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Don’t Give Up the Ship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor», I include the fol- 
lowing: 

EXCERPT From REMARKS OF HON. JOHN M. 
MURPHY, 16TH DISTRICT, New York, AT THE 
1964 PROPELLER CLUB CONVENTION AN 
MERCHANT MARINE CONFERENCE, SEPTEM- 
BER 30, 1964, New Tonk Crry, AMERICAN 
GRAND BALLROOM AT THE WALDORF ASTORIA 
I appreciate this opportunity to meet with 

the leaders of our American merchant ma- 

rine and discuss some of the problems as 
they appear to.a freshman in the business. 

I have been a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries for 
2 years and I have been disturbed by the 
situation in which our shipping finds itself. 
I feel that my views as a newcomer may be 
helpful to you in arriving at our mutual 
goal of a vigorous and prosperous merchant 
marine working for the benefit of all of us. 

In spite of my short time on the commit- 
tee, I feel that I have been afforded a fairly 
liberal education since nearly 2 years ago 
when the committee concerned itself with 
the labor problems of the American mer- 
chant marine and more recently when it has 
delved at length into the administration of 
the regulations affecting the operation of 
American and foreign shipping serving our 
waterborne commerce, 

From the point of view of the men who 
man our ships, it would appear that a cer- 
tain lack of statesmanship is evident in their 
leaders and that a considerably higher de- 
gree of cooperation between labor and man- 
agement is essential to permit the American 
merchant marine to achieve its proper place 
in the world. 

We need more ships. 

We need more business, But in order to 
get these, we need an assurance that the 
ships will sail on schedule for the benefit of 
our commerce. Our record to date in this 
respect has been poor and it is important 
that this image be corrected. 

Right at the moment, we are confronted 
with the prospects of another tieup which 
will strangle our ocean commerce for not 
only the length of the strike but for a con- 
siderable period thereafter because of the 
necessity of getting things moving again on 
schedule. 

While I feel that labor is certainly en- 
titled to its fair share of the profits in this 
or any other business, I am not convinced 
that its course in this case is designed to 
benefit anyone, 

We have seen the situation where the Gov- 
ernment and one of our large companies has 
endeavored to move forward in the direction 
of automation with the intention of reduc- 
ing the high costs of operation. And we 
have seen that with respect to one union 
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there have been efforts to frustrate this aim. 
I feel that in this particular field the in- 
terests of labor dictate full cooperation with 
any aim to reduce operating costs without 
reducing the standard of living of the men, 
since skyrocketing costs have been placing 
us at a greater and greater disadvantage in 
relation to our foreign competitors. 

I must pay tribute to those leaders who 
have recognized this truth and have ex- 
pressed their intention to cooperate fully in 
achieving this end. Unless we can reduce 
the cost of ship operation, we are in no posi- 
tion to place more ships in service. Thus, we 
are in no position to expand our overall 
labor force in the fleld. Our commerce is 
large and growing but unhappily our share 
in carrying it is dwindling daily. 

My researches into the background of our 
present Marine Marine Act convince me that 
it has fallen considerably short of the suc- 
cess that its sponsors hoped to achieve. At 
the time of its enactment in 1936, it repre- 
sented a gigantic step forward in the contin- 
uing desire to provide an American-fiag mer- 
chant marine for our needs both in peace 
and war. Unfortunately, however, the num- 
ber of ships operating under its subsidy 
provisions has increased very little over the 
past 38 years. We had about 300 ships then. 
We have about 300 ships now. True our 
present ships, and the new ones as they 
come out of the shipyards, are larger and 
faster than their predcessors. But, unhap- 
pily, they represent a net decrease in our 
carrying capacity in relation to the expan- 
sion of our commerce 

While our foreign commerce since the dark 
days of the 1930's has expanded almost un- 
believably year by year, the relative share 
of that commerce carried by our ships is 
dwindling. I note that this week our active 
privately owned fleet decreased to less than 
900 vessels, which represents a continuing 
downward trend since World War II. We 
are presently spending some $200 million a 
year for operating subsidy and about $100 
million for construction subsidy, the latter 
figure being for our benefit in maintaining 
active shipyards in the United States, 

In the past 15 years, our operating sub- 
sidy has increased fourfold without any 
appreciable effect on the size of our liner 
fleet. We all recognize the need for oper- 
ating subsidy to see to it that our seamen 
maintain their position as first-class citizens 
of our country but sooner or later a limit 
on the amount available from the Govern- 
ment for this p will be reached. Mari- 
time Administrator Nicholas Johnson, in a 
speech before the Propeller Club of Los 
Angeles this month, expressed this view 
in the following words: 

“I am firmly committed to the principle 
that the American industry's cost disadvan- 
tage must be made up with subsidy pay- 
ments, because without Government assist- 
ance the American merchant marine as we 
now know it—bullt in America and manned 
by American citizens—will, I fear now, dis- 
appear. 

“But I am not firmly committed to the de- 
tails or the operation of the present parity 
system; because I do not believe it has given 
the American shipper and taxpayer, the 
shipping company, shareholder, and the mar- 
itime worker the full shipping capability, 
profit and job opportunity that is possible.” 


I have a great deal of respect for the 
brains and experience in the industry and I 
am convinced that for their own selfish in- 
terests they must come up with some idea 
to get a greater result from Government ex- 
penditures in this field. I am aware that 
the subsidy given our merchant marine has 
been unfavorably compared with the subsidy 
on cheddar cheese, for example, but unhap- 
pily, as we in Government are aware, such 
comparisons do nothing to solve the problem. 

There is a limit to the number of dollars 
available for each particular cause and the 
demands for that dollar are multitudinous. 
While, of course, we must continue our ef- 
forts to secure more dollars, we must also 
begin thinking about ways of spending the 
dollars that we actually get in a way that 
will produce greater results. 

We can be proud of our new freighters 
that represent amazing advances in the art 
of ship design and construction. And itis a 
fact that their greater speed and general at- 
tractiveness has increased their carryings in 
relation to their foreign competitors. Un- 
fortunately, however, to a large extent we 
are about to lose some of this initial ad- 
vantage by advocating revenue pooling 
agreements by which the share of each 
company in the earnings of a particular serv- 
ice will be frozen irrespective of who moves 
the traffic. Thus the advantages of our new 
ships will be lost and we will be placed in 
the same category of our foreign competitors 
who for reasons of their own have not cho- 
sen to replace their fleets to the extent that 
we are beginning to do. 

While small beginnings have been made in 
the upgrading of our liner vessels, the neces- 
sity of a balanced fleet appears to have been 
lost sight of. In the passenger business 
we have the best vessel in the world, the 
SS United States. In spite of the fact that 
she is about to enter the second decade of 
her service, there is nothing on the seas that 
can rival her. 

Our committee, some years ago, proposed 
and there was enacted into law, a bill to 
authorize a sistership to the United States. 
Unhappily, the successive administrations 
have not seen fit to request a single dollar 
for this purpose. 

We are told that passenger ships are in a 
dying business. 

This would be easier to believe if our for- 
eign competitors were not actively building 
new vessels. We have seen a number of 
nations, including the Israeli, the Italians, 
the French, and now the British, building 
newer and better vessels for passenger serv- 
ice. 

I do not believe that any of these hard- 
headed countries expect to throw their 
money away. They recognize the continued 
need for passenger service both for the bene- 
fit of peacetime commerce and availability 
in wartime. 

We have heard a great deal about how the 
plane has replaced the ship as a troop car- 
rier but we forget when the Lebanese crisis 
arose that the immediate demand was not 
for more planes but for ships to evacuate 
American nationals. And in the critical days 
of the Cuban crisis the demand was not for 
more planes, but “How soon can you get your 
passenger ships in position and condition to 
carry a massive troop lift?” 

At the rate we are going, soon we will have 
no vessels available for this purpose. 
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And we must not lose sight of the value of 
the passenger vessel as a dollar earner. We 
are permitting this source of dollars to go by 
default to foreign countries. To some slight 
degree, this trend was reversed when the 
legislation authorizing cruises by subsidized 
vessels was enacted, but we cannot stop 
there. We must make efforts to recapture 
at least a fair share of the passenger business 
in the booming transatlantic and other nat- 
ural r service trades. 

We have seen the new French liner carry- 
ing better than 85 percent capacity since its 
entry into service. We have seen the Italian 
liners constantly replacing their fleets with 
newer vessels. And we have seen the Brit- 
ish about to undertake the construction of a 
new Atlantic Queen. 

In other phases we are in even worse shape. 
We have a grand total of four bulk carriers 
under our flag, at a time when our natural 
resources in the form of iron and aluminum 
ores and similar commodities have been de- 
pleted to the point where we are becoming 
more and more dependent upon foreign 
sources. An attempt to construct four ore 
carriers under the American flag just a few 
years ago was thwarted by the refusal of the 
Department of Commerce to make available 
subsidies for their construction, The ves- 
sels are constructed—but abroad—and they 
are operating under foreign flags today. 

Within the past year or two, applications 
have been filed for subsidy for the construc- 
tion of nine bulk carriers. After long, 235 
presumably agonizing consideration, the ad- 
5 has announced that it is 
deferring action pending a whole new study 
of the problem. "While we are studying, the 
Japanese, Norwegians, and British are build- 
ing ships to carry our commerce. 

In one category at least there has been an 
increase in vessels under the American flag. 
At the time of the enactment of the 1936 
Merchant Marine Act, there were no Ameri- 
can-flag tramp operators. Now there is a 
fleet of possibly 100 to 150 vessels in that 
category, but to a large extent they are 
aging war surplus ships, veterans of World 
War II. The only relatively modern ships 
in this category are converted tankers that 
have been attracted to the field by the avail- 
ability of cargoes under Government aid 
programs, The continued need for Govern- 
ment ald abroad has permitted operation of 
this relative handful of vessels. Unfortu- 
nately, there is little or no prospect of their 
replacement and inevitably they will wear 
out. 

Government policy precludes construction 
subsidies and our tax laws prevent the ac- 
cumulation of sufficient capital for replace- 
ment of our tramp fleet. Together with the 

cost of new vessels, this lack of 
available capital assistance spells the doom 
of our tramp fleet in the not too far distant 
future. Presently, Liberty ships are avall- 
able for not much more than a quarter of 
a million dollars and their operators can see 
no prospect of replacing them with modern 
vessels which would cost possibly 20 times 
as much, They realize that they cannot 
compete in world markets because of their 
costs and the limited availability of Ameri- 
can cargo. Relatively low profits do not 
make additional investment in the field at- 
tractive enough to interest new capital. 

It is my belief that the future of the 
American merchant marine rests in your 
hands and those of your opposite number 
in labor. Between you, you have virtually 
all of the experience and background that is 
available for the improvement of the in- 


thinking caps and offer solutions, I know 
that we in Congress will be receptive to any 
constructive ideas you may bring forth. But 
you must have the ideas. We are not in a 
position to formulate them because we lack 
the practical experience. We can assist, but 
the initial impetus must come from you. 
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Constitution Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


` OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 30, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
take the solemn oath of office to uphold 
the Constitution of the United States 
and as Americans work within its frame- 
work. We note that too many citizens 
take the virtues of the Constitution for 
granted. 

The Constitution does not receive the 
degree of attention that it deserves, 
since it is accepted in such a permanent 
fashion by the American public. 

I was proud to note an editorial that 
appeared in one of the Cook County 
suburban newspapers—the Desplaines 
Valley News—on Thursday, September 
24, on “Constitution Week,” and insert 
the editorial into the Recorp at this 
point: 

CONSTITUTION WEEK 

September 23 marked the end of the U.S. 
Constitution Week observance period; one 
called in recognition of the 175th anniversary 
of that document. 

With congressional leaders debating cur- 
rently over the rights of the Supreme Court 
to decree that States shall apportion them- 
selves so that their State legislatures should 
be composed of representatives in relation to 
population or “one vote for one resident,” 
the famed decree over State rules on a pre- 
scribed prayer in public schools and the rul- 
ing in relation to accommodations on pri- 
vate property, there should be some atten- 
tion given to the role of the Constitution 
in our daily affairs. 

In order that the Constitution continue 
to work, its principles needs citizens who are 
willing to understand and protect the basic 
principles that have made that document 
the oldest Constitution still in active use. 

In 1776, Thirteen Colonies declared them- 
selves free of Engilsh rule, supporting that 
decision with military victories in the years 
that followed until 1781. 

At that time each State was an inde- 
pendent unit, bound to others by a league 
labeled a “Confederation.” Finding this sys- 
tem rather unworkable, they called a Con- 
stitutional Convention to design a common 
Government in 1786. 

Eight States ignored the invitation, and 
only a minority of five States took the trou- 
ble to send delegates. 

In the following year, 1787, George Wash- 
ington was elected Chairman of the Consti- 
tutional Convention. Within 5 days, the 
delegates agreed to establish a Central Gov- 
ernment without revising the Articles of Con- 
federation. 

As any grade student can tell you, 39 dele- 
gates signed the document, but their action 
was subject to approval of the States they 
represented, Ten States of the original 13 
adopted the Constitution on July 2, 1788, and 
it was made effective May 4, 1789. 

In general the Constitution gives to the 
States all rights except those specifically im- 
posed in the Federal Government. 

But no matter how good a document is, 
there is always room for improvement, and 
the first 10 amendments known to all as 
“The Bill of Rights“ were adopted at the 
first session of Congress. 

During all the 174 years that followed, only 
14 other amendments have been added, which 
makes it quite more remarkable for a docu- 
ment of this type. 
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In the entire 175 years, only one amend- 
ment was erased from the document, that of 
prohibition, 

Itis the action of the Supreme Court which 
makes the Constitution workable, for with- 
out legal enforcement of the decisions, they 
would be meaningless. It is the vote of the 
people which can erase the verdict. 

In view of the many groups stating that 
majority should benefit, note the number of 
decisions which affect only the minority. In 
the decision on religious freedom, the Su- 
preme Court accommodated the view of the 
minority, and denied the view of the ma- 
jority. 

In the decision on reapportionment, 48 of 
the 50 States will be affected, which is cer- 
tainly not agreeing with the majority. 

In the matter of State's rights in matter 
of segregation, and that of public accommo- 
dation, the view of the minority was given 
precedence. 

This is not a condemnation of the right- 
ness or wrongness of the rulings of the Su- 
preme Court, it is that currently the Supreme 
Court has made decisions and rulings, or in- 
terpretations on things never contained in 
the Constitution. 

How a court can create a situation with a 
phrase, “with all deliberate speed" with one 
decision, then restricting State's rights in the 
matter of segregation in the matter of public 
accommodations in another and then order 
the State legislatures to switch their own 
elective procedures (affecting 48 out of the 
50 States), by reading these rulings into the 
Constitution is hard to see. 

The object of this writing is not so much 
to criticise the rulings of the Supreme Court, 
but to create an interest in a document that 
is 175 years old, and still so good that its 
principles can mean things that probably 
were not existing in the original document. 

History today may well mark this period 
as one where powers of the legislature and 
that of its interpretative body, the Supreme 
Court, can be hampered or extended to even 
wider views. 
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Fooling the Voter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
Goldwater partisans in California have 
begun an insidious campaign to capitalize 
on the fear and hate spread by rightwing 
extremist groups in our society. As the 
following excerpt from Drew Pearson’s 
column of September 26, 1964, shows, 
they are secretly attempting to ferret 
out and encourage racial prejudices and 
subvert our democratic way of life. 

Such unethical tactics violate the code 
of fair campaign practices agreed upon 
by the Democratic and Republican 
Parties. It is not surprising that these 
people are resorting to such practices for 
they have turned their backs on the tra- 
ditional republicanism of former Gov- 
ernor Warren and Senator KUCHEL. In- 
stead they now embrace the reactionary 
tenets of racism. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
tions of these people constitute a menace 
to our political system. I hope that on 
November 3, the voters of Califorina will 
show their contempt for such tactics by 
repudiating the candidates who seek to 
gain an advantage from them. 
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FOOLING THE VOTER 


Goldwater workers in California are dis- 
guising themselves as “nonprofit” poll takers 
in a secret move to switch conservative Dem- 
ocrats without the latter catching on. The 
operation has the lofty name “Opinion Anal- 
ysis,” but the questions asked aren't nearly 
as interesting as the confidential instruc- 
tions given the workers. 

“Introduce yourself as an opinion analysis 
survey worker, not a Republican precinct 
worker, Read the instructions. Casual 
clothes are best, no suits or ties. If anyone 
asks, you are going to ‘selected’ or ‘random’ 
households, not Democratic households, Do 
not reveal you know their name. Do not 
show your walking (instruction) sheet to 
anyone.” 

The project has been launched on an am- 
bitious scale in Los Angeles in an effort to 
help the Goldwater-Miller ticket and defeat 
Representative James CorMan and other 
Democrats, Idea is to compile a big list of 
conservative Democrats—from questions 
asked—then to work on them with anti- 
Johnson literature and personal calls, 

Questions include loaded ones against for- 
eign aid and the Supreme Court. Another 
is: “Do you think the Communist Party is a 
bigger threat to our democracy than the 
John Birch Society?” 

Two others are: “Do you think the size 
of the Federal Government is a threat to 
your freedoms?” and “Do you think an owner 
should have the right to refuse to sell or do 
business with a Negro, because he Is a Negro?” 

“Please remember, these questions are not 
designed to be fair questions, nor are they 
designed to make people think like Republi- 
cans,” says the instruction kit. They are 
designed to ferret out the hard-core conserva- 
tive Democrats. * * * This operation is not 
a sample or guide to a campaign. It is the 
campaign. Every voter you find is pure 
gold.” 


Words by Which John C. Calhoun Lived 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing are excerpts from speeches delivered 
in the U.S. Senate during the 1830's by 
Calhoun, quoted by W. Edwin Hemphill, 
editor of “The Papers of John C. Cal- 
houn,” in an address on the occasion of 
the unveiling of a portrait of Calhoun by 
Arthur Conrad in the Abbeville County 
Courthouse, Abbeville, S.C., September 
20, 1964: 

(Norx.— The following references are to 
the published speeches in Richard K. Crallé, 
editor, “The Works of John C. Calhoun” (six 
vols. Columbia, S.C.: printed by A. S. Johns- 
ton, 1851, and New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1853-57) :) 

“I stand * * * here as the representa- 
tive of no particular interest. I look to the 
whole, and to the future as well as the pres- 
ent; and I shall steadily pursue that course 
which, under the most enlarged view, I be- 
lieve to be my duty.” (Vol. III. p. 79.) 

“I would at no period make the least sac- 
rifice of principle for any temporary advan- 
tage.” (Vol. I. p. 486.) 

“Where the Constitution or important prin- 
ciples are involved. * {my] only guide 
* * * [is my] judgment and * * * [my] 
conscience, and not the popular voice.” (Vol. 
III. p. 97.) 
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“All this infiuence I had to encounter, 
with the entire weight of the administra- 
tion thrown into the same scale. I hesitated 
not. I saw the path of duty clearly, and 


determined to take it, sharp and rug- 
ged * * * [though] it was.” (Vol. III. p. 
127.) 

“Expediency, concession, compromise. 


Away with such weakness and folly. Right, 
justice, plighted faith, and the Constitution: 
these, and these only, can be relied on to 
avert conflict,“ (Vol. III, p. 190.) 

“I am a conservative in its broadest and 
fullest sense, and such I shall ever remain, 
unless, indeed, the Government shall become 
so corrupt and disordered, that nothing short 
of revolution can reform it. I solemnly be- 
lieve that our political system 1s, in its purity, 
not only the best that ever was formed, 
but the best possible that can be devised 
tor us. It is the only one by which free 
States, so populous and wealthy, and oc- 
cupying so vast an extent of territory, can 
preserve their liberty. Thus thinking, I can- 
not hope for a better. Having no hope of a 
better, I am a conservative; and because I am 
a conservative, I am a States rights man. I 
believe that in the rights of the States are to 
be found the only effectual means of checking 
the overaction of this Government; to resist 
its tendency to concentrate all power here 
[in Washington], and to prevent a departure 
from the Constitution; or * * * to restore 
the Government to its original simplicity and 
purity.” (Vol. II. p. 614.) 


“Let us not deceive ourselves—the very 
essence of a free government consists in con- 
sidering offices as public trusts, bestowed for 
the good of the country, and not for the bene- 
fit of an individual or a party; and that sys- 
tem of political morals which regards offices 
in a different light, as public prizes to be won 
by combatants most skilled in all the arts 
and corruption of political tactics, and to 
be used and enjoyed as their proper spoils— 
strikes a fatal blow at the very vitals of free 
institutions.” (Vol. II, p, 462.) 


“All political powers * * * are trust pow- 
ers, and limited in their exercise by the 
subject and object of the grant.“ (Vol. II, p. 
361.) 

“Rights always precede duties, which are 
in fact but the obligations they impose, and, 


of course rights] do not confer 
power.“ (Vol. II. p. 415.) 
Freewheeling Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY | 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following: 

FREEWHEELING WASTE 

The administration’s programs ostensibly 
designed to aid depressed areas, in spite of 
the nice sounds of the names and the aims, 
have some depressing aspects. And one of 
the most depressing of these is the political 
nature of their administration. For example, 
consider the widespread activities of the 
Area Redevelopment Administration. 

Behind the whole idea of the ARA is re- 
fected the simple old pork-barrel theory 
that just about any depressed area can be 
revived if you inject enough Federal tax 


dollars into it, which may be true in the 
short run. However, the fact is that some 
areas simply cannot be restored to full eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency with any amount of 
Government tax funds, For example, some 
lack of manpower, material, and natural re- 
sources on which a revival might be estab- 
lished, 

However, that does not seem to bother the 
ARA. For in its zeal to spread tax dollars 
around as widely as possible, it has approved 
projects in which a large part of the man- 
power and materials have to be brought in 
from other areas—hardly a technique de- 
signed to be of substantial help to the local 
depressed economy. 

Additionally, the agency has helped to set 
up new companies to compete with other 
firms which already were having trouble 
finding enough business to keep their heads 
above water. Then, too, its reports to Con- 
gress have been found to be politically in- 
flated; in one instance the General Account- 
ing Office found that 28 percent less work 
actually was being done than had been 
claimed by the ARA. 

Never before, however, has the agency's 
political tinge been made more visible than 
it has in the latest GAO finding that the 
ARA has granted areas in four States about 
$7.4 million in Federal tax funds they should 
not have had. This occurred when the ARA 
somehow construed the Area Redevelopment 
Act's language to mean that one area in each 
State could be designated for redevelopment 
whether or not it met the law’s criteria for a 
depressed area. In other words, the ARA has 
been found to be merely pouring out funds, 
regardless of any legal rules concerning need. 

But it may serve one useful purpose, 
though that is certainly freewheeling waste, 
even by Washington standards. It should at 
least make clear to everyone the extent to 
which this so-called depressed-areas aid can 
become an inflated political boondoggle. 
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British Medical Association Votes Resolu- 
tion Asking Patient Payment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a recent article which appeared 
in the Medical Tribune and Medical 
News of Wednesday, August 5, 1964. 
This article, a news report from Man- 
chester, England, reviews the recent 
change in the stand of the British Medi- 
cal Association with regard to Britain’s 
National Health Service. In short, the 
British Medical Association has in the 
past always supported the National 


Health Service system of medical care. 


However, at the annual meeting of this 
organization in August of this year, the 
members of the British Medical Associa- 
tion by a large majority voted a resolu- 
tion that a patient must pay some kind 
of fee for service. This fee, perhaps 
best defined as a “nuisance charge,” 
seems to be the only means available to 
cut down the large number of unneces- 
Sary consultations with which they have 
become plagued. The details of this 
problem are given in this article. It 
seems very surprising that this action 
by the BMA was given so little coverage 
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by the American press. These British 
doctors have had 16 years experience 
with a government-sponsored health 
plan. We should all be able to profit by 
their experience in this matter. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include this article in the RECORD: 
BMA Vorrs RESOLUTION ASKING PATIENT PAY- 

MENT 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND—In a startling 
about-face, the 572 members of the repre- 
sentative body of the British Medical Asso- 
, elation voted a resolution asking that pa- 
tients make some payment for medical serv- 
ice at time of treatment. At present they 
pay only through taxation. 

Under the National Health Service rules 
a general practitioner may not make any 
charge to a patient. The BMA has in the 
past repeatedly supported this ban on pay- 
ment. The reversal of Its position came on 
a motion introduced by Dr. Richard H. Da- 
vison, who declared that some token pay- 
ment was now necessary to prevent “wide- 
spread abuse” by the public of the National 
Health Service. 

The decision of the representative body, 
the policymaking assembly of the BMA, has 
caused a storm of criticism in Parliament and 
the press. And it may presage a head-on 
clash with the government, if the Labor 
Party wins the elections in October. 

The representative body also changed a 
longstanding policy on another basic finan- 
cial issue—health service prescription 
charges. This is a 28-cent levy on the pa- 
tient for each item prescribed. Although 
the BMA has always opposed these charges, 
the representative body voted they should 
be retained, 

In presenting his motion, Dr. Davison de- 
clared that he was aware it would be “offen- 
sive to the evangelists of free medicine, but 
many responsible people recognize some- 
thing must be done.” He was supported by 
Dr. John M. W. Sedgwick of Ware, who said 
that time is the main problem of the NHS 
family physician, and time cannot be bought 
by more money paid to the practitioner by 
the Government. Only by making the pa- 
tient pay will there be a reduction in the 
number of “items of service.” 


VOTED BY LARGE MAJORITY 


As finally amended and voted by a large 
majority, Dr. Davison’s motion stated that 


the BMA’s policy against a financial barrier 


“should not be interpreted to preclude” any 
form of charge to the patient for the doc- 
tor’s services. The action was formally held 
to be a change of policy by the chairman of 
the representative body, Dr. Ronald Gibson 
of Winchester. 

In an attempt to clarify this new policy, 
the representative body then debated an- 
another motion calling for some barrier“ 
not necessarily financial between doctor 
and patient to prevent increasing abuse of 
the National Health Service.” 

Chairman of the BMA General Medical 
Services Committee, Dr. James Cameron, de- 
clared something would have to be done to 
control patients’ demands if they were to 
reform general practice. However, Dr. Joan 
Chappell of Hendon countered with the ob- 
servation that “I am very sad to think that 
this representative body should adopt any 
resolutions which suggest a barrier between 
doctor and patient.” And Dr. John Happel 
of Winchester warned that if payment were 
adopted it would mean that physicians 
would be faced with a load of bad debts. 

The clarifying motion was not put to the 
vote. 

Despite the prevailing mood of disgruntle- 
ment with the NHS, there was insufficient 
support for a move to draw up plans for an 
alternative health service if the profession 
should decide to withdraw from the NHS 
in its present form. Nor could a majority be 
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formed to back a move to draw up “a pattern 
of sanctions” to be available to the profes- 
sion for use in any future disputes with the 
Ministry of Health. Both proposals were 
described as likely to be seen as “strike ac- 
tion” by physicians against the National 
Health Service, 

In the debate on these issues, Dr. Arnold 
Elliott of Stratford said the representative 
body’s answer to the objections to the NHS 
should not be to wash its hands of the Serv- 
ice as it is today but to work to put things 
right. “Some of us are trying to make a bet- 
ter National Health Service, both for the 
patient and the doctor,” he said. The mo- 
tions, he added, “could lead to the wrecking 
of the NHS.” 

The representative body’s actions came on 
discussion of a report of the BMA Council. 
The report declared that the shortage of doc- 
tors is “at the root of the many difficulties 
which beset medical practice in this coun- 
try.” Just before the meeting a report pub- 
lished by the Social Administration Research 
Trust showed that between 450 and 500 physi- 
cians leave Britain every year. 

Dr. Ralph A. A. R. Lawrence of Derby noted 
that only one new medical school is being 
planned by the government and that it will 
take 10 years before this would have any 
effect on the physician shortage. But, he 
pointed out, “more doctors alone are not 
going to help; we must make the National 
Health Service attractive so that doctors will 
stay in the country.” 

Another speaker noted that in 29 areas, 
physicians are looking after an average of 
more than 3,000 patients (the national aver- 
age is 2,300). Dr. James Cameron said the 
Health Ministry had miscalculated the num- 
ber of medical students needed, and this, in 
addition to the “emigration drain” means 
that Britain is approaching crisis conditions. 

The BMA's changes in policy were ex- 
plained at a press conference at the end of 
the meeting. 

On the question of charging patients, 
chairman of the BMA council, Dr. John R. 
Nicholson-Lalley said: 

“The condition of affairs in general prac- 
tice is getting steadily more and more dif- 
ficult. There is a shortage of general practi- 
tioners, and those we have got are being 
stretched to th uttermost. They feel they 
are not giving the proper standard of treat- 
ment that they want to give and are driven to 
almost any expedient to curtail unnecessary 
and frivolous calls.” 

The new policy of the association, he said, 
should be read to imply that if it became 
necessary to introduce some curb on patients’ 
demands, them some form of charge could 
now be considered. “It is not intended that 
this should cost the patient more,” he added. 
“Nor is it intended to augment the income 
of the general practitioner. Furthermore, 
there is no intention of putting any burden 
on the necessitous or elderly.” 


If such a system were introduced, Dr. 
Nicholson-Lalley continued, there would 
have to be some alteration in the system of 
taxation. At present, the citizen pays for 
the NHS through taxes and by small contri- 
bution from the weekly national insurance 
stamp that all workers are compelled to buy. 


A Safety Record To Be Proud of 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BOB CASEY 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 
Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, in this day 


when so many Americans are crippled 
in industrial accidents, it is indeed an 
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honor to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the distinguished achievement 
of the employees bf Sinclair Petrochem- 
icals, Inc., in our area of Harris County. 

For 6 straight years—more than 3 mil- 
lion man-hours of work—there has not 
been a lost-time accident at Sinclair's 
plant. 

The record they have set is to be en- 
vied by every plant employee and man- 
agement official in our country, for the 
drain on our economy of industrial ac- 
cidents is heavy, and the personal trag- 
edy that often accompanies such an ac- 
cident is tragic. j 

I am extremely proud of the many 
Sinclair workers who live within the 22d 
District for the magnificent safety job 
being done, and certainly believe con- 
gratulations are in order for General 
Manager Homer C. Wilson, his officers, 
and all the Sinclair people. I know my 
colleagues share this feeling. 


Akron General’s 50th 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,.October 1, 1964 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the 14th 
Congressional District of Ohio is fortu- 
nate in having many outstanding institu- 
tions concerned with the health and gen- 
eral welfare of its citizens. 

Last week, I was honored by an invi- 
tation to join my fellow citizens in par- 
ticipating in the 50th anniversary con- 
vocation of the Akron General Hospital. 

As I listened to the inspired messages 
of the Reverend Paul Kershner, Pub- 
Usher John S. Knight, Mr. Robert H. Col- 
lacott, and Dr. Norman P. Auburn, presi- 
dent, the University of Akron, I felt a 
deep sense of pride in the citizenry and 
medical profession of my community who 
had brought into being and maintained 
this great institution of healing. Not to 
be forgotten is the work of the Akron 
Beacon Journal in its support of the 
growth of the Akron General Hospital. 

Messrs. H. W. Slabaugh, chairman of 
the board; Frank W. Steere, president; 
William A. Palmer, vice president; Don- 
ald C. Mell, vice president; R. Bruce Sil- 
ver, secretary; and Raymond W. Apple, 
treasurer, are to be commended for their 
unstinting work in making this an insti- 
tution of which we can all be proud. 

Akron General Hospital’s executive di- 
rector, Dr. Joseph S. Lichty, has set the 
high standards by which the hospital 
operates. His staff is outstanding and 
always has the welfare of all patients at 
heart. 

I wish that my colleagues here in the 
Congress could have been with me dur- 
ing my visit to the Akron General Hospi- 
tal so that they might have seen the good 
use made of the Hill-Burton funds that 
we have made available to it. 

The Akron Beacon Journal of Septem- 
ber 29, 1964, carried the following edito- 
rial concerning the Akron General 
Hospital: 
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Akron GENERAL'S 50TH 

Over a period of half a century, thousands 
of persons have contributed time, talent, and 
money to make Akron General Hospital the 
great institution it is today. 

It was appropriate that many of these indi- 
viduals should join last week in celebrating 
the hospital’s 50th anniversary and in look- 
ing forward to the years of service that lie 
ahead. 

More than bricks and mortar, beds and 
meal trays, operating rooms and a business 
office are required to make a hospital. 

To make the sick well again and to relieve 
pain and anxiety for those who can't get 
well, something more is needed than mere 
mechanical equipment. That something is 
a spirit of helpfulness permeating all per- 
sonnel from administrators to doctors to 
nurses to maintenance workers. Such a 
spirit has existed for years at Akron General. 

As the hospital necessarily continues to 
grow, one hopes that the individuality of 
attention given each sick or injured patient 
may always remain as fine. 


From Democratic Platform to Lyndon 
Baines Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
herewith an editorial from the Nashville 
Banner of September 25, 1964, which 
certainly bears repetition in this day of 
misrepresentation of facts and rigging of 
issues in an election year. Certainly 
people will care to be informed and so 
exercise independent judgment by elec- 
tion day in this presidential election. I 
commend it to the serious and objective 
consideration by all concerned: 

From DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM ro LYNDON 
BAINES JoHNSON—NUCLEAR WEAPONS AU- 
THORITY HypocriTicaL Hoax, FALSIFIED 
FLIM-FLAMMERY, DAMNABLE DECETT 
For unprincipled distortion—by misrepre- 

sentation of facts to rig a campaign issue— 
nothing in America’s political history exceeds 
the Johnson team’s attempted snowjob on 
the subject of nuclear weapons authority. 
That the posture assumed by these is sheer 
hocus-pocus—and transparently so to any- 
one bothering to check the facts hasn't de- 
terred them from a screaming intent to de- 
fame Barry GoLDwaTER for the suggestion 
that the NATO commander shares a con- 
tingent responsibility for decision. 

Therewith they blew the ideological gas- 
ket—and the hustings have rung with 
charges of trigger-happy irresponsibility run 
amok. 


One of two explanations applies: Either 
they, including the President himself, do not 
know the facts in the case—respecting an 
authority already shared—or they believe 
that in prevarication they have hit paydirt. 
Though accustomed to stupidity in high 
places, the American people aren't inclined 
to charge this one up to that. 

The blatant party line of subterfuge on 
this point didn’t really get going until the 
Democratic Convention. That was its spark 
point. 

There surfaced in sputtering array, with 
hearts crossed to signify that this was their 
moment of truth: 


The colossal hypocrisy of the platform. 
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The hissing hysteria of Keynoter JoHN 
PASTORE, 

The habitual, unmitigated gall of HUBERT 
HORATIO HUMPHREY. 

The damnable deceit and flagrant falsi- 
fication of Lyndon Baines Johnson. 

These since have been embellished by elab- 
oration on their subject—as in spot TV in- 
famies as paid political announcements de- 
picting a little girl incinerated as she pulled 
petals from a daisy; all conditioned on a 
vote for anybody but Lyndon and Horatio. 
The sickening party line therein propagan- 
dized was a new low in attempted brain- 
washing, but no more of a calculated decep- 
tion than the words these have employed in 
their truth twisting to fabricate an issue. 

Said the platform: “Control of the use of 
nuclear weapons must remain solely with the 
highest elected official of the country—the 
President of the United States.“ 

Said Senator Pastore: “As for the feuding 
that took place at that [other] convention on 
the question of whose finger should be on the 
trigger of the atomic bomb * * that power 
today rests solely with the President.” 

Seeking the next-in-line role for that 
awesome responsibility of decision, Horatio 
has joined in with the declaration that 
“The question before the electorate is sim- 
ple, prophetic, profound—which of these 
men, Lyndon Johnson or Barry Goldwater, 
do you want to have his hand on that nu- 
clear trigger?” 

And posing almost as unctuously as the 
only safe arbiter of human destiny—the lone 
defender of little girls, otherwise facing in- 
cineration—Mr. Johnson has parroted the 
identical line. “No President of the United 
States,“ he said, can give up responsibility 
for deciding when or if to use nuclear weap- 
ons.“ 

The ipse dixit was of leftwing coinage— 
hardly with casual resemblance to fact—but 
reiterated on the propagandist theory that 
if you tell something often enough eventu- 
ally it will be believed. Fortunately, truth 
has its own counteractive device—the despair 
of flimfiam artists who can’t extinguish it, 
however much they strive by “newsmanage- 
ment” and distortion to obscure and sup- 
press it. 

What are the facts regarding the matter 
in controversy? 

Time magazine and U.S. News & World 
Report dispel the fog and supply the an- 
swer. Says Time, in its current issue: 
“GOLDWATER insists that the President should 
delegate such authority. President Johnson 
lets on that he can’t and won't. The fact 
is that he already does, as Presidents Eisen- 
hower and Kennedy before him. 

“In 1957, the congressional Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy received written noti- 
fication that plans were being developed to 
give NATO's Supreme Commander in Europe 
the right to use nuclear weapons in certain 
contingencies—such as the incapacity of the 
President or the breakdown of communica- 
tions between Europe and the United States 
those plans are now in operation. All are 
classified as top secret, but they apply not 
only to NATO's commander, but to the com- 
mander of the North American Air Defense.” 

U.S. News & World Report says that the 
administration was considering modifying 
its veto on nuclear weapon use “before it 
became a political issue.“ Then, Even now 
the understanding is widespread among 
NATO allies that U.S. commanders in Europe 
already have orders issued in advance to use 
nuclear weapons in certain emergencies with 
no further instructions from Washington.” 

This agreed on the facts—by individual 
research and presentation—are the Nation’s 
foremost liberal news magazine and its ma- 
jor conservative news magazine. They are 
one on where that power rests under the 
Johnson administration and where it has 
rested under the two previous administra- 
tions. 
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The “official” rebuttal rushed out yester- 
day by the Defense Department answered 
nothing. It was in the Pentagon's and poli- 
ticos’ evasive terms, which have been a part 
of the customary policy of news management. 

The contingency power recognized by Presi- 
dents Eisenhower and Kennedy as a neces- 
sity is even more imperative now. Con- 
ceivably the emergency could arise with the 
President not instantly reachable, maybe 
driving across Texas at 90 miles per hour, 
with his trigger finger around a beer can; 
or elsewhere engaged with communications 
disrupted. Or with military advisers, decod- 
ing equipment, etc., trailing somewhere in 
another plane, as occurred on the Labor Day 
weekend. On that occasion he took along 
a certain labor tycoon, being in pursuit of 
votes, rather than the complement of com- 
munications equipment and people so nec- 
essary to security in event of any national 
emergency that might have occurred. 

The point of the whole business is that 
L.B.J. and company have been totally mis- 
representing the case. They have done that, 
deliberately, maliciously, and venomously, 
with one purpose only: To justify by callous 
disregard for fact their campaign pitch, seek- 
ing to depict Barry GOLDWATER as a trigger- 
happy man, a warmonger, proposing to gam- 
ble recklessly with nuclear holocaust. 

Who is it that ie reckless with the truth? 

Who is it that is irresponsible? 

Who is it with a sensitive finger for the 
panic button? 

Who is it that is willfully bent on mislead- 
ing the American people, with every line 
and syllable of a fright message—alternating 
the pitch only to pontificate for party bows 
as the pathfinder to, the guardian and law- 
giver of, the great society’s promised land? 

The questions answer themselves. The 
name is Lyndon Baines Johnson. 

There recur, in continuing campaign dose, 
since the launching of last month: 

The colossal hypocrisy of the platform. 

The hissing hysteria of JOHN PASTORE. 

The habitual, unmitigated gall of HUBERT 
Horatio HUMPHREY. 

The damnable deceit and flagrant falsifica- 
tion of L.B.J. 

America is in a sober mood. It is listen- 

ing to sober voices—for sober counsel. Din 
from the extremist left, in behalf of its own 
ticket, is striving to drown out these. But 
in contrast to that pandemonium of politi- 
cal H.H.H.—standing this time for hypocrisy, 
hysteria, and hokum—the Nation hears some- 
thing else: the calm summary of reason’s 
case. 
That was Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower's 
analysis of the issues, plural. Sitting with 
Senator GOLDWATER in conference Tuesday, 
he branded for what it was the lertwing's 
falsehood which has calied the Republican 
nominee a warmonger“ who would plunge 
the Nation into nuclear disaster. 

Said Ike, “Barry, that is tommyrot. That 
is just crazy.” 


Reapportonment Act Ruled 
Invalid in Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that the recent ruling of the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court invalidating the 
Commonwealth’s reapportionment act of 
January 1965 will be of general interest, 
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and therefore have requested that the 
following news story be made a part of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

{From the Washington Post, Sept. 29, 1964] 
REAPPORTIONMENT ACT RULED INVALID IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

PrrrssurcH, September 29.—The Pennsyl- 
vania supreme court ruled today that the 
State's legislative reapportionment act of 
last January is invalid, and the court re- 
tained jurisdiction in the matter. 

The court in effect ordered the general 
assembly to write a new reapportionment 
law in time for use in the 1966 State elec- 
tions. 

Until then, the court said, the present 
reapportionment law will prevail, even 
though it has been found invalid, 

A 31-page opinion written by Justice Sam- 
uel Roberts said the law failed to meet re- 
quirements of the 14th amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution. Chief Justice John Bell 
wrote an 11-page concurring opinion, There 
were no dissents. 

Roberts said that at least 37 State election 
districts differ widely in population but have 
equal representation. 

“We hope the difficult and complex task of 
the legislature will be clarified by the guide- 
lines set out in this opinion,” Roberts said. 

The opinion added, “We shall be obliged 
to take necessary affirmative action” if the 
general assembly falls to act in time to in- 
sure that the 1966 elections will be conducted 
under a valid plan. 

The case reached the State supreme court 
on an appeal by a group known as the com- 
mittee of 70, made up mainly of Philadelphia 
area residents. 


Columbus Day—A Legal Holiday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the his- 
tory of America is made to live by the 
special recognition we accord great his- 
torical events in our daily lives. Each 
year, we set aside 6 days for national de- 

_ votion to the memory of George Wash- 
ington, those Americans who gave their 
lives fighting for freedom, our struggle 
for independence, organized labor’s for- 
mation, war veterans, and the pilgrims’ 
thanks to God. 

Therefore, I believe it is in keeping 
with this tradition to institute a holiday 
memorial to Christopher Columbus, the 
noble Italian navigator, for realizing his 
dream of finding a “New World.” Many 
States, including my own New York 
State, have declared October 12 a legal 
holiday for many years. Now, I pro- 
pose that Columbus Day be so decreed 
by the Congress of the United States. 

This action of the Federal Govern- 
ment honoring the man whose discovery 
of 472 years ago led to the creation of 
our country would give added substance 
and meaning to those principles we hold 
near and dear. It would provide an an- 
nual opportunity for Americans to ex- 
press their pride in our heritage. 

I ask that we rededicate ourselves to 
the motto of the United States, “E Pluri- 
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bus Unum” or “one out of many,” by 
enacting into law my bill to make Colum- 
bus Day a national holiday. 


Salute to Nigeria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the fourth anniversary of the in- 
dependence of Nigeria. On this memo- 
rable occasion, we wish to take oppor- 
tunity to extend warm felicitations to 
His Excellency the President of Nigeria, 
Anamdi Azikiwe; and to the Chargé d’Af- 
faires Ad Interim, Godwin A. Onyegbula. 

It is with pride and pleasure that we 

salute the Government and people of 
Nigeria on this occasion. Nigeria, the 
ninth most populous country in the 
world, is an effectively functioning de- 
mocracy, a land of rich and varied re- 
sources, and a nation of industrious and 
education-conscious people. 
Nigeria is physically a land of con- 
trasts—from its semidesert Muslim north 
of ancient high-walled towns to the trop- 
ical coastal region of the west, to the 
forests of the east. The diverse regions 
of Nigeria—eastern, western, midwest- 
ern, and northern—are united in a fed- 
eral system of government in which each 
region has its own parliament and execu- 
tive with fairly extensive powers. 

The Nigerian economy has been 
achieving a steady rate of growth in this 
stable political climate. Over the past 
decade the average annual increase in 
national output has approximated 4 per- 
cent, keeping comfortably ahead of the 
annual estimated population increase of 
2 percent. The economy is based heavily 
on agriculture, but contrary to many of 
the African economies, crops are widely 
diversified. Thus, Nigeria’s prosperity 
is not dependent on the success of a sin- 
gle crop. Most observers are confident 
that the economy will continue to grow 
at an average rate of 4 percent. Crop 
production reached record levels in 1963, 
resulting in an estimated 6 percent gross 
national product increase during that 
year, significantly above the 4-percent 
average over the past decade. 

Another promising aspect of the 
Nigerian economy is the existence of rich 
fuel and energy resources, as yet largely 
unexploited. A recent AID special re- 
search report on sources of energy in 
Nigeria notes that Nigeria has ample 
volumes of petroleum, natural gas, coal, 
lignite, wood, and hydroelectric power. 
The report points up eight specific in- 
vestment possibilities for the considera- 
tion of private investors, including car- 
bonization of coal, construction of lead 
and aluminum smelters, resin manufac- 
ture, and production of petroleum coke. 

The existence of these energy resources 
provides the key to Nigeria’s future eco- 
nomic development. Energy is a pre- 
requisite to industrialization, and indus- 
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trialization is essential to support a con- 
tinuing upward trend in the economy. 
As yet industry contributes only a small 
portion of Nigeria’s gross national prod- 
uct, but encouragement of private for- 
eign investment for industrial develop- 
ment has already yielded some promis- 
ing results. 

Perhaps most important, the Nigerian 
Government is intensely aware of 
Nigeria’s need for foreign capital and is 
determined to do everything possible to 
encourage and reassure private foreign 
investors. A national development plan 
for the years 1962-68 calls for private 
foreign capital investment of $100 mil- 
lion a year. A special section on Nigeria 
in the New York Times of January 20, 
1964, included a full-page advertisement 
listing incentives for private foreign in- 
vestment. The same section contained 
a message from Prime Minister Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa assuring potential in- 
vestors that oversea capital under mutu- 
ally satisfactory conditions Is most wel- 
come in the Federal Republic of Nigeria, 
and that the interest of investors will 
always be safeguarded. 

We commend the approach of the 
Nigerian Government to its economic 
development problems. We congratu- 
late Nigeria on achieving a democratic, 
federal system of government. We 
salute you, Prime Minister Balewa and 
the people of Nigeria, on the fourth an- 
niversary of your independence and ex- 
press our sincerest wishes for the con- 
tinued successful development of your 
country. 


Nice Name on a Bad Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Shelbyville News, Septem- 
ber 15, 1964: 

Nice NAME on A Bad BILL 

The ingeniously designed medicare amend- 
ment, which would set in motion benefit 
payments to millions before the election, 
and which wouldn't tax the other millions 
who must pay for them until after election, 
has squeaked by the Senate and now must 
come before the sometimes more sensible 
House. 

Few citizens really know what the medi- 
care plan is. At its beginning it would tax 
all workers, from the poorest to the highest 
paid, to provide limited hospital and nurs- 
ing home benefits for others who have not 
paid for them, whether they need such help 
or not. 

The Senate was awash with crocodile tears 
as the amendment was argued. One Senator 
said that he didn't want to send old people 
who needed medical help to the welfare office. 
But he’d send them willingly to the social 
security office for precisely the same help. 
In both cases it would be charity, for it will 
be many years before any substantial num- 
ber of those who get the assistance will have 
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paid for any or much of it by their own 
contributions. 

Medicare advocates had almost nothing to 
say about the fact that it will increase so- 
cial security taxes by more than $70 a year 
within a few years—an amount that repre- 
sents a week's take-home pay to many earn- 
ers. Noone cares that these people may have 
medical bills to pay in their own families. 

They deplore the fact that the present 
Kerr-Mills Act provides medical care for the 
aged only to those who need such help, be- 
cause of the “humiliating means test.” They 
conveniently forgot that social security itself 
has. a means test—that you can't draw it if 
you earn over a certain smal] amount. 

Both sides in the argument admitted that 
the level of social security taxes, once this 
change is passed, will be about as high as it 
is safe to go. Yet, they all knew that medi- 
care won't stay within the costs they have 
estimated, for they have heard expert testi- 
Mony on the subject and have the experience 
of other nations for examples. Medicare is 
a nice name on a bad bill. 


Legal Recognition Overdue for 
Courageous Italian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr, FRIEDEL: Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 15, 1964, the Senate passed a bill to 
designate Columbus Day as a legal holi- 
day. This measure is pending before the 
House Judiciary Committee and I am 
hopeful that it will be enacted into law 
before this Congress adjourns. 

For many years the Federal Govern- 
ment has observed Lincoln’s Birthday 
and Washington's Birthday as legal holi- 
days. I think the time has come for the 
Federal Government to join most of the 
other States who have for many years 
also observed Columbus Day as a legal 
holiday. Certainly this recognition of 
the man who discovered America is long 
overdue. 

The name of Christopher Columbus is 
familiar to all Americans. Children 
learn about this brave Italian explorer 
in their classrooms at a tender age. 
They learn how he battled great odds 
with remarkable determination before 
discovering the New World and proving 
that the earth is round. The great cour- 
age displayed by Columbus serves as an 
inspiration to all Americans as well as 
citizens of other countries in search of 
new opportunity. 

An editorial from the Baltimore Eve- 
ning Sun, which I believe sums up the 
reasons why it is appropriate that a legal 
holiday be named in honor of Christo- 
pher Columbus, follows: 

Dor His Dar 

It is called Landing Day in Wisconsin, 
Fraternal Day in Alabama, Day in 
two more States and a memorial day in three 
others. But in most of the States, including 
Maryland, October 12 is Columbus Day, re- 
calling the date in 1492 when the Genoese 
ergy on eno found land in the West- 

and planted his cross of 
gratitude on shore at San Salvador. 
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Columbus Day is, in fact, observed in one 
form or another, under one or another of its 
names, in 38 States. Now a bill which has 
passed the Senate and is before the House 
would make the day a legal public holiday. 

Apart from Christmas and New Year's, the 
other days so designated are Washington's 
Birthday, Memorial Day, Independence Day, 
Labor Day, Veterans Day, and Thanksgiving 
The history made by the events and heroes 
they honor began with Columbus. We can- 
not think of the origin of the very concept of 
the New World without thinking of him. 
As Morison and Commager say in their 
“Growth of the American Republic,” he “per- 
sonally led the first colony to the New World 
in 1493; he discovered the South American 
Continent in 1498; and he obtained the first 
definite news of the Pacific Ocean. The 
history of the Americas stems from his four 
voyages.” If the purpose of legal holidays is 
to cause us to remember men and moments 
of greatness, to honor turning points in the 
story of mankind, to give a special place to 
dates marking decisive changes in the world’s 
development, then Columbus surely deserves 
the full and formal recognition of his day. 


No Rush 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, a sub- 
ject which has received the attention of 
a number of members of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, par- 
ticularly members of the Subcommittee 
on Postal Operations, concerns the trans- 
atlantic movement of mail by air, includ- 
ing airmail and military ordinary mail. 

Therefore, I wish to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues an editorial on 
the subject which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal on September 1, 1964, and 
in particular, the reply to this editorial 
by Mr. Richard M. Jackson, president of 
Seaboard World Airlines which was 
printed in the September 24, 1964, issue 
of the Journal. Certainly both sides have 
a right to be heard. 

The article follows: 

No RusH 

If your mail does not get to its destination 
as fast as you think it ought to, the fault is 
not always the Post Office Department's. 
Look at what happened to the Department's 
proposal to speed airmail across the Atlantic. 

Some weeks ago postal officials announced 
plans to allocate most transatlantic airmail 
to airlines having all-jet flights. This un- 
derstandably upset a couple of airlines carry- 
ing mail on their prop-jet aircraft, which of 
course are slower than pure jets; no one likes 
the prospect of revenue loss. 

So the prop-jet operators took their case to 
the Federal court, and have won an order 
forbidding the Post Office Department from 
making its planned switch to the fastest 
available means of transportation. 

It probably wouldn’t be quite fair to say 
that had the Post Office been under com- 
parable restraints from the start, mail today 
might be still traveling overseas under sail, 
and across the country via pony express, 
But it does seem the Department has enough 
slowdown capability of its own, without 
needing any such judicial help. 
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From the Wall Street Journal, Sept. 24, 
1964] 


AIRMAIL ABROAD 


EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

Your editorial No Rush” (Sept. 1) created 
the impression that transatlantic airmail 
fiown in pure jets will be delivered sooner 
than that flown in prop-jets because of the 
speed differential between the two airplane 
types. In a large degree this is not true 
since the number of deliveries to the ad- 
dressee (usually one a day) is the controlling 
time factor. 

For example, in the case of one delivery 
a day, airmail arriving at foreign cities prior 
to 3 a.m. will be delivered to the addressee 
later that morning; and airmail arriving at 
any time in the next 24 hours will be deliv- 
ered on the following morning. It makes no 
sense to favor one flight over another (one 
airline over another) if there is no improve- 
ment in the actual delivery to the addressee. 
A 3-hour differential in arrival between a jet 
and a prop-jet night is meaningless unless it 
Spans the 3 a.m. airmail arrival deadline 
(which none of them does). 

It is clear that the Post Office Department, 
with the support of the large jet operators, 
made an unwarranted change of policy with- 
out due process of the law, and the courts 
have twice recognized their illegal action 
with injunctions, The transatlantic alr- 
mail addressee is getting the same excellent 
service either way, and it is indeed an un- 
fortunate spectacle when a Government de- 
partment can be used by huge companies to 
obtain competitive advantage over their 
smaller rivals. 

Ricwarp M. JACKSON, 

President, Seaboard World Airlines, Inc. 

Jamaica, N.Y. 


Reapportionment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. ABELE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. ABELE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to insert an 
article in the Recor which should con- 
cern all thinking Americans. This ar- 
ticle, entitled “Reapportionment Would 
Endanger Rural Representation,” was 
written by Richard L. Prether and ap- 
peared in the August 1964 issue of Buck- 
eye Farm News. The article focuses its 
attention on how reapportionment would 
affect Ohio: 

REAPPORTIONMENT WOULD ENDANGER RURAL 
REPRESENTATION 
(By Richard L, Prether) 

Reapportionment could be a reality soon 
for Ohio. Only one small light of hope 
shines out against this action, and that is 
the McCulloch amendment, which, if passed, 
could put Ohio's present process of electing 
State representatives on more solid constitu- 
tional grounds. 

The irony of the situation is that Ohio for 
61 years has been electing members of the 
house of representatives with a system that 
has been fair to both population and politi- 
cal units, flexible to provide for shifts in 
population and interests, has minimized 
periodic bickering over the question of re- 
apportionment, and the system has been 
proven by the quality laws approved by Ohio 
Legislatures, but now the U.S. Supreme 
Court says this system is unconstitutional. 
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The threat of reapportionment has been 
lurking in the background of agriculture for 
a number of years, ready to gobble up rural 
America, 

The Ohio Farm Bureau Federation has 
fought reapportionment for many years on 
the grounds that the present system is fair 
and just, giving each county at least one 
member in the Ohio house, D. R. Stanfield, 
executive vice president, OFBP, said recently. 

“Our system also takes into consideration 
population when electing members to the 
house,” he remarked. 

If reapportionment based on population 
alone takes place in Ohio, about 48 counties 
could lose direct“ representation in the 
house of representatives. To make the pic- 
ture clearer, these counties are presently 
represented by 48 members in the house, but 
after reapportionment they would share less 
than 20 representatives. 

EIGHT WOULD CONTROL 


This process will, also, give eight large 
counties, comprising less than 10 percent of 
the State's total land area, more than a ma- 
jority in the Ohio house. These are Cuya- 
hoga, Summit, Mahoning, Franklin, Mont- 
gomery, Stark, Lucas, and Hamilton Counties. 

There are 88 counties in Ohio. So, 8 
counties would have more to say about leg- 
islation in Ohio than 80 other counties. 
Based strictly on population, Cuyahoga 
County would have more votes in the Ohio 
General Assembly than an entire southeast 
block of 36 counties, or more than one-third 
of the State’s land area. 

It is obvious that population alone is not 
a good guide for apportionment, but neither 
is area alone. Cuyahoga County with a 
1,647,895 population should have more rep- 
resentatives than Vinton County with only 
10,274 residents, 

Under the present system, Cuyahoga's pop- 
ulation is taken into consideration, giving 
that county 17 representatives. It also rec- 
ognizes the area of Vinton County by giv- 
ing it one representative. 

The US. Supreme Court by a 7-to-2 vote 
ordered a three-judge Federal court, uphold- 
ing the Ohio apportionment formula (Han- 
na amendment) that guarantees each county 
at least one representative, to reconsider its 
decision of June 12, 1963. 

The district court might have to go even 
further than the High Court is be- 
cause the 1851 Ohio constitution provides 
that “Every county having a population 
equal to one-half of said ratio, shall be en- 
titled to one representative.” 

Cleveland taxpayer, James D. Nolan, asked 
the lower court and the Supreme Court to 
declare only the Hanna amendment uncon- 
stitutional. In light of the High Court's de- 
cision that membership of State legislatures 
be based on population alone, this leaves this 
section of the Ohio constitution in question, 

to some courtroom observers. 

Ohio House Speaker Roger Cloud, Repub- 
lican, of Logan, recently named 21 Ohio leg- 
Islators to seek ways to elect State repre- 
sentatives on the equal-population rule now 
set up by the U.S. Supreme Court. The com- 
mittee is expected to meet late in July or 
early August. 

The Ohio constitution also provides that 
an apportionment board, consisting of the 
Governor, secretary of state and auditor, 
divide the State in redistricting. 

The present Ohio formula determining the 
State representative radio divides the State’s 
population (9,706,397) by 100, or 1 repre- 
sentative for every 97,064 residents. Also 
each county is guaranteed at least one 
house member. Rea onment is re- 
quired by the Ohio Constitution every 10 
years after a Federal census. 

Practically every State in the Union will 
be affected by the far-reaching Supreme 
Court decision. Many people are trying to 
evaluate the situation, if reapportionment is 
completed on a strict population basis. 
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Political experts are saying nationally 
that elty and urban people, who will be in 
control, are generally for higher taxes to 
pay for more State services, including most 
of the welfare aids. They also predict that 
it will give organized labor a great op- 
portunity to pass legislation increasing 
workmen's compensation benefits, new min- 
imum-wage laws, and other programs geared 
toward the city. 

So, not only will the political change be 
great, the economic change may be even 
greater. Experts are generally in agree- 
ment that the Democrats will benefit by the 
U.S. Supreme Court ruling, although there 
are others who predict it will even itself 
out because suburban areas are generally 
Republican. 

Many political observers believe that the 
proposed constitutional amendment of US. 
Representative WILIA M. MecuLocrt, 
(Republican, of Piqua), of the Fourth 
District, may come too late to salvage pres- 
ent systems in operation. 

The proposed amendment, given full sup- 
port by the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, 
would guarantee States the right to appor- 
tion one house of their bicameral legisla- 
tures on factors other than population. 
This legislation needs a two-thirds majority 
vote by Congress and three-fourths of the 
State legislatures to amend the U.S. Con- 
stitution. Hearings were scheduled for late 
July or early August. 

In opposing the Supreme Court ruling, 
Stanfield cited the dissenting opinion of Jus- 
tice Potter Stewart who said the decision 
finds no grounds in the U.S. Constitution. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren, of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, stated in the majority opinion 
(6 to 3) that “considerations of area alone 
provide an insufficient justification for de- 
viations from the equal-population prin- 
ciple. Again—people, not land or trees or 
pastures—vote.” 

It might be of interest to note that Justice 
Warren, when Governor of California, and 
Republican candiate for Vice President, op- 
posed what he is recommending in the re- 
cent ruling. 

Justice John Marshall Harlan's dissenting 
opinion, countered the majority statement 
with the following: “It is surely equally ob- 
vious and, in the contest of elections, more 

ul to note that people are not 
ciphers and that legislators can represent 
their electors only by speaking for their in- 
terest—economic, social, political—many of 
which do reflect the place where the electors 
live.” 

When Justice Warren was Governor War- 
ren, he agreed with Justice Harlan. 


The Honorable Albert Rains 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 30, 1964 
Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. I yield 
Louisiana. 


to the gentleman from 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
did not realize this afternoon, when the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ROBERTS] 
took the well, that he was going to pay 
tribute to ALBERT Rams. 

There are Members of this House who 
have been here much longer than I have 
and who know ALBERT Rarns perhaps a 
little better than I do. I do not profess 
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to have known ALBERT for a long time, 
but as he leaves this Congress of his own 
free will and accord I must say to Amer- 
icans everywhere that the U.S. Congress 
is indeed losing one of its most distin- 
guished Members. 

I know there will be those who will say, 
upon his retirement, that they have not 
agreed with some of his actions in Con- 
gress, but the same can be said of any or 
every Member who leaves the halls of this 
Congress. 

I do not believe it can be said that 
ALBERT RAINS has ever, during his tenure 
in the Congress, acted in bad faith. If 
ALBERT Rams has made mistakes while 
he has been here in the Congress, they 
have been mistakes of the mind and not 
mistakes of the heart. 

I have enjoyed my personal dealings 
with ALBERT. I consider him a personal 
friend. I consider him as capable as any 
man in this House of Representatives and 
do so without reservation. As a less ex- 
perienced colleague he has assisted me 
and my constituents over and over again. 

He is a great American and I know 
that the good people of Alabama and 
the American people everywhere are go- 
ing to miss his services here in this Con- 
gress. I only wish him God's blessing 
in these remaining years of his life. His 
successor had better have big feet be- 
cause he will be called upon to fill the 
shoes of a big man. Mark my words and 
mark them well. History will record that 
his footprints have left their imprint in 
the sands of time. History will record 
him worthy of being remembered. He 
will be remembered. 


The Honorable Albert Rains 
SPEECH 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1964 


Mr. HALPERN, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
thrilled and I am awed by this tribute to 
one of the truly great Members of this 
House today. In fact, my feelings are 
intermingled, 

I feel pleased, I feel privileged, and I 
feel proud to participate. 

I feel pleased to see this time taken to- 
day to pay tribute to a man retiring from 
our ranks physically but who will never 
retire from our hearts or from the work 
of the Congresses to come. 

I said I feel privileged. I am privi- 
leged—privileged to be able to join in 
this tribute and to say how beloved he 
is, what warm personal affection I have 
for him, and how truly admiring I am 
of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Rats]. 

Isaid I feel proud. Yes, Iam proud— 
proud to be a Member of the House and 
to have the opportunity of knowing such 
a fine colleague, so beautiful a human, 
and so able a public servant. 
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I have learned much from At RAINS, 
From the first day I became a member 
of the Banking and Currency Committee 
I took notice of AL. One could not help 
but notice him—his calmness and col- 
lectiveness under stress and during diffi- 
cult sessions attracted me immediately. 

His unique grasp of the issues at hand, 
his scope of knowledge, his analytical 
mind, his sense of fairness, his tasteful 
humor and his brilliance are truly ex- 
ceptional. 

I have been privileged to have served 
with AL Rams in the committee and in 
this House. My life and my own public 
Service have been much enriched by hav- 
ing had ths experience, and I feel cer- 
tain that many, many other Members of 
the House feel the same as I do. 

I am particularly honored to be able 
to join im this tribute to our colleague 
today and to wish him many, many years 
of good health and happiness. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. I thank 
the gentleman from New York. 


The Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following: 

/ TRR CHOICE 

The election this November will be the 
most crucial of the century thus far, for 
as at no other time in recent decades it will 
determine the basic direction this country 
is now to take. 

This will be true no matter who wins. If 
Mr. GOLDWATER wins, the people will have is- 
Sued an unmistakable mandate for some 
fundamental changes. If he loses but comes 
somewhere near close it will be clear signal 
to slow up sharply in the present drift to- 
ward the welfare state. If Mr. Johnson wins 
big. it will be just as clear an indication 
that people are content with the way things 
are going. We've come to a basic choice. 

The thing to keep in mind through the 
heat of the election campaign is that the 
overriding issue is the choice between philos- 
ophies of government. True, we will be 
choosing between men, too. But more im- 
Portantly, we will choose between what they 
champion. We may or may not like every- 
thing about the man we vote for. We may 
or may not agree with everything he says. 
But which man represents more nearly the 
Way we want this country to go? That is 
the big question. Let's never lose sight of it. 

Moreover, it’s the first time in many years 
that the choice has been clear cut. Mr. GOLD- 
WATER is not a “me-too” Republican. He 
doesn't just claim that he could carry out 
& version of the Democratic program, under 
another label, better than the Democrats 
could. He offers a fundamentally different 
program. And he has the courage to state 
it forthrightly without the kind of “some- 
thing for everybody and let's offend no- 
body“ political pap we are so used to. Agree 
with him or not, it’s refreshing and it’s a 
change. You know where he stands. 

What are some of the choices in we 
have the chance to make? Well here are a 
ew: 
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1. We have seen a steady drift toward a 
bigger, more powerful, more centralized, 
more authoritarian big state. That can 
scarcely be denied. Anyone who wonders 
whether it is real, can measure it concretely 
by our increasing. number of bureaucrats, 
our ever bigger budget, our continuous deficit 
spending, our proliferation of programs 
which try to solve every problem in the 
country (including those that can better 
be solved closer to home) our evermore nu- 
merous handouts to more and more people. 
the Increasing reach of government into the 
private lives of its citizens, the penchant for 
putting government increasingly into busi- 
ness in competition with private enterprise. 
We all know this has been going on and at 
an increasing pace. Do we want it to go 
further or is it time to call a halt? We 
can do it without “reverting to yesterday,” 
which, incidentally, no one is proposing. 

2. Do we want more—or less—Federal dab- 
bling in local affairs? Who knows better 
what we want and how to get it—we our- 
selves, and our State and local governments, 
or an army of nonelected bureaucrats and 
wise men down in Washington? 

3. Do we want a dollar that amounts to 
something or one continually cheapened by 
a Government that has decided not to live 
within its Income? 

4. Do we want to continue indiscriminate 
and wasteful foreign aid that “can't be cut 
further,” or pare this back to a sensible pro- 
gram that probably would, in fact, achieve 
its objectives even better? 

5. Do we want a farm policy which con- 
tinues to aim at further Government con- 
trol over agriculture, or one that begins to 
hand farming back to farmers, with markets 
rather than bureaucrats setting prices? 

What kind of appointments do we want 
made? 

6. What kind of appointments do we want 
made to the Supreme Court? More like 
we've had? 

These are a few of the questions that face 
us this November. And as we said in the 
beginning, let's not get so absorbed with 
personalities that we forget what the real is- 
sues are. 


Salute to Guinea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
Guinea will celebrate the sixth anniver- 
sary of its independence, and we wish to 
take this opportunity to extend warm fe- 
licitations to His Excellency the Presi- 
dent of Guinea, Sekou Touré, and to His 
Excellency the Guinean Ambassador to 
the United States, Karim Bangoura. 

Its history since that fateful day in 
autumn 1958 is a telling chronicle of the 
implications of the choice facing all new- 
ly independent nations: whether to turn 
east or west for help. It is a source of 
reassurance and gratification to the 
Western World that Guinea, having once 
turned east to the Communist bloc for 
aid, has gradually turned back to the 
west. 

The Western World cannot, however, 
take credit for Guinea’s change of mind; 
the credit belongs rather to Prime Minis- 
ter Sekou Touré and other Government 
leaders, whose perceptive self-interest 
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led them to recognize the poor quality of 
Communist goods and the inferior work- 
manship of Communist technicians. 
Guinea has been a testing ground of 
the East-West offensive in Africa, and 
the East has failed miserably. 

But again, while we cannot help being 
critical of Guinea for turning to the 
Communist world for assistance in the 
first place, we must remember that the 
causes of this move were interwoven with 
the independence events of 1958. The 
first step, it is true, was Guinea’s rejec- 
tion of French President de Gaulle’s plan 
for limited autonomy in September 1958 
when all the other French African colo- 
nies accepted the De Gaulle program. 
From then on, Guinea was gradually 
pushed toward the Communist bloc. 
French administrators and technicians 
withdrew immediately, taking equipment 
with them, and French aid to Guinea was 
cut off. Guinea’s headstrong “non” in 
the referendum on limited autonomy iso- 
lated Guinea from the West, and requests 
for aid from the United States under- 
standably remained unanswered. 

Thus, the price of Guinea’s “non” be- 
came dependence on the Communist bloc. 
The Soviet Union was only too happy to 
answer Guinea's request for help affirm- 
atively, and the Soviet response was 
the extension of $127 million in aid, 
mostly in long-term loans. Soon Russia, 
East European, and Chinese diplomats 
and technicians began arriving in 
Guinea. During the first 3 years of its 
existence, Guinea was considered by 
many Western observers another Com- 
munist satellite. 


By the end of 1961, however, a signifi- 


cant change wasin the wind. The Guin- 
ean economy was lagging badly. State 
regulation of the economy had resulted 
in corruption and black marketing. 
Communist equipment proved ill-suited 
to the tropics, and spare parts were sel- 
dom available. Communist technicians 
were overbearing and sometimes incom- 
petent. Much Communist aid was desig- 
nated for useless showpieces rather than 
for basic essentials. The blowup oc- 
curred in late 1961 when evidence of 
Soviet involvement in an alleged plot 
against the government was uncovered. 
In December 1961, Guinea expelled the 
Russian Ambassador. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
Communists bungled badly in Guinea. 
With the new year of 1962, Guinea turned 
back toward the West, and relations be- 
tween Guinea and the West have stead- 
ily improved ever since. The US. 
aid program has been expanded at 
Guinea’s request, amounting to only $0.2 
million in 1961 but increasing to $10.4 
million in 1962 and $16.1 million in 1963. 
Guinea has adopted an investment code 
designed to attract foreign capital. In 
spring of 1963, American jet flights were 
inaugurated between New York and Con- 
akry, and an American trade fair visited 
Guinea. In May 1963, financial differ- 
ences were settled between France and 
Guinea. 

Thus, on the sixth anniversary of 
Guinea’s independence, relations between 
Guinea and the West are considerably 
different from relations 6 years ago. We 
commend Prime Minister Sekou Touré 
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and the people of Guinea for their deter- 
mined and successful efforts to secure 
the fruits of independence amid many 
difficulties. The sixth anniversary of 
their independence gives us the oppor- 
tunity to express our good will toward 
them, our best wishes for their success- 
ful development in the future, and our 
ardent desire for the continued improve- 
ment of relations between our two coun- 
tries, 


The Steuben Society in Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 21, 1964, the Steuben Society of 
America met in my home community of 
Rochester, N. V., for its 21st national con- 
vention. It was my privilege and honor 
to address the final banquet of this im- 
portant convention. 

Through the courtesy of Ward Lange, 
national chairman of the society, and my 
own constituent, Kilian J. Schmitt, 
chairman of the banquet, I obtained 
a copy of the platform of the society 
which contains a report on the accom- 
plishment of this convention. Because 
it so well tells the patriotic story of the 
Steuben Society’s members, their love 
of liberty, and dedication to the princi- 
ples of an America that is firm in its 
defense of freedom, I take pleasure in 
sharing this platform with my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives: 
PLATFORM FoR 1964-66 OF THE STEUBEN So- 

CIETY OF AMERICA AS ADOPTED BY THE 21 

NATIONAL CONVENTION IN ROCHESTER, N.Y., 

Avcust 21, 1964—RATIFIEO AUGUST 23, 

1964 

PREAMBLE 

In these times of increasing interdepend- 
ence of nations, of newly enfranchised peo- 
ples and of social and political upheaval, the 
tremendous challenges confronting the 
United States of America compel us to cham- 
pion the priceless heritage of freedoms passed 
on to us by our forefathers and to affirm the 
principles of government rooted in the dig- 
nity of the individual and the equality of 
citizens, no matter what their race, color, or 
creed, and to uphold and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

PLATFORM 

Firmly pledged to these convictions, we 

submit the following platform and program: 
1. Government system 

(a) We reaffirm our faith in, and pledge 
our allegiance to, the system of government 
as set forth in our Constitution: the execu- 
tive, the legislative, and the judiciary. 

(b) We advocate that any change in our 
system of government be made through con- 
stitutional amendments and not by executive 
fiat, legislative surrender, or judicial usurpa- 
tion. 

(c) We urge that all concepts of an all- 
Central Government and welfare 
state be rejected. 

(d) We recommend an amendment to the 
Constitution which would permit the voters 
to exercise directly their choice in the elec- 
tion of the President and Vice President. 

(e) We recommend that legislation be en- 
acted to establish the procedure in defining 
the conditions and circumstances under 
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which the President is considered unable to 
carry out the duties of his office, in order 
that his successor can legally assume such 
office, immediately. 

We recommend the election, by the Judici- 
ary Committees of both Houses of Congress, 
from a brief list of nominees made by the 
President, for filling the office of Vice Presi- 
dent, whenever it may become vacant. 

(f) We advocate an amendment to the 
Constitution which would prevent the Execu- 
tive from exceeding the treatymaking 
powers of his office. 

(g) We recommend that the Constitution 
be amended to provide that all Federal judges 
shall be appointed by the President subject 
to the majority approval of the Senate. Such 
appointments shall be for a probationary 
period of 2 years after which time the ap- 
pointment becomes permanent upon a two- 
third vote of the Senate. 

(h) We recommend the submission of pro- 
posed constitutional amendments directly 
to the qualified voters of each State. 

(1) We advocate the reorganization of 
governmental departments and bureaus as 
outlined by the Hoover Commission reports. 

(j) We favor a rollcall in both Houses on 
all bills and measures involving the expendi- 
tures of moneys. 

(k) We advocate the establishment of a 
Foreign Service Academy. 

(1) We urge the legislative branch of our 
Government to exercise their basic powers 
to ultimately compel the State Department 
to establish a standard of personnel selec- 
tion to insure personnel of the highest 
caliber. 

2. Church and state 


We maintain that the doctrine of separa- 
tion of church and state be definitely up- 
held. 

3. Communism—Subversion 

We propose to fight the doctrines and prac- 
tices of communism and other forms of 
subversion. 

We advocate the exclusion or dismissal of 
all Communists, fellow travelers and other 
proponents of subversion from public of- 
fice and any other positions of public trust. 

4. National defense 

(a) We adovcate adequate preparation for 
the defense of our country. 

In the event of a constitutionally declared 
war, all the resources of the country as well 
as its manpower, shall be made available as 
the Congress shall prescribe. 

(b) We urge a revision of the Universal 
Military Training Act To remove its injus- 
tices and uncertainties. 

5. Space Agency 

(a) We recommend that the Federal Goy- 
ernment encourage and stimulate basic re- 
search, experimentation, and operation of all 
aspects of the space program through and 
by private and nonprofit organizations with- 
out expense to the Federal Government 
through licensing agreements, mutual and 
otherwise. 

(b) We favor the development and pro- 
motion by the Federal Government of all 
other programs within space activities and 
the operation thereof all within sound budg- 
etary allotments in order that the United 
States of America may attain and/or retain 
its leadership in this field. 

(c) We advocate the development by pri- 
vate means of space communications and 
continued research within the overall pro- 
gram of our space planning. 

(d) We recommend that all space plan- 
ning be accomplished through the joint ef- 
forts of the Federal Government and private 


industry. 
6. Foreign affairs 
A. General: Conscious of the gravity of 
world problems, we advocate that our Gov- 
ernment in its relations with other nations 
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pursue policies which embody these con- 
cepts: 

(1) The interdependence of the free world, 
of which we form an in part, is the 
harsh reality of international life; however, 
the solidarity, friendship, and economic well- 
being of all the nations in our own hemi- 
sphere should have priority in United States 
diplomacy. 

(2) We must put increasing emphasis on 
regional pacts, both political and economic. 

(3) Admission to the United Nations of 
newly independent countries and their exer- 
cise of the full powers and rights of such 
membership shall be based upon national 
stability and political maturity. Until these 
conditions have been fulfilled applicant na- 
tions shall not be entitled to a vote but 
shall be permitted to attend sessions and 
participate in deliberations and debate. 

Member nations shall be deprived of their 
vote during their delinquency in payment of 
their assessments. 

(4) The constitutional guarantees and the 
sovereignty of the United States must not be 
surrendered to any suprastate or world gov- 
ernment. 

B. Foreign Aid: We urge that all authori- 
gations and appropriations for foreign aid 
be curtailed and rigorously supervised “on 
the spot“ in the nations receiving such aid. 
However, no such aid should be given to 
pea eal or Communist-controlled coun- 
tries. 

Expropriation of American property with- 
out adequate compensation shall disqualify 
recipients from such aid. The principle of 
the sanctity of private property must not 
be bargained away in international agree- 
ments. 

C. Self-determination: We advocate that 
the Government and the people of the United 
States must pursue their traditional policy 
of giving moral and material help to the re- 
unification of Germany and all other na- 
tions which have been torn asunder and are 
striving to reunite under the age-old law of 
self-determination. 

D. Common Market: (1) We favor close co- 
operation with the European Common Mar- 
ket. However, should the Common Market 
take any action prejudicial to any segment 
of our economy, we recommend that the 
Federal Government take such supportive 
measures necessary to equalize our competi- 
tive position. 

(2) We favor the establishment of a com- 
mon market in our own hemisphere to ef- 
fectuate the potentials inherent in the 
Common Market of Europe. 

E. Metric system: As an instrument of fur- 
thering industrial and commercial efficiency, 
we advocate universal adoption of the metric 
system. 

7. Immigration law 


(a) We firmly believe that our immigration 
law must serve first the best interests of our 
Nation and must contain a clearly defined 
system of selective control. Until a better 
control has been devised we favor the pres- 
ent national origins quota system, updated 
and based on the 1950 or 1960 national cen- 
sus, with all unused quotas to be pooled for 
proportionate reallocation to alleviate hard- 
ship cases. 

(b) We further believe that: To deal with 
emergencies arising out af acts of aggression 
and oppression, the law must provide for the 
speedy enactment of special emergency legis- 
lation. 

8. Tazation 


We believe that current methods of taxa- 
tion are confiscatory and tend toward the 
destruction of our free institutions; there- 
fore we advocate that studies now underway 
of both the Federal and State tax systems 
be expedited to achieve a more equitable tax 
structure. 
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9. Currency and balanced budget 


(a) We advocate a return to sound fiscal 
Policies. directed toward a balanced budget, 
the maintenance of a sound currency and a 
constant appraisal of administrative opera- 
tions directed toward economy and increased 
efficiency in governmental functions. 

(b) We recommend that the national debt 
shall be amortized annually. 


10. Government subsidies 


We believe that the granting of subsidies 
should not be made a permanent Federal 
Policy. Consequently, we advocate that 
existing subsidies, except where required for 
defense purposes or to meet foreign com- 
petition, be eliminated in an orderly man- 
ner so that our domestic production and 
markets will not be adversely affected. 


11. Government employment—civil service 


(a) We believe that public service should 
be fostered. 

(b) Qualifications for employment by the 
Federal Government under Civil Service 
Jurisdiction should be based on merit only. 

(c) We advocate that any public servant 
who under oath shall refuse to answer ques- 
tions concerning his or her loyalty to this 
Nation, shall suspended and his or her re- 
muneration shall cease. 

(d) Officials in positions of policymaking 
power shall not be protected by civil serv- 
ice status. 

(e) We vigorously oppose the weakening 
of the present provisions of the Hatch Act 
as it applies to Government employees. 

12. Veterans r 


We advocate that veterans receive ade- 
quate care from our Government for serv- 
ice-connected disabilities. 


13. Business, capital, and labor 


(a) We advocate fair and effective enforce- 
ment of laws designed to prevent monopoly 
and restraint of trade, by capital and labor. 
The ability of small business to compete in 
& free market must be preserved. 

(b) We believe that the incentive and ini- 
tiative of the individual must be encouraged, 
and that Government should not compete 
with private industry. 

(c) We maintain that the public interest 
demands that labor and management dis- 
charge their responsibility to achieve indus- 
trial peace and maximum efficiency in pro- 
duction in order to halt the wage-price spiral, 
and to enable America to compete with the 
Common Market for world trade. 

(d) We advocate that labor and manage- 
ment take effective measures to retrain em- 
Ployees whose jobs may be abolished through 
automation. 

(e) We believe that neither management 
nor labor should cause, directly or indirectly, 
any work stoppage affecting vital public needs 
and national defense. 

(f) We favor the trial of unfair labor prac- 
tice cases in Federal district courts. 

Complainants should have the alternative 
right to present their own cases, or to have 
local U.S. attorneys present them. 

14. Education 


in) We oppose Federal aid to education. 
Education is solely the obligation of the 
State and community. Federal aid, sooner 
or later will result in Federal control. 

(b) The knowledge of foreign languages is 
essential for completion of scientific courses 
in most of our educational institutions, and 
for cultural, scientific, political and economic 
intercourse among nations. Among the for- 
eign languages, the study of German is a 
most critical need. 

(c) We believe that schoolbooks treating 
of historical and cultural subjects should be 
based upon accurate unbiased research. We 
advocate that courses in the history of the 
United States and of civil government be re- 
quired subjects in the curricula of all our 
institutions of learning. 
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We condemn all attempts to use educa- 
tional institutions for the furtherance of pri- 
vate interests or for propagation of ideas sub- 
versive to our form of government. 

We advocate the continued study by Gov- 
ernment agencies and private organizations 
of the manifold problems facing youth today. 

15. Social security 


(a) We advocate that the funds collected 
under the Social Security Act be earmarked 
and used exclusively in payment of social 
security benefits. 

(b) We advocate that social security bene- 
fits be paid to all those entitled thereto re- 
gardless of other income. 

16. Medical care 

We advocate medicare for the aged as pro- 
vided under the Kerr-Mills Act, now suc- 
cessfully in operation in the majority of 
States. 

We oppose any legislation providing for 
medicare under social security. 

17. Public health 

(a) We propose that maximum precau- 
tions be exercised in the use of chemical and 
biological agents in products intended for 
public use or consumption. We urge con- 
tinued measures to effectuate the objectives 
of the Pure Food and Drug Act. 

(b) We advocate a comprehensive program 
of education on the dangers of narcotics and 
humane guidance and help for addicts. 


18. Conservation 


(a) We favor the conservation, develop- 
ment and effective control of our country's 
natural resources and their sound utilization 
for the present and future welfare of the 
people. 

(b) We advocate the strict enforcement of 
the laws protecting our national parks, for- 
ests, monuments and any natural resources 
affecting our national economy. 

19. Prohibition 

We are opposed to national prohibition. 

It would bring about a repetition of con- 
ditions existing during the attempted en- 
forcement of the 18th amendment. 


Congressman Tuten Commended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Waycross, Ga., Journal-Herald, in its 
issue of September 28, 1964, carried an 
editorial comment by the editor and pub- 
lisher, Jack Williams, Jr., which I think 
should be made a part of the record of 
this Congress because of the commenda- 
tion it makes of one of our colleagues 
from Georgia, Congressman J. RUSSELL 
Tuten, of Brunswick. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to set out 
for the House the contents of that edi- 
torial: ; 
TUTEN To Serve IN His Party 

“I do not hesitate to say that I have al- 
ways been a Democrat. And I will continue 
to be a Democrat. There is no doubt in my 
mind that the needs of the people have been 
served better and a more stable economy has 
prevailed under Democratic administrations." 

Congressman J, RUSSELL TUTEN, of Bruns- 
wick, thus affirms his allegiance to the party. 
His statement is refreshing at a time when 
some Dixie Democrats with short memories 
are pouting or switching. 
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Turxx, accepting his party's nomination, 
spoke some good commonsense. 

“It is easy to criticize the Federal Govern- 
ment,” he said. “We are all concerned about 
the rapidly expanding cost of our Govern- 
ment. And I share your anxiety about the 
necessity of applying businesslike principles. 
On the other hand, I find that we are over- 
looking the fact that we have enormous prob- 
lems at other levels of government. 

“Having recently served 8 years as a city 
official, I found it was almost impossible to 
provide our population’s needs without over- 
burdening the taxpayer. Some of you real- 
ize, but most of you are not aware of the 
fact that State and local government cost 
has increased at a much greater rate than 
the cost of our Federal Government. 

“It is easy to say that we are going to cut 
taxes 25 or 30 percent. But commonsense 
tells us that such a statement is ridiculous. 

“We would like to eliminate many of the 
programs. But permit me to risk a few 
statements. Many improvements are needed 
in your city and county which you can hardly 
accomplish without urban renewal or accel- 
erated public works, 

“It is difficult to meet educational require- 
ments, and I doubt you can do it without 
Government participation. I do not believe 
you can provide adequate hospitalization 
without the Hill-Burton Act. 

“It is not reasonable to believe the Amer- 
ican public would abolish the REA or social 
security.” 

Tuten made it quite clear that he can 
work with the Johnson administration for 
the progress and development of this area. 

“Old patterns will not work,” he said. 
“Democratic administrations of the past 
have stood the test. It is evident to me that 
I can serve you best by striving to improve 
the effectiveness of your party and mine.” 

RUSSELL TUTEN has taken his stand. He 
has rejected the call to turn back the clock. 


Some Constitution Week Thoughts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q! 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


Or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
188th anniversary of the Constitution 
of the United States was marked by 
many notable observances and by ap- 
propriate statements of all kinds. None 
was more fitting than the words of A. 
Fred Berger, Jr., of Davenport, Iowa, who 
as assistant county attorney for Scott 
County, Iowa, wrote a guest editorial for 
the Saturday Times-Democrat of Dav- 
enport, Iowa, in behalf of Constitution 
Week which was observed throughout the 
land last week. 

The Constitution is our guide as we 
deliberate in the Halls of Congress and 
I am sure that many of my colleagues 
will be interested in reading “Constitu- 
tion Week Thoughts” and weighing Mr. 
Berger’s analysis of what he feels are the 
obligations placed upon American citi- 
zens by their Constitution. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, the 
editorial by A. Fred Berger, of Daven- 
port, Iowa, follows: 

CONSTITUTION WEEK THOUGHTS 
CONSTITUTIONAL OBLIGATIONS 

A lawyer asked Him a question to test 

Him. “Teacher, which is the greatest com- 
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mandment in the law?” And He said to him, 
Jou shall love the Lord your God with all 
your heart and with all your soul and with 
all your mind.’ This is the greatest and first 
commandment, and a second is like it, Tou 
shall love your neighbor as yourself.’ On 
these two commandments depend all the law 
and the prophets.” 

The laws referred to by Jesus were the only 
statutes governing the total conduct of the 
people of His nation, and these statutes 
formed the basis and reason for the existence 
of the nation. 

The basis and reason for the existence of 
our Nation is the Constitution of the United 
States, It contains the laws governing the 
conduct of the people of our country. This 
being Constitution Week it is fitting to ask 
ourselves, What does the law of our Nation 

depend upon?” 

i To answer- this dificult question, it is 
necessary to discuss some of the important 
obligations placed upon the citizen by the 
Constitution. In order to govern, the Con- 
stitution established a legislative and ex- 
ecutive branch in the Government and pro- 
vided that these offices be filled by citizens 
through popular election. 

This places an obligation upon the Ameri- 
can people to vote at all primary and general 
elections, to be informed as to the ability 
and honesty of the candidates, to be inter- 
ested in legislation, and above all to actively 
support the party of their choice. 

The 10th amendment states that, “powers 
not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people.” 

‘There are over 3,000 counties in the United 
States, Each one has its own governmental 
system which provides laws, courts of justice, 
and administration for local affairs, among 
which are police and fire protection, educa- 
tion, health, welfare, and other forms of local 
service. 


Towns and cities are other forms of loca] 
government which function in much the 
same manner and for the same purpose as 
county governments. 

In recent years the powers of the States 
and local governments have been accumulat- 
ing in the Federal Government. In order to 
enforce the 10th amendment and preserve 
the powers of our local governments, each 
of us has the obligation to promote calm, 
clear thinking in all local problems of race, 
religion, and economics, and then take posi- 
tive action on the local level. 

If we fail to do so, the Federal Goyern- 
ment will be required to assume more and 
more of the powers reserved to the States 
or to the people by the Constitution. 

In addition to these obligations, the Con- 
stitution provides for equal and exact justice 
to all men of whatever state or persuasion, 
religious or political; freedom of religion; 
freedom of the press; the right of peaceable 
assembly; freedom of person under the pro- 
tection of the habeas corpus; and trial by 
juries impartially selected. 

These are mandates to our people to pro- 
mote justice and fairplay among our fellow 
men, of whatever walk of life; the 
obligations to see that none of these rights 
are denied a fellow American is obvious. 

And finally, we all have the obligation of 
obeying the law of the land and defending 
that law and this country if the need arises. 
It has been well said that “To fight for one’s 
country when its life is threatened by vio- 
lence is noble and heroic; to stand up for 
it in peace time is a virtue quite as neces- 
sary. And unless there be such virtue in 
citizenship, our traditions will be forgotten; 
our ideals neglected, and our institutions will 
crumble.” 

The conversation described in the opening 
of this editorial took place almost 2,000 years 
ago. Jesus advised that the law of His na- 
tion depended primarily upon the people's 
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duties and obligations to their God and their 
neighbors. 

If we ask ourselves today “What does the 
law of our Nation depend upon?” can we not 
give this answer: “We must perform our 
duties and obligations under the Constitu- 
tion and in no way hinder or deny the right 
of our neighbor to perform these same duties 
and obligations.” In substance, is this not 
the same answer Jesus gave to the lawyer 
centuries ago? 


Congressman Abele Reports to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. ABELE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. ABELE. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
including a copy of my latest report to 
the people of the 10th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Ohio. This report deals with 
the problem of reapportionment that is 
facing most of our State legislatures. 
This is a problem of deep concern for 
every thinking American: 

REPORT 


On June 15 this year the Supreme Court 
handed down a decision that shocked all 
thinking Americans. By a 6-to-3 decision 
the Supreme Court decided that both houses 
of a State legislature must be apportioned on 
the basis of population alone. This decision 
struck against the very heart of our Ameri- 
can system of ent. Traditionally and 
historically, the States have had the right to 
determine for themselyes the manner in 
which their legislators were elected. This 
decision, if allowed to stand unchallenged, 
would change the whole concept of our 
American form of government. The tradi- 
tion of a two-house or bicameral legislature 
is older than the Constitution itself. Most 
of the colonies, before becoming States, had 
bicameral legislatures. Indeed, the Consti- 
tution itself specifically provides that the 
legislative branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment be composed of two Houses. All but 
1 of our 50 States have two-house legisla- 
tures. Traditionally, one of the. houses of 
the legislatures is composed on a basis other 
than population, 

The Supreme Court denies the States the 
right to determine the manner in which they 
are to be represented, It does, in effect, do 
away with the tradition of a two-house legis- 
lature. More specifically, it would deny the 
rights of the people of southeastern Ohio to 
adequate representation in the general as- 
sembly. In this country, we have always 
concerned ourselves with the problem of ma- 
jority rule and minority rights. The major- 
ity of the people should have the right to rule, 
but not at the expense of the rights of the 
minority. 2 

In Ohio we have worked out an equitable 
solution to the problem of representation. 
The State senatorial districts are alined 
on the basis of population and members of 
the Ohio House of Representatives are ap- 
portioned on the basis of population with 
the provision that each county is entitled 
to elect one representative regardless of its 
size. Under this system each county in the 
10th Congressional District has 1 repre- 
sentative, while Cuyahoga County has 17. 
This insures that all the counties have an 
independent voice in the affairs of state and 
that their best interests are represented. 
The people of Ohio have the right to decide 
for themselves the manner in which they 
wish to be represented. 

The effect of this decision would be to turn 
control of the State legislature over to the 
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eight most populous counties in the State. 
This would mean that programs which in- 
volve the whole State, and your tax dollars, 
could be dictated by representatives from 
these eight metropolitan areas. Too often, 
our section of the State has been neglected 
in vital areas such as roads, buildings, and 
schools. We would be like beggars eating 
the crumbs off the legislative tables. 

What is being done about this decision? 

I, along with other Members of Congress, 
have proposed a constitutional amendment 
that would guarantee the rights of the State 
to apportion one house of their legislature 
on a basis other than population. However, 
the amendment procedure is a time-consum- 
ing process and would require ratification of 
three-fourths of the States before it becomes 
the law of the land. Meanwhile the courts 
are acting to enforce their recent decision. 

Some means of buying time is 
to prevent the disruption of governments. 
For this reason, I introduced a bill which 
would take jurisdiction away from the Fed- 
eral courts in matters regarding reapportion- 
ment. A bill similar to the one that I in- 
troduced was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This bill, if passed by the Senate 
and signed by the President, would give the 
States time to put their own houses in order, 
while awaiting the ratification of a constitu- 
tional amendment. 

What we have seen here is another example 
of the courts overstepping their bounds and 
legislating by judicial decree. The Congress 
has the right to limit judicial authority as 
given the Congress by the Constitution. Con- 
gress must exercise this power to preserve 
our traditional oe 

I would suggest every citizen in the 
10th District of Ohio who wishes to keep 
our present form of representation write their 
U.S. Senators or any Senator they may know. 


Envoy to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1964 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, for several weeks I have been 
endeavoring to formulate in my mind a 
fitting tribute to Dr. ANTONIO FERNÓS- 
Isrrn, the Resident Commissioner from 
Puerto Rico. 

All of us here are aware of his gentle 
characteristics and his complete devo- 
tion to his beloved Puerto Rico. 


An editorial in the Washington Post 
this week contains what I want to say 
about this distinguished gentleman. I 
offer it for the RECORD: 

Envoy ro CONGRESS 


For 18 years, an unpretentious and likable 
physician has been the voice of Puerto Rico 
in the U.S. Congress. It is true that Puerto 
Rico's Resident Commissioner, Dr. ANTONIO 
Fernos-Isern, has earned no gaudy celebrity 
in that time. His methods have been those 
of quiet persuasion, and he has eschewed 
hucksterism and humbug. But his record 
is impressive, he has an enviable reputation 
for sincerity and fairness, and as he prepares 
to return to Puerto Rico, he deserves a warm 
“well done.” 

When Dr. FERNÓS-ISERN arrived in 1946, 
his own post was appointive and his coun- 
try bore the melancholy reputation of being 
“the stricken land.” Since then, the island's 
wealth has tripled, hope has supplanted de- 
spair, and Puerto Rico has become a self- 
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governing Commonwealth within the Ameri- 
can Union. The Resident Commissioner, it 
should be added, has been an elective office 
since 1948. 

This quiet nonvoting delegate to Congress 
has played a key role in framing the legisla- 
tion that has altered the island’s destiny. 
Now he is returning to run for the Puerto 
Rican Senate (along with his retiring chief, 
Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin), where his ex- 
perience may further benefit the island. His 
likely successor, the nominee of the dominant 
Popular Democratic Party, is Santiago 
Polanco Abreu, speaker of the Puerto Rican 
House. But before the guard changes, 4 
group of friends of Puerto Rico will gather 
on Saturday to express their affection and 
respect for Dr. Fern6s-Isern. He has surely 
earned both. 


The Fourth Anniversary of Mali 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 22, the Republic of Mali cele- 
brated the fourth anniversary of her in- 
dependence. I wish to commemorate 
this occasion at this time, by extending 
our warm felicitations to His Excellency 
the President of the Republic of Mali, 
Modibo Keita. 

Four years ago, President Keita pro- 
claimed the Republic of Mali. He thus 
closed another chapter in the evolution 
of his country from the French colony of 
Soudan to an independent and progres- 
Sive African state which is trying to 
transform itself into a modern nation. 
Envisioning a greater West African na- 
tion, two former West African French 
territories, Senegal and Soudan, united 
in the Federation of Mail. They chose 
for their union the name of the great 
empire that had once spread over much 
of the area. Internal difficulties soon 
rent the Federation and Senegal broke 
away in August 1960. 

Left alone, the Soudanese or Malians 
as they were now called, did not turn 
back, but instead strove to live up to 
the name of “Mali,” which means hip- 
popotamus in one of their languages and 
signifies strength. They sought to 
mobilize the country’s resources in order 
to build a modern, viable state which 
would not have to rely on other countries 
for its existence. 

To map its progress, the Malian Gov- 
ernment instituted an ambitious 5-year 
Plan which takes into account the fact 
that Mali is a landlocked country and 
that the country’s economy does and will 
rest for sometime on farming, livestock, 
and fishing. 

Mali is fortunate in possessing an ag- 
ricultural base which can provide revenue 
for development. Attention is being paid 
to this sector of the nation's life and to 
the construction of industrial plants 
which will process Mali’s agricultural 
products—meat, cotton, peanuts, vege- 
tables, and fruits—end thus save or pro- 


problem of transportation in order to 
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facilitate the movement of goods within 
Mali itself and to its neighbors whose 
ports handle Mali's produce. 

While it is using all internal resources 
that it can muster, the Malian Govern- 
ment realizes that it will have to rely in 
part on outside financial and technical 
assistance for some time to come. In 
line with its neutralist posture, Mali has 
accepted aid from a variety of coun- 
tries, including the United States. 
France, who remains its largest trading 
partner, also provides the greatest num- 
ber of technicians. However, the final 
goal is self-sufficiency and already many 
talented Malians have taken over posi- 
tions formerly held by outsiders. 

On this fourth anniversary of its proc- 
lamation as a Republic, I salute Mali on 
the serious efforts which it has made to- 
ward its development and I commend the 
earnest dedication of the many young 
Malians who are working hard for the 
betterment of their fellow citizens. 
Their endeavors are enabling Mali to 
live up to what its name means— 
strength. 


You Know He’s Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL W. RICH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following editorial which 
appeared in the Cincinnati Enquirer on 
September 29, 1964: 

You Know He's RIGET 


In the decade since he entered public life, 
Barry M. Gorpwater has been telling the 
American people things that many of them 
have not enjoyed hearing. 

For he has not seen politics as the art of 
misleading the American people, or as the 
trick of using the people’s money to buy the 
people's votes, or as the sclence of manipu- 
lating public images. 

He has seen politics instead as a means of 
creating an environment in which man can 
grow. 

Almost alone among the political figures 
of our time, he has had the audacity to sug- 
gest that man has the capacity for growth, 
that man has a mind and a spirit and a 
heart as well as a stomach. 

This has represented a notable departure 
from the cynical diet to which the American 
voter has become accustomed. 

For Senator GOLDWATER does not ask the 
American people to barter away one after 
another of their liberties in exchange for 
what the politicians are wont to call “secu- 
rity.” He thinks—and so, once, did all Amer- 
icans—that man has a higher purpose than 
to retire to a future of Federal handouts. 
He thinks—and so, once, did all Americans 
that the American Revolution produced some 
ideals and principles that deserved sharing 
by men everywhere. 

But America, we fear, has been seduced by 


this philosophy long ago lost faith in the 
people and in the people's wisdom. Hence, 
they have appointed themselves to determine 
what the people need and what they must 
have. And in the process, they have, little 
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by little, year by year, reworked the very 
fabric of America. 

They began by “helping” the farmer. And 
now the farmer can no longer raise what he 
pleases. Indeed, he must even support a 
Department of Agriculture that sends planes 
over his property to see what he plants. 

They began by “helping” the worker. And 
now the workingman finds himself being 
spoken for on a wide variety of social issues 
by a self-perpetuating clique of labor poli- 
ticlans who have forgotten what a dinner 
pail looks like. 

They began by helping“ the businessman. ~ 
And now the businessman must prostitute 
himself for Government contracts and the 
forlorn hope of immunity from bureaucratic 
harassment. 

They began by “helping” the aged. And 
now the retiree finds himself penalized if he 
earns enough to buy himself a good cigar. 

They began by helping“ the restive down- 
trodden. And now the streets of our cities 
have become veritable jungles. 

Is this the America we inherited? 

Is this the America we want to bequeath 
to our grandchildren? 

For daring even to ask these questions, 
Barry GOLDWATER has become the most slan- 
dered man in American political history. 
Arrayed against him is the whole propa- 
ganda apparatus of the Federal Government, 
to say nothing of its allies in the “liberal” 
establishment. 

He is portrayed as a poisoner of children, 
as a creature of the night riders, as a pawn 
of the militarists and the > 

To see the viciousness of the vilification 
heaped upon him is to begin to understand 
the desperation with which his enemies are 
trying to cling to the perverted political or- 
der they have been foisting upon America. 
Their purpose is to do considerably more 
than defeat him at the polls: they seek lit- 
erally to crush him lest any other muster the 
courage to ask them to account for their 
sordid works. 

The real issues of 1964 are far simpler 
than the defenders of entrenched statism 
would have us believe. 

The issues boil down to whether it is the 
destiny of the American people to become 
eae 3 pA a leviathan state at home 
an cower before totalitarian aggressors 
abroad. 

Barry GOLDWATER says it is not. And in 
your heart, you know he’s right. 

This is why we believe 1964 to present one 
of the great opportunities in America's po- 
litical history. This is why we believe Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER'S election to the Presidency 
to be the most urgent task to which the 
American people can devote themselves, 


Walking on Eggs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following: 

WALKING ON Ecos 

We live in a strange time indeed. 

Take, for instance, the economic situation 
in various of its complexities. 

We have had an income tax reduction, 
designed to spur spending and investment. 
With it, we have had more creeping infia- 
tion along with an increase in the social 
security tax. These have largely offset the 
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gains from the tax cut for millions of peo- 
ple. 

Much of the economy is booming. Yet re- 
ports from Washington tell us that plans 
are now being laid to cope with s possible 
downturn. And in many quarters there is 
a very real fear that more inflation, and on 
a bigger scale, may be in the offing. 

In other words, we are, so to speak, walk- 
ing on eggs. A prime duty of the next ad- 
ministration, Democrat or Republican, will 
be to put its house in order, to make a real 
effort to cut the cost of Government and 
to protect what is left of the dollar's pur- 
chasing power. 


Open Poll Shows Goldwater Ahead With 


Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I here- 
with attach a poll which was taken at 
the Farm Progress Show a few miles 
north of Lafayette, Ind., the home of 
Purdue University. The Farm Progress 
Show is sponsored annually by Prairie 
Farmer. Fletcher, Wessel & Enright, 
Inc., an advertising agency of St. Joseph, 
Mo., took this tabulation. I am sure 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
will be interested in the results of this 
poll which was not taken in secret—but 
was open to public inspection. The fol- 
lowing is from the Danville (II.) Com- 
mercial News of September 27, 1964: 
Potts SHOW GOLDWATER POPULAR WITH 

FARMERS 

Barry GoLowaTER emerged as the farmers’ 
choice for President during a sample ballot 
taken this week at the Farm Progress Show 
at Brookston, Ind., a few miles north of 
Lafayette. 

Of the 1,068 ballots cast, 57.6 percent indi- 
cated that the farmers casting them believed 
“GOLDWATER would make the best President,” 
while 42.4 percent preferred Johnson. This 
sampling came from an estimated attend- 
ance of 200,000, mainly from Indiana, Nli- 
nois and Iowa. 

The voting machines also proposed a list 
of 10 questions with reference to agricul- 
ture. Voters could agree very strongly, agree 
a little, disagree very strongly or disagree a 
little. 

Typical of the type of questions asked 
were the following: 

“Most farmers need government controls 
and subsidies to survive.” There was dis- 
agreement of 63.4 percent with this question, 
while 36.6 percent Indicated they believed 
the statement true. Disagreeing strongly 
were 52 percent, mildly 11.4 percent; agreeing 
strongly, 22.4 percent; mildly, 14.2 percent. 

“Cooperatives are unfairly criticized by 
commercial competition.” Agreeing were 
74.2 percent, 34.2 percent strongly, 30 per- 
cent mildly; disagreeing were 35.8 percent, 
16.5 percent strongly and 19.3 percent mildly. 

“To obtain fair prices for their commodi- 
ties, farmers need bargaining organization.” 
In answer, 68.6 percent agreed, 45.7 percent 
strongly, 22.9 percent mildly; disagreeing 
was 314 percent, 10.3 percent strongly, 21.1 
mildly. 

In the choice for GOLDWATER or Johnson, it 
was pointed out by the sponsors of the vot- 
ing that 88.6 percent of those voting were 
strongly in favor fo their choice, while only 
11.4 were mildly favorable. 
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Sponsoring the sampling was Fletcher, 
Wessel, and Enright, Inc., an agricultural 
advertising concern of St. Joseph, Mo. Two 
voting machines were in operation during 


nually by Prairie Farmer. The first such ex- 
hibition in the 12-year serles was in 1952 
on the farm of the late Earl Bass, near Arm- 
strong. 


Foreign Economic Policy: The Herter 
Lecture Series 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, shortly be- 
fore the opening of the 1st session of the 
88th Congress, I had the pleasure of 
initiating the Christian Herter Lecture 
Series at Tufts University. I placed this 
speech in the RECORD on January 20, 
1963, page A221. Because of the interest 
that has been shown by my colleagues 
in the matters which I discussed therein, 
and the pertinency it has to the present 
GATT trade negotiations, I want to 
place the matter in the Recorp again. 
Under unanimous consent I place the 
material in the Recorp at this point: 

FOREIGN Economic POLICY 
(Remarks of the Honorable THOMAS B. 

Curtis, Republican, Second Missouri Die- 

trict, at the Herter Lecture, Tufts Univer- 

sity, Boston, Mass., Monday, Jan. 7, 1963) 

It is a privilege to be a participant in 
the Christian Herter lecture series established 
at this great university. It is appropriate 
that I should discuss foreign trade on this 
occasion as Christian Herter, the first Chief 
Trade Negotiator of the United States, pilots 
this Nation on a new and an uncharted 
course in the altered archipelago of foreign 
trade. 

I would be remiss if I did not take note 
of the appearance of Walter Halistein, the 
President of the European Economic Com- 
munity, here at Tufts in April of 1962, to 
lecture on the dramatic economic develop- 
ments occurring in Western Europe in the 5 
years since the Rome Treaty was signed. 
This massive emergence is one of the major 
reasons that old charts and old courses must 
be abandoned and new ones charted. 

The most important provision of the Re- 
elprocal Trades Act of 1962 (Trade Expansion 
Act) was the creation of the position of Chief 
Trade Negotiator requiring Presidential ap- 
pointment and Senate confirmation, carry- 
ing with it the rank of Ambassador Pleni- 
potentiary, and investing in it the basic 
powers of negotiating our trade treaties, 
and the newly designed Intercabi- 


net Trade Policy Committee. 


There are two basic reasons for the impor- 
tance of this provision. First, it raised the 
stature of trade negotiating throughout the 
world. Other countries sent their trade ne- 
gotiating teams to Geneva headed by top 
Cabinet officers or other top governmental 
Official. The United States, on the other 
hand, frequently and usually sent a team 
headed or directed by a top civil service 
employee, a highly competent person with 
highly competent people to assist him, but 
one with no stature of his own. His deci- 
sions were subject to telephone approvals 
sought from other faceless officials back in 
Washington, D.C. Now this has been 
changed. The decisions now will be made 
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on the spot backed by the authority and 
integrity of one of the highest officials in 
our Government, one who is directly respon- 
sible to the President. 

Second, it raises the stature of trade nego- 
tiating in the United States. Personally, I 
favored the creation of a new Department 
of Foreign Economics headed by a Cabinet 
officer who would be the Chief Trade Negotia- 
tor, and who would draw together in one 
place all the various important points where 
foreign economics impinge upon our domes- 
tic economics. As it is, the contact points of 
foreign economic forces are spread in an un- 
coordinated fashion throughout our Federal 
departments, bureaus, and agencies. 

I believe foreign trade or, to use the 
broader terms, foreign economics, has as- 
sumed such great importance to our Nation, 
even though trade itself amounts to less than 
10 percent of our gross national product, 
that we could not possibly deal with the 
problems it creates under our former ad- 
ministrative setup. 

However, I believe it is possible for the 
Chief Trade Negotiator to develop the powers 
that are entrusted to him in the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962 so that he can deal with 
the most important of the foreign economic 
contact points. 

The powers that go with preparing for 
trade negotiating are vested in this newly 
created office. The powers of conducting the 
negotiations of course are vested here, Fur- 
thermore, if the concept of the Intercabinet 
Trade Policy Committee that some of us had, 
and tried to spell out in the committee re- 
port and during the congressional debate, is 
carried out, the compliance with the treaties 
and agreements negotiated will be supervised 
by the Chief Trade Negotiator. Finally, the 
Committee has authority to develop proce- 
dures for receiving, hearing, evaluating and 
recommending remedial action to the Presi- 
dent on allegations of unfair trade practices 
which bear on foreign trade agreements, even 
though not specifically a part of them. 

These charges of unfair trade practices 
may be directed against foreign or domestic 
businessmen, I hasten to point out. 

At this point, let me state that President 
Kennedy by appointing a former U.S. Secre- 
tary of State to the position of Chief Trade 
Negotiator has captured the full significance 
of upgrading the place foreign trade should 
hold in the council of nations and in the 
United States. Let me further state that by 
appointing a person with the wisdom, experi- 
ence, imagination, and integrity that 
Christian Herter possesses, we are most likely 
to develop the governmental machinery the 
new law makes possible for dealing with the 
problems presented in the field of foreign 
economics. 

It is in these areas that the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962 deserves the oft applied 
cliche, bold and imaginative. At the same 
time I make this point I want to make the 
point that what has been halled as bold and 
imaginative in the Trade Expansion Act— 
the granting to the President of additional 
trading material to further reduce tariff 
Tates and eliminate many altogether—is 
shirking and sterotype. This is no more 
than the last possible move remaining that 
could be made under the provisions of the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 1930. Too many 
people have forgotten that the Reciprocal 
Trade Acts were mere amendments to this 
basic act which remains on the books today. 
By starting from a level of high tariff rates, 
we were able to negotiate downward as Con- 
gress intermittently gave the President power 
to do so, Incidentally, the original Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act and most of those that 
followed permitted the President to negoti- 
ate upward if he had been so inclined, and 
so does the present law. This point has not 
been overlooked by many people who are 
unsympathetic with the doctrine of freer 
trade and may have a great significance. 
Time will tell. 
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What our trade policy will be, once we 
have used this last bit of tariff trading ma- 
terial the President now has is one of the 
questions not yet resolved. 

I have said that in this area of trading 
material the act is shirking, not bold. I 
justify my choice of words for the following 
reason. Today tariffs are among the least 
of the trade barriers that hamper free trade. 
Quotas, licenses, embargoes, internal excises, 
monetary policies, exchange rates, govern- 
mental subsidies of an infinite variety, state 
trading, Government sponsored or unre- 
strained cartels, health and other regulatory 
laws perverted to embargoes are the major 
barriers in international trade today. The 
United States is an offender in these areas, 
along with the other major trading nations, 
yet nothing meaningful is said in the Trade 

m Act about these trade barriers. 
The GATT, which seeks to eliminate all trade 
barriers, remains unmentioned in the Trade 
Expansion Act, either by name or by refer- 
ence to its principles. 

As a matter of fact, the most liberal of 
all trade barriers is the much abused tariff 
which is now being abandoned in toto. A 
tarif at least is a law for all to read, deter- 
mine, and apply, and courts have been set 
up to resolve differences of interpretations in 
accordance with established laws and pro- 
cedures. The other types of trade barriers 
I have listed almost without exception re- 
quire administrative determination without 
established laws, procedures, or courts. Who 
gets a quota, and how much, and into what 
ports in what quantities is the subject of 
administrative negotiation. This is govern- 
ment by men, not government by law. In 
this process woe betides the little operator 
and fortune blesses the operator with polit- 
ical connections and power. 

The trade adjustment features in the 
Trade Expansion Act deserve no such acco- 
lade as bold and imaginative. Redundant 
and defensive are the adjectives that come to 
my mind to describe them. The adjustment 
features for the unemployed duplicate the 
provisions in our unemployment insurance 
laws, our Manpower Training Act, and our 
depressed areas legislation. These new pro- 
visions can only confuse and damage estab- 
lished programs and do little or no good. 
The adjustment features which relate to em- 
ployers are unn for large corpora- 
tions which can adjust their line of prod- 
ucts and services within their own structure, 
and duplicate for smaller businesses the loan 
provisions of the Small Business Act. I used 
the adjective “defensive” because these pro- 
visions were placed in the law as a defense 
mechanism those who had been 
claiming for years that foreign competition 
damaged their business or their jobs. The 
same reasoning could be applied to any form 
of competition. The proponents of this 
defense mechanism fell back on the thesis 
that this economic results from the 
governmental action in reducing tariff rates 
and, therefore, the Government should com- 
pensate. The same reasoning should then 
apply when Government moves its contracts 
from certain businesses in one area to busi- 
nesses in other areas, or when Government 
takes any action which has an impact upon 
the marketplace. This would be quite an 
undertaking for a government with an an- 
nual expenditure of $100 billion, 

At this point I would like to make an ob- 
servation that I have been making for the 
past few years. I am convinced that most 
of our people who think they want protec- 
tion really want fairness in not pro- 
tection, not an advantage, and definitely not 
a handout. I have listened for years to the 
testimony of businessmen, labor, and farm 
groups who have appeared before the Ways 
and Means Committee in opposing the Recip- 
rocal Trade Act extension. I have dug into 
what seemed to be bothering them. Most of 
their troubles arise from lack of fairness or 
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reciprocity in trade matters on the part of 
their foreign competitors, from a State sub- 
sidy to their competitor, or an embargo, or a 
quota system, or an unhealthy wage scale— 
unhealthy to the overall economy of the 
country which permitted it. 

I recall a statement from one of our ex- 
porters to Venezuela. He said his company 
was unable to compete with the Western 
German companies in that market because 
the German companies could offer more 
liberal credit terms financed by the German 
Government. I posed this case to Secretary 
of Commerce Hodges during the public hear- 
ings on the Trade Expansion Act last year. 
The Secretary's response worried me. He 
said, “Well, we will look into that and per- 
haps we (meaning some governmental 
agency) can enable the U.S. companies to 
match this liberal credit extension.” My ex- 
pressed thought was, if we really are talking 
about freeing up trade, why not negotiate 
with the German Government to quit sub- 
sidizing their businesses? Don't compound 
the error by subsidizing ours. 

Another matter coming out of the hear- 
ings comes to my mind which illustrates the 
point in a somewhat different way. The Sec- 
retary of Interior pointed with some pride 
to the fact that Government loans had been 
extended to some of our west coast fishermen 
who otherwise would have been forced out of 
business by the Japanese. The point was 
that our fishing boats were obsolete and 
needed renovation. I asked why the tariff 
on fish was not increased, if there was to be 
protection. In that way the most efficient 
of our fishermen would do the renovation. 
By a subsidy, the fishermen who were most 
efficient in presenting their case to the Small 
Business Administration for the guaranteed 
loan, not necessarily the best fishermen, 
would do the renovation. Either way, how- 
ever, we were not freeing up trade and by the 
subsidy method we might even be keeping 
an inefficient operation alive which would be 
coming back for more subsidy. As a not too 
irrelevant side point, there was testimony 
to the effect that it was not the efficiency of 
the Japanese fishing boats as much as it was 
the noncompliance by the Japanese with the 
international fishing agreements set up for 
conservation purposes which kept our fisher- 
men from competing. 

If this latter point turned out to be true, 
the gravamen of our fishermen's case was not 
protection of an American industry, but 


rather, insistence on the mutual observance. 


of good conservation laws. By protecting in- 
stead of insisting that a violation cease, we 
compounded the error and impeded the ex- 
pansion of trade. 

I want to express one other specific point 
of concern I have about our foreign trade 
policy. Section 203 of the ture Act 
which authorizes the President to enter into 
international cartel agreements in respect to 
agricultural products and products manu- 
factured therefrom with other nations was 
not only not repealed by the Congress, but 
at the request of the administration, its au- 
thority was broadened to provide that these 
agreements would be made binding on na- 
tions not party to the international agree- 
ment. It was this authority, incidentally, 
that lay at the base of the International Tex- 
tile Agreement entered into in Geneva in 
January of 1962. 

I asked Secretary of Commerce Hodges how 
it was determined how much textile, of what 
varieties, from what companies, from what 
countries were to come into what U.S. ports. 
He replied straight facedly that they were 
going to use the 1960 census figures. In 
other words, we are going to freeze the trade 
pattern as of that date. How expansive and 
progressive can we get? I know of nothing 
that more dramatically drives home the 
point I seek to make of the regressiveness, 
the stifling aspects of the license-quota type 
trade barrier. Is this what we are coming 
to once we have run out of the tariff-rate 
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trading material set up in the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act? This is not an isolated example 
of our use of quotas and licenses or interna- 
tional type cartel agreements. The Sugar 
Act is an example. Many of our agricultural 
products are state traded, under Public Law 
480. Indeed, very few agricultural products 
move without knocking against these kinds 
of trade barriers and government subsidies. 
Recently we have been utilizing the quota 
system instead of tariffs for oil imports. 

And now I must relate another important 
piece of legislation affecting foreign eco- 
nomics which was passed the last session 
of Congress. I refer to the Revenue Act of 
1962; that part which altered the tax treat- 
ment of American enterprise abroad. It has 
been my observation that we cannot separate 
trade from foreign investment and that any- 
thing that deters forelgn investment will 
deter trade, I think this is particularly true 
in face of the development of the European 
Common Market. Much has been made of 
the efficiencies the EEC countries will derive 
from manufacturing for a mass market. 
However, these are efficiencies that they 
should be able to put into effect without too 
much to do. However; mass man 
is based upon mass distribution and mass 
servicing, a point that seems to escape many 
economic planners. It requires the economic 
infrastructure of power, communications, 
transportation, and education, The United 
States is just about the only society that has 
developed the techniques of mass distribu- 
tion and mass servicing. For this reason I 
have suggested that the greatest opportu- 
nities open to U.S. enterprise in the Eu- 
ropean Common Market lie in the field of 
distribution and servicing. 

If some question this point, let me give 
just a practical Illustration which may 
drive it home. I have a friend who mass- 
produces special pallets to be used in mass 
warehousing where turnover is fast and 
handling must be made as efficient as pos- 
sible. There is no market in Europe, as yet, 
for his product, because warehousing has 
not been developed to this point and prob- 
ably will not be for many years. 

We have had so little regard for the dis- 
tributive and se sectors of our econ- 
omy, probably as a result of what seems to 
be our mesmerization with mass production, 
that we really have been unaware of what 
is going on. We accept packaging as rou- 
tine and actually curse advertising with 
an unawareness of the vital economic part 
they both play in obtaining the efficiencies 
that can be had in a mass market. Per- 
haps this point will drive the point home; 
while employment has been steadily declin- 
ing in manufacturing in the United States, 
employment in the service and distributive 
fields has continued to climb, even during 
our post-World War II recessions. 

Now, to get back to the point I sought 
to make about foreign investment. If we 
are going to avail ourselves of the opportuni- 
ties offered in the European Common Mar- 
ket in the service and distributive fields, 
we must encourage, not discourage, our capi- 
tal to move there. All the talk about our 
manufacturing processes moving to Europe 
is largely unanalytical. What movement 
there has been is largely to gain the effi- 
ciencies derived from having a crucial part 
of the manufacturing process nearer to the 
market for distributive and servicing em- 
ciencies. Actually this process creates more 
jobs in the United States than it displaces, 
not less. However, it is true the jobs will © 
be shifted out of manufacturing into dis- 
tribution and servicing, but they will be- 
come better paying and requiring less brawn, 
but a little more brains. 

It certainly is a shortsighted policy which 
seeks to solve a balance-of-payments prob- 
lem through discouraging healthy and re- 
munerative private investment going abroad. 
This is sacrificing gain over the long haul 
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for a very temporary short-term benefit. 
One of the strongest items in our balance 
of payments is the income we derive from 
our foreign investment. And yet Govern- 
ment policy seeks to weaken it. 

I do not introduce the subject to argue its 
merits or demerits. I brought it up primar- 
lly to emphasize its inseparable relation to 
our trade policy. In trade we talk of going 
one way, toward expansion, to help our bal- 
ance of payments, and in investment we 
talk and promote contraction, allegedly for 
the same purpose. This is a grave inconsis- 
tency. 

I do not like to mention the relatively 
trivial items the administration sponsored in 
the previous Congress, such as increasing 
the tariffs on the most person to person of 
all foreign trade, the trade between our 
tourists and the foreign shopkeeper, and 
cutting back on military personnel purchas- 
ing abroad. But they are straws in the wind 
which reflect the way the trade policy really 
is blowing. These two pieces of legislation 
were also promoted in the name of balance- 
of-payments problems. 

I must mention a major administration 
policy not referred to the Congress but set 
by Executive decree. This is the buy-Amer- 
ican program, adopted by the Defense De- 
partment. This policy requires purchases of 
military goods to be made in the United 
States if the U.S. price is not 25 percent 
greater than the foreign price. Already this 
has cost the Military Establishment over 
$100 million; at least, that is the boast of 
the Defense Department and the administra- 
tion when they were toting up the effective 
job they claimed they had done in respect 
to the balance-of-payments problem. 

While the administration talks freer trade. 
every policy it has followed to date indicates 
it is pursuing a course of more restricted 
trade—all in the name of balance of pay- 
ments, 

From this discussion you may be gaining 
the impression that I am the greatest free 
trader since Adam Smith, In theory, I guess 
I may be, but in practice I am a fair trader 
which puts me in bad with the so-called pro- 
tectionists with some frequency. I happen 
to believe that increased trade depends upon 
free trade and free trade depends upon fair 
trade. The points at issue revolve around 
the definition of fair trade. For a starter I 
will take the definitions set forth in the 
GATT. What my protectionist friends call 


protection I find, on analysis, to be usually a - 


differential, reflecting some subsidy or im- 
pact of a trade barrier set up on the other 
side by the competitor. The policy I would 
have us pursue is to remove the subsidy or 
the barrier, which is the justification for the 
differential. However, if a differential is to 
be used, I would recommend that the most 
liberal differential possible be used; this 
happens to be also the most flexible—it is 
the tariff. I would adopt only as a 
last recourse the other differentiale—those 
regressive devices of licenses, quotas and sub- 
sidies. I would eschew without equivoca- 
tion health and other regulatory laws used 
as subterfuges for economic differentials. 

I would oppose any differential that cre- 
ated a preference, that is, any differential 
which went beyond the economic difference 
sought to be measured for adjustment. 

I think our foreign economic policy should 
be trade wherever possible, not aid; when 
trade is not possible, then loans rather than 
grants; where loans are not possible, then 
know-how rather than money; and when 
know-how is not possible, then outright gifts, 
rather than money with a string tied to it. 
When we get to money with strings tied to 
it, we move out of economics into diplo- 
macy which is the realm of the State De- 
partment. 

I am happy that foreign economics is be- 
ing taken out of the hands of the State De- 
partment and is being placed, to some de- 
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gree, in the hands of a new, independent and 
possibly coequal agency headed by the Chief 
Trade Negotiator. This new law serves as 
the authority to do this. I believe our State 
Department should be relieved from any con- 
trol of the details that go to make up our 
economic arm, just as they have no control 
of the details that go to make up our mili- 
tary arm. Diplomacy is the area of endeavor 
of the State Department. In implementing 
our foreign policy, exercising diplomacy that 
is, we must be able to utilize the strength of 
either and both arms, military and economic. 
To make and keep them as strong as possible, 
they must be under the direction of their 
specialists, not specialists in diplomacy who 
sometimes are tempted, like Xerxes, to whip 
the seas when the laws of nature fail to re- 
spond to their pleas. 


Politics and Medical Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Newberry (S.C.) 
Observer, is timely and worthy of the 
attention of each Member of Congress 
while we are considering legislation 
which, if adopted, could lead to social- 
ized medicine, a collapse of our great 
social security system, and the destruc- 
tion of our superb medical standards: 

POLITICS AND MEDICAL CARE 


It is an unfortunate fact that medical care 
for the elderly has been made into a parti- 
san political issue. For—regardless of one's 
particular views on this matter, or the party 
to which one belongs—the inevitable result 
is to distort and cloud facts and to air claims 
and charges which cannot be substantiated. 

For one thing, it is said that an appallingly 
high percentage of people past 65 are com- 
pletely unable to pay for medical care. 
Trustworthy surveys have disputed this. As 
a whole, this group is in a much better finan- 
cial position than the medicare proponents 
will admit. 

The growth and worth of Blue Cross and 
other voluntary insurance plans have been 
minimized. The truth is that these plans 
have been and are making dramatic progress. 
Testimony given a Senate subcommittee a 
short time ago showed that the percentage 
of older persons with voluntary insurance 
more than doubled in the 10-year, 1952-62 
period, going from 26 percent to 54 percent 
to 60 percent. The number of over-65 per- 
sons thus covered at the end of 1962 was in 
the neighborhood of 10 million. 

No one opposes help for the needy, and 
Federal-State programs to achieve this are 
now in effect. They can and should be 
broadened and improved, and that certainly 
can be done without the socialistic—and ex- 
tremely costly—medicare approach. 

The work of the medical profession in this 
field deserves a great deal more recognition 
than it has been given. Organized medicine 
has been studying and working on the prob- 
lems connected with it for years. It pledges 
that no one shall be denied care because of 
lack of funds. Doctors everywhere devote 
time and skill, without charge, to those 
who are too poor to pay. 

Finally, nonsocialized medicine has pro- 
vided this country with standards of care 
which are not surpassed anywhere, And the 
way to assure still higher standards is to 
maintain the system which has made that 
achievement possible. 


October 1 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, this is 
my final rollcall report to constituents 
on the representation which I have given 
them in the 88th Congress. Differing 
slightly from the many periodic reports 
which have preceded it, a greater share 
of its contents is tabular material itemiz- 
ing my voting and attendance record, 
rather than commentary on why I voted 
asI did. This shift in presentation stems 
from my desire to provide the electorate 
with my complete voting record—which 
necessitates having this report appear in 
the CoNnGREsSIONAL RECORD on the final 
day of the session—and the increasing 
number of rollcalls as the House pushed 
toward adjournment. 

Nevertheless, this report does contain 
my condensed views on several measures 
which the House has considered since 
July 1. They include the land and water 
conservation fund, free medical care for 
owners of fishing boats, amendments to 
the Social Security Act, the wilderness 
bill, the President's recent action, against 
North Vietnam, antipoverty legislation, 
increased pensions for veterans, and the 
Housing Act of 1964. 

ROLLCALL NO, 187—-LAND AND WATER 
CONSERVATION FUND 


Statistics indicate the emergency na- 
ture of establishing a land and water 
conservation fund, a proposal which I am 
happy to note had overwhelming ap- 
proval of the House and Senate. Our 
population is increasing at the rate of 
1.7 percent annually. Per capita real 
income is climbing at a comparable rate. 
People are finding a great deal more 
leisure time through shorter workweeks, 
longer retirement, and longer vacations. 
Attendance at parks and other outdoor 
recreation areas is jumping about 10 per- 
cent a year, or a doubling in attendance 
every 8 years. It has been reliably es- 
timated that total recreation use in the 
year 2000 will be 10 times greater than it 
was a scant 8 years ago. 

Faced with this crisis of population 
versus recreational space, the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund is aimed at 
tackling the problem on a Federal-State 
basis. The program permits the States 
to plan, acquire and develop outdoor 
recreational facilities, while the Federal 
Government concerns itself only with ac- 
quiring recreational areas. To this end 
60 percent of the fund must be allocated 
to the States on a 50-50 matching basis. 
The remaining money will be used by 
the National Government to purchase 
ideal recreational sites before the cost o2 
land becomes prohibitive. 

A pay-as-you-go program, the fund 
will be financed from four sources: ad- 
mission and user fees charged to persons 
using Federal outdoor recreation areas 
designated by the President; proceeds 
from the sale of Federal surplus real 
property; proceeds from the existing 
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Federal tax on fuels used in motorboats; 
and repayable appropriations from the 
Treasury to help start the fund. HR. 
3846 represented urgently needed legisla- 
tion. 

It was a carefully drawn bill, and it 
had. my complete support. 

ROLLCALL NO. 190—FREE MEDICAL CARE FOR 
FISHING BOAT OWNERS 

In view of the 88th Congress reluc- 
tance to act on legislation which would 
provide senior citizens with medical care 
financed by social security taxes, it was 
quite paradoxical—and very regretta- 
ble—that both the House and Senate 
Passed a bill which gives owners of fish- 
ing boats free medical care at Public 
Health Service hospitals. In examining 
the House vote, it was interesting to ob- 
serve that some of the most stubborn 
and vocal conservative“ foes of medi- 
care were among those Members voting 
for passage. 

American taxpayers were told that 
they will have to pay out an estimated 
$1.8 million annually so that some 10,- 
000 owner-operators of large fishing ves- 
sels can get free hospital care. Congress 
paid no heed to the Bureau of the Budg- 
et’s recommendation that benefits pro- 
vided under the bill ought to be paid for 
by the fishing industry or by the seamen 
through a user charge, or that there 
should be an increase in the tonnage tax 
on vessels. 

A key question went unanswered dur- 
ing debate. Why can’t the owner of a 
boat provide his own hospitalization or 
buy his own health insurance contract? 
He is able to do so. He is working. He 
has money. 

Until 1954 these boatowners received 
free medical care, but a decade ago fair- 
ness prevailed and they were removed 
from what the critics of medicare call 
socialized medicine. Indeed if medicare 
is evil why the bg push to bring own- 
ers back under it? 

Proponents of the bill had only one 
argument: to restore a traditional right, 
one that had been earned because of 
working at a “hazardous occupation.” 
Using this reasoning, why not provide 
free medical care for farmers who are 
apt to lose an arm or a leg while operat- 
ing cornpickers and other mechanized 
tools? Certainly the vast majority of 
farmers are worse off economically than 
fishing boat entrepreneurs. 

As a vigorous propent of medicare, I 
could not become a party to hyprocrisy 
and I voted against the bill. 


ROLLCALL NO. 197— WILDERNESS BILL 


The wilderness bill has been described 
as one of the most vital conservation 
measures ever before the Congress. 
Sponsored by a bipartisan group of 
House Members, it was supported by 
practically all National and State con- 
servation organizations and civic groups 
having an interest in natural resources 
and conservation. 

The bill, which establishes a national 
policy for wilderness preservation and 
a program to make it effective, places 9.2 
million acres of our national forests and 
wild areas in the National Wilderness 
Preservation System. In addition, it 
provides that 5.6 million acres may be 
added during a 10-year review period. 
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Any changes in the system can be made 
only after public hearings and Congres- 
sional review. 

During floor action a provision was re- 
moved which would permit ski commer- 
cialization in 3,500 acres of Southern 
California’s Mount San Gorgonio Wild 
Area. It seemed incongruous to embrace 
legislation which, on the one hand, was 
designed to preserve primitive areas, yet, 
at the same time, would allow commer- 
cialization of a wilderness site close to 
my congressional district. Mail from 
individuals ran heavily in opposition to 
the so-called ski amendment, whereas 
organizational or inspired pressure group 
mail was heavily in favor. I was pleased 
that the amendment was struck from the 
bill. 

ROLLCALL NO, 210—VIETNAM RESOLUTION 


National unity as reflected by the Con- 
gress following the unprovoked attacks 
upon American vessels by North Viet- 
nam came as a stern reminder to friend 
and foe alike that the United States will 
protect its own interests and promote 
the cause of peace wherever and when- 
ever the challenge arises. 

After meeting with my colleagues in 
an executive session of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee to hear Secretary 
of State Rusk, Secretary of Defense 
McNamara, and General Wheeler, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
give testimony in support of the joint 
congressional resolution calling for 
maintenance of international peace and 
security in southeast Asia, there could 
be no question that President Johnson 
took a firm, prudent, and proper course 
in ordering retaliatory air strikes against 
North Vietnamese military installations. 

The President acted with the dignity 
and determination appropriate to the 
leader of the free world's strongest na- 
tion, and he deserves the unwavering 
support of all citizens in any further 
action which becomes necessary in the 
critical period ahead. President John- 
son proved himself to be a Commander 
in Chief who is calm under pressure, 
courageous when challenged, and clear 
thinking when faced with a complex in- 
ternational crisis. 

It is unfortunate, therefore, that the 
responsible action which he took—action 
which was widely acclaimed at home and 
abroad—is now being distorted by issue- 
hungry politicians who have quick 
trigger fingers, poor aim, and even worse 
judgment. Irresponsible allegations to 
the effect that the President authorized 
military commanders to use nuclear 
weapons against North Vietnam were 
soundly criticized by the press and pub- 
lic, and correctly so. Election year or 
not, I am sure the American people will 
not allow such gross distortions, misrep- 
resentations, and falsehoods to go un- 
challenged. Proof of this is evident in 
the “yes-I-said-it, no-I-didn’t” stance 
which has now been adopted—as could 
be expected on the basis of past per- 
formance—by President Johnson’s prin- 
cipal detractor, a person who, only a few 
short months ago, himself advocated 
giving military commanders the option 
to use nuclear weapons at their own 
discretion. 
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ROLLCALLS NOS, 212-216—ANTIPOVERTY BILL 


With passage of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 the Congress and the 
Nation pledged an attack on poverty in 
the midst of plenty. But the act is no 
panacea for poverty. It will not wipe 
out deprivation and dependency with a 
single stroke, Its fruits will not be har- 
vested in a year or in a decade. But itis 
a beginning, an acknowledgment that 
the world's wealthiest and mightiest na- 
tion will not stand idly by while millions 
of its citizens waste away on the vine of 
degradation and despair. And in extend- 
ing a helping hand to young and old 
alike, the poverty program seeks to re- 
lease them from the harness of the hand- 
out. The act seeks to do what its title 
implies: provide an opportunity for eco- 
nomic self-help. 

The program does this in several ways. 
It establishes a job corps for youths 16 to 
21 years of age to provide them with 
education, vocational training and use- 
ful work experience, including conserva- 
tion work. It sets up a work-training 
program to employ youth locally, and au- 
thorizes Federal aid to colleges and uni- 
versities to provide part-time jobs for 
students from low-income families who 
need the work to continue their studies. 

At the heart of the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act is the community action pro- 
gram which relies upon the traditional 
and proven American method of helping 
organized local communities to help 
themselves develop antipoverty pro- 
grams geared to the needs of the individ- 
ual area. Programs will be conducted by 
public or private non-profit agencies with 
the maximum possible participation by 
local residents. Funds will be used for 
education, employment, job training and 
counseling, health, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, housing, home management and 
welfare. 

Another key section of the program 
provides for loans to small businesses on 
more liberal terms than the regular loan 
provisions of the Small Business Admin- 
istration. The money must be ear- 
marked for training and employment of 
long-term unemployed persons or to pro- 
mote management skills. 

Contrary to what many partisan critics 
of the program allege, the Economic Op- 
portunity Act is not a Federal “power 
grab.” It contains specific language to 
maintain a proper role between the Na- 
tional Government and the individual 
States and local communities. The Gov- 
ernor of a State has the right to veto the 
establishment of a Job Corps camp, just 
as he holds veto power over all anti- 
poverty projects contracted between the 
Federal Government and a private 
agency. 

The act recognizes that if the war on 
poverty is to be won all levels of gov- 
ernment must pool and coordinate their 
efforts to promote the common good. As 
Lincoln observed when he commented on 
the general welfare more than a century 
ago: 

If the Nation refuse to make improvements 
of the more general kind because their bene- 
fits may be somewhat local, a State may for 
the same reason refuse to make an improve- 
ment because its benefits may be somewhat 
general. Thus it is seen that if this argu- 
ment of inequality is sufficient anywhere, it 
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is sufficient everywhere, and puts an end to 


improvements altogether. 
ROLLCALL NO. 217—VETERANS PENSIONS 


When the House unanimously passed 
H.R. 1927 it renewed its commitment to 
the men who defended our country in 
World Wars I and I and the Korean 
conflict, as well as to their widows and 
children. The bill was endorsed by all 
of the Nation's leading veterans organi- 
zations, and I was especially pleased that 
it was supported by W. R. Kime, nation- 
al commander of the Veterans of World 
War I, who informed the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee that it would “not 
hear anything more from national head- 
quarters about Discharge Petition No. 
4—re H.R. 2332—during my administra- 
tion.” 

H.R. 1927, which liberalizes non-serv- 
ice-connected pension payments, is long 
overdue. Predicated on the basis of 
need, its benefits are justly deserved. It 
is an important step toward assuring that 
veterans and their families will be able 
ad afford a more healthful and fuller 

e. 

The bill, which improves the pension 
law in several ways, would allow new 
exclusions from income in determining 
eligibility. The veteran could exclude 
10 percent of the total social security 
payments he receives in 1 year, guaran- 
teeing that the recent 5-percent in- 
crease in social security benefits would 
not cut his pension. Also excludable is 
the amount paid for the last illness and 
burial of his deceased spouse or child, 
profit from nonbusiness sale of property, 
any bonus paid by the State, payments 
received under the War Orphan’s Act, 
and all of a wife’s earned income. Under 
present law, a veteran can exclude only 
the first $1,200 of her income when cal- 
culating his own income. 

The bill also removes the present re- 
quirement that veterans must be 10-per- 
cent disabled and unemployable to re- 
ceive a pension at age 65. It increases 
the additional allowance for aid and 
attendance cases from $70 to $100, and 
it provides a new rate of $35 additional 
per month to any veteran who is per- 
manently housebound. 

The total cost factor of the bill will not 
involve a prohibitive cost upon the econ- 
omy but will stabilize for the next sever- 
al years at about $100 million annually. 
This figure compares to an estimated $1 
billion annually had H.R. 2332, a pro- 
posed pension bill solely for veterans of 
World War I, been enacted. The cost 
burden of this measure would be so 
great—and it in no way relates to the 
need of the individual recipient - that it 
would jeopardize existing pension pro- 
grams for veterans of all wars who have 
service-connected disabilities. H.R. 1927 
properly considered the needs of all vet- 
erans and it had my wholehearted sup- 
port. 

ROLLCALLS NOS. 224-225— HOUSING ACT 

The Housing Act of 1964 did not au- 
thorize any new housing programs but 
merely extended present programs for 
another year. It did contain, however, 
several key provisions designed to tight- 
en administration of the program and 
correct weaknesses in present law. As 
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the Republican floor manager of the bill 

I do not believe there is any reason to fear 
Federal involvement or control—this is, in- 
stead, an effort to promote more local re- 
sponsibility and a lessening of the need for 
future Federal assistance and involvement. 


The bill's major provisions would: per- 
mit lower downpayments and higher 
mortgage amounts on FHA sales and give 
additional protection against foreclosure 
for FHA homeowners; authorize addi- 
tional funds for low interest direct loans 
for rental housing for the elderly, and 
new housing aids for the handicapped; 
authorize 35,000 additional units of low- 
rent public housing; provide an addi- 
tional $25 million in grants for the parks 
and playgrounds program; and author- 
ize additional grants for the urban re- 
newal program and tighten its require- 
ments to encourage more rehabilitation 
and code enforcement. 

This latter feature, providing for more 
intensive enforcement of housing codes 
as they relate to safety and sanitation, 
could eliminate the first stages of blight 
and prevent the need for subsequent 
clearance through urban renewal proj- 
ects. It also authorizes $50 million in 
low-interest loans to help homeowners 
and businessmen to improve their prop- 
erties before they deteriorate to a level 
where bulldozers have to be called in to 
tear them down. There can be little 
doubt that the cost of these loans will be 
repaid many times over by the reduced 
need for demolition of buildings in urban 
renewal areas. 


Citizenship Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 30, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most progressive and effective or- 
ganizations in support of sound govern- 
mental principles is the League of Women 
Voters, and I was pleased to note edi- 
torial comment in the Palos Regional of 
September 17, produced by Mrs. Doreen 
Crewe, president of the Palos-Orland 
League of Women Voters, which I insert 
into the Recor at this point: 

Tus Is CrrmensHrr Day 
(By Doreen Crewe) 

Today, Thursday, is Citizenship Day, in 
the year of the 175th anniversary of the first 
U.S. national election. 

What better time to show our gratitude and 
faith in democracy, to rekindle our devotion 
to the principles and ideas on which our 
country was founded. In what better place 
can we express this faith than in the voting 
booth. And in what better way than by de- 
termining, each of us, to know and learn as 
much as we can about the candidates, their 
qualifications, voting records, and the issues 
which affect us all, directly or indirectly. 

It is less than 7 weeks until the November 
3 election—an important one, which will be 
complicated by the at-large election of State 
representatives. 


October 1 


The League of Women Voters, whose goal 
is to see every citizen an active partner in 
the business of government, will again pro- 
vide voting information, candidate question- 
naires and meetings, information on legis- 
lators, and assistance to new voters. 


The 88th Congress—A Record of 
Achievement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the 88th 
Congress will probably adjourn in a few 
days. As has been my practice in the 
past, I am sending to the citizens of the 
Fourth Congressional District of Penn- 
sylvania, whom it is my privilege to rep- 
resent, a report printed at my expense on 
the work of this Congress. 

The year 1963 will mean many things 
to many people, but history will probably 
record it as the year the President of the 
United States, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
was assassinated. This great young man 
will long live in our hearts. 

In those dark hours of that tragic No- 
vember 22, and through the succeeding 
days and weeks, our Nation was blessed 
to have strong shoulders to which the 
burdens of the Executive Office could be 
shifted. President Lyndon B. Johnson 
picked up the reins without faltering, 
without permitting any loss in national 
momentum. He pledged himself to 
dedicate his efforts to the attainment of 
President Kennedy’s program. He di- 
3 his tremendous energy to that 

The record of the 88th Congress, de- 
scribed by competent and impartial ob- 
servers as one of the most constructive 
in our Nation’s annals, serves in large 
part as a tribute to his dedication, his 
ability, and the success of his efforts. 

This Congress has been one of the 
longest in our country’s history. The 
first session ended the day before Christ- 
mas 1963, having been in session through 
the previous night until 7a.m. The sec- 
ond session will probably have an Octo- 
ber 1964 dateline. While all the legisla- 
tion considered by this Congress cannot 
be listed here, I am including some of 
the major actions. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


At the present time about 60 percent of 
all money appropriated by the Congress 
goes for national defense. This sum is 
eight times more than the total financ- 
ing of all health, education, labor, and 
welfare programs, the second largest 
category of Federal spending, which ac- 
counts for only 7.6 percent of the national 
budget. The cost of maintaining free- 
dom is high. 

Yet, by planning military expendi- 
tures in 5-year cycles, by avoiding un- 
necessary duplication in equipment, and 
by using the competitive purchasing 
methods of private business, the Defense 
Department saved $2.5 billion in the fis- 
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cal year 1964 over what would have been 
spent using old methods of procurement. 

I have voted for legislation which has 
made possible the development of our 
powerful and effective defense structure. 
President Johnson said on June 3, 1964: 

In every area of national strength America 
today is stronger than it has ever been be- 
tore. It is stronger than any adversary or 
combination of adversaries. It is stronger 
than the combined might of all nations in 
the history of the world. 

EDUCATION 


I have long been interested in local, 
State, and Federal activity in the field of 
education. The first bill which I intro- 
duced in the present Congress was H.R. 
945, to establish a Department of Edu- 
cation. I had introduced this bill in a 
previous Congress, at which time I said 
on the House floor: 

Aristotle * * stated that “a lawgiver 
should direct his attention above all to the 
education of youth.” What Aristotle said 
2,200 years ago remains true today. Educa- 
tion has become the key to both national ad- 
vnncement and national survival. * * What 
we do today has the most profound effect 
on what our world of tomorrow will be like. 


Therefore, the actions of the 88th Con- 
gress, which may well be recorded in his- 
tory as the Education Congress.,“ are 
particularly gratifying to me. The ac- 
complishments include: 

First. Higher Education Facilities Act: 
It is the first general college aid program 
ever enacted. It provides $1.2 billion 
in grants and loans over a 3-year period. 

Second. Vocational Education Act: It 
provides $956 million in matching grants 
for the expansion of State vocational 
educational programs in the next 5 years. 
The law also authorizes work-study 
grants for needy vocational students. 

Third. Medical and Dental School 
Act: It authorizes $175 million in grants 
to build such schools; also provides loans 
for students of medicine, dentistry, and 
osteopathy. 

Fourth. Mental Health Facilities Act: 
It authorizes grants of $51.5 million over 
3 years to train 20,000 teachers of men- 
tally retarded and other handicapped 
children. 

Fifth. National Defense Education 
Act: It increases funds for college loans; 
continues programs for science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign language training, 
and for counseling services. 

Many worthy Philadelphia students 
have been able to continue in college be- 
cause of the loan program under this act. 
The Federal loan program is acceptable 
to, and supported by, all elements in- 
terested in higher education. It provides 
for the return of the public funds with 
interest. It contains special inducements 
for teachers so that the teacher short- 
age can be overcome. It helps one of the 
most vital programs in the United States 
today. 

Sixth. Library Service and Construc- 
tion Act: It authorizes $25 million to 
help develop and expand existing li- 
braries to cover urban as well as rural 
areas; also provides $20 million for new 
library construction. 

TAX BILL 

The Revenue Act of 1964 provided the 
biggest tax cut in our Nation’s history— 
$11.5 billion in individual and corporate 
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income levies. Designed to bring our 
free enterprise economy to its fullest po- 
tential, the largest share of the individ- 
ual tax cut is going to the workingman, 
to families with incomes of $10,000 or 
less—and this group accounts for 85 per- 
cent of all taxpayers. Business gains 
have resulted from the $2.5 billion invest- 
ment incentive for modernization and 
expansion, the corporate tax cut of more 
than $2 billion, and the release of mil- 
lions of dollars into the spending stream. 
President Johnson did not underestimate 
the importance of this act when he called 
it the single most important step that we 
have taken to strengthen our economy 
since World War II. 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


The most comprehensive civil rights 
legislation ever enacted was passed with 
overwhelming bipartisan support by the 
Congress and was signed into law by 
President Johnson on July 2, 1964. 

The act provides a legal framework for 
solving problems stemming from the 
abridgment or denial of civil rights. It 
emphasizes voluntary compliance, plus 
local and State enforcement if voluntary 
efforts fail. Much responsibility rests 
with the State authorities before Federal 
intervention. 

The legislation is designed to prevent 
racial discrimination in these five areas: 
voting in Federal elections; access to pub- 
lic accommodations; the use of public 
facilities such as parks, libraries, and 
schools; programs supported by Federal 
funds, and employment. 

In signing the bill, the President said: 

The purpose of this law is simple. It does 
not restrict the freedom of any American, so 
long as he respects the rights of others. It 
does not give special treatment to any citi- 
zen. It does say the only limit to a man’s 
hope for happiness, and for the future of his 
children, shall be his own ability. 

ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT 


Last month President Johnson signed 
into law a bill “to mobilize the human 
and financial resources of the Nation to 
combat poverty in the United States.” 
The act provides for a 3-year program, 
with appropriations of $947.5 million au- 
thorized in fiscal 1965 to combat poverty, 
which affects 20 percent of our Nation’s 
population. 

The new Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, headed by Sargent Shriver, will 
administer the several programs au- 
thorized by the new law, including: 

First. A Job Corps to provide 100,000 
youths, ages 16-21, with a 2-year voca- 
tional training and work experience. 

Second. A work-training program to 
enable 200,000 youths to work and train 
in their own communities on projects 
selected by local organizations or govern- 
ments. 

Third. A work-study program to pro- 
vide part-time employment for 140,000 
needy students to enable them to con- 
tinue in college. 

Fourth. A community action program 
to encourage urban and rural communi- 
ties to prepare long-range plans to assist 
low-income individuals and families to 
obtain education, employment, job train- 
ing and counseling, vocational rehabili- 
tation, housing, and welfare. 

Fifth. A corps of volunteers to act as a 
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icans. 


I was particularly gratified by the 
passage of this bill, because I regard it 
not only as a measure designed to com- 
bat poverty but as an investment in our 
Nation’s youth. It will meet the needs 
of idle young men who cannot find a 
place in today’s labor market, because 
there is no place for them. 

URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION ACT 


Public Law 88-379 authorizes Federal 
grants for the acquisition, construction, 
and improvement of facilities and equip- 
ment for local mass transit systems, 
These grants may cover up to two-thirds 
of the net cost of the new facilities, and 
may be made to local public authorities 
to help either publicly owned systems 
or systems privately owned and operated 
under a lease arrangement. A total of 
$300 million is authorized for appropria- 
tion over a 3-year period. Loan assist- 
ance is also provided by the extension of 
a provision in existing law authorizing 
$50 million for this purpose. 

The Urban Mass Transportation Act 
also authorizes a research and develop- 
ment program for new and improved 
ways of meeting mass transit problems. 
For this purpose the balance of the $25 
million grant authority provided by the 
Housing Act of 1961, plus up to $30 mil- 
lion of the new grant authority, would 
be made available. 

The passage of Public Law 88-379 was 
a source of satisfaction to me, as I spon- 
sored mass transportation proposals in 
the 88th Congress, as well as in the 87th 
Congress. In urging the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency to take 
favorable action, I stated: 

My own district in Philadelphia is in one 
of the metropolitan areas which is repre- 
sentative of the complex of problems con- 
nected with urban tion. Al- 
though it is also one of the most fortunate 
in having been able to accomplish so much 
toward solution of at least some of the prob- 
lems, nevertheless much remains to be 
done. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

Both Houses have approved an in- 
crease in social security benefits, as well 
as a broadening of eligibility require- 
ments for the program. The Senate ver- 
sion of the social security bill includes a 
modified hospitalization program fi- 
nanced through social security. As this 
is written, a House-Senate conference is 
working to iron out the differences in the 
two bills. 

With a few days to go before adjourn- 
ment, Congress now appears more likely 
to provide some increase in cash bene- 
fits to social security beneficiaries than 
to pass a health care measure. The lat- 
ter also is greatly needed, and if not now 
provided for, I hope a medical care pro- 
gram for the aged will be enacted by the 
89th Congress. 

VETERANS' BENEFITS 

The concern of Congress for veterans’ 
needs is reflected in the following meas- 
ures. Last year the Congress enacted 
two laws increasing payments to widows, 
children, and parents of veterans who 
died of service-connected disabilities. 
Other legislation provided additional 
compensation for service-incurred loss 
of hearing or speech. Congress also au- 
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thorized the Veterans’ Administration to 
waive recovery for defaults on home 
loans in certain hardship cases. 

This year the Congress provided for 
additional assistance for children of vet- 
erans with total and permanent service- 
connected disability. Also authorized is 
a 5-year, $5 million-a-year program of 
aid to students on a matching basis for 
nursing home facilities in State veteran 
homes. Proposed pension legislation lib- 
eralizing the rates and income limita- 
tions of all non-service-connected pen- 
sions for World War I. World War I, and 
Korean veterans has been passed by the 
House and Senate and is now before a 
conference committee. The main fea- 
ture of this legislation permits the ex- 
clusion of certain types of income in de- 
termining income for pension purposes. 
Cash benefits accruing to veterans under 
this legislation are estimated at more 
than $330 million in the next 5 years. 

HOUSING 


The Housing Act was extended for 1 
year. It provided $725 million for urban 
renewal; permits 37,500 new public hous- 
ing units; raises to $30,000 the mort- 
gage insurance limit on one-family FHA 
homes; grants broader lending authority 
to banks; establishes a new $50 million 
program to induce property owners to re- 
habilitate slum properties; authorizes 
20-year loans at 3-percent interest to 
owners and tenants of property in urban 
renewal areas: up to $10,000 for homes 
and $50,000 for nonresidential property; 
establishes $150 million for direct farm 
housing loans; $75 million for direct 
housing loans for the elderly; $30 million 
for urban planning assistance in renewal 
areas; $25 million for grants to help in 
purchase of park lands and open space 
areas; $10 million for a new program of 
low-rent housing for migrant farmwork- 
ers; and finally, sets up relocation pay- 
ments up to $1,500 for each business, and 
a rent supplement for families paid over 
a period of 5 months, for residents and 
businesses displaced by urban renewal. 

CONSERVATION 


The passage of the act establishing the 
National Wilderness Preservation Sys- 
tem represents the culmination of nu- 
merous years of effort, both in and out of 
Congress. This action was a source of 
deep satisfaction to me, as I know it is to 
the people of my district in Philadelphia 
who, like those in all other regions of 
our country, but particularly those of 
the heavily settled eastern seaboard, are 
greatly interested in preserving for our- 
selves and for future generations these 
“wilderness areas.” 

Under this legislation 9.1 million acres 
of federally owned lands are to be perma- 
nently preserved in their primeval, un- 
trammeled state. Over the next 10 years 
the Secretaries of the Interior and Agri- 
culture are to make recommendations 
concerning possible inclusion in the sys- 
tem of nearly 52 million more acres of 
_ Government land now classified as 

primitive national forests, national park 
areas, seashores, and game ranges or 
refuges, 

The land and water conservation fund, 
also enacted into law this year, will as- 
sist the States in providing adequate 
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outdoor recreation facilities to meet 
growing public needs, 
EQUAL PAY 

An equal-pay-for-equal-work bill had 
been introduced in every Congress since 
1945 by both Republicans and Demo- 
crats. A bill was finally passed in this 
88th Congress, Public Law 88-38, pro- 
hibiting discrimination in pay on the 
basis of sex in work that is subject to 
the minimum wage laws. Because this 
act excludes from coverage several 
categories of workers, it is not as strong 
as those of us who have long worked for 
equal pay would like it to be. However, 
it is a step in the right direction. 

NUCLEAR TEST BAN TREATY 


No commentary on the 88th Congress 
would be complete without mention of 
the limited test ban treaty. 

On July 26, 1963, President Kennedy, 
addressing the Nation on radio and tele- 
vision, said: 

This treaty * * * will not resolve all con- 
filcts * * but it is an important first 
step—a step toward peace—a step toward 
Teason—a step away from war. 

My fellow Americans, let us take that first 
step. Let us, if we can, get back from the 
shadows of war and seek out the way of peace. 
And if that journey is 1,000 miles, or even 
more, let history record that we, in this land, 
at this time, took the first step. 


Signed by Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union, and more than 100 other nations, 
and ratified by an 80 to 19 bipartisan vote 
in the U.S. Senate, the treaty advances 
our national interest by checking the 
spread of nuclear weapons and reducing 
fallout hazards. 

The agreement bans nuclear tests in 
areas where detection capability is 
good—space, the atmosphere, and under 
water. Underground testing can con- 
tinue, however, as long as radioactive de- 
bris does not spread beyond the testing 
nation’s territory. The treaty in no way 
restricts the use of nuclear weapons in 
wartime, and it contains a withdrawal 
clause if “extraordinary events have 
jeopardized the supreme interests” of the 
nation. While America does not relax 
its guard—maintaining on a standby 
testing facilities silenced by the 
ban—we have demonstrated our genuine 
interest in the health and peace of the 
world. 

I had hoped that in 1964 the Congress 
would revise the archaic national origins 
provisions of our immigration law. The 
Subcommittee on Immigration and Na- 
tionality of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee has held extensive hearings, be- 
ginning on June 11, on pending immigra- 
tion proposals, including my bill. I urged 
the subcommittee to take action designed 
to correct discriminatory and other in- 
iquitous features of our immigration 
code. = 

However, since the last two parts of the 
hearings have not reached the printing 
stage as of this writing, it is not expected 
that Congress will entirely revise the 
antiquated immigration system in this 
session. 1 

It has been an honor to represent the 
4th Congressional District of Pennsyi- 
vania in the 88th Congress and I want 
to express my appreciation to my con- 
stituents for this privilege. If reelected 
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on November 3 to the 89th Congress, I 
shall diligently continue to keep up with 
all matters which affect the district and 
the Nation and to serve my people in 
every possible way. 


Winning the Cold War: The U.S. Ideo- 
logical Offensive—The Impact of Pri- 
vate Initiative, V 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 29, 1964 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, in sub- 
mitting its Report No. 2 to the Congress, 
the Subcommittee on International Or- 
ganizations and Movements stressed the 
important role of programs conducted 
abroad by private U.S. citizens and or- 
ganizations. The subcommittee found 
that— 

These private activities—personal contacts, 
exchanges, assistance programs, mass media 
communications activities, and other endeav- 
ors—and in large part responsible for the 
conditions of the U.S. image abroad. These 
activities mirror the diversity of our people's 
interests, talents, and convictions. 
serve as an excellent indicator of the condi- 
tion of life attainable in a free, democratic 
society. And they demonstrate to the world 
the peaceful, humanitarian sentiments of 
the American people. 


The subcommittee further suggested 
that because of their diversity and vol- 
ume, these private endeavors undoubted- 
ly have “some implication for the attain- 
ment of U.S. foreign policy goals.“ Un- 
fortunately, the subcommittee was in no 
position to gage the impact of these ac- 
tivities because information relating to 
their direction and scope, available to 
the subcommittee, was frequently inade- 
quate and inconclusive. 


The need to explore the potential of 
private American initiative abroad with- 
out attempting to bring it under Govern- 
ment control, was explained in the fol- 
lowing passage from the subcommittee’s 
report: 
~ The subcommittee is convinced that it 
would be improper and harmful for the Fed- 
eral Government to attempt to control or 
direct for political purposes the activities 
abroad of private American citizens and or- 
ganizations, At the same time, the sub- 
committee believes that closer contacts 
should be established between responsible 
Government officials and private efforts in 
Particular fields, On the one hand, the Gov- 
ernment ought to know at all times what 
private American individuals and organiza- 
tions are doing in a given country—if for no 
other reason than simply to prevent dupli- 
cation of effort and waste of scarce resources. 
On the other hand, ways and means could 
be devised to keep such private individuals 
and entities informed about US. pol- 
icies and programs in particular regions 
or fields of endeavor—again, to prevent du- 
Plication, to point out areas into which pri- 
vate effort could be channeled constructively, 
and to indicate in what respects private un- 
dertakings might work at cross-purposes 
with Government programs, 
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In an effort to help meet the need 
clearly evident in this area, the subcom- 
mittee undertook to survey the oversea 
activities of private American organiza- 
tions. A questionnaire designed to elicit 
information about the size and scope of 
such undertakings, their direction and 
relationships—if any—to U.S. Govern- 
ment-sponsored programs, and related 
factors, was prepared by the subcommit- 
tee staff under my direction. This ques- 
tionnaire was mailed earlier this month 
to a sample of approximately 1,500 foun- 
dations, universities, labor organizations, 
church-related groups, voluntary orga- 


nizations, and people-to-people projects. 


We are hopeful that the results of this 
survey will prove of interest and help not 
only to our committee and to the Con- 
gress, but also to the many private Amer- 
ican organizations which are interested 
in, or are conducting, oversea programs. 
We are planning to release the results 
early next year. 


Hon. Albert Rains 
SPEECH 


OF 


HON. FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1964 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
many fine tributes have been accorded 
our friend and colleague ALBERT RAINS 
today upon his retirement from Con- 
gress. It is an honor and privilege to 
add my remarks to this richly deserved 
accolade. 

Since coming to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1944, he has served in many 
capacities and always with outstanding 
ability and distinction. As chairman of 
the important Subcommittee on Housing 
of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, he has left his mark on 
every housing bill that has been ap- 
proved by the Congress in recent years. 
He has established himself as a recog- 
nized authority on housing matters, and 
his leadership and knowledge in this 
field will be sorely missed in the years 
ahead. 

I feel a genuine sense of personal loss 
at his retirement. I well remember his 
many kindnesses and great courtesy 
when I first came to Congress. His 
sympathetic understanding meant much 
to a green Congressman, and I am truly 
grateful to him for his help and advice 
and for the real interest he has shown in 
Kentucky’s housing needs. 5 

Our good friend can look back upon 
the past 20 years and take just pride in 
his numerous legislative accomplish- 
ments which have so tremendously ben- 
efited so many Americans. He has 
greatly contributed to the betterment of 
our society, and when he leaves, it will 
= with the knowledge of a job well 

one. 

I extend to him every good wish for 
happiness and continued success in his 
return to private life but want him to 
know that he will leave among us here in 
the House a void that will be impossible 
to fill. 
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Report to the People of the 22d District 
of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
88th Congress moves toward adjourn- 
ment, the Members can look back on the 
most productive and fruitful session in 
30 years. President Johnson recently 
pointed out that we have enacted more 
than 25 major pieces of legislation. This 
equals the record of the historic 73d Con- 
gress. The Members of this Congress 
can be proud that they have acted in a 
positive manner in the national interest. 

Last year it was fashionable to criticize 
Congress for the long session and the 
alleged failure to enact certain bills. I 
noted, however, in my report last year, 
that Congress enacted several important 
pieces of legislation and laid the foun- 
dation for the passage of other bills. 
Congress should not act in haste. Every 
proposal should be given careful and de- 
liberate consideration. Our aim should 
be to find constructive solutions to the 
Nation’s problems. 

Our record shows we have done this. 
To the accomplishments of the first ses- 
sion we have added the civil rights bill, 
the Tax Reduction and Reform Act, two 
conservation bills, an extension of the 
housing law and the start of a campaign 
to eradicate poverty in America. Presi- 
dent Johnson, continuing the excellent 
cooperation with Congress shown by 
President Kennedy, deserves a large 
share of the credit for this excellent 
record. It is one which everyone who 
supported these measures can be proud. 
I believe it is one which will win the sup- 
port of the American people. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


This year Congress appropriated a 
total of $46.8 billion to keep our defenses 
the strongest in the world. This repre- 
sents a small reduction from last year 
due to the success of the Defense Depart- 
ment’s program to increase efficiency 
and reduce costs. Obsolete facilities 
have been terminated, purchasing proce- 
dures have been standardized and con- 
solidated and a determined effort made 
to buy only the amount needed at the 
lowest sound price. 

The savings have been effected without 
any sacrifice in our preparedness. Our 
stock of land-based and Polaris missiles 
is being expanded every day. Our stra- 
tegic forces are invulnerable. They 
could withstand an enemy attack and 
completely destroy the adversary. While 
we have stressed increasing our nuclear 
arms in the last 4 years, we have not ne- 
glected our arsenal of nonnuclear, con- 
ventional weapons. The swift, destruc- 
tive response of our forces when attacked 
in the Gulf of Tonkin is proof of their 
retaliatory power. 

It has been charged that our nuclear 
strength is being reduced by policies of 
the Defense Department. This is wholly 
false. Today, we have a 4-to-1 superior- 
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ity over the Soviet Union in both bomb- 
ers and intercontinental missiles. In 
the past 3 years we have produced a 150- 
percent increase in the number of nu- 
clear warheads and a 200-percent in- 
crease in the total megatonnage in our 
strategic alert forces. There has also 
been a 60-percent increase in our tactical 
nuclear forces in Europe. As a result of 
these actions every citizen is more secure 
today than at anytime in many years. 

The purpose of this vast arsenal is to 
deter aggression by our enemies. But 
our strategy is one of peace, not destruc- 
tion. Our goal is the day when a just 
and lasting peace will be guaranteed by 
disarmament with inspection and veri- 
fication. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

This past summer marked the first 
anniversary of the partial nuclear test 
ban treaty. Originally signed by the 
United States and the Soviet Union, it 
has now been ratified by more than 100 
other nations. The treaty has fulfilled 
the hopes of President Kennedy and 
others who believed it would be a first 
step away from armed conflict toward 
the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes, This is not the only benefit we 
have derived from the treaty. It has 
stopped the fallout of deadly radioactive 
materials from atmospheric tests. And 
it has prevented the Soviet Union from 
decreasing our superiority in nuclear 
weapons. In retrospect, I believe those 
who doubted the treaty have been 
proven wrong and President Kennedy 
right in his judgment that the treaty is 
in our national interest. 

The mutual security legislation met 
less opposition in Congress this year 
than in the past. I believe this refiects 
an increasing understanding of the vital 
role this program plays in insuring our 
own national security. Freedom around 
the world is no stronger than its weak- 
est link. Accordingly, it is in our interest 
to help build an alliance of strong, free, 
independent nations which will join us 
in protecting and advancing the cause 
of liberty. This is the purpose of our 
aid program. 

Our assistance is largely responsible 
for the great strides made toward eco- 
nomic independence in the past decade 
by Israel, Greece, Mexico, Nationalist 
China, and Venezuela. Aid to these 
countries should end soon. Substantial 
progress toward this goal has been made 
by India, Pakistan, Turkey, Thailand, 
and Colombia in recent years. Our aid 
program has set an example which the 
other free nations are following. The 
countries of Western Europe, Canada, 
and Japan have joined us in our effort 
to assist the developing nations of the 
world toward providing a better life for 
their people. 

Our military aid and supporting as- 
sistance to countries on the edge of the 
Communist empire is vital to the main- 
tenance of freedom in these areas. 
Without it, our allies in Laos and Viet- 
nam would be swallowed by Communist 
subversion. Here is where our aid 
makes the crucial difference between 
communism and freedom. 

Once again Congress voted to increase 
the size of the Peace Corps. The suc- 
cess of this program is attested to by the 
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fact that 46 countries are now partici- 
pating in it, and requests for volunteers 
still exceed the supply. The Peace Corp 
is a lasting tribute to the ingenuity and 
wisdom of President Kennedy. 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 


The tax cut has now been in effect for 
more than 6 months and according to 
every indication it appears to be the 
success its supporters hoped it would be. 
It has given consumers increased pur- 
chasing power and has resulted in higher 
profits for business, It has boosted the 
entire economy and accelerated our 
growth rate. Unemployment is down 
and the gross national product is up 
more than $10 billion. The tax cut has 
insured the continuance of the economic 
expansion which began in February 1961, 
and has lasted for more than 44 months, 
a peacetime record. During this period 
the gross national product has risen more 
than $100 billion. All this has been ac- 
complished without a significant rise in 
prices. 

During the past session, Congress en- 
acted a number of measures to further 
assist the economy toward full employ- 
ment of all its resources. The $1.1 bil- 
lion housing law will advance the con- 
struction industry. It will also enable 
millions of people to raise the standards 
of their housing through such programs 
as urban renewal. This has been par- 
ticularly valuable to Los Angeles. The 
new law also increases the amount of 
a mortgage which can be insured and 
liberalizes the eligibility requirements 
for housing for the elderly. 

A first-class highway system is essen- 
tial for a growing economy. Congress 

this and authorized the ex- 
penditure of a billion dollars in each of 
the next 2 years to aid the States in the 
construction of streets and highways. 
California will receive $120 million, more 
than any other State. This will enable 
our State to maintain its leadership in 
building the best network of roads in 
the country. 

Under its power to regulate interstate 
commerce, Congress has the duty to pro- 
tect the investing public from stock mar- 
ket swindlers. Congress met this re- 
sponsibility by enacting amendments to 
the Securities Act to enlarge the safe- 
guards for investors in the over-the- 
counter market. 

SPACE 

This year brought additional progress 
toward our goal of landing one of our 
astronauts on the moon and returning 
him safely to earth by 1970. The high- 
light of our space activities was the suc- 
cess of Ranger VII which has given us 
the first close-up pictures of the moon. 
The year was also marked by three suc- 
cessful launchings of the Saturn rockets 
that will power our spacecraft to the 
moon: The six manned flights in the 
Mercury program have been concluded 
and the Gemini program, the intermedi- 
ate stage in the lunar project, has begun. 

In just 6 years since the establishment 
of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration we have become the 
world leader in space technology. Our 
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Mariner spacecraft have explored the 
sun and the planet Venus. We have 
launched many weather satellites which 
provide valuable information, and com- 
munications satellites which give us di- 
rect radio and television contact with 
every part of the world. In this way our 
space activities benefit us in our daily 
lives. In the years ahead the knowledge 
we gain from this program will result 
in new and useful products to make 
our lives safer, more interesting and 
pleasant. 

Despite the opposition of many Repub- 
licans, particularly Senator GOLDWATER, 
who declared in June that “we are 
spending entirely too much money on the 
manned moon program,” Congress has 
recognized the value of this effort and 
appropriated. 85.3 billion for NASA, vir- 
tually the entire amount asked for by 
President Johnson. I continued my 
wholehearted support for this program 
by resisting every effort to cut the funds 
for this vital project. 

Once again this year, as in every one 
of the past 3 years, the number and dol- 
lar volume of contracts awarded to firms 
in the 22d District increased. We can 
be justifiably proud of the fact that the 
district is the place of performance of 
more than $600 million worth of con- 
tracts. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 was the 
most important piece of legislation of its 
kind in this century. The law fulfills the 
promise of full equality made to the Ne- 
gro more than 100 years ago in the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. But this law is 
not only for our Negro citizens. It is for 
every American. It forbids discrimina- 
tion on the grounds of race, creed, color, 
or national origin in the exercise of basic 
citizenship rights. As a Member of the 
House Judiciary Committee I helped in 
writing this historic bill and worked to 
secure its passage by an overwhelming 
majority. 

The law is designed to remedy six ma- 
jor injustices suffered by Negroes and 
others in our society: First, it prohibits 
interference with the right to vote; sec- 
ond, it declares that all places of public 
accommodation must be open to all peo- 
ple on an equal basis; third, it provides 
that State and local tax supported facili- 
ties must be open to everyone; fourth, it 
requires that all programs in which Fed- 
eral funds are used, such as hospital con- 
struction and schools lunches, must be 
administered on a nondiscriminatory 
basis; fifth, it insures equal job oppor- 
tunities for all citizens by barring dis- 
crimination in employment practices by 
employers, unions, and employment 
agencies; and sixth, it forbids segrega- 
tion in the public schools. 

Despite the best efforts of the Presi- 
dent and community leaders across the 
country to promote understanding and 
acceptance of the new law, it has been 
much misunderstood. The advocates of 
extremism have generated fear and mis- 
trust in some segments of the popula- 
tion by spreading false and misleading 
propaganda about the law. According- 
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ly, I want to set the record straight con- 
cerning three charges frequently made 
against the law. First, it does not com- 
pel a store owner to serve any person 
who enters. It merely requires that he 
apply the same standards to all, regard- 
less of their color. Second, it does not 
affect union seniority, nor will any em- 
ployer be required to fire any employee 
to make room for a Negro. And third, 
it does not give the Federal Government 
authority to transport children to affect 
the racial composition of schools. 

In California we can be proud that we 
have been among the leading States in 
civil rights legislation. We have long 
had laws guaranteeing the right to vote, 
equal access to places of public accom- 
modation, and equal opportunity in em- 
ployment. The fact that people of many 
races and religions live together in har- 
mony in California is due in large part 
to the forward-looking attitude of our 
State and local government. The civil 
rights laws are comprehensive in scope 
yet moderate in application. All people 
of reason and good will can support 
them. Those who truly believe that all 
men are created equal can do no less. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT 


In the 87th Congress, I supported sev- 
eral bills to strengthen the laws against 
organized crime. I am pleased to report 
that these measures have achieved the 
hoped-for results. Due to these new laws 
there has been a great increase in the 
number of indictments and convictions 
of leading underworld figures. Last year 
there were 288 individuals convicted on 
charges of racketeering. This total is 
more than the number convicted on such 
charges in the previous 3 years combined. 

Our Federal law enforcement officials 
in Los Angeles have compiled a fine rec- 
ord. They have successfully prosecuted 
and convicted several notorious racket- 
eers. The Justice Department has also 
been active in fighting corrupt labor 
practices. 

It is implicit in our constitutional sys- 
tem that disputes among individuals and 
groups must be settled peaceably in the 
courts, according to law. No person has 
the right to take the law into his own 
hands, Rioting and violence in the 
streets have no place in the American 
way of life. Law and order must be 
maintained at all times. It is the duty 
of every citizen to obey the Constitution 
and laws of the land. 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


The Hill-Burton Act, which has aided 
in the construction of more than 7,000 
hospital projects since its inception in 
1946, was amended and extended this 
year to provide more than $1.3 billion in 
Federal funds for the next 5 years. Em- 
phasis will be on the modernization of 
existing facilities in urban areas. Hill- 
Burton stands as a milestone among suc- 
cessful Federal, State, and local grant- 
in-aid programs. It has helped initiate 
‘a more coordinated system of hospitals 
and has improved the standards of health 
facilities. Two Valley facilities, Olive 
View Hospital in Sylmar and the Jewish 
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Home for the Aged in Reseda, received 
funds for construction under the Hill- 
Burton Act this year. 

Another important measure passed by 
Congress to improve health care was the 
Nurses Training Act of 1964. This legis- 
lation authorizes $283 million for a com- 
prehensive program of nursing school 
construction, expanded nurse training 
Programs and student loans. 

Under the new amendments to the Li- 
brary Services Act, public libraries in 
both urban and rural areas will receive 
$45 million in Federal funds for construc- 
tion and service costs to aid them in 
meeting the increasing need for well- 
equipped libraries. Removal by this 
Congress of a restriction limiting Fed- 
eral funds to libraries in cities with 
populations of 10,000 or less will permit 
public libraries in urban areas to receive 
Federal assistance. 

In an attempt to help combat the 
growing problem of juvenile delinquency, 
Congress extended the Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Offenses Control Act 
for 2 years. The bill authorizes $10 
million for this fiscal year to finance 
Special studies of compulsory school at- 
tendance and child labor laws to deter- 
mine their effects on juvenile delin- 
quency. Funds also will go for demon- 
stration projects in cities and for train- 
ing grants for universities, foundations 
and other research institutions. 

One of the most important bills to 
be passed by this Congress was President 
Johnson's $947 million Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act to help combat poverty in the 
United States. This measure opens to 
everyone the opportunity for education 
and training, the opportunity to work 
and the opportunity to live in decency 
and dignity. Although this legislation 
is not expected to eliminate poverty com- 
pletely, it will provide ways for the poor 
to help themselves become productive 
members of society. 

Much of the bill is designed to help 
young people break the vicious circle of 
poverty. The Job Corps created by the 
measure will increase the employability 
of youths between the ages of 16 and 21 
by furnishing them with job skills, either 
in camps or on projects within their own 
communities. Another section of the 
Economic Opportunity Act provides part- 
time jobs for students who have reached 
college but whose families have no finan- 
cial means to help them. 

In addition, community action pro- 
grams, designed and administered by 
local agencies, will receive Federal as- 
sistance to combat local poverty. For 
the most part, this financial assistance 
will be limited to education, training, so- 
cial service and other human develop- 
ment programs rather than for construc- 
tion of facilities. 

Clearly, this long-needed measure is 
not a give-away program but a pro- 
gram of opportunity which attacks the 
causes of poverty and permits the poor 
to improve their own standard of living 
so they may share in some of the 
abundance which most of this Nation 
enjoys. 
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AGRICULTURE AND NATURAL RESOURCES 

During the past session, Congress took 
effective action to reduce our agricultural 
surpluses and make these commodities 
available to needy families here and over- 
seas. The food stamp program will en- 
able those who cannot afford enough food 
for an adequate diet to obtain additional 
nourishment. The food for peace pro- 
gram, which has made millions of friends 
for the United States in the 10 years it 
has been in operation, was extended and 
strengthened. Thus, people overseas 
will continue to share in our abundance. 
These programs and other actions of the 
administration have resulted in large 
reduction of our agricultural surpluses 
and consequently an accumulated savings 
of a quarter of a billion dollars in stor- 
age and other costs. 

I am pleased the bracero program, 
which I always opposed, has finally 
ended. This program was morally in- 
defensible and there is sufficient domes- 
tic labor available. Farmers should not 
be permitted to import foreign laborers 
at low wages to harvest their crops when 
American labor is available at reasonable 
wages. 

This year Congress approved legis- 
lation to begin the construction of a vast 
hydroelectric power network encompass- 
ing the entire Pacific coast, Private 
companies will join with municipal, 
State, and Federal agencies in the larg- 
est electric transmission program in the 
country. When completed, it will be of 
great benefit to Los Angeles. 

Long-standing attempts to set aside 
federally owned land as wilderness areas 
finally met with success in this Congress, 
as we passed a bill establishing a Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation System. 
The Wilderness Act authorizes 35 mil- 
lion acres of federally owned land to be 
preserved as wilderness areas for the use 
and enjoyment of the American people 
today and in future generations. The 
act insures that these areas will retain 
their primeval character. 

The Land and Water Conservation Act, 
which was supported by both President 
Kennedy and President Johnson, will 
permit us to meet the growing outdoor 
recreational needs of the American peo- 
ple. This long-term program will de- 
velop, improve, and enlarge outdoor rec- 
reation areas and facilities of the entire 
Nation. Funds for this program will 
come from three sources—earmarking of 
funds from sales of surplus Federal prop- 
erty, earmarking of the 4-cents-a-gallon 
Federal tax on fuels for motorboats, and 
admission or user fees from national 
parks and forests. The fund is expected 
to provide nearly $2 billion for outdoor 
recreation in the next decade. 

SERVICEMEN AND VETERANS 


This year Congress enacted a pay in- 
crease for virtually all military person- 
nel. If we are to attract and retain the 
top quality men we need in our Armed 
Forces we must pay them decent salaries. 
The bill passed this year is a sizable step 
in that direction. 

The World War I pension will liberal- 
ized veterans benefits for aged, needy 
veterans suffering non-service-connected 
disabilities. 
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To meet the needs of veterans in Los 
Angeles, Congress approved the con- 
struction of an additional hospital. 

BILLS I HAVE SPONSORED 


One of California’s most pressing prob- 
lems is the need for water to meet the 
demands of our growing population and 
industry. As a first step toward solving 
this problem I introduced a bill which 
will protect our State’s existing water 
rights and provide for a study to ascer- 
tain ways in which the water supply in 
the Colorado River, from which we get 
much of our water, can be increased. 

My bill enabling homeowners who are 
liable for the cost of public improve- 
ments such as streets and sidewalks to 
obtain FHA loans to finance their con- 
struction, was enacted as part of the 1964 
housing law. This provision will be par- 
ticularly useful to residents of the valley 
and should speed its orderly growth. 

Another bill of mine which was enacted 
was the one to provide U.S. recognition 
of the International Exposition for 
Southern California to be held in 1968. 
This event should be a great stimulus to 
the economy of Los Angeles, just as the 
Seattle and New York Fairs have been 
to those cities. 

It is one of the fundamental principles 
of any democratic society that no person 
should be persecuted or coerced because 
of his religion. Violation of this princi- 
ple should not be tolerated anywhere in 
the world. For this reason, I introduced 
a resolution to condemn persecution of 
the Jewish people in the Soviet Union. 

NEXT YEAR 


While Congress accomplished a great 
deal in the 88th Congress, there were 
still some matters which were not acted 
upon. Among the most important is 
legislation regulating the interstate ship- 
ment of firearms, and a law to fill the 
gap in Presidential succession and dis- 
ability. High on my personal priority 
list for next year is revision of the 
copyright laws so that composers can re- 
ceive compensation for the jukebox per- 
formance of their work and a strength- 
ening of the laws protecting consumers 
from frauds in lending and packaging. 
Having been in Washington for 4 
years, I am convinced that home rule 
for the District of Columbia is needed. 
I will be working for that next year. 
Citizens of the District of Columbia 
should also enjoy the benefits of self- 
government. 

The most overriding challenge of all 
is the preservation of peace and freedom. 
The absurdity of better dead than Red” 
or “better Red than dead” is that we have 
an alternative. We need be neither Red 
nor dead. We ought to and we shall 
pursue a course which preserves our own 
freedom without nuclear holocaust. 
Patience, perserverance and intelligence 
are necessary ingredients for success. 

VOTING RECORD 


Mr. Speaker, at this point I would like 
to place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
table which lists the major legislative 
actions of the 2d session of the 88th 
Congress and my position on each of 
them: 
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Issue 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND SPACE 


Appronta $3,300,000,000 for mutual securit 
Increase U.S. participation in Inter-American 
Expand Peace I st in Pe i 
Increase U. G. contribution to International 888 8 
Approve and support Presidential action in 2 3 x 2 — 
Extend food-for-peace program. ..-------- rr d A ͤ w ˙ A . 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 
— reduction of a: ee aer, eek ET es a of ee ee ees ee ae a | Enacted, 


taxes 
te $750,000,000 for Office of Economic Opportunity to administer po 
ent h national commission to study trade practices in food marketing 
Establish National Cormmission on Automation and Technology 
. minimum wage law to provide thut Federal contractors include pre 


of w 

Strengt by Securites and Exchange Commission A ett FAO A A Eh SRY 

Extend of Federal aid for the construction of e < - x 

-| Housing Act of 1964____ : Dr f 
Continue Federa! highway construction program for 2 Pux nnn ͤ—ͥ—é 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
nahe ð ͤ pep : herad a i Enacted. 
GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 
Establish Join F. Kennedy Center for the performing arts 
Increase pay of Federal civilian empiovees 
ouncil on the Arts 


Establish a National C 
Provide for orderly transition between election and i 


r 

ide to urban areas in the 9 of library facilities. 
Extend National Defense Education Act. 
-| Appropriate $50,000,000 to ald the vietinis of the Alaska earthquake.. 


SERVICEMEN AND VETERANS 


Pay increase for military personnel Enacted. 
World War I veterans’ presen. bill. In conference. 
Acquire land for new VA hospital in Los Ange nacted. 
Provide educational assistance to children by disabled veterans... ._.........- nacted. 
Permit conversion or exchange of national life insurance policies to new plan In conference. 
BRIDI EN IOA DIOTE TO SERIE BEA i agentes peg nursing home facilities. ý 
Increase r E E S S T N E TESE ENE Enacted. 
Extend disability income provisions of national service life insurance through age 65 under certain conditions.........___| Enacted. 


AGRICULTURE AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


ydroe po a 
control over construction of hydroelectric projects Colora er belo 
2 propriate $1,200,000, 000 for public works, including $46,800,000 for 93 otat in California DM z 5 
Pete D e . LS: 3 Enacted. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


vise and codify District of Columbia ce on judiciary and judicial procedure.. Enacted. 
N sick Gave benefits for employees of District go n ä x 
Inoseens pay for oduoationa) leave to teachers — — ees 3 
Increase Salaries for teachers, policemen, and fir emen oS SS iS POR eS A En 


~ 


Bill No, Bills I have sponsored 

HR. eee ans To provide hospital and related services under social security for Soe eee VVVFFFFCTTTCTCCTTTTTTTTTT 
II. R. 3544 To provi . Act for loans to homeowners for . . 1 
II. KR. S2 A 1 2 In committee 
H.J, Res. 543 In committee 
H. Res. 696.. In committee. 
11. K. 10045 Establish the construction of Veterinary medical Sanitas 

R. a program for ary 
H. R. 11056. Present . to Mexico in honor of its independence. In committee. 
H. R. 1172 Establish uniform period for 9 aigi time In committee, 
II. R. 12338. 2 and report on water resources and requirements and protect In committee, 
H. J. Res. 952. Extend recognition to the International Exposition for Southern California for 1908 Enacted. 


1964 
The Fallacies of Goldwaterism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the very 
distinguished political analyst, Walter 
Lippmann, in two thoughtful columns 
appearing in the Washington Post, has 
exposed two of the great fallacies of Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER and his campaign. 

In an article of September 15, Mr. 
Lippmann points out that Senator GOLD- 
WATER is campaigning on the thesis 
that— 

The powers of the Presidency must be re- 
duced and that then a smaller and weaker 
President can and should do away with the 
most troublesome problems at home and 
abroad. 


“How,” Mr. Lippmann quite correctly 
asks, however, “can we run the world and 
yet pay less?” 

In his excellent column of today, this 
noted and knowledgeable observer points 
out, in referring to the Republican pres- 
idential and vice presidential nominees, 
that— 

While these two men take their indomita- 
bie stand against crime and vice, they are at 
the same time silent or scornful about almost 
every practical measure dealing with crime 
and vice. 


And he continues so pointedly— 

There is no more unfounded claira than 
that Barry GOLDWATER is a conservative. He 
denies the fundamental principle of con- 
servatism which is that we belong to a com- 
munity which is greater, older, and more 
enduring than ourselves. 


Mr. Speaker, these articles make a 
valuable contribution to our fuller un- 
derstanding of positions which have been 
loudly and piously stated, but with little 
basis in fact or reason. 


dent can and should do away with the most 
troublesome problems at home and abroad. 
This central contradiction is the hallmark 


could see that the cities are successfully 
policed. 

How, one must ask, can we run the world 
and yet pay less? The fact, to be sure, is 
that to do what Senator GOLDWATER wants to 
have done demands a much more powerful 
government than we have today. Why does 
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he think it doesn’t? The plain truth, I sub- 
mit, is that he is a dreamer, that when Barry 
Gotpwarter talks about public affairs, he lives 
in a world of fantasy. He dreams that all 
things are possible. For it is only in the 
world of dreams that weaker Presidents can 
do gigantic things, that great results can be 
achieved at little cost. 

This unworldliness is a part of his per- 
sonal attractiveness. In his world every- 
thing becomes possible when you have said 
that it should happen. There is no clash 
between the theories and the facts. The 
hard realities do not really exist. It was this 
boy who has never grown up fully who said 
the other day that when he was President he 
would install his ham radio set in the White 
House and would then be able to talk to a 
number of heads of State. 

This unworldly divorce from reality is not 
always charming. Many dreams can be quite 
cruel, and when Senator GOLDWATER talks 
about the poor he can be very cruel. He has 
been making much of our common worries 
about the increase of crime and, exploiting 
this worry for political purposes, he has been 
claiming that he, Barry GOLDWATER, can stop 
the crime which Lyndon Johnson is, £o says 
GOLDWATER, promoting. 

How is President Johnson promoting 
crime? By backing the Civil Rights Act and 
by sponsoring social security and welfare 
measures. These according to Senator GOLD- 
WATER'S Minneapolis speech, are causing “a 
breakdown in private responsibility” and in 
“respect for law and order.” The Senator 
asks that “if it is entirely proper for Gov- 
ernment to take from some to give to others, 
then won’t some men be led to believe that 
they can rightfully take from anyone who 
has more than they?” 

This must be about the first time in 200 
years that any public man has argued that 
chariey corrupts the characters of the poor. 

It is not only charity that is corrupting 
the poor. The search for justice is also cor- 
rupting the poor. The GOLDWATER theory 
about civil rights for Negroes is that by en- 
acting laws about these rights the Negroes 
have been incited to demand these rights. 
According to one of his leading supporters, 
perhaps the most distinguished intellectual 
in the Goldwater camp, Prof. Milton Fried- 
man of Chicago University, the Civil Rights 
Act “has directed Negro resentment against 
whites.” 

Thus, it is not the grievances that incite 
the Negroes; it is the effort to redress the 
grievances. 

The cam has been underway only for 
about 2 weeks and it begins to look as if the 
real issue to be decided is not whether this 
or that policy or this or that piece of legis- 
lation is sound but whether Barry GOLD- 
WATER is fit to be President in the hard world 
of reality. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 1, 1964] 
GOLDWATER AND THE MORAL DISORDER 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

There is a persistent contradiction in Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER'S talks between what he 
complains about and what he wishes to do 
about it, between the problems he poses and 
the solutions he proposes. This is evident 
in the field of foreign affairs, defense, fiscal 
policy, social security, and indeed in almost 
every great concern of a President and of the 
Federal Government. Except for trying to 
revise his own record, he has in fact turned 
away from the discussion of the great issues 
of national policy, and is putting his main 
emphasis on crime, violence, and immorality. 

The central theme of the Goldwater 
campaign has now become in effect that 
crime and sin are evils which can be dealt 
with successfully by the personal example 
and virtue of Barry GOLDWATER and WIL- 
LIAM MILLER. We two are, he is trying to 
tell the voters, morally superior men who, 
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because of what we are and what we say, will 
drive crime and violence from the city streets 
and inaugurate a new era of virtue in this 
corrupted land. 

Stripped down, this is no doubt a remark- 
able example of self-admiration. But this 
being an election campaign, the self-right- 
eousness does not matter too much. What 
does matter is that while these two men take 
their indomitable stand against crime and 
vice, they are at the same time silent or 
scornful about almost every practical meas- 
ure dealing with crime and vice. They have 

they want to do about the schools, 
housing, the police, recreation, health. They 
want to save us from our troubles by their 
personal example, by their capacity to exude 
virtue, and by denouncing sin. They are 
like the preacher who, said President Calvin 
Coolidge when he returned from church one 
Sunday morning, had preached on sin and 
was against it. 

Not only do Messrs. GOLDWATER and MILLER 
propose no remedies their personal 
example, but-when they expound their phi- 
losophy, they cut themselves off from any 
kind of concerted effort to introduce disci- 
pline, authority, and order into modern life. 

What is their remedy for all our moral 
evils? To liberate the individual from the 
tyranny of Government and the constraints 
of society, to deny and reject the belief— 
which is the central conviction of genuine 
conservatism—that the individual is part of 
& community of the dead, the living, and of 
the unborn, to which he is bound, as Ed- 
mund Burke, said by “ties which though 
light as air, are as strong as links of iron.” 
It is because of the existence of this invisible 
community that I once ventured to write that 
“young men die in battle for their coun- 
try’s sake and * * old men plant trees 
they will never sit under.” 

There is no more unfounded claim than 
that Barry GOLDWATER is a conservative. 
He denies the fundamental principle of con- 
servatism which is that we belong to a com- 
munity which is greater, older, and more en- 
during than ourselves. Senator GOLDWATER 
is in fact a radical opponent of conservatism 
who under the banner of personal freedom 
would compound that moral disorder, which 
is the paramount problem of the modern 
age. 


Democratic Platform 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the rec- 
ord of achievement of our distinguished 
majority leader was made even brighter 
by his role as chairman of the Platform 
Committee of the 1964 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. He performed an 
outstanding service to his party and to 
the Nation in a difficult and demanding 
task. 

A prominent Oregon Democrat, form- 
er national committeeman and State 
senator, Monroe Sweetland, served on 
the platform committee and has ex- 
pressed his great admiration for the 
chairman in a letter to the gentleman's 
hometown newspaper, the Ardmore, 
Okla., Ardmoreite. ; 

It gives me pleasure to join in Mr. 
Sweetland's comments, and to recom- 
mend them to my colleagues. 
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ALBERT Is PRAISED FOR PLATFORM JOB 
To the EDITOR: 


Yesterday I returned from the Democratic 
National Convention where I served as Ore- 
gon’s man on the platform committee. As 
we drove westward I decided to send you 
this letter as a result of my experience as a 
member of the platform committee. 

CARL ALBERT, the Congressman from your 
district, was the chairman of our 1964 plat- 
form committee. This was the first time 
most of us from the farther out areas have 
ever seen him in action, although in recent 
years we have begun to know his name. To 
most of you in the Congressman's district 
this comment from me will be no surprise, 
but perhaps you will be interested in the 
specific comment of a faraway Oregonian. 

Congressman ALBERT was handed one of 
the toughest, most delicate and potentially 
explosive of all convention duties—presiding 
over the deliberations of the committee on 
platform and resolutions. With President 
Johnson's nomination uncontested and the 
vice-presidential choice a matter of common 
consent, we usually controversial Democrats 
could be expected to take our penchant 
for conflict in the major committees. Among 
the 106 members of the platform committee 
(a man and a woman from each State and 
territory) there were widely divergent opin- 
ions. It was here trouble“ was to be ex- 
pected. Differences of opinion were indeed 
there, and they came out sharply in debate, 
as they should. For 9 long days of testimony 
we heard several hundred witnesses from 
every sort of American group which had an 
interest in Democratic policy. For the Dem- 
ocratic administration some of these could 
have been the occasion for serious cleavage, 
for widespread disruption or explosive pub- 
licity. 

Your Congressman presided. He was a fair, 
forceful and good-humored ringmaster. He 
knew just how to keep the process moving 
along, conciliating the disappointed, gently 
quashing the insurrectionists, terminating 
the filibusters and dampening the more in- 
flammatory moments. But he was in fact 
more than a model moderator—he is a prac- 
tical statesman of stature who understands 
the importance of individual human rela- 
tionships, even in making profound policy 
decisions. 

This testimonial for publication, I decided, 
was far more suitable than a mere “fan let- 
ter“ to Mr. ALBERT himself. I hope you will 
publish it. 

Yours sincerely, 
MONROE SwEETLAND. 


Report to Constituents 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 28, 1964 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to render a 
report to the people of the 10th District 
of New York, whom I represent. 

REPORT TO CONSTITUENTS 

I am your Congressman, I have been 
Congressman from the 10th New York 
District since I was first elected in 1922. 
I have served the good people of my 
district all these years and hope to con- 
tinue to serve them through reelection. 
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Almost my whole adult life has been 
spent in serving you in Congress. 

The end of the 88th Congress is close 
at hand. I, therefore, feel that it is my 
obligation to render an accounting of 
the stewardship with which my consti- 
tuents have entrusted me. Clearly, the 
88th Congress, when it adjourns, will 
have left its mark on history. It is a 
Congress that has wrestled with some 
of the most far-reaching issues of our 
day. It is a Congress which witnessed 
the tragic assassination of President 
Kennedy and which proved that the 
basic premise of our Government is 
sound when it gathered its courage to 
go forward under the administration of 
President Johnson to fulfill many of the 
visions President Kennedy had had and 
had given to the people. 

Over 600 laws were passed by this 
Congress and among them were the tax 
cut; the Economic Opportunity Act— 
the antipoverty program; the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964; the salary increase 
for Federal employees; increased loan 
opportunities through the Small Busi- 
ness Administration; increased social 
security; the Mass Transportation Act; 
the Mental Health Act; the expansion 
of the Hill-Burton Act providing assist- 
ance for hospital construction and nurs- 
ing homes; the conservation fund and 
the wilderness system to make certain 
that our children will have preserved 
for them the open spaces and access to 
recreational facilities. 

President Johnson has rightly called 
the 88th Congress the “education Con- 
gress.” Under the Higher Education 
Facilities Act, $1.2 billion in grants and 
loans was authorized to improve aca- 
demic facilities of public and private, 
nonprofit graduate schools, colleges, 
community colleges, and technical 
schools. The Health Professions Edu- 
cation Assistance Act provided for the 
construction of teaching facilities for 
medicine, dentistry, nursing, pharmacy, 
and public health. 

The National Commission on Tech- 
nology, Automation and Economic Prog- 
ress was established by Congress to 
study the problems created by automa- 
tion. 

Legislation was enacted to expand the 
Peace Corps; the Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty was approved, to mention a few 
of the highlights. 

These were the steps taken to move 
our country forward, as President Ken- 
nedy had promised. These were some of 
the concrete steps taken to move us 
forward into the great society that 
President Johnson has envisioned. 

All of these programs I supported be- 
cause I cannot believe that a nation as 
rich and powerful as ours dare remain 
indifferent to what happens to people. 
Government is people. If we forget that 
there are those who lack opportunity, if 
we forget those whose lives are poisoned 
by the effects of prejudice, if we forget 
the stifled lives of those who, though 
willing and able, cannot find work; if 
we forget the creative impulses of our 
people, of what avail would be the boast 
of riches and power? 

For the 42 years I have had the privil- 
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ege of representing you, I have been 
guided by this one thought that the ave- 
nues of opportunity must be open to all 
people so that each can rise to the 
heights of which he is capable. It is 
for this reason that I have devoted so 
many years to fighting monopoly, fight- 
ing to secure constitutional rights for all 
peoples, fighting to liberalize our immi - 
gration laws. 

I am gratified that the Celler-Ke- 
fauver Anti-Merger Act has been the 
greatest deterrent toward monopoliza- 
tion passed in the last two decades. I 
am gratified that the Civil Rights Acts of 
1957, 1960, and 1964 all bear my name, 

As chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I have had, of course, to keep 
my interests varied. Grave constitu- 
tional issues were brought before this 
committee and studied. For example, 
the Committee on the Judiciary, in con- 
sidering the civil rights bill, had 22 days 
of hearings, filling four volumes of testi- 
mony. The subcommittee considered 
the bill in executive sessions for 17 days. 
The full committee met 7 days to con- 
sider the recommendations of the sub- 
committee. The Rules Committee held 
hearings on the bill for 9 days, and the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives debated for 64 hours and 25 min- 
utes on the floor of the House. During 
these long hours of continuous debate, 
155 amendments were offered, of which 
34 were accepted. The bill was finally 
adopted by a vote of 290 ayes to 130 
nays. 

There was also brought before the 
Committee on the Judiciary the task of 
examining the delicate school prayer 
amendment. We held 18 days of hear- 
ings and filled three volumes of testi- 
mony wherein appears every shade of 
opinion on a question which has vexed 
many of our citizens. 

The testimony was taken from indi- 
viduals, from representatives of various 
church bodies, constitutional lawyers, 
and private organizations. The hearings 
held clarified the issue for many and 
brought into focus the meaning of the 
m amendment to the U.S. Constitu- 

on. 

The Committee on the Judiciary was 
also charged with the responsibility of 
examining 139 constitutional proposals 
on the reapportionment of State legis- 
latures which arose after the Supreme 
Court decisions. It was my purpose to 
examine thoroughly and, if possible, to 
protect the principle of “one man, one 
vote” which, to me, is the very essence 
of representative government. These 
hearings were not concluded because the 
Rules Committee, by the use of an ob- 
scure and rarely used rule of the House, 
brought the issue to the floor. You are 
not unfamiliar with the struggle in the 
Senate on the Dirksen rider which was 
finally resolved. 

I would like to place before you two 
tables, one table will contain those acts 
passed in the 88th Congress, of which I 
am the author, and those acts which the 
Committee on the Judiciary passed and 
which became the law of the land. All 
of these acts were the product of much 
thought and much labor. 
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Acts which bear the Celler name 


paid or-to be 
To amend sec 3238 ot title 18, United Sintec Cone paar oe Bot K committed in any district) 
To provide that the district courts shail be always open for certain purposes, to abolish terms of court, and to regulate the sessions 
of the courts for transacting judicial business. 
To amend sans. 334, 307, and 369 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 734, 767, 769) and to add a new sec. 355 so as to require claims 
be filed and to limit the time within which claims may be filed in ch. XI (arrangement) proceedings to the time prescribed ie 
sec, 57n of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 93n). 
To clarify tho status of cuit and district judges retired from regular 
To amend further sec. 11 of the Federal Register Act (44 U.S.C. 311) 
Toenact — II of the District of Columbia Code, entitled “Judi and Judicial Procedure,” codifying the general and permanent 
laws relating to the judiciary and judicial procedure of the District of Columbia. 
To amend ch. 35 of title 18, United States Code, with respect to the escape or attempted escape of prous delinquents.. 
To amend secs. 671 and 672 of title United States Code, relating to the Clerk and the Marshal of the Supreme Court 
To amend subsec, (e) of sec, 1332 of title 28, United States“ Code, relating to diversity of * 
To provide authority to protect heads of foreign states and other officials.. — 
To provide for audit of accounts of private cor * ꝗ established under Federal law_ 
To extend the provisions of the act of Oct. 11, 1949 (63 Stat. 759, ch. 672: 32 D.C. Code 417), to authorize the commitment of persons 
of unsound mind found on Fedoral reservations in Loudon County, Va., to St. Elizabeths Hospital in the District of Colummbin, 
oe r To amend secs. 3288 and 3289 of title 18, United States Code, PROE SS ‘reindictment after dismissal of a defective indictment... 
Pi se se To ghee neh act of Sept. 2, 1958, to establish a Commission and Advisory Committee on International Rules of Judicial Procedure, 
as amen 
NN To provide for the settlement of claims against the United States by members of the uniformed services and civilian officers and 
employees of the United States for damage to, or loss of, personal property incident to their service, and for other purposes. 
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Other Judiciary Committee legislation enacted into law 


Title 


pinsaia pia 
wig. Sg 


m 


oat sine December of each year as “Wright Hrovhers Day y semen ee sess sas b eiaa 
Granting an 3 0 t to the panes Daum the Conſederae 

For the relief of the city or Bin Binghamton, N 2 

For the reliof of the city of 4 tol r err . Be eS A rae 
= the ass of certain persons involved in the negotiation of forged or fraudulent Government checks issued at Parks Air Force 


To provide that that the Commission on the Disposition of Aleatraz Island shall have 6 months after its formation in which to make its 
re 
To amend sec. . 501 of title 28 of the United States Code, relatin fo venue 9 po EEE ES eek Se eet See 
To authorize the President to issue annually a proclamatio Kien designating the Ist week in March of each year as “Saye Your Vision 
To provide for the 9 of ner 2 ol February in a year as American Heart Month“ 
Requesting the President to designate 1” UB: Custome Year” . aAa 
To ancy a; 124 ortitle 28. United States ee Code to transfer Avastin, Fort Bend, and Wharton Counties from the 
to the Houston division of the southern district of Texas. 
For the relief of certain medical and dental officers of the Air Force „„ 
‘To amend Public Law 86-272, as amended, with ccc 
a amend title 35 of the United States Code to permit a a written declaration to be accepted in lieu of an oath, and for other purposes 
To provide for porn terms of the U.S. District Court for the District of Vermont at — oot St. Johnsbury. ............ 
To amend title 1 ted States Code, to prohibit schemes in interstate or foreign commerce to influence by bribery sporting con- 


tests, and for o 1 
To amend e — eee 2 a . of Lake Erie Sesquicentennial Celebration Commission so as to authorize an 
appropr pro 
To authorize aos = ent to declare July 9, 2882 as Monocacy Battle Centennial in commemoration of the 100th anniversary of 
0 onocacy. 
lg ar e a to proclaim Dec. 7, 1966, as Pearl Harbor Day in commemoration of the 25th anniversary of the attack 
on Pearl Har 


To 

To Incorporate the Nat ional Committee on Radiation Protection and Measurements 
To incorporate the Little League Baseball, Ino. mnnn 
Granting a renewal of patent No. D-161,955, relating to a p 3 

Granting a renewal of t No. D-162,975, routing to a in of the Am 8 


To piaig i the name of the United States O pie ion to the United paas e onm — ee 
Authorizing and requesting the President to proclaim 1964 and 18592 asa esd Bata Sta ger and may Lage ieee 
VE Court of Claims to hear, det: wand render judgment OPON claim of Sarpy ty, 


To validate certain payments o por diem allowances made to members of the Coast Guard 
To provide for the batti ent ol claims ofcertain inhabitants of the United States living in the area inundated by the sudden floods 
Bde Rio Geen a result of the construction of the Falcon Dam, and for other purposes. 

ä of Congress the National Tropical Botanical Garden. 
Thee 968 AGG naan ̃⁵˙— NTA a . — 
To provide for continuous improvement of the administrative procedure of Federal agencies | creating | dministrative Con- 

ference of the United States, and for other 

For the relief of the county. r rk!!! 
3 1 Commercial Transactions, of title 28, Commercial Instruments and Transactions," of the District 


To provide forthe clusion of Ho ins County, Tex., within the Paris division of the eastern district for the U.S. district courts in 


To amena u title 28, pon States Code, to establish jurisdiction and venue for appeals from orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in judicial reference cases. 

To amend su (d) of see. 5 United States Code relating to the jurisdiction of the U.S. district oourts 

To amend the joint resolution establishing the Liege Sa ad merely sur geen te en em me tee aa hi hes 
For te peliet of to enable the Commission to carry out its functions under such joint resolution. 
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$ relict otha State oC : ar ene e . a aai 
FF 7 g for the establishment of the Alaska Centennial Commission, to cooperate with r ——— 
on the manner and extent to which the United States shall participate in the celebration in 1867 of the centennial anni 


the purchase of the territory of Alaska, and for other purposes. 
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There are always some very special 
problems which arise in the district. 
Because of this, I was pleased, during 
this session, to accept the chairmanship 
of the newly formed congressional Com- 
mittee on Naval Shipyards, which is 
composed of 132 Members of the House 
and Senate banded together to protect 
and strengthen public shipyards, of 
which the Brooklyn Navy Yard is one. 
With the cooperation of the Metal 
Trades Department, American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, we are developing a pro- 
gram designed to maintain the continued 
operation of all naval shipyards. The 
committee is seeking legislation which 
will enable the Brooklyn Navy Yard to 
maintain a reasonably full complement 
of workmen by bringing more work to 
the yard. I believe that the continued 
operation of each of our naval shipyards 
is vital to the common defense and the 
general welfare of the United States. 


Experience has taught me much, and 
what it has taught me can, perhaps, be 
summed up in a phrase, To serve man- 
kind is truly living the good life.” I. 
therefore, thank you for the opportu- 
nity you have given me time and again 
to serve you. 


Medicare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of Congress have repeatedly been as- 
sured that hospital insurance for the 
aged under social security is unnecessary. 
Medical societies have taken full-page 
ads in local newspapers and have given 
brochures to their patients stressing the 
availability of care for all who need it. 
The insurance industry, time and again, 
has insisted that it is willing and able 
to handle the job of adequately protecting 
our older citizens. Those who work 
closely with our older citizens know the 
emptiness of those assertions. A letter I 
received this week from a resident of 
Oregon is a case in point, and I am sure 
my colleagues will be interested in read- 
ing it. 


JUNCTION CITY, OREG., 
September 24, 1964. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We are old people and hope you 
will vote for the medicare bill. People say 
the old people don't need it, that they are 
covered by hospital insurance privately. 
Well, we were one of those, 

Recently my wife had an operation for 
gall bladder and the doctors removed it. 
The cost of hospital and doctor was around 
$1,200. Our insurance paid about one-third 
of the bill and we had a little savings which 
took care of the rest and which is now nearly 
gone. When the insurance company (ICOA 
of Salem, Oreg.) sent the check, they can- 
celed the rest of our insurance and since 
taking out thelr insurance I have developed 
heart trouble so now I doubt whether I could 
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get hospitalization insurance again at the 
cost we could pay. 

We own our own home, nothing stylish, 
but it is still a home where we can have a 


away our home before they will give medical 
assistance. Lots of old people are in the 
same fix or even worse and we certainly need 
medical care of some kind. It seems to me 
the Government should help the old people. 
I am unable to work much. I am 77 and 
my wife is 72 and with our social security we 
manage to get along, but could not stand 
another big hospital bill. 
Sincerely, 


New Communications With Grassroots 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 30, 1964 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, in an effort 
to reacquaint its officers with the think- 
ing and views of Americans in communi- 
ties across the land, the Department of 
State is encouraging Foreign Service 
officers on leave from foreign assign- 
ments to accept invitations to meet with 
community groups, service clubs, 
churches, and other organizations. 
This program is under the direction of 
Mrs. Katie Louchheim, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State, and long an advocate 
of an increased dialog between Amer- 
ican communities and the Foreign Serv- 
ice officers who represent us abroad, 

Through such contacts our Foreign 
Service officers are able to familiarize 
themselves with grassroots thinking on 
a host of domestic and international 
subjects and to become acquainted with 
developments in our rapidly changing 
society. Equally important is the op- 
portunity for audiences to observe actual 
problems our people must deal with in 
representing the United States in a for- 
eign country. Foreign Service person- 
nel of course do not accept honoraria for 
such appearances, and since they are 
on home leave there is no additional cost 
to the taxpayer. 

As an example of the scope and suc- 
cess of this program, I would like to in- 
sert in the Recorp an article entitled 
“New Communications with grassroots 
America,” which appears in the Septem- 
ber issue of the Department of State 
newsletter: 

New COMMUNICATIONS WITH Gnassnoors 
AMERICA v 

The Department's Office of Community 
Advisory Services, established less than a 
year ago, has set up new and expanding lines 
of communications between the Foreign Serv- 
ice and ts America. 

The Office is headed by Mrs. Katie Louch- 
heim, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Com- 
munity Advisory Services. It is under the 

of William J. Crockett, Deputy 
Under Secretary for Administration. 

“The Office of Community Advisory Serv- 
ices strengthens the dialog between the 
Foreign Service and the American people 
through personal contacts between individ- 
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ual Foreign Service officers and their home- 
town neighbors,” Mrs, Louchheim says. 

“Such meetings,” she added, “make it pos- 
sible for members of the Foreign Service to 
familiarize themselves with the thinking of 
their fellow citizens, while their audiences in 
turn can get to know the men and women 
who represent them abroad and learn di- 
rectly about their work and experiences.” 

The program was tailored to meet requests 
from the grassroots for information about 
the Foreign Service—what it is, what it does, 
and who comprises it. 

The results to date have exceeded expecta- 
tions. And the costs to the Government 
have been relatively small. 

In 8 months, from January through 
August, 182 Foreign Service officers partici- 
pated in the Office of Community Advisory 
Services program. They visited 39 States. 
Speakers included Ambassadors and other 
members of the Foreign Service. 

Scores of articles and editorials appeared 
in the press. The participants also received 
wide coverage on radio and TV. Many of 
their talks were taped. 

Typical of the reaction—in nearly every 
case highly favorable—is the comment from 
the Kiwanis Club of Nashville, Tenn, 

“It is particularly worthwhile for a group 
of responsible businessmen, such as those 
in our club,“ the organization wrote the 
Office of Community Advisory Services, to 
get to see and hear firsthand an able repre- 
sentative of our country in dealing with 
those of other lands. I think we all went 
away feeling that with people like this rep- 
resenting us we can indeed be proud." 

The Kiwanis Club of Ormond Beach, Fia., 
said that the Foreign Service officer who ad- 
dressed them was “an excellent speaker, well 
informed on his work and able to answer 
questions intelligently and honestly. We 
were all much im with him and 
learned a great deal about the Foreign Bery- 
ice. It was one of our best programs of the 

The Knights of Columbus in Huntington, 
W. Va., declared that the talk was “excel- 
lent.” They thanked the Department “for 
taking the time to give us current informa- 
tion that all Americans are so vitally inter- 
ested in hearing.” 

The Twelve-Thirty Club in La Jolla, Calif., 
asserted that “more exposures to men of his 
e rity the State Department would 

o us home folks a lot of good hel 
us better to understand the goals ae — 5 5 
ods of the Department. 

The Parent-Teacher Association in Dear- 
born, Mich., lauded a Foreign Service officer's 
talk and added: “We realize that you gave 
much of your valuable time to present the 
students a background of your particular 
fleld. Such encouragement and information 
is priceless to youth who plan for their 
future.” 

A TV station in Brockton, Mass., in its 
“thank you” letter to a Foreign Service officer 
for “three very informative and extremely 
interesting interviews,” wrote: 

“It was a real pleasure to meet you and 
have the opportunity to see that others 
heard of your service to your county in other 
and remote lands. Your ability to convey 
your deep interest in your work and your 
scintillating enthusiasm was a joy to all of 
us at WBET.” 

No less enthusiastic Is the reaction from 
the Foreign Service officers who have partici- 
pated in the program. Here are excerpts 
from their comments: 

“There is no doubt in my mind that the 
present program of Community Advisory 
Services is extremely useful judging from 
the ignorance which exists regarding our 
Department of State and Foreign Service.” 

“I have found students, teachers, and 
school oficials most enthusiastic and eager 
to learn about American activities in foreign 
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countries and the work of our embassies 
overseas.” 

“People are interested and most asked 
questions about actual day-to-day opera- 
tions. This part of the country could use 
Much more information about the State 
Department.” 

“The work is vitally important to the De- 
partment's public affairs programs. The 
Program should be stepped up in order that 
the people who live in the little hamlets 
across the Nation can be informed of the 
important work being done by the Foreign 
Service abroad.“ 

The main question ralsed at every single 
meeting was: What can I do to help?“ “ 

In addition to the Foreign Service officer 
home leave program the Office of Community 
Advisory Services carries out other major 
projects. These include “hometown rela- 
tions,” such as sending press releases to the 
local newspapers, radio, and TV stations on 
Foreign Service office promotions, transfers, 
and awards; supervision of a special traller- 
trip project in various sections of the United 
States (see p. 9); and the establishment 
of links between community organizations 
and Foreign Service wives’ programs overseas, 

The office receives scores of requests for 
assistance from Foreign Service wives who 
are carrying out volunteer activities. The 
Office puts these wives in touch with orga- 
nizations at home which might, if ap- 
proached, be glad to help support their ac- 
tivities overseas. Such grassroots support 
actively strengthens the bonds between 
American citizens and their friends and 
neighbors in other lands. 

For example, Foreign Service wives in 
Uganda, Senegal, and Brazil recently called 
upon Office of Community Advisory Services 
for aid. The Office made for Mrs. Olcott 
Deming, wife of the U.S. Ambassador to 
Uganda, an appointment with the Public 
Welfare Foundation of Washington. D.C. 
Mrs. Deming later informed the Office of 
Community Advisory Services that the foun- 
dation made a gift of $2,800 to the Uganda 
Society for the Deaf. 

The Delta Sigma Theta sorority contrib- 
uted $300 for a 2-year scholarship for a 
secondary school girl in Uganda. 

The Office also made arrangements with the 
Friends of Liberia, who presented two large 
boxes of handmade clothes for small children 
to Mrs. Charles E. Rhetts, wife of the then 
Ambassador to Liberia. 

At this time, however, the Office is empha- 
sizing the need for a reimmersion of re- 
turning Foreign Service officers in the main- 
stream of American life. 

All posts have been requested to submit 
to the Office of Community Ad Services 
6-month projections of their schedules of 
Officers returning on home leave. 

When the Foreign Service officer checks 
tn the the Foreign Service lounge in the De- 
partment he is instructed to call at the Office 
of Community Advisory Services headquar- 
ters on the seventh floor. 

At the Office of Community Advisory Serv- 
ices the officer completes a questionnaire and 
discusses his plans for home leave. The Of- 
fice in turn gives him a kit containing back- 
ground information on foreign policy, pam- 
phiets on current issues, and other speech 
material, and helpful suggestions on the pro- 
posed talks and interviews. 

The Office reviews the file of requests from 
clubs, educational institutions, and civic as- 
sociations. It sets up a speaking schedule 
for the visiting Foreign Service officer or his 
wife, if both Office of Community Advisory 
Services and the officer consider it advisable. 

The Office of Media Services in the Bureau 
of Public Affairs, working with Office of Com- 
munity Advisory Services, then invites rep- 
resentatives of the press, magazines, radio 
and TV to interview the Foreign Service 
officer while he is on home leave. 
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The Foreign Service officer not only helps 
the cause, he himself benefits in other ways: 

He receives a better knowledge of the cur- 
rent thinking of his fellow citizens. The 
days on which he gives interviews or talks 
are credited to duty and are not charged 
against home leave. Letters of appreciation 
or commendation are placed in his person- 
nel file. And selection boards give credit for 
effective community relations. 


TRAVEL TRAILERS ARE AVAILABLE TO FOREIGN 
SERVICE OFFICERS FOR REVISITING AMERICA 


Foreign Service officers and their families 
returning to the United States on home leave 
will now be able to take 3 or 4 weeks’ trailer 
trips to sections of the country where they 
have never been before. 

During their cross-country treks the For- 
eign Service officers will address various 
groups and will discuss the Foreign Service 
and their experiences in it. At the same time 
they will refresh their knowledge of Amer- 
ica. 
The new, 2-year project is part of a con- 
tinuing community relations program un- 
der the direction of Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary Katie Louchheim, Director of the Office 
of Community Advisory Services. 

The year-round project was launched on 
August 27 when Foreign Service officer Rich- 
ard G. Johnson, his wife, and two children 
left Washington on a three-week trip to San 
Francisco. 

The Wally Byam Foundation and the Ford 
Motor Co. are providing the needed vehicles. 
The Byam Foundation has given the Depart- 
ment the use of three Air Stream trailers for 
2 years at no charge. The Ford Motor Co. 
is providing three automobiles to tow the 
trailers at an annual cost of $1. The found- 
ation is also providing gasoline and oil for 
the cars. 

Foreign Service officers will pay for food, 
toll charges, and incidentals. 

Mr. Johnson, who joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1947, has just returned from Paris 
where he was a senior officer trainee detailed 
to the NATO Defense College. He has served 
in Italy, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Algeria and 
Ethiopia; he speaks German, French, Italian, 
and Polish. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Johnson hold degrees 
from the Johns Hopkins School for Advanced 
International Studies. She speaks French 
and Italian. The Johnsons were accom- 
panied on the trip by their children, Susan, 
14, and Richard, 12. 


Hon. Walter Norblad 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 29, 1964 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the passing 
of WALTER Norsiap is a cause of great 
sadness among us. He truly was one of 
the best liked, and most respected mem- 
bers of this body. 

Having served 12 years with him on 
the Armed Services Committee, I had 
come to know him quite well. I know 
that his judgment in the military affairs 
of this Nation was of considerable in- 
fluence on the committee. Through his 
years of experience with our armed serv- 
ices, he had developed a skeptical view 
when skepticism was justified; but he 

also had an experienced understanding 
which helped the committee to act in- 
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telligently and with dispatch on many 
occasions. 

It also became obvious that WALTER’s 
strong sense of humor made him many 
friends in the House, and his ability to 
see things with some perspective was an- 
other much respected characteristic. 

Knowing of his previous attacks, many 
of us wondered what kept him plugging 
along, working diligently and seeking re- 
election. I am convinced it was a strong 
sense of duty and of dedication to this 
country and to this body. 

To his widow and children, we extend 
our deepest sympathy and we share 
greatly in their sense of loss. 


Pittsburgh Supports Bill Creating National 
Foundation for the Humanities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 17 I introduced H.R. 12406 call- 
ing for the creation of the National 
Foundation for the Humanities. Since 
that time I have received considerable 
mail in support of the proposal. I bring 
to the attention of the House an editorial 
from the Pittsburgh Catholic, a sampling 
of letters from educators in the congres- 
sional district I have the honor to rep- 
resent and a letter from the dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

[From the Pittsburgh Catholic, Sept. 3, 1964] 
A HUMANITIES FOUNDATION 


Now that the national political conven- 
tions are over and our legislators are back to 
the sober business of running the country, 
we express the hope that serious attention 
will be given to a bill introduced in the 
House at a time when most minds were di- 
verted by what was happening in San Fran- 
cisco and Atlantic City. 

We speak of Congressman WILLIAM Moor- 
HEAD's bill to provide for the establishment 
of a National Humanities Foundation. 


Some people might smile because Con- 
gressman MoorHeap conceives the founda- 
tion program as meeting “a need no less seri- 
ous than that of national defense.” But his 
is not mere rhetoric. As the Congressman 
pointed out (in words that evoked recollec- 
tion of Pius XII), “it is essential that we pre- 
serve the interdependence of science and 
the humanities so that men will remain the 
masters of their technology and not un- 
thinking servants.” 

The purpose of the National Humanities 
Foundation, as envisioned by its sponsor, 
would be to develop and promote a policy 
of support for the humanities and the arts. 
This would include the study of languages, 
literature, history, and philosophy; the his- 
tory, criticism, and theory of art and music; 
the history of religion, science, and law; the 
creative and performing arts, including the- 
ater and dance; and those aspects of the 
social sciences that have humanistic con- 
tent and employ humanistic methods. 

There will be many prepared to dismiss 

Moor#Heap's bill on the premise 
that its objectives are the business of uni- 
versities and privately financed foundations. 
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They are, of course. But they are also the 
business of government. 

In profound degree government sets the 
tone of its people. A government that is 
contemptuous of the humanities (and if ours 
isn't contemptuous, it is mighty indifferent) 
cannot expect much more from its citizenry. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, Pa., August 25, 1964. 
Hon. WLAN S. MOORHEAD, 
Member, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran Mr. MOORHEAD: 

I was very happy to receive a copy of HR. 
12406 which you introduced into the House 
on August 17. I am very proud that a 
Pennsylvania Congressman should introduce 
this bill which I hope will become law. We 
all appreciate your interest in this very much. 
As I think you are making history, I hope 
that this will be known as the Moorhead 
Act, 

Sincerely yours, 
Roy F. NicHots, 
Vice Provost and Dean. 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., September 18, 1964. 
Hon. WuLIam S. MOORHEAD, 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran ConcressMan Moonkzap: I should 
like to add my voice to the many others that 
must have commended already your intro- 
duction of a bill for the establishment of 
a National Humanities Foundation. 

Artists and humanistic scholars have done 
their work im all ages and will continue to 
do so in the face of every discouragement, 
but there has perhaps never been a time 
when their efforts have 


but merely a statement of 
demonstrable fact, that many of their most 
exciting and valuable discoveries in recent 
years would have been impossible without 
the strong support of the U.S. Government. 
Such support for the humanities, on what- 
ever scale, will surely bring renewed vitality 
to this humanly essential but recently ne- 
glected area. 

It needs no argument perhaps that every 
masterpiece of art and every breakthrough 
in humanistic scholarship enlarges the di- 
mensions of the human spirit and the self- 
knowledge that is necessary to its continuing 
growth. But it may not be amiss to point 
out that there are practical considerations, 
as well, in support of the humanities. As 
the events of history bring our country into 

y close and significant relation- 
ship with our neighbors all over the world, 
we must have more and more people trained 
to speak the and understand the 
problems and attitudes of peoples whose re- 
ligious traditions, historical goals and diffi- 
culties, and local cultures are often far dif- 
ferent from our own but whose destinies are 
irrevocably linked with ours. Such a foun- 
dation as you propose is an important step 
in meeting these demands in a concerted 
way. 

And may I add that I am proud to know 
that the initiative comes from a representa- 
tive of Pittsburgh, which has led the world 
in industry and now extends, through you, 
the spirit of its “renaissance” and its cul- 
tural leadership to all America. 

Yours very truly, 
WALTER H. Evert, 
Associate Dean. 
Mount Mercy COLLEGE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., September 8, 1964. 
Congressman WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN MoorHeaD: It Is with 

great pleasure that I have been following the 
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progress of the legislation concerning the 
National Humanities Foundation. In aca- 
demic circles this bill has received a great 
deal of favorable comment and support for 
practically the same reasons you set forth 
in your summer report. I am especially 
proud that it was our own Congressman who 
introduced it. 

May I congratulate you for your insight 
into the real worth of humanistic disci- 
plines. In the name of the faculty and on 
my own behalf I wish to promise support of 
a National Humanities Foundation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sister M. PATRICK, R.S.M., 
Dean. 


DUQUESNE UNIVERSITË, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., August 21, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
718 New Federal Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear BILL: I am most grateful for the copy 
of “John Fitzgerald Kennedy—Late a Presi- 
dent of the United States.” It will find a 
very receptive home in our library where it 
may redound to the service of our students 
and faculty in the years to come. 

This letter also gives me an opportunity 
to tell you how delighted I am with your 
proposal to the House of Representatives for 
the establishment of the National Humani- 
ties Foundation. In our race for the moon 
I have had occasion to be concerned about 
the overemphasis on the sciences. I do not 
deny that reaching the moon will be a great 
accomplishment, and this will reflect great 
credit on our scientists. However, it is even 
more important to know why we are going 
there and what we are to do after we get 
there. The humanities can help us answer 
both of the latter questions. The more hu- 
man I become the more I perfect my nature. 
The humanities are disciplines which serve 
to make me more human. 

I know I am speaking for all our faculty 
in the liberal arts and the humanities when 
I say may you have great success in focusing 
the spotlight in a very vital area for the 
good of society and America. 

Believe me, words cannot express the full 
extent of my appreciation for your part in 
With every best wishes and prayer, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rev. HENRY J. McAnvutry, C. S. Sp., 
Pr 


Washington Notes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLOTTE T. REID 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the following newsletter reporting to my 
constituents on the recent activities of 
the Congress: 


OCTOBER 1, 1964. 

Dear Friends: This will be my last news- 
letter of the 88th Congress—and I want to 
begin by thanking you for giving me the 
privilege of serving as your Representative 
from the great 15th District of Illinois. I 
do hope my efforts in your behalf have met 
with your approval. Certainly, I have ap- 
preciated your counsel on the many impor- 
tant issues facing us and I hope you will 
continue to give me your views and to call 
upon me for any help I may be able to give. 

These years that I have served as your 
Representative have been exciting and chal- 
lenging. However, I must admit that my 
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efforts to protect your freedom and economic 
well-being are all too often frustrated by the 
political maneuvers of the present Admin- 
istration and the Democratic-controlled 
Congress. As you know, the current mem- 
bership of the 88th Congress is 254 Demo- 
crats to 176 Republicans in the House, and 
66 Democrats to 34 Republicans in the Sen- 
ate. Thus, it is the Democrats who deter- 
mine what legislation is to be considered 
both in committees and on the House and 
Senate floors. 

Adjournment still is uncertain. For a 
brief period we thought we would finish ac- 
tlon on the administration’s “must” legis- 
lation before the Democratic National Con- 
vention. Then adjournment was to be this 
week, Now we hear varying reports—ad- 
journment the 10th or 12th of October or a 
recess until after the election. In fact, things 
are so uncertain that the situation could be 
completely changed by the time you receive 
this letter. 

These have indeed been strange days. Sen- 
ators who earlier deplored the use of the 
filibuster held up adjournment by them- 
selves filibustering on the reapportionment 
issue. On the House side we have been faced 
with almost the same vacillation and lack 
of leadership as are so prevalent in the han- 
dling of our foreign policy by the administra- 
tion, For example, each Member of Congress 
received official notice on Tuesday morning, 
September 15, that the Senate-passed social 
security bill would be considered on the 
House floor the following Thursday. Less 
than 2 hours after receiving that notice, the 
Democratic leadership brought the bill to 
the floor and it was sent to conference. The 
conferees are still meeting on this legislation 
as this letter is being written—with the out- 
come of the medicare provisions still unde- 
cided. My mail has been running heavily in 
opposition to placing medicare under social 
security and I have been on to the 
House conferees the views of my constituents 
on this vital issue. 

I am particularly concerned over the fall- 
ure of the Democratic chairman of the House 


unusual steps to secure action. Two bills on 
this matter have now been reported directly 
to the House by the Rules Committee. One 
of these bills, H.R. 11926, limits the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal courts in cases on the 
apportionment of State legislatures and did 
pass the House with my support. The other 
bill is a constitutional amendment, but the 
Democratic leadership has falled to bring this 
up for a vote on the House floor. In the other 
body, Senator DRESEN tried to secure adop- 
tion of an amendment to the foreign aid 
authorization bill similar to my own bill, 
HR. 12238. This provided for a delay in 
court orders for reapportionment until 1966 
so as to give time to submit the question to 
the people in the form of a constitutional 
amendment. HJ. Res. 1139 which I intro- 
duced on August 3, 1964, does this. The 
Senate, however, adopted a substitute sim- 
ply expressing the “sense of Congress” that 
Federal district courts are to give State leg- 
islatures up to 6 months to comply with an 
order to carry out the Supreme Court's rul- 
ing that both houses of a State legislature 
must be apportioned on a strict population 
basis. Senator Dimksen’s comment on this 
was that it “is not worth the paper upon 
which it is printed.” Ishall continue to press 
for a satisfactory solution in this vital matter. 

I am equally concerned over the failure 
of the leadership of this 88th Congress to 
take action on the prayer amendment and 
thus preventing the American people from 
expressing their wishes. Also, I deplore the 
fact that the Senate has failed to take action 
on a House-passed bill which would protect 
each and every one of you from receiving un- 
solicited obscene mail. 
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These are just a few of the problems fac- 
ing the Congress today. In addition, we are 
Plagued by the continued vacillation and 
uncertainty of the administration in con- 
ducting our foreign policy. One day the 
President states that he has no intention of 
going into North Vietmam to preserve the 
freedom of South Vietnam. The next day, 
the President's Assistant Secretary of State 
for Far Eastern Affairs, William P. Bundy, 
said extension of the Vietnamese war outside 
South Vietnam “could be forced upon us by 
the increased external pressures of the Com- 
munists.” The only thing that I can con- 
clude from this is that the President and his 
Assistant Secretary of State are not coordi- 
nating. In fact, it almost makes me wonder 
if they are speaking to each other. 

We also have reports that field agents of 
the Department of State have been ordered to 
burn the bulk of field office records contain- 
ing data on Government security risks. In- 
terestingly enough, the Members of Congress 
learned about this through an article in the 
Chicago Tribune. Nothing ever appeared in 
prior official reports to the Congress or in the 
Washington newspapers. I have made strong 
protest in this matter directly to the Secre- 
tary of State. This definitely points out the 
need for House approval of the Information 
bill, S. 1666, already passed by the Senate, 
giving citizens the right to file suit In a Fed- 
eral court to force Government agencies to 
disclose information which is not injurious 
to the national security. I definitely believe 
the American people have the right to know 
what their Government is doing. 

As I witness what is going on in Congress 
and in the other branches of your Govern- 
ment, I cannot help but wonder if some in 
government may not have forgotten that 
they are your servants and not your masters. 
Each one of you will have the privilege of 
voting on November 3 to reaffirm the fact 
that you are the master. Two thousand four 
hundred years ago Plato said: “The punish- 
ments of wise men who refuse to take part 
in the affatrs of Government is to live under 
the Government of unwise men.” This is 
still so true today. 

Remember: “Vote and the choice is yours. 
Don't vote and the choice is theirs.” It only 
takes one vote to decide the outcome of an 
election—and that one vote could be yours. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLOTTE T. Rem, 
Your Member of Congress. 


Secretary McNamara’s Statement Before 
the Democratic Platform Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
my colleague, Mr. Fond, placed in the 
Recorp a letter, dated September 15, 
1964, from former Defense Secretary 
Thomas S. Gates to Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara. So that the mat- 
ter can be viewed in its full context, I 
feel it would be fitting to place in the 
Recorp the other items involved in the 
exchange of correspondence. These con- 
sist of a telegram Secretary McNamara 
sent to Mr. Gates on August 31, 1964, as 
well as Secretary McNamara's response 
on September 18, 1964, to Mr. Gates’ 
September 15 letter. 

Press RELEASE 

Secretary of Defense McNamara today 

issued the following statement in connection 
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with the exchange of with 
former Secretary of Defense Thomas Gates: 

“It is unfortunate that any misunderstand- 
ing has arisen about my opion of my Age 
ecessor, Thomas Gates. As I emphasized in 
my telegram of August 31, 1964, to Mr. Gates, 
which I am releasing at his request, I have 
the highest regard for him and for the per- 
sonal contributions he made to our Nation's 
security as Secretary of Defense.“ 


Tue SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., August 31, 1964. 

Dear Tom: I understand from Doug Dillon 
that you were concerned about my state- 
ment before the Democratic Platform Com- 
mittee. I recognize the cause of your con- 
cern and the importance of keeping the De- 
fense Department out of the partisan politi- 
cal arena. I need hardly tell you how much 
I appreciate your contributions to the na- 
tional security and the importance of pro- 
grams and policies you instituted as Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

For 3% years I have tried to prevent De- 
fense policies and programs from being dis- 
cussed in a partisan context. I have taken 
every opportunity to make certain that the 
American people understand that Defense 
is not a partisan political matter; but rather 
that it is a complex problem to which you 
and I and many others in and out of uni- 
form have given and are giving our best 
efforts in the interest of our national secu- 
rity. I have tried to point this out on 
numerous occasions. For example, 

At a press conference on May 26, 1961, I 
said, “I think Tom Gates, more than any 
other Secretary in recent years, did much 
to establish a close relationship with the 
chiefs. I have endeavored to expand upon 
that relationship.” 

At a press conference on July 6, 1962, I 
said: “The Air Force has in the past year, as 
a result of work that started long before 
we entered the Department, introduced a 
new maintenance system which is sub- 
stantially increasing the efficiency of their 
maintenance 

Before the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors on April 20, 1963, I said: “When 
we took office, we had a firm base from which 
to work. My predecessor, Tom Gates, had 
already given strong support to such pro- 
grams as MINUTEMAN and POLARIS, which 
are designed to ride out any conceivable 
attack.” 

In my statement before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on August 13, 1963, I said: 
“There have been very substantial increases 
in our nuclear forces over the last 5 years.” 

It has been my consistent position that 
defense matters should be kept kept outside 
the partisan political arena. Even respond- 
ing to charges made by a Republican Task 
Force on June 29, 1964, I stated: 

“I read with regret the partisan attack on 
our Nation’s military program contained in 
the report of the Republican Policy Commit- 
tee’s Task Force on American Strategy and 
Strength. 

“The national defense has always been a 
bi-partisan activity of the U.S. Government. 
To date Republicans as well as Democrats 
haye supported the national defense pro- 
gon of the Kennedy-Johnson administra- 


med efforts to keep defense matters outside 
the partisan political arena have become in- 
creasingly difficult over the past several 
weeks as Senator GOLDWATER has persistently 
made defense a partisan political issue. In 
addition, he has so phrased his attacks as 
to cast doubt on the credibility of our mili- 
tary power and has thus jeopardized our na- 
tional security. Let me cite a few examples 
of the kinds of statements which, if allowed 
to stand unchallenged, could do great harm 
to the credibility of our defense posture. 

In an article in Life magazine on January 
17, 1964, Senator GoLDwaTER stated: Our 
present deterrent power was built almost 
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entirely under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. There has been no significant addi- 
tion to it since, and there are no plans for 
strengthening it. There are, indeed, plans 
to phase it down.“ 

On the program Issues and Answers on 
February 9, 1964, Senator GOLDWATER stated: 
I have not questioned the accuracy 
of these missiles. I know their accuracy 
and I know that it is wonderful. What I 
am talking about is, will they go when the 
button is pushed under actual conditions, 
and I have not been satisfied that the rell- 
ability figures that Secretary McNamara gave 
us are right * * .“ 

In a speech at Palomar Junior College, 
California, on March 20, 1964, Senator GOLD- 
WATER stated: “I make the flat charge that 
Secretary of Defense McNamara and the 
State Department are engaged in unilateral 
disarmament at the expense of peace and 
at the expense of freedom * . 

In a speech at the Economic Club in De- 
troit on March 25, 1964, Senator GOLDWATER 
cited four fatal flaws in our defense pos- 
ture: “First, we are building a Maginot line 


economy, sometimes 
because of misguided steps toward disarma- 
ment. Third, we are permitting our defense 
policies to disrupt NATO and our other alli- 


tary advice and substituting one man’s book- ` 
keeping technique for national policy.” 

In a speech to the Texas Republican Con- 
vention in Dallas on June 16, 1964, Senator 
GOLDWATER said, We are in second place and 
I defy the czar of the Pentagon to dispute 
that statement.” 

On June 5, 1964, in response to & question 
from the Associated Press, Senator GOLD- 
WATER said, The defense policies of this ad- 
ministration add up, in effect, to unilateral 
disarmament. We are behind in 
weapons technology and in the development 
of new systems.” 

In accepting the Republican presidential 
nomination on July 17, 1964, Senator GOLD- 
water stated, “We are at war in Vietnam 
yet the President who is the Commander in 
Chief of our forces refuses to say whether or 
not the objective is victory. His Secretary 
of Defense continues to mislead and misin- 
form the American people. It has been 
during Democratic years that our strength 
to deter war has stood still and even gone 
into a planned decline.” 

Before the National Association of Coun- 
ties in the State of Washington on August 11, 
1964, GOLDWATER said, “And what of this, the 
most perilous statistic of all? Under our 
present defense leadership, with its utter 
disregard for new weapons, our deliverable 
nuclear capacity may be cut down by 90 


In his forthcoming book, “Where I Stand,” 
reprinted in part in the Washington Post, 
Senator GoLDwaTER has written: “I charge 
that the present Secretary of Defense has be- 
come the leading advocate—indeed the lead- 
ing architect—of a so-called defense policy 
which, by the late 1960's and the early 1970's, 
will have turned the shield of the Republic 
into a swiss cheese wall, full of holes; a 
policy which will have isolated the power of 
America behind a maginot line of illusions; 
a policy which will encourage our enemies 
to become bolder, to risk the final, fatal step 
toward nuclear war; a policy which will turn 
the profession of arms into a second-class 
craft; a policy which will have so hardened 
the arteries of our defenses that flexible re- 
sponse to challenges will be impossible, 
leaving us with the alternatives of only with- 
drawal or nuclear holocaust. I repeat: 
The architect of this policy is the present 
Secretary of Defense. In simplest terms, the 
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defense policies of this administration add 
up to unilateral disarmament.” 

I regret that my statement before the 
Democratic platform committee was given 
a highly partisan interpretation. I particu- 
larly regret that anyone should infer any 
intention on my part to detract from your 
efforts on behalf of the national security. 
I was, rather, trying to emphasize the tre- 
mendous organizational and other problems 
which you and I have encountered—and 
which I continue to face—in managing the 
Defense Department. As I said in my article 
in the April-June 1964 issue of the Civil 
Service Journal, “When the President first 
asked that I accept appointment as the Secre- 
tary of Defense * * * Icalled upon my pred- 
ecessor, the Honorable Thomas S. Gates, Jr, 
Mr. Gates briefed me thoroughly on his own 
experience as Secretary of Defense. 
During his 6 years as Under Secretary and 
Secretary of the Navy, and thereafter dur- 
ing his 2 years as Deputy Secretary and 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Gates had worked 
to establish the sort of control that Congress 
has authorized. * * * The sheer magnitude 
of the task as it unfolded made me question 
again whether I or anyone could really man- 
age the Department.” 

Unfortunately, not all my statements be- 
fore the Democratic platform committee on 
August 17, 1964, received newspaper coverage. 
For example, I was asked as a result of the 
statement in the Republican platform, “We 
will return the Joint Chiefs of Staff to their 
lawful status as the President's principal 
military advisers”; whether there had been 
“any structural or functional change in the 
operations by the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” In 
my response, I sti.ted: 

“I want to emphasize to you * * * that 
my predecessor, Tom Gates, initiated a series 
of meetings wi the Joint Chiefs. Until 


Chiefs on very important matters of the De- 
partment, and particularly that was true jn 
the budget.” 

I think you will agree that we cannot per- 
mit partisan attacks and campaign oratory 
to bring into question the credibility of the 
military power you and I and many others 
have worked so hard to assemble. My pur- 
pose in responding to these attacks by Sena- 
tor GOLDWATER has not been to make the 
Defense policies and programs of this country 
& partisan political matter. Rather, my pur- 
pose has been to attempt to assure that 
our allies and our enemies, as well as the 
American people, retain their confidence and 

for the credibility of the strategic 
deterrent and conventional military power 
of this country. 

Let me say again that I regret very much 
that my remarks were interpreted in any 
way as critical of the outstanding job you 
did as Secretary of Defense. As you know, 
I have the highest regard for the contribu- 
tion you made to the Defense Department 
and for the assistance you gave me when 
I became Secretary. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT S. MCNAMARA, 


Test of Cushing’s Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 30, 1964 
Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 


a great deal of pride that I am privileged 
at this point in the Recor to insert for 
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the attention of my colleagues in the 
House the text of the remarks of our be- 
loved Archbishop of Boston, Riehard 
Cardinal Cushing, before the Ecumenical 
Council in Rome as they appeared in the 
New York Times of Tuesday, September 
29, 1964: 
Text or CuSHING’s ADDRESS 

The declaration on the Jews and non- 
Christians is acceptable in general. Through 
this Ecumenical Council the church must 
manifest to the whole world, and to all men, 
a concern which is genuine, an esteem all 
embracing, a sincere charity—in a word, it 
must show forth Christ. And in this schema 
“De Ecumenismo," with its declarations on 
religious liberty and on the Jews and non- 
Christians, in a certain sense it does just 
that. I would propose, however, three 
amendments specifically on the Jews. 

First: We must make our statement about 
the Jews more positive, less timid. More 
charitable. Our text well illustrates the 
priceless patrimony which the new Israel has 
received from the law and the prophets. 

And it well illustrates what the Jews and 
Christians share in common. But surely we 
ought to indicate the fact that we sons of 
Abraham according to the spirit must show 
a special esteem and particular love for the 
sons of Abraham according to the flesh be- 
cause of this common patrimony. As sons of 
Adam, they are our brothers: As sons of 
Abraham, they are the blood brothers of 
Christ 


The fourth paragraph of this declaration 
should manifest this and our obligation of 
special esteem, as a conclusion which logi- 
cally flows from the first section, 

REJECTION A MYSTERY 

Secondly: On the culpability of the Jews 
for the death of our Saviour. As we read in 
sacred scriptures, the rejection of the Mes- 
siah by his own people is a mystery: a mys- 
tery which is indeed for our instruction, not 
for exaltation. 

The parables and prophecies of our Lord 
teach us this. We cannot Judge the leaders 
of ancient Israel—God alone is their judge. 
And most certainly we cannot dare attribute 
to later generations of Jews the guilt of the 
crucifixion of the Lord Jesus or the death of 
the Saviour of the world, except in the sense 
of the universal guilt in which all of us men 


We know and we believe that Christ died 
freely, and he died for all men and because 
of the sins of all men, Jews and gentiles. 

Therefore, in this declaration in clear and 
evident words we must deny that the Jews 
are guilty of the death of our Saviour except 
insofar as all men have sinned and on that 
account crucified him and, indeed, still 
crucify him. And especially, we must con- 
on es oanh would attempt to justify in- 
equities, or even secu 
Jews as Christian actions. = ee 

NO RATIONALE FOR HATRED 


All of us have seen the evi 
kind of false reasoning. In ak ue 
sembly, in this solemn moment, we must cry 
out: There is no Christion rationale—neither 
theological nor historical—for any inequity, 
hatred or persecution of our Jewish brothers, 

Great is the hope, both among Catholics 
and among our separated Christian brothers, 
as well as among our Jewish friends in the 
New World, that this sacred synod will make 
such a fitting declaration. 

Thirdly and finally, I ask, venerable broth- 
ers, whether we ought not to confess humbly 
before the world that Christians too fre- 
quently have not shown themselves as true 

„ as faithful to Christ, in their 
relations with their Jewish brothers? In this 
our age, how many have suffered? How many 
have died because of the indifference of 
Christians, because of silence? There is no 
need to enumerate the crimes committed in 
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our own time. If not many Christian voices 
were lifted in recent years against the great 
injustices, yet let our voices humbly cry out 
now. 


Space Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 29, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing: 

SEPTEMBER 25, 1964. 
Hon. James G, FULTON, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mn. Futton: Enclosed herewith 
is copy of a paper entitled “The Boundary 
Between Territorlal Airspace and Interna- 
tional Outer Space.” This was read for me 
at the Federal bar meeting in W. 
while I was in South America at an aviation 
meeting. I consider the subject matter of 
this paper of real importance. 

The present administration on several oc- 
casions has indicated that it is too early to 
negotiate an international convention fix- 
ing the boundary between airspace and out- 
er space. But this does not answer the need 
for the United States to fix its own boundary. 
We must, in my judgment, continue to in- 
sist on full control of all flight in the air- 
space which we use for our normal military 
and civil flight. We need the legal veto ap- 
Plicable to any flight in that area. Now, 
however, we have agreed that outer space is 
free for all international peaceful flight. 
and perhaps for military flight as well. Ob- 
viously, there must be a decision as to the 
height above our lands and waters where 
„ control comes to an 
end, 

The problem is somewhat similar to terri- 
torial waters, as I have pointed out in this 
article. We have no international agreement 
as to the outer boundary of these waters, but 
this has never deterred us from asserting our 
own outer boundary as against all other 
nations. 

I realize that this session in the House has 
about ended, and nothing can be done this 
year. However, I would like to suggest that 
you ask the staff of the House Space Com- 
mittee to study the problem. I feel strongly 
that a bill should be introduced in the early 
days of the next House session, which would 
fix a definite boundary above the surface of 
our lands and waters as the upper boundary 
of national airspace. 

Hoping that this letter will reach you per- 
sonally, I am sending the original by special 
delivery to Washington and a copy to your 
Pittsburgh office. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN Cons COOPER. 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1964. 
Mr. JOHN COBB COOPER, 
Princeton, N.J. 

Dran Mn. Cooper: It is a pleasure to re- 
ceive your letter of September 25, 1964, to- 
gether with your paper entitled, “The Bound- 
ary Between Territorial Airspace and 
International Outer Space,” which was read 
ahmed Federal bar meeting in Washington, 

I have read your article with interest, and 
am placing it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
as I feel it deserves wide recognition by 
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Members of Congress and the American 
people. 

In addition, I will be glad to introduce a 
bill in the next House session for a con- 
gressional commission to study the question 
of a definite boundary above the surface of 
our lands and waters, as the upper boundary 
of national airspace. 

Any time my office in Pittsburgh or 
Washington can be of assistance to you, let 
us hear, and we will be glad to cooperate. 

Sincerely, 
Janus G. FULTON. 


INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM on Space Law— 
FEDERAL BAR Association NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION, WASHINGTON, D.C., SEPTEMBER 11, 
1964 

THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN TERRITORIAL AIRSPACE 

AND INTERNATIONAL OUTER SPACE 


(By John Cobb Cooper) 

The United States should not delay longer 
in stating a definitive position as to the 
upper boundary of its territorial 
The unanimous adoption of the United Na- 
tions on December 13, 1963, of Resolution 
1962 (XVIII) has created a new and urgent 
situation. It is understood that the United 
States assisted in drafting the resolution 
and the United Nations records clearly show 
vigorous American support. One of the 
major purposes of that resolution was to fix 
the legal status of the areas generally called 
“outer space” in which satellites and other 
spacecraft may operate with minimum in- 
terference from the earth's atmosphere. The 
effect of the resolution was to declare that 
such outer space is a highway which is and 
must remain open for the use of all nations, 
free of any claim or rights of sovereign con- 
trol by any nation. The declaration of prin- 
ciples set out in the United Nations resolu- 
tion contains the following statements: 

“Outer space and celestial bodies are free 
for exploration and use by all states on a 
basis of equality and in accordance with in- 
ternational law.” 

“Outer space and celestial bodies are not 
subject to national appropriation by claim 
of sovereignty, by means of use or occupa- 
tion, or by any other means.” 

The legal status of outer space as thus 
stated is in direct conflict with the accepted 
legal principles applicable to our national 
Airspace. 

The legal status of national airspace as 
part of our territory is not subject to ques- 
tion. - The United States assisted in draft- 
ing the Paris Convention of 1919 with its 
much quoted statement in article I that the 
parties to the convention “recognize that 
every power has complete and exclusive sov- 
ereignty over the airspace above its terri- 
tory.” For other reasons we did not ratify 
the Paris Convention, but in adopting the 
Alir Commerce Act of 1926 a provision was 
carefully inserted in section 6 to the effect 
“that the Government of the United States 
has to the exclusion of all foreign nations, 
complete sovereignty of the airspace over the 
lands and waters above the United States.” 

This was the declaration to the effect that 
such airspace is part of our territory. The 
same principle was even more forcefully 
stated in section 9 of the same act defining 
the term “United States”: 

“The term "United States,’ when used in a 
geographical sense, means the territory com- 
prising the several States, Territories, pos- 
sessions, and the District of Columbia (in- 
cluding the territorial waters thereof), and 
the overlying airspace; but shall not include 
the Canal Zone.” 

Substantially the same definition was car- 
Tied forward into section 1(31) of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 (omitting the refer- 
ence to the Canal Zone) and has since been 
repeated in subsequent statutes. The United 
States has thus firmly declared that the alr- 
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space over its lands and waters is part of tts 
national territory. 

As a result the United States has the same 
right to complete unilateral control of all 
foreign movement within its airspace as it 
has in other parts of its territory. The only 
recognized exception to this right of absolute 
control is that which is enjoyed by foreign 
merchant ships in time of peace 

the territorial waters of the United 
States. But even this limited right has never 
been accorded to foreign aircraft flying in the 
over our territorial waters. 

While it is true that the 1963 United Na- 
tions resolution quoted above has not yet 
been incorporated into our statutes nor into a 
duly ratified treaty, nevertheless it would be 
most difficult for the United States hereafter 
to claim any rights of territorial control in 
“outer space.” 

Admittedly there is as yet no general agree- 
ment as to the lower boundary of outer space 
but this does not obviate the necessity for 
the United States to fix its own upper bound- 
ary of its national airspace territory. 

It has been said that there is no general 


airspace and outer space. The argument is 
unsound so far as it applies to our national 
action. It overlooks the fact that every State 
which has maritime boundaries has formally 
asserted a fixed outer boundary for its terri- 
torial waters so that no other State can ques- 


territory 
waters and thence into the high seas which 
is not part of our territory. Since the early 
years of our history, we have repeatedly as- 
serted that there is a definitive boundary 
out to which the United States has terri- 
torial control of all foreign movement, In 
these territorial waters we are sovereign. In 
the high seas we are not. Similarly in na- 
tional airspace over our lands and waters we 
are sovereign, but with the passage of the 
United Nations 1963 resolution we have 
joined other states in asserting that there 
can be no claim of sovereignty in outer space. 

To prevent international misunderstand- 
ing we have always asserted the right to fix 
an outer boundary for our territorial waters. 
Exactly the same situation now exists as to 
fight. We have the right to control all flight 
in our territorial airspace. We have in sub- 
stance surrendered that right, if it ever 
existed, in the area termed “outer space.” 
But where lies the boundary between these 
areas? Can any logical reason be brought 
forward as to why the United States must 
not promptly assert its upper airspace bound- 
ary so as to give notice to the world of the 
area above its lands and waters in which 
it reserves the right to control all filght? 

The time is not far distant, and in fact 
may be with us today, when the right of 
foreign spacecraft to pass through our terri- 
torial airspace will require an immediate and 
vigorous answer. Are foreign spacecraft, 
military or civil, to be permitted to fly with- 
in 25 miles above our lands and waters, or 
50 miles, or 100 miles? A decision must be 
made. 

This decision is necessarily political It 
involves consideration of matters of — 
importance both civil and military. 
accepted boundary should have 5 
scientific background. For example, 25 miles 
above sea level is perhaps the maximum 
height for the practical use of aircraft re- 
quiring aerodynamic support to sustalu flight 
and using air-breathing motive power. Fifty 
miles above sea level is perhaps the maximum 
height at which the atmosphere is sufficient- 
ly dense to provide any appreciable aero- 
dynamic lift. A point somewhere between 
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75 miles and 90 miles is perhaps the lowest 
point of practical orbital unpowered flight 
around the earth. 

The most urgent reason for an early deci- 
sion is the problem of the flight of spacecraft 


known records of past successful flights into 
or from outer space indicate that no such 
flights have ever been recorded at an altitude 
below 75 miles above a foreign state. Per- 
haps 90 miles might be an even more correct 
figure. But this will not continue. Problems 
of launching and landing are becoming more 
complex. 

Until now flights have passed only through 
the airspace of the state of launching or 
the airspace over the high seas when ascend- 
ing toward or descending from outer space. 
The airspace over the high seas is as free 
for flight use as are the high seas themselves 
for shipping. The spacecraft launced into 
orbit from Cape Kennedy (formerly Cape 
Canaveral) have ascended 
over the United States lands and territorial 
waters and thence over the high seas into 
outer space. When descending, our manned 
orbital flights have started the descent in 
outer space over the Pacific Ocean and have 
thence proceeded downward through the air- 
space over the United States and finally 
through the airspace over the Atlantic Ocean 
to a landing at sea. No foreign airspace has 
been used. It is understood that Russian 
spacecraft when being put into orbit or 
brought back for landing have passed solely 
through Russian airspace before entering the 
outer space and before landing at the end 
of orbital flight. The enormous Russian na- 


know whether we have similar privileges in 
the airspace of other states. 
The adoption of the United Nations reso- 


States, national alrspace has by statute been 
made a part of the territory of the United 
States, carrying with it our right to deter- 
mine unilaterally what flight instrumentali- 
tles may enter or otherwise use such air- 
space. No resolution of the United Nations 
Fw... Baill EEES 

Historically the United States has 


by 
treaty or other international agreement to 
which the United States is a party, or at 
times by special permission or authority. No 
negara align mee yy igen on ce vaebaci es 
exist in the United States 
though we accept the rule of — 
law that the airspace over the high seas is 
free, In other words, an aircraft approach- 


less it has specific authority so to do. Obvi- 
ously the same rule is applicable legally to 
the use of United States airspace by any for- 
eign 
But it must be noted that academic sug- 
gestions have been made that the United 
Nations resolutions as to the freedom of use 
of outer space have carried with them a con- 
sequential privilege of parare by spacecraft 
foreign airspace in order to enjoy 
the rights of use of outer space. To some this 
theory may be politically attractive, but it is 
certainly legally unsound. The United 
States, for its part, should without delay fix 
a definite statutory upper of its 
national airspace. When this is done, —— 
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ing law will without question require the 
operator of any foreign spacecraft to seek 
authority to use our airspace if such use is 
found necessary in connection with the free 
international use of outer space. 

When the upper limit of our national air- 
space has been fixed and our unconditional 
sovereignty thus reasserted, the United 
States will be in a position to deal recipro- 
cally either by general convention, or through 
bilateral arrangements, so that the United 
States will enjoy for its spacecraft the same 
privileges extended to the spacecraft of 
other states who are parties to such arrange- 
ment. 

Ultimately, a broad international conven- 
tion will certainly be arrived at fixing the 
height of national airspace and determining 
what rights of passage, if any, will be per- 
mitted. In a convention of this kind the 
United States might alter its own upper 
national airspace boundary if then deemed 
useful, and could also determine what rights 
of passage, if any, foreign spacecraft would 
reciprocally enjoy. 

Certainly the unilateral right of each state 
to control all flight in its national airspace 
can be modified only by direct national act, 
or international agreement, and not by infer- 
ence or interpretation based on any theoreti- 
cal effect of any agreement for the use of 
outer space. The legal status of territorial 
airspace and international outer space is dia- 
metrically oppet May I say that I have 
long recognized the need to determine by 
international agreement any rights of air- 
space passage for spacecraft. In the con- 
vention which I proposed in 1956 to the 


new convention might include the follow- 
ing as then stated: 

“(a) Reaffirm article I of the Chicago Con- 
vention, giving the subjacent state full sov- 
ereignty in the areas of atmospheric space 
above it, up to the height where ‘aircraft’ 
as now defined, may be operated, such areas 
to be designated ‘territorial space.’ 

“(b) Extend the sovereignty of the subja- 
cent State upward to 300 miles above the 
earth’s surface, designating this second area 
as ‘contiguous space, and provide for a right 
of transit through this zone for all nonmili- 
tary flight instrumentalities when ascending 
or descending. 

“(c) Accept the principle that all space 
above ‘contiguous space’ is free for the pas- 
sage of all instrumentalities.” 

As I have often explained, my 1956 sugges- 
tion of 300 miles in paragraph (b) above was 
based on erroneous scientific views existing 
before sputnik that atmospheric conditions 
below a 300 mile altitude would make free 
satellite orbital flights difficult, if not im- 
possible. Subsequent developments have in- 
dicated that this scientific position was not 
correct and that satellite flight is practical 
at much lower altitudes. It will be noted, 
however, that I carefully recommended rights 
of transit through the extended sovereignty 
zone for nonmilitary flight instrumentali- 
ties when ascending or descending. So far 
as I recall, this is the first time that the 
problem was considered. 

Considering present conditions, scientific, 
political, and legal, the type of international 
convention which I proposed in 1956 might 
be very practical if the upper boundary of 
territorial space were now fixed at 25 miles 
above sea level and the upper limit of “con- 
tiguous space” were fixed at 75 miles, or in 
the alternative, at such other figure as might 
be scientifically determined to be the lowest 
limit of practical free orbital flight. The 
principle that all space above what I called 
“contiguous space” should be free for the 
passage of all flight instrumentalities has 
now been by the United Nations 
resolutions with the strong support of the 
United States. The principle that the United 
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States has full and absolute sovereignty in 
its airspace is still part of our law. 

A convention of this kind is desirable as 
an early goal. But this objective does not 
minimize the urgency of present definitive 
action by the United States fixing the upper 
limit of its territorial airspace, thus notify- 
ing the world of its assertion of unilateral 
sovereign control of the usable areas below 
this national boundary, This control is ap- 
plicable to all flight instrumentalities, 
whether they be rockets, missiles, aircraft, 
spacecraft, or any combination of these basic 
types. 


Tom Curtis for Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, one 
of our colleagues and outstanding Mem- 
bers, the Honorable Tom Curtis has been 
cited and recommended for election by 
one of the Nation’s metropolitan news- 
papers. 

Mr. Speaker, the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat, an independent and articulate 
newspaper in its editorial columns, said 
among other things that Tom Curtis is 
a man of ability and that that virtue is 
paired with responsibility. This is a 
combination of characteristics so much 
needed in this body. His knowledge and 
understanding of the economics of Gov- 
ernment fiscal problems is greater than 
almost any who ever served or is now 
serving in this House. 

I join with the St. Louis Globe Demo- 
crat, as do all Republicans in the House 
as well as a vast number of Democrats, 
to wish him success on election day so 
that he may have the honor of serving 
his people and the Nation another 2 
years in a period that needs brave de- 
cisions by intelligent, able, and fearless 
men. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the editorial 
referred to above be put in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

Tom CURTIS ror CONGRESS 

The sixties are not the halcyon days of the 
Congress of the United States. The shadow 
of sordid scandal has fallen across the great- 
est deliberative body on earth. 

Ambitious impatient advocates of central- 
ism want the executive branch to enhance 


fully temporary, roadblock to their national - 


and world designs. 

If Congress is to survive the onslaught of 
the social radicals and the power centrists, it 
will be because enough Americans saw, 
through the shower of vilification and criti- 
cism of their Congress, the independence, in- 
tegrity, courage and ability of the men who 
sat in that Chamber. It will be because 
enough States were represented by enough 
men of the caliber of THOMAS B. CURTIN. 

Seeking his eighth consecutive term, Mr. 
Curtis enjoys a position of respect and pow- 
er on Capitol Hill far in excess of what even 
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his 14 years seniority would entitle him. 
Ability has been paired with responsibility. 

Public officials invariably come to be 
known by traits and qualities they show 
most in evidence. In Mr. Curtis’ case there 
would have to be first integrity and then 
perseverence. The Congressman from the 
Second District is known in congressional 
parlance as a “man who does his homework." 

He is the very antithesis of the urbane, 
casual, big-city, eastern Tuesday-to-Thurs- 
day-and-home-again" Representative, who 
doesn't know a support price from a fertil- 
izer tank and who swaps his vote on a bil- 
lion dollar farm bill for rural help with his 
urban pork barrel. 

Because Mr. Curtis is a legislative wheel- 
horse and devotes as many hours to study- 
ing Issues as many average men spend awake, 
he casts an intelligent and independent vote 
and any public criticism of it will invaria- 
bly bring a bristling and documented Curtis 
reply. 

In a day when Congressmen are being rated 
“progressive” and obstructionist“ as they 
“rubberstamp” or oppose spending schemes 
pushed by the Chief Executive, the Nation 
needs all the men of courage and durability 
it can find in the popular Chamber of Con- 
gress. Mr. Curtis is one such man. 

In economics, the science which through 
history has set men to arming themselves 
with paving stones from the streets, Mr. 
Curtis has few peers on the Hill. Ranking 
minority member of the Joint Economic 
Committee, Tom CurTIs was one of two se- 
lected by his party to present the Republi- 
can position on the matter of tax cuts and re- 
form, when the critical issue was raised by 
President John F. Kennedy and his Council 
of Economic Advisers. 

Balance of payments, administrative and 
cash budgets, gold outflow, deficits, mone- 
tary policy, wholesale and retail price in- 
dexes are rarely the glamorous subjects of 
headlines which make Congressmen famous. 
But an administration blunder in these mat- 
ters can be as damaging to the country as a 
weakness of Executive willpower at a Bay 
of Pigs. 

The Government and Congress today do 
not have enough men of knowledge in this 
critical field; we can hardly afford to lose 
an expert like Tom Curtis. He is a credit 
to his district and State. For reelection 
from the Second District, we endorse once 
again Tom Curtis of Missouri and America. 


National Association of Government 
Engineers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 28, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on September 28, 1964, I inserted in the 
Recor a news article from the Engineer- 
ing News Record concerning a new or- 
ganization called the National Associa- 
tion of Government Engineers which was 
formed here in Washington. 

After the article appeared I received 
the following letter from my good friend 
Mr. Ted Moody, president of the associa- 
tion concerning an error in the article 
from the Engineering News Record. In 
order to set the facts straight in this 
matter, I wish to include the letter I re- 
ceived from Mr. Moody as well as a copy 
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of Mr. Moody's letter to the editor of the 
Engineering News Record: 

OcTOBER 1, 1964. 
Congressman OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: I appreciate 
very much your fine remarks which you put 
into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on Septem- 
ber 28, 1964, about Clyde Emmons and my- 
Self. In the article, however, Mr. Roy E. 
Riddie, one of our incorporators and officials 
of the association was referred to as a lobby- 
ist. This is incorrect and I enclose a copy 
of a letter which we forwarded to the Engi- 
neering News-Record also advising them of 
Mr. Riddle's correct position in the associa- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ten M. Moony, 
President, NAGE. 
OCTOBER 1, 1964. 
Mr. ARTHUR J. Fox, 
Editor, Engineering News-Record, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mn. Fox: I was very appreciative of 
the nice article that you carried in your 
September 3 edition of your Record con- 
cerning my background and that of Mr. 
Clyde Emmons. There is, however, a correc- 
tion that I wish to give you in that the execu- 
tive director, Roy E. Riddle, who was re- 
ferred to as a Washington lobbyist is not a 
lobbyist but one of the officials, incorpo- 
Tators, and officers of our new association. 

Again my thanks and kind regards for your 
nice assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
TED M. Moopy, 
President, NAGE. 


Farley Challenges the Polls; Declares 
They Are Wrong on the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of our dedicated public officials and 
Americans is the Honorable James A. 
Farley, of New York, former Postmaster 
General and former chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, and a 
Successful businessman. 

The views of Jim Farley are highly 
respected. His analysis of various presi- 
dential campaigns have been uncanny. 
His political opinions and predictions 
have made history in American politics. 

Jim Farley recently issued a statement 
upon certain aspects of the present pres- 
idential campaign, which I am pleased 
to include in my remarks: 

FARLEY CHALLENGES THE PoOLLS—DECLARES 
THEY ARE WRONG ON THE SOUTH 
(Statement by Hon. James A. Farley, former 

Chairman of the Democratic National 

Committee) 

I predict that President Lyndon B. John- 
son will carry the South. I make this state- 
ment because my prediction that the Presi- 
dent's majority will equal or 8. those of 
President Roosevelt in 1932 and 1936 has 
been challenged by some of the public opin- 
ion polls. 

With all due respect to their techniques, 
I believe I know the South at least as well 
ās they do. 
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As Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, I worked closely with the great 
southern leaders during those years. They 
were statesmen in the highest sense of the 
word; John Nance Garner and Sam Ray- 
burn, of Texas; Pat Harrison, of Mississippi; 
Joe Robinson, of Arkansas; Carter Glass, of 
Virginia; Josiah Bailey, of North Carolina; 
Walter George, of Georgia; Kenneth McKeller 
and Joe Byrns, of Tennessee; the Bankheads, 
of Alabama; and many others of like im- 
portance, too numerous to mention. 

It was the support of those men and their 
like which made possible the passing of 
F.D.R.'s basic legislation. 

It is because of my experience here that 
I challenge the polls. Much of F.D.R.'s pro- 
gram they didn't like, and they certainly ex- 
pressed their dislikes most strongly to both 
the President and me. But, after they had 
made their position clear they made even 
clearer that they held their principles and 
their traditions higher. They spoke, and 
often angrily, for themselves and their States, 
but they voted in the showdown to sustain 
the party of their fathers in accepting re- 
sponsibility before the Nation for its policies. 
They made known their views as gentlemen, 
and as gentlemen they accepted the verdict. 
I predict that the South will follow that pat- 
tern. 

I might say, in passing, though I hate to 
offer good advice to a demagogic opposition, 
that it is also characteristic of southerners 
that they cannot abide bad manners. I 
personally think the President’s opponents 
would be defeated south of the Mason-Dixon 
on thelr uncouth discourtesy alone. 

To the unromantic, who discount the tra- 
ditions and chivalry of the Old South, I am 
of the opinion that the new South will sup- 
port President Johnson at least as strongly 
as the traditionalists. Do you realize that 
the southerners I have named, within the 
Democratic Party, have waged war on pov- 
erty—and successfully—for 30 years? The 
President isn't proposing anything radical; 
he is carrying out the tradition handed to 
him by southerners. 

Why in 1932, cotton, corn, and tobacco 
were the only mainstays of the southern 
economy. Talk about carpetbaggers? Who 
do you think stopped child labor but the 
Democratic Party with southern support. 
Talk about power? What party do you think 
brought electricity to the farm? Talk about 
water and conservation? What party do you 
think built the great dams which made new 
industry thrive there? Talk about intelli- 
gent conservation? There was nobody more 
conservative than Texan Jesse Jones, but 
when he finished his work the South was 
humming with new factories instead of 
groaning under Republican poverty. 

The President's opponent states that he 
is going to stop completely the farm subsidy 
program, This, in effect, is asking the South 
to put him in the White House so he can 
put the South in the poorhouse. 

Not only would the opposition candidate 
sell TVA but he would abolish rural elec- 
trification. Possibly his efforts to turn off 
the electricity in southern homes is coupled 
with his desire to prevent the rural South 
from having TV—where they can witness his 
ludicrous performances for themselves. 

It is also my experience that every south- 
erner, new or old, is a romantic. Before elec- 
tion day, every southerner will ask himself— 
how would Gen. Robert E. Lee have voted? 

I can’t—and I don't know anyone else 
who can imagine Gen. Robert E. Lee voting 
against a southerner who has served the 
whole Nation by carrying on the traditions 
of the South. And so, I repeat my predic- 
tion, Far from revising it downward I am 
revising it upward. I predict that by the 
third week in October the polls will reverse 
themselves and show that the South will 
overwhelmingly support the Johnson- 
Humphrey ticket. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, as the Peace 
Corps launches on its fourth year of ac- 
tivity in foreign lands, it becomes increas- 
ingly apparent that this experiment in 
practical idealism has met with phenom- 
enal success. When President Kennedy 
signed into law the bill creating it on a 
permanent basis, on September 22, 1961, 
the Peace Corps had been operating on a 
pilot basis since March of that year; 
but most of that time had been spent in 
preparatory steps preliminary to service 
in the field. 

In the 3 years that it has been in oper- 
ation overseas, it has won almost un- 
mitigated praise both abroad and at 
home. Every country to which it has 
gone—and the Peace Corps goes only 
where it is invited by the government of 
the country—it has been asked to return 
and expand. 

Some of the host countries have set 
up Peace Corps type projects of their 
own. Many other countries have begun 
programs patterned after the U.S. 
Peace Corps. In this flattering imita- 
tion of the American venture, we 
find fruition of that idea expressed by 
that man of vision, our beloved Presi- 
dent Kennedy, when, in March 1961, he 
hoped that “our own effort [would be] 
only one step in a major international 
effort to increase the welfare of all men 
and to improve understanding among 
nations.” 

At home the Peace Corps has over- 
come the voices of the skeptics. This is 
the more remarkable because some of 
the early criticism of the idea was 
strong against it. When it was pro- 
posed, it was expected that it would be a 
fiasco. More than one Member of Con- 
gress has admitted agreeable surprise at 
his error in prejudgment. Some of the 
sternest critics have become the most 
earnest supporters of the Peace Corps in 
action. 

When, in fact, the Peace Corps vol- 
unteers took up their idealistic missions 
abroad and began the process of helping 
others to help themselves, it was not 
long before the words of one favorable 
prophecy began to come true. When 
Senator HUMPHREY had been asked what 
he thought of the proposed program, he 
had foreseen that “the effect of the Peace 
Corps would be invaluable. The citizen 
of an undeveloped country may,” he 
said, “forget a can of American supplies 
quickly consumed. He may resent a 
load of American guns turned over to 
his government. But his memory of 
working with and sharing the skills of 
an American citizen will be strong and 
enduring * * * America’s best resource 
is its people.” 

When the Peace Corps volunteers— 
young and old go to the underdeveloped 
countries, willing and prepared to adjust 
their accustomed way of life to the hard- 
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ships, living conditions, work, recrea- 
tion, and customs of the natives, the ac- 
complishment of their physical mission 
is but a small part of the forces which 
they have set in motion for future ac- 
complishment, for sympathy and un- 
derstanding, for goodwill, and for 
mutuality of hope. They, too, have 
learned; and not a small part of the 
benefit of a Peace Corps tour of duty is 
the preparation for service in the var- 
fous fields of international endeavor 
which are open and in need of persons 
of experience and understanding. The 
U.S. Government and private enter- 
prise, at home and abroad, have 
welcomed the Peace Corps “graduates” 
and seek the products of such training. 

More than all of the benefits to the 
recipients of Peace Corps aid, more than 
all the benefits to the Peace Corps vol- 
unteer himself, there are, however, the 
benefits that rebound to the United 
States from the sum of that experience. 
The image of this country abroad has, 
in some instances, been reversed: from 
“Yanqui, go home!” to “Yanqui, come 
back!” In every country where the vol- 
unteer has served, there has been appre- 
ciation of this different sort of ambas- 
sador. More and more countries have 
asked to have the Peace Corps volun- 
teers come to them. 

The Peace Corps has, above all else, 
succeeded in its fulfillment of that final 
purpose for which it was created: “to 
increase such exchange of 


has earned its mame: the Peace Corps. 


Winning the Cold War: The U.S. Ideo- 
logical Offensive—An Encouraging Be- 


ginning, VI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 29, 1964 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, in parts 
1 through 5 of this report, I outlined 
briefly the progress of the investigation 
undertaken 18 months ago by the Sub- 
committee on International Organiza- 
tions and Movements of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. This investigation is 
concerned solely with programs which 
comprise the fourth dimension of our 
foreign policy; namely, programs which 
provide support for our foreign policy by 
reaching, informing, and influencing 
foreign audiences, Our activities in this 
dimension of foreign policy, their effec- 
tiveness and success, may well decide the 
outcome of the cold war. 

In summary, during the past 18 
months, my subcommittee: 

First. Held two series of hearings dur- 
ing which we received testimony from 
some 70 witnesses. These hearings have 
been published in eight volumes; 

Second. Had prepared under its direc- 
tion, and published, an inventory of gov- 
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ernmental programs operating in the 
third dimension of foreign policy; 

Third. Issued two reports which in- 
cluded a number of specific recommen- 
dations for strengthening our effort in 
this fleld; and 

Fourth. Initiated a survey of activities 
conducted abroad by private U.S. citi- 
zens and organizations—activities which 
have a bearing on the implementation of 
our foreign policy. 

This summary of the subcommittee’s 
activities does not convey, of course, the 
full impact of our undertaking. I say 
this because it is often impossible to 
measure the indirect effects of an in- 
vestigation of this type. We have con- 
centrated primarily on getting together 
a body of information about the subject 
under study. Simultaneously, however, 
we have pointed out shortcomings which 
exist in some of our programs, suggested 
areas in which new approaches could be 
tried, and lent our support to innovations 
and improvements which, in some cases, 
were being considered in the executive 
branch and which, on the basis of our 
investigation, appeared sound to us. 

The results of our efforts in such cases 
are reflected in a number of tangible im- 
provements which have been put into 
effect during the past year and a half. 
We do not claim full credit for them. 
But I believe that our activities were at 
least partly instrumental in bringing 
them about. 

Last month, for instance, the President 
issued a memorandum to the heads of 
executive departments and agencies, di- 
recting them to exert every effort to as- 
sure that competent, qualified citizens of 
the United States be available for service 
on the staffs of international agencies— 
a development which has been of interest 
to our subcommittee and which was dealt 
with in our Report No. 1 on “U.S. 
Participation in the International Labor 
Organization.” 

Similarly, earlier this year there was 
established in the executive branch an 
interdepartmental Foreign Area Re- 
search Coordinating Group—an innova- 
tion which was strongly recommended 
by our subcommittee in Report No. 2. In 
that report, we dealt at length with the 
shortcomings in the coordination of goy- 
ernmental research in foreign affairs. 
We also made this recommendation: 

Effective methods must be evolved to in- 
sure that the results of research conducted 
by Government agencies are promptly made 
available to all agencies concerned with for- 
eign policy operations, Other arrangements 
must be worked out to divide research as- 
signments and make certain that all require- 
ments are covered to the extent that funds 
are available. A system of priorities must 
be established and enforced to insure that 
scarce resources—human and financial—are 
applied first to the most urgent tasks, 


The establishment of the coordinating 
group is a step in the direction recom- 
mended by this subcommittee, 

Similarly, the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency earlier this year 
established a Social Science Advisory 
Board to advise the Agency on matters 
of social science research—another in- 
novation which our subcommittee con- 
siders significant and desirable from the 
standpoint of foreign policy operations. 
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In still another field, the representa- 
tives of several government agencies who 
have contact with private American or- 
ganizations operating abroad, have put 
their heads together and are trying to 
devise steps which will promote more ef- 
fective cooperation—a development 
which we have encouraged. 

There is one more area that I would 
like to mention—the area of cultural and 
éducational exchanges—in which our 
subcommittee has been active. We have 
seen a number of improvements in these 
programs in recent times. For example, 
greater effort is being made to evaluate 
and to improve current methods for han- 
dling foreign nationals brought to the 
United States under Government spon- 
sorship for education, training, or obser- 
vation. These visitors are being afford- 
ed much greater exposure than ever be- 
fore to our way of life, our political and 
social institutions, our philosophy of 
government, and the goals of our foreign 
policy. This has been vigorously advo- 
cated by our subcommittee. 

These are but a few examples of 
changes which have been put into effect 
during the past year and a half with the 
encouragement and support of this sub- 
committee. 

On the negative side, there are a num- 
ber of recommendations which our sub- 
committee has made but which have not 
been implemented to date. I hope that 
‘we will see some improvement in this 
situation during the coming year. 

Mr. Speaker, in concluding this report, 
I want to make one thing clear: while 
the beginning has been encouraging, the 
job which our subcommittee undertook 
is far from being completed. We have 
much work ahead of us. And we intend 
to see it done. 

I want to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my sincere appreciation to Dr. 
THomas E. Morcan, of Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, whose understanding and sup- 
port have made our project possible. 

I also want to thank the distinguished 
members of my subcommittee: Repre- 
sentatives L. H. FOUNTAIN, of North Car- 
olina; Omar BURLESON, of Texas; DONALD 
M. Fraser, of Minnesota; Perer H. B. 
FRELINGHUYSEN, of New Jersey; ROBERT 
R. Barry, of New York; and H. R. Gross, 
of Iowa, whose ability, patience, and tact 
have enabled us to move as far as we 
have during these past 18 months. Their 
devotion to the public good warrants the 
respect of every patriotic American. 


The Spirit of 64 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, an inter- 
esting campaign song entitled the “Spirit 
of ’64” has been suggested in the current 
campaign. In a letter to Publisher Loeb 
of my State's largest newspaper, Mr. 
Edward Lewis, of Durham, N.H. has in- 
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cluded all of its stanzas as well as the 
melody. 

Under unanimous consent, I am in- 
serting Mr. Lewis’ letter and the song 
in the Recorp because much of the senti- 
ment therein expressed includes some 
issues of vast importance to American 
citizens and taxpayers on November 3. 

WORDS AND Music 

Dran Mr. Lors: Doggerel and jingles, set 
to music, have done much to foster, quicken 
and sustain the spirit of political movements 
in this country ever since “Yankee Doodle” 
Was tootled on the fifes and whistled and 
Store by the troops of the American Revolu- 

n. 

The crisis confronting us today is as great 
as any America has faced since 1776. 

The people must be awakened, alerted and 
aroused to the point where, by their sus- 
tained and concerted action, the entrenched 
forces of subversion now controlling the Fed- 
eral administration and leading us into 
bankruptcy, tyranny, and chaos will be swept 
from power, and America’s traditional lib- 
erty, freedom, security, and independence 
under Umited constitutional government, 
restored. 

I have a letter from Barry M. Goldwater, 
Jr., endorsing the enclosed campaign song 
in which he says, The Spirit of 64 is very 
cleverly written,” and congratulating me up- 
on its authorship. 

If you find it available for publication per- 
haps it may be copied in other papers; and 
if, in this way, it might possibly contribute 
in some measure to the success of the Re- 
Publican presidential campaign, nothing 
Would make me happier. 

EDWARD A. LEWIS. 


P.8.—Because some of the verses require 
a slight variation in the rhythm, I have 
Written out the melody (not printed in 
Recorp) for the second stanza. 
“Tne SPIRIT or 64 
“The government's nose 
Is getting too long, 
It's being poked in 
Where it doesn't belong. 
We're fed up to here, 
And we're pretty darn sore— 
We're voting for GOLDWATER 
in 84. 


“The anual budget 

Again has us set 

Adrift on the ocean i 
Of billowing debt. 

Oh, pull for the shore, sailors! 
Pull for the shore— 

With Barry M. GOLDWATER 
in 64. 


“When Nikita Khrushchev 
Has nothing to eat, 
And comes begging to us 
For American wheat, 
Who would hand him his hat 
And show him the door? 
Barry M. GOLDWATER 
in 64. 
“We are not afraid 
Of the Big Black Beard— 
Turn on the heat 
Until Cuba is cleared. 
Don't give us that jazz 
About nuclear war: 
Vote for BARRY GOLDWATER 
in 64. 
“The fair welfare state 
With its Federal grants, 
Is picking the pockets 
Of the taxpayers’ pants. 
This vote-buying racket 
We refuse to ignore— 
We're voting for GOLDWATER 
in 64. 
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“We have doled out a billion 
In lush foreign aid, 
And what have we got 
But fond hopes betrayed? 
Who is the man 
To have tending the store? 
Barry M. GOLDWATER 
in 64. 
“While the eggheaded ‘liberals’ 
Raise particular cain, 
Constitutional government 
Goes down the drain. 
To put in a saving 
Conservative oar 
We're voting for GOLDWATER, 
in 64. 
It is time, once again, 
To ‘Let Freedom Ring,’ 
As it did in the days 
When we broke with the king. 
We can do it again 
Like we did it before, 
If we vote for GOLDWATER, 
in 64.“ 


Mississippi Terror 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, now that the summer volunteers have 
left Mississippl, there is a new wave of 
violence. It is difficult to appreciate the 
courage it requires of anyone in Missis- 
sippi to exercise his constitutional rights, 
rights that are taken for granted in 
other parts of the Nation. 

In order to deepen our understanding 
of the situation in Mississippi, I call at- 
tention of my colleagues to an article by 
Drew Pearson published in the New York 
Post on September 30, 1964. This article 
conveys the terror and breakdown of law 
in Mississippi and the courageous deter- 
mination of those who continue to fight 
for freedom in that State. It follows: 
[From the New York Post, Sept. 30, 1964] 

WASHINGTON Merry-Go-RounD 
(By Drew Pearson) 

WASHINGTON —Willie J. Dillon of Me- 
Comb, Miss., was out in his ward repairing 
a COFO car on August 27, when he was 
warned not to do so; his home later was 
dynamited, according to the account given 
the Justice Department by Willie's wife. 

Charged with operating a garage without 
a license and illegally using electricity, he 
was tried next day without opportunity to 
secure a lawyer or to have his wife present. 

“You might as well plead guilty. It'll 
save you a lot of money,” he was advised by 
McComb authorities, according to the ac- 
count given to the Justice Department. 

Willie got 9 months in jail plus a $600 
fine, and Mrs. Dillon quoted the sheriff as 
saying, “If you don't cooperate with us in- 
stead of COFO, more than this will happen 
to you.” 

He was referring to the Council of Fed- 
erated Organizations, which sent freedom 
workers to Mississippi all last summer. But 
following their partial withdrawal, a wave 
of violence has broken out in McComb 
against Negroes who cooperated with them. 

Since September 6 there have been five 
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bombings in Pike County, in which Mc- 
Comb is located. 

Mrs. Ora Bryant, whose home was bombed, 
spoke to the Justice Department. 

“I run a lunch counter,” she said. 
very I sell soft drinks and cigarets 
and the COFO workers used to come in. I 
didn't run em away like some people do. 
to be nice to em, and they sat out 
on my lawn in chairs to relax. 

“So when the bombings started, I said 


“It's 


After the three Mississippi women had told 
their story to the Justice Department and the 
President, they got a telephone call from 
friends in Mississippi, warning them not to 
return. Newspaper accounts of their visit 
to Washington had been published locally 
and tension against them was high. 

I telephoned George Guy, McComb chief of 
police, to ask whether this was true and 
whether he could guarantee protection for 
the women when they returned. He said 
he could not. 

“I am very much concerned,” he said. 
“McComb has been getting a very black eye. 
I have only 15 officers and 25 auxiliary police 
and it's not enough to prevent these bomb- 
ings. There have been 15 to 16 bombings 
this summer. It’s a dangerous situation.” 

America's Conscience Fund. headed by Gov. 
Pat Brown, of California, and Charles Taft, 
of Cincinnati, has now contributed $1,000 
toward the rebuilding of McComb's Society 
Hill Baptist Church, bombed the night of 
September 20. However, ita funds are run- 
ning low. 

But the prevention of the dynamiting be- 
forehand, rather than repairing the damage 
afterward, should be the main goal, and even 
more important is the repairing of the dam- 
age in men’s hearts. For these problems the 
Justice Department had no answers. 

“We're not running a police state,“ Burke 
Marshall told the three Mississippi women 
when they called on him. “We are doing 


its manpower in Mississippi in order to con- 
centrate on the problem of northern race 
riots. 

However, President Johnson promised the 
three Mississippi women, when he saw them, 
that he would increase FBI strength in that 
part of Mississippi. 


Los Angeles Custom House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- OF 
HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 
Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, on my 


last trip to Los Angeles I had the honor 
of visiting with several of the officers and 
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members of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, 

These prominent community leaders 
are strongly of the opinion that the pro- 
posed plan to move most of the customs 
offices now located in downtown Los An- 
geles to the harbor area should be 
reconsidered. 

In fact, it is my understanding that all 
major organizations in Los Angeles hay- 
ing any connection with international 
trade and customs matters are unani- 
mous in agreeing that the principal fa- 
cilities of the Customs Service at Los 
Angeles should be maintained in the 
downtown area, where they have always 
been located. 

These organizations include the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, the 
Downtown Businessmen’s Association, 
the Foreign Trade Association of South- 
ern California, the Customs Brokers and 
Freight Forwarders Association, the Li- 
censed Customs Brokers Association of 
Los Angeles, the Los Angeles Steamship 
Association, and the Consular Corps. 

On behalf of these groups, Miss Mar- 
jorie M. Shostak, one of the leading cus- 
toms attorneys in Los Angeles, and chair- 
man of the Committee on Import 
Legislation and Customs Problems of 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
has written me a thoughtful and com- 
prehensive letter listing the reasons they 
believe this proposed move should be 
reconsidered. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree wholeheartedly 
with the committee on import legislation 
and customs problems for the reasons 
which I now wish to outline: 

First. Construction of a customhouse 
in the harbor area to house the principal 
offices of U.S. Customs in the Los Angeles 
Customs District would greatly inconven- 
jence the substantial business interests 
in the downtown area who are the prin- 
cipal users of the customs facilities 
there. These include the customhouse 
brokers (over 40 firms), the freight for- 
warders, the international departments 
of all the banks, and the steamship com- 
panies, now located within 1 mile from 
the present offices. of the customs sery- 
ice in downtown Los Angeles. The im- 
porters, exporters, and consular offices 
are also concentrated in and around the 
downtown area of Los Angeles, within 
a radius of 5 or 6 miles of the present 
downtown customs offices. 

Second. Unless adequate facilities are 
maintained in the downtown area to 
handle the customs work done there, the 
service firms, such as the customhouse 
brokers, freight forwarders, steamship 
companies, and international depart- 
ments of the banks would be forced to 
move their offices from their present con- 
venient downtown locations close to their 
customers and other Government offices 
with which they must deal, to the harbor 
area location 22 miles away. 

Third. Maintaining only an entry di- 
vision to file customs entries and a 
cashier of customs to receive payment 
of duties in the downtown area would be 
totally inadequate, as files must be main- 
tained downtown for inspection by cus- 
toms brokers, importers, and their at- 
torneys. 

Fourth. The plan to move the prin- 
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cipal offices of customs from downtown 
Los Angeles to the harbor location was 
predicated on acceptance of the plan by 
the users of customs, 90 percent of 
whom are located in the downtown area. 

See Report of Commissioner of Cus- 
toms to Secretary of Treasury, dated 
June 5, 1961, page 12: 

Customs should not agree to locate in a 
harbor World Trade Center until it is shown 
that a respectable portion of the users will 
move, too, if customs does, and do so volun- 
tarlly. 

See also remarks of Commissioner of 
Customs at hearing before Subcommittee 
of Committee on Public Works, U.S. Sen- 
ate, June 27, 1962, acknowledging that 
moving customs to the harbor would 
“gravely inconvenience * * * the users 
of customs, the importers, and the cus- 
tomhouse brokers,” and that 90 percent 
of the users would use a downtown 
branch rather than one located at the 
harbor, at page 23. 

Fifth. The Commissioner of Customs, 
in his testimony before the Senate Sub- 
committee, indicated that if the plan to 
house customs in the harbor area and to 
house the users in a World Trade Center 
to be constructed in that area, was not 
accepted and implemented, he would not 
be in favor of proceeding with the har- 
bor area plan. 

Sixth. The users of customs located 
in the central area of Los Angeles have 
not accepted the plan, and are as much 
opposed to moving the customs offices 
to the harbor area as they were at the 
time of the hearings at Los Angeles be- 
for the Commissioner of Customs in 
1961, when the Commissioner acknowl- 
edged (in his report of June 5, 1961, page 
10), that the 90 percent of users of cus- 
toms in the downtown area made an ov- 
erwhelming case against the harbor area 
Site. 

Seventh. The 40 customs brokerage 
firms in the downtown area alone, ac- 
count for about 500 employees who 
would be forced to leave the downtown 
area or seek other employment. Many 
of the employees have indicated an un- 
willingness to work in the harbor area. 
This would cause grave personnel prob- 
lems to these firms, as these employees 
require special training and are difficult 
to replace. 

Eighth. Many of these firms feel that 
it would be necessary for them to main- 
tain offices in the harbor area and down- 
town, to properly service their custom- 
ers, which would add substantially to the 
cost of customs clearance of imported 
merchandise at the ports in our customs 
district. Increased costs of customs 
clearance could well adversely affect the 
continued growth of international trade 
through our port. 

Ninth. Removal of these firms from 
the downtown area would result in loss 
of business by restaurants, department 
stores, and other establishments now 
patronized by these firms and their em- 
ployees. 

Tenth. Moving the customshouse to 
the harbor area would not result in any 
substantial saving in operating costs to 
the customs service. Cost of transport- 
ing packages for examination to the ap- 
praiser’s stores is based on handling, 
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not on mileage carried. In any event, ex- 
aminations are made at the dock in 
many cases, by personnel already sta- 
tioned at the docks. However, travel of 
customs officials to importers’ premises 
would be greatly increased, since im- 
porters’ premises are located throughout 
the metropolitan area in a 40-mile radi- 
us from the present downtown location 
of customs. 

Eleventh. Customs operates very effi- 
ciently from its present location; the 
cost of administration in the Los Angeles 
Customs District is only 2.7 cents per 
dollar of revenue collected, one of the 
lowest figures shown by any customs 
district. 

Twelfth. Removal of the customs of- 
fices from downtown Los Angeles will in- 
convenience 90 percent of the users and 
is not required for adequate service to 
the harbor area, where customs offices 
have been maintained, since 1911, to 
handle work arising there. These offices 
(now in the harbor area) include the 
entire Marine Division, which handles 
the entry and clearance of vessels, and 
enforcement and inspectional personnel 
required at the harbor area. Export doc- 
uments can be filed at the harbor or 
downtown, but the greater number are 
filed downtown, by far, as indicated in 
the Commissioner‘s report, page 9, giy- 
ing the following statistics for the first 
4 months of 1961: 74,381 export declara» 
tions filed downtown, and 5,844 at San 
Pedro. 

Thirteen. The customs offices in Los 
Angeles offer better service to the import- 
ing public from their present locations 
than would be available if the downtown 
offices were removed to the harbor area. 
Our complex metropolitan area, served 
by air, sea, and rail, requires facilities at 
the harbor, at the airport, and in the 
downtown area where most of the per- 
sons using the customs offices are located. 
Facilities were established at the Inter- 
national Airport several years ago, to 
properly process air importations, and 
will be maintained there; there is no 
plan to close the airport office in order 
to consolidate customs offices in the Los 
Angeles Customs District under one roof. 

Fourteen. The proposed plans for a 
world trade center in the harbor area 
have not materialized, for construction 
on Terminal Island, and most of the users 
in the downtown area do not want to 
move, even if such facilities were avail- 
able, because of the many inconveniences 
of a harbor area location. 

Fifteen. The Bureau of Customs re- 
cently authorized the collector of cus- 
toms at Houston to move his offices from 
the Civic Center area of downtown Hous- 
ton to another building in downtown 
Houston closer to the customs brokers 
and steamship companies. The reason 
stated was that the move was “in the 
best interests of the brokers, importers, 
and other users of customs who will have 
more ready access to the customs offices 
with which they deal and that customs 
will attain better public relations.” 

This was accomplished through the ef- 
forts and assistance of Congressman 
ALBERT THOMAS, of Houston. 

Sixteen. The same objectives should 
be sought at Los Angeles, as indicated in 
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the letter of Ken Hamanaka, custom 
house broker of Los Angeles, in his let- 
of of July 13, 1964, to the Commissioner 

of customs, copy attached. Mr. Hama- 
naka’s views are typical of the views of 
the customs brokers and other users of 
Customs in Los Angeles. 

Seventeen. While the reply received 
by Hamanaka from the Bureau of Cus- 
toms stated that the situation at Hous- 
ton was not regarded as comparable to 
that at Los Angeles, it is apparent that 
the relocation of the collector of cus- 
toms office in Houston was for the con- 
venience of the brokers, importers, and 
Other users of customs, and that the 
facilities were not removed from the 
downtown area of Houston solely to com- 
bine them under one roof in another 
custom building at the ship channel 15 
miles from downtown Houston, where 
other customs personnel are stationed. 


Mississippi Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
since June when the Council of Federated 
Organizations—COFO—undertook the 
Mississippi summer project to aid in the 
Struggle for equality, there have been 
murders, numerous beatings, bombings, 
and other acts of violence and terror in 
that State. For a brief time the Nation’s 
attention was focused on Mississippi 
when three dedicated young civil rights 
Workers were ruthlessly murdered. How- 
ever, the violence and terror continue. 
It is imperative that all of us are aware 
of the situation in Mississippi. To aid 
in our understanding of the events in 
Mississippi, I call the attention of my 
colleagues to an article by Marquis Childs 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
of September 30, 1964. The article fol- 

8: 
Tar DILEMMA THAT MISSISSIPPI POSES 
(By Marquis Childs) 

Bombings and burnings of Negro churches 
and homes in Mississippi have become epi- 
demic apparently in revenge against those 
who attempted in the long hot summer to 
Tegister Negro voters. 

The only conclusion that can be reached 
is the one so long evident—that this is done 
With the connivance, if not the cooperation, 
Of law enforcement officials in many com- 
munities. In short, the lawlessness of Mis- 
Sissipp! is winked at, if not sanctioned, by 
duly constituted authority. That is the al- 
legation of three Negro women from McComb 
Who had the courage—effrontery in the Mis- 
Sissippi view—to try to register to vote. 

They came to ask whether the Federal 
Government did not have power to check 
the epidemic of bombing and burning. In 
the midst of the campsign confiict—northern 
lawlessness versus southern lawlessness— 
this is an embarrassing question. 

Civil rights leaders such as Joseph L. Rauh. 
Jr., have been arguing for months that the 
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Federal Government does have authority un- 
der statutes going back as far as Shay’s Re- 
bellion to protect individuals or groups de- 
prived of their constitutional rights. The 
Department of Justice insists that sending 
U.S. marshals into, say, McComb where ten- 
sion is great would only provoke more 
violence and perhaps open rebellion. Any 
flare up requiring the mass use of marshals 
or troops, as at Oxford, would acutely embar- 
rass the President throughout the South at 
this point. 

President Johnson said more than 6 weeks 
ago that arrests for the murder of the three 
civil rights workers at Philadelphia, Miss., 
in June would come soon. There have been 
no arrests. A Federal grand jury at Biloxi— 
23 members including one Negro—is examin- 
ing the evidence In a series of racial crimes 
including murders. They are attempting to 
show a pattern of intimidation of Negroes 
to deprive them of rights guaranteed all 
American citizens. 

But this effort confronts the ancient re- 
fusal of white juries to convict white men 
of crimes against Negroes. The murder of 
Medgar Evers, State head of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, has gone unpunished. And that is 
only one of many instances. 

The painful reality is that Mississippi is 
isolating itself completely and this is a fact 
the Federal Government cannot forever 
ignore. As Prof. James W. Silver has shown 
in his courageous and forthright book, Mis- 
sissippi is a “closed society” and the attempt 
of young white and Negro students from the 
North to register Negro voters seems to cause 
even greater resistance to any outside in- 
fluence. 

The political meaning of this isolation is 
written large. Senator Barry GOLDWATER is 
certain to carry Mississippi—as certain as 
anything can be in politics. Gov. Paul B. 
Johnson and the party hierarchy—with two 
notable exceptions—have given their public 
blessing to a protest vote overriding the tra- 
ditional prejudice against Republicans. 

The exceptions are the two Mississippi 
Senators, JAMES O. EASTLAND and JOHN 
Srennis. They have key committee assign- 
ments in the Senate. STENNIS ranks high 
on the Appropriations and the Aeronautical 
and Space Science Committees, which could 
be one reason so many hundreds of millions 
are going into NASA projects in Mississippi. 
On Armed Services he is second only to 
Chairman RICHARD RUSSELL, of Georgia. 

EASTLAND as chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee exerts a powerful, if often un- 
spoken, veto over the Department of Justice 
in its relations with Congress. Up until the 
discovery of the bodies of the three murdered 
civil rights workers he was saying that their 
disappearance was a hoax. 

If they keep quiet during the campaign 
presumably they will retain their posts of 
power and privilege. This course contrasts 
sharply with that of Senator Strom TRUR- 
mon», of South Carolina. A segregationist, 
long in rebellion against the Democratic 
Party, he has become a Republican and an 
active GOLDWATER backer, touring with the 
Republican candidate in the South. 8 

This must seem, however belately it hus 
come about, an honest decision based on 
conviction. THURMOND has given up his 
committee seniority on the Democratic side. 
While Senate Republicans say they will be 
good to him, he cannot be sure how much 
this means. 

Senator Gotpwatrr had at one point 
scheduled a stop in Mississippi. The stop 
was canceled and the apparently will not 
visit the State. Since astute appraisers rate 
the vote there currently as about 60 to 40 in 
his favor it would obviously be a waste of 
time. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective d t or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Co to purchase reprints from 
oo Recond should be processed through this 

ce. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 

D No sale shall be made 
eas credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS ‘ 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 


“from the ConcressIonaL Rrcorp, the person 
thereof 


ordering the same paying the cost 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette Urges Sup- 
port in High Interest Fight; Represcnta- 
tive Patman Is Praised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, our 
Giligent colleague, the able chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the House of Representatives, the 
Honorable Waicut Parman, of Texas, has 
received strong support for his monetary 
Proposals from the Charleston, W. Va., 
Gazette, of which W. E. Chilton III is 
the publisher. Mr. Chilton is a grand- 
80n of a former distinguished U.S. Sen- 
ator from West Virginia, William Edwin 
Chilton. 

After having carefully evaluated Rep- 
resentative Parman's speech of August 3, 
1964—the ABC's of America’s money 
8ystem—in the House, the editors of the 
Gazette concluded that “Solon Needs 
Support in High Interest Fight.” That 
Was the headline of the cogent editorial 
that appeared in the August 19, 1964, 
issue of the Charleston morning news- 
Paper, and the one with the largest daily 
Circulation in West Virginia. 

The Gazette noted: 

As chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, Parman has for years 
led an almost one-man crusade against the 
domination of the Federal Reserve System 
by bankers. 

He seeks to return control of the Fed to 
Government, to make its actions directly 
responsive to the President and Congress, 


The Charleston morning newspaper 
Concluded its incisive editorial by com- 
Mending Representative Parman for his 
gallant and longstanding battle against 
What appears to be insurmountable odds. 
He has earned the gratitude of the Na- 
tion. But he will need the total support 
of the American people to win.” 

Chairman Patman acknowledges that 
he has received criticism of his position 
as expressed in his historic speech on 
the Nation’s money system, but he re- 
Ports increasing editorial and other sup- 
Port following distribution of more than 
200,000 copies of his speech in the House. 

Mr. President, having served with Rep- 
Tesentative Parman in the other body, 
and having continued our friendship and 
Cooperative efforts through the years, I 
attest to his unsurpassed diligence, his 
fund of knowledge, especially in economic 
ind financial fields, and his steadfast- 
ness in espousing the principles in which 
he believes. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity 
in the closing hours of this 88th Congress 
to pay tribute to the chairman of the 
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House Banking and Currency Committee 
for his faithful and outstanding service 
in the other body for 17 consecutive 
terms since March 4, 1929. Only four 
incumbent Members of the House have 
served longer in point of consecutive 
terms; namely, Representatives CARL 
Vinson, of Georgia; EMANUEL CELLER, of 
New York; Josera W. Martin, JR., of 
Massachusetts, and Speaker Joun W. 
McCormack, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Rercorp the editorial from the 
Charleston, W. Va., Gazette to which 
reference has been made. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOLON NEEDS SUPPORT IN HIGH INTEREST 

FIGHT 


There's a small and bitter war being waged 
in Washington that few Americans know or 
care about. 

Yet its outcome will affect the future of 
every citizen for years to come. The issue 
is simple: Who should control the Federal 
Reserve Board? 

As presently constituted, the Board is em- 
powered to manufacture money which it 
lends or uses to purchase Government se- 
curities. This power of the Fed determines 
credit control of the Nation’s monetary sys- 
tem; it can dictate high or low interest rates 
on all money borrowed. 

This year the American people will pay 
$75 billion in gross interest charges for the 
use of money, goods or services. About $11 
billion of this interest charge will be for an- 
nual interest on the national debt. 

Representative Werout Parztax, Democrat, 
of Texas, charges that this money paid to 
moneylenders will rob this and future gen- 
erations of funds to build better schools, 
parks, hospitals, roads and other things so 
essential to our national well-being. 

As chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, Parman has for years 
led an almost one-man crusade against the 
domination of the Federal Reserve System 
by bankers. He seeks to return control of 
the Fed to Government, to make its actions 
directly responsive to the President and Con- 
gress. 

Only in this way, Parman claims, can we 
avoid further manipulation by the financial 
giants to drive America hopelessly in debt. 

Although “independent,” the 50-year-old 
Fed is supported by taxpayers. Last year its 
operation cost more than $100 million; Al- 
fred Hayes, President of the all-powerful 
New York Federal Reserve Bank, receives an 
annual salary of $70,000. His salary was set 
by the Federal Reserve—not by Congress— 
although it is paid by taxpayers. Only the 
President of the United States receives a 
higher salary from tax money. 

Increased interest rates by the Fed since 
the early 1950's have accelerated our finan- 
ela! troubles, under the guise of controlling 
inflation and gold loss, ParmMan charges. By 
arbitrarily boosting charges on Government 
securities—thus controlling the reserves of 
more than 6,000 member banks in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System—the interest on our na- 
tional debt has been boosted by $40 billion. 

“If we had maintained the interest rates 


in effect prior to the Elsenhower regime,” 
Parman continues, “the carryin: es on 
our entire national debt would be 66 billion 
instead of $11 billion per year and the debt 
itself would be $270 billion rather than $310 
Dillion.” 

Within the next 15 years present policy of 
the Fed will lead to a $600 billion national 
debt—and taxpayers will be forced to pay an 
astounding $36 billion a year in interest 
charges. This money paid for the use of 
money would amount to three-fourths of the 
present defense budget—and three dozen 
times more than the total cost of President 
Johnson's antipoverty program. 

It is significant, too, that in the period 
when Congress has shirked ita constsitu- 
tional duty to control money and shifted this 
power into the hands of the banker-con- 
trolled Federal Reserve Board banks profits 
have reached alltime highs, Time maga- 
wine reports that in the first half of 1964 
the Nation's major banks’ profits rose 9 per- 
cent above 1963. 

ParMan's efforts to recapture control of the 
Fed have run into some fantastic lobbying 
opposition in Washington. Last week a mem- 
ber of his Banking Committee revealed an 
offer of $15,000 worth of bank stock from a 
businessman in Texas. 

The influential American Banker news- 
paper spokesman for the American Banking 
Association. editorially dismisses PatMan’s 
charges as “arrant nonsense” and says he is 
conducting an emotional and illogical ven- 
detta against the existing monetary system. 

However Patman’s charges are painfully 
documented; the American Banking Asso- 
clation’s are not. 

For the past 6 months the committee has 
heard a parade of witnesses, including top 
officers of the Federal Reserve System. It 
also listened to the testimony of 23 economic 
experts of diverse backgrounds and view- 
points. All were in substantial agreement 
that reform is needed—not only of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System structure which permits 
bankers to control their own actions—but of 
the Fed's basic policies. 

We commend Representative Parman for 
his gallant and longstanding battle against 
what appears to be insurmountable odds. 
He has earned the gratitude of the Nation. 
But he will need the total support of the 
American people to win, 


William McCauley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with feelings of great esteem that I 
speak of William McCauley, Director of 
the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 
of the Department of Labor, who is re- 
tiring today after 46 years of the most 
dedicated and outstanding service to the 
Federal Government and the American 
people. With his retirement, the Gov- 
ernment will lose an executive of great 
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ability and a man of deep feeling for his 
fellow man. He has been not only sym- 
pathetic but highly constructive and re- 
sponsible to the human needs of Federal 
employees, their dependents, and others 
who have been covered by the Federal 
Workmens’ Compensation laws. 

There are few public servants who 
have labored longer or with more devo- 
tion to duty, more talent or more loyalty 
than William McCauley. His record of 
service should be honored by all Ameri- 
cans who ask their public servants to 
go beyond the call of duty and exemplify 
the highest kind of dedication, integrity 
and honor in both their public and pri- 
vate lives. He has had a long and splen- 
did working relationship with Congress. 
His entire career makes him a rightful 
recipient of honor and recognition by 
this body as well as by millions of Amer- 
icans throughout this country and in 
other parts of the world. It is fitting in- 
deed that we pause and pay tribute to 
the selfless devotion and accomplish- 
ments of this official. 

Born in St. Louis, Missouri, on Sep- 
tember 12, 1894, Mr. McCauley is the 
father of five children. During World 
War I, he served in the 16th Infantry, 
162d D Battalion from May 1918 to May 
1919. He received a high school educa- 
tion and prior to his initial appointment 
with the Government, worked as a book- 
keeper for 3 years in Hot Springs, Ark. 

‘The career of William M. McCauley in 
the Federal service provides a striking 
example of the Federal career system at 
its best. It is the story of a young man 
of 25, beginning his employment in 1918 
as a clerk at $1,200 per year in a small 
organization of about 70 people, the old 
U.S. Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion, and through outstanding ability and 
devotion to his public trust, becoming 
Director of the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation. This Bureau is responsi- 
ble for administering Federal compensa- 
tion laws covering close to 4 million 
workers. 

Mr. McCauley’s employment began 11 
years after the enactment of the first 
compensation law in this country. This 
was only 3 years after the U.S. Employ- 
ees’ Compensation Commission was or- 
ganized in 1916. Throughout most of his 
career, he has played a major role not 
only in the administration and interpre- 
tation of laws as enacted by Congress, 
but in the pioneering associated with 
workmen's compensation legislation, 
which was the forerunner of all social 
legislation in the United States. 

In the development of workmen's com- 
pensation systems, the Federal Govern- 
ment’s system and its administration 
have served as models for the various 
States. In awakening the public's re- 
sponsibility to caring for the injured and 
their families, as well as in the legisla- 
tion enacted to provide worker protec- 
‘tion, Mr. McCauley has played an im- 
portant role. The influence of the work 
performed by the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation, under Mr. McCauley’s di- 
rection and leadership, has been pro- 
found not only throughout the United 
States but in many foreign countries. 

Until today, in his Tist year, he has 
directed and coordinated a comprehen- 
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sive and complex program of workmen’s 
compensation throughout the United 
States. It is noteworthy that, during 
most of his career, he has had to make 
important policy and program decisions 
in this pioneering field, with very little 
to aid him in translating the broad ob- 
jectives of the Federal compensation laws 
i effective organizations and opera- 
ons. 

Despite varied and frequent amend- 
ments to the basic laws which have oc- 
curred during the past 35 or 40 years, he 
has invariably displayed high executive 
and administrative competence in carry- 
ing out the spirit and letter of congres- 
sional mandates, and in providing inval- 
uable advice to Members of Congress. As 
an administrator, he has had to coordi- 
nate the complex legal, medical, actu- 
arial and adjudicative requirements of 
the laws for which he was responsible. 

The progressive importance of the re- 
sponsibilities which he has had to as- 
sume may be somewhat gaged by the 
great expansion of the Federal employees 
compensation coverage and benefits 
which occurred in the last 46 years. 
From September 7, 1916, to October 31, 
1917, the Commission received a total of 
13,337 injury reports. The Bureau now 
receives approximately 200,000 injury re- 
ports annually. The annual budget has 
increased from $87,000 in 1918 to approx- 
imately $75 million at present. In terms 
of benefits, on a dollar basis, the job has 
increased more than 500 fold. 

During the past 48 years since the 
Federal employees’ compensation system 
went into effect, almost 8 million work- 
ers and their families have received med- 
ical and compensation benefits. In the 
development and expansion of the Bu- 
Teau’s operations, Mr. McCauley has 
demonstrated his ability to mold an efi- 
cient, economical organization that 
would best carry out the principles and 
laws on Federal workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 

Over the years, he has demonstrated 
a capacity to meet the needs of the times, 
and with changing economic conditions 
has shown keen foresight and judgment 
in initiating action that would best serve 
the public interest. This has demanded 
perception, judgment, and responsibility 
of an exceptional nature. Decentraliza- 
tion of Bureau operations, the develop- 
ment of a rehabilitation program, and 
the initiation of legislation that liberal- 
ized benefits for injured workers and 
their families are examples of his pro- 
gressiveness in meeting some of the cur- 
rent challenges of the Federal compen- 
sation program. By such action, equity 
of financial benefit has been achieved, 
claims are being adjudicated more rap- 
idly, and a closer, more direct approach 
to claimants has been provided. Reha- 
bilitation services, going beyond the limi- 
tations of financial ce, have 
helped restore disabled workers to posi- 
tions of productiveness and dignity. 

In his dealings with congressional com- 
mittees, Members of Congress, innumer- 
able Government officials, union repre- 
sentatives, and representatives of foreign 
governments, he has invariably earned 
high praise for his sound recommenda- 
tions, integrity, fairness, and dynamic 
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leadership. He has resolutely taken the 
steps to assure equity in administering 
the Federal compensation program, and 
has consistently demonstrated his sym- 
pathetic understanding of the human 
problems underlying. the letter of the 
law. His dedication to the public service, 
in every sense, has been a vital force to 
his own organization and to the Ameri- 
can workers who have benefited through 
that organization. That he has ad- 
mirably achieved both humanitarian and 
Government objectives is amply con- 
firmed by the record and by the esteem 
in which he is held by worker and official 
alike. 

In the administration of the Federal 
workmens’ compensation program, Mr. 
McCauley has been confronted, continu- 
ally, with the social and economic prob- 
lems arising from accident, death, dis- 
ease, disaster, and war. In meeting 
these problems, he has demonstrated a 
keen sense of social awareness that has 
been coupled with exceptional executive 
ability. He has practiced vigilant alert- 
ness to assure that the programs fulfill 
both the spirit and the letter of the law. 
His position has been a public trust, af- 
fecting the lives and economic security 
of a vast number of Federal workers and 
their families, and throughout his entire 
Government career he has never lost 
sight of the significance of this deep pub- 
lic trust. 

That he has been a dedicated official 
of the highest distinction is readily ap- 
parent to all who have ever been in con- 
tact with him. In him are combined 
humility, humaneness, personal integrity, 
and great constructive energy. In the 
face of perplexing administrative and 
legislative problems, organizational and 
geographic displacements and the com- 
plexities of dealing with changes in his 
own superiors, he has invariably im- 
pressed all with whom he has dealt with 
his fairness, his sense of justice, and his 
strong, vital interest in his fellow human 
being. 

Possessed of warm human traits, which 
have been combined with administrative 
and executive ability of the highest de- 
gree, this able official has been self-effac- 
ing and modest to the point of humility. 
These are traits which have endeared 
him to all with whom he has come in 
contact. In short, he has combined com- 
petence of a high order with innate mod- 
esty in the best American tradition. His 
career has meant to him but one thing 
service, loyalty, and devotion to the 
American people and their Government. 

In recognition of his outstanding serv- 
ice to the Government and the Nation, 
he received the President’s Award for 
Distinguished Federal Civilian Service. 
It is the highest honor the Government 
can bestow on a civilian employee. The 
award was made by President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower on January 11, 1961, at the 
White House. Mr. McCauley is the first 
and only Labor Department employee to 
receive this award. 

The award citation was as follows: 

A man of unusual foresight, Judgment, and 
executive competence, he has exercised a pro- 
found influence in developing the Federal 
employees compensation system to serve the 
human needs of the times. 
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Through his keen sense of social awnre- 
ness and superior administrative ability, he 
has greatly alleviated for Federal personnel 
and their families the social and economic 
Problems arising from accident, disease, and 
disaster. 


The Distinguished Service Award of 
the Department of Labor was made to 
Mr. McCauley by the Secretary of Labor 
on January 12, 1964. The citation was 
As follows: : 

For more than four decades of dedicated 
Service und profound influence on the Fed- 
eral workmen's compensation program: for 
his keen foresight, sound judgment, integ- 
rity, and fairnose in directing the Burcau's 
Program. 


It is obvious that William McCauley 
has carned the commendation of this 
body. I wish to offer him also our con- 
gratulations on his retirement, our com- 
Dliments and our best wishes for the 
fruitful and happy years which lie ahead 
for this distinguished gentleman. - 


Zero Defects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
earlier this year Mr. Ed Woll, general 
manager of the small aircraft engine 
department of the General Electric Co., 
delivered to the U.S. Army Missile Com- 
mand an address concerning his firm's 
Zero defects program. 

I think this program is an excellent 
one. It is designed to provide the Goy- 
ernment and the firm's private customers 
& better product at a better price. I be- 
lieve that Members of the Senate will be 
very much interested in the program 
and its application to other industries. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Woll's address be printed in the Appen- 
Qix of today’s RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
2s follows: 

ZERO DEFECTS 
(By E. Woll) 

General Electric's Small Aircraft Engine 
Department serves the aviation industry as 
its name indicates. Now aviation does not 
have to be a dangerous business but, it 
4s unforgiving of mistakes. In the design, 
manufacture, and service of an aircraft sys- 
tem, there is no room for error. 

My purpose for being here today is to tell 
You about what we've been doing to meet 
the challenge of excellence imposed on us 
by the aviation industry. 

The philosophy of zero defects is quite 
Simple, It's an employee motivation pro- 
grum—it works through people—it is based 
on the assumption that the individual hu- 
man belng can achieve perfection in what 
he does—if he wants to. It's a positive psy- 
Chology applied to the task of inspiring 
Superior performance. 

Zero defects puts the responsibility for 
Performance squarely on the shoulders of 
the individual. It makes each man his own 
Worst critic. And it brings back something 
that has long been missing from the Ameri- 
Can scene: craftsmanship. 
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The problem is one of attitude toward 
the job. Zero defects is a program aimed 
at correcting attitudes. It's a positive pro- 
gram. We try not to penalize people for 
making mistakes—but praise them when 
they do their work properly. We try not 
to harass people for poor performance—but 
give them public recognition for excellent 
performance. 

I like to think of it in these terms. What 
we are asking of all our associates is that 
in their work, they do it right and do it 
right the first time and do it efficiently. 
That they eliminate waste—in time, in 
matcrial, and in effort. And that they as- 
sume an attitude that one mistake is one 
too many, 

Before we started our own zero defects 
program, we held a series of intervicws with 
employees to sample opinion; practically 
everyone indicated his awareness of the need 
for excellent quality in his work. But, 75 
percent of our people told us that they 
thought it was impossible for them to do 
their jobs without making mistakes. 

In 1711, it was Alexander-Pope who said 
“that to err is human, but to forgive, divine.” 
That may have been a reasonable standard 
in 1711, but it doesn't meet the require- 
ments of the space age. We decided on a 
four part zero defects program to bring about 
a change in this standard. 

First—we had to set the stage—get the 
selling team fired up. This was a vital step. 
The emphasis had to be from the top down. 

We met with every supervisor. Passive 
acceptance of the zero Gefects concept by 
supervisors wouldn't do the job. 

We established a zero defects council made 
up of individuals from each function of the 
Dusiness—finance, employee relations, engi- 
neering, product support, the project man- 
agement, purchansing, and manufacturing. 
This was a high-powered group of people in 
responnible jobs with reputations for getting 
things done. 

We met with union leaders, We asked for 
their support and their ideas. We proved to 
our skeptical union friends that we were 
really interested in their ideas by making an 
inyestment in carrying them out. We as- 
sured the unions that we weren't trying to 
penalize people for making mistakes—we 
weren't going to use zero defects as a new 
club. 

Enthusiasm started to build, We got the 
endorsement from our unions—and a change 
in attitude—the start of a more constructive 
relationship with them. 

Next came what is perhaps the most im- 
portant part of the small aircraft engine 
department's zero defects program. This was 
the error cause removal program. 

Everyone says that accidents do happen. 
But they don’t happen very often in the 
small aircraft engine department. 

Over the years, we have had an excellent 
safety record in our shop. We are first in 
our class of the industry—for the entire 
Nation. Just recently we passed the 10 
million man-hour mark without a single 
lost-time accident. : 

We asked ourselves, “What is it about our 
safety program that makes these results pos- 
sible?” We do two things. First, anyone 
who notices an unsafe condition immediately 
reports it and it ts eliminated. Next, we 
promote the devil out of safety to keep people 
constantly aware of the importance of work- 
ing safely. 

Why couldn't this same approach work to 
eliminate errors? We decided to find out if 
it would. We set up the error cause removal 
program. 

We asked each employee to look for poten- 
tial causes of error in his job and report these 
to ‘his supervisors. We gave him a form on 
which to report and describe this potential 
for error. 

In all, over 5,000 of these potential causes 
for error have been identified since the be- 
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ginning of this program. All but 500 hare 
been resolved. 

We have here a program that identified 
potential error-producing conditions—even 
more important, we have a vehicle for fre- 
quent informal conversations between man 
and boss about quality. As managers of the 
business, we have an opportunity to prove 
to individuals time after time, that we are 
sincere in our commitment to quality and 
aren't afrald to put our money where our 
mouth is in eliminating causes. 

The next major element of. our zero de- 
fects program was employee motivation. 
This called for an all-out effort. Our goal 
was challenging. We wanted to bring about 
® resurgence of craftsmanship—to overcome 
a trend of apathy that had been a long time 
buliding. As you know, pride of workman- 
ship has become more and more routine. Re- 
sponsibilitics are split so fine that many peo- 
ple don't haye to apply their full skill, care, 
and effort to do their jobs. Reward systems 
don’t seem to provide the recognition for 
people to have real pride in what they're 
doing. 

Our challenge, then, was to change this 
and to do so dramatically. First we needed 
to show people that we appreciated good 
work and that we recognized them for their 
pride of craftamanship. The error cause re- 
moval plan and all of the publicity that 
went slong with it started us off well in 
that direction. 

Since 1893, our plant in Lynn had been 
known as the river works—not an inspiring 
name for the place where high precision 
turbine products were designed and built, 
So we started here. 

On February 4, 1953, we became Turbo- 
town—a community where craftsmanship is 
a living tradition. Our symbol is a colonial 
figure recalling the heritage which is ours 
in New England where industrial skills were 
born in our country. 

Let me try to recapture for you some of 
the excitement of Turbotown Day, A giant 
rally was arranged at the Boston Garden— 
the only place around large enough to hold 
all 6,500 employees at one time, 

The logistics of moving 6,500 people from 
Lynn to Boston at morning rush hour proved 
to be a challenge in itself. A combination 
of busses and subway tralns were used. 
Everyone expected mass confusion—and the 
fact that the whole move came off without 
a hitch—that all 6.500 employees and 400 
vendors were seated in the Garden on sched- 
ule at 9:15 a.m. was glaring proof that zero 
defects was possible. February 4 can keep 
you guessing in New England but even the 
weatherman cooperated with a cold but clear 
day. 

The meeting started with a specially pre- 
pared filmstrip, Why Joe Can't Go'—hit- 
ting home from the employees viewpoint, 
the irritation that sets in when he as a 
customer gets a defective product or service. 

I then reviewed the business, telling em- 
ployces what the future looked like to me 
if we met the zero defects challenge. 

There was a motion picture of some of 
our customers speaking very frankly to us 
about how they saw our quality and what 


they expected from us in terms of error- 


free performance, 

Gerhard Neumann, our vice-president and 
division general manager was host to the 
dignitaries who joined with us. These in- 
cluded the Governor and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, and the prosidents of our three unions. 

This was our kickoff; it was elaborate and 
it was exciting. Some of you may be dis- 
turbed by the emotional gusto and jazz of 
the occasion. I want to assure you, we 
planned it this way for a reason. The stakes 
were high—if we could succeed in getting 
mass enthusiasm and spirited support, the 
results would show up in performance. 

I am pleased to report that we have been 
successful, 
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When employees returned to Turbotown, 
almost to a man they signed their pledge 
cards dedicating themselves to trying for 
zero defects in everything they do. 

Since that day almost a year and a half 
ago, we've taken advantage of many oppor- 
tunities to keep alive and help grow the en- 
thusiasm that was born in the Boston Gar- 
dens. All standard communications devices 
are used. 

Individual managers have recognized em- 
ployees for outstanding achievements by 
holding cake and coke parties, giving them 
tickets to a ball game or taking them out to 
dinner. Others have given their people token 
promotional gifts such as fountain pens, 
decks of zero defects cards and so on. 

These are the zero defects hats which em- 
ployees in one unit agreed to wear until 
they collectively performed a month’s work 
without a single error. The hats were off 
within 2 months. 

Measurement charts keep all employees up 
to date weekly on their progress toward zero 
defects goals. They can personally identify 
themselves with the progress made. These 
are key quality measures which provide the 
knowledge of results which is essential in a 
motivation program. 

Each operation has its own programs and 
goals that support the broader department 
‘goals. Each month two employees are chosen 
as citizens of the month for outstanding 
achievements. 

And now for the results. Our quality sys- 
tem must satisfy both military and com- 
mercial requirements. Just recently, in a 
triennial PAA audit of our facilities and proc- 
esses not a single violation was observed. 
The audit team left a day ahead of sched- 
ule because of the good condition they found. 
They also told us that we have the cleanest 
aircraft plant they had ever inspected. Our 
people worked very hard for this and were 
most proud of the achievement, 

The quality of our product has improved 
to the point that both our T-58 and J-85 
engines are now accepted on a test sampling 
plan—a program, eliminating the initial test, 
teardown, inspection, and reassembly cycle 
on three out of every four T—58 and J-85 en- 
gines. This provides both more quality and 
lower cost to the Government. 

Customer complaints from our largest J 
85 user, Norair, even though initially low, 
have decreased by another 85 percent, 

Manufacturing losses have decreased an- 
other 16 percent in 1963 over 1962 and by 
82 percent so far this year and this, too, 
results in a lower cost product to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Our first T-64 production engine was rated 
by our resident Government quality repre- 
sentative as the best first production engine 
he had ever seen. 

At first, we saw most of the zero defects 
activity taking place in our manufacturing 
areas. But this has changed. For example: 

In finance, a special zero defects effort 
produced the most accurate inventory count 
in the histroy of our department. 

The engineering operation has significantly 
reduced drafting errors. Also in engineer- 
ing, we've had special programs such as sem- 
inars, drafting workshops, new design man- 
uals, programs to tighten control of vendor 
design changes, and streamlining of systems 
and procedures. 

Each day, new example arise in which the 
zero defects program helps or can help every 
part of our business do its job better. We 
have just enumerated some of the things 
that we can measure. 

This has been a capsule of how 
Turbotown“ ras responded to the idea of 
zero defects. 

I believe that this program has application 
to others in the aerospace industry. 

In the complex systems used in the space 
age, there is no longer any room for even 
that one mistake. 
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There is nothing really new in this ap- 
proach. Whether you call it zero defects, 
pride in workmanship, or something else 
makes little difference. There is no substi- 
tute for designing and building quality into 
our products and that Job is done by people. 

We want to create in each employee his 
or her personal enthusiasm and attitude for 
doing the job without error. That, gentle- 
men, is the meaning of zero defects. 

Thank you. 


A Plea for a Nationwide Program To Pre- 
serve Our Country’s Natural Resources 
and Beauty 
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HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I was pleased to read the re- 
cent Labor Day plea by the president of 
a large trade union for a nationwide pro- 
gram to preserve our country’s natural 
resources and beauty. His address indi- 
cates a growing awareness in America of 
a need to do something to save our rivers, 
streams, forest, and scenic wonders. 

The union president is Joseph A. 
Beirne, of the Communications Workers 
of America, AFL-CIO. He offered no 
easy solutions nor a scapegoat to blame, 
but pointed out that the American labor 
movement is deeply concerned. What 
good is a vacation with pay, for example, 
if there's no place worth seeing, he asks. 
This is a question we must come to grips 
with, Beirne declared. We can't leave 
this problem to future generations. 

His speech is as follows: 

It is good to have this chance to talk with 
you on Labor Day, the last holiday of this 
summer of 1964. I hope that, wherever you 
live, you have had an enjoyable weekend— 
a break in the everyday routine. I hope also 
that on this holiday you have had a chance 
to enjoy the best of America—the sweep of 
white clouds in fair skies, the green of hills 
and plains, the blue water of river, pond, 
lakes, or ocean. 

Today our country is busier and more 
crowded than ever before. Rising popula- 
tion, plus the growth of new industry and 
the scientific exploitation of our resources, 
are making us realize that America's natural 
wealth and beauty, which we used to think 
had no limit, does indeed have to be pro- 
tected and conserved. 

So it becomes important how we protect 
America—how, for instance, we protect our 
water reserves or the topsoil of the land. 
We find it necessary to act on matters like 
urban planning, or transportation to smaller 
communities. We realize the time has come 
when we must preserve our wilderness areas, 
and the cleanliness of our shorelines. 

These things must be done, speedily and 
carefully. We fight against no simple enemy 
when we fight industrial pollution or water 
depletion. No easy slogans will win this 
campaign for a better and cleaner America, 
No tidy scrapegoats exist, on whom we can 
heap blame for what ails us. 

But mobilize we must, if our generation 
and the generations that follow will still be 
able to enjoy America, as well as live in 
America: We have a gigantic community 
seryices problem, on a national scale—and 
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we had better tackle it with intelligence and 
with determination. 

A vacation with pay, you know, isn't much 
good if there's no place to go. 

A house with a view isn't much good if 
you can't see across the street because of the 
smog. A new car loses a lot of its zing when 
there's no place to drive except into a traffic 
jam. 

Some of you may be wondering what all 
this has to do with Labor Day—or with the 
labor unions in America. I think it has a 
direct connection. 

Wasn't it Abraham Lincoln who pointed 
out that labor is America, and that what 
affects the Nation Inevitably affects its work- 
ing people, 

As times have changed in America, or- 
ganized labor, of course, has changed with 
them. 

Thirty years ago, when modern unions were 
in their period of greatest growth, Labor Day 
was celebrated with Labor Day picnics and 
parades. They were fun, and they brought 
working people together for rededication to 
the ideals and objectives of the American 
trade union, 

But now the Labor Day parade or picnic, 
in most cities, is a thing of the past, like 
suspenders and nickel beer. America has 
changed, and America has also changed its 
way of celebrating this workingman's holi- 
day. 

There are also changes on the American 
economic scene, 

Not so many years ago, it was an excep- 
tional product that was union made. Today 
most of our basic industries work under 
union contracts and conditions. 

The American car you're driving was made 
by a member of the United Auto Workers 
and if you drive a foreign car, that was prob- 
able made by union members in other coun- 
tries, The clothes you wear—the appliances 
you use at home—the telephone that gives 
you such efficient communications service— 
the radio that brings you this conversation— 
all of them were made by union people, and 
probably by members of unions in the AFL- 
cro, 


Unions have grown, and become generally 
accepted. We are not perfect, Unions are 
human institutions, and they can always 
stand improvement. 

Some politicians, and some diehard com- 
mentators and industrialists, can only see the 
gloomy side of American labor. They read 
that a labor leader has been convicted in a 
trial by jury and they jump to the false con- 
clusion that all labor leaders are crooks or 
cynics. 

They come across the example of a man 
or woman who has lost pride in his work or 
craft, and they wrongly suppose that all 
working people have lost their sense of 
values. 

They sce a union trying to protect the in- 
come of its members, and they wrongly con- 
clude that featherbedding and make-work 
practices are common to every union under 
every sort of condition. 

Or they see unions trying to represent 
their people fairly, and they decide on the 
basis of not much real evidence that an anti- 
union, so-called right-to-work law must be 
enacted at once. 

It is an awful thing that so many people 
who should know better about the facts of 
industrial life in America think that the 
answer to America's economic problems lies 
in carving up unions, under some applica- 
tion of the antitrust law, or of weakening 
unions to the point of debility, through the 
passage of laws to undermine union secu- 
rity. 

The people who offer this kind of solu- 
tion—this throwing out the baby with the 
bath—<ion’t really know unions. I believe 
they overlook the truly substantial contribu- 
tions that strong and healthy trade unions 
offer to 20th century America. 
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Look at the record, in Washington and in 
the 50 State capitals. The facts are clear 
that organized labor has gone down the line 
in support of measures to improve the qual- 
ity of American life. 

Take schools? A century or more ago, 
unions were the leading force in the move- 
ment to create an excellent public educa- 
tion system. Today, unions have been in 
the forefront of the continuing and neces- 
Sary campaign to build more schools; to im- 
prove the quality of those we have; to ex- 
tend free college training. Labor in Amer- 
lca is for education. 

How about old-age security? A genera- 
tion ago, America’s labor movement stood 
In the front ranks of the forces which pleaded 
for passage of a social security system. In 
the intervening years, trade unions have ad- 
Yocated Improvement in old-age pensions, 
and in protection for the underprivileged or 
the unlucky—the millions of our people who 
need a helping hand. Labor in America has 
Stood for a better social security system. 

Then there is poverty and unemploy- 
ment—at the end of World War H, it was 
organized labor that provided the most effec- 
tive support for the significant Employment 
Act of 1946—which spelled out as national 
Policy that every American willing to work 
has a right to a jo». 

In more recent years, unlon members have 
seen the wisdom of a program to dig out the 
roots of poverty in this otherwise prosperous 
land. There can be no justification for the 
fact that upwards of 30 million Americans— 
young and old, Negro and white, Southern- 
ers and Northerners—do not share in the 
material abundance of present-day America. 

It has become the fashion, among some 
observers of the national scene, to preach 
that labor In America has become a vested 
interest, a fat cat, a solid supporter of the 
Status quo. 

The facts are quite to the contrary. We 
have worked extremely hard in a continuous 
effort to improve social security, or fight for 
better health care, or for an expansion of 
human rights, or for jobs for everyone, or 
for more funds for our schools, or against 
Poverty, or for conservation of the natural re- 
Sources of this Nation. 

This has been a constant and at times a 
fatiguing job. Especially when people throw 
knives at us. 

There was a time when a union could af- 
ford, perhaps, to be isolationist or selfish. 
It negotiated, on behalf of a few people, 
With a small employer concerning the wages 
to be paid—or whether men should get time 
off for the Labor Day holiday. 

But today collective bargaining is con- 
ducted between big, powerful corporations 
and unions of national scope and influence. 
Coliective bargaining covers a host of issues, 
that affect not only the worker and the em- 
Ployer, but also the consumer and the com- 
munity. 

In an age of automation, we must look 
hard at the facts—and we cannot afford to 
Sweep unpleasant facts out of the window. 

My own wunion—the Communications 
Workers of America—represents well over a 
third of a million telephone workers, and 
we are getting to be known as the union that 
automation built. We know the blessings 
that this technological revolution has 
brought to our country, and we are conscious 
of the injuries automation can inflict. 

It is good to realize that an increasing 
number of corporation executives—along 
with Government officials and experts from 
the universities—realize we must extract the 
benefits of automation with minimum injury 
to the working force. 

We are a Nation of people, not machines. 
No robot, no computer should ever be al- 
lowed to enslave us. Neither should we let 
Our thinking become enslaved to the idea 
that the machine is the only important thing 
that counts. 
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Just as your car should be your servant, 
to take you comfortably where you want to 
go, so the new machines of automation 
should be the servants of our economy. They 
should be used to help us produce goods and 
wealth, to build our defenses, to make our 
society more strong—not to rob us of jobs 
or buying power or vitality. 

Let us always remember that people come 
first. 

The machines and the computers must be 
used to serve us, and we must determine 
not to become enslaved to the machine. 

On this Labor Day 1964—in à year of 
change and crisis—we in the democratic 
unions of America reaffirm our belief in peo- 
ple—just plain people—the people who work 
to make our country great and free. 

As unlons serve them, they under God 
serve this Nation. 


Need To Increase Exports, and Oppor- 
tunties for Small Business—Statement 
by Senator Humphrey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


. HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a statement by the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] concerning 
the need to increase our exports, and the 
opportunities for small business in that 
regard. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AMERICA’S EXPANDING MARKETPLACE—STATE- 
MENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 


It has become so commonplace to observe 
that the world is shrinking tn size, that peo- 
ples have become more interdependent, and 
that we are living in the midst of the great- 
est technological revolution in history, that 
I think we are sometimes in danger of fall- 
ing to recognize the full implication of these 
stupendous facts. 

Profound changes in the conditions of hu- 
man life demand rethinking of many of our 
attitudes and accustomed way of doing 
things. We must not, in the face of in- 
tellectual and scientific advancement 
of enormous proportions, cling to the past. 
We must instead move ahead courageously 
and creatively. 

As an example of the advancement I refer 
to, consider that the computer is less than 
20 years old, or that the harnessing of 
atomic energy is just as recent, and the pos- 
sibilities for its constructive uses have bare- 
ly been scratched. 

Similarly, developments in the speed of 
communication, travel, and transport have 
been dramatic. It took thousands of years 
for man to advance from the speed of a fast 
horse to the speed of vehicles driven by en- 
gines. Then, in a couple of decades, the 
speed of travel leaped from that of the fast- 
est land travel to over 400 miles per hour, 
the speed of the fastest propeller-driven air- 
craft. Now men have orbited the earth at 
over 16,000 miles per hour. Scheduled civil 


jet aircraft fly at close to 600 miles per 


hour, and supersonic planes will go into reg- 
ular service before many more years have 


This era has brought opportunities greater 
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than have ever existed before. Our mission 
as a people must be to translate these op- 
portunities Into things meaningful and bene- 
ficial to the lives of individual human beings: 
Jobs. knowledge, goods of new usefulness 
and in new yolumes. It is on this area that 
I wish to focus, and on one segment of it 
in particular. 

The American domestic market has been 
huge, and it remains so. No one would deny 
it. There are great demands to be filled, in- 
numerable opportunities to be seized. But 
we must not overlook the great new oppor- 
tunities of export markets. 

Today, less than 5½ percent of our gross 
national product is exported. Compare this 
with some European industrial countries 
which export 25 to 35 percent of their gross 
national product. Increasing our exports is 
the most challenging opportunity facing 
American business, It is the best solution 
to our balance-of-payments problem and it 
represents a real opportunity to create new 
jobs for Americans and new profits for busi- 
ness. 

Most of our very large corporations do not 
overlook these opportunities. Many of them 
have engaged in foreign trade for decades; 
others have begun more recently to embark 
upon such trade with vigorous steps. But 
there are thousands upon thousands of other 
firms which could, and should, get into the 
act. 

Some-of them have been held back, I be- 
lleve, because of the idea that, “We cannot 
compete against cheap foreign labor.” This 
is a myth that must be laid to rest. The fact 
is that 80 percent of American exports of 
manufactured goods come from our 10 high- 
est wage industries. 

It is true that wage scales overseas, nl- 
though substantially above what they were a 
few years ago, are still low relative to ours. 
The productivity of that labor, however, is 
also often low when compared with that 
of the American worker teamed with Ameri- 
can machinery and know-how. 
The plain truth is that the intensive invest- 
ment in machines and tools which is char- 
acteristic of American business results in 
greater productivity for each labor hour. 

Moreover, wages overseas, starting at a 
lower base, have generally been rising at a 
higher percentage rate than those in the 
United States, and the worker abroad has 
disposable income he never had before, This 
buying power is building a desire for manu- 
factured consumer goods, for a standard of 
living comparable to that enjoyed by Ameri- 
cans, for products with the “Made in Amer- 
ea“ label which holds strong fascination for 
consumers in other lands and is in itself 
an almost magical selling force. 

Experts tell me that, in international trade. 
price is rarely a problem for American goods. 
Much more important are such factors as 
delivery time, quality, technical innovation, 
style, credit arrangements—and imaginative 
salesmanship. What is called for is first class 
advertising, sales promotion, new ideas—the 
kind of salesmanship and distribution which 
we have applied so strikingly in our own 
country. 

Let's look at the potential for the small 
businessman in oversea markets. I say the 
small businessman, because the giants of 
industry have long recognized the import- 
ance of international marketing. This new 
look for small businessmen must first re- 
vise all of the geography which we huve 
learned, Geography must be related to time, 
for the ability to compete in new markets is 
importantly influenced by speed of transport. 
Today, the manufacturer in New England is 
closer to many European customers than he 
is to those in Philadelphia or Washington, 
D.C. The manufacturer in California is 
closer to Tokyo than to . The manu- 
facturer in the midwest Is closer to Caracas 
than he is to New Orleans. In these com- 
parisons, of course, I am contrasting jet- 
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aircraft times of shipment to the rail and 
truck shipments typical in domestic trade. 

Today it is possible for a businessman in 
London to decide he is short of an Amer- 
ican product when he closes business for the 
day, cable Chicago for a resupply and have 
it im London for the opening of business 
the next morning. We can supply foreign 
customers by alr from the United States 
faster than they can get supplies by truck 
from manufacturers in their own country. 
era of supersonic flights, which will 
us in the 1970's, a British business- 
be able to leave London in the 


before he left London, do a day's work in 
New York and be back home before midnight 
London time. Let's use this mew concept 
of “time related to geography” to open new 
channels for our commerce, 

This concept of speed broadening markets 
is not new. Remember the American clip- 
per ships which were famous in every port 
in the days of sail. Remember the Pony Ex- 
press which played so dramatic a part in 
the opening of the West; the building of 
railroads to the Pacific; the first interstate 
highway opened to trucking—all evidence 
that speed of transportation is close to the 
heart of a vigorous and expanding com- 
merce, 

Our sights must be on the fact that the 
world’s markets are growing at a dramatic 
pace and Europe alone has a market almost 
the size of the United States. We cannot dis- 
regard the challenge. The Small Business 
Administration and the Department of Com- 
merce are doing a magnificent job of break- 
ing down the misconception that foreign 
trade is a mysterious and difficult process. 
Our Government today provides the Ameri- 
can foreign trader with protection against 
most of the financial risks of foreign trading, 
such as currency devaluation in other coun- 
tries, expropriation and other contingencies. 

There is desire on the part of small busi- 
nessmen to go into foreign trade as is evi- 
denced by the fact that over 5,000 responded 
affirmatively to a questionnaire sent out by 
the Small Business Administration asking 
for expressions of interest in foreign trade. 
The problem is to move these expressions of 
interest into action, to implement the desire 
for export and to get the movement into 
high gear. The tools are there, we must get 
small business to “think big” and be aggres- 
2 in developing the assets which they 

ve. 

What are the steps to carry you forward 
into international trade? 

1. Contact the Small Business Administra- 
tion and the Department of Commerce at 
their nearest ofice and let them provide you 
with the information and the tools they have 
ready and waiting. 

2. Use all other sources of business assist- 
ance overseas: the banks, airlines, or ship- 
ping companies that have programs and staffs 
for providing contacts, market reconnais- 
sance, and other business data. 

3. Study the areas receiving foreign aid 
from the United States—remember almost 
80 percent of the aid money is spent on prod- 
ucts from the United States. 

4. Use all these facilities to sot up well 
planned programs in advance and then go 
overseas and see for yourself how to get more 
business abroad. 

5. Analyze the use of distribution by jet 
aircraft, which minimizes your oversea in- 
ventory, reduces your investment, improves 
your competitive position and brings you 
next door to previously distant markets. 

6. Plan your selling costs on the basis of 

production in your existing fa- 
cilities and see how you can keep your prices 
down. 

America has a great future in expanding 
markets abroad. 
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Corruption and Conflict of Interest in High 


Places 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, many Mem- 
bers of Congress are deeply concerned 
about the impact that widely publicized 
stories of corruption and conflict of in- 
terest in high places have had on the 
people of this Nation. Unfortunately, 
much of that concern has been oriented 
to what political effect these stories will 
have in the coming election. I think we 
should be even more concerned about the 
long-range influence they will have on 
the young people of this generation. 
Recently I received a copy of a letter 
that Mr. Al F. Rinehart, star route, 
Naches, Wash., wrote to the Senate Rules 
Committee members. Mr. Rinehart's 
letter pinpoints most graphically a situa- 
tion that I am sure is multiplied in 
schoolrooms throughout the Nation. I 
shall be very interested to know how the 
individual members of the Senate Rules 
Committee answer his questions. 
Under unanimous consent I place Mr. 
Rinehart’s excellent letter at this point 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
Nacnes, WASH., 
September 14, 1964. 

Senator B. EVERETT JORDAN, 

Senator CARL HAYDEN, 

Senator Howarp W. CANNON, 

Senator CLAIBORNE PELL, 

Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK, 

Senator ROBERT C. BYRD, 

Senator JoHN S. COOPER, 

Senator Cart T. CURTIS, 

Senator Hucn Scott. 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, DC. 

HonorasLe Sm: I am one who has served 
my country honorably as a marine for over 
2 decades and am now endeavoring to con- 
tinue service, but in a different capacity. 

Following retirement I attended college 
and attained my credentials to teach in sec- 
ondary schools, I am presently a teacher of 
special education in both the Selah junior 
high and senior high schools. Among other 
subjects, I teach American history and gov- 
ernment. Here we study the history of these 
United States and discuss the principles of 
our great democracy. 

One precept which I follow in my teaching 
is that pupils should be encouraged to learn 
through inquiry. My task is to help these 
youngsters seek out the answers to their 
questions. In a time and place which seems 
to stress—or at least display—materialism 
and often wanton dishonesty, it has fallen 
upon the classroom teacher to impress upon 
these young people the virtues of honest, up- 
right living. This is extremely important 
with the group I teach, for many of them 
are underprivileged and from broken, cul- 
turally deprived homes. 

Last spring when the Baker case was en- 


plained that the world was not without those 
in high positions who would take advan- 
tage of the public trust, but that in this 
case a legislative body of elected officials was 
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morally obligated to the electorate to expose 
corruption, reveal the whole truth and to 
recommend suitable prosecution, above and 
beyond a token censure. Some few of the 
class were skeptical that this would ever 
occur. 

Fall classes have been convened for 2 weeks 
and with elections in the air, politics is the 
topic of the day. Now, because of the 
McCloskey implication, the students ask, 
“Mr. Rinehart, are the people who run that 
committee crooked, too?” 

In light of the actions of the majority 
which prevails in the Rules Committee, there 
is little I can offer in reply. It has always 
been my practice to vote for the individual 
and not the party, and I particularly avoid 
any political bias in the classroom, But in 
the instant case, it is obvious that party 
loyalty transcends the moral obligation due 
the electorate. All I could suggest to my 
class was that we go to authority and seek 
an explanation. Two pupils suggested that 
“any reply we get will just be a lot of politi- 
cal doubletalk.” Another bets that “they 
haven't got the guts to put the truth in writ- 
ing so everyone can understand it.“ 

What about it? Iam reserving my predic- 
tions. Can any to whom this letter is ad- 
dressed supply an answer? Replies may be 
addressed to me at the above address or to: 
Ninth Grade Special Education Class, Room 
105, Selah High School, Selah, Wash. 

Very respectfully, 
Au F. RINEHART, 
Major, USMC (retired), 
Teacher, Selah School District No. 119. 


One Man—One Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, it 
is an unfortunate fact that at the present 
time in many fields slogans have taken 
the place of thought. 

Recently, we have heard much of the 
slogan, one man—one vote.” This slo- 
gan is, I believe, intended to reflect 
American constitutional government; 
and the implication is that any departure 
from this alleged principle represents a 
failure to meet our national ideals. 

A moment’s refiection demonstrates 
that the slogan is meaningless. Ever 
since ratification of the 19th amendment, 
women have voted. Some States permit 
minors to vote; other States do not. So 
far as I know, no States permit prisoners 
to vote. In addition to these exceptions 
to the general statement, one may ask, 
“one man, one vote—where?” 

Around Metropolitan Washington, for 
example, there are tens of thousands of 
military personnel and Government em- 
ployees who, for reasons satisfactory to 
them, maintain voting residences and 
vote in their home States, but are counted 
by the Census Bureau as part of the 
population of Virginia or Maryland. 
College students, too, are now counted as 
part of the population of their college 
towns, though before 1940 they were 
counted as part of the population of 
their hometowns and States. To allo- 
cate votes strictly according to the 
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Census Bureau's population count may, 
in fact, be very misleading. 

These are, however, merely exceptions 
to the slogan, one man—one vote.“ The 
slogan itself conceals a fundamental 
misconception of the American system 
of government. The American system 
of government is still, I believe, a repre- 
sentative Federal government. We have 
not yet come to the state of a pure 
democracy, such as a Greek city state or 
& New England town meeting, where, I 
understand every issue is decided by the 
votes of all the citizens. We have a far 
more subtle and far more effective form 
of government than those. 

I discussed these issues at some length 
in a speech I delivered in Charlottes- 
ville, Va., on August 30, 1960. I 
Pointed out that the various elements of 
the U.S. Government represent different 
constituencies selected out of the total 
Population. Under the electoral college 
System, the President is normally chosen 
from a large State; and the entire execu- 
tive branch, therefore, typically repre- 
sents especially the big States. Members 
of the House of Representatives, coming 
from particular districts, represent those 
districts, whether urban, suburban, rural, 
agricultural, or industrial. Senators are 
Selected by their entire States, large or 
Small, and, therefore, give especial rep- 
resentation both to the small States and 
to the urban populations of all States. 
When the U.S. Supreme Court enters 
the legislative field, as it did in its “one 
man—oné vote” decree, it is not easy to 
describe what constituency the Supreme 
Court represents—nominated, as its 
members are, by the President, and con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
cerpt from my 1960 speech be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Ont Man—Onet VOTE 

Even though the population of the United 
States in 1787, at the time of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, was no greater than that 
of Virginia today, both being approximately 
3,800,000, the framers of the Constitution 
thought it wise to preserve a division of the 
Nation into 13 States of varying area and 
Population. Nearly 4 million people could 
best be governed under a decentralized Fed- 
eral system, instead of a single centralized 
authority. 

A single unified government for the entire 
United States would not have given proper 

to the wide differences among the 
People and their State governments and 
would have been all too likely to have re- 
Sulted in oppressive dictatorship. Madison 
in No. 10 of the Federalist, from which I 
have quoted, pointed to two elements of the 
Federal Government which would minimize 
the undesirable effects of “factions.” These 
two elements were first, the Federal nature of 
the government, with a limited Federal Gov- 
ernment and many powers reserved to the 
States and the people, and second, the rep- 
resentative nature of the Federal Govern- 
ment itself. 

The representative nature of the Federal 
Government finally agreed upon gave addi- 
tional protection to the variety of interests 
within the Nation. 

In the Congress, Senators, being chosen by 
States, were to be primarily responsive to 
their States. Until the adoption of the 17th 
amendment in 1913, they were actually 
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chosen by the legislatures of the States, and, 
therefore, represented the people of those 
States only indirectly. Representatives were 
to be chosen from the districts within States 
and to speak for the interests of their par- 
ticular districts, 

The President was to be elected by the 
electoral college under a system, which, as it 
has developed, gives particular importance to 
the large States. A candidate who carries 
New York by one vote receives a huge block 
of electoral votes which outweigh over- 
whelming losses in a number of smaller 
States. This system, and the developments 
which have occurred in party machinery in 
the national political conventions, have given 
the large States a particularly strong voice 
in the selection of the President. 

Thus, we see that representative govern- 
ment in the United States is the product of 
forces and influences which, while they do 
not necessarily always conflict, do arise from 
basically different systems of representation. 

Of course, all these representatives should 
cooperate and work together, and under our 
two-party system, they do so in the vast 
majority of matters. But not in all mat- 
ters. When the interests of a particular State 
represented by a Senator, or the interests of 
a particular district represented by a Mem- 
ber of the House, do not coincide with the 
views of the President or the majority of the 
Senators or the Representative’s party, then 
the Senator or the Representative must 
carry out his responsibility to represent the 
interests of his State or district, in contrast 
to the other views presented. It is to his 
own, system of representation that he owes 
his allegiance when these conflicts occur. 

In this way the manifold interests of the 
country, or “factions,” are reasonably as- 
sured of an opportunity for a hearing for 
their point of view, an opportunity to make 
their views known, before legislation is en- 
acted, 


To summarize, constitutional government 
in the United States was framed so as to 
provide an effective government and at the 
same time to prevent this effective govern- 
ment from becoming so overwhelming, so 
oppressive, that the liberty of the individ- 
ual, and his initiative and enterprise, would 
be obliterated. These devices include the 
separation of the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment into the three great departments, 
the division of governmental powers between 
the Federal Government and the several 
State governments, and the reservation of 
powers to the States and to the people. 
These devices, which are basic to our con- 
stitutional government, pose many problems, 
problems which may appear to be complete- 
ly insoluble in theory. But the framers of 
the Constitution, as my quotation from 
James Madison shows, rose above the theories 
of political science and organization charts. 
Instead, they concerned themselves with hu- 
man nature, with all its potentialities of 
good and evil, And the successful result of 
their efforts is a tribute to their wisdom and 
foresight. 


Senior Citizens Voting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» a statement 
by my colleague, the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon], and an accom- 
panying letter. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the letter were ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SENIOR CITIZENS VOTING—STATEMENT BY 
Senator CANNON 


Recently I received from the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Las Vegas a most in- 
teresting letter describing the activities 
which took place during the recent primary 
election in my State. 

The letter describes the formation of a pre- 
cinct at the Archie C. Grant Park, a senior 
citizens housing project in Las Vegas. The 
registration of eligible voters in the Archie C. 
Grant Park exceeds 90 percent; and on elec- 
tion day, 146 of the 151 registered voters ac- 
tually went to the polls. This isan outstand- 
ing and highly commendable example in the 
practice of responsible citizenship, and I 
commend the residents of Archie C. Grant 
Park on their accomplishment. I submit the 
letter for printing in the RECORD: 

To Whom It May Concern: 

As always on election days, there are 
many human-interest stories, but it seems 
the one to top them all is one to come out 
of the newly established precinct No. 123 
at the housing for the elderly, the Archie C. 
Grant Park on Bruce Street, Las Vegas, Nev. 

“This project was opened last year, 1963, 
for senior persons of low income. In Febru- 
ary of this year, 1964, Mrs. Marie Waffle, a 
resident of the project, always interested in 
availing herself and others of the privilege 
to vote, inquired from the county clerk about 
having a precinct established at the ject 
for the tenants. She was told that if a 100- 
percent registration were secured, it might 
possibly be arranged, All experienced politi- 
cians know how much work it takes to get a 
precinct started, and that it probably would 
be more difficult because of the ages of the 
tenants, ranging from 62 to 83. This, how- 
ever, did not deter the new registrar. Prior 
to the date of the primary elections, the 
Archie C. Grant Park had 90 percent of its 
tenancy registered, Precinct No. 123 was in 
business, and the social room of the admin- 
istration building was designated as the vot- 
ing place. 

“Election officers ali reside in the park. 
John Rasmussen, a well-known oldtimer 
and active in civic and fraternal affairs in 
Las Vegas for many years, served as guard. 
John has been active for many years in poli- 
tics, not for any personal gains, but for what 
America has done for him—he being an im- 
migrant lad from Denmark many years ago. 

There's nothing new on election day to 
have car pools—but here it was different. 
Jim Taylor, an oldtime rodeo rider and a 
resident of the project, and known to all 
horse lovers in Clark County, was at the polls 
at 7 a.m, with his car to offer transportation. 
Earl Ennis, another resident, also kept busy 
all day transporting voters. One enterpris- 
ing politician contributed the use of two 
wheelchairs to assist the handicapped to 
get to the voting place. No political signs 
or placards of any nature were posted on the 
project. 

“Oscar Horton, a Las Vegan since 1932 and 
a former painter at Mercury, Nev., suffered 
a stroke in 1963. With the aid of his wife, 
he walked to the polls from his car, having 
rejected his cane and wheelchair for this 
special occasion. Edith Hanson and Vella 
Morrison both recuperating from serious ill- 
nesses, made the effort and voted because 
their neighbors aided with car and wheel- 
chair transportation; 

“It was a thrill to watch Bill Reddaway. 
who had been unable to speak or walk as a 
result of a stroke and assuredly unable to 
vote for quite awhile, being assisted to the 
polis by one of the Clark County sheriffs. 

“A first-time vote was the record for Ellen 
Ramey, 73 years of age, a resident of the city 
for many years, and another charmer, Nellie 
Bagsley, 83 years young who yoted for the 
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first time in 30 years. Nellie is a real pioneer, 
having come to Las Vegas in 1911, and can 
keep you enthralled with tales of early days, 
but sharp as can be on current events. 

“In the hustle and bustle of our times, 
most voters are annoyed if they have to wait 
a few minutes at the polls, not so with the 
voters of this precinct No. 123. They simply 
drew out more chairs and kibitz with their 
friends and neighbors. 

“When asked how many of the registrants 
voted—we were told 146 out of the 151. The 
registered voters living in the Archie C. Grant 
Park had voted and then the informant ex- 
plained that those who had not voted, were 
out of town. 

“In our book, it's 100 percent for the newly 
established 123d precinct on its Ist elec- 
tion day; and by the way, this was only a 
primary election. This is their way of 
reciprocating to those who have shown in- 
terest in their behalf.” 


Certificate of Appreciation for Members 
of the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 28, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am pleased to advise that the national 
commanders of six of our leading veter- 
ans’ organizations, the American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Disabled 
American Veterans, AMVETS, the 
Blinded Veterans’ Association, and Vet- 
erans of World War I of the U.S. A., Inc., 
have joined together and presented to 
the following members of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee a certificate of appre- 
ciation for distinguished service in pass- 
ing veteran benefit legislation during 
this session of Congress: 
a W. J. Bayan Dorn, South Caro- 
Hon. ELIZABETH Ker, West Virginia; 
Hon. James A. HALEY, Florida; 
Hon. WALTER S. Bum, Nevada; 
Hon. ROBERT A. EVERETT, Tennessee: 
Hon. THADDEUS J. DULSKI, New York; 
Hon. ROLAND V. Lisonartr, Illinois; 
Hon. Harris B. MCDOWELL, JR., Dela- 
ware; 
Hon. Horace R. Kornecay, North Car- 
olina; $ 

Hon. Ray ROBERTS, Texas; 

Hon. ROBERT T. Secrest, Ohio; 

Hon. JoHN O. Marsh, In., Virginia; 

Hon. GEORGE E. Brown, JR., Califor- 


Hon. WILLIAM H. Ayres, Ohio; 

Hon. E. Ross Abarn, Indiana; 

Hon, PauL A. Fino, New York; 

Hon. Jo P. Saytor, Pennsylvania; 

Hon. CHARLES M. Teacve, California; 

Hon. SEYMOUR HALPERN, New York; 

Hon. Henry C. SCHADEBERG, Wiscon- 
sin; 
Hon. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH, Kansas; 
and 

Hon. James E. BRoMWELL, Iowa. 

The text of the certificate follows: 

CERTIFICATE OF APPRECIATION 

Given in recognition and appreciation of 

the distinguished service of 
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who served with distinction as a member 
of the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
throughout the 88th Congress and in such 
capacity performed invaluable service which 
made possible a record of accomplishment 
including: 

Passage by the House of Representatives 
of the non-service- connected pension pro- 
gram which promises to insure, for the fu- 
ture, that prior consideration shall be given 
to those with the greatest financial need and 
the most severe physical disabilities. 

The enactment of legislation which, for 
the first time, provides nursing care facilities 
in the Veterans’ Administration hospital sys- 
tem and care in private nursing homes for 
chronically lll veterans who do not require 
intensive hospital care. 

The enactment of legislation to provide ed- 
ucational assistance to the children of vet- 
erans who are premanently and totally dis- 
abled from disability incurred during a 
period of war or the induction period. 

The enactment of legislation to increase 
the monthly rates of dependency and in- 
demnity compensation payable to the de- 
pendent parents and chlidren of veterans 
who die of service-connected causes. 

The enactment of legislation to increase 
the monthly rates of dependency and in- 
demnity compensation payable to widows of 
veterans who die of service-connected causes. 

The enactment of legislation to provide 
that a service-connected disability which has 
been continuously rated at or above a cer- 
tain percentage for 20 or more years shall 
not thereafter be reduced below such per- 
centage. 

Given at the city of Washington, D.C.. 
this —... day. of 552. 1964. 

WILLIAM G. DwYER, 

National Commander, 

Disabled American Veterans. 

DANIEL F. FOLEY, 

National Commander, 

American Legion. 

EpmMunD M. Gutewtcz, 

National Commander, 

American Veterans of World War 
IH and Korea. 

Wurm R. KIME, 

National Commander, 

Veterans of World War I of the 
U.S.A. Inc. 

KENNETH C. CLARK, 

National Commander, 

Blinded Veterans Association. 

JOHN A. JENKINS, 

Commander in Chief, 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. 


Fall Conference of United Cerebral 
Palsy Associations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, may I call 
to the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress news about the Fall Conference of 
United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc., 
being held here in the Nation’s Capital, 
October 1, 2, and 3, 1964, at the Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Washington, D.C. Attend- 
ing this conference are members of the 
United Cerebral Palsy of the South Shore 
Area, Inc., of Massacħusetts, Mr. Gerald 
S. Gherardi, president, and Arthur Chi- 
ampa who was accompanied by his 
charming and lovely wife, Phyllis. These 
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dedicated people are doing great work 
and-performing yeoman seryice in behalf 
of a great cause. 

Voltaire said: 

Men who are occupied on the restoration 
of health to other men, by the joint exeration 
of skill and humanity, are above all the 
great of the earth. They even partake of 
divinity, since to preserve and renew is al- 
most as noble as to create, 


United Cerebral Palsy of the South 
Shore Area, Inc., is a nonprofit organiza- 
tion duly incorporated under the laws 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Its purposes as set forth in its bylaws 
are to provide for the habilitative needs 
of the cerebral palsied, to promulgate the 
aims of the cerebral palsy movement and 
to raise funds to carry out this program. 

The hope of research—to eradicate 
cerebral palsy by preventing it—lies with 
our national organization which spon- 
sors medical research grants and educa- 
tional projects. 

To assist those victims of cerebral 
palsy who are with us now, the South 
Shore affiliate has established a program 
of services. There are no miracles in 
the treatment and management of cere- 
bral palsy—only hard work, sincerity, 
and dedication to a purpose. 

To accomplish this purpose requires 
the cooperation and support of private 
and public agencies, organizations, fra- 
ternal and military orders, religious and 
community groups. To tell the story of 
cerebral palsy necessitates the assistance 
and participation of newspaper, radio, 
and television. To raise the money to 
carry on the programs demands an army 
of volunteers who will join together to 
march on cerebral palsy. 

No task is too great when it has the 
support and assistance of public officials 
and an enlightened citizenry. 

What is cerebral palsy? Cerebral 
palsy is a group of physical and mental 
conditions resulting from injury to the 
brain. Its manifestations may be char- 
acterized by paralysis, weakness, over- 
activity, lack of coordination and bal- 
ance, uncontrolled movements, and other 
motor dysfunctions. Generally origi- 
nating in the period before or soon after 
birth or during the birth process itself, 
the cerebral palsy syndrome may also in- 
clude sensory defects, perceptual diffi- 
culties, learning, and behavioral prob- 
lems. Each child with cerebral palsy 
may therefore have multiple handicaps 
differing in combination and degree 
which require comprehensive treatment 
and care. 

To meet the needs of physical restora- 
tion, the United Cerebral Palsy of the 
South Shore Area, Inc., maintains a 
clinic for diagnostic evaluation of each 
child with cerebral palsy. A medical 
team of consultants blend their skill in 
arriving at the ideal treatment plan for 
each patient. Clinic facilities are pro- 
vided through the cooperation of the city 
of Quincy, health department, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The services include speech therapy, 
occupational therapy, physical therapy, 
social services, psychological and psy- 
chiatric services, education, nursery 
school, and there are periodic progress 
and development checks. 
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There are adult classes as well and a 
Camp program. The corporation is in 
need of transportation facilities and 
legislation. 

They serve the following communities 
in Massachusetts: Abington, Avon, Bell- 
ingham, Braintree, Bridgewater, Brock- 
ton, Canton, Cohasset, Duxbury, East 
Bridgewater, Easton, Foxboro, Franklin, 
Halifax, Hanover, Hanson, Hingham, 
Holbrook, Hull, Islington, Kingston, 
Marshfield, Medficld, Medway, Millis, 
Milton, Norfolk, Norwell, Norwood, Pem- 
broke, Plainville, Plymouth, Plympton, 
Quincy, Randolph, Rockland, Scituate, 
Sharon, Stoughton, Walpole, West 
Bridgewater, Westwood, Weymouth, 
Whitman, and Wrentham. 

List of board of directors is as follows: 

Boann oF DIRECTORS 


President; Gerald S. Gherardi, Quincy.* 

Vice presidents: First, Rev. Richard O. 
Burns, South Weymouth;* second, Hon. 
James R. McIntyre, Quincy.* 

Treasurer: Elliott W. Worcester, Hing- 
ham;* assistant, Alan J. Rosenstein, Ran- 
dolph.* 

Secretaries: Recording, Mrs. Robert Daley, 
Randolph; corresponding, Mrs. Charles M. 
Bennett III. Braintree.* 

DIRECTORS 


Russell O. Barritt, Quincy. 
Russell A. Carroll, Weymouth. 


Frank E. Felt, Kingston. 

Mrs. Frank E. Felt, Kingston. 

Paul R. Gold, Brockton. 

Dr. Saul Goldstein, Quincy. 

Charles G. Johnston, Quincy. 

Percy Lane, Quincy. 

Mrs. John T. Loftus, Jr. Milton. 

Robert Manning, Quincy.* 

Albert J, Marchionne, Braintree.“ 

James F. McCormick, Sr., Quincy.“ 

George B. McDonald, Quincy.“ 

Dr. Charles D. Merrill, Quincy. 

Donald Rodman, Foxboro. 

Wingate Rollins, Milton. 

Edward W. Santos, Plymouth, 

Harold H. Slate, Milton. 
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Dr. Paul A. Miller, President of West 
Virginia University, Addresses 50th An- 


niversary Meeting of the West Virginia 
Oil & Natural Gas Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
September 11, 1964, the West Virginia 
Oil & Natural Gas Association held its 
50th anniversary meeting at Jackson's 
Mill, W. Va. Principal speaker on this 
notable occasion was Dr. Paul A. Miller, 
president of West Virginia University. 

In his remarks before an attentive and 
appreciative audience this respected and 
energetic educator commented on expan- 
sion recently noted at the university. He 
made significant reference to areas in 
which West Virginia and Appalachia are 
undergoing important change, and dis- 
cussed the challenges which we face in 
bringing the region back into the main- 
stream of the American economy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address of Dr. Miller at 
this significant event be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Avpress or Dr. PAUL A. MILLER 

I am told that the West Virginia ou & 
Natural Gas Association, which was orga- 
nized 60 years ago, is the oldest such organi- 
gation of procedures, distributors, and car- 
Tiers in the Nation. On the occasion of this 
50th anniversary meeting, I am honored to 
have been invited to appear on your program, 
and to have this opportunity to share in 
your fellowship. e 

No one can address himself to the subject 
of natural resources in West Virginia with- 
out recognizing the extremely important 
contribution of the oll and natural gas in- 
dustries to the development of the State. 
Natural gas was referred to here as early as 
1775 by General Washington who preempted 
the land around “burning spring“ 9 miles 
above Charieston. We know that even be- 
fore the separation of the western countics 
of Virginia and the formation of the new 
State in 1863, oil and gas wells were being 
produced in the Kanawha Valley. As early 
9s 1842, natural gas was being used as a 
fuel for boiling salt brine, and drilling for 
oll began in the Kanawha Valley immedi- 
ately after the first success of the Drake well 
at Titusville, Pa, in 1859. Although to 
Pennsylvania belongs the credit for orga- 
nizing the petroleum industry, it was in West 
Virginia that the natural gas industry was 
originnted and developed. Such facts are 
important not only as a matter of State 
pride; they offer as well a perspective on the 
history of West Virginia, showing as they 
do that the fortunes of the State were 
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to be closely tied to the utilization of its 
natural resources. 

For nearly a century, West Virginia has 
ranked near the top of the States in value 
of minerals produced. In each of the last 
5 years, West Virginia has produced minerals 
valued at over $700 million. This mineral 
wealth, including coal, natural gas, oil, salt, 
clays, sand, limestone and other stones, and 
our other natural resources are the basis 
upon which the economy of West Virginia 
largely rests, for the fortunes of West Vir- 
ginians are almost wholly reflected in the 
ups and downs of the mineral-producing 
industry, and the heaviest users of these 
materials. 

Everyone but an economic historian might 
expect that a State rich in natural resources 
would be equally rich in economic develop- 
ment, for it is 2 common assumption that 
States or nations rich in resources are pros- 
perous. “It leads one to wonder,” writes 
John Kenneth Galbraith, “why West Vir- 
ginians, who live in a State phenomenally 
rich in natural resources, should have in- 
comes far below those of the arid and bar- 
ren West." Therefore, “the resources en- 
dowment or the fertility of the land have 
little to do with it.” 

It is ironic that West Virginia has been 
called the Switzerland of America, for 
Switzerland is as poorly endowed in natural 
resources as West Virginia is rich. TVo, 
among the 40-odd States which West Vir- 
ginia outranks in the value of its minerals 
are New York, Connecticut, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, New Jersey, and Massa- 
chusetts. Clearly, an advantage of natural 
wealth gives no assurance of a State's high 
achievement, economically or culturally. If 
there is one lesson to be learned from this, 
it is that a high level of economic and social 
growth comes from something else: an in- 
vestment in people greater than the invest- 
ment in natural resources. This investment 
is achieved through education, institutions, 
and community services. Natural resources 
are unimportant in themselves, unless the 
people who use them are capable of doing 
eo with the greatest skill and intelligence. 
Our most precious resource is people. 

It has been shown by Economists Theodore 
Shultz and Walter Heller that the average 
rate of return on Investment in formal edu- 
cation as a whole is higher than the rate 
of return for business investment. But even 
this is understated, because it leaves out in- 
direct benefits. Our technological progress 
is the result of research and development, 
which in turn is made possible by education. 
Alfred Marshall put it this way: “The eco- 
nomic value of one great industrial genius 
is sufficient to cover the educational expenses 
of a whole town; for one new idea, such as 
Bessemer’s chief invention in the steel in- 
dustry adds as much to England's productive 
power as the labor of a hundred thousand 
men. Less direct, but not less in importance, 
is the ald given to production by medical 
discoveries such as those of Jenner or Pas- 
teur, which increase our health and working 
power.” Furthermore, according to Walter 
Heller, “Findings indicate that for the United 
States a significant portion, possibly as much 
as one-half of the economic growth not ac- 
counted for by Increased inputs of capital, 
land, and labor—can be explained by in- 
creased productivity brought about by higher 
levels of education for greater proportions of 
our population.” 

There have been numerous complaints in 
the press of the United States that Govern- 
ment contracts have been distributed prefer- 
entially. Of course, the answer is that they 
are distributed preferentially, Government 
contracts today are generally of an advanced 
scientific and technological nature. The 
awarding of contracts can often be related 
simply to the scientific and technological 
competence residing in a particular geograph- 
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ical area; and it is the outstanding educa- 
tional institutions which are capable of at- 


search attract new industry; weak centers 
will likely be too repellent to industry. As Dr. 
Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman of the US, 
Atomic Energy Commission, sums it up, 
“Only (with the drastic improvement of edu- 
cational institutions) will it be possible to 
produce the new scientific and technological 
manpower, to retread and advance the old 
manpower, and to attract other advanced 
scientific and technological activities to an 
area—thereby creating the scientific and 
technological base for economic well-being.” 

Documentation for the case of attraction 
tween education and capital-intensive in- 
dustry may be found throughout the United 
States. Why is this so? First, modern tech- 
nical industry, thrives on ideas—creativity— 
and ideas are generated in enormous quan- 
tities by great universities. The university 
thus is a center of the preeminent raw 
material of the day—knowledge—and be- 
cause it is, the university has achieved a 
period of the greatest esteem and useful- 
ness in its history. It used to be, when 
colleges and universities were thought of 
ogical centers (which they largely 
until the 18th century) that their 
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economic growth of the United States that 
a single Ph. D, ls calculated by the 

umber of new jobs it may add directly or 
the economy. Accordingly, 
support today to universities is a necessity 
for an economy, such as ours, based on the 
rising expectations of people. Second, highly 
technical industry finds universities attrac- 
tive because they are sources of highly 
el. The industries thus come 
to the universities to find the best young 
people early in their careers, usually the 
most productive period. Third, the faculty 
of a good university provides a body of 
expe: a wide range of talents 
available on a consulting basis; even a small 


afford. Fourth, a university close to indus- 
try provides educational opportunities to 
improve the abilities of employees and to 
keep them abreast of new scientific develop- 
ments and technological changes. Fifth, the 
university offers cultural and intellectual 
opportunities found nowhere outside the 
largest cities. These five advantages of uni- 
versities do not, of course, appeal to all 
industry. They are important only to those 
of a complex and highly refined nature, to 
which new knowledge is essential. But I 

that one might look very long before 
he would find an industry that could not 
be improved by new knowledge, ideas, and 
readily available consultants. 

This argument is applicable to West Vir- 
ginia, not only because it seeks new indus- 
try of the type I have described, but because 
every community in the State needs the 
direction and supporting knowledge that 
only a modern university is capable of offer- 
ing. To these tasks, and others, centered 
around the total social and economic devel- 
opment of the State, West Virginia University 
is committed. 

We have just completed the most intensive 
planning program in the history of the uni- 
versity, one that offers new directions for the 
university in the future. The highlights of 
our planning are set forth In the annual re- 
port of the university, which will be circu- 
lated early in October, but I want to share 
with you some of these plans, particularly as 
they relate to the State development task. 

One of the early results of planning was 
the establishment of the West Virginia Cen- 
ter for Appalachian Studies and Develop- 
ment. The Appalachian Center already has 
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attracted national attention as a unique 
organization of services by which a university 
may contribute actively to the economic and 
social development of a State and region. 
The Appalachian Center administers all the 
extension services of the university, program 
of State development, off-campus centers, 
and the international programs. In addition, 
the research resources of the entire univer- 
sity are available to the Appalachian Center 
for statewide application. The center is ex- 
ploring new ways by which to make these 
resources readily available to every West Vir- 
ginia community, and to every organization 
with a desire to advance the social, economic, 
and cultural well-being of the State. 

The fields of development and study of 
basic concern to the Appalachian Center are 
the State's nonrenewable and renewable re- 
sources, chemical production, manufacturing, 
and transportation facilities, water supplies, 
travel and recreation potential, and human 
resources, including labor economics, en- 
hancement of occupational skills, and con- 
tinuing education. 

Area development centers have been estab- 
lished at Keyser, Weston, Beckley, Charleston, 
Parkersburg, and Morgantown. Each area 
center follows a carefully planned process of 
analyzing local problems and opportunities 
and involving area residents in achieving 
development goals. In cooperation with 
other institutions of higher education, Fed- 
eral, and State agencies, the centers conduct 
workshops, conferences and clinics, and 
sponsor cultural activities and short courses. 

The research arm of the Appalachian Cen- 
ter, the Office of Research and Development, 
is working in partnership with State, Ped- 
eral, and private agencies (especially the 
State department of commerce) to develop 
a statewide plan of development goals. The 
making of such a plan requires a coordinated 
effort in gathering data of all types—popula- 
tion, employment, skills, educational levels, 
economic indicators, natural resources, land 
use suitabilities, and transportation factors. 
All economic data must be brought up to 
date and maintained for ready retrieval The 
university’s computer center, soon to have 
the State’s most powerful computing equip- 
ment, will serve as the focal point of a cen- 
tral data bank for the project. It is through 
this modern information feeder and retriever 
that pertinent data covering the spectrum 
of economic development will be recorded. 

The Office of Research and Development 
already has completed nearly 30 surveys 
and research projects on the State's economic 
problems, These projects include travel 
surveys, studies of the pressed and blown 
glassware industry, economic studies of arts 
and crafts, market feasibility studies for 
certain West Virginia products, including 
lumber, coal, and water, and other natural 
resources important to the life of West 
Virginia, 

A recent development within the Appa- 
lachian Center is an Institute of Water Re- 
sources. The institute is working with uni- 
versity and outside agencies on flood control 
programs, water conservation, stream pollu- 
tion abatement, erosion and sediment con- 
trol, the planning of recreational develop- 
ments, and special studies in such fields as 
the legal and economic aspects of water re- 


P. 
stantially with new facilities at the uni- 
versity. Although West Virginia is one of 
the Appalachian States producing the finest 
hardwoods to be found anywhere, the lack 
of research in the handling of hardwoods 
has seriously retarded the improvement of 
forest management methods and wood- 
product manufacturing techniques. New 
methods of wood processing and utilization 
are research subjects now being explored. 
In addition to producing timber, forests 
constitute one of the basic resources of the 
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State in its bid to become a public recre- 
ational area for much of the eastern United 
States. The university's forestry education 
program can help here by training more 
specialists in fish and wildlife management 
to develop the recreational use of forests. 

A third area of great importance fs in re- 
gional social and economic research. The 
Appalachian region needs basic study to pro- 
vide a factual and analytical foundation for 
planning and development. Consequently, 
the university has established a center for 
regional studies, which already has received 
support from the Claude Worthington Be- 
nedum Foundation in the amount of 
$285,000. This center will support with basic 
economic and social, research the work of 
the Appalachian center, 


In addition to the foregoing, planning is 
underway in the medical center with a view 
toward making further improvements in the 
standards of health care throughout West 
Virginia, and the new creative arts center 
promises new cultural and artistic interest 
in West Virginia by people everywhere. 
There are many other exciting new develop- 
ments in the university, but these are of 
particular importance to the whole matter of 
social and economic development in the 
State. 

The areas chosen for special emphasis at 
the university are these in which the uni- 
versity is capable of achieving distinction, 
by reason of past performance, the issues 
facing West Virginia, and the situation of 
West Virginia University among the larger 
community of universities. The initial 
planning phase, now completed, gives over- 
all direction to this enterprise, and, in addi- 
tion to the areas of emphasis already dis- 
cussed, planning for certain other areas of 
unusual importance to the university and 
the State is underway. The area of interest 
of basic relevance to the oll and gas industry 
is that of a cross-disciplinary arrangement of 
natural resources utilization, It is clear that 
any university, located in a State so depend- 
ent on natural resources, must find a special 
mission through a way of relating itself, 
through education and research, to the de- 
velopment of these natural resources. The 
university has long had an active educa- 
tional program in mining engineering and, 
for several years, an active research program 
on the utilization of coal; research on woods 
show promise, and there is substantial prog- 
ress in the college of engineering’s programs 
pertaining to resource use, The question 
now facing the university is how to arrange 
these programs in such a way as to make our 
work on resources exceptional; how to con- 
tribute directly through research and educa- 
tion to the eventual refinement of the indus- 
tries themselves related to resource utiliza- 
tion. Are there other areas of education and 
research needing the special attention of the 
university which we are not now attempt- 
ing? What are the problems of the oil and 
gas industry in West Virginia that a univer- 
sity, deeply concerned about economic devel- 
opment, should help to solve? We welcome 
your help in answering these questions and 
in making these plans. 

h no way other than a common un- 
derstanding of State needs, a mutual deter- 
mination to help West Virginians, a pooling 
of ideas, and a willingness to share fairly in 
goals and mutual benefits, can the organiza- 
tions, industries, and institutions of West 
Virginia ever hope to increase the potential 
of West Virginia to become a great State. It 
will take all this, and then something more. 
We believe that no State can aspire to a 
great future for itself, much less achieve it, 
without the concurrent resolve and commit- 
ment to find within its power a way to have 
a dynamic, distinctive, and great university. 

We have set out to achieve this for West 
Virginia University; in doing so, we are de- 
termined to be of greater help to the people 
of West Virginia, We are on our way. 
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The Military Man Is Our Best Investment 
in the Cause of Peace: Address by 
Hon. Charles S. Gubser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
lately been witnessing a concerted cam- 
paigu designed for discrediting our mili- 
tary leaders and our entire Military Es- 


tablishment in the conduct of our cold 


Yar policies and strategy. 

On the highest levels, military deci- 
sions are being made by civilians with- 
out any regard whatever for the judg- 
ment of our chosen military strategists. 
Choices of weaponry for the future secu- 
rity cf our country are being made with 
ho consideration given to the recommen- 
dations of those who are most experi- 
enced and best informed in that field, 
the military man, 

An excellent, well-documented address 
on this subject was given by our collea- 
gue, Ilon. CHARLES S. Gusser, to the 
Members of the Fleet Reserve Associa- 
tion in their meeting on September 23 
gt Indianapolis, Ind. Entitled “The 
Military Man Is Our Best Investment in 
the Cause of Peace,” Representative 
Gursrn’s speech is included with my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp, under 
unanimous consent: 

Srrreu or THE HONORABLE CHARLES S. GUB- 
SER, TO THE FLKET RESERVE ASSOCIATION, 
BEPTEMDER 23, 1964, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
In addition to being the hub of the free 

World, Washington. D.C., is a vast city of 

Organizations, associations, lobbyists, dedi- 

cated public servants, loyal employees, 

elected officials and appointed officials. 

I measure my words carefully. when I say 
that in Washington, among all who are 
Privileged to know its operations, the Fleet 
Reserye Association enjoys a reputation that 
gets it apart from all other organizations, 

It is made up of patriotic, loyal, dedicated 
men who have served their country and who 
Continue to serve It. 

It revor seeks self-aggrandizement; tt 
never asks for the impossible; it always is 
in the forefront of legislative proposals that 
truly benefit the armed services. Its leaders 
are invariably reasonable, intelligent men, 
Who ask only for that to which they believe 
they are entitled. The Fleet Reserve Associa- 
ton never threatens nor pressures. It pre- 
gents the truth and is always ready to sub- 
Siantiate its statements and stand behind 
them. 

Though I shouldn't single out names when 
there are 50 many which could be mentioned, 
let me say that my frequent contacts with 
your Bob Mrans and Bob Nolan have had 
Much to do with my strong and friendly 
feelings toward all of you. 

So, because I respect your association, I 
&m sincerely honored that I have been asked 
to make this address. 

Tonight I have chosen the subject of the 
military man: I suppose a proper title for 
my speech could be “Tho Milltary Man Ie 
Our Best Investment in the Cause of Peace." 
I shall present some views which are strongly 
held nnd have been previously expressed. 

The American people have not forgotten 
Bunker Hill, Appomattox, Chateau-Thierry, 
Guadalcanal, and Panmunjon. Though 
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memories have dimmed with time, the hearts 
of our people still hold a quiet pride in the 
achievements of our military men. Today 
in South Vietnam the bravery of our fight- 
ing men is vivid once again in the minds 
and hearts of every American. Two years 
ago, It was clear beyond dispute that the 
ultimate factor which brought this coun- 
try through the Cuban crisis withs its safety 
and honor intact was not negotiation. It 
was. the realistic fact that this Nation’s mili- 
tary power was too great, too dedicated, and 
too skillful for the Soviets to challenge it. 

But during periods of relative calm and the 
absence of crisis, we hear the voices of a few 
who would disoredit the military man. 

Often our professional fighting men are 
represented os witless opponents to civillan 
intellectuals in their pursult of wise nego- 
tiations which lead to peace. Often the mili- 
tary man is represented as a trigger-happy 
fool and a dangerous rightwinger. In these 
times between crises, we see efforts to dis- 
credit the military mind end military think- 
ing: 

What is the purpose of these efforts? 

The attackers say they fear military domi- 
nation of our country. They point to the 
great size and power of our Military Estab- 
lishment and recent examples of military 
takeovers In other countrics. 

But these takeovers are not at all anal- 
ogous to our own situation, 

Historically and down to the present, there 
has been complete civilian control of our 
Military Establishment. This is as it should 
te. The heads of the Department of De- 
fonse are nppointed civilians. The power of 
the purse, an absolute prerequisite for domi- 
nation of military power, Is in the hands 
of a civilian Congress. Our form of govern- 
ment provides these and other e‘Tective 
checks and baiances to prevent military 
domination. 

Rather than an imbalance favoring the 
military over the civillan, we actually have 
the reverse. Within the Department of De- 
Tense, the Secretary has increased the size 
and power of the Secretary's office. At the 
time Secretary McNamara took office, there 
were less than 2,000 employees in the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. As of the first. 
of this year, there were over 34,000 employees 
rosponsible to the Secretary's office. 

Today, civilian decisionmaking dominates 
military expertise more than ever before. 
Without attempting to pass Judgment upon 
them, my point is served by merely men- 
tioning the decisions not to build a nuclear 
powered aircraft carrier; to phase out 
manned bombers; and to build the TFX. 
These were major civilian decisions taken in 
opposition to preponderant military advice. 

In addition to weapons selection, there 
are other examples of incrensed centraliza- 
tion and power in the Secretary's office. By 
controlling intelligence and public informa- 
tion, the Secretary can control information 
going out to the military, up to the President, 
to Congress, and to the people. As a member 
of the Armed Services Committee, I have 
seen material bearing a top secret label in a 
closed session on one day and seen the iden- 
tical material a few days later on national 
television. I have seen the highly secret 
A-11 announced as two different aircraft 
erpable of performing two separate missions 
and I have heard the announcement of a se- 
cret system which is now claimed as a satel- 
lite killer. None of these announcements of 
previously classified information was made 
to serve a military purpose. 

One of the prime safeguards in our system 
of checks and balances is the legislative ap- 
propriations process, Here again during the 
course of recent hearings, it became appar- 
ent that military views are not receiving 
proper consideration: During the hearings, 
decisions were being made that were opposed 
by the military in their testimony. Nor- 
mally, much of this would have become pub- 
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lic knowledge when the hearings were pub- 
lished. But the power of the executive ci- 
villans was exercised, and in the name of 
military security they cut out large portions 
of testimony by the military which would 
have indicated these disagreements. Thus, 
military Judgment was hidden. 

Thus, civilian power can disregard military 
advice and expertise. At the same time, the 
channels of information can be manipulated 
to foreclose the final avenue of appeal to 
the true sovereigns, the American people. 
Far from being domination by the military, 
this is an Imbalance of civillan power. 

Another favorite whipping boy of the anti- 
military people is the so-called military- 
Industrial complex. Our people are led to 
belleye there is some sort of unified con- 
spiracy between these two groups for the 
purpose of making money and gaining 

wer. 

Within the defense industry, particularly 
in recent years, competition has been so 
great that participation in a conspiracy is 
impossible. With the advent of large weap- 
on system programs, the number of con- 
tracts are significantly fewer, and, as a 
result, the competition is keener. Then, 
too, the leaders within the defense industry 
are not unified politically. There are Dem- 
ocrats, Republicans, independents, and 
whatever else you may find In the cross sec- 
tion of American industrial life. As a result, 
any of the industrial associations related to 
defense generally assume a timid political 
posture, 

The military ts in a similar situation. 
Within the Military Establishment there are 
individuals of both political parties. They 
cannot offend the party in power, because It 
is in power, nor can they offend the party 
out of power, because it may come to power 
by the next election. The military, there- 
fore, Walks a political tightrope. 

The net result is that all these factors 
tend to diffuse and dilute the possible power 
of the so-called military-industrial complex. 

Many civilians state their aim as some 
form of disarmament and believe that ac- 
comodation of the Communists to some de- 
gree can produce a proper climate for such 
cooperation. Military judgment does not 
support this view except in cases where the 
absence of risk is certain. Military judg- 
ment in disarmament negotiations has, 
therefore, been kept to an absolute mini- 
mum, This is frightening and serious, in 
my opinion, since it plays into the announced 
Communist strategy to undermine and 
weaken the military establishments of all 
capitalist countries, particularly the United 
States. 

It is the military man who must over- 
come the damning and Insidious propaganda 
in films like “Dr. Strangelove” and “Seven 
Days in May” and present the logic which 
rebuts and resists such civilian opinions. 

The military man believes our country 
should have a Military Establishment second 
to none in order to remain free and insure 
peace. But civilian antimilitarists have 
taken the position that parity with the So- 
viet Union will better insure the peace, This 
area of serious disagreement is one in which 
military opinion has either been ignored or 
downgraded. I agree with the military man. 

The military man believes that in war, 
whether it be a small or big war, the end 
objective for this country can be only victory, 
and the suppression of an enemy's ability 
for further aggression. This again is an 
arca of conflict with civilian antimilltarists 
who belleve that victory over any form of 


“Communist aggression would either create a 


dangerous imbalance in the world power 
structure or could stimulate an escalation 
to a nuclear war. The military believes that 
when any enemy says he will bury you and 
all his actions and all his words are dedi- 
cated to your destruction, you have every 
right and obligation to protect your people. 
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The military man believes as George Wash- 

ington did: “To be prepared for war is one 

of the most effectual means of preserving 
ce.” 

Y. Further, he believes the use of force at 

the right time and at the right place will re- 

duce the risk of war. 

Gen. Curtis LeMay summed up the mili- 
tary position during this year’s Defense ap- 
propriations hearings when he said: “If we 
can prevent a war from happening we will 
have succeeded in our mission, If the war 
happens, I think we have failed.” 

Unfortunately, there is too little said 
about the personal qualities of the men who 
hold these views. Far from being the crazed 
characters depicted in movies and best-sell- 
ing novels, they are typical Americans. 

The military man is a typical American 
who attended American schools and loves 
his home and family. He ts one who thor- 
oughly accepts and understands the require- 
ment for civilian control of the military in 
our form of government. At West Point, 
the Naval and Air Force Academies, this 
basic premise is drilled into future officers. 
The same is done for enlisted men. In view 
of this and their understanding that many 
civilians fear military domination, they gen- 
erally bend over backward to avoid any ef- 
fort to dilute traditional civilian control of 
the military. 

There are spiritual qualities in the mili- 
tary man that influence his thinking and his 


ues are outwardly expressed in both love of 
God and love of country. He knows honor 
in his uniform and in his actions. He is a 
man in which this Nation can take pride. 
He needs our confidence and support. The 
military man is our best investment in the 
cause of peace. 

The time has come when it is urgent that 
we take positive steps to protect this im- 
For too long we have 


ence. For too long we have whittled away 
at the personal security of the military man. 

It is interesting that in recent years the 
caliber of military personnel has gone up 
dramatically, and yet at the same time the 
relative pay of the military as compared to 
civilian pay has gone down. Why this seem- 
ing inconsistency? There are two answers 
for it. One is sheer patriotism and love of 
service to country on the part of the military 
man. The second, and much the least im- 
portant, are the fringe benefits of a military 
career. Yet, one by one, on a regular basis, 
these fringe benefits are disappearing. The 
commissary privilege is under attack this 
very minute. Some traditional price advan- 
tages to military personnel are now prevented 
by regulation. We have seen recomputation 
drastically curtailed as a traditional part of 
retired pay. We see retired pay represented 
as a serious financial drain on the future. 
Current administration policy is that hos- 
pital beds for retirees are being eliminated 
because they are not included in our present 
building program. One by one fringe bene- 
fits are going by the boards. 

At this point I should like to pay particular 
tribute to the Fleet Reserve Association for 
the part it has played and is playing in 
maintaining the traditional medical care for 
retirees which dates as far back in our his- 
tory as the year 1798. Though lawyers may 
quibble and disagree on the question, I as 
a lawmaker am firmly convinced that medical 
care for retirees was a legal, as well as a 
moral, right until the year 1956 when the 
Dependent's Medical Care Act was written. 

Many of you remember the old Naval Hos- 
pital Fund to which you contributed. 
Though 20 cents a month wasn’t much, it 
should be remembered that over a 30-year 
career of service, a Navy man would contrib- 
ute $72 toward hospital construction. In 
my own community, we have just finished a 
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new, ultramodern hospital for which we 
contributed only $33 per capita in local funds. 
Thus, those who served under the old law 
have more than bought the hospital facili- 
ties in which they receive care. This legal 
right still exists irrespective of the 1956 law. 
But even if we admitted medical care for 
retirees is not a legal right today, there 
certainly is no question that it is a moral 
right. 

This is why I became so alarmed when this 
year’s military construction bill did not con- 
tain provisions for retiree beds. In the case 
of the Oakland Naval Hospital, beds bought 
and paid for by retirees’ contributions’ were 
to be destroyed and not replaced. I like to 
think that the strong protest I made during 
debate on the House floor on March 18 had 
something to do with the decision of the 
Defense Department to take another look at 
the question. Certainly the commonsense 
proposal by the Fleet Reserve -Association, 
which I was honored to introduce had a 
tremendous influence on the Department 
and the forthcoming recommendations of 
the Rivers’ subcommittee on military hos- 
pitalization. 

I have seen the galley proofs of the Rivers 
subcommittee report which has not yet been 
released. I would violate a confidence if I 
told you of its recommendations, but I will 
say that the recommendations of the Rivers 
subcommittee will please you in that they 
constitute a tremendous step forward from 
the situation which existed on March 18 
as the House, against our opposition, accept- 
ed the administration view that new mili- 
tary hospitals should not contain provision 
for retired beds. 

I prediet that as a result of the combined 
efforts of the Rivers subcommittee, your 
association, other retired groups, and your 
friends in Congress, there will be a definite 
percentage of constructed bed capacity for 
retirees. This makes nothing but sense, since 
it will provide a cushion to take care of the 
medical needs of a national emergency which 
can be operated in peacetime to an efficient 
capacity level by caring for retirees. If the 
Fleet Reserve Association had never won an- 
other battle in its history, its existence would 
have been amply justified by the results of 
the Rivers subcommittee hearings. 

Along with the erosion of fringe benefits 
we see what appears to be a deliberate down- 
grading of the military man by a very strong 
array of forces in this country. 

The trend raises a simple and basic ques- 
tion: How long can patriotism alone keep 
our service people from seeking the superior 
earnings, the convenience, and the social 
status that is available to their civilian con- 
temporaries outside the service? 

The needs of the service of the future are 
going to be even more exacting as we go 
further and further into the electronic age. 
The caliber of the people we will need must 
go higher and higher, and I wonder how long 
we can expect patriotism alone to produce 
the kind of man that the defense of this 
country requires? 

I sincerely believe that this is a crisis that 
we have to face up to as a people. Some- 
thing must be done to stop the conspiracy 
to downgrade the military man. He must be 
listened to and respected at all times instead 
4 * when there is fighting and dying 

0. 

History has shown that armies without 
morale can be defeated easily and, in fact, 
can defeat themiselves. One of the most 
frightening aspects of the present antimili- 
tary atmosphere is the effect upon the morale 
of our servicemen. Too many good men are 
leaving and in this climate not enough good 
men are joining. : 

Antimilitary expression not only has an 
effect upon the military but upon our ciy- 
ilians as well. It tends to develop false views 
of the world in our citizens. It identifies our 
military strength with war instead of deter- 
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rence to war, It views compromise, accom- 
modations, and appeasement as acts of peace 
because they are not violent acts in them- 
selves. Reality becomes blurred as if influ- 
enced by a narcotic and further retreat from 
reality becomes easy as the real world be- 
comes more dangerous. 

In the words of President John F. Ken- 
nedy: “Regardless of how persistent our 
diplomacy may be in activities stretching 
all around the globe, in the final analysis it 
(all) rests upon the power of the United 
States." 

In this world where there is a known 
aggressor threatening our very existence, it is 
an absolute necessity that we maintain a 
strong Military Establishment. Some of that 
strength is in missiles, some in aircraft, some 
in ships, but most of it is in men who need 
our support and deserve it. Smears, 
inuendos, and ignorant downgrading of our 
military can undermine the Military Estab- 
lishment. In so doing, it could ultimately 
destroy this Nation. 

The time has come when we must proudly 
speak of our strength and stop apologizing 
for it. Our military people deserve our ap- 
plause and not the scorn of those who advo- 
cate “Peace at any price” and “Better Red 
than dead.” The military man is our best 
investment in the cause of peace. 


Statement by Bernard Wien, President of 
National Association of Retail Clothiers 
& Furnishers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
the request of the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], I ask unan- 
imous consent that there be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
delivered on September 14 by Bernard 
Wien, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Clothiers & Furnishers, 
to the Young Men's Association of New 
York. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY BERNARD WIEN, PRESIDENT OF 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL CLOTH- 
ters & FURNISHERS 
For many, many years the Young Men's 

Association has had an enviable reputation 

in the trade as an outstanding business and 

social organization. As a business organiza- 
tion it has served as a sounding board for 
advanced thinking and provocative discus- 
sions, both stimulating and constructive. As 

a social organization YMA has served to 

make and cement personal relationships so 

important for industry harmony. This op- 
portunity of intimate contact has allowed 

a freewheeling exchange of ideas. ‘This 

YMA dinner has become one of the out- 

standing industry forums for these discus- 

sions. This is why my fellow panelists and 

I are flattered to be with you and to take 

part in the program this evening. 

Let us forgo preliminaries and strike di- 
rectly at our topic. For some strange rea- 
son—perhaps because of our preoccupation 
with our immediate problems, there has 
been little appreciation of the notable lack 
of comment on implications of a very im- 
portant industry phenomenon and its ulti- 
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mate impact and effect on the men's apparel 
industry. Although the phenomenon itself 
has received notice and comment, the im- 
Plications unfortunately seem to be a spate 
of changes which reflect the peripheral but 
not the heart of the Issue. I'm referring 
to the trend toward bigness, the mergers, 
the consolidations occurring each year at an 
increasing pace. 

The first thought that comes to mind when 
I consider this whole question centers on 
where we began and how far have we come— 
but most importantly why? We began small. 
The retail organizations in our field—the 
men’s wear specialty shops are constantly 
expanding—derive their roots from the side 
street tailor shops. Many of our finest manu- 
facturing firms arose from this same humble 
circumstance. 

It is quite natural then, to understand why 
much of the growth we are witnessing today 
is built upon a foundation of person-to-per- 
son relationships. Ours is a business where 
sons now deal with sons of fathers who also 
before them conducted their relationhip on 
& personal basis. The mutual problems of 
both are respected. This has brought con- 
tinual cooperation in achieving understand- 
ing. I’m fearful that as we grow bigger we 
will lose this atmosphere of understanding 
and cooperation. I'm fearful that historic 
practices which have contributed so greatly 
in building and preserving quality men's 
wear stores must inevitably go by the way- 
side as giganticiam becomes the by-word. 

The examples are everywhere. The lessons 
to be learned obvious to all. The corner 
grocer of yesterday succumbed to the power 
of bigness—the buying power of large chains 
and supermarkets which displaced his sery- 
ice-orlented method of merchandising. 

In the appliance field, products limited 
previously to traditional appliance stores and 
department stores began appearing wherever 
a fellow could scrape up enough dough to 
throw up a quonset and display an auto- 
matic washer or two at off prices. This 
created terrific havoc in the marketing of 
appliances, and service-oriented retailers 
capable of following through on the sale 
gradually decreased their emphasis on what 
became an unprofitable line. 

I point to these instances to illustrate in 
the simplest possible form what could hap- 
pen if this bigness would overtake the men’s 
apparel industry and make it the victim of 
these same evils, Even now many retailers 
ponder what is going to happen to a historic 
line with selected distribution in a commu- 
nity when the manufacturer is the subject of 
& merger or consolidation move. 

Will the historic practice of franchising 
the line to one or two organizations in a 
trade area go by the wayside? Will more of 
the line go to mass merchandisers who while 
delivering price and quantity, are unable to 
deliver customer service? These are the 
questions that need thorough and exhaustive 
study in our industry today. 

Certainly, it is not up to me as a retailer 
to suggest to my many manufacturing 
friends that they should consult me before 
they consider a prospective outlet for their 
goods, I do not intend through these 
thoughts discussed with you this evening 
to suggest any action that would work to 
a detrimental effect on a manufacturer who 
departs from historic distribution practices 
and embarks on new marketing technique. 

My purpose is much different, My inten- 
tion is to bring the past into focus and 
frankly and explicitly enumerate those 
factors which have been most important in 
bringing the back street tailor shop to the 
forefront of American industry with a total 
annual men's wear volume in excess of $11 
billion. 

We, as an industry—retailing and manu- 
facturing—are the victim of growing pains. 
To emerge unscarred as a mature industry, 
demands that we carefully evaluate the di- 
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rection we are going. It seems quite logical 
to me that when building a house one does 
not disturb the basic foundation, 

In my opinion, the foundation of our 
industry is the close personal cooperation and 
understanding existing between retalling and 
manufacturing. Part of the bargain in 
achieving this successful structure has been 
grounded in the recognition by both retail- 
ing and manufacturing that quality goods 
demand quality outlets, The distribution of 
goods through traditional retailers insures a 
manufacturer the opportunity to continue to 
conduct the manufacture of his garments on 
the same high level of quality. A traditional 
retailer doesn't tell the manufacturer how 
to cut the garment, or how many stitches per 
inch should be contained in the seams, The 
traditional men's wear specialty shop de- 
pends upon the proved skill of the manufac- 
turer for this. He depends on the manufac- 
turer to deliver quality goods. He doesn't 
dictate how this is done. 

The men’s wear retailer doesn’t concern 
himself with mass appeal prices as profit 
builders, but rather concerns himself with 
merchandising unstinting quality to achieve 
profits. 

Our industry did not grow to its present 
size by being neither fish nor fowl. If qual- 
ity men's apparel shops merchandising qual- 
ity men's wear are going to be a strong and 
successful factor in the retail picture of to- 
morrow, it is incumbent upon our manufac- 
turing friends to carefully consider their 
marketing techniques as the pressures from 
other prospective outlets increase. 

This trend toward bigness which I think 
is an ever present part of growth and suc- 
cess must not interfere with the good judg- 
ment and sound practices that have been 
the mainstays in creating present day suc- 
cess. The trend toward bigness must guard 
against the encroachment of impersonalness 
and misunderstanding. The trend toward 
bigness if it is not going to be self-destruc- 
tive to our industry must travel within the 
framework of historic and proved successful 
practices. 

It is my opinion that we can no more stop 
this trend than we can stop the flow of the 
tides. Nor do I think that it is to the 
benefit. of the consumer or the industry it- 
self to try to restrain this bigness trend in 
manufacturing and retailing in this atomic, 
electronic age. It is my hope that as we 
continue—industrywise and individually— 
while becoming bigger, and more efficient, 
that we do not lose those qualities that 
created trade personalities, both manufac- 
turer and retailer, that those relationships 
between manufacturer and retailer that de- 
veloped into close friendships that were 
mutually beneficial, should continue and 
grow even stronger in the future. 

It has not been my intention to sound like 
an alarmist this evening, but rather I have 
intended to focus on something that has 
been happening in our industry that is 
worthy of consideration and discussion. 

I am sure that with the quality of our 
panel this evening we should bring forth 
some interesting ideas. Thanks very much. 


Project Dropped but Kansas City Gets 
$3 Million Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the enclosed 
clipping from the Kansas City Star, of 
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Monday, September 14, illustrates very 
drastically the use of taxpayers money in 
the administration’s continuation and 
propagation in power. It will be noted 
from the insertion that although the cit- 
izens of Kansas City voted not to have 
the urban renewal program, they never- 
theless were granted $3 million for such 
a program, and when called to the atten- 
tion of big centralized Federal bureauc- 
racy, commented only that it might be 
applied to a prior approved project. 
Quo vadis?“ 

Project DROPPED BUT Kansas Crry GETS $3 

MILLION Am 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—There was some confu- 
sion when it was announced in Washington 
that Kansas City had received a Federal al- 
location of more than $3 million for the 
Sign Board Hill urban renewal project. 

Al J. Harmon, executive director of the 
Land Clearance for Redevelopment Author- 
ity of Kansas City, expressed surprise saying 
that project had been pigeonholed after two 
city bond issues to supply supplementary 
funds for the project had been turned down, 

Later Hr. Harmon said a check with officials 
of the urban renewal agency brought out the 
information the allocation can be trans- 
ferred to another project. 

Hr. Harmon said the funds might be ap- 
plied to the Trinity Lutheran-St. Mary's 
project, a program involving redevelopment 
of the area between the two hospitals by 
those names. 


Extremist Talk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Sep- 
tember 22, 1964: 

Exrremist TALK 


This presidential campaign has been 
plagued with an excess of hysterical charges 
about extremism. There are, of course, fringe 
gaggles of extremists, hissing and honking 
about the stump so loudly they threaten to 
obscure the real issues—the conservative and 
liberal philosophies of the two presidential 
candidates. 

Neither Barry GOLDWATER nor Lyndon B. 
Johnson is a wild-eyed extremist. Both 
doubtless regard themselves as moderates. 
By political predilection, however, the Sena- 
tor is right of center; the President, clearly 
left. 

Mr. Gotowater is not a member of the 
John Birch Society and has not solicited 
their vote. The President does not belong 
to the Americans for Democratic Action, 
though he certainly welcomes their support 
and has tabbed one of ADA’s founders, Sen- 
ator Husert H. HUMPHREY, for his vice 
presidential running mate. 

The-ADA nor the Birchers can be called 
unpatriotic, though some of their leaders 
have made stupid and radical statements. 
The Birch coterie is far right; the ADA most 
certainly deep left. Each is reported to have 
about 50,000 members. 

In 1960 the ADA cabal waged a bitter end 
fight against the nomination of L. 
Johnson for President. They wrote him off 
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as a “r and racist.“ At the 
time LB. J. retorted he would not feel com- 
fortable if he had their support. 

Now he has it. He has adopted a whole 
passel of their programs. Whether he is 
comfortable with them or not, he wants 
their votes. Whether ADA is entirely com- 
fortable with Mr. Johnson, whom they still 
distrust, doesn't matter. They have no- 
where else to go. 

Besides they are hugging to breast the 
knowledge they are going to have one of 
their own members a heartbeat from the 
Presidency, should the Johnson-Humphrey 
ticket win November 3. 

Some, not all the Birchers are backing Mr. 
GOLDWATER, whose conservative thesis comes 
closer to their thinking by far than the pol- 
icies projected by Mr. Johnson since he be- 
came welded into the Kennedy administra- 
tion. 

Democrats in their convention lambasted 
“extremists,” naming the Communists, the 
Ku Klux Klan and the Birch Society. This 
was dirty political pool. 

Birch members are constitutionalists. 
They certainly don't want the Government 
overthrown or approve of sheeted night- 
riders. They should no more be linked with 
Communists than the ADA. But with all 
the stump-slugging about Birchers, it is cer- 
tainly fair for Republicans to put ADAers 
in a counterpart category. 

The fact is the ADA has become a legiti- 
mate issue and target for Barry campaigners 
for two reasons: 

The President deliberately injected the 
ADA thesis into the election battle by nam- 
ing HUBERT HUMPHREY as vice presidential 
nominee, Senator HUMPHREY is one of the 
original rs of ADA, a former co- 
chairman and still a member. 

The second reason is that Americans for 
Democratic Action, embracing a number of 
hard-nose, knee-jerk liberals, have already 
impressive power in government. Birchers, 
of course, have none. 

Among the ADA members in the Democra- 
tic administration are Orville Freeman, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture; Chester Bowles, Am- 
bassador to India; James Loeb, Ambassador 
to Guinea. 

And Mr. Humphrey has just named as his 

writers John P. Roche, current presi- 


The ADA is fair campaign game, (1) be- 
cause it is notably intrenched in government, 
(2) and because of the policies it openly 
advocates. Included among these policies 


are: 

Another Geneva Conference on Vietnam, 
after the former Geneva convenant had been 
shredded by Red invasion; opposition to more 
arms or wider combat operations in the South 
Vietnam war. 

United States recognition of Communist 
China and its admission to the U.N. 

No “sporadic” raids on Cuba or in Cuban 
waters. 

Increase of the minimum wage to 62. An- 
other $2 billion for public works, which 
shouldn't but often does degenerate into a 
wholesale barrel business. Passage of medi- 
care and Federal school aid from pre-school 
age through college. 

Defeat of Constitutional Amendment pro- 
posals relating to school Bible reading and 
school prayers. Abolition of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee and loyalty 
oaths. 

Many of these issues President Johnson 
has already espoused. They will probably 
have stanch support from “Old Umphrey.“ 
Senator GOLDWATER is antagonistic to all of 
them. 

Here are basic issues proper to polemics 
between candidates and parties. They should 
be discussed with vigor and frankness. But 
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there has been an overabundance of over- 
wrought “extremist” talk. It could most 
profitably be dropped. 


The Alliance for Progress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
engaged with the people of Latin Amer- 
ica in a joint effort to help them help 
themselves. . Surely this is one of the 
most important activities in which we 
are engaged. We are contributing eco- 
nomic and technical assistance; and 
Latin America is devoting their economic 
resources and taking necessary, although 
often politically difficult steps, of eco- 
nomic and social reform without which 
long-range development would be im- 
possible. But this effort cannot succeed 
if, while with one hand we offer economic 
aid and urge Latin American self-help 
efforts, with the other we engage in a 
restrictive trade policy, denying these 
nations the opportunity to export prod- 
ucts essential to the development of their 
economies. 

In a recent speech in Houston, Tom 
Mann, US. Coordinator for the Alliance 
for Progress, described the problems 
Latin America faces and what she is do- 
ing about them. I commend it to the 
careful reading of every Member of Con- 
gress. 

Assistant Secretary Mann’s remarks 
before the Houston Council on World Af- 
fairs on September 23, 1964, follow: 

THE ALLIANCE FOR Procress—A CHALLENGE 
AND AN OPPORTUNITY 
(By Hon. Thomas C. Mann, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Inter-American Affairs) 

The other day I spoke in Dallas about the 
very considerable progress that has been 
made in the last few months against Com- 
munist subversion in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Today I should like to speak about 
the economic aspects of a subject which is 
intimately related to this struggle—the 
Alliance for Progress. 

As a fourth generation Texan perhaps I 
Shall be permitted to say to fellow Texans 
that our history, our geographical location, 
our jurisprudence which draws from the 
civil as well as the common law, our cultural 
heritage, our economic tles, our traditions 
of free enterprise and liberal trade give us 
all a special interest in Latin America and, 
I hope, a clear understanding that the 
destiny of our country is closely linked with 
that of our neighbors to the south. 

In the past it was possible for nations to 
think in terms of isolation and withdrawal 
from the outside world. All of us may some- 
times have nostalgic thoughts about how 
much simpler life would be if we did not 
have to bother about the problems of others, 
if we could somehow pass on to others the 
responsibilities which we did not seek but 
which our military and economic strength 
have thrust upon us. 
thoughtful moments we know, deep down 
in our minds and hearts, that now and in 
the future we live in an interdependent 
hemisphere which is part of an interdepend- 
ent world. Two world wars have taught us 
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this. Whatever endangers the political in- 
dependence of any American Republic 
threatens freedom in all the others. What- 
ever impedes economic and social progress 
and creates situations of political unrest 
in one, presents practical, concrete problems 
for all the rest. 

The Alliance for Progress re; this 
interdependence. The preamble of the 
Charter of Punta del Este recites: 

“We, the American Republics, hereby pro- 
claim our decision to unite In a common 
effort to bring our people accelerated eco- 
nomic progress and broader social justice 
within the framework of personal dignity 
and political liberty.” 

Let us look at the nature of the develop- 
ment problem. 

Twenty-one free and sovereign nations ex- 
ist in middle and South America with a 
population and a land mass greater than 
our own. 

Our gross national product reached 6600 
billion in 1963. The gross national product 
of the other American republics is between 
$60 and $75 billion. 

The average annual individual income of 
our people is about $2,500 and is steadily 
rising, The average annual individual in- 
come in the other American republics is 
around $300 a year. It is not rising as fast 
as it should. 

Not only do these contrasts exist in an 
age of rising expectations, but the Americas 
face a population explosion unprecedented 
in history. There are now 200 million Latin 
Americans. If t trends continue, this 
number will double in the next two decades. 

A high and sustained rate of economic 
growth in all of middle and South America 
is not therefore merely a desirable goal. It 
is an imperative. Each country must, for 
example, rapidly expand production of food 
that its people consume or there will be 
hunger, Each nation must rapidly increase 
the number of job opportunities or there 
will be rising unemployment. 

There is another important element in the 
problem that deserves mention. In recent 
decades, it was possible for Latin American 
governments to postpone taking economic 
and social measures which were clearly need- 
ed simply by borrowing money from abroad. 
This is no longer feasible in some cases sim- 
ply because countries are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to service additional “hard” 
loans and short-term supplier credits. Ex- 
cluding Venezuela, Latin American countries 
must use 20 percent of their export earnings 
to pay their foreign debts. In consequence, 
a ee of countries have been obliged to 
requi a “stretchout” of 
8 their payment 

Every one of our sister republics therefore 
faces the necessity of taking those measures 
8 to or conditions propitious for 
them quickly, a z 

What are they? Each coun is of course 
different from all the rest. gid has its 
own particular problems and each wants to 
follow its own path, We do not wish to in- 
3 in the internal affairs of other coun- 

es. 


But perhaps it will not be taken amiss, 
if, without intending to refer to any particu- 
lar country, I try to outline some of the eco- 
nomic problems which seem to me to impede 
the achievement of the Alliance goals in the 


equality of opportunity and a better life fore 
its people. 
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Common to several countries—not all of 
them by any means—is the old problem of 
chronic, galloping inflation. This kind of 
inflation can achieve short periods of growth. 
But it cannot achieve the high and sustained 
level of progress which the situation de- 
mands. 

This kind of inflation robs the wage earner. 
It disrupts orderly processes in the economy. 
It destroys incentives for domestic private 
savings. It discourages private sector in- 
vestment in job- and goods-producing farms 
and factories. It promotes flights of capital 
to safer havens abroad. It raises interest 
rates on loans needed for economic and 
social progress to incredibly high interest 
rates and very short terms, thus denying 
loans to those who need them most. The 
speculator, not the people, profit from infla- 
tion. 

One of the principal causes of inflation is 
large budgetary deficits which governments 
attempt to cover by printing more money. 
And, in turn, one of the principal causes of 
these large budgetary deficits is that govern- 
ment-owned enterprises—not necessary so- 
cial projects, but enterprises which are 
supposed to earn a profit or at least to pay 
their own way—all too often run very large 
operating deficits. 

These operating deficits of government- 
owned enterprises impede economic and so- 
cial progress by draining off domestic tax 
savings urgently required for development. 
Tighter control over national and autono- 
mous agency budgets is obviously part of the 
answer to the problem of inflation. Lower 
operating costs and increased efficiency in 
government-owned enterprises which must 
compete for world markets is also an essen- 
tial. 

Another part of the answer to the problem 
of budgetary deficits is to increase tax reve- 
nues. This is one of the reasons the Alli- 
ance Charter speaks of the importance of tax 
reform both in the sense of better tax col- 
lection methods and, in many countries, 
modern tax policies. 

A dynamic economy and accelerated social 
progress are compatible with fiscal and mon- 
etary responsibility; Indeed fiscal and mon- 
etary irresponsibility is incompatible with 
the achievement of the goals of the Alliance. 
The proof of this is that those countries in 
this hemisphere which control inflation and 
follow sound monetary and fiscal policies 
are those which have the highest growth 
rates and are making the fastest progress to- 
ward social justice. 

Another problem common to several coun- 
tri not all—is the familiar chronic 
balance-of-payment deficit. Whenever this 
occurs the nation is unable to import the 
capital goods which it needs for development. 
Since the need to import will grow rather 
than diminish in the forseeable future, it will 
obviously be necessary for nearly all coun- 
tries to begin now to diversify and expand 
those exports for which there is a foreign 
market. Policies which discourage exports 
are archaic and should be reformed as quick- 
ly as is feasible. 

Another common problem is the need to 
increase rapidly the production of food for 
internal consumption, to create a fair and 
efficient system of land tenure, and to im- 
prove food storage, food processing, and food 
marketing facilities. There is no task more 
important or urgent than this. In doing 
this, countries will not only assure their peo- 
ple of adequate food supplies but they will 
be giving the farmer a way to improve his 
standard of living and, by increasing his pur- 
chasing power, increase national markets for 
national industries. 

How to get the private sector to make its 
Tull contribution to economic and social prog- 
ress is another prublem common to many 
countries. 


At least 70 percent of gross domestic in- 
vestment in Latin America comes from the 
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private sector. Obviously, if the domestic 
private sector is not making its full con- 
tribution to development, the goals of the 
Alliance will not be achieved. 

If the domestic private sector is to make 
its contribution, Government policies must 
give a basis for confidence that agreements 
and contracts will be respected, property 
rights preserved, and adequate incentives 
given to capital which is invested in en- 
terprises which contribute to growth. For 
its part, the domestic private sector has a 
responsibility to repatriate its capital, to in- 
vest in ways which will contribute to prog- 
ress, to seek fair rather than excessive profits, 
to compete rather than expect special priv- 
lleges and monopoly positions. What is 
needed is teamwork and trust between Gov- 
ernment and business so that each can make 
its maximum contribution to the welfare of 
their peoples. As the Under Secretary of 
State, Mr. Ball, recently pointed out: 

“Nations that elect to pursue policies that 
tend to eliminate the private sector—should 
be aware that they are denying themselves 
a source of capital that could otherwise 
greatly speed their economic development.” 

These are some of the problems that can 
only be solved by internal policies, attitudes, 
and measures taken by the government con- 
cerned, ‘They therefore fall into the cate- 
gory that in recent years has been increas- 
ingly referred to as self-help.“ 

Unless conditions favorable to development 
are created by each country all the aid from 
and trade with the outside world will not 
achieve the goals of the Alliance. Indeed, 
there have been occasions in the past where 
aid has served, only to postpone constructive 
self-help measures and to increase the ex- 
ternal debt that future regimes have to pay. 

That is why our policy is one of stepped- 
up emphasis on the importance of self-help. 
Foreign assistance, for its own sake, will 
never result in real development; foreign 
assistance is helpful only when others are 
ready and willing to institute the changes, 
reorganize their own societies and economies, 
rationalize their tax and budget policies, re- 
form their agriculture and change their so- 
cleties in ways which open the door to 
growth. We must be convinced that a gov- 
ernment and a nation is prepared to do ev- 
erything it reasonably can to put its own 
economic house in order before we can justi- 
ty the commitment of our own resources. 

But I would like to say with equal em- 
phasis that it would be a tragic mistake, 
harmful in the extreme to our national in- 
terests, if we were to put ourselves in a 
straitjacket by limiting the use of loans to 
specific projects undertaken only after gen- 
eral reforms have been accomplished. There 
have been, and could well be in the future, 
moments in the rapid unfolding of events 
in Latin America when we must be in a 
position to provide general support in limited 
amounts and for a limited period to new 
governments who are prepared to commit 
themselves to serious programs of develop- 
ment and reform. Program loans for the 
importation from the United States of es- 
sential capital goods and raw materials are 
also of direct benefit to the private sector 
permitting businessmen to get on with the 
job of increasing production. 

These considerations apply with particular 
importance to Brazil, for example, which has 
been a trusted and valued friend of our 
country in good times and bad. We cannot 
turn our backs on the gallant efforts of the 
present government to bring order out of the 
chaos created by its predecessor. All we 
have a right to ask is that it match our ef- 
forts, step by step, by taking every feasible 
measure of self-help. 

But in all cases our lending must be more 
and more related to self-help. Our assist- 
ance program can only be effective if it sup- 
plements the efforts of others to progress. 
As President Johnson said a year ago: 
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“For the job before us, our resources are 
not comfortably abundant. What we have 
to work with is enough only if we carefully 
and wisely use it to create the growth now 
which will free the growth of the future.” 

At the same time it needs to be repeated 
again and again that even those countries 
which are doing their level best to help 
themselves will not be able to progress fast 
enough to keep up with their growing pop- 
ulations unless we also do our part. Our 
policies on trade and aid are crucial. Cordell 
Hull said in 1936: 

For generations humanity has built its 
life upon recognition of the primary fact 
that trade is the lifeblood of economic 
activity.” 

And why is that so? When pressure groups 
in our country seek quotas and high tariffs 
to protect them from competition, they are 
asking for an indirect Government subsidy 
which the American consumer pays for in 
the form of higher prices. 

There are, to be sure, exceptional cases 
where limited protection of particular in- 
dustries serves the national interest. But 
the general rule is that the Nation loses from 
protectionism. Our exporters lose; all Amer- 
icans who produce for export lose because 
nations which cannot earn dollars by selling 
their products to us cannot buy from us. 
The American consumer loses. The Amer- 
ican worker loses. 

The point which I want to emphasize is 
that a departure from the liberal trade poli- 
cles we have followed since the great depres- 
sion of the 1920's and 1930's would not only 
harm us: It would foredoom the Alliance to 
failure and create in this hemisphere—in 
our neighborhood—all the economic, polti- 
cal, social and security problems which flow 
from hunger, resentment, despair and 
hopelessness. 

As we ask Latin America to take self-help 
measures let us, then, also resolve to do our 
part by participating with our friends in a 
mutually advantageous trade. 

Our second task is to continue, through 
our aid program, to make it possible for all 
American nations who are doing their part 
to obtain loans on terms which they can 
repay. 

Our aid program in Latin America is justi- 
fied by our tradition of humanitarianism. 
It is not a giveaway. It is an investment in 
freedom, in decency, in progress in our own 
neighborhood, It is part and parcel of our 
defense effort. It is required by our security 
interests. 

In spite of the problems to which I have 
referred, we are making progress under the 
Alliance. 

The majority of the American Republics 
are progressing toward new horizons of 
economic achievement and social justice. 
Seven have begun major tax reform programs 
and others will soon follow. A majority have 
undertaken important agrarian programs. 
Eight countries have established develop- 
ment banks and nine have passed legislation 
for savings and loan associations, both types 
of institutions designed to mobilize domes- 
tic savings and to use them creatively. 

But beyond figures of this kind, the Al- 
liance partnership is moving forward on 
many fronts. Representatives of 17 of our 
land-grant colleges and of 14 of our States, 
as well as our own Foreign Service personnel 
(who come from every State in the Union) 
are working side by side with their counter- 
parts in 21 countries. Under the first 3 years 
of the Alliance they have participated in 
programs which have built more than 23,000 
classrooms, 220,000 houses, 2,900 miles of 
roads, made 200,000 agricultural credit loans, 
built more than 1,000 water supply and sew- 
age systems serving 15 million people, helped 
in this year alone to feed more than 24 mil- 
lion people. 

We are participating, too, in programs of 
teacher training, rural and urban electrifica- 
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tion, training in tax and customs adminis- 
tration, rural cooperatives, and in other pro- 
grams which are all ingredients of progress. 

In all this, we are partners in an historic 
effort under the Alliance for Progress, an ef- 
fort which joins progressive and forward- 
looking people of the hemisphere in a com- 
mon program which is dedicated to one over- 
riding purpose and one purpose only: The 
improvement of the condition of human life 
in Latin America. We seek no political or 
economic advantage. We have no territorial 
ambition. We do not seek to impose our 
will on others. We seek only to join hands 
in the reform and development of this, our 

here, so that each nation can take 
its rightful place in the community of na- 
tions—free, democratic, self-confident, and 
able to provide for its own people the jobs, 
schools, and decent lfe to which all men in 
this century are entitled. 

And, finally, I should like to say that I am 
not one of those who seem to believe that the 
United States is always wrong and that we 
are responsible when things we obviously do 
not and cannot control do not go well in 
every country in the hemisphere. There is 
no need for this great country of ours to be 
constantly on the defensive as if we were 
suffering from some giant complex. 

The United States is prosperous not be- 
cause we exploit others but because the great 
majority of our people are dedicated, honor- 
able, and industrious; because we have made 
9 good use of the natural resources 

which Providence gave us; because we have 
been blessed with responsible leaders who 
have put country above selfish advantage; 
because we seek equality of opportunity for 
all within a democratic framework of politi- 
cal and economic freedom. 

If all Americans in this hemisphere remain 
true to their traditions, the future of the 
New World will be as bright and shining as 
it was in the visions of Jefferson, Juárez, and 
Bolivar. 

As President Johnson said last Novem- 
ber 26: 

“The accomplishments of the years to 
come will vindicate our faith in the capacity 
of free men to meet the new challenges of 
our new day.” 


Veterans’ Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


M. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Fleet 

Reserve Association, meeting recently at 
Indianapolis, Ind., had the privilege of 
hearing a most informative speech on the 
operations of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion by Mr. Samuel Rose, who is Chief 
of the Central Office Contacts Division of 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

The magnitude and scope of the VA's 
various veterans’ programs are, I am 
sure, of great interest to all of us, and 
Mr. Rose’s speech covers the subject 
thoroughly but succinctly. I recommend 
it to the reading of Members and include 
it at this point in the Record, under 
unanimous consent: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 

(Address by the Honorable Samuel Rose) 

I bring you warm greetings from a great 
many friends of yours back at the VA—John 
S. Gleason, Jr., Administrator of Veterans’ 
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Affairs; Bill Driver, Deputy Administrator; 
Cy Brickfleld, Chief Benefits Director; and 
others who have had the privilege of work- 
ing from time to time with the Fleet Reserve. 
We all admire you; but then, who doesn't? 

Here we are at your 37th national con- 

vention. It seems like just the other day 
when Shipmate Charles E. Lofgren sub- 
mitted an application for the recognition of 
the Fleet Reserve Association in the pres- 
entation of claims before the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau. It's hard to realize that was 37 years 
ago. Attached to that application was a let- 
ter of endorsement from Curtis D. Wilbur, 
who was then Secretary of the Navy. Let me 
quote a sentence from that letter of 37 years 
ago: 
“The association has cooperated to the 
fullest extent with the Navy Department, 
and is performing a service that reacts bene- 
ficially to the morale of the transferred mem- 
bers of the Fleet Naval Reserve and the re- 
tired enlisted men of the Navy.” 

Do you know what happened to Charles 
Lofgren's application? It came across my 
desk, and I gave it my heartiest recommen- 
dation, and sent it on to Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, who was then Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. General Hines approved it 
quickly. And ever since then, for the past 
37 years, our relationships—we of the VA and 
you of the Fleet Reserve Association—have 
been warm and cordial. We understand one 
another. We respect one another. We have 
a certain closeness that comes with mutual 
respect and passing years. 

I don’t believe in wearing one's heart on 
one’s sleeve, but when it comes to your or- 
ganization, I feel compelled to express pub- 
licly the praise you deserve. 

I praise you not only for having served our 
country well in war and peace, but for fight- 
ing for the best interest of the U.S. Navy, your 
shipmates and their families. I praise you 
for the encouragement you have given young 
men and women to enlist in the Armed 
Forces. I praise you for all you have done 
to keep America free and strong and growing. 
I praise you for the help you give not only 
to FRA members but to other shipmates and 
their widows who need a helping hand. I 
praise you for the leadership in veterans’ 
affairs you have given over the years. I 
praise you for your firm stands in which you 
consider both the welfare of America and the 
welfare of your shipmates. And I praise your 
executive staff in Washington, D.C., with 
whom I work so closely—your national secre- 
tary, Bob Means; your national financial sec- 
retary, Glen Glezen; and the editor of Naval 
Affairs, Bob Nolan. 

They have earned the respect of the VA. 
Their deep understanding of our mutual 
problems have contributed much to vet- 
erans’ programs. You should be proud of 
them. 

Since I consider myself a part of the fam- 
ily of the FRA, and since we consider the 
FRA a part of the VA family, I want to tell 
you about some of the things that are going 
on, and some of the thinking we are engaged 
in at present. 

First, a word about our size. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration, although not a Cab- 
inet department, is bigger than all the Cab- 
inet departments but two, and bigger than 
several of the others put together. 

We operate the third largest type 
of life insurance company in the world, with 
$40 billion worth of policies. 

We have a compensation and pension pro- 
gram that pays out each year some $4 bil- 
lion to 3 million disabled veterans and 2 
million dependents of deceased veterans. 

We operate a GI loan program that has 
built every fifth house in America since 
World War II. 


program under a singi 
hospitals, 93 clinics, 5,100 doctors, 15,000 
nurses. 
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We administer an education and training 
program that has helped to raise the entire 
educational level of this entire country. 

All in all, the VA combines under one roof 
five of the largest businesses in America, 
with a total expenditure of 65.5 billion a 
year. 

Why all this bigness? The reason is sim- 
ple. The VA is big, the VA has to be big, 
because hundreds of thousands of people rely 
on VA for benefits and services that help 
them become independent citizens; and help 
them lead better and fuller lives. 

More than 22 million veterans are in this 
country today. They, together with their 
families, make up 47 percent of the American 
population. That's almost one out of every 
two people on the face of this land. These 
are the reasons the VA has to be big—for the 
VA cannot and will not let them down. 
Ever. 

Yet, with all the bigness, with all the 
tossing around of large numbers in the mil- 
lions and the billions, the VA has never lost 
sight of the individuality of the people it 
serves. Each is an individual, with indi- 
vidual needs and wants, strengths and weak- 
nesses, hopes and fears. Each is relying on 
VA for help, with some personal problem or 
some personal affair. 

The VA may be big, but the VA never was, 
never is, and never will be impersonal. Our 
concern is for the individual. Our concern 
is for his happiness and his well-being. And 
as long as we keep the individual at the top 
of our minds, you need never fear that we 
will become engulfed in our numbers. We 
never will. Never. 

Now, all this doesn’t mean that the VA 
goes around with its hands in bottomless 
pockets, strewing wealth and payments 
around indiscriminately. We have a respon- 
sibility to serve the needs of veterans and 
their families and beneficiaries. We also have 
& responsibility to serve those needs efficiently 
and effectively. You know the slogan of the 
Defense Department: “More bang for the 
buck.” We've adopted a similar one at the 
VA: “More service, far more service, for the 
buck.” We are finding that a dollar at the 
VA stretches a lot more further than it ever 
did before—yes, in these days of rising costs, 
we are finding we can get more for our 
money. 

And do you know how? Through modern 
science, modern technology. For example, 
there was a time in our insurance program 
when we had 17,000 employees handling 6 
million policies. Now we have 3,000 employ- 
ees handling the same 6 million policies— 
with even greater efficiency and accuracy. 
The reason? We use electronic machines and 
modern business methods. 

Here's another example. We buy 22,500,000 
aspirin tablets each year, as well as other 
millions of tablets, capsules, and drug items 
of every kind. We now buy all these drugs 
by generic names rather than by brand 
names. A small thing? Maybe. But that 
change has saved us $3 million a year. Vet- 
erans have benefited and so have the tax- 
payers. 

I could give you plenty of examples. But 
you get the idea, I am sure. We are making 
our money stretch. We are doing more and 
more with the same amount, or in some 
cases, even less. We are not—and let me 
underline that word not“ saving one single 
penny at the expense of veterans or their 
families. We are not sacrificing service, and 
again, I repeat that word “not.” Our busi- 
ness is service with a capital S. Our en- 
tire mission is to serve you, and you, and you. 
We will never stint on service. That is our 
pledge to you and to all the veterans of 
America. 

President Johnson recently called a meet- 
ing of his Cabinet and of independent 
agencies. He brought them together to high- 
light his economic campaign and to urge 
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these agency heads to continue their efforts 
to cut Government costs. 

He asked them to be on the lookout for 
new ways to increase productivity, to get 
more and more for the same amount of 
money or less. 

And do you know which agency he held 
up to them, as an example to be followed? 
The Veterans’ Administration. Yes, the VA. 
He said: “Productivity in that agency has 
increased annually almost seven percent for 
the last 7 years. I am proud of the people 
Over there,” 

He was talking about the VA. And I am 
Proud to be part of the team that is making 
such a wonderful showing for America, Iam 
Proud to be part of the team that has put 
60 much hope and meaning in the lives of 
80 many people in this country. 

To close, I want to give you these stirring 
words by Dr. Ralph Bunche, expressed with 
great eloquence in the credo of the World 
Veterans’ Federation: 

“None can speak more eloguently for 
Peace than those who have fought In war. 
The voices of war veterans are a reflection of 
the longing for peace of people the world 
Over, who within a generation have twice 
Suffered the unspeakable catastrophe of a 
World War. Humanity has earned the right 
to peace. Without it there can be no hope 
for the future. And without hope, man is 
lost. The voice of the people must be heeded. 
They aspire to a richer life in freedom, 
equality, and dignity, as in things material, 
they pray for peace. Their will for peace 
and a better lfe can be, must be, crys- 
tallized into an irristible force against 
War, aggression, and degradation. The peo- 


ple have had to work and sacrifice for wars.“ 


They work more willingly for peace. Let 
there be a dedicated effort, a greater crusade 
than history has even known, for a world of 
Peace, freedom, and equality.” 

As members of the Fleet Reserve Associa- 
tion, let yours, too, be a dedicated effort for 
Peace, freedom, and equality * * * for all 
men in all time. 

Thank you. 


Arends Raps “Big Lie” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the attached 
article datelined Washington, UPI, from 
the Springfield, Mo., Daily News of 
September 30, 1964, speaks for itself. 
However, as one of the three physicians 
in Congress, many will recall I have 
previously inserted material from the so- 
Called Fact magazine denouncing the 
editor, Mr. Ralph Ginzburg, and his un- 
Scientific approach to our national elec- 
tions. I want to include the ranking 
minority member of the House Armed 
Services Committee and the Republican 
whip's article as reported in the Spring- 
field, Mo., Daily News, and add only that 
last weekend while journeying to address 
the North Essex County Medical Society 
in Massachusetts, I overheard a radio 
Program on which Mr. Ralph Ginzburg 
was a guest, and admitted that he was 


a demoralized American 
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public.” I think the article, based on 
these facts which I have related, speaks 
for itself: 

On GOLDWATER: ARENDS Raps “Bic Lire” 

WasHiIncton.—House Republican Whip 
LESLIE C. Arenps said Tuesday a New York 
publisher is using the “big lie” in what 
ARENDs called an effort to portray Senator 
Barry M. GoLpwaTER as mentally unfit for 
the White House. 

ARENDS said in a speech on the House floor 
that Ralph Ginzburg, publisher of Fact mag- 
azine, was guilty of a “vile effort to assas- 
sinate the character and reputation” of the 
GOP presidential candidate. 

The Congressman said Ginzburg currently 
is appealing a jail sentence for sending porno- 
graphic materials through the mails. 

Arends’ speech was prompted by a mail 
poll of psychiatrists conducted by Ginzburg 
on Goldwater's fitness for the presidency. 

ARENDS said the American Medical Associa- 
tion (AMA), the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation and the Association of American 
Physicians and Surgeons have repudiated 
the poll. 


He said the AMA called it an obviously 


scurrilous, unscientific questionnaire.” He 
said the American Psychiatric Association 
tried to warn its members not to answer but 
it was too late in many cases. 

ARENDS said the Association of American 
Physicians and Surgeons objected “to the 
inane method of attempting to judge the 
psychological fitness of an individual through 
long-range diagnosis.” 

It also deplored “the slanted presentation 
which encourages only one kind of vote 
which apparently is for the purpose of vili- 
fying and destroying the character of an 
individual citizen.” 

Noting that GotpwaTer is a jet pilot, 
ARENDs said it requires excellent physical 
coordination, mental judgment and nerve 
control to fly a jet airplane. 


Lyndon Drives Everybody “Nuts” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Portland, Maine, Telegram: 

Lynvon Drives Everynopy “Nuts” 


(By May Craig) 

WasHincton.—When Senator GOLDWATER 
chose Representative MILLER of New York to 
be his vice presidential candidate on the GOP 
ticket he said, that in addition to other suit- 
abilities of Mun “he drives Lyndon nuts.” 
Well, maybe so, but Lyndon drives a lot of 
people nuts too—including the White House 
press that never knows when he will really 
go on a planned trip or when he will not— 
and vice versa. That time we were inyited 
by the President to keep him company at a 
party for us in the White House mansion 
when Lady Bird and the girls were away and 
he was lonesome, he suddenly decided to take 
us to the Democratic convention in Atlantic 
City. 

So off we went on an hour's notice and a 
quick grab at some of the elegant food pre- 
pared for the party in the White House. 
You should have seen the disappointed faces 
on the serving staff left with their silver 
trays of food, the table of drinks and other 
comestibles they got ready for us. 
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Well, and then dates made and canceled, 
or somebody sent instead. Granted some- 
times something official comes up and he has 
to stay at the office, but often reason is not 
visible, either for the going or not going. 

These sudden changes not only drive the 
reporters “nuts,” but the staff that had to 
make elaborate arrangements for his travel 
and protection—they go “nuts” too when 
there ts a sudden departure. Also, the sud- 
den cancellation of the arrangements when 
he doesn't go. Nuts“ is a tame word for the 
people on the other end who have made ar- 
rangements for him to come or can't make 
them ‘properly for a sudden coming. 

All this leads up to a warning to folks in 
Maine not to put too much trust in his com- 
ing to Maine for the campaign the latter 
part of this month. No firm date has been 
set, but even if it were firmly set, don't count 
on it. Same for vice presidential candidate 
HUMPHREY, who may come in addition to the 
President, or in his place. Not that anything 
is even scheduled firmly, but even if it were, 
it might be canceled. He might come, 
though; he wants to take Maine. 

Democrats are expected to have all ar- 
rangements made for a visit of the President 
or vice presidential candidate, including sell- 
ing dinner tickets, and having a good crowd. 
But how can you do that, and then he doesn't 
core? The local Dems who made the ar- 
rangements are in bad with the other local 


But suppose the visit is sudden and they 
can't get together a good crowd? That's too 
bad, too. This goes to some extent in rela- 
tion to GotpwaTer, the GOP candidate for 
President. Make em and break ‘em, and 
then comes on sudden dates. Even at that 
the crowds for GOLDWATER at some planned 
events have not been what GOP expected. 

On the other hand, there have been some 
enthusiastic big crowds for the Republican 
candidates, This is the sort of thing that 
drives the local oficials nuts because they 
are held responsible for anything that hap- 
pens. Presidents can always get more crowds 
than anybody. 

There has been political interest here in 
the emotional enthusiasm that has accom- 
panied some of the campaign stops of Robert 
Kennedy, who is for the Senate in 
New York, Not so much in the cool up-State 
as around the city of New York. We never 
know how much emotional crowds, with their 
huzzahs, mean. There was Al Smith, who 
ran for President against Hoover and was 
beaten, though seldom have I seen more 
idolatrous public crowds and acclaim, It 
is said, with some truth that GOLDWATER is 
the candidate of the GOP convention dele- 
gates, the local political managers—not nec- 
essarily of the general mass of Republicans. 
He had the delegates nailed down before the 
convention ever met. 

It remains to be seen whether Bobby Ken- 
nedy can come from Massachusetts and get 
elected in New York, This attempt by him 
is a possible trend of great political change. 
The speed of transportation and communi- 
cation today has been welding us more into 
a nation, people mix more, they move about 
from job to job as the tides of industry 
change site of available jobs. 


The Story of the 88th Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the story of a Congress, as well as being 
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a record of the words and deeds of their 
chosen representatives, is in large meas- 
ure a capsule history of the public life 
of the whole American people. The 
story of the 88th Congress, I believe, will 
especially command the attention of fu- 
ture historians and generations due to 
the troubled and discontented nature of 
our national life which has been the 
scene of great tragedy, deep-rooted con- 
troversies and impassioned conflicts. 

The hairline presidential election in 
1960 has proven to be symbolic of the 
basic differences so much in evidence in 
the debates in this Congress as to the 
proper role of Government in the lives of 
our people. The leadership has been 
guided by one view: that our problems— 
social or economic, national or local— 
can and should be solved through new 
Federal laws granting more and more 
power and responsibility to a centralized 
authority. This approach places the de- 
mands of group interests above the pres- 
ervation of individual freedom and re- 
sponsibility. Under it, each citizen is 
reduced to a social or economic statistic, 
to a fraction of an interest group, a unit 
of a bloc vote. This determined effort 
to treat individuals in essentially ma- 
terlalistic terms has aroused widespread 
dissatisfaction. 

For some 3 years Congress refused to 
approve most of the administration's 
programs. However, this year many 
have been cleared one way or another, 
in one form or another, with adminis- 
tration coercion used again and again 
to circumvent the independent reasoned 
deliberation of the Congress, causing 
many to voice displeasure and shock at 
the tactics of the majority leadership 
and the lack of respect shown by the ad- 
ministration for representative govern- 
ment. In this manner, the administra- 
tion has achieved congressional approval 
of fundamental changes with respect to 
spending control, farm legislation, de- 
fense policy, and cold war strategy which 
have left many disturbed over the con- 
duct of their government. 

While Congress responded to the deep- 
ly felt national concern for the equal 
participation of our citizens in com- 
munity facilities and public life, in many 
quarters there has been a growing 
awareness and alarm at the apparent 
loss of civic responsibility, for modera- 
tion, and for the rule of law. The Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, which I supported, 
I believe can be of service in this regard 
if enforced with reason, rather than im- 
petuously or in a spirit of vengeance 
without regard for the consequences. 

Likewise, the growing tendency in the 
decisions of the Supreme Court to as- 
sume new powers at will on the assump- 
tion that most social ills can be solved by 
judicial edict has been the source of 
deep concern to many. I have joined 
in efforts to check what I felt to be this 
overreach of judicial authority in order 
to preserve our system of checks and bal- 
ances, the Federal character of our gov- 
ernment, and the long-established prin- 
ciple of local self-determination with re- 
spect to apportionment of State legis- 


latures, and religious observances in 
public schools. 
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Without doubt, Mr. Speaker, the story 
of the 88th Congress will be forever 
etched in black by the tragedy of Novem- 
ber 22, 1963. In such troubled times I 
believe we may draw reassurance about 
the strength and durability of our system 
of government from the orderly func- 
tioning of our national life during those 
grave days, and in the renewed aware- 
ness that the preservation of the free- 
doms we now enjoy is dependent upon 
our willingness to take the time and 
trouble to govern ourselves at all levels 
through the orderly, time-proven pro- 
cedures of our representative institu- 
tions. 


Fiorella H. La Guardia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. CELLER, Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing are the remarks made by Morris 
S. Novik at the ceremony at Woodlawn 
Cemetery, at the grave of Fiorello H. 
La Guardia, on Sunday, September 20, 
1964. Mr. Novik was director of radio 
station WNYC during the La Guardia ad- 
ministration: 

FIORELLA H. La GUARDIA 

On this, the 17th anniversary of the death 
of Fiorello H. La Guardia, we assemble as we 
have done every year to pay tribute to a man 
we loved, 

As the years go by, each of us attempts to 
assess the man. We try to explain the im- 
prints he made, not only on our lives in gen- 
eral, but also on our personal lives. 

The legacy of La Guardia was his identifi- 
cation with the people, they loved him and 
he loved them. 

Each of us, as the years go by, sees Fiorello 
La Guardia, naturally enough, through his 
own eyes. Objective though we try to be, we 
cannot but think in terms of our own per- 
sonal relationship with him. 

All of us knew La Guardia as a great man— 
as a great mayor—as a great leader. It was 
my fortune to know La Guardia as a great 
communicator. 

There are many explanations for the La 
Guardia phenomenon. One seems to domi- 
nate. He was able to talk to the widest 
audience and not only be heard, but under- 
stood. His phrase was notelegant. It often 
was not eloquent, but it was always direct, 
earnest, and completely understandable. It 
was as though his heart had a tongue that 
spoke to other hearts. This understanding 
was not limited toanyone group. It reached 
everyone. 

La Guardia pioneered in the use of radio. 
He understood that it was not merely a 
medium for making speeches. It was, to him, 
a medium for talking personally with real 
people about real life problems. 

He talked to people about their problems 
in their own terms. When he talked about 
the price of tomatoes on radio, he wanted 
to help people with limited earnings to make 
every penny count. He was trying to help 
them live better and more rewarding lives. 
Radio helped him ring each doorbell. Talk 
with each person, and help every one of 
them with the problems of everyday living. 

This personal recollection of La Guardia 
is more than a sentimentalized memory. La 
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Guardia, saw radio, and in his last years, 
television—practically an extension of per- 
sonal conversation. Many did not agree with 
La Guardia but they always listened. 

WNYC was in existence for many years 
prior to Mayor La Guardia taking office. In 
many ways, it was regarded as an orphan or 
stepchild of the city government. In fact, 
previous administrations literally hid its 
antenna behind the statue on top of the 
municipal building and assigned the station 
to the housekeeping agency of the city, con- 
cerned with maintenance of buildings and 
bridges—the department of plants and 
structures. 

It was Mayor La Guardia who first recog- 
nized the value of a city radio station. It was 
he who was responsible for the establish- 
ment of the radio station as an independent 
municipal department. Then began the 
long-range campaign to establish WNYC as 
a vital force in the affairs and lives of the 
people of the city of New York. This led 
into the prolonged struggle with the Federal 
Communications Commission to obtain rec- 
ognition for the unique services rendered by 
WNYC and for its right to have full-time on 
the air. A major step in winning that battle 
Was actually achieved only recently, 25 years 
later—hopefully the final victory will not be 
long in coming. 

During the crucial years of World War II 
La Guardia saw radio as a personal line of 
communication between government—local 
government—and the people. From day to 
day the people wanted to know not only 
about the events of the day, but how those 
events were evaluated by someone they 
trusted. They trusted Fiorello La Guardia, 

When the war broke out in 1941, the mayor 
was the first to realize the importance of 
radio and WNYC in supporting the war effort 
on the home front, in civil defense, and in 
keeping people informed of where and how 
they could help. 

Mayor La Guardia never missed a Sunday 
broadcast during the war. In the heat of 
summer—and city hall was not air condi- 
tioned in those days—and in the dead of 
winter, Fiorello La Guardia left his home to 
face the WNYC microphone and press every 
Sunday to report to the people of New York 
on city affairs and the contribution the city 
was making to the war effort. 

He reported how and where they could 
help—when to collect tin cans, what changes 
were being made in rationing, how to con- 
serve vital energies needed for the war effort. 

He told them of what he thought about 
everything connected with the war effort. He 
lifted high the hope and strengthened the 
courage and the morale of the people of the 
world’s greatest city. 

Just as the bells of the Tower of Parlia- 
ment inspired the beleaguered people of 
Great Britain, so WNYC broadcast the his- 
toric chimes of our city hall, followed by the 
identification “WNYC in a city where over 7 
million people live in peace and enjoy the 
benefits of democracy.” 

La Guardia wanted the station to be a liv- 
ing service to the city. He wanted it to 
draw the people closer to each other and to 
their city. He wanted it to help, to teach, 
to entertain, to serve, to unite—and to con- 
tinue. 

Regularly during the war, the civil defense 
programs and services of WNYC were trans- 
mitted to the commercial stations in the city 
for rebroadcast. WNYO was the keynote in 
the arch that never cracked security during 
almost 4 years of voluntary censorship and 
self regulation, 

Many are commemorated by statues, mon- 
uments, or public facilities named in their 
honor such as airports, bridges, and tunnels. 

While one of the great New York 
bears his name, I prefer to think that Mayor 
La Guardia’s principal monument is radio 
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Station WNYC. The station established a 
Standard of excellence and a code of pub- 
lic service for broadcasting that even today 
is still unique. The station still plays a lead- 
ing role in the cultural and civic affairs in 
the city. 

That is the monument on the ether waves 
to Fiorello La Guardia. It is a voice that 
Still speaks long after its innovator has 
Passed from us. It is a voice that has mean- 
ing and responsibility. It Is listened to be- 
Cause of its authority. 

It is a living thing, a monument to his 
Patience, his fortitude, his fighting spirit. 

Perhaps I have spoken too much about La 
Guardia's great contributions to WNYC and 
the field of communications: That is nat- 
ural for me. 

On this the 17th anniversary of his death, 
I know that all of us here feel his presénce. 
We still miss him for his concern with a hun- 
dred causes. 

We miss him as a man. We miss him as a 
friend. He was sometimes difficult. He was 
Sometimes violent. He could be gay. He 
could be sad. 

Fiorello La Guardia is missed, and he will 
never be forgotten. 


The Vice Presidency—Constitutional 
Amendment Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 30, 1964 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, it is 
& matter of regret to many thoughtful 
Students of good government that noth- 
ing has been done in this session of Con- 
gress about the matter of Presidential 
Succession. Hopefully, this will be the 
first order of business next year. There 
Are several excellent suggestions, per- 
haps the best being that the President be 
given the power to nominate a Vice 
President, subject to confirmation by a 
Majority vote in the House and Senate. 

The Lebanon, N.H., Valley News, a 
daily newspaper published in my dis- 
trict, comments on this important mat- 
ter in an editorial dated September 30, 
1964, I might say that I do not agree 
completely with all of their comment 
but because of the importance of this 
Subject, I would like to share the follow- 
ing editorial with my colleagues. 

Tue Vick PRESDENCY 

On 16 occasions, or during 38 of the 175 
years of the Presidency's existence the office 
ot Vice President has been vacant, Eight 
Vice Presidents succeeded to the Presidency. 
Seven died in office, and one, John C. Cal- 
houn, resigned to enter the U.S. Senate. 

Until a few years ago a vacated Vice Presi- 
dency didn’t seem to matter much. The 
No, 2 man—and just about-everybody else 
including the President—looked upon the 
Office as little more than a constitutional 
necessity, calling for an Alexander Throttle- 
bottom to fill a seat, occupy an office some- 
where or other on Capitol Hill, and to while 
away the time between elections. Unless, 


God forbid, something happened to the 
President. 

The notion of what a Vice President 
should be and do has drastically, 
and under recent Presidents the No. 2 man 
has become increasingly important in the 
Scheme of Government. Today it is estab- 
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lished that the candidate for Vice President 
must be the second most qualified man in 
the party. (This year the Democrats ad- 
hered to this principle, the Republicans did 
not; but that is not the subject of this piece, 
however obvious and disturbing the con- 
trast.) 

It is imperative that a method be evolved 
to fill the office when it becomes vacant be- 
tween national elections. Many ways have 
been suggested, and finally a compromise 
method which has a good chance of accep- 
tance has been drawn. 

It suggests that the President be given the 
power to nominate a Vice President subject 
to confirmation by majority votes of the 
House and Senate. 

This past summer the Senate Judiciary 
Committee approved a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment which contains the com- 
promise method. The proposal should be 
brought up again in the next Congress; and 
if both Houses approve it by two-thirds vote, 
and three-fourths of the States ratify it, it 
will became a part of the U.S. Constitution. 

Representative James CLEVELAND, Repub- 
lican of New Hampshire, has stated that he 
will support the proposal. There is no valid 
reason why the other Vermont and New 
Hampshire solons should not, also. 


The “Big Lie” Technique 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day of this week I took the floor to call 
to the attention of the House and to the 
country the “big lie“ technique being 
employed, maliciously, and viciously, 
against Senator Barry GOLDWATER. 

I called special attention to the latest 
attempt to bring into question the health 
and mental stability of the Senator. 
Costly ads placed in the New York news- 
papers by one Ralph Ginzberg refer to 
responses made to a poll of psychiatrists 
as to the Senator’s psychological fitness 
for the Presidency. I question the pro- 
fessional fitness of psychiatrists who 
would respond to such a poll. 

As a part of my remarks I am insert- 
ing in the Recorp a press release on 
September 30 of the American Medical 
Association with respect to this whole 
matter. 


The release follows: 


Cricaco.—Donovan F. Ward, M.D., presi- 


dent of the American Medical Association 
today described as an “exercise in yellow 
journalism and scientific irresponsibility” an 
article written for a magazine purportedly 
evaluating Senator Barry GOLDWATER'S psy- 
chological qualifications for the Presidency. 

Dr. Ward said psychiatrists were polled by 
a magazine called Fact for their opinions 
on Mr. GotpwarTer's psychological fitness for 
the Presidency. 

“The AMA,” he said, “strongly condemns 
the polling of members of the medical pro- 
fession to elicit medical opinions by mail, 
regardless of who is involved, whether it is 
Mr. GOLDWATER, President Johnson, or any 
other citizen in public or private life. In 
this case, this procedure was made doubly 
improper because it was obvious from its in- 
ception that its purpose was to defame a par- 
ticular individual.” 
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The AMA president said that the maga- 
zine “has falsely implied that the American 
Medical Association cooperated in this ex- 
ercise in yellow journalism and scientific ir- 
responsibility by supplying names of psy- 
chlatrists for the purpose of this poll.“ 

“The AMA did not supply Fact with the 
names and did not cooperate or participate 
in any manner in this scurrrilous endeavor,” 
Ward said. The names were obtained by the 
magazine from a New Jersey firm which han- 
dies mailing lists. The names were obtained 
without the knowledge or approval of the 
AMA, 

“The AMA hopes the American people will 
not be misled by this pseudopsychological 
‘study’ and will realize that this publication 
and its editor, Ralph Ginzberg, are attempt- 
ing to pervert the science of medicine and 
psychiatry for commercial and political ends. 

“It should be obvious even to those few 
psychiatrists who permitted themselves to be 
used by Ginzberg for this political smear that 
the results of this survey have absolutely no 
scientific or medical validity. In response to 
a loaded questionnaire, the survey has pro- 
duced what is predominantly a collection of 
personal opinions, and the consequences may 
do harm to the profession of psychiatry. 

“If Fact's figures are accurate, 89 percent 
of the Nation’s psychiatrists did not receive 
the questionnaire or did not choose to par- 
ticipate. Those who replied to the ques- 
tionnaire were not required to sign their 
names. No scientist or statistician would 
take such a ‘survey’ seriously or give any 
credence to the results. 

“Furthermore, proper medical procedures 
were violated in the assembling of the mate- 
rial for this nefarious article. A physician 
can properly arrive at a medical opinion on 
the health of an individual only by follow- 
ing accepted clinical procedures, including 
personal examination of the patient. This 
procedure was not followed. 

“Moreover, the relationship between physi- 
cian and patient should be kept confidential, 
the only exception being when disclosure is 
required by law or judicial proceeding. It 
should also be noted that Ginzberg has been 
convicted on a charge brought by the Fed- 
eral Government of sending obscene matter 
through the mails. 

“He was fined and sentenced to 5 years in 
prison, He has appealed this conviction. He 
also brought suit attempting to declare Sen- 
ator GotpwaTer disqualified for the Presi- 
dency because he was born in Arizona before 
it became a State.” 


Federal Health Center 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. DULSKEI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the ReEcorp a resolution 
adopted by the Common Council of the 
City of Buffalo, N.Y., concerning the lo- 
cation of the Federal Health Center in 
our area. I support this action whole- 
heartedly: 

FEDERAL HEALTH CENTER 

Whereas the city of Buffalo has many 
natural resources and educational and health 
research institutions; and 

Whereas the city of Buffalo is within a 
short radius of a substantial portion of the 
population of the United States and Canada 
and would thus be able to provide many 
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skilled scientists, technicians, and laboratory 
assistants; and 

Whereas the city of Buffalo is desirous of 
affording to the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare an opportunity to lo- 
cate within the city of Buffalo so that it may 
have available many of the scientists and 
skilled workers required who are presently 
residing in the Buffalo area: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this common council solicit 
and invite the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to locate its planned 
Environmental Health Center in the area of 
the Niagara Frontier; and be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk be and he 
hereby is authorized and directed to forward 
a certified copy of this resolution to the Seo- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare as 
well as the U.S. Senators representing the 
State of New York and the Congressmen rep- 
resenting the Niagara frontier. 


The Phoniest Issue Begins To Collapse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. ABELE 


OF OHIO e 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. ABELE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial appeared in the September 
28 edition of the Herald-Dispatch of 
Huntington, W. Va. This editorial does 
a wonderful job of exposing the “myths” 
surrounding nuclear weapons created by 
the present administration. It is reassur- 
ing to know that at least some of the 
people outside of Washington are getting 
the true story in this election year. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue Puontest ISSUE BEGINS To COLLAPSE 


The phoniest issue of the presidential cam- 
paign is collapsing. Constant misrepresen- 
tation of the facts concerning the “nuclear 
issue” by the Johnson administration is 
about to boomerang massively against the 
Democrats. 

Senator GOLDWATER has been assailed re- 
peatedly, unmercifully, and dishonestly by 
President Johnson, Senator HUMPHREY, and 
Defense Department spokesmen for suggest- 
ing that the NATO commander in Europe 
ought to be given discretion, in certain cir- 
cumstances, as to whether to use nuclear 
weapons in the event of an enemy attack. 

It now seems to be indisputable that this 
very discretion has been granted already to 
the NATO commander. The Democrats have 
knowingly and deliberately perpetuated a 
propaganda fake and are riding it for all it 
is worth. 

As Senator GOLDWATER put it last week: “If 
I can be called trigger happy for suggesting 
it, what can you call the President for hay- 
ing already done it?” 

Let's look at the background. 

The current issue of Time magazine, com- 
menting on what it concedes to be vicious 

propaganda to portray Barry 
GOLDWATER as a trigger-happy presidential 
candidate, anxious to promote a nuclear war, 
has done a serviceable job of clarifying the 
truth, 

(An example of Democratic viciousness in 
this area is found in a disreputable paid 
political television commercial. It shows a 
little girl eating an ice cream cone, and then 
an artful actress in a bad-witch tone says 
that children should have lots of vitamin A 
and calcium, “but they shouldn’t have Stron- 
tium 90 or Cesium 137. These things come 
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from atomic bombs and they make you die. 
But there is a man who wants to go on test- 
ing more bombs, His name is BARRY GOLD- 
water. If he is elected they might start 
testing all over again“). 

The Democratic attack rests on Senator 
Go.pwater’s statement that the supreme 
commander of NATO forces in Europe—now, 
as from the „ an American gen- 
eral—should have the option to use nuclear 
weapons without direct specific authoriza- 
tion from the President if faced with sudden 
attack. Mr. GOLDWATER has repeatedly main- 
tained that such authority should be con- 
fined to small, conventional battlefield wea- 
pons, tactical and strategic. At no point has 
he spoken of intercontinental missiles of im- 
mense power, 

The argument is that an enemy attack can 
come with great suddenness, perhaps with 
nuclear weapons being used. In a gunpowder 
war, NATO planners estimate that Western 
forces could be driven back to the Rhine in 
3 days and forced off the Continent of Europe 
in 30 days. 

The Republican candidate contends that 
unforeseen delay in getting in touch with 
the President because of communication 
breakdown might prevent the NATO com- 
mander from effectively responding to at- 
tack. 

He has answered Secretary MeNamara's al- 
legation that worldwide communications 
networks would enable a commander to 
reach the President in 2 minutes by re- 
minding the Secretary that it was 28 hours 
before the Secretary could report on the lat- 
est shooting incident in the Gulf of Tonkin. 

Further, on President Johnson's Labor Day 
trip to Detroit, the Presidential plane could 
not accommodate the code machines which 
are supposed to bring instant intelligence. 
They rode in a second plane, and the Presi- 
dent was out of touch with events while in 
flight. 

Mr. GOLDWATER'S suggestions have brought 
an avalanche of Democratic propaganda that 
the Arizonan is trigger-happy, that the Pres- 
ident alone must have the decision to bring 
nuclear weapons into play, that there is no 
such thing as a conventional“ nuclear 
weapon, and that a field commander sharing 
in the authority is “irresponsible” and car- 
ries the threat of nuclear war by the mis- 
calculations of a “madman.” 

Senator Gotpwarer has been niade out by 
the Democrats to be some sort of a Dr. 
Strangelove of a catastrophic horror story. 

But, asks Time, what the facts? 

And what conclusions will the American 
people draw concerning the integrity, or lack 
of it, of an administration which flagrantly 
misrepresents the facts in so vital a mat- 
ter? 

Time says flatly in the current Issue (Sep- 
tember 25) that whereas President Johnson 
denies he can delegate authority to the NATO 
commander to use nuclear weapons under 
certain circumstances— 

“The fact is that he already does, as did 
President Eisenhower and Kennedy before 
him. In 1957 the congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy received written 
notification that plans were being developed 
to give NATO’s supreme commander in Eu- 
rope the right to use nuclear weapons in 
certain contingencies * * *. Those plans are 
now in operation * . 

Newsweek magazine (September 21) con- 
tradicts the Johnson administration's re- 
peated efforts to deny that there are small, 
tactical nuclear weapons equivalent to some 
40 tons of TNT. Now come both Time and 
US. News & World Report to say the same 


thing. 

And Senator GOLDWATER rightly asks: If I 
can be called trigger happy, what can you 
call the President * * *? 

Senator GOLDWATER has been denounced 
unjustly across the land as a stupid, un- 
balanced, reckless trigger-happy man who 
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would probably gleefully blow up the world, 
if his ideas for giving discretion to the NATO 
commander were put into effect. 

Yet General Norstad, according to Time, 
never had any doubt about his authority to 
act in the event of an attack upon Western 
Europe during the Cuban missile crisis of 
1962; he “could use tactical atomic weap- 
onry.” 

The magazine adds also that General Lem- 
nitzer, the present NATO commander, under 
a delegation of power from Johnson, has 
just such authority.” 

(It will be recalled that the 1960 cam- 
paign had its phony issue of the “missile 
gap.” But this was not carried on with the 
smear or innuendo of the present misrep- 
resentation of facts. It was merely phony). 

God knows no one—certainly neither of 
the candidates—wants a nuclear war. 

Listen to Mr. Eisenhower on warmonger- 
ing charges in the recent “Conversation at 
Gettysburg“: 

“Well, Barry, in my mind this is actual 
tommyrot. Now, you know about war; 
you've been through one. Tm older than 
you. I've been in war. But I tell you no 
man that knows anything about war is going 
to be reckless about this. Now, certainly, 
the country recognizes in you a man of in- 
tegrity, of good will, modesty, and dedica- 
tion to his country. You're not going to 
push a button here and start a war in an- 
other year. Now, they're Just crazy and I'll 
tell you I can't Imagine it.“ 

That one side in a political campaign 
should so distort the facts for political 
gain, should suggest the other candidate is 
irresponsible in the face of the awesome 
fact of nuclear weaponry and its use, is 
despicable. 

This has been the phonlest issue in the 
campaign and has been shamefully exploit- 
ed to the detriment of Senator GOLDWATER. 
We may only hope that clarification can 
now catch up with the unfair slander. 


Tribute to Dr. A. Fernés-Isern 


SPEECH 
HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to join my colleagues in tribute to 
Dr. ANTONIO Fernés-Isern—the able and 
charming gentleman who has honored 
this body as Resident Commissioner from 
the neighboring Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico to my own State of Florida. 
He is a gentleman who has rendered emi- 
nent service here, gaining and enjoying 
the fullest respect of all his colleagues in 
this House. He will carry back to his 
own land, which as we are all proud to 
say, is a great part of our own country, 
the affection and highest esteem of all 
those who have had the privilege of serv- 
ing with him here. He has endeared 
himself to his colleagues by the gracious- 
ness of his manner and the cultivation 
of his mind. Our affection and fondest 
wishes go with him and he has our best 
wishes for his continued success in his 
career in the future. 
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Mr. RYAN of New York. I thank the 
gentleman from Florida for his splendid 
tribute to our colleague. 


Representative Albert Rains, of 
Alabama—A Tribute 


SPEECH 


‘ 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 30, 1964 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I like to 
think that the testimony I am about to 
give in tribute to Representative ALBERT 
Ratns, of Gadsden, Ala., enjoys the 
integrity, the authenticity and the in- 
formed judgment, that characterized the 

e, the data and the sincerity of 
Representative Rams himself when he 
functioned so brilliantly and so success- 
fully among us here in the House. I like 
to think that when I speak of Repre- 
sentative Rus I do it from a special po- 
sition of close and intimate knowledge, 
just as he himself never rose on this floor 
to offer a judgment, influence a vote, or 
Sponsor a piece of legislation unless his 
words were solidly bulwarked by honesty 
of conviction and exact information. 
Those of us who know the meaning of 
Representative Rats’ service to his State 
and to the Nation—and that is a con- 
siderable company—must feel a certain 
Sense of failure in the democratic process 
itself because of the fact that he is to 
retire from the Congress. He is only in 
his early sixties. 

For me it seems that the loss from our 
Midst of such a talent in legislation and 
leadership, when there is yet so much 
More of it to be had, ought not to be 
allowed to occur. I wish somehow I had 
the power—the benign power of course— 
to alter this decision and keep ALBERT 
Rarns on the job here in strategic posi- 
tions with the key committees to which 
he contributed so much. When I say 
that my knowledge of his effectiveness, 
his skill, his diplomatic handling of many 
men of talent and decision, is grounded 
upon a very special vantage point, I 
Mean, of course, that ALBERT Rarws and 
I worked together in committee. 

We conferred, we studied, we poured 
Over reports and documents, we con- 
sulted our colleagues, we sought to mas- 
ter the problems and the differences 
among men, and we even disputed. Al- 
Ways ALBERT Rarxs toiled in the interests 
of better and better legislation, and al- 
ways in the interest of decision and suc- 
cess. As a fellow legislator on the same 
legislative team, so to speak, with ALBERT 
Rains, I am particularly grateful to him, 
for he made the burden of our job less 
arduous. 

I feel that no credit attaches to me 
that I, as Chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the House, 
had him constantly at my side and then 
appointed him Chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Housing. He had been 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing in the committee under the chair- 
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manship of the Honorable Brent Spence 
of Kentucky for many years, and had be- 
come our outstanding expert on the sub- 
ject of housing. It took no special genius 
to recognize that here, in this great man 
from Alabama, was the foresight, the 
capacity for direction, the progressive 
legislative point of view, that constitute 
the very heart-blood of leadership for 
the public good in a democracy. And his 
experience as a lawyer and in public 
service in Alabama before he came here 
in 1944, his affection and enthusiasm for 
people, all made for the kind of service 
in this House that is stamped forever 
upon the history of our country. 

It is a service that is remarkably sig- 
nificant in the legislation for housing in 
which he was a great technician and an 
expert not only, but a statesman of pro- 
found understanding. I am an old hand 
myself at the business of legislation, often 
under great difficulty and greater pres- 
sure. For more than 3 decades I have 
watched the democratic process in this 
Chamber and before that in Texas. 

I know something of the indispensabil- 
ity of men like ALBERT RAINS. 

And I know what the great law firms 
of our country, or private industry, or 
banking and management would do to 
count men like Rams in the top echelons 
of their leadership. It is my firm con- 
viction, however, that ALBERT Ralxs be- 
longs in Government, belongs in service 
to his fellow man for whom he feels so 
deeply and works so hard. I earnestly 
hope that he will be returned soon to the 
public service, in one capacity or another. 

We are, Mr. Speaker, in the midst of a 
harsh and sometimes bitter presidential 
campaign. I have, with great pain and 
anguish, heard words spoken that down- 
grade and disparage the profession of 
politics, as if politics were some unpleas- 
ant business charged with corruption 
and ignorance, and devoid of moral 
dignity. I pray that the often unwitting 
traducers of the political profession could 
come to this House, this Chamber, Mr. 
Speaker, and see and talk with, and learn 
about men like ALBERT Rams of Alabama. 
For there is nothing in the whole spec- 
trum of human endeayor that is so sym- 
bolic of the noblest quality in human 
nature, the finest aspirations, the most 
diligent endeavors, as the public and pri- 
vate life of a man like ALBERT RAINS. 

It gives me personally a tremendous 
sense of loss to see him retire. But it 
gives me also a concomitant sense of 
gratitude to know that politicians like 
ALBERT Rarxs give dignity and stature, 
distinction and honor to the profession 
of politics and to the democratic process 
in our country. 


Salute to Uganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 
IN THE een 881 EKANA 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, October 9, Uganda will celebrate its 
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second anniversary of independence, and 
on this grand occasion, we wish to ex- 
tend warm felicitations to His Excellency 
the Prime Minister of Uganda, A. Milton 
Obote; and to His Excellency, the 
Uganda Ambassador to the United 
States, Solomon B. Asea, 

Sir Winston Churchill once wrote 
about this country: 

Uganda is a fairy tale. You climb up a 
railway instead of a beanstalk, and at the 
end there is a wonderful new world. The 
scenery is different, the vegetation is dif- 
ferent, the climate is different, and, most 
of all, the people are different from any- 
thing elsewhere to be seen in the whole 
range of Africa. 


What makes Uganda a fairy tale? 
First, its scenery is probably unmatched 
anywhere else in Africa, or perhaps in 
the world. It is rich in wildlife and 
natural beauty; among the many species 
of animals found there are the giraffe, 
the rare white rhino, the elephant, and 
the hyena. Uganda is a land of colorful 
flora, of gently rolling mountains inter- 
spersed with valleys, and of open plains. 
It is a land of rivers, lakes, and falls. 
Its history is a tale of adventure. In 
1862 the English explorer, John Speke, 
undertook a hazardous journey through 
Uganda in search of the main source of 
the Nile and eventually found it in Lake 
Victoria; Alan Moorehead’s “The White 
Nile” contains a fascinating account of 
Speke’s explorations. 

Uganda is a country unique in every 
way. Its economy is based on agricul- 
ture, like that of the rest of Africa, but 
its people are independent farmers with 
a larger share in the national economy 
that most Africans. The people of 
Uganda dress differently than those 
elsewhere in Africa. The traditional 
dress of the women is the “basutu,” a Vic- 
torian-style dress with standup puff 
sleeves and skirts billowing to the 
ground—a fashion introduced by 19th 
century missionaries. Many of the men 
wear the traditional Arab khanzu, a sort 
of ankle length shirt. 

Perhaps most interesting of all is 
Uganda's political system, which is a 
strange mixture of feudal and modern 
elements. The government is federal in 
structure, but one of the federal subdivi- 
sions, the kingdom of Buganda, is a pow- 
erful political entity which has a system 
of government, including a king and 
parliament, dating back four centuries. 
To mix further the old and the new, 
when Uganda became a republic on the 
first anniversary of its independence, the 
King of Buganda was named head of 
state, the President of Uganda. 
Uganda's uniqueness, however, does not 
extend to economic development. It has 
not escaped the development problems 
of other newly independent nations but 
it_is meeting them rationally and com- 
petently. The government has carefully 
assessed development needs, and a de- 
velopment plan running to mid-1966 
seeks to achieve an annual increase in 
GNP of 4 percent. Diversification and 
expansion of agricultural and livestock 
production is viewed as a first step in 
the country’s long-term economic 
growth. Currently the emphasis is on 
improving the productive capacity of the 
individual peasant farmers who grow all 
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Uganda’s cotton and 98 percent of its 
coffee, its two chief exports. 

In foreign policy, Uganda, as a mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth, re- 
mains politically and economically affili- 
ated with the West. Most of Uganda's 
trade is with other Commonwealth 
countries, and nearly all financial aid 
comes from the West. On the African 
Continent itself, Uganda is beginning to 
play an increasingly important role in 
the continentwide Organization for Af- 
rican Unity and in discussions looking 
toward an eventual East African federa- 
tion of Kenya, the Republic of Tangan- 
yika, and Zanzibar, and Uganda, 

Our salute to Prime Minister Obote 
and the people of Uganda on the second 
anniversary of their independence is a 
pledge of our deep-felt friendship toward 
the Ugandans and our continuing inter- 
est in their unique and fascinating 
country. 


A Reasonable and Thoughtful Speech 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


t 


| HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article 
from the Bangor Daily News, Septem- 
ber 23, 1964: 

A REASONABLE AND THOUGHTFUL SPEECH 


Those who have been led to believe by 
alarmists that Senator Barry GOLDWATER is, 
somehow, a trigger-happy man must have 
been surprised by his first nationally televised 
speech of last Friday evening. 

He talked about peace. He noted that 

was “the matter upon which every- 


possessi opes 
and our dreams—our families and their good 
futures.” 

Those don’t strike us as the words of a 
Warmonger. Nor do we know of anything 
of his 12-year record in the U.S. Senate that 
would substantiate such a charge. As a man 
who served as a pilot in the Alr Force during 
World War II, he knows all about the hor- 
rors of war. As a major general in the Air 
Force he is well up on the might of nuclear 
bombs and missiles. It simply doesn't make 
sense that he would want to loose these 
Weapons upon the world any more than any 
other sane American and family man. 

Got pwarxn stressed the importance of pre- 
paredness—and unswerving determination to 
stand up to the “schoolyard bully,” meaning 
Communist aggression. He contrasted Elsen- 
hhower’s success in the cold war with the 
record of the Kennedy-Johnson administra- 
tion, citing the Berlin wall and the present 
situations in Cuba and Vietnam. 

“I do not intend,” GOLDWATER sald, “to sce 
peace and freedom stolen from this Nation 
and thia world because we lack will or weap- 
ons or leadership.” 

Surely that is a reasonable enough asser- 
tion, and one for every American to ponder. 
What the Arizona Senator calls the illusion 
of peace in the world today, fostered by the 
Johnson camp is tempting to belicye, but the 
consequences could be fatal. 

Liberal elements in both partics hate and 
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fear GOLDWATER. They are doing their best 
to create a false image of the Republican 
presidential nominee. We hope citizens win 
listen more to GoLpWATER and less to his 
angry detractors for the balance of the elec- 
tion campaign. 


TVA Versus Arizona Project—Some 
Questions for Barry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the Republican nominee for the 
Presidency has again proposed that Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority steamplants be 
sold to private interests. Yet it is in- 
teresting to note that the Senator’s own 
home in Phoenix apparently receives 
electric power from the federally created 
Salt River project’s steamplants. 

An illuminating analysis of the simi- 
larities between TVA and the Arizona 
Salt River project has recently been pre- 
pared by Prof. Marray J. Martin, of the 
Department of Business Administration, 
David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Tenn. 
It appeared in the letters to the editor 
column of the Memphis Press-Scimitar 
on September 17, 1964, and, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

TVA VERSUS Armona PROJECT— SOME QUES- 
TIONS FOR BARRY 

Senator GoLpwaTrr wrote Congressman 
RIcHAnDο H. FULTON, of Nashville, that TVA 
should be sold. Since then he appears to 
have modified his position. A recent publi- 
cation, “Senator GOLDWATER Speaks Out on 
the Issues,” has this statement in part: 
“Terminate or dispose of TVA activities that 
do not have counterparts anywhere in our 
Federal structure. These include the sys- 
tem's steam generating plants.” 

It is worth noting that Mr. GOLDWATER has 
not advocated similar action for steamplants 
of the Salt River project in Phoenix, Ariz., 
his hometown. He has been curiously stent 
about this Federal enterprise. Yet the SRP 
obtains 72 percent of its power from steam- 
plants. For TVA in 1963 the figure was 73 
percent, only 1 percent more, 

SIMILAR TO TVA 

The SRP has characteristics very similar 
to those of TVA: 

It is a Federal multipurpose project: (1) 
water for- that semiarid region, (2) power, 
and (3) flood protection. 

As is true of TVA in the Tennessee Valley, 
the SRP has contributed to the development 
of central Arizona, Senator Cart HAYDEN, of 
Arizona (a Democrat), observes, “In 1910 
there were about 35,000 inhabitants in Mari- 
copa County (Phoenix). Today over 650,000 
people ive and work there. This growth 18 
attributable almost solely to what is now the 
Salt River project.” 

Salt River project pays no Federal income 
tax. It is also exempt from governmental 
property taxes. However, ilke TVA, it now 
makes payments in lieu of taxes to State and 
local bodies—$1.6 million in 1964. 

Federally appropriated funds invested In Ita 
electric and irrigation plant facilities cur- 
rently stand at $11.6 million. This is being 
repaid in annual instaliments to the US. 
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Treasury and will be completed by 1993, TVA 
is doing exactly the same thing. 


IDENTICAL PROCEDURE 


SRP is a nonprofit enterprise. All net 
profits are “plowed back” Into the business. 
Net profits for 1963 were $4.8 million. TVA 
follows an identical procedure, 

When established in 1903, SRP’s main pur- 
pose was to harness the Salt River for irri- 
gation. It also proposed to sell some hydro- 
power “on the side“ (like TVA) to be de- 
veloped from its dams. 

But it could not foresee what its water 
and power would accomplish in stimulating 
the economy, 

The hydropower facilities of SRP, which 
initially were adequate, currently furnish 
only 10 percent of power needs for the Salt 
River Valley. And no further development 
of hydropower is fersible. 

So now, to meet the increasing need for 
electricity, which Its management forecasts 
will double every 6 years, SRP must produce 
power from steamplants. Its first steam- 
plant was built in 1952 and the latest in 
1961—an overall investment to date of $57.3 
million, 

Thus, in 1964, by utilizing steamplants 
SRP has become the second largest producer 
of power in Arizona. Every fourth purchaser 
of electricity in the State buys from SRP. 

STEAMPLANT PARALLEL 

TVA's experience has been the same, only 
on a much larger scale. It too has been com- 
pelled to build steamplants, 

Incidentally, Senator GOLDWATER'S home is 
in Paradise Valley, a suburb north of Phoe- 
nix. A map of SRP's electrical service area 
shows that this region is within its bound- 
aries. Therefore it is possible that the Sen- 
ator himself enjoys Salt River project pow- 
er. 

The Salt. River project—with a record of 
operations for over half a century—should be 
permitted to retain its steamplants, Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER appears to have no objec- 
tions. 

T And TVA is worthy of the same considera- 
on. 

The Senator suggests that it would be a 
“great boon” to Tennessee to have the TVA 
placed on the tax rolls. So, why does not 
Mr. GotpwaTseR propose to place the Salt 
River project—at least its steamplants—on 
the tax rolls of Arizona? 

Mongar J. MARTIN, 
Associate Professor of Business Admin- 
istration, David Lipscomb College, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Pilot of Air Academy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, since com- 
ing to Congress, it has been my privilege 
to appoint young men to the Air Force 
Academy. Although I have not had an 
opportunity to visit the Academy, I hope 
to do so. 

I wish to include in the Recozp a very 
interesting article which appeared in the 
September 22, 1964, issue of the New York 
Daily News concerning the Superintend- 
ent of the Academy, Maj. Gen. Robert H. 
Warren. I commend General Warren 
on his many fine accomplishments: 
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Prot oF Am ACADEMY 
(By Sidney Fields) 

CoLonapo SPRINGS, September 21.—When 
Robert H. Warren got out of West Point in 
1940 he was commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant in the Artillery, but he went directly 
to flying school. > 

“I just didn't like to walk,” he explained. 

While piloting bombers in World War II 
it never occurred to him, even remotely, that 
he'd ever be a schoolmaster. But he is. 
He's now Major General Warren, Superinten- 
dent of the $161 million U.S. Air Force Acad- 
emy, gleaming in the Rocky Mountain foot- 
hills nere. He's also mayor to 10,000 people in 
the town that grew up on the Academy's 
17,900 acres since it opened in 1958. 

PICKS THE PILOTS 


One of his jobs is to determine whether his 
Students will go on to become Air Force 
Pilots, It costs $100,000 to train one for a 
year. 

“Only 1 out of 10 of our boys wash out 
of pilot training,” the general said. 

Of 1,947 Air Academy graduates so far, 
1.544 went on to pilot training. The rest 
earned special scholarships for further study 
in medicine, navigation and space technology. 
Seven are Rhodes Scholars. 

“Princeton devised a test to determine 
how bright a whole graduating class is,” 
General Warren said. “Among 240 colleges 
Who took it, ours ranked second in 1962 and 
first last year.” 

About 1,000 doolies, or new cadets, were 
admitted last July, largest freshman class 
in Academy history. From reveille at 5:55 
am., to taps at 10:15 p.m., the discipline for 
them is strict; their work, constant, with 
few free time periods. Athletics are re- 
quired, not voluntary. 

“Our purpose is to turn out a young man 
with a good basic education as a starting 
Point for a specialized career in the Air 
Force," General Warren said. 

SHAKESPEARE TO SPACE 

For their basic education the courses in- 
clude Shakespeare, music, painting, lan- 
guages, literature, and economics. The spe- 
Cialization starts with such studies as engi- 
neering, military tactics, astronautics, con- 
Cepts of aerospace power, a 3-day survival 
Course in the mountains with 1 day’s food, 
diplomatic history, and international affairs, 

“Since many of them will be serving over- 
Seas they have to be as effective at a con- 
ference table as they are in a cockpit or a 
Space capsule,” the general said. 

His daughter Barbara, 17, is a freshman 
at Stanford. His son, Robert Jr., 19, is a 
Second-year man at the Air Force Academy. 

“He got his appointment and was ac- 


cepted before I knew I'd be here,“ the gen- 


eral said. 

Gentle, 6-foot-2, and 47, Warren comes 
from tiny Yankton, S. Dak., where his father 
Was a lawyer. After Yankton College he 
Went to West Point. While there the boy 
from Yankton spent one summer herding 
tourists and New Yorkers around Radio City 
as a guide. 

THIRTY-EIGHT BOMBER MISSIONS 


Nine months after he got his wings, Amer- 
ica was in World War II. He flew 38 bombers 
Missions, surviving the deadly low-level run 
Over the Ploesti oil fields in Rumania. He 
Was assigned to a newly formed B-29 group 
in the Pacific, which was thoroughly briefed 
on targets in Korea and Manchuria. But 
V-J day came. Five years later Warren was 
air operations director for Gen. Otto Wey- 
land's Far East air force in the Korean war. 

And. of course, we couldn't touch those 
targets,” Warren said. “Ironically I was made 
Senior negotiator at the Panmunjom meet- 
ings with the North Koreans.” 

After 3 years at a Pentagon desk, another 
three commanding the aircraft and missile 
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test center at Eglin, Fia., he was ordered to 
the Air Force Academy in 1962 as its fourth 
Superintendent. 

He immediately established the practice of 
overhauling the entire curriculum every year. 
“We must,” he said, to keep pace with the 
rapid changes in our space age.” 

IMPROVES FRESHMAN’S LOT 


For years to come every doolie will be grate- 
ful to him for ending the meaningless harass- 
ment by upperclassmen. Warren quickly 
stopped them from “punishing” new cadets 
by making them do pushups, take long runs, 
2-hour walks with rifes, reciting lessons at 
mealtime, 

“I expelled one cadet for keeping food 
from a doolie,” the general said. So every- 
one is getting the message loud and clear. 
We now have a demerit system and regular 
punishment periods except, of course, for 
serious offenses like reckless driving or drink- 
ing publicly in uniform. For such things 
they are kicked out at once.” 

How's his own son doing? 

“I told him life would be unbearable for 
him here with me as Superintendent. But 
he survived it. Academically, he stands in 
the middle of his class and he made the 
honor list for military achievement.” 

But what pleases pop most is junior’s at- 
titude. “Why, he thinks the Air Force Aca- 
demy is the greatest place in the world.“ 
aoe Warren said. “And, of course, he's 
right.” 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


Or KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr, SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I include the October 1 
issue of my Washington Report for the 
information of the Members: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman M. G. “GENE” SNYDER, 
Third District, Kentucky) 
OCTOBER 1, 1964. 

Dran FRIEND: As we go to press a few days 
before the end of the month, I anticipate 
congressional adjournment momentarily. 
No doubt this will be accomplished by the 
time the printer finishes this letter, Louise, 
Mark, and I have been able to spend most of 
last month in Louisville. The reapportion- 
ment filibuster in the Senate left little for 
the House to do during September. 

The monthly Newsletter will not come as 
often during adjournment. I expect to have 
another report about December 15. I will 
continue the monthly reports when the 89th 
Congress reconvenes, if, of course, I am still 
your Congressman, 

FOREIGN AID IMPACT 


In a foreign aid debate last year, an ad- 
ministration spokesman said that 80 per- 
cent of our foreign aid money was spent by 
the recipient here in the United States. At 
the time, no one had any information to the 
contrary. Now, Dr. Lewis E. Lloyd, head of 
business research for the Dow Chemical 
Co., has completed a study for a private 
organization on this subject. In testimony 
presented to the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations on July 31, 1964, he states that 
in fiscal 1963 only $855 million out of a total 
of $5,170 million foreign aid grants and loans 
was spent in the United States. The rest 
was spent overseas for products, foreign 
labor, and for 3,379 personne! stationed over- 
seas to administer aid. Thus 78 percent of 
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grants and loans were spent outside the 
United States. 

The General Accounting Office, auditors 
for Congress, has just accused the Com- 
merce Department of improperly spending 
$7.4 million in taxpayers’ money under two 
programs touted as remedies for unemploy- 
ment, poverty, and economic lag. These are 
the so-called Area Redevelopment Act and 
the Public Works Acceleration Act. GAO 
said the Commerce Department permitted 
projects in nondepressed sections, which did 
not qualify for Federal aid under these laws, 
to get this aid. The war-on-poverty pro- 
gram and the equally big relief project for 
the so-called Appalachia area are new ven- 
tures wide open for the same type of bureau- 
cratic expansion. Measures taken to heip 
the genuinely needy are not much help to 
such people if the manna is distributed ex- 
travagantly to just about anybody who asks. 
Yet this is the fate of most Government pro- 
grams of this nature. Only the most strict 
policing will save the poverty scheme from a 
like fate. 

Information made public by FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover shows that serious crime in 
the United States has increased 40 percent 
in the last 5 years. In the report, Hoover 
stated “Crime in the United States Jumped 
19 percent during the first 3 months of this 
year—more than 214 times the increase re- 
ported a year ago.” Most of the increase is 
in large cities, where we have the greatest 
concentration of immigrants. 

House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities on Oswald: HUAC has released a report 
placing the responsibility for the assassina- 
tion of President Kennedy squarely upon 
Communist “Hate America” campaigns and 
the tendency of Americans to underrate the 
Red threat to our freedoms. The report 
says: “Because hate is so large an element 
in Communist doctrine and propaganda, it 
is reasonable to conclude that Oswald's close 
association with the Communist movement 
and reading of its propaganda organs mark- 
edly influenced his conduct. Oswald was 
involved in the U.S. Communist agitation- 
propaganda effort, leading the attempted or- 
ganization of a Fair Play for Cuba chapter 
in Dallas—and the Communist propaganda 
he read portrayed the President as the leader 
of that Government deemed by the Commu- 
nists to be their principal enemy. Their 
(Communists) carefully contrived words are 
the father of thoughts that impel their 
adherents and sympathizers to actions that, 
in one way or another, are all designed to 
undermine and destroy our way of life. All 
Americans, I believe, were shocked to learn 
that our President had been assassinated by 
a citizen of the United States. Undoubtedly, 
it did not have to happen. Perhaps it would 
not have happened, if, during past years, the 
American people, as a whole, had worked 
harder to disclose the lies and half-truths in 
domestic Communist propaganda so that our 
youth would not be misled by it.” 

According to Representative RICHARD 
ROUDEBUSH, Republican, of Indiana, one of 
the strangest pieces of legislation passed by 
the House of Representatives recently was 
a bill to provide free Federal medical care to 
fishing boat owners. The cost of this “mo- 
torboat medicare” program, the Congressman 
notes, will come to $1,825,200 per year. Does 
this signal a new tactic by the proponents 
of medicare? Unable to get Congress to act 
favorably on a general program, will they try 
for passage of a series of “special interest” 
bills to initiate Federal medicare one group 
at a time? Arguments used by proponents 
of the “motorboat medicare” bill could be 
used for many other special interest groups. 
According to RoupesusH, the major argument 
used was that fishing boat owners are en- 
titled to free medical service because their 
occupation is “hazardous.” By the same 
yardstick, miners, athletes, lion tamers—and 
editorial writers, might qualify. 
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A 45-CENT DOLLAR 


During and since World War H. more than 
90 billion inflationary dollars have been 
poured into our economy. The worth of our 
dollar has dropped to 45 cents. The Federal 
debt limit is $324 billion. Federal taxes have 
been cut, but heavy spending continues. In 
the last 33 years, the budget has been in the 
red 27 times. The fiscal deficlt for 1963 was 
$6.2 billion, In fiscal 1964 this had increased 
to $8.3 billion. New programs recommended 
to Congrers by the administration for fiscal 
1965 will add more than $8 billion to the 
1965 and future fiscal years’ spending. 


ART OF BABYSITTING 


If you are worried about the mess in Wash- 
ington, the chaos In Vietnam, the approach- 
ing bankruptcy of the United Nations, Com- 
munist gains in Africa and the Far East, 
relax. The Federal Government has other 
problems more pressing. After dealing with 
all these countries and problems, the ad- 
ministration has money left over which is 
spent on such subjects as the art of baby- 
sitting. Even though most homemaking 
magazines and a number of books have been 
covering such problems for years, the book 
produced by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare entitled, “A Gulde for 
Babysitters,” covers all aspects of the pro- 
fession. It suggests such solid advice for 
sitters as this on page 5: “Your main job 
is to watch the child.” But, according to 
HEW, girl babysitters had better keep an 
eye on the baby’s father as well. “Some 
men forget,” advises Mother HEW, “or al- 
most forget—that sitters are sitters. They 
try to treat then like girl friends.“ No 
doubt it will be a bestseller. 

Observe United States Day, October 23: 
The main purpose of United States Day is 
to pinpoint and dramatize the imminent 
danger of losing our freedom to interna- 
tionalist planners who are determined to de- 
stroy the independence of the United States 
and set up a world government dictatorship. 
Help establish United States Day as a perma- 
nent institution to serve as a continual re- 
minder to all citizens to be on guard against 
alien ideas of government that threaten the 
independence and sovereignty of the United 
States. 

The U.S. public debt exceeds that of all the 
other non-Communist countries of the world. 
Tabulations by the Library of Congress dis- 
close that at the end of last year the other 
non-Communist countries had a total debt 
of $232.6 billion. The U.S. national debt 
limit is 6324 billion. While exact figures 
are not available from the Communist 
nations, the United States is believed to have 
a public debt at least $25 Dillion higher 
than all the nations of the world combined. 

the month of September, President 
Johnson signed the appropriation bill for 
water research projects throughout the 
United States. Included was the sum of 
$20,000 to implement the resolution of the 
House Public Works Committee which I was 
able to get adopted, for a study of the even- 
tual flood protection of southwestern Jeffer- 
son County. 


A recent report by the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures reveals that employees are being added 
to the Federal payroll at the rate of 325 a 
week. The report shows 7,948 new employees 
have been added to the Government payroll 
during the first 6 months of this year; 2,626 
during the month of June alone. This 
January-June increase averages 1,300 new 
Federal workers a month. Senator JOHN J. 
WiiuiaMs, Republican, of Delaware, com- 
ments: Any administration that is still add- 
ing 325 new employees per week to the pub- 
lic payroll and which is spending over $125 
million per week more than Its income cér- 
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tainly must have its tongue in its check 
when it talks about economy.” In announc- 
ing the economy drive Inst December, Presi- 
dent Johnson promised that “we will have 
fewer Federal employees next year than 
this.” “Washington Report” readers will re- 
call my sincere “congratulations” to the 
President on that occasion. What has hap- 
pened to that pledge? Net increase for the 
period since L.B.J.’s promise: more than 17,- 
000. 


Spreading freedom: The American people 
should spread freedom every opportunity 
that presents itself because everyday we are 
losing a little bit more. Ever since World 
War II. the free world has been losing ground 
and Communists have been gaining. Four- 
teen countries and nearly 800 million people 
have fallen under Communist rule since 
1945. 

Now a new Soviet volunteer corps: The 
Soviet Union has begun a Communist volun- 
teer corps as their answer to the U.S. Peace 
Corps. Disclosure of the new Communist 
corps came from a Tass (July 11) dispatch 
from Moscow. The dispatch revealed that 
“Soviet student volunteers are staying to- 
gether with Algerians.” Their task is to ald 
Algerians in rehabilitating war-ravaged areas 
in Algeria. n President Ben Bella, in 
addressing the Soviet student volunteers, de- 
clared, “We returned from your country (the 
U.S.S.R.) with still greater faith, hope, and 
resolution to continue our socialist experi- 
ence. Now that our country has joined 
battle against the ofl and gas companies 
which are exploiting the people's labor“ 
your work is a great support to us.” It is in- 
teresting to note that Ben Bella was wooed in 
this country after gaining power in Algeria, 
but no sweet words of praise have ever 
fallen from his lips. 

Until the next report, I solicit your prayers 
and advice—that my conduct as your Con- 
gressman—will be worthy of the commenda- 
tion of all good men. 

Sincerely, 
M. G. "Gene” SNYDER. 


The 600th Anniversary of the University 
of Cracow, Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. DULSKI, Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 20, 1964, Buffalo, N-Y., celebrated 
the 600th anniversary of the University 
of Cracow, Poland. 

The program began at 12 noon with a 
Mass at St. Stanislaus R. C. Church, Buf- 
falo, celebrated by Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. 
Adamski. P.S., and sermon by Rev. 
Francis X. Wlodarczak. 

Later in the day at St. Stanislaus So- 
cial Center, I was privileged to partici- 
pate in a very interesting program which 
was presented by the Adam Mickiewicz 
Library and Dramatic Circle. 

1, “Broken Signal”: Taps. 

2. National anthems: I. Paderewski Sing- 
ing Society. 

3. Inyocation: Rev. Joseph J. Stelmach. 

€, “History of the University”: Stanislaus 
Mrozowski, Ph. D. 


5. I. Paderewski Choir under the direction 
of M. Slominskl. 


October 2 


6. F. Chopin Choir under the direction of 
Peter Górecki: 

a. Brzmijcie Traby 1 Puzony, F. Chopin. 

b. Maki, S. Niawiadomski: Mrs. T. Skot- 
nicka-Dybas, soprano. 

c. Zolnierz 1 Panna (Rozkwitaly Peki), 
folk song. 

d. Dopóki Wisla Biezy, P. Gorecki: Mrs. 
Skotnicka-Dybas and Mr. L. Distel, duet. 

e. Zyczenie, F. Chopin: Miss J. Wnek, 
soloist. 

. Czesc Polskiej Ziemi. 

7. “History of the University’: Bruce Mc- 
Causland, M.S. 

8. Miss Melinda Blahovec, violin; Miss An- 
geline Matthews, accompanist: Romance 
Opus 23, Szymanowski; Mazurka Opus 19, H. 
Wieniawski. 

9. Address: B. Richard Bugelski, Ph. D. 

10. Benediction: Rt. Rev. Msgr. S. Slera- 
kowski. 

11. Boze Cos Polske: Song; 


The following is a brief history of the 
University of Cracow: 

It was on May 12, 1364, that King 
Casimir the Great founded the first univer- 
sity in Poland, one of the oldest universities 
in Europe. The act of foundation was issued 
by the King with the later approval by the 


The University of Cracow was founded 
after the pattern of the renowned Italian 
academies, that of Bologna and Padua, par- 
ticularly noted for their remarkable law 
schools. The newly founded university con- 
sisted of three faculties; the liberal arts, law, 
and medicine, It was a national university 
of a secular character, closely connected with 
the political aims pursued by the state. In 
the 14th century Poland was faced with two 
problems: that of reuniting all Polish terri- 
tories and of defending the state against Teu- 
tonic Order of Prussia. The university was 
to play here a most significant part, educat- 
ing Polish jurists, scholars, teachers, and 
physicians. Its professors and disciples were 
to serve the country and on the other hand, 
by their contact with the other European 
centers of research, to contribute toward 
universal progress in science and culture. 

Thus, from the very beginning the Univer- 
sity of Cracow was concerned with these im- 
portant tasks and has since been fulfilling 
them during 600 years of its existence the 
history of university, Iike that of any other 
university, comprises both glorious periods 
and moments of decline and regression. 

After the strenuous first years in the mid- 
dle of the 14th century, the death of its 
founder, Casimir the Great (1370) was fol- 
lowed by a temporary interruption in the ac- 
tivities of the university. Soon, however, 
due to a financial grant from Queen Jadwiga. 
the university was reopened by the queen's 
husband, King Wladyslaw Jagiello, on July 
26, 1400, at this time the university was orga- 
nized after the pattern of the Sorbonne and 
a fourth faculty was added—theology. 

Among its disciples were scholars as emi- 
nent as Jan Dlugosz (historian), Mikolaj, 
Copernicus (astronomer), Andrzej Frycz- 
Modrzewski, Marcin Kromer (writers), Jan 
Kochanowski (poet), Jézef Strusiek (physi- 
cian), Maciej of Miechow (historian and 
geographer) Jakob Górski (philologist) and 
others. 

This brief list of names in itself may serve 
to illustrate how great was the force of at- 
traction exerted by the University of Cracow. 
Thus during the 15th century as many as 
seven university graduates from Cracow were 
appointed professors of the University of 
Bologna and during the 16th century four 
others held professorial chairs at Padua. 

The committee for national education, the 
first European ministry of education (1773) 
undertook a great reform in the methods of 
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. The committee appointed Hugo 
Kollataj to reform the Central Cracow School 
(as it was called at that time) and during 
the years 1777 to 1780 he supervised its thor- 
dugn modernization. This important reform 
laid the main stress upon the necessity of 
educating teachers, physicians, and jurists. 
At that time a great emphasis was laid upon 
the experimental sciences and so the first 
Polish University Botanical Gardens were 
Organized (1782) as well as a physical labora- 
tory (1784), a chemical laboratory (1783), 
astronomical observatory (1787), and the first 
Medical clinic (1788). 

The loss of state independence and the 
Partition of Poland were extremely unfav- 
Orable for the university which was subjected 
to a series of different reorganizations. Af- 
ter an intense struggle for existence and a 
Successful defense against germanizing ten- 
Gencies, the establishment of the free town 
©f Cracow brought a temporary respite. An 
autonomic organic statue was granted to the 
University on March 19, 1818. During 1869- 
1918 period the university was able to create 
new chairs, modernize the methods of re- 
Search. During the period from the recovery 
ot political independence in 1918 to the out- 
break of World War II, the development of 
the university continued. Unfortunately, 
the Second World War and the Nazi occupa- 
tion brought to a tragic and brutal halt both 
Scholarly and pedagogic activity. 

On November 6, 1939 the Gestapo arrested 
Within the university walls 183 professors, 
docents, and assistants, who were then de- 
Ported to prison in Cracow and Wroclaw and 
later to Nazi concentration camps at Sach- 
Senhausen, Dachau and finally to Mauthau- 
sen-Guser. Over 30 professors, some of them 
of international reputation met their death 
at those extermination camps. The uni- 
versity was closed and its research establish- 
ments and collections ruthlessly destroyed. 
Yet not withstanding all repression, by 1942 
the university had begun to function again— 
ln secret; despite the dangers incurred both 
by teachers and students, many secret groups 
Were organized, lectures were held and ex- 
amination taken. 

At the present time the university has 
returned to the former high standard. The 
University is ready to carry out its duties in 
teaching and producing scientists in every 
branch 


The oldest Polish university has well ful- 
ed its obligation. An important center 
ot sclence and research, it has contributed 
ly to the renown of Polish science 
abroad, providing an important link in in- 
ternational scientific and cultural coopera- 
on. 


Rules of the Road Simplified 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent years we have wit- 
a number of tragedies at sea that 

might well have been avoided had proper 
attention been placed upon adherence to 
“Rules of the Road.” It gives me 
Ereat pleasure, therefore, to place before 
the House a proposal to make the “Rules 
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of the Road” better understood by deck 
officers. The proposal is recounted Na an 
article which appears in the U.S. Naval 
Institute Proceedings of September 1964. 
Its author is Capt. E. J. Newbould, a dis- 
tinguished naval officer, whom many of 
you will remember from his term of 
service on the Hill. The article is as 
follows: 

RULES OF THE NAUTICAL ROAD FoR OFFICERS 

OF THE DECK 


“White over red, pilot ahead; 
Red over white, fishing at night,” 


Granted that this mnemonic is nọ sub- 
stitute for an understanding of the “Rules of 
the Nautical Road,” it does represent an 
honest effort to achieve a simplified method 
of learning the rules. Farwell: preeminent 
and indispensable, has nonetheless domi- 
nated the Navy's approach to the rules for 
too long. Farwell, perpetuated by the so- 
called “Simplified Rules of the Nautical 
Road.“ * is written for the admiralty lawyer, 
the master mariner, and the commanding 
officer. 

Reliance on the premise that the “Rules 
of the Road“ must be learned in toto, and 
applied only in the light of knowledge of 
court interpretations, has been self-defeat- 
ing insofar as officers of the deck are con- 
cerned. Officers of the deck approach the 
whistle dimdently. if at all, and are bemused 
by a welter of lights as they strain to recall 
whether, for example, the three white lights 
ahead represent a tug with a tow of more 
or less than 600 feet. 

The clutter of shapes, lights, and whistles 
outlined in the rules—and the subtle differ- 
ences between those required by Interna- 
tional and Inland Rules—are even now at 
the stage where they are beyond the reten- 
tiveness of the average intellect. New 
changes to the rules are already in the offing, 
and this before the most recent ones have 
been universally absorbed, All of the lights, 
whistles, and shapes in the precise form 
used by ships working on a submarine cable, 
seaplanes, vessels of 20 tons or 40 tons, ves- 
sels fishing, etc., need not be learned by 
officers of the deck if they are to achieve a 
minimum standard of competence. 

What is required is a thorough compre- 
hension of the basic and usual steering rules, 
the ability to identify the more important 
lights and sound signals, and sufficient fore- 
handedness to refer to the rules for those 
odd baskets, diamonds, and balls when they 
may properly expect to be encountered. 

The time is now, before new rules add to 
the confusion, to adopt the simple expedient 
of requiring our officers of the deck to mem- 
orize a few simple rules and insure that 
they have the confidence to use them in 
emergency situations which can and do arise 
before the captain can arrive on the bridge. 
Too many examples are available, but one 
glaring one may be cited here ot demonstrate 
how such a simple method of learning fun- 
damentals might well have avoided what 
sounds in the telling like an incredible 
maneuver. 

After exercises at sea, two U.S. Navy ships 
were aproaching Guantanamo in normal, 
clear Caribbean, daylight weather. Ship A 
overtook B and rammed her in the port quar- 


1 Ra; F. Farwell, “The Rules of the 
Nautical Road” (Annapolis: U.S. Naval In- 
stitute, 1954). 

20. W. Will, DT, “Simplified Rules of the 
Nautical Road” (Annapolis; U.S, Naval In- 
stitute, 1962). 
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ter. Neither ship sounded her whistle be- 
fore collision was inevitable. A board of 


investigation found ship A wholly at fault. 
But what about the officer of the deck in ship 
B? Here was a classic opportunity for the 
use of the five-blast International signal by 
the privileged vessel to alert ship A that her 
actions were, to say the least, not understood. 
If nothing else, such a-signal surely would 
have brought both commanding officers to 
the bridge and perhaps would have avoided 
acostly and inexcusable collision. The Navy 
is accused by our merchant marine brothers 
of not using the whistle often enough. While 
there may be room for improvement in their 
adherence to the rules, I believe that this par- 
ticular charge is justified. 

It is fatuous to put out any more directives 
such as “There shall be no more collisions 
in this fleet.” The answer lies in training 
each officer of the deck in the essentials of 
the Rules of the Road. This can be done by 
having him commit to memory the appended 
table—a true simplification of the rules of 
the road for employment by the officer of the 
day. This table on pages 138-139 consists 
of a practical selection of excerpts from the 
rules which the officer of the day must know 
by rote. 

Commanding officers must continue to ab- 
sorb Farwell and the latest court decisions. 
That is their job and will someday perhaps 
become the job of the officer of the deck. But 
for now, the officer of the day must be re- 
quired to memorize the multiplication tables, 
as it were, before he can approach his algebra. 
It may also be observed that reference to 
the heart of the Rules—the steering and 
sailing rules—is also omitted. An officer of 
the deck who does not already know these 
fundamentals should have his relief on deck. 


The introduction of radar has made life 
easier for the seaman in a variety of ways— 
including the application of the Rules of the 
Road. Radar grants a time interval to the 
Officer of the deck during which he can 
check that strange conglomeration of lights 
off the starboard bow. Radar also helps the 
officer of the day, by the nature of the return 
echo and by plotting to identify small ships 
fishing, sailing vessels, vessels in tow, sea- 
planes, and ships at anchor. While this does 
not complete the list of what radar can do 
for the officer of the deck, it does serye to 
illustrate why it is not imperative for him 
to take courses in memory improvement in 
order to know the rules of the road well 
enough to use them with confidence. 

Furthermore, we must accept the reality 
that pitifully few of our officers of the deck 
will be or will have been at sea for any ap- 
preciable length of time. There really is not 
sufficient time for them to absorb Farwell’'s 
nicety of detail—complete with footnotes. 
Indeed, the Farwell forest hides the trees and 
discourages the simple sailor. It is easily 
demonstrated that requiring the learning of 
capsule rules of the nautical road intro- 
duces the officer of the deck to this subject 
in a manner too long neglected and induces 
him voluntarily to approach the “forest” with 
confidence and interest. 

In all other subjects in the Navy we begin 
with the rudiments and advance to the com- 
plexities. For some unfathomable reason, 
this has not been so in teaching the rules of 
the road. The procedure outlined herein is 
a method of insuring that officers of the deck 
will develop the confidence that comes with 
knowledge. 

Farwell quite properly states: “The rules 
will not be better obeyed until they are 
better understood.” The rules will not be 
understood at all until they are learned. 
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Capsule rules of the nautical road 
(Proposed by Capt. E. J. Newbould, U.8. Navy) 
PART I, LIGHTS AND SHAPES 


Type vessel Island waters 


Day 


2 white range lights (I white light forward on smaller ships); | Nothing speclalll. 


side lights; and stern light. 


Power vessel underway Essentially the same, 


Any vessel at anchor ---|2 vane lighis ior 1 white light forward on smaller ships); | 1 black ball on larger ships Do. 
; or war 
Power vessel not under om mand 2 vertical red lights; side lights (only if making way); and 2 vertical black balls No special provisions but be alert for 
stern light. 1 or more red lights in forward part 


y 


of vessels which should be avoided. 
N. but de alert for 
specialized shapes for dredges, etc. 


Any vessel aground ------vr- rt Normal anchor lights plus 2 red vertical lights. _- aA pane 3 vertical black balls No special oven for shi I 
pec anchor lights and shapes are 
Power vessel towing or pushing... -.. 2 or 3 ics e white lights; side lights; and stern light | Nothing spe cla. Essenthally the same, 
ors g t. 
4 — — towed or pushed and sail- | Side Pants, Sod stern light (for sailing vessels and last ship in r Do. 
vessels. tow 
pilot vessels on station, under- | (a) 1 all-around 8 ee ) 1 intermittent. flareup | Nothing spee. Do. 
way, or at anchor. light; and (e) U g ships, side lights. At 
in anchor: Normal agri hts pine all-around and flareup 
Power-driven pilot 88 on station, Unierws: 1 all-around white light above all-around Nothing special. ..........-... Do, 


underway, or at anchor. 


roa Aich fy oni light; and (o) side lights. Atanchor: 
. ©, chor lights 1 9 99275 over red 


„ f 
Fishing vessels while fishing 3 possiilitie “underway: (a) * 8 light pie (light | Underway: Basket. At an- Night—Underway or at anchor: rod 
Ey s or flareup) toward ne! ) white light chor: (a) basket plus ball or aver white 2 Dare Und 
With or without sias. ights plus flarcup; and (b) basket plus bell plus Basket. At anchor: Basket plus 
(o) lored lantern with white plus flareup. At cone, ball. 
anchor: Normal anchor lights—usually I, plus und 
light toward net when approached. 
PART H. FOG SIGNALS 
International waters Inland waters 
Type vessel 
Signal Interval Interval 
Power vessel underway with | 1 prolonged blast Not more than 2 minutes between Not more than 1 minute be- 
way on. blasts, tween d . 

Power vessel underway, no | 2 prolonged blast sz. [Not more than 2 minutes between Not more than 1 minute, 

Bailing vessel underway. ....- 1, 2, or 3 prolonged blasts depending on ft Reap than 1 minute between | 1, 2, or 3 prolonged blasts de- Do. 

Any vessel at anchor (a) ipid Homing o of Snes and gong if | (a) Not more than 1 minute; (b) Do. 

over 350 wore plas ee 1 When approached too closely. 
set 1 We and 1 sh 
Any vessel aground...........| Ra 1d a of bell and gong (if | Not more than 1 minnte do.. Do. 
z l> zamen lus 3 strokes on bell after 
Vessels soning or not under | 1 Po s followed by 2 short blasts A — EF "by a hort prolonged followed Do. 
command, etc. į 

Vossols towed, .-.-.. 1 prolonged followed by 3 short blasts. doo . followed by 2 Do. 

Fishing vessels. ss A blast followed by rapid ringing o GG üͤͤͤͤ KA Same as any ship Ve or at anchor —4 short blasts 
danger signal. be used to express doubt of intention 
of another — 955 5 | 

PART III. MEANING OF SOUND SIGNALS 
INTERNATIONAL WATERS INLAND WATERS 
(Note.—To be used only when ships are (NoTE.—To be used only when ships are in t of one 
in sight of one another and never in fog) another and never 1n fog except for the danger signal 
A. 1 short blast: I am altering my course to starboard...........-....2... (a) . means "I intend to pass to port.“ Noither vessel has right of 
way, and other vessel must answer pro bya blast in order to ref r= ka 
( In crossing situation, when given b; ee ged vessel moans, “I intend to hold my course and 
© In PPP starboard hand.” „ May be 
on , 
b ac, Slat g . e To pace wie a a 
B. 2 short blasts: I am altering my course to port (a) In head and head meeting means, “I int “I intend to nd to pass starboard to oy oy either veniel 
pee ated Merc ‘vessel m . a ee ea 
9 n mean, Intend to ase you on your prt band” ay eni 
2 blasts or 4. Must be answered to proceed safely, 

O. 3 short blasts: My engines are back ing 1 are 

Di. 5 short blasts (oniy by privileged ves ): I doubt that burdened vessel eee Chav mar a . 8 May e by el 1 1 vessels, It 

taking action collision. means, “I am in doubt as to your course or intention!“ Ma; 

E. 1 long blast: 8 NR ee -----+-------| When clearing 8 pier. X ire 
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National Political Conventions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 29, 1964 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I believe the 
following editorial by William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., of the Hearst magazines is 
new, timely, and refreshing. 

NATIONAL POLITICAL CONVENTIONS 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in 
chief, the Hearst newspapers) 

Another national political convention has 
gone into the history books and while we'll 
have to walt 4 more years to see a like com- 
bination of hoopla and hokum, oratory and 
hot air, I feel that most of us will be able 
to endure the extended pause without too 
much n 5 

It's the practice of reporters in the days 
following a convention to ponder the pro- 
Ceedings of the preceding week and compare 
them to similar get-togethers of other years, 
80 herewith a few thoughts. 

As conventions go, the 1964 clambake of 
the Democratic Party rates on the dullish 
Side. Missing was the electric excitement 
that characterized previous gatherings—such 
as the 1948 explosion over civil rights in 

elphia, provoked by the fiery young 
mayor of Minneapolis (someone named Hu- 
BERT H. HUMPHREY); or the convention that 
nominated John F. Kennedy over Lyndon B. 
Johnson in Los Angeles 4 years ago. 

At Atlantic City, of recent but not fond 
Memory, President Johnson did his best to 
inject some suspense into the selection of his 
Tunning mate, but I’m afraid the result was 
& bit synthetic. Somehow the picture of 
L. B. J. being the last to know that Senator 
Humepnerr was foreordained as the Demo- 
cratic vice-presidential candidate just doesn’t 
Come into focus. 

If there were questions among reporters 
and delegates as the Wednesday deadline 
eared, they were: 

“Is it conceivable that the President will 
Pick anybody else but Huserr HUMPHREY?” 
„ and * 

“Then why the contrived suspense?” 

Personally, I was glad to hear that blunt- 
Spoken anti-Communist, Senator THOMAS 

ot Connecticut, was mentioned as in 
the running. But most newspapermen, on 
the basis of hard-boiled, pragmatic consid- 
eration of who would help L.B.J. most, did 
Rot rate Senator Dopp’s chances at all 
highly. 

The President's unexpected appearance to 
announce his choice of Senator HuMPHREY 
did bring a taste of drama into the hum- 
drum routine of the convention, and prob- 
ably reflected the President's own judgment 
that the big show was laying an egg. 

We imagined L.B.J, looking at and listen- 
ing to the dreary oratory of the first 2 days 
and grumbling to his aids that something 
had to be done, and quick. 

3 style, one of the boys gets an 


“I've got it, Chief—er, Mr. President,” he 
Says, “Why don't you fly up there and per- 
Ssonally announce the name of your Vice 
5 and milk it for alt the drama you 

Tu buy that, J. V.,“ says LBJ. “Lay on 
Air Force One, and G and the Secret Sery- 
ice and the helicopter and the motorcycle 
Cops, and away we go.” 

Well, maybe it didn’t happen that way. 
But 2,944 delegates and alternates and 
5,000 members of the various information 
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media couldn't all be wrong. The President 
unquestionably shared our feeling that the 
1964 show lacked the old punch of other 
years. The story line had leaked out in 
advance, 

Anyway, the President came, was seen, and 
conquered. 

But if this Sunday article could report 4 
weeks ago that HUBERT HUMPHREY'S nomina- 
tion was all but certain, don’t think it was 
anything the President didn't already know. 
I wrote at the time that the Humphrey boom 
had gone so far that the President would 
find it difficult to take the prize away from 
him. 

Speaking of the information media here 
are a few thoughts on one of them, 


Actually, TV is no longer reporting conven- 


tions. It Is producing them. And there's a 
big difference. 

The last conventions that TV reported 
were the 1952 meetings in Chicago. The 
networks turned their cameras and an- 
nouncers loose to tell you what was happen- 
ing, and to tell it as clearly and accurately 
as possible, which is the basic function of 
reporters in any medium of information. 
Those were exciting conventions, If you re- 
member, and TV transmitted the excitement. 

With the passage of 4 years, TV changed 
all that. By 1956, it was in the production 
end. Everything was arranged for the tele- 
vision cameras. 

In other words, where events had created 
the news before, TV was now bent on creat- 
ing the events. It's the difference, really, 
between the art of reporting—and it is an 
art—and the art of entertainment. 

Under the TV formula, spontaneity, for 
the most part, was ruled out. Those hours 
when TV has its most viewers, known as 
prime time, became of prime importance. 
The concept of presenting commentators in 
pairs crept in—that is, two announcers ask- 
ing questions of one another and replying 
with quasi-witty or quasi-sage answers. 

I don’t know what you would call them. 
They aren't comedy teams, except unwit- 
tingly. They aren't re teams. 
They're there to entertain, and while I'd be 
the first to assert that the pattern of po- 
litical conventions has become an anti- 
quated, crashing bore, the TV teamsters 
have done next to nothing to alleviate it. 

Probably it's too late to go back to the 
1952 style and “cover” a convention instead 
of producing it. As Columnist Russell Baker 
wrote so wittily in the New York Times a 
few days ago: 

“Any sensible convention in this age would 
put the delegates outside the hall entirely, 
and in fact that is where most sophisticated 
delegates remain for all but the most press- 
ing sessions. 

“They simply retire to someplace air-con- 
ditioned where cooling beverage is available 
and attend a television set. 

“This trend is resented by convention plan- 
ners as well as the television industry. The 
political managers fear that empty expanses 
in the hall, if shown on television, will have 
bad repercussions. The viewer may ask: ‘If 
the delegates are too bored to show up, why 
am I sitting here watching?“ 

The big headlines about the Alabama and 
Mississippi disputes put the true story out of 
perspective. This was nothing like the civil 
rights uproars of 1948, or other arguments 
in later conventions, 

Frank 


matter of this year’s civil rights altercations. 
Here are a few paragraphs: 
“Regardless of the immediate outcome of 
the (civil rights) struggle, the appearance of 
the freedom group from Mississippi was an 
augury of events dimly seen in the future. 
Things will never be the same 
“This is not to say that 
swerve from its overall allegiance to the 
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Democratic Party. What has been demon- 
strated here is the movement of influential 
southerners into the mainstream of the 


arty. 

ot “There was significance in the fact that 13 
members of the Alabama delegation were 
willing to sign a loyalty oath binding them to 
support the party ticket. This was the wave 
of the future in the South, not the posturing 
and bully boy antics displayed by Bull Con- 
nor, the State's national committeeman. 

“Bull Connor huffed and puffed and pro- 
bably gave the impression he was pushing 
people around just like the old days in Birm- 
ingham, The reverse was exactly the case. 
Bull Connor was being pushed around for the 
first time in his cotton pickin’ life, although 
not by physical force. What was bugging 
Bull Connor was the Irresistible tide of his- 
tory.” 

The coming men below the Mason and 
Dixon line are people like Governor Sanders 
of Georgia, Representative WELTNER of the 
same State—he wasn't afraid to sign the 
Civil Rights Act. They and other emerging 
leaders look to the future and not the past. 

They are no less southern because of it. 
It means that they have taken the proper 
measure of the times in which they live and 
no longer dream of the honeysuckle and 
magnolia of the past. 

Nine delegations from the Old South 
seemed rather happy to join in the nomina- 
tion of Lyndon Johnson, Might not that be 
bigger news than the trouble with two States 
which don't seem to want to remain in the 
Democratic Party anyway? 

Time will ten. And maybe time will give 
the answer to questions raised by Milt Kap- 
lan, the able chief of our Washington Bureau. 

Was this convention necessary? Or could 
it have been held in a telephone booth? 


Frank Daley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very deeply touched to learn of the recent 
untimely passing of my dear and valued 
friend, Frank Daley. 

The notable career of this fine Ameri- 
can was marked by an unusual spirit of 
dedication to his daily tasks and duties. 
His was a gifted and versatile mind, well 
stocked with ideas. He was aware, 
knowledgeable, and effective in probing 
complex political and governmental 
problems. 

His capability ranged over a wide field, 
and he was extremely well informed on 
a great variety of subjects. A publicist 
of skill and ingenuity, a commentator 
of eloquent phrasing and penetrating 
analysis, a champion of many good 
causes, he was fired by lusty enthusiasm 
and was anxious to work with zeal and 
devotion in whatever he undertook. 

Frank Daley was esteemed and re- 
spected in the Boston and Washington 
communities, and wherever he was 
known, for his ready wit, his keen mind, 
his broad interest and his unflagging la- 
bors. He was endowed with rare imagi- 
nation and the gift of foresight and deep 
understanding of the problems of gov- 
ernment and their reaction upon public 
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opinion. He was an accurate forecaster 
of political movements and events. 

I have known Frank Daley for years 
and have always held him in highest re- 
gard. He was a good, loyal friend, warm- 
hearted and generous spirited, and a con- 
siderate, gracious companion, always 
eager to lend a helping hand. 

He was in tune with the pace of modern 
life and a human being of understanding 
and love of his fellow man, exceptionally 
devoted to his family and friends and 
the cause of his country. We of Massa- 
chusetts are very proud of Frank Daley 
and his unselfish, constructive contribu- 
tions, and we join in mourning him. 

We are all the richer for having known 
and enjoyed the friendship of this tal- 
ented publicist and honored public rela- 
tions specialist, who was widely recog- 
nized as one of the best in his field. 

Those of us who were his friends, as 
well as community, State and Nation, 
have suffered a great and poignant loss 
and with a sense of deep grief share the 
great loss which has been sustained by his 
family and his dear ones and which is 
felt by all of us who knew him well. 

I feel a special sense of personal loss 
and sorrow, because I entertained deep 
affection for this fine, devoted, loyal 
friend, who so greatly and constructively 
adorned the congressional scene during 
the time he has been with us, and whose 
warm personality, sincerity, kindness, 
good works, counsel, and solid achieve- 
ments will long remain before us, not 
only as a very happy memory, but as a 
true source of gratitude and inspiration. 

Frank Daley was a great American and 
a dear, esteemed friend. I extend my 
most heartfelt sympathy to his bereaved 
family and all his dear ones, for whom 
he had such great love, and hope that the 
Good Lord will lighten their heavy bur- 
den of sorrow and bring them His con- 
soling blessings of comfort, courage, and 
peace. 

May Frank Daley find eternal rest in 
his heavenly home. 

May the Good Lord keep and cherish 


Cameron Voting Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following report 
to my constituents: 

ROLLCALL NO. 193, SOCIAL SECURITY, MEDICARE, 
FRUSTRATION AND FAILURE 


On Rollcall No. 193 the greatest dis- 


measure was a well-conceived piece of 
legislation, designed to provide the 

across-the-board increase in 
curity benefits in over 6 
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measure would have provided a 5-percent 
increase in benefits to some 20 million 
recipients of social security, as well as 
making an additional 600,000 individuals 
eligible for benefits. It also provided a 
decrease in the age for retired widows 
from 62 to 60 and allowed for children 
attending schools and colleges on a full- 
time basis to continue to receive benefits 
until the age of 21 rather than the pres- 
ent cutoff of 18. 

I say that the measure was well con- 
ceived in that the House provided ade- 
quate financing for these needed in- 
creased benefits by raising the base upon 
which taxes are paid from $4,800 to 
$5,400, as well as making a modest in- 
crease in the rate to be paid by both em- 
ployers and employees. I had hoped that 
the House bill would have also provided 
a medicare program similar to that ad- 
vocated by Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
former Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Senator Risicorr’s pro- 
posal was of a purely voluntary nature. 
It provided that persons eligible for social 
security benefits would have had an op- 
tion to elect either to receive the basic 
5-percent increase in benefits or a medi- 
care program. The House did not adopt 
such an amendment; however, it passed 
this measure by the overwhelming vote 
of 388 to 8. Numbered among those 388 
favorable votes were many persons who 
were voting for social security for the 
very first time and who did so, in my 
view, in bad faith for they did not have 
the slightest intention of sustaining that 
position when the bill was returned from 
the Senate for Senate-House con- 
ference. 

In the Senate amendments were 
tacked on that guaranteed the defeat of 
the measure. Instead of adopting the 
Ribicoff approach to medicare, which 
was both voluntary and actuarially 
sound, the Senate added the Gore amend- 
ment, which provided, in effect, the com- 
plete King-Anderson approach to medi- 
care and increased the across-the-board 
benefits of 5 percent provided in the 
House version to 7 percent. They did 
this without providing any additional 
funding and, therefore, threw the entire 
social security system actuarially out of 
balance. The funds payed out as a re- 
sult of the Senate amendments would 
have been substantially more than the 
income to the fund. The argument was 
advanced that the Senate did this solely 
for bargaining purposes with the intent 
of retreating to the Ribicoff concept in 
Senate-House conference. I am of the 
opinion that this was not done in good 
faith for the rules of the House are such 
that conference committees may not sub- 
mit totally new material back to the 
House from the conference. They can 
only submit material that was included 
in the original House or Senate bill. As 
there was no voluntary approach in 
either of the bills as passed by the re- 
spective bodies, the conference was pre- 
cluded from this compromise. 

Thus it was not possible for the con- 
ferees to return a bill that included medi- 
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care and was actuarilly sound. Six of 
the conferees were for eliminating medi- 
care and passing the social security pro- 
visions, the other six felt that if this were 
done that medicare would be set back an- 
other 10 years. This total impasse re- 
sulted in the bill dying in the Senate- 
House conference. 

As a result, the 88th Congress has 
failed the senior citizens by providing 
neither the needed increases and adjust- 
ments in social security nor a medicare 
plan. I believe this was a deliberately 
calculated plot and certainly the lop- 
sided vote in the House substantiates my 
view. It is absolutely incredible that the 
Congress enacted H.R. 3873 providing 
medical benefits for fishing boat entre- 
preneurs, as discussed under Rollcall 190, 
and failed the senior citizens. 

MEDICARE—APPALACHIA 


Though in the main the 88th Congress 
has been an exceptionally constructive 
one as evidenced by the enactment of 
legislation in the areas of civil rights, 
education, recreation, tax relief, poverty, 
and so forth, it is my view that this 
Congress has failed miserably in two 
vital areas. 

As discussed above my feelings are 
very strong with respect to the necessity 
of providing immediate amendment to 
the Social Security Act such as the pro- 
visions originally passed by the House 
in H.R. 11865 and inclusion of the RIBI- 
COFF approach of a voluntary medicare 
plan for social security recipients. 

The second area of failure is one in- 
volving the establishment of economic 
viability to the major depressed area 
of this country—Appalachia. The Ap- 
palachian legislation was passed by the 
Senate, was approved by the House com- 
mittee, and a rule was granted by the 
Rules Committee 45 days prior to ad- 
journment. The measure never came 
up on the floor because there were not 
enough votes on the House side to enact 
the legislation. The reasons are many 
and varied, but foremost among them 
must be the obstinance of northern 
liberals from both parties who took the 
position that they would support Appa- 
lachian legislation only after the south- 
erners agreed to support medicare legis- 
lation. The irony of this is that the 
northern liberals acted exactly as the re- 
actionary Republican Thaddeus Stevens 
did during the reconstruction period fol- 
lowing the Civil War. They attempted 
to beat the southerners into submission, 
completely ignoring the long-range in- 
terests of the country as a whole. 

At this point, I want to go on record 
urging the President to call a special 
session of the Congress to begin on Mon- 
day, November 16, for the purpose of 
enacting a Social Security and Medicare 
Act of 1964 and the Appalachian legis- 
lation. I hope that this view will be 
shared by many of my constituents and 
that you will so advise the President by 
writing the President of the United 
States, the White House, 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


Following is my rollcall report: 
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Rolleall Date š B. O. Not 


No. voting Brief doscription 
— Ey = 
175 1 Quorum call by Mr. Sprin a ier of Dlinois, ane ga absent, 
178 25 | Motion to recommit E foreign — oa appropria: ion b. 5 
177 26 OF ee a een eee appropr: Toy bill (ioe e on dreien ald eee relioail Nos. 
52-8, 4th report. 
178 2 FERA Quorum call by Mr. Williams, Democrat, of Mississippi, (27 Members absent), 
179 15 | On Honse acceptance of Senate amendments to H. R. 7152, Civil R 5 Member 
answered " tor position on civil rights see rolleall No. , lst report, 2d sess.). 
180 orum call by Mr. Gross, Republican, of lowa. (57 Members absent). 
* dl — On — — ate 8 Hunyo to Inyestigate Campaign expenditures: 
On acceptance report on resources research 
183 ..-| Quorum call b; 4 2 7855 ONT fr. Hail, Republican, of 3 ot Misourl, (92 Members sheet 
1% 88 | On 2 of protect postal patrons from obscene mall matter and Communist propa- 
98 


Ss & ES B E NSS SB 


5 E EE 8885 


Onn passage of bill establishing a National Commission on Technology, Automation, and 
Economie iag tees 
es tl LA, Tane e goran call by Mr. E N 1 bog Members absent.) 
esolution to ETS eration of =a water conservation fund, 
SA of ot iiine. Members absent.) 
oo . ne SSD mat oun a 
certain o 0 
ee N at 7 dle Health Service hospitals. 2 = 
C BES gaea by Mr. Martin, Repu 1. of Californie, (44 Members al 
fatten te 8 


of 1964." 
S ng eel dues uorum call by Mr. Gross, Republican, of Iowa. g 9 absent.) 
pC eee 56 lution to permit consideration of the Federal pa; by conference committee, 
ü orum call by Mr. Schwengel, Republican, of lows. (75 Members absent.) 
passage of ili establishing a National Wilderness Preservation System. 
uthorizing Tee Tee ae) Sor Scientific Reserve in Wisconsin (34 vote needed for passage; 
C. attending Senator Engie’s funeral in California). 
Providing for 5 operation, and maintenance of certain reclamation E DAR under 
ga „ Project Act. (R. B. C. attending Senator Engle’s ; would 
we voted yea. 
Acceptance of conference report on Defense Departinent appropriations, 
Amendment to Defense appropriations perinitting cutback repair work done by U.S. 


Navy pei ef lows 
y Mr. Morrison, Demoorat, of Louisiuna. (06 Members absent.) 
Quorum call by Mr. Gross, Republican, of Iowa. (71 Meinhers absent.) 
— ey fe Me Teague, 8 blican, Earset 9 aks. 
orum B 0 urn em 
ot cal by Nur BeA Republi SI Nahak 55 aoe bers 8 R. B. C. 
uorum . can, of Neh a, (45 Mem t; at 
meeting rite ees Rusk and aay te re Vietnam crisis.) 4 


58 
i 
15 
i 
a 
"hal 
588 
F 
5 
$ 
4 


Farliamantary mane 
228 13 | Motion to substitute Senate Judge Ge antipoverty bill for House version. 
. . Quorum call by Mr. Gross, Republican of lowa. (23 Members absent.) 
Motion to recommit Economic 0 ity Act of 1964. 


19 
21 ty Act of 1964. 

4&2 | On been pees of bill for veterans of World Wars I and II and Korea, 
48 | Amending District of Columbia Charitable Solicitation Act. 

53 | Amending the Trading With the ä 

74 ional mmissi 


368 8. tii Control on in Laos. 
.. OSS During period R. B. C. afr in California attending to District maea: He was also a 
to the Democratic State Convention. There were 6 quorum calls and 8 rollcalls. 
„„ Quorum call by Mr. O 1 (55 Members absent.) 
Nay_---.- pp of conference on meat import quotas. 
1 F President to carry out U.S. obligations under 
S Internstional Coffee Agreement Act. 
Adoption of ie report on Interest Equalization Tax Act to ald U. g. balance-of-pay- 


49 
53 
S ments 
ia 6 byt cg of — report on bill guaranteeing electricity in Pacific Northwest on pref- 
50 
40 
36 


S0 EN 


232 
183 
Yess 221 
N 230 

310 Adoption of conference report on Housing Act of 194 (H.R. 12175). 
242 „ consideration of H.R, 11926 to deny jurisdiction to Federal courts in 

rea 

218 3 —— of bill to deny jurisdiction of Federal courts in reapportionment cases, (1 Member 


Quorum call by Mr. Ashbrook, Republican, of Oliio. (58 Members asbent.) 
(84 Members absent.) 


C x ol Florida. (89 N absent.) 
Providing for stu ite for construction of a canal 5 Atlantic a 
Pacific ‘Oceans | a 2 feira lunch for epee “omee intern from Stanford U 


e & | BiN to mioni in rte fh and wildlife from insecticides and pesticides, 

uorum call by Mr, Gross, Republican, of lows. (63 Members absent.) 

uorum call by = Arends, Republican, of IIlinols. 5 a 1 Steck: ) 
i foramen Republican, of Ohio. embers absent.) 


present.) 

Quorum oat P Mr. aR Ropublican, of Minnesota, (104 Members absent; R.B.C. en 
route to 

Runa call b; fo Ifarris, Democrat, of Arkansas. (108 Menibers absent; R. B. O. en route 


2 ) 
Quorum call by Mi. pras N Towa. (264 Members absent; House RONDE 


Quorum call by Rr. blican por California. (139 Members absent.) 
Quorum call 81 55 Mr. Hall Re ican, of Missouri. (122 Members absent.) 


— t.) 
On passage Sol bill authorizing the Secretary of Interior to coo cay pings eo the State of Wiscon- 
sin in ost by Mr. and ttn of Ice Age San tific Reserve, 
3 8 Mr. Hull. . of M Members absent.) 
Ase aot 159 193 7 n passuge of resolution making continu N for fiscal year 
: Uong 3 uorum call by Mr. Gross, Kepublican, of Iowa. (89 Members ent 
F uorum call by Mr. Griifin, Republican, of Michigan, (83 Members nt.) 
MRT 236 $7 | Motion to recommit for amendment bill providing for extension and amendments of National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 and Pulilic Laws 815 and 874. 
0 88 | On final passage of National Defense Educution Act with conference committee amendments. 
| (2 Members answered present.) 
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Korean War Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Rrecorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter which expresses the com- 
radeship which exists between the 
Korean members of the Armed Forces 
and those of the United States and other 
nations which supported them in their 
endeavors: t 

SEOUL, KOREA, 
September 25, 1964. 
Hon. Jon M. MURPHY, 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
The U.S. Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear ConcressMan MurPHY: I would like 
to express on behalf of the members of the 
board of directors, Korean Committee, Re- 
lations Center International, Allies of the 
Korean War, my sincere thanks and appre- 
clation for the moral support and encourage- 
ment which you so generously rendered in 
our endeavor to promote the souvenir pro- 
gram for the 12,000 hospitalized United Na- 
tions, Korean war veterans under medical 
treatment at hospitals throughout the par- 
Uctpating free world nations of the Korean 
conflict. 


Gratitude is an expression which is fre- 
quently used but at the same time can eas- 
fly be forgotten. Like the olden day Ko- 

_ rean adage “the darkest spot is underneath 
the burning candlestick,” memories tend to 
be lax and forgetful of the mental anguish 
and sufferings of the wounded war veterans 
who once fought so courageously during Ko- 
rea's darkest hour. 

I am happy to inform you through the 
souvenir program that we have elicited a na- 
tionwide reawakening of the Korean people 
in urging them to fulfill our obligations to 
pay back in whatever small humble man- 
ner the overdue debt of gratitude which we 
owe to these heroic 12,000 hospitalized war 
veterans who fought so valiantly here in this 
frontline of defense of the free world na- 
tions against Communist aggression. 

It is sincerely hoped that through the 
medium of this souvenir collection drive 
from the people-to-people program, more and 


more wider depth of understanding and mu- 


tual friendship may develop between the Ko- 
rean people, the hospitalized war veterans, 
and your great people. 

To date, we have the honor to provide you 
with a brief breakdown of the souvenir pro- 
gram activities as follows: 

First consignment sent July 13, 1964: 1,944 
American war veterans at 37 VA hospitals 
in the United States of America; 59 Philip- 
pine war veterans at 1 Manila hospital. 

Second consignment sent September 25 
(transmitted Sept. 18, 1964): 3,530 Amer- 
ican war veterans at 41 VA hospitals in the 

United States of America; 95 Canadian war 
veterans at 20 hospitals in Canada; a total 
of 5,628 UN wur veterans at 99 hospitals. 

The Korean society as represented by its 
citizens, newspaper publishers and editors, 
government officials, national assemblymen, 
school principals, these and other support- 
ing organs and agencies have banded to- 
gether to do something In their most humble 
way to present souvenir mementos as tokens 
of thanks and affection for hospitalized war 
veterans who are our guardians of freedom's 
frontier. 
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The goal is only half over, when we recall 
that there are still a remainder of over 6,000 
American hospitalized war veterans whose 
noble sacrifices we must not forget and to 


whom we shall devote our utmost efforts to 


prepare and send our third consignment of 
Korean souvenir mementos to these hos- 
pitalized war veterans. We hope to be able 
to send these additional gifts before Christ- 
mas. 8 
In closing I shall pray for your reelection, 
knowing that you shall succeed. With best 
wishes and renewed assurances of my high- 
est esteem, I remain. 

Very sincerely, 

KAP-CHONG Cut, 
Director, Souvenir Program. 


Letters to a Daughter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an article from the Oc- 
tober issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
wherein is copied four wonderful letters 
written by Senator BARRY GOLDWATER to 
his daughter, Joanne. 

Mr. Speaker, I place this article In the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp that millions of 
American children might read and profit 
thereby, including my own grandchil- 
dren, Anne, Joan, Janet, MaryBen, and 
Donald. 

The article follows: 

LETTERS ro A DAUGHTER 


Over the years, duty has often separated 
Barry M. GOLDWATER from his four children. 
Experience taught him, long before his nom- 
ination as Republican candidate for the 
Presidency, that long-distance phoning was 
not enough. Only by writing his girls and 
boys at some length could the Senator ex- 
press fully his concern for their growth and 
well-being in heart, mind, and body. 

An early riser, he often composed these 
family letters at the crack of dawn, pecking 
them out on a portable typewriter. None 
was revised. Once, in his Senate office, he 
remarked to me, “Through letters I preserved 
emotional closeness with my children. It 
worked out better than you might have 
imagined.” 

The four letters presented here were writ- 
ten to his first-born child, Joanne, now Mrs. 
Thomas Ross. Made available to me by Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER and Mrs. Ross, the selection 
ranges from the time Joanne was 12 years 
old until her wedding day. 

Mrs. Ross is the wife of a resident surgeon 
at Harbor General Hospital in Torrance, 
Caltf., and the mother of four children: 6- 
year-old Carolyn, 5-year-old Cynthia (whom 
they call CO“), 3-year-old Thomas Michael 
and 1-year-old Alison. “I saved these letters 
because they were so beautiful,” Mrs. Ross 
told me. “Daddy put so much of himself 
into them.” 

Urged in the letters to develop self-reli- 
ance, Mrs. Ross is meeting that injunction 
fully. “She is so unspoiled,” ber mother 
said, “that she does her own housework and 
her own cooking. She cares for the children 
herself, with the help only of babysitters, and 
even does her own sewing.” The Goldwaters’ 
modern desert home in Phoenix, Ariz., has a 
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guest cottage which Joanne and her family 
often use, 

Mrs. Ross speaks of her family with great 
affection. “Daddy and mother are opposite 
personalities. He kes camping, She is 
happier In a resort. Yet she has learned to 
cultivate his interests. My brothers, Barry, 
Jr., and Mike, are also very different from 
each other. 

“Barry ts so Intense that he once developed 
an ulcer. He looks like daddy, and he is 
always trying to live up to daddy's image. 
Both daddy and he think they're right, and 
when they disagree there's quite a merry- 
go-round. 

“Mike doesn’t Iook like daddy, and isn’t 
burdened with the image. Mike's his oon 
man, sharp. clever, and witty. My 20-year- 
old sister—little Peggy as we call her, to dis- 
tinguish her from mother, who ls known as 
big Pegry—tis.an easy-going, sweet, beautiful, 
poised girl who grew up very fast." 

The years spanned by the letters remain 
viyid to Mrs. Ross. “Camping trips with 
daddy,” she told me, “are the outstanding 
memories of my childhood. We started the 
trips when I was 10. Little Peggy missed 
them all. Barry, Jr., and Mike were little 
boys and tagged along. It secmed I had all 
the fun.“ 

FLORA RHETA SCHREIBER, 


June 11, 1948. 

DEAREST JOANNE: Those beautiful quaking 
aspens you have seen in the forests as we 
have driven along have one purpose in Life. 
I want to tell you about them because they 
remind me a lot of mommy and me and you 
kids. Those aspens are born and grow just to 
protect the spruce tree when it Is born. As 
the spruce grows bigger and bigger, the 
aspens gradually grow old and tired and even 
die after a while, but the spruce which has 
had its tender self protected in its childhood 
grows into one of the forest's most wonder- 
ful trees. Now think about mommy and me 
as aspens standing there quaking ourselves in 
the winds that blow, catching the cold snows 
of life, bearing the hot rays of the sun, all to 
protect you from those things until you are 
strong enough and wise enough to do them 
yourself. We aren't quaking from fear but 
from the joy of being able to sce your life 
develop, and you grow into tall, straight men 
and women, Now you have almost reached 
the point where you don't need us as much 
as you used to, just Itke the spruce reaches 
a place in his life where the aspens are not 
much use to him. 

Now you stand like the young spruce, a 
pretty, straight young thing whose head Is 
beginning to peep above the protection of 
mommy's and daddy's watchfulness. 

We have seen you grow this far and have 
influenced you all we could toward the at- 
tainment of beauty that is now yours, 
Funny thing about that word beauty. I don't 
mean just a pretty face and a pretty body, 
but I mean something deeper. Take y 
she is the most beautiful woman in the world 
not because her face is pretty, but because 
people like her to be around, she smiles, she 
helps other people, she is kind and thought- 
ful, that, Joanne, Is the true meaning of the 
word beauty. The spruce tree is like that 
too. He reaches the age we have been talk- 
ing about and then he is pretty, but what he 
grows into after he goes on his own is up to 
him, Will his branches reach toward God's 
sky and protect those weary people who come 
to rest under him? Will you in your growing 
become a woman the world wants to know 
because you will offer the friendship of your 
heart to them? Or will the tree and you not 
grow these branches but hold them unto 
yourselves, becoming still a pretty tree and 
a pretty woman but ugly to the thinking of 
men and women? 
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Will this tree cover his branches with 
bright, shiny leaves that will reflect to all 
who pass the warmth of the sun, will you 
grow so that your smile and your eyes will 
reflect to all the happiness of your heart, or 
will you both become things of homeliness 
because you won't share with the world the 
joy of living and the happiness of your minds. 
and hearts? 

Iam telling you all this because from now 
on a lot of what you eventually become, a 
lovely woman, a happy woman, a brilliant, 
Popular woman depends on you. You can't 
Zo through life being these things and at the 
Same time frowning. 

You can’t achieve these things and be 
frumpy, you have to grow so that your every 
deed and look reflect the glory that is now in 
Jour heart and soul. Smile, think right, be- 
lieve in God and your family and your coun- 
try. You can become one of the most beau- 
tiful women in this worldwide forest of 
men and women. It's up to you. 

T love you, 

Danpy. 
JANUARY 18, 1950. 

My Daruinc Joanne: On this your 14th 
birthday I would like to wish for you all the 
happiness and beauty this world can offer 
& young and beautiful girl. I would also 
like to say a few things to you that can be 
Said again and again during your life, so 
that explains the letter instead of just a 

whose words would float on out an 
Open window. 

These words you can save if you wish and 
Tead them again when you are older. 

As you are now 14, I should tell you some 
things a girl of that age should be doing, 
and as far as that goes. a girl of any age. 
You must be tolerant and patient with other 
People. You must not be selfish. You must 
remember that-because you have been fortu- 
nate to have been born in a family with a 
small amount of what people call wealth 
that you must be very careful of the things 
I have already mentioned, tolerance and 
Patience. It is easy for you to forget these 
things, but you must never, never forget 
them. 

Your attitude at times toward Mommy 
and me is one of impatience born of a 
‘thought in your head that we don't under- 
Stand you or your desires as a young girl, 
We are not that old that we have forgotten 
dur own young days, and what we advise 
you is born of experience. What we tell 
you are signposts along your life whose 
letters have been painted with the colors 
of years. We want you to heed us and to 
listen to us. As you grow older, what we 
tell you and adyise you will be tempered 
With what you are able to associate with 
those things from your own growing experi- 
ence, but right now when you are only 14 
You must lean on us and believe us. 

Laziness in your schoolwork and your work 
at home will only result in your being a lazy 
Woman, and believe me, man to girl, there 
is nothing worse than a lazy woman unless 
it's two lazy women. 

It is easy to become lazy. It is a bad habit 


that many, many people in this world have 


gotten into, but it is not a habit that at- 
tractive people will ever get into. 

Watch these things I have told you about. 
Tolerance, patience and laziness. You have 
shown signs of all of them, and it has been 
Only natural. You are still very young and 
you can change these things, and I am asking 
you that during this coming year you 
Teal hard to correct them. 
tone of voice to Mommy and me and 
brothers and sister. We all want to live to- 
gether in a happy, contented home, and with 
ren screeching at the others it won't be so 
sappy. 
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Remember, Joanne, that the happiest peo- 
ple in this world are the people who are busy 
trying to make others happy. The truest 
words ever said or written are: Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto you.” 
Keep those words close to your heart and 
let the feeling of them go through your 
every thought and every act. It is easy to 
say, What's in it for me?” but it's hard to 
say, “Will it help others?” but those last 
four words can become the slide rule of your 
actions that will make your life the happy, 
wonderful thing that I know it will always 
be. I am proud to be your father, 

Love always, 
DADDY. 


(Undated, circa 1952) 


Dearest JoanNe: I keep thinking that I 


will see you each day, and when night comes 
and that hasn't happened, then I renew 
again my pledge to write you on the morrow. 
This then is the morning for the letter, but 
believe me I would much prefer sitting with 
you someplace and talking this over with 
you than resorting to the coldness of black 
print on white paper. So when you read it, 
if there are questions, then we can talk next 
time we are together but then the subject 
isn’t that kind it’s just what your old man 
thinks about the period of your life you are 
going through. I say these things to you 
‘cause I remember just about your age I got 
to thinking the same things, and I guess I 
got as low in the mind as you seem to be. 
You see I started school with the idea that I 
didn't need to study. I wasn't exactly lazy, 
but I didn’t apply myself. I had a much 
better time doing other things. 

Sort of like you, isn’t it? Well, one day 
I figured out that if I wanted to be a poor 
student, then I was on the right path, but 
if I wanted to pass and to make better grades, 
then a little work was in order, and by 
golly it worked, and you know what? every- 
thing else worked better too. I had more 
fun and I got along in other activities better, 
which leads me to this point. It’s almost 
impossible for one person to be everything 
to herself or to anyone, there have to be 
compromises, like an airplane; when we want 
to make a fast one, then we have to forget 
payload and lift, if we want payload and 
lift, then we have to forget speed, to get the 
best airplane for all purposes we compromise 
among all the factors. By doing this we 
build better and better airplanes that go 
faster and faster and carry more and more, 
so it is with a person. If she wants to be 
a good student and nothing else, then she 
gives up other interests, if she wants to be 
social, then she forgets her schooling. Now, 
if she wants to be a little of both, she com- 
promises, she studies a little more and plays 
& little less, and the first thing you know, 
she is better at both school and the extra- 
curricular affairs. 

What you should do then is to study a bit 
more and play a bit less, but never quit 
playing for studying or quit studying for 
playing. Your job is to make the best of 
what you have, and you have a whale of a 
lot. You have charm that others work hard 
to develop, you have brains, but you haven't 
been able to put them to their best use yet; 
you have many friends and you make friends 
easily, 50, baby, you start with more than 
most girls ever wind up with and most im- 
portant to your dad, you are honest, and 
whatever you do in this attempt to compro- 
mise your efforts, never, never give up the 
honesty that is the basic rock in your foun- 
dation of a successful life. The honors of 
the world mean nothing if your head rests 
uneasily on your pillow from the pangs of 
a guilty or dishonest conscience. I would 
rather hold my head high in honesty than 
be king. 
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Don't take this as criticism. It's only me 
watching you live through the same things 
I lived through, and I'm only trying to be 
a roadmap for you. 

Love, 
Dapoy. 


G.I. Snoopers or Is This America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, IR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 17, 1964, the Nutley, N.J., Sun, 
the oldest weekly newspaper in New Jer- 
sey's largest county, published a thought- 
provoking editorial entitled “The G.L 
Snoopers or Is This America?“ . This 
editorial makes a strong case against 
the invasion of privacy by government 
and industry through the use of tele- 
phonic and other snooping devices. 

The Nutley Sun is published by Frank 
A. Orechio. Long a New Jersey civic 
leader, Mr. Orechio enjoys a well de- 
served reputation as an outspoken de- 
fender of individual rights and good 
government. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the broad in- 
terest in this subject, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert this fine editorial in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


[From the Nutley (N.J.) Sun, Sept. 17, 1964] 
Tue GI SNOOPERS on Is THIS AMERICA? 


Monday, Congressman CORNELIUS GALLA- 
cer, Democrat, of Jersey City, praised Labor 
Secretary W. Willard Wirtz for banning the 
use of telephone recording and other snoop- 
ing devices in the Labor De nt, 

This astonishing compliment to Wirtz was 
also accompanied by another still more 
shocking statement by the Jersey City Demo- 
crat. GALLAGHER said he hoped other Gov- 
ernment agencies would take similar action. 

The Congressman is chairman of a special 
congressional committee which plans to con- 
duct a broad investigation of the invasion of 
privacy by Government and industry. 

We believe snooping by the Government 
upon the activities of its employees is repre- 
hensible and un-American. If GOP US. 
Senate candidate Bernard M. Shanley is look- 
ing around for a good issue to hammer the 
Democrat national administration here is one 
ready made for him. 

Our senior U.S. Senator Currrorp P. Case 
should get into the act also. Case should 
demand that the U.S. Senate conduct a 
similar investigation but hold public heat- 
ings on the subject in order that American 
citizens across the land may fully realize the 
extent of our gestapo-type Government. 

The use of gestapo-type tactics was accel- 
erated under the rule of Robert F. Kennedy 
when he governed the affairs of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. This hangover from the 
Bobby Kennedy era must be ousted from our 
American way of life. If any sleuths from 
the Gallagher investigation committee want 
to hit real pay dirt all they have to do is 
spend a little time in the New York-New 
Jersey area, quizzing demoralized Federal 
employees. In fact, GALLAGHER should pub- 
lish a post office box number inviting Federal 
employees to use it for letters detailing their 
personal experience with the snooping tactics 
of our Federal Government. 
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Often we hear much from the Civil Lib- 
erties Union on questions of individual free- 
dom. Where is this vaunted organization 
today when the privacy of Federal employees 
is subject to invasion by one sleuth after 
another? 

‘Where are those liberals in both Houses of 
Congress who wall and moan in defense of 
liberal causes but now remain strangely 
silent in the face of the indecent, unfair, 
Nazi-type disclosures inherent in GaLLacHEr’s 
public statement of Monday? 


New York Educators Hail Humanities 
Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, a 
number of New York educators have 
written to me regarding H.R. 12406, 
which I introduced on August 17. I 
wish to bring these letters to the atten- 
tion of the House, as follows: 

AMERICAL COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES, 
New York, N. T., August 27, 1964. 
Hon, WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
House Office Butiding, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN MOORHEAD: In intro- 
ducing HR. 12406 you have performed a 
great service not only for all of us who are 
concerned about the plight of the humanities 
in America, but also for the country as a 
whole. I was especially pleased to see that 
you had followed so closely the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on the Humanities, 
which seem to me the most sensible that have 
yet been put forward in this area. I am sure 
you are correct in thinking that no action 
on your bill can be expected in the present 
Congress, but I share your hope that the very 
fact that a bill has been introduced will 
serve both to stimulate and to focus dis- 
cussion in the coming months. I would hope 
that by January the climate of opinion both 
in the country and in the Congress will be 

ous for the reintroduction of the bill; 
the two editorials you were kind enough to 
send me are most encouraging. 

I very much look forward to the 
whole situation with you after the election. 
In the meantime, if there is anything we can 
do to be of assistance to you, please do not 
hesitate to call upon us. 

Yours sincerely, 
FREDERICK BURKHARDT, 
President, 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, 
Bronx, N. F., August 31, 1964. 
Hon. WLAN S. MOORHEAD, 
US. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Moorrean: I was delighted to 
learn that you have introduced in the House 
ef Representatives a bill for the establish- 
ment of a national humanities foundation, 
This is a most enlightened step, and one 
that will mean much to the educational 
future of our country. I think I can say 
without fear of contradiction that the 200 
graduate faculty members at Fordham join 
with me in congratulating you on this far- 
sighted action. 

I have read H.R. 12100 and have found it 
eminently satisfactory. My only regrct is 
that the initial appropriation requested 
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seems excessively modest. But then per- 
haps it is best to begin slowly. 
With every best wish for the success of 
the bill in Congress, I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Josern F. MULLIGAN, S. J. 
Dean, Graduate School, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE 
STATE oy New YORK, 
Albany, August 19, 1964. 
The Honorable Representative WILLIAM S. 
MoorneaD, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. ; 

Hon. Mr. Moorneap: I read with interest 
and delight the article in a recent New York 
Times which describes your proposal of a 
bill in Congress “to promote progress and 
scholarship in the humanities.” It is a 
much needed move and I do hope you and 
other Members of the House will continue to 
press for passage of the bill. 

You may be interested to know that we in 
the New York State Education Department 
are already at work on a project which in- 
tegrates the arts and humanities with the 
ongoing curriculum at the ninth level in 
13 New York State project schools. 

Enclosed find pamphlets explaining more 
about project CUE which has been operating 
under a Federal grant from the U.S. Office 
of Education. CUE has met with consid- 
erable success here in New York State and 
the U.S. Office of Education is very pleased 
with our efforts. 

However, we feel theer is much need for 
national support in this area as we know 
from personal experience it is well nigh im- 
possible for single school systems to initiate 
such programs without outside help. If 
there is anything we can do or any way we 
can help insure the passage of this bill or 
give you more information about our pro- 
gram, please feel free to call upon us. 

Good luck and success with the humani- 
ties bill and congratulations on your fore- 
sightedness in championing this issue, 

Sincerely yours, 
Grace N. Lacy, 
Associate Director, Project CUE. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York, N.Y. August 26, 1964. 
The Honorable WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.O. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN MoorHEAD: Many 
thanks for your letter of Auugst 24 with 
enclosures HR, 12406. I have 
been following very closely the work of the 
Keeney Commission and have already read 
their final report. I am pleased to know 
that this bill is to be reintroduced during 
the opening days of the 89th Congress, and 
you may be sure that I will continue to fol- 
low its course with interest and will do 
whatever I can to give it encoursgement and 


GRAYSON KRK, 
President. 
HOFSTRA UNIVERSITY, 
Hempstead, Long Island, N.Y. 
September 1, 1964, 
Congressman WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: This is to applaud your sponsor- 
ship of H.R, 12406, providing for the estab- 
lishment of the national humanities foun- 
dation. 

Here at Hofstra the master of arts program 
in humanities has been in existence for 5 
years. Primarily designed for secondary 
schoolteachers of English, drama, fine arts, 
music, and foreign languages, the program 
fecks to broaden students awareness and 
appreciation of humanistic studies outside 
of their specialization. Central to this pur- 
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pose is the study of Renaissance art and con- 
temporary problems of esthetics in 20th 
century literature and art. The culminating 
experience Is the carefully supervised writing 
of a master’s essay interrelating at least two 
disciplines of the arts. 

I outline our program in order to let you 
know of the reason for our special interest 
in the national humanities foundation. 

To be brief, then, I should like to com- 
mend you especially for including provisions 
respecting the broadness of the foundation’s 
purpose, the emphasis on scholarships and 
other grants, the interchange of information, 
and the publication of scholarly work. 


Sincerely, 
A. R. Davis, 
Director, Graduate Program, in the 
Humanities. 


AUBURN UNIVERSITY, 
Auburn, Ala, September 1, 1964. 
Hon, WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: On my behalf and that of the 
75 members of the English faculty of Auburn 
University, I wish to commend you for your 
recent action in introducing a bill in the 
House to create a national humanities 
foundation, If this bill ts passed, it will 
begin to correct a serious national imbalance 
which exists in the support available to the 
sciences and that avallable to the humanistic 
elds, 

It is perhaps understandable that defense 
considerations account for the great support 
being given the sciences today, and I think 
It is right and proper for the sciences to be 
well supported, At the same time, I am 
among those who believe the future wars 
may well be won with words instead of 
bombs, and that we cannot afford to neglect 
the kind of training in history, philosophy, 
language, and literature which will produce 
highly literate citizens and wise national 
leaders, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. R. PATRICK, 
Head Professor of English, 
SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
New Fork, N. V., August 31, 1964. 

Hon. WII IAN S. MOORHEAD, 

1023 New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The Speech Association of Amer- 
ica is gratified to learn that you have intro- 
duced H.R. 12406 to establish a National 
Humanities Foundation. The need for a 
Federal program in the humanities is mani- 
fest. Although the discipline of speech in 
many ways transcends the usual academic 
categories, many of our major concerns cer- 
tainly fall within the usual definition of “the 
humanities.” 

The Speech Association of America will be 
anxious to lend its support to H.R. 12406. 
Any information or suggestions that your 
office may have will be gratefully received. 

The legislation that you have Introduced 
is long overduc; you are to be congratulated 
for your initiative and support. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILIAM Worx, 
Executive Secretary. 
STATE Untverstry COLLEGE, 
Plattsburgh, N.Y., August 21, 1984. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
Representatipe in Congress, 
$226 Westminster Place, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

My pear CONGRESSMAN: Please allow me to 
congratule you upon your sponsorship of a 
bill to establish a National Humanities 
Foundation. I am sure that I speak for 
thousands of others, like me faculty mem- 
bers in humane studies in American higher 
education, all of whom applaud the wisdom 
of this bill. 
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If it should be enacted, as I have no doubt 
it will, the benefits both tangible and intan- 
Bible to future generations of America as 
Well as to us today will be incalculable. I am 
eure you will discover that faculty members 
in the humanities throughout our land will 
Proffer all possible cooperation to assure the 
Success of the foundation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun T. GouptHwarr, Chairman. 


Czechoslovakian Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
With mixed feelings that we commemo- 
Tate the 20th anniversary of the national 
uprising in Czechoslovakia in 1944. The 
exhilaration of pride and admiration for 
the brave souls who revolted against 
their oppressors from both east and 
West is tempered with sadness as we con- 
Sider the suppression of that free spirit 
Which is the mark of the Czechoslo- 
vakian people no matter who their rulers 
May be. It is a sobering thought to con- 
template the crushing of right by might, 
the struggle of principle against power. 

Czechoslovakia in 1944 was caught be- 
tween the crushing force of the Nazis, 
ho had overrun their country since 
1939, and the more powerful Red Army 
of the Soviet Union, which reached the 
Czechoslovakian frontier in 1944. At 
the moment when true liberation seemed 
at hand, the people, encouraged by the 
Government-in-exile about to return 
from London, rose against the puppet 
government and drove the Russians back 
from the Slovak-Polish frontiers, only to 
be suppressed again by the Germans be- 
fore their final ousting by the Russians. 

Despite the crushing blows that caused 
all resistance to cease, the noble effort 
of the Czechoslovak nationalists was not, 
indeed, in vain. Not only did it show 
Once more that the independent spirit of 
Czechoslovakia was ever active; it also 
won for the National Committee, which 
had led the resistance, the recognition 
by the incoming leaders of its right to 
take over the government. The National 
Committees which were recognized at 
this time were to remain the effective 
basis of government until the 1948 Com- 
munist takeover. 

The spirit of independence in Czecho- 
Slovakia has remained indomitable 
throughout all regimes. When it emer- 
ged triumphant after World War I, and 
the new nation took its place on the 
international scene, the world was to hail 
in Czechoslovakia one of the outstand- 
555 examples of true democracy in his- 

ry. 

Through all the years of its independ- 
ence, between World Wars I and II. 
Czechoslovakia was recognized as the ex- 
emplification of true democracy. In the 
constitution of the new state, born in 
1918, provision was made for liberty of 
the individual, freedom of the press, 
freedom of association, and freedom of 
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assembly. And these were not mere pa- 
per freedoms. ‘They were put into prac- 
tice. 

The Czech soul, as that remarkable 
founder of his country, Thomas Ma- 
saryk, saw it, was indelibly marked with 
an independence of spirit and originality 
of thought which became characteristic 
of that doughty little country. 

Today we celebrate the anniversaries 
of those two great occasions: First, the 
birth of the new nation, 46 years ago, 
when after World War I it originated 
through that truly democratic process, 
the self-determination of people; and 
second, the manifestation of that same 
vigor of soul and bravery of heart that 
sought to regain and maintain freedom 
in 1944. 

Nor have the people ever really lost 
that aura of freedom in Czechoslovakia, 
in spite of all the superimposed govern- 
ments which have sought to destroy it. 
Though they languish politically behind 
the Iron Curtain these many years, the 
Western World has ever had a sense of 
the temporariness of this indignity thrust 
upon an unwilling people. Our admira- 
tion and our sympathy is ever with those 
who struggle for liberty as Czechoslova- 
kia has struggled. It applauds the mani- 
festation of an inextinguishable freedom 
of mind and spirit. 


One Goal—One Cause 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
good constituent, Mr. Nick La Bella, upon 
the death of two men, wrote a letter to 
the editor of his local newspaper, the 
“Oyster Bay Guardian,” which carries 
a message for all of us. I am proud to 
place it in the RECORD: 

Dear Eprror: When a pastor dies, it is 
as if a large oak is felled from the forest 
and the empty space reflecting against the 
sky leaves us all a little lonelier. 

Two left us this past week. 

One I visited, was lying in almost regal 
splendor—the other, a simple bier, yet with 
a splendor all its own. 

One a leader in a church, whose members 
are numbered in the millions, the other a 
simple pastor of a small flock and yet each; 
did his duty and was a true shepherd to his 
children. 

One suffered years of illness with surely 
saintly fortitude and humor. 

The other worked hard right up to the 
last day * * lesson is here for all of 
us. One taught us that years of physical 
pain can be met head on with prayer, humor, 
and understanding. The other left us the 
lesson that if one can do effectively the job 
to which we have been assigned, a ray of 
light will lead us too, to the proper road. 

I am sure both spirits are still looking 
over their fiock, not in their former earthly 
pigmentations of black and white, but rather 
blended together in God (who is after all) 
our common Father, Golden Light. For in 
eternity there are no black and white color 
schemes. A lesson for us all. 

It is not by a man's color, or economic 
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status that a man's worth is judged but 
rather, how well did he use what goods his 
Creator gave him, and to what benefit for 
his fellow neighbor. 

Let us first take the slums out of the 
man before taking the man from the slums, 

May Fr. Vincent Short and Rev, Moses T. 
Smith glance down our way and continue 
to guide us. 


Nick La BELLA, 
Oyster Bay, N.Y. f 


Democracy and Our Newspapers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, most 
Americans during the week October 11- 
17 will reach for their newspapers not 
knowing or little caring that it happens 
to be National Newspaper Week. 

Newspapermen themselves, already 
numb from the barrage of overlapping, 
conflicting, and sometimes ridiculous na- 
tional weekly obseryances, will pause 
only briefly in their labor to pay tribute 
to their chosen field. 

It is a busy world but this kind of ob- 


servance is not appropriate to the occa- 


sion. Further comment is in order. 

Newspapers are a vital part of our na- 
tional life. At the same time, they are 
both the pulse of the community and the 
trusted purveyor of truth to the com- 
munity. 

Because it holds a position of intimacy 
and trust, the newspaper bears a fantas- 
tic burden of responsibility—the kind of 
responsibility that we in public office can 
fully understand. 

Let us consider for a moment the prob- 
lems of an editor who is confronted daily 
with a flow of significant news, most of 
which he cannot possibly fit into the col- 
umns of his publication. Every day he 
sits in Solomon’s chair deciding what 
his readers will see in the next edition, 
discarding that which he considers least 
important. It is a perpetual moment of 
decision. It is no job for the faint- 
hearted. “= 

Certainly it is not a job for the mis- 
guided or the incompetent. For every 
time that only one side of an issue is re- 
ported, every time a reporter injects per- 
sonal feelings to distort the truth, every 
time an error in fact inadvertently passes 
the editor’s vigilant blue pencil, the 
reader is cheated of his right to know, 
robbed of his right to make an intelli- 
gent judgment. 

Newspapers are in a constant battle 
to stay alive in a tough competitive busi- 
ness. It is a battle against time, a battle 
against prejudice, against cleverly dis- 
guised lies, evasive officials, and public 
apathy. 

Individual newspapers do not always 
win this battle. And, as in other fields 
there are always a few unfortunately, 
who do not even try to win. 

But, fortunately for all who believe in 
democracy, the vast majority of news- 
Papers across this Nation do wage an 
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aggressive battle to find the truth and 
to bring it to light. 
- Without newspapers our American way 
of life would soon die, for the light of 
democracy must be kindled and fed by 
the judgments of an informed people. 
The greatness of our Nation depends 
on the greatness of our newspapers. 


Tribute to Albert Rains 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 30, 1964 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the Alabama delegation, I have re- 
quested this time in order to give the 
membership of the House an opportunity 
to join with us in paying tribute to an 
outstanding Member of this Body who 
is retiring at the end of this session. I 
speak of ALBERT Rains, a worthy son of 
Alabama. 

ALBERT was born in DeKalb County, 
Ala., on March 11, 1902, which makes 
him a young man—one of this genera- 
tion. While young in years and in spirit, 
he is old in legislative experience and is 
certainly one of, if not the best, debaters 
in the House. 

After attending the public schools of 
DeKalb County, he attended Snead Sem- 
inary which is now Snead College, being 
a member of the board of trustees of 
this fine institution and also of Jackson- 
ville State Teachers College and the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 

Mr. Rats is a lawyer by profession, 
having been admitted to the bar in 1928, 
and commenced practice in Gadsden 
where he has since resided. He served 
as city attorney of Gadsden for 10 years, 
was a member of the house of represen- 
tatives of the Alabama Legislature from 
Etowah County where he distinguished 
himself as a leader. He was an officer in 
many local organizations and has always 
given of his time and energies to many 
patriotic, fraternal, and religious causes. 
He is married to the former Allison Blair 
of Centre, Ala., who has been most help- 
ful to him in his career. 

Congressman Rarns has been quite ac- 
tive in speaking for the Democratic 
Party, both in his own State and 
throughout the Nation. He is a Demo- 
crat in every sense of the word. While 
he espouses the philosophy of the Demo- 
cratic Party and really fights for it every 
inch of the way, no one can charge that 
he was so blinded to partisanship that he 
did not fight fair or ever hit below the 
belt. 

Yesterday during the debate on the 
Housing legislation, many Members took 
the occasion to pay tribute to ALBERT’s 
service here in the House. He is most 
worthy of these fine tributes. His re- 
tiring from Congress is a loss to his State 
and to the Nation. He is recognized 
throughout this country as the architect 
of housing legislation here in the House. 
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He leaves this body as a builder—what 
more could one wish? 

Whatever the future may hold for AL- 
BERT Rains, I am sure that the Members 
of this House join with the Alabama del- 
egation in wishing for him and his lovely 
wife, Allison, all of the good things of 
life. 


Improving the Attack on Water Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 23, 1964 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, granted September 23, I wish to 
call attention to the problem of water 
pollution in this Nation, and to the ef- 
fectiveness of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act. 

When that act was last extended by 
the Congress in 1961, the minority mem- 
bers of the Committee on Public Works 
made a concerted effort to secure an 
amendment to the act which, after a 
certain waiting period, would require 
State matching of the Federal grants-in- 
aid for construction of pollution abate- 
ment works. This effort, in which I 
joined, failed at that time, but I continue 
to believe that this is a question to which 
our committee and the Congress should 
continue to give its attention. 

Water is, indeed, the No. 1 resource 
problem confronting the United States, 
today. It is a problem that is directly 
related to our country’s rapid popula- 
tion and economic growth. The Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act has most 
certainly been for great value in promot- 
ing abatement action at the local level— 
but we are still not making progress at 
anywhere near the level we should be. 

In my judgment, one of the reasons 
this is so its that—no matter how strong 
enforcement procedures we or the State 
adopt—no matter how we may juggle 
around agencies and departments at the 
Federal level to administer this pro- 
gram—the financial burdens imposed on 
local governments have, in all too many 
instances, been greater than they can 
bear. 

Mr. Speaker, Federal grants-in-aid to 
the local communities are now limited 
to 30 percent of a project’s cost, with a 
fairly liberal total dollar cutoff point. 
S. 2, which is now pending, but on which 
action in this Congress would seem to be 
doubtful, would, among other things, 
raise that dollar cutoff point. 

But, even so, local government is faced 
with a tremendous financial burden in 
trying to shoulder the remaining share 
of any such project, in addition to keep- 
ing up with the ever-rising cost of pro- 
viding other, essential local services. 
This problem, as much as anything else, 
has delayed and impeded the usefulness 
of the present Federal program. 

I have always believed—and I still be- 


lieve—that the preferred solution would 
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not be to increase the Federal percentage 
of aid, but to encourage the States, in 
some fashion, to join in this attack in 
a meaningful way. At the present time, 
only a mere handful of States—and I 
regret to say that my own State of New 
York is not among them—have provided 
any measure of financial assistance to 
local government as a supplement to 
Federal aid. 

Of course, it can be argued—and it will 
be argued—that the States, or many of 
them, cannot afford to do so. But, I well 
remember that when the tax cut bill went 
through Congress earlier this year, its 
supporters argued that one of its side 
benefits would be an automatic increase 
in State tax-revenues as, without any 
increase in rates by them, the accelerator 
effect the tax cut would produce would 
result in a “spin-off” of more returns to 
them. It is, perhaps, a little too early to 
determine how well this theory may have 
held up but, if it does hold up, then I 
can think of no other problem than this 
one toward the solution of which those 
funds might better be applied. 

I further believe that the States have 
a proper responsibility for sharing in the 
cost of pollution abatement of interstate 
streams. One can argue over the exact 
proportion of that responsibility but, off- 
hand, why would not a one-third local, 
one-third State and one-third Federal 
formula be about right? 

That sort of a formula is suggested in 
the following resolution as adopted and 
sent to me by the Board of Supervisors 
of Tompkins County, N.Y., which 
county I have the honor to represent in 
Congress. I have asked consent to set 
that resolution forth, here, in order to 
bring this problem to the attention of my 
colleagues, in the hope that it will have 
their consideration in the next Congress 
when, undoubtedly, this whole program 
will be reevaluated. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 245 
Resolution recommending legislation for fi- 
nancial aid toward sewage and pollution 

elimination 7 

Whereas both State and Federal Govern- 
ments have for years urged local govern- 
ments to eliminate e and pollution from 
streams and rivers of the State of New York; 
and 

Whereas the Federal Government has con- 
tributed about 30 percent of the total ap- 
proved construction costs of any sewage 
treatment plant, the interception and the 
outflow only, which normally will only cover 
10 percent of the complete new system; and 

Whereas the cost of sewage and pollution 
elimination systems are frequently beyond 
the reasonable financial capabilities of local 
municipalities, and greater State and Fed- 
eral aid is necessary to accomplish the worth- 
while purposes of such elimination pro- 
grams: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this board of supervisors 
does approve reasonable sewage and pollution 
elimination programs, but believes that the 
cost is usually beyond the financial capabili- 
ties of the municipalities involved and 
recommends that legislation should be 
promptly enacted by the New York State 
Legislature and by the Congress of the United 
States to provide that the State and Federal 
Governments should each contribute one- 
third of the total approved cost of any neces- 
sary sewage and pollution elimination pro- 
grams and the facilities thereof, with the 
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one-third to be provided by the 

local municipality; and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of this board 
forward certified copies of this resolution to 
the representatives of the county in the State 
legislature and in the Congress of the United 
States for necessary and proper action; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That our assemblywoman, Sena- 
tor, and Congressman are requested to in- 
form this board as soon as possible as to 
whether or not they intend to support this 
resolution, and if not, why not. 


National Association of Counties Con- 
demns Use of Tax-Exempt Revenue 
Bonds To Finance Industrial Plant 
Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 23, 1964 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
an editorial in the October 1964 issue of 
the County Officer, the publication of the 
National Association of Counties. In 
condemning the use of tax-exempt bonds 
to finance construction of industrial 
plants, the national association supports 
the position taken by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. ZaBLockr] and by me in 
introducing H.R. 10547 and H.R. 10549. 
The text of the editorial follows: 

PROSTITUTION or COUNTY Tax EXEMPTION 

(By Bernard F. Hillenbrand, editor) 

Certain business interests, using the po- 
litically attractive bait of new jobs for the 
Community, have been bringing pressure on 
Our local government officials to use county- 
issued, tax-exempt bonds (industrial revenue 
bonds) to finance new plant construction. 

These special interests make it sound very 
attractive. The community will get sorely 
Needed employment. All the county has 
to do is issue industrial revenue bonds to 
finance the new plant. The company will 
Pay off the indebtedness in monthly install- 
ments and it won't cost the local taxpayers 
a cent. 

It certainly is a good deal for the special 
interests. Because, under the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, the bonds of State and local govern- 
Ment are exempt from Federal taxes, the 
County revenue bonds can be issued at in- 
terest rates as much as a third below the 
going rate for money borrowed from 
Private lending agencies. This is a huge sav- 
ing for the special interests and is often 
coupled with exemption from all or part of 
regular local taxes. 

Some of them have gotten more greedy. 
They have found a new way to milk the cow. 
They buy the county bond issues and their 
interest Income on the very bonds that fi- 
1 their plant is exempt from Federal 

es. 


If it is a fur-lined, gold-plated deal for 
the special interests, how about the com- 
munity itself? What of the quality and sta- 
bility of the new employment? Many have 
argued that reputable business does not seek 
this type of special advantage and the com- 
Panies that do are second-rate. They are 
after the fast buck. They have no tics with 
or interest in the community. 

INDUSTRIAL NOMAD 


Organized labor has agreed that this is 
the type of industry that moves from com- 
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munity to community. An industrial 
nomad, it wears out its welcome, and it 
moves on. It pays the lowest has 
the poorest working conditions, and no job 
security. 

How about the fairness to existing indus- 
try? Why should the newcomer be given 
a special advantage over established indus- 
try? How many realize, for example, that 
in most communities, the overwhelming 
number of new jobs are created by expan- 
sion of existing industry? 

How about the local taxpayer? Someone 
has to pay the cost for public services for 
the new plant. Someone has to pay for 
the education of the children of the work- 
ers, These costs must be borne by the rest 
of the community. 


WHAT ABOUT TAX EXEMPTION? 


Finally, how about the Federal taxpayer? 
We appreciate that as each of these cases 
is debated locally, there will not be much 
thought given to loss of revenue by the 
Federal Treasury through improper use of 
tax exemptions. And yet, this may be the 
greatest danger of all. It threatens our right 
to issue tax-exempt bonds for schools, hos- 
pitals and other valid public purposes. 

Here ls why. The Treasury has tradition- 
ally felt that it should have the right to 
tax the interest on our State and local bonds. 
Counties firmly believe that this exemption 
is granted by the U.S. Constitution and is 
vital to sound local government. 

The Treasury and a small, but growing, 
number of Congressmen point with justifi- 
able horror to the industrial revenue bond 
and demand that our exemption be elimi- 
nated or curbed. 

A recent study by the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations confirms that 
the number of industrial revenue bonds is- 
sued for plant construction is still very small 
and the present loss of revenue to the Treas- 
ury minuscule. However, the adverse public 
and congressional reaction to this obvious 
misuse of tax exemption is growing every 
day. 

REFRAIN FROM USE 

NACO has studied this matter long and 
carefully and in the newest addition to our 
American county platform, we urge all local 
officials to refrain from further use of in- 
dustrial revenue bonds. We find that repu- 
table business does not want special favor. 
Those that do obtain special favor do so at 
the expense of all segments of the established 
community. 

Worst of all, the continued prostitution 
of our exemption can easily sour the public 
and bring an end to our tax annuity. This 
would profoundly threaten local government. 

A better way to create new jobs is to work 
with existing taxpaying businesses to help 
them to expand. Often a new highway, voca- 
tional school, business water or 
sewer line, or other bona fide public improve- 
ment will help a company to economic growth 
and add to the prosperity of the entire com- 
munity. 


Eulogy for the Honorable Walter Norblad 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 29, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked to learn of the passing of my 
good friend, the Honorable WALTER NOR- 
BLAD, of Oregon. WALTER was one of the 
strong, stabilizing Members of the House, 
and his experience, thorough knowledge 
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of his committee assignment, and sound 
judgment were respected by all. 

He was a student of government and 
always thought in terms of what was 
best for all the people. He worked hard, 
was always on the job, and never con- 
sidered his own personal welfare. We 
are especially saddened when we reflect 
on the fact that while suffering a series 
of physical setbacks this year, WALTER 
Norerap conscientiously pursued his 
duties as Representative, feeling at all 
times his first obligation was to his con- 
stituents in Oregon. His firm belief in 
the fundamental virtues of our Nation 
was reflected in the dedicated represen- 
tation he gave to the people of his dis- 
trict for 19 years. 

However, WALTER NoRBLAD was also a 
true friend and will be missed by the 
Members who knew him as well. He was 
always calm, helpful, and thoughtful in 
his dealings with other Members and left 
an indelible impression on all who knew 
him. 

I join my colleagues in paying tribute 
to this great Member of Congress, and 
Mrs. Derwinski joins me in extending to 
his wife and son our deep sorrow at their 
great loss. 


The Tragedy of Czechoslovakia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 22, 1964 


Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, on October 
3 we shall commemorate the 20th anni- 
versary of a valiant but futile uprising of 
the Czechoslovak people against the 
Nazis. The uprising had been planned 
far in advance. In March 1944 the 
Czechoslovak Provisional Government in 
London had appealed to the people to rise 
against the Germans—to break the Nazi 
supply lines and give support to the Allied 
armies which were slowly moving to- 
ward Czechoslovakia. The rebellion be- 
gan on August 28 as planned and con- 
tinued until the end of October. An 
army of 70,000 Czechs and Slovaks 
fought bravely and with determination, 
but in the end their resistance was 
ruthlessly crushed by the Germans. 

There is more to the story than a 
simple defeat by the Germans, however; 
the tragedy of early autumn of 1944 lies 
deeper and has been of more lasting dur- 
ation. Under a mutual assistance treaty 
the Soviet armies were to have come to 
the aid of the Czechoslovakians. The 
tragedy was in effect a Soviet betrayal 
of Czechoslovakia. Soviet aid was too 
little and came too late. Because 
Czechoslovak resistance was broken by 
the Germans in 1944 the following 
year the Soviet armies were able to move 
in without opposition. 

The defeat of the rebellion of 1944 thus 
paved the way for a Communist take- 
over in Czechoslovakia. The vision of 
the Czechoslovak patriots who so ar- 
dently desired the rebirth of the free 
Czechoslovakia of 1918 was destroyed by 
the tragedy of autumn 1944, but Amer- 
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icans will never forget the bravery of the 
Czechoslovak struggle against the Ger- 
mans and will never cease to hope that 
one day Czechoslovakia may again be 
free. 


Fast Action Saves Lives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, too often 
our young people and children are not 
given the recognition they deserve when 
performing courageous service in their 
community. At this time I speak of 
Cara Jane Dammann, 11 years old, and 
her brother Carey, 13 years of age, who 
by fast action helped save three lives at 
an abandoned gravel pit adjacent to 
Aberdeen Hills, Md. The News-Adver- 
tiser, Aberdeen, Md., contained an article 
on this heroic deed, under date of July 3, 
1964, which follows: 

Fast ACTION Saves Lives 


A good combination—fast thinking, action 
and knowledge—paid off Sunday when three 
Aberdeen children and their father were 
saved from drowning in an abandoned gravel 
pit adjacent to Aberdeen Hills. 

Six-year-old Virginia Columna and her 
twin brothers, Charles and Arthur, 11, were 
berry-picking on a steep incline near their 
home on Doris Circle in Aberdeen Hills Sun- 
day afternoon. Suddenly, little Virginia lost 
her balance and tumbled down the bill into 
an abandoned pit which was filled with water 
to a depth of 12 feet. Both Charles and 
Arthur jumped into the pit in an effort to 
save her. 

Two neighbor children playing on the op- 
posite side of the hole saw the three young- 
sters struggling in the water. Eleven-year- 
old Cara Jane Dammann ran for help while 
her older brother, Carey, who will be 13 in 
August, ran to the pit. 

“I pounded on the door of the Shackleford 
home,” Cara Jane said, “and when they 
didn't answer right away, I ran to the Co- 
lumna house and told Major Columna his 
children had fallen into the pit.” 

Maj. Vincent U. Columna, a retired Army 
officer and nonswimmer, raced to the scene 
and waded in, thinking the water was shal- 
low. He sunk into the muddy bottom up 
to his knees, and the water rushed over his 
head. 

Robert O. Shackelford, another retired 
Army major, and Robert Baicy, a 17-year-old 
Aberdeen senior, arrived at the scene of the 
tragedy and managed to pull Major Columna 
out. 

Major Columna was incoherent at this 
point,” stated Major Shackelford, who is as- 
sistant director of civil defense in Harford 
County. “We didn’t know about the three 
youngsters in the pit until the Dammann 
boy told us there were three more under 
water,” 

‘The three rescuers again entered the water. 
Young Carey found one of the twins, Charles, 
under the water near the edge of the pit 
and dragged him to safety, Major Shackel- 
ford and Bob Baicy swam to the center 
where Carey had last seen Virginia struggling 
before she went under. 

“We were treading water, trying to keep 
from sinking into the quagmire at the bot- 
tom,” Major Shackelford related, “when we 
touched the body of one of the children 
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floating under the surface. We drove down 
and found the other twin. Bob took him 
to shore and I drove again. I found the 
little girl lying on the bottom.” 

“When I got her ashore,” he continued, 
“she seemed absolutely lifeless. No pulse, no 
heartbeat. I began to apply mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation while Bob and Carey worked on 
the twins.” 

The Aberdeen ambulance which had been 
summoned to the accident by Cara Jane 
arrived within minutes of the rescue and the 
ambulance crew began immediate treatment 
with a Pulmotor. 

Major Shackelford credits the quick action 
of the ambulance crew toward saving Vir- 
ginia's life. 

The three youngsters were taken to Kirk 
Army Hospital at APG for further treatment. 

On Tuesday, the twins were released from 
the hospital, apparently no worse for their 
ordeal. Little Virginia is still in an oxygen 
tent suffering from pneumonia which was 
induced by her lungs being filled with water. 
It is estimated that she was under water 
nearly 6 minutes. If all goes well, she will 
be released sometime next week. 

The water-filled hole is part of the sand 
and gravel operations of Stancill, Inc. It 
Hes about 125 feet from the Shackelford 
home on Ruby Drive. 

The gravel pit is bounded on two sides by 
streets in the Aberdeen Hills development 
and on the third side by Route 22. 


Walter Norblad 
SPEECH 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 29, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
taking this occasion to express my sad- 
ness over the passing of our beloved col- 
league, Watt Norsiap. In my 12 years 
in the House, I have valued his friend- 
ship and wise counsel very highly. I am 
going to miss Warr greatly but shall 
always treasure the memory of his warm 
personality with affection. 

Watt Norsiap was a dedicated public 
servant, able and conscientious in the 
performance of his duties to his con- 
stituents, the people of Oregon, and his 
country. He probably will be remem- 
bered best for his hard and effective work 
on the Armed Services Committee, where 
he labored with great zeal in the inter- 
ests of a strong and secure United States. 
His views on defense matters always 
commanded the respect of his colleagues, 
both on the Committee and in this House 
as a whole, because he was considered 
one of the best informed Members on 
matters affecting the military security 
of our country in the cold war. 

Because of Warr's kindness, his gen- 
tility, his fairness, -and his trustworthi- 
ness, I am sure we may all agree that he 
enjoyed the friendship and respect of as 
many of his colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle as does any Member of this 
body. Everyone who ever knew him will 
remember him as a fine and honorable 
man. 

Mrs. Hosmer and I extend our deepest 
sympathy to his wife, Elizabeth, and 
their son, Albin. 
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Lost, Strayed or Stolen: Millions of Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, with the 
1964 presidential vote just around the 
corner, it is well to recall the alarming 
facts about vote frauds of 1960. Perhaps 
a review of 1960 may enable alert citi- 
zens to prevent a recurrence this year. 

Especially revealing was an article 
which appeared in U.S. News & World 
Report, March 6, 1961. It is reprinted 
below: 

TIME POR ELECTION REFORMS?—LOST, STRAYED 
or STOLEN: MILLIONS OF VOTES 


A fantastic picture of the way this Nation 
elects its public officials is emerging from a 
series of widely varying studies. 

Below are a few of the facts that are com- 
ing into view in the aftermath of the un- 
usually close presidential election of No- 
vember 8: 

The Honest Ballot Association, a nonpar- 
tisan agency, estimates that a million and a 
half persons had their votes stolen by one 
party or the other, and that an equal number 
of people, confused by the ballots, had their 
votes thrown out or miscounted. 

Experts estimate that more than 10 mil- 
lion persons, healthy and otherwise qualified 
to vote, were disfranchised by archaic regis- 
tration and voting laws. These people had 
changed residence or could not vote by ab- 
sentee ballots. 


Election laws vary widely. In Michigan, a 
voter casts a ballot for all the candidates of 
his party with one mark, or one twist of a 
lever. In Massachusetts, he must mark his 
choice of a man for each office. Ballots often 
are long and confusing. Counting methods 
vary. Recounts of close elections usually 
are so hard to get that they virtually are 
out of the question. 

These facts are causing many nonpartisan 
groups, some of them under the prodding of 
the Republican National Committee, to ex- 
plore the jungle of election laws, The hope 
is that better procedures can be found for 
the future. Democrats as well as Repub- 
licans are interested in the search. 


ELECTION THIEVES 


Fifteen ways to steal votes are described 
and documented by a new booklet being 
distributed by the women’s division of the 
Republican National Committee. It asks, 
“are you a ‘shadow’ voter?“ and tells how 
to avoid being victimized. In the 1960 elec- 
tion, the booklet points out, the change of 
one vote in each election precinct would have 
reversed the popular vote. 

Newspapers, magazines and many private 
citizens in letters have come up with ex- 
amples of vote frauds as they were practiced 
in 1960. Most of these are a repetition of 
practices used by one party or another for 
almost a century. They came to full flower 
in the 1920's and 1930's under the regimes of 
a Republican Party boss in Philadelphia and 
a Democratic boss in Kansas City. The 
fresh citations for 1960 run like this: 

In New Jersey, $5 bills were handed out 
within 50 feet of the polls. * * * In Chi- 
cago, payoffs were made from automobiles 
parked a short distance away. In 
Chicago, 43 persons voted and the machine 
showed 121 votes cast. 4 Republican 
election judge in a midwestern city admitted 
voting Democratit for the last 4 years, 
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In Philadelphia, voters came to the polls 
and found their names were not on the reg- 
istration lists. * * * Chicago voters some- 
times discovered that the record of their 
registration had been lost. In Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., pages were missing from registra- 
tion books; the names were found if the 
voters happened to favor the right candi- 


A doctor in Chicago discovered that his 
father had “voted”; his father had been dead 
17 years. A newspaper in Georgia got 
affidavits that in one county majorities were 
Padded by using the names of dead persons 
or of persons who long since had moved 
away or had never lived there. Some of the 
names were used in more than one precinct. 
Strangely, use of these names did not affect 
the result, the newspaper reported. 

Men who watched the election closely re- 
Ported that the misconduct was not all on 
One side. A political writer in the Middle 
West, himself a Republican, made this com- 
ment: “If they get to digging in the Repub- 
lican areas of our State, a lot of good Re- 
Publican housewives are going to be embar- 
Tased by learning what went on under their 
hoses, They don't know how many dead 
men voted in their precincts.” 

ROLLS: INACCURATE 

Most States require that the names of dead 
Persons be removed from the voting lists at 
Tegular intervals, monthly, quarterly or fairly 
soon after death. In some States, bureaus 
Of vital statistics report deaths to election 
oficials. But the changes are not always 
made. 

Permanent registration laws, convenient 
tor the voter, help to maintain fictitious vot- 
ing lists unless officials comb through them 
regularly, Each State has its own way of 
Keeping the lists current. 

South Carolina revises its lists annually. 
At least 11 States bring their voting lists up 
to date before or after each general election. 
Quite a few States automatically drop the 
names of those who did not vote in the last 
general election. 

Other States allow more latitude, IIlinois, 
Delaware, Tennessee, and Missouri drop the 
names of those who have not voted within 4 
Years. Maryland stretches this period to 5 
years. Virginia electoral boards purge the 
books whenever they think it necessary. 

A lot of deadwood piles up in 4 or 5 years. 
People move across town or out of the State. 
Voters die. Names remain on the rolls as a 
constant temptation. A few States guard 
against the use of these names by requiring 
Voters to sign an affidavit before balloting. 

REGISTRATION: DIFFICULT 

Often it is hard to get on the rolls. 
istration requirements vary widely. 

A few States still require payment of a 
Poll tax to qualify. Many States have liter- 
acy tests. Each State has a special list of 
People who are disqualified for one reason or 
another. 

Residence requirements for new citizens 
differ. In Idaho, where registration is easy, 
6 months’ residence in the State and 30 days 
in the county are required. In Mississippi, 
a person must live 2 years in the State and 
1 year in the county to qualify. 

Conservative estimates fix at 8 million the 
number of persons unable to vote in 1960 
because they had changed residence and had 
not been in their new homes long enough to 
qualify. They were qualified in their old 
homes, but not in the new. 

An additional 2 million persons were away 
from home and unable to vote by mail, elec- 
tion experts say. At least 5 States do not 
Permit the use of absentee ballots. Many 
States provide no way for a citizen to vote if 
Called away from home by a sudden emer- 
gency just before election. In some States, 
& person may vote by mail if on a business 
trip, but may not do so if he is on vacation. 


Reg- 
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BALLOTS: A PUZZLE 

The simple business of ballots 
varies from State to Btate. It is taken for 
granted that the name is 


at the top of the list of men running for 
an ofice holds an advantage. Similarly, the 
party whose candidates are printed in the 
left-hand column of the ballot has an ad- 
vantage; this is the first spot the eye turns 
to in reading. 

About half of the States rotate the names 
of candidates from election district to elec- 
tion district so as to give them equal chances 
at the preferred positions. This is done in 
Wisconsin, Oregon, Montana, Kansas, Idaho, 
Colorado, Alaska, and various other States. 

Elsewhere, each State has its own method. 
Nebraska and Iowa list candidates in the 
order in which they file. Nevada, Maine, and 
Florida arrange names in alphabetical order. 
California and Massachusetts give the prefer- 
ence to incumbents. Missouri gives it to 
the candidate whose party won the gover- 
norship in the last election. Arkansas has 
the candidates draw lots for the place. 

In the South, the left-hand column 18 
given to Democrats, Often, there are no 
contesting Republicans. In Vermont, this 
spot is given to Republicans by law.. Con- 
necticut and various other States give it to 
the party that won the last governorship 
election. Rhode Island lets its secretary of 
state decide. 

If the voter hunts for them, he can find 
the candidates for Congress on the ballot. 
Montana puts these at the top of the State 
ticket. Michigan tnserts them at the bottom 
of the State ticket, just above candidates 
for the State legislature and county sheriff. 
Most of the other States follow one or the 
other of these examples. 

Many States prescribe by law a general 
form for the ballot and leave it to local 
officials to fill m the details. 


VOTERS: CONFUSED 


Net result often is to get the voter so 
mixed up that he doesn't know what he is 
doing. 

At least 30 States list all candidates on 
one ballot. The voter has to pick his way 
through a long list of names and offices: 
presidential electors, U.S. Senators, U.S, Rep- 
resentatives, State officers, and county of- 
ficers. On the same ballot, there often will 
be a dozen or more paragraphs of legal 
gobbledygook describing State constitutional 
amendments and referendums. 

Voters often do not know the candidates 
or what they stand for, do not understand 
the constitutional amendments. A 1956 bal- 
lot in Little Rock., Ark., listed 169 elective 
offices to be filled. In 1960, Denver voters 
had to decide on seven constitutional amend- 
ments and 95 candidates for 45 offices. 
Oregon's ballot is so long and confusing that 
schoolbooks have used it as an example of 
what not to do. 

In Georgia, a 1-party State, the 1960 bal- 
lot listed candidates for 43 offices, ranging 
from presidential electors to county coroner, 
plus from 19 to 27 constitutional amend- 
ments, depending on where the voter lived. 
More than a week after the election, George's 
Secretary of State reported that 35 counties 
had not yet finished the count and sent in 
oficial returns. 

The long-winded language of amendments 
and referendums sometimes is self-defeating. 
A North Dakota official says: I believe the 
tendency is just to vote No“ on all of them 
instead of taking time to read the lengthy 
balot.” New Hampshire and California have 
begun using simple language to ask a ques- 
tion that can easily be answered by “Yes” 
or No.“ 

Even in States that use short ballots, 
things are Oklahoma in 1960 
had four ballots of different colors. The 
separate ballots listed: presidential electors, 
candidates for Congress, candidates for 
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ong offices, and constitutional amend- 


mem 
THE “STRAIGHT TICKET” 
In 25 States, the yoter can solve the prob- 


for- the full slate of candidates of his party. 
A great many voters do this. 

A study by the Survey Research Center 
of the University of Michigan says a presi- 
dential candidate is more likely to carry the 
entire slate of his party into office in a State 


unions. 
John F. Kennedy carried Michigan, and his 
party made virtually a clean sweep of the 
top State offices. Democratic candidates for 
the House of Representatives got exactly the 
same share of the statewide vote as did Mr. 
Kennedy—51 2 percent. 

In Minnesota, one of the 24 States where 
it is harder to vote a straight ticket, the story 
was different, Voters went through the list 
of offices, picking the men they wanted and 
ignoring parties, Senator HUBERT HUMPRAREY 
led the ticket for Democrats with 57.8 per- 
cent of the vote. Mr. Kennedy got 50.9 per- 
cent. Republicans elected a. Governor, 
Democrats elected a Lieutenant Governor. 
Democrats lost a House seat they previously 
had held. 

Texas has a problem peculiar to itself. To 
cast a legal ballot, the Texas voter must run a 
line through the names of candidates he 
does not want. Thousands of Texans failed 
to do this in 1960 and technically cast - 
legal” ballots. Local election judges worked 
out agreements about counting these ballots, 
Sometimes the ballots were thrown out; 
sometimes they were corrected and counted. 
It is estimated that 100,000 Texans lost their 
votes. 

MORE VOTES THAN VOTERS 


In Texas, Illinois, and a few other States, 
there were charges after the 1960 election 
that some election districts came up with 
more votes than there were voters living 
in the districts. 

Each State has its own way of dealing with 
this problem. 

In South Carolina, for example, the proce- 
dure is spelled out in the election laws. If 
there are more ballots in the box than names 
on the poll lists, all of the ballots are put 
back into the box and mixed thoroughly. 
Then the district manager or a clerk draws 
out and destroys as many ballots as there 
are in excess of names, After that, the bal- 
lots are counted. 

ELECTION JUDGES 

All States give considerable power to local 
officials in setting up machinery for elec- 
tions. Men who check poll books, run elec- 
tions and count the votes are chosen locally. 
Many State laws specify that representatives 
of both major parties shall be present at the 
polls. 

Republican complaints about the 1960 
election often arose from this power of local 
officials, There were charges that, in such 
big Democratic cities as Baltimore, New York, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Chi- 
cago, supposedly Republican poll watchers 
were not always Republicans. Now and then, 
they turned out to be working for the Demo- 
cratic city administration, or were former 
Democrata themselves, 

In the South, where Democrats are domi- 
nant, the laws are less specific. Mississippt 


tions. The law specifies that “if suitable 
persons of different parties” are to be found, 
the managers shall not be of the same party. 
Two challengers of each party may be pres- 
ent when the managers count votes. 
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This works out in unusual ways. In the 
State election of 1959, Republicans put up 
a candidate for State senate in Hinds Coun- 
ty, Miss. He was beaten by about 6 to 1. 
Jackson newspapers on the day after election 
re 2 


“The counting was slower at the level of 
the individual box than had been expected. 
Some workers at the polls complained of Re- 
publican observers at the counting, insisting 
that the young people made themselves ob- 
jectionable by their close observation of the 
counting, making nervous the clerks not ac- 
customed to such steady surveillance. 

“At some polls the Republican observers 
were asked to leave and did so. At others, 
they remained throughout. Presence of ob- 
servers at the polls is legal but is not the 
usual practice here.” 


RECOUNTS? 


Only two States have provisions for vir- 
tually automatic recounts of close elections. 
In South Dakota, a margin of one-fourth of 
1 percent assures a recount upon request. 
In New Hampshire, a 1-percent margin is 
closa enough. Losing candidates need only 
to make the request—and pay a fee, which 
is returnable if they win. 

Oregon, Alaska, and Michigan grant re- 
counts on the basis of a petition if the re- 
quest is accompanied by a cash deposit to 
cover the cost of the work. 

In most other States, a long, slow, and 
expensive process is involved. In Oklahoma 
such requests are handied by the State elec- 
tion board, in Delaware by the Governor, in 
many States by the secretary of state. Often 
the requests are dumped into the courts for 
a long battle. Virginia and Missouri send 
their upper level election contests to the 
State legislature. 

REMEDIES? 


No one knows exactly what should be done 
to straighten out the Nation's tangled elec- 
tion procedures. Elections are a province of 
State governments. Only where Federal 
officers are involved can the Federal Govern- 
ment enter the field. 

Many studies are being made by groups of 
private citizens. The Republican National 
Committee is urging the work forward, set- 
ting up groups of its own. 

Changes are being made constantly by the 
States. Candidates have to recheck the laws 
before every election. Ballots are being 
shortened, The use of voting machines is 
being encouraged. Half the votes in 1960 
were cast by machines. But an expert tes- 
tifled before a committee in Louisiana that 
even these can be rigged. 

“Actually, in spite of the differences from 
State to State, there is not too much wrong 
with the election laws,” says one official. 
“They are not too bad. It is the enforcement 
ot the laws and the general attitude toward 
elections that cause trouble.” 


Mount Clemens Public Housing Units 
Win Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, it has recently been called to my at- 
tention that the public housing units of 
the Mount Clemens, Mich., Housing Com- 
mission have been cited for outstanding 
design in the annual competition spon- 
sored by the American Institute of Archi- 
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tects in cooperation with the magazines, 
House and Home and the American 


Home. 

I want to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my warm and sincere congratula- 
tions to those who have made develop- 
ment of these outstanding public housing 
units possible. The Mount Clemens units 
received an honorable mention award 
for their design this year and were 1 
of 10 apartment and townhouse proj- 
ects to be honored in the 1964 Homes for 
Better Living competition. 

As Mr. George J. Ryan, the director- 
secretary of the Mount Clemens Housing 
Commission, pointed out in a recent let- 
ter to me: 

Considering the fact that we were com- 
peting with apartments in the luxury class, 
I feel that the public housing units in Mount 
Clemens prove that good design can be ac- 
complished almost anywhere with a mini- 
mum of cost. 


I believe Mr. Ryan and others con- 
nected with the Mount Clemens Housing 
Commission deserve our congratulations. 
In calling the attention of our colleagues 
to this award, however, we would be re- 
miss if we failed to congratulate also 
the project architects, Meathe, Kessler & 
Associates, Inc.; the builder, Rodney 
Lockwood & Co., and the landscape archi- 
tect, Johnson, Johnson & Roy. 

Mr. Speaker, the announcement of the 
honorable mention design award for the 
Mount Clements public housing units ap- 
peared in the August 1964 issue of House 
& Home. Under unanimous consent I 
place a description of the units which 
was included in the magazine article in 
the Appendix of the Recorp: 

PYRAMIDAL ROOFS Car MULTIPLAN PUBLIC 

Housing 

Clusters of the modular, prefabricated roofs 
are used over any of four different floor 
plans for a wide range of famlly sizes. The 
low-silhouette buildings themselves—25 in 
all with 60 units—are the second successful 
effort by the architects and the local housing 
authority to provide outstanding design in 


-low-rent ($21 to $55) housing on scattered 


downtown sites. The first. 40 units in the 
same midcity area, was an AIA award 
winner. 

Construction is simple: masonry walls are 
broken only by floor-to-ceiling windows and 
door panels and cantilevered prefabbed 
closets. Building costs averaged less than 
$11,000 per unit. 


Lyndon Johnson Is Uniquely Qualified To 
Lead the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 23, 1964 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, none but 
the most qualified men can cope with the 
tremendous job of President of the 
United States. The enormous burdens 
of the office are sure to overwhelm those 
with lesser abilities, with disastrous re- 
sults four our country and for the world. 

Fortunately, we have in President Lyn- 
don Johnson a man uniquely qualified by 
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experience, intellect and outlook to give 
this Nation the wise, just and progres- 
sive leadership it so vitally heeds. 

In Lyndon Johnson, America has a 
man who has devoted his entire adult life 
to public service. He was an outstanding 
Member of this House. In the other 
body, he was one of the greatest major- 
ity leaders in the Nation's history. As 
Vice President, he worked with John F. 
Kennedy in moving America from stag- 
nation and uncertainty of 1960 to the 
sure progress of today. As President, he 
has demonstrated his ability to lead the 
Nation past the pitfalls of domestic com- 
placency and international Communist 
aggression to a brighter future of social 
justice, general prosperity, and peace. 

By word and deed, Lyndon Johnson 
has shown that he is a man of sound 
judgment and of noble purpose. The 
American people can—and, I am sure, 
will—put their trust in his proven, tested 
capacity to lead in a perilous time. 


H.R. 8546: Extending Aid to Students 
of Optometry 


SPEECH 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 30, 1964 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8546), to amend 
title VII of the Public Health Service Act 
80 as to extend to qualified schools of op- 
tometry and students of optometry those 
provisions thereof relating to student loan 
programs. 


Mr, PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry that the opportunity did not pre- 
sent itself earlief to extend my warm 
commendation to the able gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PICKLE], and the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, for their splendid work in 
bringing to the House and securing the 
passage of H.R. 8546 having to do with 
extending to qualified schools of optom- 
etry and students of optometry, those 
provisions of the Public Health Service 
Act the same treatment with respect to 
student loans as are provided in those 
sections for students of medicine, oste- 
opathy and dentistry. This consists of 
90 percent Federal funds and 10 percent 
funds provided from other sources for 
making loans to students on a full-time 
course of study at these schools. Small 
scholarships will be available in all 10 
schools of optometry and my State of 
Florida has already passed legislation 
providing scholarships for home State 
students of optometry. The 3 percent 
interest rates per year over a 10-year pe- 
riod would begin 3 years after the stu- 
dent ceases to pursue the full-time course 
of study and the $2,000 per year loan 
would meet the cost of their education. 

For some time there has been a grow- 
ing evidence of the need for optometrists 
since 191 million people in the United 
States are now being served by only 
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17,000 optometrists. I believe we have 
done the right thing for the young peo- 
ple of America in providing this much- 
needed legislation to allow them to pur- 
Sue this career and at the same time 
insure the continued humanitarian work 
of the optometrist in the preservation of 
sight. 


Honoring Broadcast Music 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, with the knowledge that every Mem- 
ber of the House is inclined toward some 
type of music, I wish, at this time, to rec- 
ognize the 25th anniversary of Broadcast 
Music, Inc., of New York, which licenses 
the music of over 15,000 composers and 
music publishers in this country. On 
October 15, the Post Office Department 
will issue a special stamp in honor of 
American music, in which Broadcast 
Music, Inc., has played a great role. 

As a part of its service to all fields of 
music and the related arts, Broadcast 
Music, Inc., has issued the 11th in its 
series entitled “Concert Music, U.S.A.” 
It lists some astounding figures in the 
development of classical music in this 
country, specifically the fact that the 
growth of all phases of music since 1940 
has been a phenominal 852 percent. This 
is 78 percent faster than the growth of 
the country’s gross national product since 
that time, which has been 480 percent. 


The following information is preceded 
by a statement by Mrs. Clifton J. Muir, 
president, National Federation of Music 
Clubs. 


In the new 1964 Concert Music, 
US.A.” there appear many more valua- 
ble statistics which will be of interest 
to Members of the House. Under unan- 
imous consent I place in the RECORD ex- 
cerpts from this brochure: 

Concert music in one form or another is 
increasingly becoming a major part of the 
American way of life. We of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs are profoundly 
grateful to Broadcast Music, Inc., for making 
this 1964 survey of concert music, U.S.A., 
possible and for its many other distinguished 
services to American music and musicians. 

Those of us who work constantly for the 
promotion of music in schools and churches, 
on radio and television, by symphony or- 
chestras and opera companies and on the 
concert stage have a feeling of gratification 
when we read of the revolutionary growth 
in the performance and appreciation of good 
music in our country. 

The main objectives of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs are to develop and 
maintain high musical standards, to aid and 
encourage musical education, and to promote 
American music and American artists. Let 
all of us use our mighty Influence to carry 
out our objectives and to bring to the fullest 
potential the cultural resources of our Na- 
tion, proving once again our faith in the 
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values to be found in the timeless art of 
music. 
Mrs. Ciirron J. MUIR, 
President, National Federation of Music 
Clubs. 


AMERICAN Music INTEREST KEEPS ON CLIMB- 
ING, Mors Goon News IN. 1964 


The of all phases of music in the 
United States has been phenomenal since 
1940. An increase of 852 percent has been 
registered in the dollar volume of sales of 
records, musical instruments, performing 
rights and other aspects of American music 
interest during that period; this rate is 78 
percent faster than the country’s gross na- 
tional product growth of 480 percent during 
the same time. 

The number of American symphony or- 
chestras has more than doubled, from about 
600 in 1939 to 1,442 in 1964, more than half 
of the world’s 2,000 symphony orchestras. 
The 263 orchestras surveyed in the annual 
orchestral program survey conducted by BMI 
and the American Symphony Orchestra 
League increased their average number of 
concerts by 10.5 percent last season. 

Sales of musical instruments, accessories 
and sheet music have increased more than 
645 percent, reaching over $670 million in 
1963; record sales increased 1,271 percent, to 
$658 million since 1940. 

Since 1950 there has been an 86-percent 
increase in the number of people who play 
musical instruments. 

In 1964, an average of 14,507 hours of 
concert music per week is being programed 


by 1,221 responding AM and FM radio sta- 


tions, or an average of 11.1 hours per station 
per week. 

There are now 795 opera-producing groups 
in the United States. 

More than 11 million Americans play musi- 
cal instruments and receive musical instruc- 
tion in schools and with private teachers, 
compared with 2,500,000 in 1947. 

There are more than 71,000 instrumental 
music organizations in all the schools in the 
United States, with 15,000 orchestras, 49,000 
bands and 7,000 “stage” bands, 

More than 250 educational institutions in 
the United States now offer degree courses 
in music and advanced-level music training. 

HIGH SYMPHONIC STANDARD MAINTAINED IN 
UNITED STATES 


“America is a country of symphony orches- 
tras, and * * Americans support their 
orchestras * * * When it comes to symphony 
orchestras, no country in the world can 
touch us.“ wrote Harold C. Schonberg in the 
New York Times, May 3, 1964. Commenting 
on the fact that the 1964-65 orchestral sea- 
son will be the heaviest in New York musical 
history, Mr. Schonberg points out not only 
does the United States have five orchestras 
(New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, 
and Chicago) of as high calibre as Europe's 
Big Three (the Vienna and Berlin Philhar- 
monics and the Amsterdam Concertgebouw), 
but that “even orchestras from smaller 
American cities operate on a level of profi- 
ciency considerably above their European 
opposite numbers.” 

America’s present 1,442 symphony orches- 
tras (as reported by the American Symphony 
Orchestra League) make up more than half 
of the world's total and represent a growth 
of nearly 4 percent since 1963. Already the 
largest group, 1,094 community orchestras 
(with annual budgets ranging from a few 
hundred dollars to $100,000) showed the 
greatest growth rate—4.18 percent—followed 
by a 3.45-percent upturn in the 30 metro- 
politan orchestras (with budgets between 
$100,000 and $250,000). College orchestras 
grew by 2.83 percent to 291, and the number 
of major orchestras with annual budgets 
over $250,000 remained steady at 27. 
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Last year's gain of 53 new symphonic 
groups is almost twice the number in exist- 
ence in 1900; and almost twice as many 
orchestras have been founded since 1962 than 
were operating in 1920. 


Orchestral support goes down to the grass 
roots; 30 percent of the orchestras are in 
cities with less than 25,000 population, and 
there are less than a dozen U.S. cities in 
excess of 50,000 population in which there is 
not a symphonic ensemble of some kind. 


RECORDS OPEN UP A NEW CONCERT MUSIC WORLD 


Classical music accounts for 13.8 percent 
of America's $485 million long-playing record 
sales, 56 percent of the world’s market, last 
year. The quality and variety offered on 
528 long-playing monaural and 267 stereo 
labels last year contrasts strongly with the 
concert music avallable on only 20 or 30 78- 
r. pm. labels in 1939—and at roughly half the 
1939 cost per minute of music. 

The Schwann Long Playing Record Catalog 
listed 572 contemporary composers in 1964, 
18 percent more than in 1962, and their rep- 
resentation grew 6 percent, to 3,144 record- 
ings of 1,995 titles. The 263 orchestras cov- 
ered by the BMI/American’ Symphony Or- 
chestra League Orchestral Program Survey 
last year performed works of 458 20th-cen- 
tury composers, out of 625 composers played. 
A total of 3,502 performances of 1,735 works 
were given by the groups surveyed. 


AMATEUR PERFORMERS CONTINUE RECORD 
ACTIVITY 


There are now 35,500,000 amateur musi- 
cians in the United States, nearly 4.5 percent 
more than of the overall growth rate 3 
times that of the overall population. In 
1936, by comparison, there were only 14,300,- 
000 amateur musicians, and in 1950, only 
19 million. 

According to the American Music Confer- 
ence, 21,700,000 Americans play the plano. 
one of our most popular instruments, and 
6 million play guitar, the Nation's second 
favorite. Organs continue to gain popu- 
larity, moving from eighth place in 1954 to 
fourth in 1963 and this year reaching third 
place, with 3,250,000 players; the growing 
availability of electronic organs is probably 
& major factor here. Next in order of popu- 
larity are woodwinds (3,100,000), basses 
(3 million) and strings (down 43 percent 
from last year’s third place position, and 
now numbering only 1,850,000). Others, in 


order, are: C“ melody flute (educational), 
1,800,000; accordion, 1,200,000; ukulele, 
1,100,000; recorder, 650,000; nontoy har- 


others, 650,000. Fastest growing in popular 
interest is the guitar (up 13 percent from 
1963), probably as an outgrowth of in- 
creased interest in folk music. 

Since many play more than 1 instru- 
ment, the total is more than the number of 
amateur musicians and—since many pianos 
and other instruments are shared—more 
than the estimated total of 40,500,000 instru- 
ments in use. Instrument ownership has, 
however, climbed nearly 4 percent, and is 
up roughly 99 percent from its 1950 total of 
21 million instruments. 

The retail value of new musical instru- 
ments, sheet music and musical accessories 
reached $670 million, up 6 percent from last 
year, eight times the 1940 figure and almost 
three times what it was in 1950. 

In 1950, 1 of every 7.8 Americans played 
a musical instrument or received instru- 
mental instruction; the 1963 ratio was 1 
of every 5.4, making self-made music second 
only to reading among the Nation's leisure- 
time participative activities, 

A survey conducted by the National Indus- 
trial Recreation Association revealed that 
there are approximately 1,600 combos, ensem- 
bles, bands, orchestras and symphonies sup- 
ported or sponsored by industrial firms. 
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MUSIC A GROWING FACTOR IN PERSONAL SPENDING 


During the period 1941-63, the music in- 
dustry’s percentage of annual persona] con- 
sumption expenditures more than doubled 
from 0.168 percent of $82 billion in 1941 to 
0.356 percent of $373.1 billion in 1963. Rec- 
ord sales were the fastest growing segment 
of personal music purchases, rising from 
0.058 to 0.176 percent of personal consump- 
tion. These figures do not include purchases 
of phonographs and radios, nor admissions 
to musical events, but only purchases of mu- 
sic, musical instruments, records and ac- 
cessories. 


RADIO CONTINUES TO HOLD THE LARGEST CON- 
CERT MUSIC AUDIENCE OF ANY MEDIUM 


With more than 214 million radios in oper- 
ation, the average American listens over 17.5 
hours per week to radio programing, at least 
80 percent of which comes from records. New 
technical and legal developments—FM stereo 
and the mandatory inclusion of UHF tuners 
in all new TV sets—are expected to encourage 
new station construction in both FM and 
educational TV, both major disseminators 
of concert music. 

BMI's 12th annual survey of broadcast- 
ing stations showed that as of May 1964, 
1,008 AM and 213 FM respondents programed 
a total of 14,507 hours of concert music, for 
an average of 11,17 houra per week, virtually 
unchanged from last year. 

The 1961-62 opera season set records, and 
the 1962-63 season broke them: 4,606 per- 
formances of 303 works by 795 opera- 
producing organizations in 49 States—a far 
cry from 1941's 77 companies, or even the 
45-State network of 316 companies which 
the United States boasted in 1950-51. Of 
1962-63's 4,606 performances, say the annual 
“U.S. Opera Survey” in Opera News, the 
standard repertory—roughly speaking up to 
“Turnandot”—accounted for a record 2,670 
hearings of a record 145 works. The con- 
temporary repertory—roughly speaking. 
“Three Penny Opera,” and after—accounts 
for 1,936 bearings of 158 works, a slight in- 
crease but fewer than the performance peak 
hit in the 3 seasons 1957-60. 


GROWING YOUTH ACTIVITY A GOOD OMEN 


There are now more than 11 million 
school-age instrumentaiists—almost half of 
them studying plano—as against only 
2,500,000 in 1947, a 340-percent rise. Ap- 
proximately 85 percent of all band and 
orchestra instruments are purchased for use 
by school-age youngsters. 

More than 26 percent of American schools 
have increased their musical instruction 
schedules during the past 5 years, while only 
4 percent decreased them; over 97 percent of 
elementary and 95 percent of secondary 
schools now provide time for music instruc- 
tion, with band instruction—the most pop- 
ular course—now offered by two-thirds of the 
secondary institutions. Eighty percent of 
the Nation's school systems now provide 
rhythm-band training in kindergarten, to 
introduce children to instrumental music. 

In the fall of 1963, it was estimated that 
elementary, junior high, and high schools 
had more than 71,000 instrumental music 
organizations, including 15,000 orchestras 
and 49.000 bands in addition to supervised 

Be ips (or jazz) bands. While the number 

of bands and stage hands has increased 22 
percent, the number of orchestras has re- 
mained constant since 1961; all of these fig- 
ures, however, have doubled since World 
War II as a consequence of interest gen- 
erated through classroom music instruction. 
These figures do not include the numerous 
ensemble and chamber music groups found 
in almost all school music programs. 
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As to the future of music education, the 
6.5-percent rise in the number of music 
education degrees granted in 1961-62 over 
the number granted in 1960-61 is the highest 
in at least 5 years, a good omen for the 
future. 


Congressman James R. Grover, Jr., Re- 
ports to the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OY NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
on the threshold of adjournment of the 
historic 88th Congress at the end of its 
2d session. 

I was elected to this first term in the 
House of Representatives after 6 years 
of intensive work as a legislator in the 
New York State Assembly where I rep- 
resented an assembly district which 
comprised two-thirds of the Second 
Congressional District. 

This 2 years in the 88th Congress has 
been the most interesting and informa- 
tive 2 years of my life, and I have been 
honored to serve my constituents in this 
House with such distinguished states- 
men as you, Mr. Speaker, and my dedi- 
Spi colleagues on both sides of the 

e. 

During these 2 years, I have tried to be 
a full-time Representative, and my per- 
centage attendance at quorum calls and 
rollcalls is 98 percent. I have spent 
many hundreds of hours at my desk and 
at hearings and meetings of the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
and the Public Works Committee and 
the respective subcommittees to which I 
have been assigned. 

I am proud of the productivity of the 
88th Congress in many fields, although 
I feel that in some areas this Congress 
has failed to hold in check the adminis- 
tration's demands for new programs and 
excessive deficit spending. 

In regard to education, the following 
were favorably enacted: 

Higher Education Facilities Act; leg- 
islation providing vocational education; 
health professions educational assistance 
in the form of expanded teaching and 
research facilities and student loans; 
maternal and child health services, in- 
cluding crippled children’s programs and 
research projects to prevent mental re- 
tardation; and the Mental Retardation 
Facilities and Community Mental Health 
Centers Construction Act. 


The National Defense Education Act 
Amendments extend, expand, increase, 
and revise the program for 3 years; more 
graduate fellowships are provided, as 
well as counseling, guidance, and test- 
ing services; it will strengthen Federal 
support of ‘language development and 
increase training opportunities under a 
program of grants for training institutes 
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for certain teachers, library personnel, 
and guidance and counseling personnel. 
‘The amendments provide for a consider- 
able expansion of the title 2 program of 
equipment grants. Presently such grants 
may only be given for equipment used in 
the teaching of science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign language. This will 
be expanded to include history, geogra- 
phy, English, reading, and civics. 

On the conservation front, we passed 
the wilderness bill to protect 14.7 million 
acres in 10 States from destructive com- 
mercialism. The Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund Act was also passed to 
set up a partially self-liquidating $2 bil- 
lion fund for acquisition and develop- 
ment of new recreation and game refuge 
lands. Many local conservation bills 
were passed, including the Fire Island 
national seashore bill. I was privileged 
to cosponsor the Keating seashore bill 
first passed in the Senate and substituted 
by the Pike bill in the House. 

When I first became a legislator 8 
years ago, someone said: 

You will rarely see a law repealed—you 
will just make new ones; and you will never 
lower, but only raise, taxes. 


I was pleased to vote for the biggest 
tax cut in years; and, conscience dictated 
that I support economies in government 
to help pay for it. Recently, I was named 
one of the watchdogs of the Treasury, 
by a National Businessmen’s Association 
who rated me 90 percent on key votes as 
Saving taxpayers’ dollars. 

Outstanding and controversial legisla- 
tion which passed were the Mass Trans- 
portation Act, the civil rights law, and 
the antipoverty legislation; otherwise 
known as the Economic Opportuniy Act. 

At this time, the future of medicare, 
social security, and Appalachian relief 
are somewhat in doubt, as is the veterans 
pension bill, passed by the House and 
now in conference. 

This session has produced renewal of 
the Housing Act, extension of the Hill- 
Burton Act for construction and modern- 
ization of hospitals, and a new law to 
provide aid to education of nurses. 

The annual bill for highway construc- 
tion was passed and a trail-blazing Na- 
tional Commission on Technology, Auto- 
mation, and Economic Progress was 
formed. 

In our foreign affairs, I opposed at first 
an appropriation to the International 
Development Association and later sup- 
ported it as a logical self-help approach 
to foreign aid. And I supported efforts to 
reduce foreign aid to underscore my 
belief that it should be streamlined and 
placed on a more sound and businesslike 
basis. I supported the Vietnam resolu- 
tion supporting U.S. retaliation when at- 
tacked on the high seas, and I supported 
the resolution calling for penalizing 
United Nations members who do not 
pay the assessments. 

The Panama Canal Subcommittee re- 
ported a bill similar to mine to set up a 
commission for study of a new sea level 
canal. This bill passed in the House. 

I am pleased to state my voting record 
on major issues: 


Appropriations of $6,900, 
‘Authorization of implementing finances of 


Protection of postal 
Establish National 


Substituting Sonate version of anti 
Motion to recommit antipoverty t 
Passage of antipoverty bill. (Yen 226, erat 9 aea 
Increase in disability and death pensions veterans. 
Amend District of 
(Ya 301, nay 81.) 
Amend Trade With the Enemy A 
133 of U.S. share 
Recommi 
Housing Act of 1064, au apy 
for construction of fish: 
Resolution to pay expenses incurred by 


Conference report amending 
5 report on bill to 


Conference on bill extending and 9 laws relating to housing, urban renewal and community facilities, 
Ang, 9 Prohibit Federal courts from oring, caera re Oe eee of State legislatures. (Yea 218, nay 178.) 
Ang. iment of a National Council on the Arts. (Yea 213, nay 138.) ennan 
Bepi. 1 | Biito study fe — and site for new Or tale tactic e e 7 Supplement. Panama. Soa eo 23. 
Sept. 1 | Coordinate In ior Department and Agriculture Department activities on pesticides. (Y ii 
Sept. 3 Motion to 8 to 0 sales to Poland and oonan vee er 22 nay 1765.) 
Sept. 3 Allow 50 percent seater “of of Federal stude dents with loans to doctors practicing rural areas. (Ven 140, nay 160.) 
sent 2 Extend the food-tor -F wace program for 3 years. (Yes 349, nay 33 — —e— — nc new nen 
Sept. 23 | Cooperation tary of Interior with State of Wisconsin on lee — 45 National Scientific Reserve. (Vea 180, nay 1187 
Oct. 1 Resolution on 3 appropriations for fiscal 1965. (Yea 150, ag Sate OE A a Rae SE A irae 
Oct, 1 Conference report on extension and amendment of National Defense Education Act of 1958. (Yea 320, nay 20.) 


Extension with modifications of time for 3 years for Federal ald airport eqnstruction, 
brary services aid to rural and stmull town areas, while increasing au! 


e cooperative Federn State program of food ussistance to 757 
un 
Recotumſtial motion on eee pane appropriations for 245 1865. (Yea is 


ommission on Technology, Automati 


Provide reclamation projects under Colorado River ane Project ign (Yea 250, nay 67 
opriations for Defease Department for fiseal 1965. ( 

Jast aoludon. to promote peace and nT: in southeast Asia. (Yea 416, nay 0.) 

Motion to strike enacting eluuse antipoverty bil. 


(es 1 oe nay 295. 
tumbia Code withholding chari 
costs of International Commission for Sa 


motion, independent offices appropriation bill, (Yea 114, nay 270.) 2-2... 
n, ee pria rita rh y 
vesse 


edera) inspection requirements to 8 exempt small mines, aie 
Agreement on conference report 8 5 . — re eat gg quotas on meat imports. (Yea nay 4 hea 
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8 per year au! 


eer 229, nay 189) 


ded ee ee ̃— Se 
. d trom p 


tan and other urban areas. 


establish lan 


en 186, nay 1780. 
(Nea 107, nay 225.) 
W nay 190.) 


let Court of Claims have jurisdiction over validity of forelgn claims. (Yes A nay 3.) 
Per vision en 208, nay 80 


for FHA 1965, 8 


.8. shipyards. 8 
assessments 


ea 183, nay 194.) 


internal Revenue Code faxing 1 1581 isitions of certain foreign securities. ea 221, Nay 147.). — 
(Y 8 | PER ——— 7 ˖ 


Pacific Northwest first call on electric energy 


234, nay 170.) 
(Yea . 


nay 8.) 
at sa ai Health Service. (Yea 202, nay 1 


S TTTTT—T—— K E 


and Control in Loos. (Y 


Xat 3 of the House. 
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thorization. (Vea 208. nay 11.) 


Qonning Federal li orization, (Yea 179, nay 183.) -e-ren Yea. 
denen e Federal sid for brary sor vices, from $7,500,000 to $25,000,000 for fiscal 1964, authorized new program for matching Federal grants. Yea. 
(Yea nay 

Amond Davis-Bacon Act, include more fringe benefits in making prevailing wage determinations. (Yea $57, nay 50.) „ Ven. 

r . a eS pe ee a ß y e en ee Yea. 

Kocommittal motion on simplifying and consolidating laws relating to employment of civilians in more than 1 position, (Yea 83, nay 20.) Nay. 

Military procurement anthorization, $17,000,000,000 for defonse research, development, and Lol aircraft, hiss missile procurement. (Yes 336, nay 0.)____-| Yea. 

Amend Internal Revenue Code of 1954 reduce individual and corporate income taxes. (Yea 326, nay A.) Jed. 

Recomm{ittal motion, anthorigution of ae ree in increase in resources of International N Association. (Yea 208, nay 188.) Ven. 

Amend Communications Act ol 1034 prohib ting FOC from lating radio and TV commercials, (Yes 317, nay 43.) Yea. 

Kecomimitta) motion limit 1965 Peace Corps authorization, (Vea 90, nay 300.) ra ienanene n Nay. 

Amend Internal Revenue Code of 1954, tax acquisitions of certain foreign secari securities, (Yea y 142. Nay. 

Establish Public Land Law Review Commission to study 88 lic land laws and regu yen, (Yea 339, nay Yea. 

Federal employees’ Re increase, included $10,000 increase in Sala o “CY on 184; s10'9 208) ee ane cen ccs biepenabed Nay. 

Authorize Natonal Bureau of Suindards to improve fiscal and administrative practices far more effective research and development. (Yea 2 — nay nay 1020 Nay. 

Appropriations for Treasury, Post Office Department, Executive * of the President, and certain independent agencies. (Yea 326, nay W.) Yea. 

$5,200,000,000 appropriation for NABA for fiscal 1065. (Yea 283, nay 78.) ~~~ ++ ~~ nea sen tn ee een ne se eee ec eeweee eee Yea, 

Appropriution to carry out provisions of act establishing the Tattle of Pate Erie Sesquicentennial Celebration Commission. (Yea 233, nay 39.) Nen. 


)- 


(Tea 115, nay 156.) Nay. 

arrears. (Yea 351, nay 0.) Yea. 
(Yea 383, nay 7.) Yea. 
8 Nace 
ay. 

— BS Nay. 
8y, 


ts in that region. (Yea 230, nay 
(Yea 310, nay — 


Public Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
has, year by year, become more and more 
interested in the development of trade. 
The Third District of Washington, which 


I have the privilege of representing, is 
one of those areas in this Nation inti- 
mately associated with commerce and is 
consequently deeply concerned with the 
development of our rivers and harbors. 
Particularly during the past 4 years has 
this Congress recognized these needs and 
we have been deeply appreciative of the 
understanding and help of the Appro- 
priations Committee and particularly - 
the Subcommittee on Public Works, 
chaired by Ohio’s outstanding Congress- 
man, MIKE KIRWAN. 

Because of this trade interest and the 


port district development in Congress, I 
think other Members of Congress may be 
interested in some of the figures recently 
obtained from one of the outstanding 
port districts in the Pacific Northwest, 
Longview, Wash. Harvey Hart, man- 
ager of this port, is considered one of the 
Nation’s most knowledgeable. and able 
members. Citizen participation in port 
affairs and an excellent relationship be- 
tween the port district and the people 
have made it possible for Longview’s 
projects. 
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Interestingly enough, the port of Long- 
view is the youngest deep-water port in 


the State of Washington. It has, in the 


short space of 37 years, moved from a 
standing start to the first port in volume 
of exports in the State of Washington 
and it has completely saturated the capa- 
bilities of all present facilities, land, and 
cargo-handling capacity. Further prog- 
ress and development requires expansion. 
This fall, this forward-looking port is 
proposing a $3 million general obligation 
bond—this to be voted on by the elec- 
torate of the district in November. 

Some indication of the port’s value to 
the district, the State of Washington, 
and the Nation are found in the follow- 
ing facts: 

In 1963 the port handled 1,794,080 
short tons of outbound waterborne 
cargo, and 482,973 short tons of inbound 
waterborne cargo. Shipments were 
made to 52 nations and received from 
18 nations. The port used its berthing 
space to 90 percent of ultimate capacity 
and serviced 812 offshore vessels. The 
port is responsible for the direct and in- 
direct employment of 2,380 persons out 
of 18,688 persons employed in the port 
district, and for a payroll of $16,250,000 
out of a total payroll of $106,600,000— 
a total of 15.2 percent. Local potential 
buying power released in the district for 
1963 was $14,370,000. 

The expansion contemplated will in- 
crease the district payroll by approxi- 
mately 400 persons, will measurably as- 
sist the export expansion program of 
President Lyndon Johnson, and will as- 
sist Washington ports in maintaining 
their competitive relationship with ag- 
gressive ports in Canada, other areas of 
the Pacific coast, as well as the gulf and 
Atlantic coasts, which have spent well 
over a billion dollars during the past 
10 years on modernization and improve- 
ments. It also will add additional secu- 
rity to our national defense program. 


The Late Honorable Walter Norblad, 
of Oregon 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 29, 1964 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it was a great shock when I 
learned of the untimely passing of our 
colleague, the Honorable WALTER Nor- 
BLAD, of Oregon. WALTER was a conscien- 
tious and able legislator, and ever since 
he was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by special election in 1946, he 
was dedicated to fulfilling the duties of 
his office with loyalty and distinction. 
As a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, WALTER was critical of unneces- 
sary expenditures but the welfare of our 
men and women in uniform was always 
his first concern. 

Because of WALTER NoRBLAD’s person- 
able ways, there was no partisanship in 
the respect and affection which the Mem- 
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bers on both sides of the aisle felt for 
him. He was my friend and I shall 
greatly miss him. 

To his wife, his son, and his mother I 
extend my deepest sympathy in their 
great loss. 


Human Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 28, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Richard N. Gardner, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for International Or- 
ganizations, has written a most interest- 
ing article for the Saturday Review en- 
titled “Human Rights and Foreign 
Policy.” This article, an appraisal of 
the current efforts of the United Nations 
in the field of human rights and their 
meaning for the United States, is 
adapted from a chapter in Mr. Gardner's 
forthcoming book, “In Pursuit of World 
Order: U.S. Foreign Policy and Inter- 
national Organizations.” 

Richard Gardner is a knowledgeable 
commentator on the United Nations. 
He was recently awarded the Arthur S. 
Flemming Award as one of the 10 out- 
standing young men in the Federal Gov- 
ernment for his work in promoting 
international cooperation through the 
United Nations, 

The text of Mr. Gardner’s article 
follows: 

HuMAN RIGHTS AND FOREIGN Polier 

(By Richard N. Gardner) 


Questions of human rights are now at the 
forefront of international attention. The 
wall in Berlin, anti-Semitism in the Soviet 
Union, the general deprivation of human 
rights in Communist countries, apartheid in 
South Africa, the setbacks for freedom in 
less developed areas, and the struggle for 
racial equality in the United States—all have 
stirred public opinion around the world and 
profoundly affected international relations. 

During most of the first two decades of the 
United Nations, the drive for freedom tended 
to be defined as the drive for national inde- 
pendence. But we know that history is 
studded with examples of unholy alliances 
between nationalism and tyranny. Now 
that freedom has been achieved for so many 
new nations, we are still faced with the pre- 
vious question: What about freedom for in- 
dividual men and women and children, the 
individual human persons whose dignity and 
worth is reaffirmed on the opening page of 
the United Nations Charter? 

The world today is very far from a satis- 
factory answer to this question. In some 
nations, fundamental freedoms are denied by 
governments as a matter of principle—by 
racial separation, by political oppression, by 
religious persecution. In other nations, 
many freedoms are deliberately postponed, 
by government action, to concentrate on 
what are thought to be more urgent items of 
public business. In all nations in greater or 
lesser degree, freedoms are threatened by 
lust for unchallenged political power—by the 
animosities of tribe or class or caste or sect or 
party, and by prejudice and bigotry and 
other evils that still divide the branches of 
humanity. ; 

These facts pose a central challenge to 
United States foreign policy—particularly as 
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prosecuted in international organizations. 
The United Nations and its affiliated agencies 
have developed increasingly effective meas- 
ures to promote two of their great objec- 
tives—the maintenance of international 
peace and security and the promotion of eco- 
nomic and social cooperation. But the 
members of the United Nations have been 
not nearly so successful in devising methods 
to promote the third main objective laid 
down in the charter—the promotion of re- 
spect for human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all.” 

Whether and by what means the United 
States should seek to rectify this imbalance 
in the achievements of the United Nations 
are questions that are urgent, controversial, 
and complex. 


UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


One of the important respects in which 
the Charter of the United Nations differs 
from the League of Nations Covenant is in 
its emphasis on human rights. The charter 
makes the promotion of human rights one 
of the main purposes of the organization. 
In articles 55 and 56 the members of the 
United Nations pledge themselves to take 
joint and separate action in cooperation with 
the organization to promote “universal re- 
spect for, and observance of, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or re- 
ligion.” Moreover, articles 13 and 62 of the 
charter charge the General Assembly and 
the Economic and Social Council with mak- 
ing recommendations for the advancement 
of human rights. 

These provisions have provided the legal 
basis for the consideration of human rights 
questions by the General Assembly and other 
United Nations organs. It is true that an- 
other provision of the charter, article 2(7), 
forbids the United Nations to “intervene in 
matters which are essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of any state.” But 
when taken together with the human rights 
provisions of the charter, this paragraph 
does not preclude the Assembly and other 
United Nations organs from carrying on gen- 
eral discussions about the worldwide pro- 
motion of human rights that may include 
specific references to human rights situa- 
tions in particular countries. Moreover, the 
United Nations may consider and adopt rec- 
ommendations about specific violations of 
human rights that are part of the member's 
official policy and inconsistent with its ob- 
ligations in articles 55 and 56. This last 
qualification is important: it helps explain 
why United Nations organs have passed rec- 
ommendations concerning the enforcement 
of apartheid by the government of South 
Africa and have not passed recommendations 
about racial discrimination in the United 
States that is being ardently attacked by the 
Federal Government. Of course, violations 
of human rights may be the occasion for 
mandatory sanctions against a member only 
when the Security Council determines that 
they constitute a threat to or breach of in- 
ternational peace, 


The Charter of the United Nations also 
provides for a Commission on Human Rights. 
Under the chairmanship of Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, the Commission undertook as its 
first major task the drafting of the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights, a non- 
binding statement of principles to serve as 
a “common standard of achievement for all 
peoples and all nations." The Universal 
Declaration is a comprehensive affirmation 
of basic political and economic rights found 
in the Constitution and basic legislation of 
the United States as well as in the laws of 
other free countries—including the right 
to life, liberty, and property, fair trial, free- 
dom of speech, assembly, and religion, the 
right to participate in government, the right 
to work, to equal pay for equal work, and 
to form trade unions, and the right to an 
effective remedy if any violation of these 
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rights occurs. It was approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1948 without a single nega- 
tive vote and with the abstention only of the 
Soviet bloc, Saudi Arabia, and South Africa. 


UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


The Universal Declaration has become the 
yardstick for measuring the progress of gov- 
ernments and peoples in their long struggle 
for freedom and dignity. It has helped to 
stimulate two regional conventions: the 1950 
European Convention for the Protection of 
Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms— 
the first comprehensive regional measure for 
incorporating human rights into law—and 
the Draft Inter-American Convention on 
Human Rights. It has influenced the con- 
Stitutions of at least seven states, including 
the Federal Republic of Germany, the peace 
treaty with Japan, and the Austrian State 
Treaty, treaties relating to at least four 
African states, and the legislation of many 
natlons around the world. It has been 
Cited by the International Court of Justice 
and by courts in a number of countries. 

e possessed of no binding legal force it- 
Self, it has become a basic norm in the body 
of human-rights law that is now being slowly 
built up within nations. It has also become 
the basic working outline for the develop- 
Ment of an international law of human 
Tights through conventions that do have 
Contractual force. 

Following the adoption of the Universal 
Declaration, the members of the United Na- 
tions turned to the drafting of an inter- 
National bill of rights in treaty form. In 
1951, however, the General Assembly decided 
to divide the rights enumerated in the Dec- 
laration into two legal instruments: a Cov- 
enant on Political and Civil Rights embracing 
the traditional civil and political rights rec- 
Ognized in Western societies, which are gen- 
erally amenable to legal enforcement; and a 
Covenant on Economic, Social, and Cultural 
Rights heavily emphasized in recent years by 
Communist, newly independent, and West- 
ern countries, which lend themselves less 
Teadily to enforcement than to long-range 
education, planning, and promotion. In 
View of existing differences between coun- 
tries about human rights and the appropriate 
Means for implementing them, it is hardly 
Surprising that these instruments are still 
Under negotiation. 

Given the difficulties encountered in the 
Negotiation of the comprehensive covenants, 
it was natural that attention should turn 
to a more modest approach—the buillding of 
an international law of human rights step 
by step through specific conventions dealing 
With particular rights. The first such treaty 

nt—the Genocide Convention, 
Which has been in force since 1951—com- 
Mits the parties to preventing and p 
Within their territories the destruction of any 
national, racial, religious, or ethnic group. 
Other United Nations conventions now in 
force deal with the rights of refugees, state- 
persons, the political rights of women, 
Nationality of married women, and slavery. 
Also in force are ILO conventions on forced 
labor and discrimination in employment, and 
& UNESCO convention on discrimination in 
education. In various stages of completion 
are other U.N. conventions on racial discrim- 
tion, consent to and minimum age of 
Marriage, reduction of statelessness, freedom 
Of information, and the international right 
to transmit news. 2 

Quite apart from the drafting of human 
rights principles, the United Nations has 
Sought to promote human rights in other 
Ways. The most dramatic examples have 
Come in the debates on worldwide progress in 
human rights in the General Assembly and 
Human Rights Commission, and in the As- 
Sembly’s consideration of specific human 
Tights situations such as apartheid or the 
Position of Buddhists in Vietnam. The Trus- 
teeship Council regularly considers the situ- 
&tion—including observance of human 
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rights—in 3 (originally 11) territories placed 
under U.N. trusteeship. A committee, estab- 
lished pursuant to the 1960 Declaration on 
the Granting of Independence to Colonial 
Countries and Peoples calling for the grant- 
ing of all powers to the peoples of these ter- 
ritories * * * without any distinction as to 
race, creed, or color,” examines conditions 
in other non-self-governing territories. And 
it should not be forgotten that the activities 
of the United Nations in peacekeeping and 
nationbuilding—even though not labeled 
“human rights“ have become formidable in- 
struments for the promotion of individual 
dignity. _ 
PROGRAM OF SUPPORT 

Finally, a special action“ program for the 
promotion of human rights has now been 
underway for more than a decade. This pro- 
gram calls for periodic reporting by govern- 
ments on human rights progress and prob- 
lems in their countries; research into world- 
wide implementation of specific human 
rights; and advisory services in the form of 
seminars, fellowships, and visiting experts. 

The considerations for U.S, leadership in 
this many-sided U.N. program in the field of 
human rights are clear and compelling. They 
derive in part from the nature of American 
society. Since the Declaration of Independ- 
ence the United States has been dedicated 
to the pursuit of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms—not just for Americans but 
for “all men.” Throughout American his- 

d still today—U.S. power in the 
world derives not just from its position as 
an arsenal of weapons or as a storehouse of 
commodities but as a base from which to 
seek the universal realization of the dignity 
of man. 

Vigorous American support for human 
rights around the world is not only an essen- 
tial and irreversible part of the American 
tradition; it serves to clarify the issues in the 
basic struggle for freedom in the world to- 
day. Communist leaders put human free- 
doms very low on their scale of priorities; 
they are prepared to violate them in their 
drive for world power and rapid economic 
growth. The same was true a generation ago 
of the leaders of the Axis Powers. It is the 
belief in human rights—in the importance 
and worth of every individual—that distin- 
guishes the United States and other coun- 
tries of the free world from the totalitarian 
countries of the left and the right. 

We have also learned from hard experience 
of the intimate interdependence between 
human rights and peace and security. Nazi 
Germany should have taught everyone the 
lesson that internal suppression is often the 
handmaiden of external aggression—that the 
destruction of freedom at home can quickly 
lead to the destruction of freedom abroad. 
Dictators typically use foreign adventures 
to solidify their domestic power, and the 
recklessness of their foreign policy is di- 
rectly facilitated by the systematic destruc- 
tion of domestic dissent. The other side of 
the coin is no less true: the more a country 
is threatened from without, the more dan- 
gerous it is for human rights within. Those 
concerned with the preservation and devel- 
opment of human rights in free societies 
cannot fall to be concerned with the pro- 
motion of human rights on a worldwide 
basis. The same is true for those concerned 
with the pursult of peace and security. As 
President Kennedy asked so eloquently in his 
American University speech in June of 1963: 
“Is not peace, in the last analysis, basically 
a matter of human rights * *?” World- 
wide progress in the vindication of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms will also 
be progress toward creating a peaceful and 
stable world order. 

Of course, the international promotion of 
human rights is not a one-way street. World 
opinion is concerned not only with human- 
rights problems of other countries but also 
with human-rights problems in the United 
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States particularly with the struggle for 
racial equality. Some Americans fear that 
&n attempt to assert U.S. leadership in the 
international promotion of human rights 
may result in unwanted international at- 
tention to our domestic problems, They 
raise the question: As the price for putting 
the heat on others, are we prepared to take 
the heat ourselves? 

To a large extent, this question has al- 
ready been answered for us. The United 
States is an open society with the world’s 
most highly developed media of mass com- 
munication. Our domestic racial problems 
are widely advertised to every corner of the 
globe. So we are already “taking the heat” 
of intense international attention. 

The same is not true for the closed so- 
cleties of the world. In these countries— 
where the press is controlled and foreign 
newsmen are severely restricted in their free- 
dom of movement—violations of human 
rights do not automatically succeed in im- 
pressing themselves on world opinion. Thus, 
there tends to be a geographic imbalance in 
the focus of international attention to hu- 
man rights problems. 

BROAD SCOPE OF PROBLEM 


Nor is the imbalance one of geography 
alone, The current international preoccu- 
pation in the field of human rights is on 
racial discrimination and specifically on the 
struggle for Negro equality. The vindication 
of the rights of Negro communities in the 
United States and elsewhere is a matter of 
urgent public business. But there are other 
human-rights questions besides the question 
of Negro equality. In the preoccupation with 
how white men treat black men the world 
must not lose sight of how white men treat 
white men, or now black men treat black 
men, or even how black men come to terms 
with the white minorities in their midst. 

Human rights, like the U.S. Constitution; 
should be colorblind in every sense of the 
phrase. In a world becoming increasingly 
race-conscious, there is a particular danger 
that violations of human rights within racial 
groups will tend to be ignored. The prob- 
lem was poignantly illustrated in a recent 
cartoon that shows a smiling Mao Tse-tung 
telling an African leader: “Of course, there 
is no discrimination in China. Here we en- 
slave everybody.” 

The choices facing the United States in 
the field of human rights are therefore clear. 
On the one hand, it can take a defensive 
posture out of concern with its domestic dif- 
ficulties. In this event, the world’s concern 
with the racial issue in the United States 
will not go away. On the contrary, the 
present disparity between the world’s atten- 
tion to racial discrimination—as manifested 
particularly in the United States—and other 
kinds of human rights violations in other 
countries will probably increase, 

On the other hand, the United States can 
assert its leadership in the worldwide promo- 
tion of human rights. In this case, it can 
broaden international awareness and con- 
cern with human rights problems into an 
objective examination of the state of human 
dignity in all countries and thus place the 
struggle for equality in the United States in 
its total world setting. 

The United States is already in the sun. 
Any additional light on human rights that 
can be generated through the United Nations 
will do more to illumine the deprivations of 
these rights in the dark corners of closed 
societies than in the open societies of the 
free world. 


Recent experience suggests that the long- 
term interests of our country may well be 
served by fuller information on our 
for racial equality. Criticisms of U.S, racial 
problems in the U.N. by the Soviet Union and 
others have attracted little support in recent 
members have 
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of the Federal Government to assure civil 
rights for all our citizens. 

U.N. delegates who have traveled widely 
in the United States frequently become our 
best defenders. A case in point is the visit 
to Atlanta arranged in January 1964 for 
members of the Subcommission on Discrimi- 
nation and Minorities. The members of the 
Subcommission were invited wholly in their 
personal capacities as individuals known to 
be interested in the city’s progress. Never- 
theless, fears were Immediately expressed that 
they would concentrate on adverse aspects of 
race problems with a view to discrediting 
the United States in the U.N. Further ob- 
jections were voiced when it was found that 
the visit would coincide with renewed dem- 
onstrations by local student organizations 
against restaurants that had not yet de- 
segregated. 

All these fears proved groundless, The 
visitors toured all sections of Atlanta and 
talked freely with citizen and protest groups 
as well as city officials and the press. All 
were favorably impressed, not only with the 
city’s determination to achieve racial equal- 
ity but, even more, with the concern of the 
police for free speech and a fair hearing for 
all involved in controversy, whatever their 
views might be. 


RATIFICATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS TREATIES 


There are many different ways, of course, 
of promoting human rights. The United 
States has a powerful lever in its bilateral 
diplomacy. Increasing opportunities for 
acton on human rights questions are be- 
coming available in regional forums. In 
some cases, quiet representations to a gov- 
ernment or an informal and ad hoc process 
of conciliation may produce the best results. 
But the experience of recent years also sug- 
gests the utility of exposing human rights 
problems to world attention in the global 
forums of the United Nations where they can 
be looked at by the community of nations 
as a whole. 

The American interest in promoting the 
human rights activities of the United Na- 
tions has already been expressed through 
vigorous leadership in a number of areas. 
The United States played the leading role, 
through the person of Mrs. Roosevelt, in the 
preparation of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. It sponsored the “action” 
program to strengthen human rights 
through national reporting, research, and ad- 
visory services. It has left no doubt about 
its position when violations of human rights 
from South Africa to Tibet have been 
brought before United Nations forums. 


Yet the United States is now being chal- 
lenged to take further leadership in United 
Nations activity in human rights. The ad- 
ministration has reaffirmed support for 
ratification of the Genocide Convention. 
And, in July of 1963, President Kennedy sub- 
mitted to the Senate for advice and consent 
to ratification the conventions dealing with 
slavery, forced labor, and the political rights 
of women. Although the legal standards 
established by these conventions are already 
reflected in our Constitution and statutes, 
and have long been deeply rooted in our 
legal and moral heritage, the United States 
has so far not ratified them, or any other 
human rights convention drafted under U.N, 
auspices—a fact that many find hard to 
understand. 


Obviously, words on paper are not enough. 
Nobody believes that the signing of a human 
rights convention in and of itself brings 
automatic improvement in the condition of 
people around the world. But United States 
participation in the great effort, under 
United Nations auspices, to define and 
clarify basic human rights can make a prac- 
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tical contribution to the national interest in 
promoting human rights in at least three 
ways: 

First, US. ratification can stimulate 
other nations to adhere to these con- 
ventions and can augment their impact 
among countries already parties to them. 
The United States will thus be encouraging 
the implementation of these basic human 
rights standards within foreign countries. 

Second, ratification will put the United 
States in a better legal and moral position to 
protest Infringement of these human rights 
in countries that have ratified the conven- 
tions but failed to implement them in prac- 
tice. 

Third, ratification will increase U.S. 
Influence in the continuing United Na- 
tions process of the drafting of legal 
norms in the field of human rights. So long 
as the United States fails to ratify any 
human rights conventions, its views will 
carry less weight than they deserve. 


ACTION THROUGH UNITED. NATIONS 


Beyond ratification of human rights trea- 
ties, more can be done with the existing re- 
sources of the United Nations— particularly 
through the opportunities for influencing 
international opinion in the General Assem- 
bly and the Human Rights Commission. The 
potentiality of the United Nations in this 
connection has been graphically illustrated 
on many occasions—most recently when the 
United States brought the issue of anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union to the atten- 
tion of the Human Rights Commission last 
March. 

Existing UN. procedures, however, may not 
be sufficient. In the words of Harlan Cleve- 
land: “The problem we need to consider is 
how sharp beams of international light can 
be effectively poked into the world’s darkest 
recesses of reaction—and how those beams 
once inside can be focused and intensified 
until, like the laser ray, they burn out the 
malignancy of man’s inhumanity to man.” 

At the present time the beams of inter- 
national light are not sharp and fully fo- 
cused. The only comprehensive informa- 
tion received by the Commission on Human 
Rights is a survey every 3 years, based on 
reports submitted by member governments. 
These reports are generally bland and in- 
complete; many countries fail to report at 
all. Moreover, the incoming material is not 
made available in original form; the docu- 
ment prepared for the Commission is merely 
a summary of what has been received, so that 
governments are spared direct exposure of 
self-serving omissions and interpretations. 
The Human Rights Yearbook, published 
regularly 3 years after date, consists only of 
legislation, court decisions, and official docu- 
ments. Discussion in the Human Rights 
Commission is further inhibited by the tra- 
dition that reference should not be made to 
a specific situation or a specific country. 

FUTURE OUTLOOK 

The result of all this is that the Human 
Rights Commission regularly bypasses dis- 
cussions of current problems in specific 
countries. In the vacuum thus created, the 
General Assembly has tended to involve it- 
self in political and emotional discussions 
of a few human-rights problems without the 
benefit of a broad and analytical review of 
the entire subject. And the United Nations 
as a whole lacks an up-to-date, comprehen- 
sive, and professional analysis of the meas- 
ures taken by member states in fulfilment of 
their obligations to promote human rights 
for all their citizens. 

In the months ahead, the United States 
and other U.N. members will be considering 
possible ways to strengthen the work of the 
United Nations in the field of human 
rights—in defining standards, in clarifying 
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experience, in reviewing government per- 
formance against charter principles, And in 
exposing to the conscience of the world the 
denial of those rights that should be the 
heritage of all human beings. 


Thus new opportunities may be available 
in the international promotion of human 
rights—particularly through a process of 
publicity and persuasion. But such a process 
can work successfully only H the nations par- 
ticipating in it are genuinely devoted to the 
national pursuit of human rights—not the 
national pursuit of self-righteousness. In 
this field we might well benefit from the ap- 
plication of the familiar legal doctrine of 
“clean hands”; those who would call in ques- 
tion the practices of others should at least be 
making every effort to put thelr own house 
in order. For the real test of a nation's com- 
mitment to human rights is not what it says 
in the United Nations for all the world to 
hear, but what it does at home for all the 
world to see. As Mrs. Roosevelt put it some 
years ago: “It is not just a question of get- 
ting the (human rights) covenants written 
and accepted * * * it is a question of actu- 
ally living and working in our countries for 
freedom and justice for each human being.” 


Brief Summary of Some Legislation 
Enacted During the 88th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
viewing the work of the 88th Congress, 
there is no question that the domi- 
nant issue was that of civil rights. This 
historic legislation attracted more na- 
tional attention and consumed more 
hours of debate in the U.S. House of 
Representatives than any other legisla- 
tion in recent congressional history. 

The impact of the 10 titles of the civil 
rights bill is not as great in Illinois as in 
the Southern States. However, the im- 
plementation of the civil rights bill. 
through voluntary action, as well as 
local, State, and National efforts, is 
bound to keep this subject in the fore- 
front of our national life for at least a 
decade. 

The tax cut legislation is probably 
second in significance. If the theory of 
reducing taxes and increasing expendi- 
tures—without inflation and spiraling 
national debt—is achieved, this too will 
be a landmark in our Nation’s history. 
My votes against the tax cut as well as 
my opposition to the debt increase and 
various appropriation bills bespeak my 
lack of confidence in the new economic 
philosophy which has guided this ad- 
ministration. However, with other citi- 
zens, I will watch the outcome and will 
prepare to meet new legislative chal- 
lenges affecting the fiscal business of our 
Government. 

Many have commended the 88th Con- 
gress for its boost to education. In the 
field of vocational education, the Con- 
gress has recognized the need to mod- 
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ernize this traditional Federal pro- 
gram. Extension of the National De- 
tense Education Act and various other 
aids to higher education also account 
for this recognition. 

Certainly the Congress has reflected a 
national concern for our natural re- 
Sources. A National Wilderness Preser- 
vation System has been established by 
Congressional action. In addition, a land 
and water conservation fund has been 
Created to further develop our outdoor 
recreational facilities. Water resource 
centers in various colleges around the 
country are authorized by another meas- 
ure passed by this Congress. A bill 
Passed recently establishes a committee 
to review our vast public land holdings. 
Other measures relating to water pollu- 
tion, pesticides, and natural resource de- 
velopment also have received favorable 
action in the Congress. 

Our Nation’s preeminence in space and 
in national defense have received popu- 
lar support from members of both par- 
ties, These programs have been supple- 
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mented by legislative action in support 
of ROTC programs at the high school 
and college levels, strengthening of the 
Coast Guard and civil defense, as well as 
increasing enrollment of our Air Force 
and Military Academies to equal the en- 
rollment at our Naval Academy at An- 
napolis. 

Passage of measures in behalf of pub- 
lic health, mental health, hospital con- 
struction, and similar subjects indicate 
further concern for our individual citi- 
zens in need. ý 

Most of the measures referred to here 
were passed without regard to party 
alinements. Some other bills such as the 
poverty, wheat-cotton, feeds grain, and 
mass transit bills have been omitted as 
it is the opinion of this Member of Con- 
gress that they will not be among the 
measures with which this Congress will 
be identified in the annals of history. 
Still, a Congress such as the 88th, identi- 
fied with education, conservation, and 
national defense, is one to be remem- 
bered. 
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Voting Record of Congressman Wayne L. 
Hays on Major Legislation of the 88th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include my voting record on major bills 
to come before the House of Representa- 
tives during the 88th Congress. I have 
done this every 2 years since I have been 
in Congress and mailed out copies so 
that my constituents could have a con- 
venient method of checking my record. 
As voters in the 18th Congressional Dis- 
trict they have the right to know how 
their Congressman represented them in 
Washington and how I yoted on the 
major issues. The record follows: 


Issue Status 
Health Professions Education Assistance Act authorizes construction grant program for medical and dental schools and student | Enacted. 
loans. 

Higher Education Facilities Act authorizes program of college construction loans and grants Enacted. 
Vocational Education act expan Ol Oat ER LIN -PRORTENNG 5 sooo ce cycccebecmckerswekpdebbwshdeLunasdaemabee cane Enacted. 
Clean Air Act to strengthen air pollution control programs..-....--.---...--~------~--~------------------ Enacted. 
Extends the M enpo peren Sean Act oft Enacted. 
Ipoverty program (Economic Opportunity Act of 19000 aeneanm aa 4 
ee i xtension — TTT. cc Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted, 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 

Died in conference. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted, 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
— g 
Extonds food-for-peace program m<- mumn m ummm e nacted. 
Arms Control Disarmament Agency authorization... Enacted. 
Extend programs for sale of surplus milk to Armed Forces and Veterans’ hospitals Enacted. 
“| Establish $2,000,000,000 land and conservation fund to assist States in developing outdoor recreation programs. Enacted. 
Establish a national wilderncss preservation system... .....__---.---------2.c2---2s-eceeenee nee eee ece ene a Enacted. 


Dr. Fernés-Isern 


SPEECH 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
With my colleagues in paying a sincere 
and deep tribute to our colleague, Dr. 
FERNÓS-ISERN. 

Tt is a great pleasure and honor to join 
Congressman Ryan in paying a well- 
deserved tribute to our distinguished col- 
league and to wish him the very best 
during his retirement. 

When I first came to Congress, Dr. 
Fern6s-ISERN was almost one of my first 
acquaintances. I had the privilege of 
Serving on the Interior and Insular Af- 


fairs Committee and working with him 
on a number of programs for the well- 
being of his Commonwealth. He is in- 
deed a dedicated servant of his people 
and I am sure they regret his loss as do 
we. However, I am equally sure that 
they join all of us in wishing him well 
in retirement. 


Bringing Business Back to Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
publican platform emphasizes this year 


the right of Americans to go into or 
out of business if they so desire. One 
would not think that, under the Ameri- 
can system, this right could even be ques- 
tioned. However, as Business Week 
Points out in its issue of September 26 
in an article entitled “Gale Winds Blow 
on High Court,” this right is being 
challenged. The labor unions are try- 
ing to overrule a decision by the U.S. 
Court of Appeals in the case of a com- 
pany completely liquidated 7 years ago 
and which they are trying to bring back 
to life like Lazarus. 

Under unanimous consent, I introduce 
this article into the RECORD: 

The nine Justices of the Supreme Court 
will come back to Washington next month 
to find themselves a major campaign issue. 

Controversy, of course, isn't new to the 
Court—particularly in the 10 years since the 
school desegregation decision. But the “War- 
ren Court” starts its term October 5 in what 
may turn out to be a new environment. 
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One DAN pny ly the strength of antl- Congressman Bob Dole in His Votes on cluding October 35 1964, there 5 ne 
bal . . . 

oo 1886, se ee Manufacturing Key Issues During the 2d Session, ee ee nese 

Co., a company in the Milliken family tex- 88th Congress 82 key measures and my vote thereon. 


tile empire, liquidated its plant ae 

S. C., after it had been organ the 
— Workers Union. The Labor Board EXTENSION OF REMARKS to procedural matters, duplications and 
held that the dissolution was an antiunion 


oF 
tactic and ordered Milliken, Inc., as eneral inte Š 
IOR AOE EE ge E TORON HON. ROBERT DOLE £ ae 


employees on a preferential hiring list and 
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them for lost wages. An appeals court, very difficult, and I am certain my con- 
ge aes upheld the company’s contention IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES stituents will not agree with every vote 
that it had an absolute right to go out of Friday, October 2, 1964 cast. Nevertheless, as the session finally 
business for any reason, 


it is time for an ac- 
Two other cases will probably have more Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the 2d ses- comes to an end. 

effect on . eee 3 by sion of the 88th Congress began on Jan- counting, and I therefore include a sum- 
management. uary 7, 1964, and from then, to and in- mary of my voting this session: 


Voting record of Congressman Bos Dore, 2d sess., 88th Cong. 


Issue Vote 
Torecommit bill extend of Federal afd for airports to reduce proposed authorization by $15,000,000 ear for 3 years. es 110, nay 201) . Yea. 
After defeut of MALSATA R i motion, House passed bill providing for 3-yeur extension with modifications of the 8 of Federal ail ise airport construc- | Yea. 


ion. (Yea 298, nay 11. 
Lib Rika i Hon ell proposed to confine Federal library services sid to rural and small town areas, while increasing the authorization for such | Yea. 
aid, but eliminating a 9 7 now program of Federal grants for library construction, (Yea 179, nay 188. 
After failure of efforts to iini the scope and cost of the library aid program, the bill passed. It increased the authorization for Federal aid for brary sorv- | Nay. 
ices from $7,500,000 to $25,000,000 for fiseal 1964 and authorized anew open of matching Fedoral grants for library construction with $20,000,000 for 
1064 and authorizations with unspecified amounts for 1065 and 1966. Starting with fiscal 1966, the programs were extended to urban in addition to rural 
and small town orcas. (Yea 254, nay 107.) 
This bill proposed amending the Bacon-Davis Act te Include most fringe benefits in making prevalling wage determinations, The Bacon-Davis Act | Yea. 
Pa ard ade | ye 1 75 on most Federal construction contracts be paid not less than prevailing wagos for the same area, (Yea 357, nay 60.) 1 
3 en 290, na 1222222... —ͤ 2 E —— — ů— en. 
bie be 19,000,000,000 defonse research and development and for ship, aircraft, and missile procurement. (Xen $3, nay 0. nnnsinuneenmmnm Yea. 
Vote on the conference report on the $11,500,000,000 tax cut bill which reduced individual income tax and corporate tox rates. Various other changes were Nuy. 
made in the tax laws, benefiting some taxpayers and hurting others. In my opinion, n tax cut without a consistent Bonar % reduced spending could 
result in large budgot deficits and inflation with a further lowering in . wor of the dollar. (Lea 326, mays 0 
il auth ing an additional U. B. contribution of $312,000,000 to the International Dovelopment Association which makes %-ycar loans interest | Yea. 
free but with a 34 of 1 percent annual service charge, to underdeve nations. A vote for this recommittal motion was a vote aguinst the bill. I 
objected to the bill on economy grounds, to the high percentage of American financial participation, to the liberal terms of the loans, and to the pos- 
sibility that some ef the loans might be counter to American interests and policy. (Yea 204, nay 189.) 
House passed this bill amending the Communications Act of 1934 to prohibit the Federal Communications Commission from making cortain rules relating | Yea, 
to the length of frequency of radio and TV advertisements. (Yea 317, nay nas A 3 
This rocommittal motion was designed to limit the fiscal 1965 Peace Corps authorization to the 1904 figure of $95,700,000 instead of the proposed $115,000,000 | Yea, 
After failure of the recommittal motion, the bill d by s voice vote, (Vea 90, nay 309.) 
This so-called interest equalization tax was act & tax on the purchase of most „ by Americans from foreigners, The object ofthis bill | Nay. 
was to ease our Ae doficit by ‘agin, * borrowing from U.S, sources, my opia the balance-of-payments deficit could 
be easily reduced by cutting foreign ald, without disco g pr vale American investment abroad, investments bring us a long-term benefit 
y help develop private enterprise abroad, (Yea 238, nay 142.) 


nay 
Bill E 
Vote on an atandi raent to restore $10,000,000 le Const 

on an ment te restore 000 to Guard funds for vessol, aircraft, and installation construction and improvement. en 160, nay 193,)_| Nay. 
Vote to pass a bill ap lating $6,200,000, , Post Otlice, Executive Ofico of the President, and various . ir olina. This | Nav. 


inch y 
ee ey te Ang te tal ational Aeronaut ies and Space Administration for fiscal year 1065. (Issue was increasing costs of “‘man-on-the-moon”’ Nay. 
Lee. motion to add prevision to the food stamp bill requiring States participating in the to half ofthe costs. (Yoa 195, nay 223. 24 
made L! he food stamp program. On a pilot busis the program cost (000,000 In 1064, PF Yeu 
$400,000,000 over a 3-year period. The 2 may eventually mean food at below wholosule prices to 4,000,000 people at a cost to the Federal Govern- 
ea 


ing a $545,000,000 pay raise affooting 8 1,700,000 Federal workers. $10,000 increase in the salaries of Congressmen, from $22,500 | Nay. 
y 222. 


Ap ee ot $0900 000.000 mr si Tee ants Labor and Health, Ed jon, and W 
ppropristions 000, 0% for of Lal ealth, Education, elfare and related agencies, (Yea 347, nay 21.) Yea, 
Lagisis on authorizing up to $44,000,000 for implementing the Convention of the Chamizal tied ee cen United States 0 
d Mexico at El Paso, Tex. (Yea 348, pay b) 8 neee y dispute between the United States | Yea. 

Defense Department N mY peg bill of $47,000,000,000 for fiscal 1965. (Tea 365, nay 0.) -o-nnan nonna anaana aaan Yea. 
Ap printion of $1,700, fer the Departments of „Justice, and C fi \Judlolary. (Yeasi4. nny 40) 
B | ownage rhage coal rege Atomic eii A 1 for 3 ea 341, nay 3.) 
Recommi motion w was in effect a vo ‘oposing an U.S. 

Association. (Yea 8 247.) p 5 contribution of $312,000,000 to the International Development | Yea. 


Amendment to provide $1,600,000 for construction of a National Peart Research Center at Dawson, Ga. (Vea 181, nay 1 


if) „ OE RE, Nay. 
Yote on recommittal motion to insert lun e to prevent use of any funds for payment of export subs 
Communist countries unless ropar by the President and reported to Congress. (Yea oct subsidies on any surplus agricultural commodities sold to | Yea. 


Bill providing appropriations of 000,000 for the Agriculture Department und rolated agencies, j 

House voted $1,000,000 in fundis for Delense Dopartment military construction / | Fk 

Vote to recommit a bill proposing increasing E insurance co on depositors’ accounts in banks and Savings and joan institutions from the present | Yea. 
$10,000 to $20,000. Some of the recommittal votes were by Mem myself included, who wished to combine consideration of Proposals to tighten 
regulations concerning savings and loan Institutions with the rome to increase insurance coverage. (Yea 197. nay 142.) 

Bill authorizing $! ,175,000,000 per year for 2 years for Federal-aid for highway construction and for Federal highway programs. (Yea 206,nay 0.) Yea. 

Vote on recommital motion with instructions to reduce the foreign ald authorizations for development loan funds and for the President's ¢ rency f 


pt7, 522.200,00 ofrequested amount. (Yeo 108,nay 211.) ald. Ck ATES sonbingenoy hinds | Zea. 

authorizing $2,900,000, now a) ations for foreign bringing fore: spending to $3 000 for fiscal 1068. 5 ; 

Following dofeat of a ist Federal pay nh Bi because of its pro to increase Congressional salaries by $10, ENPA 2d y pir dil Ken e Nay: 
sial 3 pay by proposing an increase of $7,500 plus additional automatic increases at the times of future general Federal pay in- 

i 4,00. ,000 appropriation for civil public works projects, water resources construction, reclamation, and the Atomic Energy Commission, | Yea. 


») 
to temporary national debt limit to $324,000,000,000 through June 30, 1965. (Yea 203 nay 182.) 
Authorization of a new Federal of grants to States and localities to build or improve mass. 
a 3-year period was included in the bill. (Yea 212, nay 189. Se Mm prove mass transit systems. An authorisation of $376,000,000 over | Nay. 
Foreign ald arppropetation Dil providing f. 00 fl 
appropriution n i 
Resolution g with Senate amendinen 


Bill proposing grants to States for mage nai Bara’ resources research centers at colleges. and grants to States for water research proj 
Health Service hospitals was exten jects. (Yen 347, 
seamen already eligible. (Yoa 202, nay 170.) on ded Lo cortain owners of fishing boats by this bill, in addition to the | Nay. 
As originally passed by the House on this vote, the social security benefit and tax increase bill did not include medicare provisions. It provided for a 5- 


t increase in rulsed the wage base for deductions from $4,800 to $5,400, slightly liberalized ulremen| increased the social ae 
security taxes paid by employees, employers and self-employed people. (Yea 388, et 8.) S ee RS pea ~ 


The 30 votes not listed related primarily 
bills which were not, in my opinion, of 


Some of the votes were easy and some 
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Date Issue Vote 
1965 
July 30 1 ve a national * preservation system. Bill placed 9,000,000 acres of Federal land in it permanently with provisions for its further | Yea. 


sion. 
Aug. 4 oon aan — —.— on b defense appropriations bill for 50, 800,000, 000 for fiscal year 1065. (Lea 859, nay 0.) 
nay 
July 21 | Bill A protect aganta patrons from receiving 8 mall which they regard as morally offensive.“ Person receiving such mail can request the Post | Yea, 


Yea, 


Office to notify as iio mailer not to mail bit or hi is children unsolicited material. (Yea 326, nay 19.) 

July 21 | Bill for establishment of s National Commis cape on , Automation, and Economic Progress, st a cost of $2,000,000. Opposition was centered | Nay. 
on the question of establishing another new commission. ea 201, nay 76. j 

July 22 | Vote to consider a bill to establish a land — water conservation fund to assist the States and Federal agencies in meeting outdoor recreation needs. Yea. 


Yea nay 8. 
Aug, 4 CCC wilh 4 ˙ 8 ppropriations authorizing the Defense Secretary to make at least 35 percent of the funds | Yea. 
for rej , alteration, and conversion of naval vessels available for work in privately owned shipyards. It was in place of a House provision which would 


have s more limiting effect on the allocation of work to private 55 to the advantage of Government navy en 186, 178.) 

Aug. 7 | This resolution support, including the use of armed t determines, to aid SEATO nations (n southeast Asia w request | Yea. 
PETEA sory ae ee 140 55 It supported the Presi art St taking neccesary ineabores TO 3 tack against us and in preventing 
‘art on. en nay 0. 

Aug. 8 | This y bill included a a package of programs to be adminlstered by an Office of Economie Op; Among them were a rhs 8 Nay. 
crating program, a work ogram, a Domestic Peace 5 Service to „ ur 6 y 
loans to small farmers peck prom Bohan, The bill authorized programs for gers in Service to America) urban and rural Race 185.) 

Aug. 11 | This id formes revising the non-service-connected disability and death 9 8 of World War I, * a War sy mts Yea. 
war and their widows and children. It proposed various oes Deve ene beralization of income limitations, (Yea 389, na: 

Aug. 12 | Bill to authorize $683,000 for U.S. contribution to the ex of the International Commission ser ate opr aye Senay Lass, {¥en 208, nay 0). Nay. 

Aug. 13 Koe: osar recommit the conference on independent offices appropriations bill to reduce by $200,000,000 funds — tog for NASA research and | Yea, 

elopment. 3 eee ea 114, nay 271.) X 
Ang. 13 whe motion to recommit was with instructions to add an amendment continuing in ely the Federal Housing Administration's insurance authority. | Yea, 


Such permanent authority might have made it more difficult to obtain passage of future expensive housing bills in future years, as continuation of 205 15. 


64.) 

Aug. 14 This is bil revived an explred program . r increased the percentage of the subsidy. This bill, n my ka Nay. 
simply revises another Federal ey program. cae 10E, nays 124. 

Aug. 13 | The housing bill as by the House authorized irt 000 in aby AS for fiscal year 1965. (Yess 308, nays 68.) — TS — Ne. 

Aug. 17 eee 8 and safoty req uirements to the smallest coal mines, employing 8 . Kansas safety | Nay. 
laws are adequate, in my op! fon, and the expense of additional improvements ts that would be required, would put many taines ont of bretiness 


Aug. 14 | House refused to approve an additional 


51.) 
0,000 for the House Education and Labor Committee to cover expenses of its ad hoc Poverty War Program | Nay, 
Subcommittee. (Leas 115, nays 156.) 


Aug. 17 This resolution was to express the sense of the Con that we should make efforis to get financially delinquent U.N. nations to and that the 
112 a Srp should urge that provisions of the U.N. Charter providing loss of votes in cases of Token financial Gelinquenoy be — (Yea 2 
nay 0 
Aug. 17 Bill calling for Federal registration of contractors making work arrangements between 10 or more migrant workers and growers in interstate agricultural | Y. 
hug. 16 his if provided ior Impor? quotas on chilled, e or Ires beet and (Yea 343, nay 7.) = 


ea 
for import quotas on chille Rees ee ee ears agha f ya gator haege OE brieni 

y os FP or increase quotas. Naas rom 
000 to DODANE ties produders, TAA CRAON where tine Diaa Eloren BaS TAANA T tA D E aA EA Beef pro- 
ducers do not $ Medora! peice ac pporte: which ae esate’ fe ä ps of farmers. (Yea 232, nay 149. 


) 

Aug. 18 | House rejected * 5 this bill to implement the Coffee Agreement which had been ratified by arani ee It | Nay. 
8 the A „J66 nt... Rig nels pag edie op pe rega a gente aw anra sh ohh we ve a 
eee whe bo pont red wear (Yea 183, nay 194.) 

Aug. 18 | This so-called interest equalization tax was actually a tax on the of most foreign securities by Americans from ig bay ean pas obeo ot hi DU Nay. 
VEE PACO AA DOEDE SO DEAE ORP PRATOS EEDE ont discouraging re U.S. sources. In opposition, it was argued that 
the balance-of-payments deficit could be easily reduced b elke. al, wi private American Investment Foreign 
ee e N p develop privates nterprise abroad. (Yea 221, nay 

Aug. 18 | This bill guaranteed elecir! 77... ß,. ff DANIE In at reglak. od Yı 
enactment cleared the way for construction of an intertie between northwestern and southwestern power grids with surplus northwestern power to go = 
to the Southwest. In effect it re 7177... tg ghd a ivate power. 8 

Aug. 19 This bill authorized 81, 100,000, 000 for housing and urban renewal poama s new programs for loans to owners in urban | Nay. 
5 n housing for farmworkers, Sy ts eet omer development administrators, for te fellowships in city = 

Aug. 19 | This bill 9 — — takings away from the Fedoral courts, including the Supreme Court, eee of reapportionment of State legislatures. 

P — that the Federal courts had exceeded their po wer in assuming jurisdiction over portionment of State a ee ** 

Aug. 20 Pee tr the estabiinhment of a National Counc on the Arts tO Akit In the growth 0 t of the arts in the States, at Nay. 

ea „un 

Sept. 1 A the Prosident to set up & Commision to study tho feasibility of and to to find a suitable site for construction of a sea-level canal between the | Yea. 
a ws lends acne our adap? eee Panama Canal. 

Sept. 1 | This bil) proposed coordination of Government programs in minimizing the effects of pesticides and . It raising | Nay. 
the Interior Department's authorization for pesticide research. S in my 7 opinion, over 
pa 28, pay NI and control and was not supported by elther the Department of Health, ducation, and . 

ea nay 

Bept.3 | Vote motion to add language to tho bill to prohibit the sale of surplus farm products under the of Public Law 480 (“Food for | Yea. 

232. toT AAF fw prey ares dominated or controlled bys f realen ai ossaa earan he tea eid Piten ep oe language 
such sales to Communist Poland and 5 (Yea 183, nay 175.) 

Eept. 3 Bytended the Agricul Trade Development and Assistance Act a ENRE E 8 . Yea. 
TI of the act of surplus American farm products to foreign nations for forelgn money and for U. S. donations of (Rie (Yea 349, 

Sept. 4 BS tere an tn ei reno to doctors and den areas where t Nay, 


oes, and e other E ppe n 2 
Sept. 23 Bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to cooperate with the State oi of Wisconsin in jesignation and ‘sdwinistration of the Ice Age National ca. 
Scientific Reserve in the State of Wisconsin, and for other 


18.) 

Oct. 1 Resolution to make continui e priations for fiseal 1065. T resolution seine aly to the foreign aid appropriation bill which provides for a num- | Nay. 
ber of oversea activities of 8. Government. (Yea hang Be 93.) 

Oct. 1] Recommittal ghey designed to provide a 2-year extension o ederally a gg Areas Fria instead geet extension in the Conference Report | Yea. 
on Extension and Amendment of National Defense Education Act of 1958. This would give assurance to the school districts — funds would be ayall- 
FF at the same time give C C er fully fts long -· promised revision of these acts, which it was 
hoped would be tho result o 3 (Yea 107, nay 236.) 

Oct. 1f Final passage of 3-year extension and amendment of National Education Defense Act of 1958. Bill passed extends for 1-year Federally Impacted Area | Yea. 


Acts, as recommittal motion to cxtend these nets for 2 years failed. (Yea 320, nay 20.) 


! Absent, not voting. 


A5094 
Ralph W. Olmstead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
H. K. Ferguson Co. is a subsidiary of the 
Morrison-Knudsen Co., of Boise, Idaho— 
the largest construction company in the 
world. The Ferguson Co. has its head- 
quarters in Cleveland, Ohio; and its pres- 
ident is Ralph W. Olmstead, a remark- 
able administrator who has made an ex- 
ceptional record with his company. Mr. 
Olmstead is a former Capitol policeman 
and one-time staff member of the late 
Senator Pope. 

Recently, the magazine Engineering 
News-Record featured a picture of Mr. 
Olmstead on its cover, and published an 
excellent article on his accomplishments. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

R. W. OLMSTEAD WAS NEITHER ENGINEER NOR 
BUILDER BUT H. K, FERGUSON PROFITIS UNDER 
Hrs DIRECTION 
An engineer-constructor that is the prin- 

ooge ch passat Alias of the Nation's largest 

construction corporations building 
eee and smoothly is under the direc- 
tion of a 52-year-old attorney. 

The subsidiary is H. K. Ferguson Co., and 
the parent is Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc., of 
Boise, Idaho. Ralph W. Olmstead, lawyer by 

and administrator by experience, 
sits—usually in shirt sleeves—in the presi- 
dent's chair at the Ferguson headquarters in 

Cleveland. 

Mr. Olmstead came to Ferguson in 1954 as 
assistant to the president, 4 years after ac- 
quisition of the company by M-K. 

When M-K bought the Ferguson company 
in 1950, following the death of its founder in 
1943, M-K obtained an organization operat- 
ing in the red and one waging a losing battle 
in the fight for new business. 

In 1958, when Mr. Olmstead took over as 
president, the order books showed a back- 
log of only $20 million, about $15 million be- 
low the backlog of 1954. In June 1959 the 
compeny returned to the profit side of the 
ledgers where it has remained since, and its 
backlog today exceeds $120 million. 

Mr. Olmstead charted the course to profit 
early in 1959 by reorganizing the company. 
He established nine highly specialized di- 
visions, and at the same time centralized the 
estimating department within one office in 
Cleveland, Prior to 1959, Ferguson oper- 
ated estimating departments in various parts 
of the country near concentrations of cus- 
tomers. “We no longer confuse estimates 
with salesmanship,” says Mr. eee 
“We've tried to remove such 
estimators and the estimating deparunsnt 

The divisions are: chemical, mining, and 
metallurgy; manufacturing; pulp and paper; 
synthetic fibers, missiles, and space; labora- 
tories; nuclear and Industrial engineering. 

The reorganization did not change the 
subsidiary’s external relationship with the 
parent. H. K. Ferguson retains its separate 
corporate identity, and lines between the 
two remain clearly drawn. 

Mr. Olmstead reports directly to M-K pres- 
ident, J.B. Bonny. The parent specializes in 
heavy construction, and Ferguson does 
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mostly industrial work, The two have joint- 
ventured in the United States and abroad. 


BUILDING FOR GROWTH 


The reorganization did form the founda- 
tion of Mr. Olmstead’s business-bullding idea 
of gearing for new markets and growing 
markets. He says divisional specialization 
helps Ferguson spot economic trends, de- 
velop capabilities, and be ready with the 
know-how in fields his specialists and trend- 
spotters sight. 

The idea works. Last year the assistant 
director of the mining and metallurgy di- 
vision spent more than 6 months touring 
European steel facilities, boning up on de- 
velopments in steel manufacturing. As one 
result, Ferguson can now offer continuous 
casting processes to the American steel in- 
dustry—a process Mr. Olmstead feels will 
be as important to the industry in the fu- 
ture as basic oxygen is now. 

Looking further ahead, the specialists 
saw the possible results of Cuba's political 
break with the United States, Mr. Olmstead 
ordered an increase of capability in the 
sugarbeet processing field. His decision put 
the company in a position to obtain con- 
tracts for construction of two sugar re- 
fineries. 

Forecasting considerable demand for ex- 
Pansion in the rubber industry, and rising 
to the expected demand, paid off in two 
multi-million-dollar contracts- within the 
past. year. 

FFF 
deemphasizing of an existing specialty, 
Mr. Olmstead acts accordingly. Oll refining 
fell into this category since overcapacity 
and sharp competition in the oll industry 
means fewer jobs at less and less profit. 

No engineer, but: All these changes re- 
sulted from decisions by Mr. Olmstead act- 
ing as a skilled business administrator. 

A chief engineer at Ferguson says of Mr. 
: “Although he's not an engineer, 
he can ask engineers extremely embarrassing 
questions.” 

A department head adds: “He doesn't have 
to be an engineer. He's got the knack of 
sizing up a situation immediately and get- 
ting the best results people are capable of.” 

Mr. Olmstead started sizing up situations 
30 years ago in Idaho. “I'm one of those 
who knew that Horace Greeley, contrary to 
his own admonition, stayed East,” says Mr. 
Olmstead. A railroad worker's son, he came 
out of the University of Idaho in 1932 with 
a B.A. degree in psychology. The depression 
and the acute shortage of jobs convinced 
him that law and government might prove 
fruitful. He set his sights on George Wash- 
ington University Law School in Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

The depression demanded, however, that he 
take a circuitous route. Mr. Olmstead bor- 
rowed money and returned to the Univer- 
sity of Idaho where he enrolled in the law 
school. There he organized that institution's 
first Democratic club, eventually signing up 
700 student members. He campaigned in 
1933 for James P. Pope of Boise then run- 
ning for the U.S. Senate. Mr. Pope won. 
Both Mr. Pope and Mr. Olmstead went to 
Washington, the latter to Join the Capitol 
Police force. 

Mr. Olmstead then entered George Wash- 
ington University Law School, obtained his 
law degree, did some writing for Senator 
Pope, and finally became a member of the 
Senator’s staff. 

Later he joined the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture where he directed the Depart- 
ment's organization and management divis- 
ion. During World War II he served as di- 
rector of supply for the War Food Adminis- 
tration and won the Legion of Merit. 

The complex supply and transportation 
problems of lend-lease and wartime food al- 
locations, coupled wth manpower problems, 
seasoned Olmstead's management experience. 
He went to China as operational director of 
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UNRRA in 1946. Mr. Olmstead found the 
time-consuming administrative requirements 
in the face of devastating famine impossible 
to bear. 

“The late Gen. Claire Chennault and I got 
together and flew in milk powder to one of 
the hardest-hit provinces,” Mr. Olmstead re- 
calls. But I didn't go through proper chan- 
nels so was reproved. I quit.“ 

He became managing director for two 
American companies in Shanghai, then re- 
turned In early 1950 to Boise with the idea 
of retiring—at the age of 39. 

“I ran out of golf partners,” Mr. Olmstead 
says, “so when Harry Morrison asked me to 
head up a special projects section for Mor- 
rison-Knudsen in 1950, I took the job.“ 

Lack of engineering training presented no 
obstacle to Mr. Olmstead either then or now. 
He considers the deficiency as an advantage. 
Says he: “I figure if our engineers can explain 
a project so I can understand it, everybody's 
better off. The people you're dealing with 
aren't engineers, either. Owners aren’t con- 
cerned with complicated engineering details. 
They depend on our competence.” 

TAKES PERSONAL CHARGE 


Communicating with his clients is Mr. 
Olmstead’s forte. He strongly belleves in the 
personal touch at the top management level. 
He issued the order that when something 
goes wrong on a Job he wants to be the first 
one informed. 

“People on the job can go through chan- 
nels later,” says Mr. Olmstead. “I want to 
know what's happening immediately.” When 
a trouble call comes in, he often files in one 
of the company's two planes to the construc- 
tion site within hours after the initial alarm. 

Ralph Olmstead says his title as president 
demands that he make decisions, and plunge 
deeply into management. He believes the 
manager of a construction organization ideal- 
ly should be trained in law and possess a 
background of broad, liberal education. 

“Develop capable staffs, elevate the best 
people to responsible spots, and rely on them 
to handle problems in their field,” Mr. Olm- 
stead says. But he warns that the top man 
can’t sit back and let the staff make decisions 
that should be made by the president. 

SALES BUILDER 


Although he emphasizes the role of top 
man as a decisionmaker, Mr. Olmstead rec- 
ognizes the sales responsibility that today 
falls heavier and heavier on an executive. 

His hand shows in the Industrial engineer- 
ing division the company established in 1959. 
Mr. Olmstead gave it sales appeal by dubbing 
it “corporate growth planning.” 

“Industrial engineering to Ferguson means 
the total marketing effort as well as straight 
feasibility studies,” Mr. Olmstead says. “We 
know from experience that good preliminary 
planning can cut a customer's plant costs by 
10 to 15 percent and operating costs by as 
much as 50 percent.” 

More than just an expanded feasibility 
study, the corporate growth planning service 
is a brandnew sales tool for Ferguson. Mak- 
ing use of its computer capability, Ferguson 
turns its computer center loose on a client’s 
total operation. 

Growth planning service, which Ferguson 
offers with or without a construction con- 
tract tie-in, analyzes inventory control, de- 
preciation schedules, return on investment, 
market penetration and market potential of 
products. Computers evaluate the mforma- 
tion and relate it directly to distribution to 
determine the most efficient, economical lo- 
cation for a Forssa warehouse and produc- 
tion units. A “profitability index" is estab- 
lished for each of the client's products, The 
index points out areas of excessive costs and 
provides specific cost-cutting recommenda- 
tions for the client. 

Mr. Olmstead says the operation gives 
Ferguson the opportunity, “to provide as 
much service as we can, but only incidental 
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to the intent. We're not out to become 
Management consultants. We're engineer- 
constructors.” 


The corporate growth planning service 
gives Ferguson a big advantage. The com- 
pany benefits from the thorough knowledge 
of a client’s requirements, present and fu- 
ture. After such a study Ferguson can bring 
in engineering and construction manage- 
ment, supply cost figures and timetables, 
and provide a total turnkey operation. 

Although Ferguson developed the growth 
Planning service as a sales tool, it has been 
compelled to advise a client that he doesn't 
really need a new plant. But when the study 
proves the need of a plant, probability runs 
high that Ferguson will get the engineering 
and construction contract. 

Even if a construction and engineering 
contract doesn't follow. the client pays for 
the study on a per diem basis. 

also works hard at selling an 
intangible—its. own competence. The sales 
argument takes a tangible turn, however, 
When the company cites the use of com- 
puters more efficiently to assign employees 
to jobs. 

THE RIGHT PERSON 


“One of the problems in the construction 
business,” Mr, Olmstead says, “is too often 
assigning people on the basis of availability 
rather than capability.” Because he wanted 
to know exactly what skills and experience 
each of the company's divisions had, Mr. 
Olmstead called for a skills inventory. 

Interviews—some of them as long es a full 
day—established each employee's experience 
in every type of construction, every type of 
Plant, process and design. The company 
Maintains this record with tabulating and 
computer equipment. A special program 
makes it a simple matter to match skills 
with people, and at the same time keep a 

total of hours employees spend on 
various projects, The latter operation in- 
stantly shows what skills are being further 
broadened and refined. 

“We sell competence and integrity,” says 
Mr. Olmstead, and the claim to competence 
must be backed by experience. With the 
skills inventory we overcame the major ob- 
Stacle to fully utilizing human resources— 
that of miscasting people.” 

The vast capability in computer technique 
and utilization developed from the need to 
stay alive in business. Mr. Olmstead says 
that construction management must stay 
ahead of developments in order to survive. 
For this reason, when the critical path 
method first loomed on the horizon, Fergu- 
son tested the principal economically, but 
effectively. The company bought a com- 
puter kit, assembled it and operated it. This 
do-it-yourself machine still operates today 
in the computer center next to the complex 
bank of IBM equipment, 


The Honorable Harold C. Ostertag, of 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most dedicated men 
I haye ever known is retiring from pub- 
lie life at the close of this Congress; and 
as a friend and fellow New Yorker, I 
would like to say a few words of tribute 
to this gentleman who has given so gen- 
erously. of his life. The Honorable 
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HAROLD C. Ostertac of the 37th District 
of New York has served the public for 
33 years. He started his political career 
in 1932 when as a young man he was 
elected to the New York State Legislature 
where he performed his duties with dis- 
tinction until 1951. On November 7, 
1950, he was elected to the 82d Congress, 


and the fact that he has been reelected” 


to each succeeding Congress is indicative 
of the admiration and respect in which 
he is held by his constituents. 

For many years HaroLD and I served 
together on the House Committee on 
Appropriations and even though we are 
on opposite sides of the political fence, 
I have respected his judgment on mat- 
ters which came before the committee. 

I shall certainly miss him and do hope 
that he and his lovely wife, Grace, will 
have many, many years of good health 
and happiness. 


Legislation and Voting Record of Repre- 
sentative Frelinghuysen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. PETER H.B. FRELINGHUYSEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
since coming to Congress in 1953 I have 
issued reports to my constituents at the 
end of each session. I am submitting 
here a list of bills which I have intro- 
duced during the 88th Congress and a 
synopsis of my voting record during the 
2d session of the present Congress as 
part of my final report to the people of 
the 5th Congressional District of New 
Jersey. 

The list follows: 

LEGISLATION INTRODUCED BY CONGRESSMAN 
PRELINCHUYSEN IN THE 88TH CONGRESS 
H.R. 3134, to authorize assistance to public 

and other nonprofit institutions of higher 

education, including junior colleges and 
technical institutes, in financing the con- 
struction, rehabilitation, or improvement of 
needed academic and related facilities 

(College Academic Facilities Act.) 

H.R. 3482, to amend the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957, and for other purposes (Civil 
Rights Act of 1963). 

HR. 3396, to authorize the addition of 
lands to Morristown National Historical Park 
in the State of New Jersey. 

HR. 5193, to extend for 1 additional year 
the temporary provisions of Public Laws 815 
and 874, 81st Congress, as amended. 

H.R. 6457, to amend section 111 of title 23 
of the United States Code to permit States 
to allow certain service facilities to be con- 
structed or located on the rights-of-way of 
the Interstate System. 

H.R. 6727, to enforce constitutional rights, 
and for other purposes. 

H.R. 7048, to authorize assistance to the 
States for surveying the needs of elementary 
and secondary education (Educational Im- 
provement Act of 1963). 

H.R. 9454, to establish a commission to be 
known as the John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
Memorial Commission. 

HR. 10617, to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide a 30-percent credit 
against the individual income tax for 
amounts paid as tuition or fees to certain 
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public and private institutions of higher 
education. 

H.R. 11050, to authorize a 3-year program 
to assist States and communities to mobilize 
and coordinate human and financial re- 
sources to combat the causes of poverty in 
the United States, and to assure coordina- 
tion of Federal, State, and local programs de- 
signed to eliminate or alleviate any effects 
of poverty (the Human Resources Devel- 
opment Act of 1964). 

H.R. 11709, to provide for the appointment 
of a Commissioner General for U.S. partici- 
pation in the Canadian Universal and Inter- 
national Exhibition, and for other purposes. 

House Joint Resolution 270, designating 
the 8-day period beginning on the 12th day 
of October of each year as Patriotic Educa- 
tion Week. 

House Joint Resolution 445, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women, 

House Joint Resolution 766, providing for 
the recognition and endorsement of the 17th 
International Publishers Congress. 

House Joint Resolution 858, Select Com- 
mittee To Watch Administration and Opera- 
tion of Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. 
Voting record of Congressman Frelinghuy- 

sen, 88th Cong., 2d sess, 


Legislation: 

S TTT Tea 
Tax bill ($11.5 billion reduction Yea 
l Yea 


Agriculture appropriation.__.......... Nay 
Treasury-Post Office appropriation... Yea 


Legislative approprlation Yea 
Labor-HEW appropriation...........__ Yea 
Defense appropriation__.......---..-.. Yea 
Foreign aid appropriation........_.__. Yea 
Public works appropriatio Yea 
Federal highway Yea 


Reduction of excise taxes from 10 to 


Ernie Davis Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
September 6, 1964, the Intra-American 
Sports Club of Cleveland held a dinner 
in honor of the late Ernie Davis from 
which all proceeds were donated to the 
American Cancer Society in his name. 
Approximately 1,500 guests attended the 
affairs. Harrison Dillard, famed track 
star, served as master of ceremonies and 
introduced appropriate remarks made 
by Congressman Rosert Tart, JR., the 
Honorable Ralph Locher, mayor of 
Cleveland, and representatives of local 
sports media. 

Dr. Kenneth Clement, main speaker 
of the evening, gave a very fine address 
as follows: : 

ADDRESS or DR. KENNETH CLEMENT 

Mr. Toastmaster, honored and distin- 

guished guests and friends of Ernie Davis, I 


am indebted to you for the privilege of par- 
ticipating in this momentous event. It is 


- 
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an appropriately joyous one, coming as it 
does after Cleveland Browns’ victory last 
evening. Permit me, however, to introduce 
a serious note, that may give this event its 
proper historical perspective, and place your 
participation in it in its appropriate frame 
of reverence. 

As a trustee of the local cancer society, I 
wish that I could say tonight to you that the 
cause of cancer is known, and its total cure 
imminent. I cannot. I can say, however, 
that we stand on the threshold of discov- 
ery; and that your efforts and support such 
as this hastens the day of that discovery. 

I understand this is the first public affair 
undertaken by the Intra-American Sports 
Club and it has been a magnificent success. 
The officers and members of the club de- 
serve praise and commendation. Praise for 
your choice of honoree and commendation 
for your choice of a living memorial to him. 

When I looker over your roster of mem- 
bership, I recognized many names; some il- 
lustrious athletes and others only avid spec- 
tators. However, I recognized many men 
who have given much to the community in 
other forms of civic activity. I know how 
much time, money, energy and effort they 
have given to advancing the cause of free- 
dom, and in support of all civil rights or- 
ganizations so committeed. 

I also know that many of your club are 
working ardently and earnestly for the re- 
election of President Johnson. This I also 
applaud, 

The fact that you were willing to put 
forth additional effort for this benefit is all 
the more significant. For with this benefit, 
you add a new and significant dimension to 
your social consciousness, your social con- 
cerns—for your fellow-man and your com- 
munity. 

You deserve praise for the establishment 
of a memorial to Ernie Davis. His was a 
short life—but a monumental one. 

It is fitting that his memorial should be a 
life-saving one, a life-perpetuating one, one 
which will contribute to securing for others 
what his life stood nobly dedicated to—a 
sound mind in a sound body. For it was 
thus that the Romans defined health, Mens 
sans in corporo.” 

Our city is indebted to the memory of 
Ernie Davis. 

Over 1,000 years ago, in ancient Greece 
there lived two unusual men. Their dedi- 
cated and inseparable friendship, remains to 
this day the symbol of personal loyalty 
throughout the world. Because of this 
friendship and personal loyalty of Damon 
and Pythias, Syracuse, the city of ancient 
Greece, is remembered to this day as the 
site of an ideal friendship. 

Ernie Davis, John Brown, and Jim Brown 
have made the modern-day Syracuse of New 
York such -a city, where ideal friendships, 

loyalty and loyalty to a great edu- 
cational institution are not likely soon to be 
forgotten. 

They have, however, enlarged this personal 
friendship and personal loyalty to Include 
loyalty to the highest ideals of professional- 
ism in athletics. 

Ernie Davis had many readily discernible 
qualities. He had character. His courage 
was unremitting; his spirit indomitable; and 
his hope even through the final hours ir- 
repressible and unending. And the glow of 
his human warmth was all-enveloping. 

Industry and imagination, applied intel- 
ligence, good sportsmanship and personal in- 
tegrity were possessed in large amounts by 
Ernie Davis. Like virtue, these qualities 
were intrinsically rewarding for him, but 
when recognized by many, they also brought 
him, justly earned, public acclaim. 

His was a monumental life, 


In his private life, as well as his public 
life, his deportment was exemplary. For he 
recognized the great responsibility that ac- 
companied the hero-worship of our youth. 
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His indeed was a monumental life. 

A life that validated the American dream, 
and brought the distant vision of Horatio 
Alger—seen only dimly from the underprivi- 
leged ghetto—into clear focus, an attain- 
able reality for all. 

Like the brooks and streams that pool to 
make the great lakes; like the rushing rivers 
and confluent waters that make the mighty 
seas; lives like his enlarge the reservoir of 
human virtue, human compassion and 
earthly goodness. 

Lives like his swell this reservoir and ex- 
tend it to touch the shores of all human 
existence. 

So your choice of Ernie Davis remains an 
excellent one for honoring in memory and 
in deed. 

This benefit, however, has even a larger 
meaning, when viewed as a representative 
symbol of human compassion. 

In the early 1830's, a French noblemen 
Alexis De Tocqueville, journeyed to the then 
fledgling America. Alexis was an astute polit- 
ical scientist, and his announced intention 
in visiting America was to evaluate its in- 
stitutions, and determine how a democratic 
form of government differed from the Eu- 
ropean monarchies; and to determine what 
the chances of survival were for such a demo- 
cratic republic. 

As a result of his visit, Alexis wrote two 
renowned volumes on the institution and 
organization of “Democracy in America.” 
His works remain required reading for all 
political scientists, because the passage of 
time has validated many of his forecasts and 
justified his optomistic enthusiasm for the 
then new republic. 

De Tocqueville found one institution in 
America for which he could find no counter- 
part in any previous European society. He 
wrote of the willingness of Americans to 
spontaneously form voluntary citizen com- 
mittees to band together to accomplish a 
common good against a common adversity. 
Whether conditions of climate, of conditions 
of human misery, the formation of such 
voluntary groups to fight against these was 
understood to represent the ubiquitous dis- 
tribution of compassion among the citizens 
of the new republic. He pointed out that 
in European countries this type of public 
philanthropy, this type of citizen bene- 
volence was unknown; for in these older 
governments the expression of this type of 
compassion was largely left to the govern- 
ment or to the aristocrats. 

Compassion is more than sympathy; it is 
more than empathy. It leads invariably to 
the prevention and cure of human suffering. 
Through understanding love, it seeks to im- 
prove the total well-being of men. 

In a larger sense then, this Memorial 
Foundation Benefit is an example of how a 
democratic society expresses its compassion. 
It is in keeping with the growth of such 
great democratic institutions, as the Na- 
tional Foundation, United Appeals, and the 
American Cancer Society—all of whom have 
raised the standard of living in this our be- 
loved land. 

And all express the high regard of a demo- 
cratic society for compassion. 

Compassion is the great enobling senti- 
ment expressed by man on earth. 

It is a shield which protects him against 
the hidden and repressed hostilities of other 
men. 

It rescues men from the slight and harm 
of indifference. 

It transforms apathy into genuine activist 
concern. 

It subdues and overcomes the lurking 
beast in each of us. 

Wherever men express compassion. 

Whenever men demonstrate compassion. 

They build a shrine—and so long as it 
stands there can be hope that cures for all 
disease and illness will be found; and there 
can be hope that man’s inhumanity to man 
will someday be no more. 
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And whoever labors to erect this shrine 
with usefulness and distinction. 

Whoever reinforces its foundation with but 
a single unselfish act. 

Whoever adorns its pillars with but a 
single sacrificial and altruistic gift. 

Whoever supports its dome with a softly 
spoken word of comfort and encouragement 
for the ill and downtrodden. 

Whoever does these—assures the durability 
and ascendant progress of human society. 

Whoever does these allies himself with the 
angels in lifting man toward the skies. 

In this uplifting effort you, the participat- 
ing audience, stand united with the Intra- 
American Sports Club. 

For all here bear witness that a life which 
evokes an expression of compassion for 
others; 

A life that inspires and motivates men 
to express and demonstrate compassion for 
others—even those whom they do not know— 
is indeed a monumental life. 

Such then was the life of Ernie Davis. 


“Federal-State Relations in Regard to 
Resource Management“ — Address by 
John Woodworth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


or IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the able 
director of the Idaho Fish and Game 
Department, John Woodworth, expressed 
an admirable attitude recently when he 
addressed the International Association 
of Game, Fish, and Conservation Com- 
missioners, on September 18, in Atlantic 
City. At a time when sentiment against 
the Federal Government is being fanned 
from many sources, Mr. Woodworth said: 

Let us not be so conscious as to who gets 
the job done or who gets the credit for 
it, but—in the Interest of the resource—let 
us see that it gets done. 


The Idaho director found it “difficult to 
understand the blind opposition that 
sometimes occurs: ‘State’s rights—cut 
off those Feds and we'll handle it’ The 
job is too big; it is going to take the com- 
bined efforts of every agency that has 
any know-how or anything to do with 
wildlife to get the job done.“ he said. 

With this attitude prevailing, the pres- 
ervation of fish and wildlife in Idaho is 
going forward in a cooperative and pro- 
gressive way. For a look at one of the 
reasons why, I submit for printing in the 
Appendix of the Recorp John Wood- 
worth's fine convention address, entitled 
“Federal-State Relations in Regard to 
Resource Managment.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS IN REGARD TO 

RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 
(By John R. Woodworth, director, Idaho 
Fish and Game Department) 

As you may or may not know, I am a rela- 
tive newcomer to the ranks of the directors 
of the fish and game agencies throughout the 
country, particularly on the west coast. I 
came to Idaho 2 years ago from the State of 
Hawaii where I had worked for a number of 
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years with the fish and game department 
over there. 

One of the things that struck me when I 
first started attending conferences on the 
west coast was the very apparent disagree- 
ment between various State directors and 
Federal agencies or, as they put it, a distinct 
anti-Fed feeling. This puzzled me because 
I had some very fine relations with the Fed- 
eral agencies while working in fish and wild- 
life matters in the islands. It was rather 
dificult for me to understand this quite 
strong feeling that was prevalent throughout 
the States. I might explain that, in Hawail, 
I had a rather unique relationship with the 
Federal agencies, especially the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. They had no repre- 
sentation in wildlife work there and, as a 
result, they contracted the various jobs to 
the State fish and game department—such 
as management of the Hawaiian Islands Na- 
tional Refuge and other specific projects such 
as the Nene or Hawaiian Goose restoration 
Project. As a result, I became quite well ac- 
Quainted with various officials of the region 
having jurisdiction over Hawaii. Having had 
this relationship with the group, I felt that 
I had a fair insight into their philosophies 
and attitudes toward wildlife ent 
and the general overall picture. I could not 
see the Fish and Wildlife Service in the same 
light that many ef the western fish and game 
agencies apparently did. 

A tely 70 percent of the land in 
Idaho is federally owned and, as a result, we 
have many occasions to work with the Fed- 
eral agencies in the management of the 
natural resources. We work closely with the 
Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement under a standard memorandum of 
understanding whereby we manage the game 
and the Federal agency manages the habitat. 
With a little vigilance on both sides, this 
works well in Idaho. 

There are 14 national forests in the State 
containing 20 million acres, We have a close 
working relationship with the supervisors 
of all of these forests in regard to fish and 
wildlife management. I have found that 
without exception the forest supervisors to- 
day, in Idaho in ular, are extremely 
conscious of the wildlife problems and wild- 
life management and that they will go out of 
their way to see that the needs of this re- 
source are acknowledged and taken care of in 
the best manner possible. I have also found 
the Bureau of Land Management in Idaho 
to be well informed, very cooperative and 
conscious of wildlife values, with extremely 
competent personnel in key positions who 
are willing to work out mutual problems 
and give wildlife every possible benefit. 

Another field of activity that is common 
to all of us is the Federal ald in fish and 
wildlife restoration program that is admin- 
istered by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
This program alone is probably responsible 
for more progress in management than any 
other program in the history of wildlife work. 
In all my years in the ficld that I have dealt 
with the Fish and Wildlife Service in regard 
to this program, I have found them most co- 
operative and helpful, and in only a few in- 
stances have they been officious or arbitrary. 

Another prime example is the progressive, 
necessary and worthy Columbia River Pro- 
gram of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
where they are supplying 100 percent money 
for the States to make necessary studies and 
physical improvements to insure the continu- 
ation of the anadromous fish runs in the, 
great streams of the Northwest. This pro- 
gram goes on without a hitch. There is ex- 
cellent cooperation, allowing the State all 
the freedom they could desire in doing a job 
for the resource, never minding who the 
agency is that is getting the job done. 

In other words, I think that we get out of 
these people and programs just about what 
we put into them—if we really look the situ- 
ation over and put every effort into coopera- 
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tion with these agencies, we are going to get 
good cooperation back and together we are 
going to make a lot a headway. Every agency 
has ideas, procedures and redtape that seem 
ridiculous to an outsider. Success in deal- 
ing with other agencies is often dependent 
upon the way you approach them. If you do 
not say, “Here is how you must do this,” 
but, rather say. Here is our problem, here is 
what needs to be accomplished. How can 
it be done?” ‘You will be pleasantly sur- 
prised how often you can get a satisfactory 
solution that fits into the other agency's 
Tegulations. 

I think the feeling—the anti-Fed feeling 
that persists in many areas is left over from, 
say, 15-20 years ago from two main sources. 
First, there was a different group, a different 
attitude and a different generation of peo- 
ple in the key positions that were interested 
primarily in their own particular field and 
interests. For example, in timber manage- 
ment—the old “timber beast“ as they called 
him in the Forest Service tended to over- 
shadow other uses of the forest resource. 
The Bureau of Land Management was ad- 
ministered strictly for livestock and so on 
down the line. A second important reason 
for this condition was simply the matter of 
a lack of trained personnel in the ranks of 
State fish and game agencies. In many cases, 
the natural resource of wildlife was adminis- 
tered by people whose only qualification was 
belonging to the right political party. As 
a result, the resource was being mismanaged 
and kicked about in haphazard fashion. 
Various programs were either functionally 
poor due to unsound basic policies support- 
ing them, or there simply was no program. 
Then, when the States began to rid them- 
selves of politics and gather a few trained 
men into their folds, it was only natural 
that attempts were made to throw off the 
Federal agency encroachments. Now, we 
have trained career men fully capable of 
administering the resource. Now, we can 
stand shoulder to shoulder with Federal re- 
source agencies and cooperatively plan and 
operate good sound programs for the public 
benefit, The question of who does what is 
far overshadowed by the impact of getting 
the best job done for the most people in the 
long run. 

I think the concept of multiple-use has 
definitely come of age and that the key 
people in charge of these programs in these 
various agencies are fully converted to mul- 
tiple-use concept, and that if you look at 
the situation in today’s light. you actually 
find a very different attitude on their part 
and lots of room for cooperation and ad- 
vancement in the field of resource conserva- 
tion. Perhaps the feeling was justified 
years ago and maybe it served a purpose. 
But that time is past. 

I have already méntioned a few cases of 
places where I thought that cooperation was 
extremely good. I realize that it is not all 
rosy and that there are exceptions, there are 
personalities, there are individuais that make 
it difficult, but, in general, I think that Fed- 
eral agency personnel are well trained and 
well qualified to handle a broad spectrum of 
natural resource management and that they 
are going to give the fish and game aspects 
of it adequate attention if we give them a 
chance. 

The programs of the Corps of Engineers 
have been a problem particularly in the 
Northwest and most of the large projects 
they have undertaken have been extremely 
detrimental to fish and wildlife, particularly 
anadromous fish and big game species. The 
big dams that are constructed on some of our 
most famous and wonderful rivers have 
posed problems which seem insurmountable - 
even with considerable cooperation. It is 
our opinion that we sometimes don't get the 
cooperation that would be necessary to do 
everything that we could for wildlife. There 
appears to be a reluctance on their part to 
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go all out to see if they can't really do some- 
thing to offset the losses that are bound to 
occur when they install one of these large 
projects. Instead of joining with the State 
Fish and Game Departments and the U.S, 
Fish and Wildlife Service in planning an 
outstanding program to mitigate the losses, 
their attitude seems to be that fish and 
game agencies should design the program, 
then they do their utmost to tear it down 
and poke holes in it and get by for as little 
cost to the projects as possible. 

There needs to be some definite improve- 
ment in the working relationship between 
the corps and the fish and game agencies 
in the Northwest. I believe that some steps 
are being taken in that direction because 
now the chief fisheries man in the division 
that serves at least a portion of Idaho is a 
former State fishery biologist who has re- 
cently taken over that position, I think 
we can even look forward to some improve- 
ment along this line. In other words, things 
are looking up and if we really work at it, 
I think we can get the job done. 

We must, however, insist that high-level 
wildlife and fishery experts be employed by 
these agencies and placed high enough in 
the organization to be listened to, Fishery 
experts in some of the private power com- 
panies have shown the way and have at- 
tained excellent results in just a few years. 
Uncle Sam still lags in this area.. 

One reason I am sure that the overall pic- 
ture with the Federal agencies has changed 
in recent years is that many of their key 
people are from the ranks of the State fish 
and game departments. This loss of person- 
nel is a problem that we all have and yet 
it may be a blessing in disguise. When we 
get an outstanding young man heading up 
a program, before we know it the Federal 
Government has offered him a job at a sub- 
stantially greater salary and usually better 
security and he winds up in one of their 
programs. This has been going on for a 
number of years now so that throughout the 
country, both at the Washington level and 
at the State level, the Federal agencies are 
manned with former State fish and game 
people who know and understand our prob- 
lems and talk our language. 

For example, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion has taken one of Idaho's key fishery bi- 
ologists to head up their program in fisherics 
management as their chief fishery biologist. 
Certainly, this man is going to see things 
from both sides and understand the prob- 
lems of the State and transfer this on to 
the Federal Power Commission. In the Bu- 
reau of Land Management, the man who 
heads up the wildlife program is the former 
Director of Game and Fish from Arizona. 
Incidentally, he was one of the stronger 
anti-Fed men. His assistant is a former 
big game biologist from Idaho who heads 
up the Bureau of Land Management's State 
wildlife program in Idaho? Our former land 
managerhent supervisor, a very fine game 
biologist. Who heads up the program in 
The former chief of game for 
Arizona. I am sure that we could go on 
for a long time enumerating people in key 
positions in the Federal agencies who have 
recently come from State fish and game de- 
partments, What I am getting at, ladies 
and gentlemen, is that if we are going to 
make any progress, if we are going to meet 
this fantastic demand on wildlife that every- 
body says is going to come in the next 10 
or 20 years, the only way we are going to 
do it is to cooperate fully and completely 
with all of the agencies. 

. > 5 . > 

I find it difficult to understand the blind 
opposition that sometimes occurs: “State's 
rights—cut off those Feds and we'll handle 
it ourselves.” The job is too big, it is go- 
ing to take the combined efforts of every 
agency that has any know-how or anything 
to do with wildlife to get the job done. I 
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heartily recommend that the various State 
Departments take a new look at this thing. 
Sit back and evaluate—figure out how many 
wildlife-oriented people are in these various 
agencies and spend more time with your 
people in Maison work with these agencies, 
rather than getting out and trying to do 
each little job if. There are many 
jobs that can be worked out together, such 
as browse transects and many other sur- 
veys. If we combine all of these data gath- 
ered by the Bureau of Land Management, 
Forest Service and other agencies, think how 
much better our information would be rather 
than to have only the data that could be 
gathered by the relatively small staff of the 
fish and game agencies. 

We are going to have to take a long, hard 
look at the overall picture if we are going 
to meet the demands of the future. The 
handwriting is on the wall—we can look at 
other States and other resources and see 
what has happened to them in the last few 
decades. If you are afraid the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to take over fish and game 
administration from the States, I suggest 
you examine the history of large Federal 
programs. Tou will find the Federal Govern- 
ment moves only into a vacuum. If a local 
governmental agency will do a job that must 
be done, there is no Federal action. If the 
job is essential and is not being done by local 
government, slowly but surely the Federal 
Government will drift in. Your defense 
must be by doing the job, by yourselyes or 
cooperatively. 

In the West, we will have a chance to have 
and maintain many of our wildlife resources 
if we take the proper precautions to work out 
the details now with all agencies so that we 
can plan an overall program to get the job 
done. Let's not be so conscious as to who 
gets the Job done or who gets the credit for it. 
but—in the interest of the resource—let's 
see that it gets done. 


The Record on President Kennedy’s 
Action in the Cuban Missile Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the month of September we all saw press 
accounts of how the Republican nominee 
reflected upon the integrity of our late 
President, John F. Kennedy, when he 
said in Seattle, Wash., that in 1962 the 
Kennedy administration waited until the 
perilous last moment to take action in the 
Cuban missile crisis so it would have the 
maximum domestic political impact. 

It was my privilege to hear remarks 
of my senior Senator from Missouri, STU- 
ART SYMINGTON, who I expect has forgot- 
ten more about military preparedness 
and general know-how in matters of the 
military, as the last Secretary of Air for 
the Army and the first Secretary of the 
Air Force, than the junior Senator from 
Arizona will ever be able to acquire in 
the short time remaining for him in pub- 
lic life. 

During the spring of 1963, I know it is 
a fact that the junior Senator from Ari- 
zona sat as a member of the U.S. Senate 
Armed Services Subcommitee on Prepar- 
edness when it held extensive hearings in 
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executive session on the operations and 
effectiveness of the American intelligence 
community with respect to the Cuban 
missile crises of October 1962. 

An interim report submitted to the 
Senate on May 9, 1963, on behalf of the 
entire subcommittee stated that the first 
hard photographic evidence of medium 
range and intermediate range missile in- 
stallations in Cuba was obtained on Oc- 
tober 14, 1962; and the first photographic 
evidence confirming the presence in 
Cuba of “Soviet highly mobile armored 
task groups” was obtained on October 25, 
1962. 

It will be recalled that on October 22, 
1962, the late President John F. Kennedy, 
after having affected appropriate mili- 
tary preparations, confronted the So- 
viets before the world with an ultimatum 
that they remove from Cuba missiles 
which might be used in an aggressive at- 
tack upon this and other nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

However, last September 9, speaking 
as Republican nominee for President, the 
Senator from Arizona, voiced in Seattle, 
Wash., the following allegation which re- 
flected on the integrity of our late Presi- 
dent: 

Despite weeks and months of warning 
about the missiles, an administration totally 
political in its goals and instincts could and 
would wait until the perilous last moment 
to take action, take action at a time that 
would have maximum domestic political 
impact. 


Our senior Senator from Missouri, 
Senator SYMINGTON, who also serves on 
the Preparedness Subcommittee of the 
Senate, recently performed a service in 
the interest of truth and accuracy in 
setting the record straight. 


I have asked unanimous consent that 
Senator SymMmycton’s remarks delivered 
in September, in Lexington, Mo., be in- 
serted at this point in the Recorp. 
SPEECH OF SENATOR SYMINGTON DELIVERED AT 

LEXINGTON, MO., ON SEPTEMBER 12, 1964 

Senator GOLDWATER'S recent attack, in Se- 
attle, on the late President Kennedy, when 
he charged the latter with timing the Cuban 
missile crisis for political reasons at home, is 
not borne out by the record. 

Both Senator GOLDWATER and I are mem- 
bers of the Senate Military Preparedness In- 
vestigating Subcommittee; and in the Spring 
of 1963 this subcommittee held extended 
hearings on the sudden Soviet military 
buildup in Cuba during October 1962. 

In the last 2 days I have carefully reread 
the record of those hearings—and in the ab- 
sence of President Kennedy, who is no longer 
here to defend himself, I am glad to report 
that the President moved with great dis- 
patch after approving every single recom- 
mendation made by the head of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

On the same day that the President re- 
ceived firm information the Soviets were 
moving strategic missiles into Cuba, he so 
informed congressional leaders. Within 4 
days after the information was confirmed, he 
had completed the military buildup consid- 
ered in case the U.S.S.R. decided 
not to remove the missiles upon his demand, 
had informed our allies of the details of 
the development, had evacuated our depend- 
ents from Guantanamo, and had landed ma- 
rines at that base. Thereupon the President 
Promptly notified the American people of 
the crisis, and told them what he intended 
to do about it. 
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In other words, the record shows the mat- 
ter was handled efficiently, and, for which 
we can all be very grateful, effectively. Cool 
courage was combined with restraint. The 
President knew the holocaust that would 
follow a full scale nuclear exchange. 

He knew also, however, that life would not 
be worth living without freedom; and he 
acted accordingly. 

Let us hope that in the future our leaders 
will continue to use our unparalleled power 
with prudence. In World War I our battle 
deaths were 53,000. In World War II they 
were 291,000. It is now estimated, by the 
experts, that a short but full-scale nuclear 
exchange would eliminate the existence of 
any possible aggressor. In turn, however, 
some 100 million Americans would be killed. 

For that reason alone, the importance of 
restraint with firmness as exemplified in the 
Cuban crisis of 1962 and recently in the 
Tonkin Gulf, could not be overemphasized. 
Nobody can truly gain from a hydrogen 
sunset. 

This is why it is so important for the 
world to work, if possible, under some form 
of international agreement. 

This United States became great because 
it has always operated as a government un- 
der law. ‘Throughout the world we have 
become the symbol of freedom under law; 
and in law we have placed our faith. 

This falth was well expressed long ago by 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, when he sald: It 
is to law alone that men owe justice and 
liberties * * *. It is with this voice alone 
that political leaders should speak, when 
they command.” 


Robert Taft, Jr.’s Views on Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 23, 1964 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, this Con- 
gress has been called the education 
Congress because of the fine record the 
88th Congress has made in this area. I 
have counted it an honor to have served 
for the past 2 years on the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee. Having 
had the opportunity to assist in the 
drafting and consideration of much edu- 
cation legislation, I have come to some 
conclusions about what the role of the 
Federal and State Governments should 
be in the field of education. The follow- 
ing statement presents my views on this 
subject in some detail and therefore I 
insert it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this point: 

American education today is the best in 
the world and our most important resource, 
because it is the product of local imagination 
and support. Unlimited Federal participa- 
tion inevitably would lead to imposition of 
Federal standards and Federal controls, 

A shift of general support of education 
from the local and State levels to the Federal 
level would be dangerous. It would tend to 
dry up local support and would lessen the 
priority of concern which education has 
traditionally received at the local level. This 
is why I am opposed to efforts to provide 
Federal aid to education on an across-the- 
board basis unrelated to specific needs. Local 
concern would dissipate and bureaucratic 
initiative in Washington would supplant 
that inspired and required by the people. 

At the same time I have never had any 
blind objection to the use of federally col- 
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lected tax funds to assist in this most im- 
portant public responsibility. While it might 
be preferable to return revenue sources to 
the States and local governments, we have 
to consider practical possibilities and the 
urgency of meeting certain specific needs. 
But we might well reflect also that the vir- 
tual priority of the claims of local education 
on local tax resources, such as real estate 
taxes, could evaporate, or at least dwindle, if 
Federal funds become & major source of sup- 
Port. Education, then, would find itself in a 
new and highly competitive position for 
funds with defense, space developments, wel- 
fare and agriculture. 

With specific national and emergency 
heeds we do recognize that Federal support 
is justified and needed. For instance, 
chronic unemployment, particularly among 
those aged 16 to 22, is one of the most per- 
Plexing problems confronting us today. As 
teachers and citizens you are working dilt- 
gently to overcome it. You recognize it as 
the soll in which the roots of many social 
ills are imbedded. 

The unemployment problem is of urgent 
National concern. But its most immediate 
impact is upon the individual local commu- 
` nity. It is here, at home, where we must 
meet it. It is here where we can devise most 
appropriate remedies. 

Education is essential to our efforts. Ex- 
panded vocational training programs, for 
instance, can equip young men and women 
with the skills they need to earn a living 
Wage in our industrial society. Retraining 
Programs can develop new skills in older 
Persons whose jobs have been eliminated by 
technological advances. 

These two programs which I have sup- 
Ported in Congress illustrate proper roles 
of Federal Government in the field of edu- 
cation. They enhance the opportunity to 
learn with well-devised and limited Federal 
participation and support. They are in- 
tended to correct specific deficiencies. 

The Federal Government also has a role 
fo play in specialized areas of edutation of 
general national concern. Offering facilities 
and scholarship funds in the dental and 
nursing fields encourages young men and 
women to enter these professions which are 
80 vital to our society. The National De- 
tense Education Act, expanding the oppor- 
tunity for acquisition of scientific and lan- 
guage skills, strengthens our national ca- 
pacity to meet any external challenge. Ex- 
tension of construction ald helps local and 
State officials to accommodate the growing 
number of youngsters seeking higher edu- 
Cation. Special aid to federally impacted 
areas eases the pressures imposed by the 
Federal Government on these communities. 

By offering these kinds of aid, the Federal 
Government encourages local communities 
to meet their own problems by their own 
initiative. But direction and control of these 
Programs must continue to reside at the local 
level. 

Our Nation has prospered because we have 
relied upon the individual initiative and con- 
cern of our citizens at the local level. Edu- 
cation is our most valuable national resource. 
We cannot afford to sanction its depletion 
through im massive dependence upon 
the Federal Government. 


A Tribute to Peter T. Schoemann 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
occurred recently in the city of Milwau- 
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kee a testimonial dinner honoring Peter 
T. Schoemann, president of the United 
Association of Journeymen and Appren- 
tices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 
Industry. It was my pleasure to be a 
guest at that banquet, along with the 
chancellor of Marquette University, the 
Very Reverend R. J. O'Donnell, S.J.; the 
Reverend Thomas E. Burke; Senators 
Proxmire and Nelson; Governor John 
Reynolds; Mayor Henry Maier, of the 
city of Milwaukee; Mr. George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO; Mr. George 
Haberman, State president of the AFL- 
CIO; Mr. Anthony J. King; Mr. Harold 
Vincent, superintendent of schools; Mr. 
Frank Bonadio, secretary-treasurer, 
Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment, AFL-CIO; and Mr. Louis 
Schmaus, to name a few of the many 
distinguished people on hand to honor 
Mr. Schoemann on the occasion of his 
50th year of service in the labor move- 
ment. 

I personally have known Mr. Schoe- 
mann for many years. His reputation as 
a great labor leader precedes him. He is 
everywhere known as a labor statesman 
who builds for the future of his union, 
community, and country. r 

One of Mr. Schoemann's main inter- 
ests in the labor movement has been to 
foster a spirit of continuing improvement 
in their trade amongst the journeymen 
and apprentices of the plumbing and 
pipefitting industry. The United Asso- 
ciation has produced many fine, skilled 
craftsmen who not only have served their 
industry with pride but their Nation as 
good citizens. 

Mr. Schoemann’s contributions have 
been many and varied, yet for all his 
honors he is a modest man, a family man, 
& man whose personal life reflects the 
dignity of hard work. 

Mr. Gordon A. King’s moving tribute to 
Mr. Schoemann reflects the feelings of 
all of us: 

From the ranks of organized labor in Mil- 
waukee during the past 50 years, there have 
come some men who have won the unquali- 
fied respect and admiration of people in all 
segments of our society. These men were 
above all honest, dedicated to the fraternity 
of mankind, the prosperity of the community 
and the enrichment of our social and phys- 
ical environs. 

A few of these men have been distin- 
guished by national recognition, public con- 
fidence and trust. 

Peter T. Schoemann is one of them, 


A resolution was presented to Gen- 
eral President Schoemann by Governor 
Reynolds and I wish to insert it in the 
Recorp at this point: 

A PROCLAMATION OF THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
Executive DEPARTMENT 

Whereas the contributions of Peter T. 
Schoemann to Milwaukee, the city of his 
birth, to Wisconsin, the State of his birth, 
and to his Nation have distinguished him 
among his fellowmen; and 

Whereas those contributions include serv- 
ice as president of the Milwaukee Building 
and Conrtruction Trades Council from 1932, 
to 1955; member of the Milwaukee School 
Board from 1932 to 1953; chairman of the 
Wisconsin State Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion from 1938 to 1945; vice president of the 
United Association of Journeymen and Ap- 
prentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 
Industry from 1928 to 1955; international 
labor delegate to the International Labor 
Organization in Geneva, 1947 and 1962; 
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chairman of the Milwaukee Housing Author- 
ity; vice president of the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council since 1955; chairman of the AFT 
CIO Committee on Education since 1958, 
and, since 1955, general president of the 
United Association of Journeymen and Ap- 
prentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 
Industry, and vice president of the AFL- 
CIO Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment; and 

Whereas Peter T. Schoemann has exempli- 
fied to America the very best that Wisconsin 
has to offer in leading the cause of the work- 
ingman, has honored his native State by his 
achievements and his public service, and 
tonight, permits us to honor him on the 
occasion of his 50th anniversary of continu- 
ous membership in Plumber's & Gas Fitter's 
Local No. 75: Now, therefore, 

I, John W. Reynolds, Governor of the State 
of Wisconsin, do hereby proclaim the date 
of September 12, 1964, as Peter T. Schoe- 
mann Day in Wisconsin so that the atten- 
tions of our citizens may be drawn to this 
able and cordial man, of whom all of us are 
so proud. 

JohN W. REYNOLDS, 
Governor. 


Problems Created if Public Law 78 Is 
Not Extended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 29, 1964 


Mr, TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter from the Agricultural Com- 
missioner of Monterey County, Calif., 
succinctly describes the problem facing 
California agriculture and the Nation if 
Public Law 78 is not extended. 

I have sought other sources of supple- 
mental labor which is needed only at 
peak harvest seasons, but no one has 
come forward with a practical, workable 
proposal. 

I urge my colleagues to carefully con- 
sider the facts in the following letter: 

MONTEREY County 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Salinas, Calif., September 17, 1964. 
Hon, Burt L. TALCOTT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN TALCOTT: Please ex- 
cuse my delay in writing to give you my 
opinion in the farm labor situation in Call- 
fornia and especially in Monterery County. 

Under the bracero (Public Law 
78) we have been able to produce and harvest 
our crops under somewhat competitive 
conditions. Without supplemental labor 
this will be impossible in most crops. The 
end results will be shortages of good vege- 
tables with extremely high prices for those 
available. Don’t pay too much attention to 
the stories of mechanical harvesting. In 
most cases where band labor is now used it 
will be needed for years. Mechanical har- 
vesting will occur in a limited amount in 
some crops, but may never be practical in 
other crops. A good example of this would be 
strawberries. Our strawberry harvesting sea- 
son extends over 7 to 8 months with con- 
tinual picking over that entire period. Se- 
lection for maturity and defects are critical 
and I do not know of any machine capable of 
this work. Yet we have in this county 3,674 
acres of strawberries which represent an in- 
vestment of approximately $2,000 per acre 
before a berry is picked. 
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This is only one crop—I could continue to 
quote others but why lengthen this letter 
with the obvious. 

According to the newspapers some unions 
are against this program. if they will hon- 
estly study this situation they would see 
that the elimination of braceros is also going 
to eliminate many of their own jobs. Tractor 
drivers, some field help, truckdrivers, shed 
workers and workers in many allied indus- 
tries are going to be badly hurt. Even if 
mechnical harvesting methods are developed, 
many workers other than braceros will be 
eliminated. 

There is talk of slave labor and poor living 
conditions, This charge is ridiculous—cer- 
tainly there are some drawbacks to the pro- 
gram, but.the good far offsets the poor. 1 
received a bulletin from the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture published in June 1964 re- 

“winter vegetables in Mexico“ which 
quotes the heavy increase in labor costs in 
recent years. This publication quotes a wage 
scale in Mexico, including certain fringe ben- 
efits, of $1.68 per 10-hour day in 1964 as 
against 88 cents per day a few years ago. No 
wonder these workers like to come to Call- 


One more point and I will cut off. I have 
been associated with agriculture since my 
high school days (about 1925). these 
early years, but especially from 1930 to 1937 
during the period known as the depression 


improved or a better job opened up these 
men left this type of work and I did also. 
Based on this long experience it is my per- 
sonal opinion that very few locals will do 
this type of labor as long as they can find 
anything, and I repeat, anything else to do. 
This is doubly true where the individual can 
collect as much loafing on unemployment, 
welfare, or other handouts. This seems to 


be the trend today. There is talk that in- 
creased pay rates would change this picture. 


competition with other growing areas but 
would do little to better our labor problem. 

Writing this letter has been a difficult task 
as I have very strong opinions and could 
write a book on the subject. I am sure you 


I hope you will read 

It is a shame that we must do away with 
the finest foreign ald program existent, one 
which has done tremendous good at the 
grassroots level in Mexico at no cost to the 
American taxpayer. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT W. CULVER, 
Agricultural Commissioner. 


Asian Participants in Congressional 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, an arti- 
cle in the September 1964 issue of the 
Asia Foundation’s Program Bulletin car- 
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ries a message which I would like to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues. It is 
entitled “Asian Participants in Congres- 
sional Program,” and it emphasizes the 
importance of the young leadership 
training program in the developing coun- 
tries with specific reference to the con- 
gressional fellowship program for the 
Asians 


As a friend of the Asian people, I com- 
mend highly the Asia Foundation and 
the American Political Science Associa- 
tion for their joint efforts in the initia- 
tion and the execution of this significant 
program. I sincerely hope that the prac- 
tical experience of our Asian friends in 
the U.S. Congress would advance the 
progress of their respective countries 
which are going through the pain of ad- 
justing traditional values into new per- 
spectives. k 

In this connection, it gives me a great 
pleasure to make a special announce- 
ment that the following Asians partici- 
pated in the 1963-64 congressional fel- 
lowship program: Mr. Shamsuddin 
Ahmed, of Pakistan, Mr. Bartolome de 
Castro, of the Philippines, Dr. Chin Kim, 
of Korea, Mr. N. D. Tiwari, of India, and 
Prof. Sádanand S. Varde, of India. 

Over the past several months, I have 
been indeed fortunate in having the as- 
sistance of Dr. Chin Kim, of Korea. Dr. 
Kim’s educational and professional back- 
ground is outstanding. He graduated 
cum laude from Florida Southern Col- 
lege in Lakeland, Fla., and from there 
proceeded to George Washington Uni- 
versity Law School, and later to Yale 
Law School where he received a Master 
of Law degree in 1956 and Doctor of 
Science of Law degree in 1958. 

Returning to Korea in 1958 Dr. Kim 
taught at Seoul National University and 
Korea University. In 1960 he was award- 
ed a special grant from the French Gov- 
ernment for the study of French legal 
and legislative processes. Upon his re- 
turn, once again to Korea, Dr. Kim be- 
came associate dean of the Graduate 
School of Law at Seoul National Univer- 
sity in 1962. Aside from these duties 
he was appointed by the Premier to serve 
as a member of the Board of Appeals, 
Veterans’ Administration and as a mem- 
ber of the Commission on Studies of Leg- 
islation, Office of Legislation, Republic 
of Korea. 

Dr. Chin Kim is an excellent example 
of the type of person sponsored by the 
American Political Science Association 
and the Asia Foundation. I have been 
privileged over the years to have several 
of these young men in my office. They 
have all displayed the finest personal 
qualities, a remarkable ability to grasp 
any situation and work with it until it 
is solved, and brilliant educational back- 
grounds. 

The article follows: 

ASIAN PARTICIPANTS IN CONGRESSIONAL 

PROGRAM 

Weak and inept political leadership. and 
ineficient governmental systems can be mas- 
sive roadblocks to self-development. This 
iş especially important in areas where the 
government is clearly the most powerful or- 
ganizing and unifying force, and where even 
the most modest social and economic 
achievements depend wholly on governmental 
action. 
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Systematic efforts by outside organizations, 
both public and private, to aid developing 
countries must therefore be joined with ef- 
forts in the receiving countries themselves 
to make more effective the functioning of 
political and governmental machinery. This 
is a widely accepted belief, shared by many 
in the developing areas including Asia. 

While the need for political leadership 
throughout Asia is vast, resources to edu- 
cate about the political role and to train 
political leaders are extremely limited. West- 
ern nations provide large amounts of aid 
for economic growth and the building of 
social institutions but are perplexed about 
how they can aid the development in these 
societies of skilled. responsible and responsive 
political leadership. 

Among its contributions to the process of 
political development in Asia, the Asia 
Foundation regards as one of the most ef- 
fective a program that provides training for 
young Aslan lawyers, social scientists, diplo- 
mats and teachers through an internship 
program with the U.S. Congress. Under the 
congressional fellowship program, sponsored 
by the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, four to six promising Asiam leaders each 
year obtain a unique educational experience 
by serving on the staff of Congressmen or 
congressional committees. 

This program was initiated by the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association in 1953 and 
was originally limited to 15 American par- 
ticipants annually. Since 1958 Asia Found- 
ation support has permitted expansion of 
the program to include several Asian fel- 
lows each year. In cooperation with the 
association, the foundation has sponsored 
21 young Asians in this program during the 
past 6 years. Foundation grants totaling 
almost $150,000 in that time have enabled 
fellows from India, Japan, Korea, Malaysia, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Republic of China, 
and Thailand to take part. Many of these 
Asian fellows have returned to positions of 
importance in their own countries. 

‘The congressional fellowship program be- 
gins in mid-November with 6 weeks of orlen- 
tation. In the words of Yun Young Lim, a 
1962-63 Asian fellow who is now chief sec- 
retary to the Prime Minister of Korea, this 
affords “a general picture of and insight into 
not only the organization, composition, func- 
tion and operation of the Congress, but also 
the intergovernmental relationship between 
the Congress and the Executive in formulat- 
ing and implementing legislation—and the 
ultimate part played by the people in guiding 
the nation’s future through its relationship 
with the Congress.” 

By the first week in January, all fellows 
are at work with a Representative or a House 
of Representatives Committee of their choice, 
serving for the 3 months the group 
spends on the House side, About the time 
of the Easter recess, the group moves to the 
Senate, where the fellows work either for 
Senators or for Senate committees until 
conclusion of the program in August. 


A Tribute to the People of Czechoslovakia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 

Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow, October 3, we shall celebrate 
the 46th anniversary of the birth of free 
Czechoslovakia in 1918. Czechoslovakia 
is not free any longer, of course, but per- 
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haps the time has come when a better 
future for these oppressed people is 
again in view. 

As the tensions between the Soviet 
Union and the United States diminish 
each day, we have not allowed ourselves 
to forget the fate of the men and women 
of Czechoslovakia who still live under 
Communist domination. More than ever, 
we must turn our attention to the task 
3 the courageous people of that 

d 


The history of Czechoslovakia and her 
People has been a stirring symbol of hope 
for the ultimate restoration of freedom 
and independence throughout all of east- 
ern and central Europe. For over a 
thousand years, they have had to suffer 
the hard hand of alien and arbitrary 
Tule. History records this, and also re- 
cords their spirit of independence and 
their faith which have survived the test 
of time and tyranny. 

With the breakup of the great empire 
of Austria-Hungary after World War I, 
there was a reshaping of the political 
geography of Europe. At that time, the 
Czech and Slovak drive for freedom and 
independence reached a high peak in the 
history of its people. At the head of the 
liberation movement was Thomas G. 
Masaryk, a noted scholar and writer, 
Whose contributions on the subject of 
democracy will live forever. A man of 
action, he led his people to independence 
and for 17 fruitful years served as presi- 
dent of the newly formed Republic of 
Czecholslovakia. 

His death in 1937 saved Masaryk from 
Witnessing the terrible events which be- 
fell his beloved country. First, the Nazi 
occupation and, then, an even worse 
subjugation by the Soviet Union. 

Their agents will have no more success 
in smothering the flames of freedom in 
Czechoslovakia, however, than those who 
attempted to do this in the past. Alien 
occupation and oppression have not yet 
been able to dim the aspirations and ex- 
tinguish the hopes of her people. It has 
only increased their determination to re- 
gain their freedom and independence. 

The resistance movement in Czecho- 
slovakia is one of the most powerful in 
eastern and central Europe. The spirit 
of independence, love of country, and 
faith that will not fail are the greatest 
assets of her people as they struggle 
against Communist rule. 

I know that we who are fortunate 
enough to be living in the free world ap- 
Preciate this resistance movement, and 
look forward to the day when an inde- 
Pendent Czechoslovakia will again arise 
and freedom is restored to her brave and 
courageous people. 


In Memoriam: Judge Archie Owen 
Dawson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 
IN THE Mie „„ 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, last 
August 6 in New York City was held the 
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memorial service for Judge Archie Owen 
Dawson, late of the U.S. District Court 
for the Southern District of New York. 
The eulogy was delivered by Dr. Ralph 
W. Sockman, minister emeritus of Christ 
Church Methodist, New York City. Dr. 
Sockman is a great churchman, and he 
gave a moving eulogy about his old and 
beloved friend, Archie Dawson. Dr. 
Sockman's words about a great trial 
judge merit wide attention, The mem- 
ory of Judge Archie Dawson must be 
carefully preserved, for he should be held 
up to the bar and to future judges as 
the kind of man our country needs pre- 
siding over its courts. 

AN ADDRESS BY THE REVEREND RALPH W. 

SOCKMAN 

The office of judge confers distinction on 
all who fill it. And there are some who 
confer high distinction on the office of judge. 
Archie Dawson was one in whom the worth 
of the man brought honor to the wearing of 
the mantie. As one of his judicial col- 
leagues wrote: What he stood for—the hall- 
mark of Judge Dawson—affected legions for 
the better and brought inspiration and en- 
couragement to go forward. The ju- 
dicial mission as undertaken and pursued 
by him had vital meaning—fervently and 
indelibly.” 

Archie Dawson was first of all a good 
judge of himself. In his youth he recog- 
nized his sh and set out to overcome 
it. So well did he succeed that he became 
a much-sought-after member of innumer- 
able social groups. He served a term as 
president of his Columbia College class. He 
held high office in the great Masonic order. 
His wit and wisdom enlivened multitudes 
of gatherings. 

His outward grace was developed through 
fortitude of spirit. While a young man he 
endured a painful injury from which he 
recovered after long and trying struggle. 
He was a master of men because he was 
master of himself. 

He judged men with an insight into their 
present and a forethought into their future. 
This made him a good judge of youth. In 
his early years he worked with youth on the 
Lower East Side. He became a leader in the 
Big Brother Movement. He gave himself to 
the aid of the mentally retarded. 

His interest in young lawyers was highly 
noteworthy and deeply appreciated. He held 
the loyalty and admiration of his younger 
associates in the law office and in the court- 
room. Only a few months ago these men 
paid him tribute by celebrating the 10th 
anniversary of his elevation to the bench. 
He saw young men not only for what they 
were, but for what they could become. He 
looked for the best and thus brought out 
the best. 

When he ascended the Federal bench, his 
appointment was untversally hailed by the 
legal fraternity. He had already distin- 
guished himself as a brilliant lawyer. His 
ability was manifest in law school. The 
head of an important law firm asked Justice 
Stone, then dean of Columbia Law School, 
to recommend a graduate for his office. The 
request was for “an exceptional man, not 
just a good one.” Archie Dawson was the 
man suggested and selected. And 40 years 
later the distinguished lawyer who chose 
him still lauds his character and ability. 

Archie Dawson's integrity of spirit, brilli- 
ance of mind, breadth of outlook, and depth 
of understanding won and held respect for 
him as a lawyer and a judge. Men who stood 
before him on trial have written to express 
appreciation of his fairness. He sought to 
interpret the spirit of the law as well as the 
letter of the law. He had an eye to the 
stature of persons as well as to the statutes 
of precedents. 

So worthy was he of his high position that 
his rise aroused no envy of rivalry. One dis- 
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tinguished former judge generously ex- 
claimed to me yesterday, “Archie Dawson 
was one of the truly greats.” 

Another reason that Judge Dawson was 
so well qualified for his high office was that 
his interests were so wide. He was concerned 
for the welfare of the general community. 
He gave himself to the service of his political 
party. I do not recall that he ever ran for 
office, but he helped in the campaigns of 
others. Only recently at a summer meeting 
of the New“ York State Bar Association he 
revealed his interest in the history field. In 
fact, no area of human experience seemed 
foreign to his thought. 

His Judicial mind was active in the realm 
of religion. He was a member of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Communion, but he attended 
this church with his wife, Barbara, to whom 
he was so devoted. Well do I recall many 
an enlightening remark of his at the church 
door. And long remembered will be his time- 
ly lecturing of certain warring factions in a 
denominational church controversy wherein 
he reminded them that instead of fighting 
among themselves, they should be uniting in 
serving the needs of the world. 

When I think how Judge Dawson upheld 
the dignity of the bench, the integrity of 
the law, the welfare of the community, I 
feel justified in calling him a pillar of society. 
Underneath the pillars of this church run 
the trains of the New York Central Railroad 
and the BMT subway, but the marbles re- 
main unshaken because of their well-built 
foundations and the weight resting upon 
them. Under Archie Dawson's career ran the 
vibrating traffic of our city and our Nation, 
but his reputation stood unshaken because 
of the spiritual foundations of his character 
and the social responsibilities which he sup- 


Near the end of the Bible is this divine 
promise: “He who conquers, I will make him 
a pillar in the truth of my God; never shall 
he go out of it.“ (Revelations 3: 12). 


Can We Abolish Poverty? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial from the Septem- 
ber 5, 1964, edition of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

I predict that like the Peace Corps, 
the war on poverty will be successful and 
the support of influential magazines like 
the Post is certainly welcome. 

The editorial follows: 

Can WE ABOLISH PovERTY? 

“Go to the poor if you're in trouble,” Ma 
Joad said in “The Grapes of Wrath.” 
“They're the only ones who will help you, 
the only ones.” That may have been true in 
the terrible first years of the depression, 
when it was still literally possible for an 
American to starve. It is mo longer true. 
Though Barry Gorpwater says that nobody 
in this country owes anybody else an “‘aver- 
age” living, the fact is that the American 
consensus has long since guaranteed a mini- 
mum living to everybody, whether he works 
or not. In a sense, that has made poverty 
more terrible, since, knowing that no one 
will starve, we can turn our backs upon it. 

Because of this, it is heartening news that 
Congress, in a social experiment unique in 
human history, has just authorized $947.5 
million to begin finding out whether poverty 
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can be eradicated from America. Its target 
is the 9.5 million families whose income is 
less than $3,000 a year—35 million people of 
whom 11 million are children. 

Only a beginning is being attempted. 
While a single massive handout of about $12 
billion—the amount of the recent tax cut— 
could raise the whole 9.5 million above the 
“poverty line,” the root causes of their misery 
would not be removed at all. Those causes 
are bad housing, inferior education, unem- 
ployment because of lack of skills, Above all, 
the roots lie In the self-perpetuating “cul- 
ture of poverty”—of ignorance, apathy, resig- 
nation, defeat, and despair—by which one 
generation of the poor infects the next, until, 
among thousands of families now on relief 
rolls across the land, poverty has been per- 
petuated into the third and fourth genera- 
tions. Some people are born on relief, marry 
on relief, breed on relief, and when they die 
are mourned by grandchildren on relief. The 
heart of the problem is not so much to raise 
the incomes of all, but to break this fatal 
chain by helping one generation break free 
of the cycle and enter the sunlight of normal 
society. ~ 

This is the wise goal of those who are now 
setting up the President's antipoverty cam- 
paign. ‘They plan to enroll about 40,000 
young men and women this year in Job Corps 
camps and 200,000 by next year, and estab- 
lish 200 camps all over the country. They 
are seeking some 5,000 volunteers to lead the 
program—the same sort of dedicated, un- 
selfish Americans who have made the Peace 
Corps as successful as it is popular—to help 
give these youngsters the education (many 
are dropouts) and job skills that will enable 
them to move on into work-tralning pro- 
grams. The program will stand or fall on the 
amount of public support and enthusiasm it 
can engender. It needs help in finding and 
recruiting those who most need the help it 
is intended to offer. Anyone who wants to 
enter the program, either as volunteer or 
trainee, can get full information by writing 
to the Bureau of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

Poet Robert Prost used to infurlate his 
do-gooder friends by saying, “I agree with 
the Bible where it says, For Christ's sake, 
forget the poor some of the time“ When 
they challenged him as to where such an in- 
Junction appeared, he would sweetly reply: 
Don't you remember where Jesus says, ‘For 
ye have the poor always with you?“ 

Now, for the first time in man’s long strug- 
gle, America is testing the validity of this 
age-old proposition that poverty is ineradi- 
cable. If even a beginning can be made at 
disproving it, that will mark a truly revolu- 
tionary new phase in what has already been 
the greatest peaceful revolution in history— 
one which has created the world’s first truly 
abundant society. What the Peace Corps 
proved, despite the scoffers who, like Eisen- 
hower, called it “naive,” was the tremendous 
reservoir of practical idealism in thousands 
of Americans who were eager for some selfless 
and valid cause to call forth their energy and 
devotion. Now, in the task of abolishing 
Poverty, they have a greater one. 


Anniversary of Czechoslovak Republic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr, ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row marks the 46th anniversary of the 
birth of the Czechoslovak Republic. 

Despite oppression and brutal domina- 
tion at the hands of Communist forces, 
the spirit of the Czechoslovak Republic 
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and the heritage of greatness which the 
free leaders of that proud nation have 
left behind is still enshrined in the hearts 
of her sons and daughters, both within 
their homeland and abroad. 

Despite the fact that the people of 
Czechoslovakia have been suppressed by 
totalitarian powers, incorporated forci- 
bly into the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, deprived of their individaul po- 
litical, economic and religious freedoms, 
the people of that country long for the 
day when their country will once again 
resume its rightful place in the family 
of free nations. 

It behooves all who enjoy the fruits of 
a free society to recall the tragedy which 
the Czechoslovakian people have been 
forced to endure. In the postwar period 
from 1945 to 1948, the fate of that coun- 
try was in the balance until that fateful 
day in February of 1948 when a Com- 
munist coup took over the government 
and initiated the 15 years of suffering for 
the Czechoslovak people. 

In those 15 years, the failures of the 
Communist regime in its attempt to im- 
pose a foreign ideology on Czechoslo- 
vakia are well known. 

In attempting to control the fires of 
freedom, the Communist regime has 
tried to eliminate all the humanitarian 
ideals so cherished by that country’s 
people. 

The mute evidence of that failure lies 
in the barbed wire and mine fields sep- 
arating the people from the free world. 

On the 46th anniversary of the birth 
of the Czechoslovak Republic, I want to 
extend my best wishes to the people of 
that brave country and to all Americans 
of Czechoslovakian ancestry. I join in 
the prayer that the oppression of their 
native land may soon be ended. 


Secrets of Defense in Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
5 or San Diego Union, of September 


Secrets OF DEFENSE IN POLITICS—DANGEROUS 
WHEELING, DEALING 

For the first time we are witnessing a 
President break the seal on defense secrets 
to gain political advantages. 

This has not gone unnoticed even among 
leading Democrats on congressional military 
and security committees who have been 
distressed by recent actions of President 
Johnson. 

The President refuses to discuss the issues 
of the election campaign but whenever his 
opponent, Senator Barry GOLDWATER, strikes 
deep, Mr. Johnson reaches for what has be- 
come a grab bag of military secrets. 

When the Bobby Baker scandal was reach- 


: Ing its height in Washington, the President 


summoned correspondents for a stroll 
through the White House rose gardens and 
revealed the development of a spectacular 
military aircraft. 

When the war in South Vietnam was ex- 
periencing more reverses, President Johnson 
rejected an invitation to address the na- 
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tional convention of the American Legion 
and sent in his place Secretary of Defense 
McNamara, who avoided a discussion of the 
war, and instead disclosed the development 
of new Minuteman missiles many times more 
powerful than their predecessors, 

When the administration was accused of 
not having developed any new major and 
perhaps crucial weapons systems, the Presi- 
dent chose Sacramento, the State capital 
of California, to reveal the perfection of 
space satellites capable of destroying any 
nuclear space stations that might be put 
up and of advanced radar capable of earller 
detection of missile launchings. 

This same information had been sought 
through regular Government and military 
information channels and the requests had 
been denied on the basis of national security. 

But the President has no hesitancy in us- 
ing this same classified material for political 
advantage while at the same time cloaking 
his announcements in an aura of nonparti- 
sanship, This has been described, and 
rightly, as a breach of ethics. 

The defense of the United States is not 
the personal province of the President, and 
the Federal departments charged with this 
obligation are not the agencies of any politi- 
cal party. 

It will be recalled that former Presidents 
Harry Truman, Dwight D. Eisenhower, and 
the late John F. Kennedy all prohibited the 
heads of the State, Defense, and Treasury 
Departments from participating in politics. 

The military security of the United States 
has been a subject of political debate for 
three decades, and will continue to be dis- 
cussed, but that is different from e 
the campaign trail to reveal major and here- 
tofore secret defense advances and sending 
the heads of the Defense and State Depart- 
ments to testify before the platform commit- 
tee of the Democrat Party. 

During the last presidential campaign, 
when Mr. Kennedy charged that there was 
a missile gap under President Elsenhower 
and Vice President Nixon, the administra- 
tion did not offer rebuttals from military 
sources or disclose figures, on grounds that 
it would violate national security to do so. 

The moral level of this administration 
seems not to be on equal plane. It willingly 
sacrifices tradition and ethics and now seems 
willing to wheel and deal in military secrets. 


National Airlines—30th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, con- 
gratulations to National Airlines on its 
30th anniversary which it will reach on 
October 15, 1964. Thirty years may 
seem a long time, but in the life of a 
corporation it is a short span. 

In 1934 National started a mail run 
from St. Petersburg, Fla., to Daytona 
Beach, The entire fleet consisted of one 
second-hand, 4-place aircraft, a sister 
ship to the “Spirit of St. Louis” with 
which Lindbergh made his historic 
transatlantic flight. From this modest 
beginning, National has grown to become 
a major trunkline serving the east coast 
from Boston to Miami and points in be- 
tween, and the southern transcontinen- 
tal route between Florida and California. 

The award of the “rocket route’”—the 
southern transcontinental route—link- 
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ing the aerospace centers of Cape Canav- 
eral, Houston, and the west coast, in 
June 1961, created a route system for Na- 
tional which attracted the young Fron- 
tier Airlines president, Lewis B. Maytag, 
Jr. In 4 years he had built up Frontier 
So that it was consistently in the black, 
but he saw greater scope for his energy 
and talents in National Airlines. He 
Purchased a controlling interest in Na- 
tional in April 1962, paying $25.75 per 
Share for stock then selling at $17 a 
Share. Less than a year later his judg- 
ment was vindicated when National stock 
Was worth $31.625 a share. 

“Bud” Maytag, as he is known to his 
friends, is the youngest of the major air- 
line presidents, being junior by 15 
years—at age 37 years. He is the only 
airline president who is checked out to 
fly jets and personally flew a DC-8 fan- 
jet for National on its acceptance flight. 
He obtained a pilot's license in 1947 and 
had organized two aviation-directed 
companies while still in his twenties. As 
& pilot he prefers a 1940 vintage, open 
cockpit PT-17 biplane, in which he does 
Weekend stunting and on the fuselage of 
which “National” is written upside 
down. This is so that National will be 
right side up when he is showboating“ 
upside down, he says. 

Under his direction the debt burden 
of National was eased through new fi- 
Nancing arrangements, the types of air- 
craft in the fleet reduced from six to 
two—the DC-8 jets and the Electra 
Propjets—and shares held by Pan Amer- 
ican reacquired. The National fleet 
now consists of 9 DC-8 and 17 Electra 
aircraft. In keeping with the new look 
the hostesses were outfitted with uni- 
forms designed by Oleg Cassini. 

After 2 years of heavy losses, National 
Was solidly in the black for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962, and has con- 
tinued to improved. For the first 6 
months of 1964 the net operating profit 
Was $5,896,000. In the meantime Na- 
tional has continued to render excellent 
Service to the people in the territory 
through which its routes are operated. 
Under the able management of its pres- 
ent officers we know National will con- 
tinue to be one of our outstanding air- 

Again, most hearty congratulations to 
National on its 30th anniversary with 
sincere wishes for its continued progress. 


The U.S. Customs Service Protects the 
Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
U.S. Customs Service celebrated its 175th 
anniversary. On this auspicious occasion 
I extent sincere congratulations. The 
celebration was combined with a confer- 
ence on customs matters which was at- 
tended by customs officials from 11 mid- 
western customs districts. The affair 
was held in Milwaukee during the week 
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of September 21-25, 1964. An impor- 
tant aspect of this event was the effec- 
tive use of this opportunity by the Hon- 
orable Marguerite Benson, collector of 
customs, Milwaukee, to acquaint the 
people of Wisconsin with the functions 
and objectives of the U.S. Customs Ser- 
vice. The Milwaukee press, radio, and 
television media cooperated fully in re- 
porting events at the conference and de- 
scribing some of the ways in which 
customs protects the Nation against nar- 
cotics smuggling and other problems. 

I believe it would be of interest to my 
colleagues in the Congress to be remind- 
ed of some of the intricate and vital 
responsibilities being carried out by the 
Bureau of Customs of the Treasury De- 
partment. I, therefore, under unani- 
mous consent insert in the Recorp the 
text of two addresses delivered at the 
Milwaukee Customs Regional Confer- 
ence, one by Assistant Commissioner 
Lester D. Johnson and the other by Dep- 
uty Commissioner Alfred F. Beiter, en- 
titled, “How Customs Protects the Peo- 
ple.” 

The addresses follow: 

How Customs PROTECTS THE PEOPLE 
(By Alfred F. Beiter, Deputy Commissioner) 

Governor, Mr. Mayor, honored guests, I 
am honored to be on this rostrum this eve- 
ning, representing our Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, Mr. Philip Nichols, Jr., who asked me to 
express his and regrets at his in- 
ability to be with you. It is a real satisfac- 
tion to me to be able to talk about the cus- 
toms service to so many distinguished rep- 
resentatives of the business community of 
Wisconsin. We in the customs have main- 
tained cordial and mutually helpful relations 
with American industry for at least 175 years, 
performing the dual role of “protector” as 
well as “tax collector,” and there is every 
reason to believe that we will continue to do 
so for another 175. Some of us may possibly 
not be here to mark the date but perhaps our 
grandchildren will foregather in this very 
same hall, and recall those dim distant days 
of the 20th century when extremists were 
on the loose, when namecalling was the vogue 
(especially every 4 years during national 
political campaigns), when the space age was 
just dawning—and when a trip te the moon 
seemed like a fantastic dream. 

There isn't a citizen of the United States, 
old or young, who hasn't benefited from the 
services of the Cutoms Bureau. It was estab- 
lished by the First Congress 175 years ago to 
collect duties on imported merchandise, and 
thus provide funds for the young government, 
But as the years went by, the service was 
given more and more responsibilities, Among 
them are: 

1. The prevention of smuggling and frauds 
on the customs revenue. 

2. Supervision of export controls. 

8. Enforcement of foreign assets control 


ons. 
4. Prevention of illegal import and export 


of old 
tion with Department of Agri- 
8 in enforcing animal and plant quar- 
antines. 
6. Prevention of smuggling of narcotics. 
7. Cooperation with the Coast Guard in 


T 


-insuring that safety requirements are met 


before vessels are cleared, and that crew 
members on U.S. vessels are accounted for 
after a voyage abroad. 

8. Registration and documentation of ves- 
sels.’ 

9. Barring pirated copies of copyrighted 
books and trademarks, 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The Customs Service implements the Gov- 
ernment’s accelerated efforts to advance eco- 
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nomic development. It has done this in a 
number of ways: by close cooperation with 
the U.S. Travel Service in encouraging tour- 
ist travel from abroad, by streamlining and 
modernizing its collection procedures, and 
by working with legislative bodies in simpli- 
fying certain sections of the Tariff Act of 
1930 in the interest of stepped-up trade. 

We do not fix rates of duty, but on our in- 
terpretation and enforcement depends much 
of their effectiveness. In this sense, we have 
played a major role in the vast expansion of 
the American economy from the day when, 
in 1789, our total national receipts of $214 
million consisted mainly of customs collec- 
tions. Today our collections are only a small 
percentage of the country's aggregate in- 
come from internal revenue and other 
sources. 

The Customs Service and other Federal 
agencies work closely in promoting Ameri- 
can business development. For instance, the 
Bureau provides the basic documents from 
which are compiled statistical reports on im- 
sabe eles and vessel movements—and 
much o e country's long range planning 
E 

The Customs Bureau controls the import 
of patented and trademarked articles for 
the Patent Office, and works with the Bureau 
of Standards on data on drawback cases, 
sampling techniques, and customs laboratory 
work, 

LAW ENFORCEMENT 

We in the Customs Service are engaged 
essentially in law enforcement, and we ap- 
proach our jobs without emotional bias, 
without fanfare, or bias predilection for one 
set of laws as against another. The Con- 
gress passes legislation, and it is up to the 
Bureau to enforce it. 

Out of approximately 9,000 persons em- 
ployed by the Customs Service, most are lo- 
cated in Customhouses and Appraiser’s 
Stores, The function of the majority is to 
receive the entries made by importers, to 
classify and appraise the merchandise, and 


administers 
the statutes on dumping, countervailing 
duty, convict labor, U.S. Government impor- 
tation of war material, strategic and radio- 
active materials, importations for interna- 
tional organizations, and the clearance of 
shipments of foreign governments and their 
diplomatic representatives under usages of 
international courtesy. 
THE C.Q. PROGRAM 
This recital of job functions does not be- 
gin to do justice to the volume of work for 
which the Customs Service is responsible. 
Subject to their paramount duty to “protect 
the revenue,” our people are imbued with 
the feeling of friendliness and willingness to 
cooperate, and impart this feeling to 
people who want to avoid making mistakes. 
A good illustration is the so-called C. &. 


porter with advice from the Buffalo, N. T. 
appraiser on the provisions and requirements 
of tariff laws. Canadian shippers took full 
advantage of this program, which was indic- 
ative of how customs is willing to “meet 
you more than half way.” The program was 
such a success that it has been extended to 
other appraisers on the Canadian border and 
was praised by the Canadian Government as 
an example of splendid cooperation from a 
US. Government agency. We would do the 
same for other countries if the need were the 
same. 

Our Division of Investigations and En- 
forcement consists of 846 men who are 
stationed all over the continental United 
States, the Far East, Canada, Mexico, and 
Western Europe, 

About 200 of these work out of uniform. 
Their job is primarily investigative. Besides 
criminal investigations, of which they do a 
great deal, they conduct investigations in 
the civil cases to solve problems relating to 
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the value and classification of merchandise. 
Many of our cases involve civil, not criminal, 
penalties, for many kinds of violations. The 
agents are required to be knowledgeable in 
matters of business and trade. 

Finally, we have the CPI's or port investi- 
gators, some 561 strong, who perform what 
are essentially police duties and who nor- 
mally wear uniforms. Basically, their Job is 
to patrol the waterfront areas of the great 
ports to detect smuggling and capture smug- 
glers. They are largely motorized using two- 
way radios and other modern aids. 

DOCUMENTARY SHIPS 

All ships, planes, vehicles and persons 
arriving from a foreign country must report 
to U.S. Customs. An international passenger 
arriving in the United States is met by three 
agencies: The Public Health Service which 
is concerned with vaccination certificates; 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
which is responsible for enforcing admission 
requirements, and customs which examines 
baggage. 


The passenger fills in a customs form 
known as the “baggage declaration,” describ- 
ing merchandise which he acquired while 
outside the United States. He presents his 
luggage and his declaration to the customs 
inspector for examination. If his purchases 
come within the exemption allowed under 
law, and he has no prohibited items, the 
inspector will pass the merchandise free of 
duty. On the other hand, if his imported 
merchandise exceeds his customs exemption, 
duties are collected on the items in excess 
of the amount allowed free by law. (The 
Bureau of Customs publishes a number of 
“custom hints“ both for residents and non- 
residents. These are available without 
charge from any U.S. consulate or from any 
customhouse.) 

IMPORTS AND CUSTOMS 

What is the role of customs in collecting 
duty on commercial imports? Customs en- 
try requirements apply to all importations, 
whether they are free of duty or not, regard- 
less of their value. Following the First World 
War, quotas came into common use by many 
nations as a means of restricting the im- 
portation of foreign goods, and in order to 
realocate markets. The United States estab- 
lished the authority for imposing import 
quotas as recently as 1933. U.S. import con- 
trols now in effect apply to various products 
and all are administered by the Bureau of 
Customs. The Commissioner of Customs has 
no authority to change or modify a quota. 
He merely controls the importation of quota 
merchandise according to the terms of Pres- 
idential proclamations. 

No import licenses or permits are required 
under quotas administered by the Commis- 
sioner of Customs. The Department of Agri- 
culture does require licenses in some in- 
stances. 

The Bureau of Customs has the important 
task of assuring that all export shipments 
(except shipment by mail for which the 
Post Office Department is responsible) are 
made in accordance with export control reg- 
ulations. Customs performs this task 

three related activities: (1) examin- 
ation of shipping documents, including vall- 
dated export licenses, shippers’ export decla- 
rations, bills of lading, airway bills, carrier 
manifests, etc.; (2) physical examination of 
export shipments; and (3) appropriate ac- 
tions against violators, including seizure of 
proposed shipments being made or about to 
be made in violation of export control 
regulations. 

LAST LINE OF DEFENSE 

Customs inspectors have been called “the 
last line of defense” in the United States 
against violators of export control regula- 
tions. Prior to the time the inspector en- 
ters the picture, proposed exports have been 
checked only against documents. Customs 
inspectors, on a spot check basis, see the mer- 
chandise itself and decide whether it is 
actually what the documents say it is. 
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Shipments selected for examination are 
those which, due to a combination of fac- 
tors, such as destination, exporter, con- 
signee, or type of commodity, are deemed 
most likely to involve violations. 

Customs ins also conduct periodic 
physical examinations of shipments at inter- 
national dispatching depots of the Post Office 
Department as a means of detecting and pre- 
venting violations of export control regula- 
tions by shippers using the mails. A suffici- 
ent number of these inspections are held (1) 
to assure that mailers generally are comply- 
ing with the regulations in a reasonably 
satisfactory way; and (2) to detect specific 
violations and take appropriate action 
against firms or persons involved in such 
violations, Inspections also serve as a 
means of educating mailers with respect to 
their responsibility under export control 
regulations. 

Shipments to Soviet bloc countries receive 
special scrutiny and attention. For ex- 
ample, vessels and planes departing directly 
or indirectly for ports in Soviet bloc coun- 
tries or Cuba must present to customs com- 
plete cargo manifests, This must be done 
prior to customs clearance. (Other vessels 
are permitted to present manifests within 4 
workdays after clearance.) 

The principal type of action taken by the 
customs service against violators of export 
control regulations is seizure of merchandise 
being or about to be illegally exported. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1964 the customs service 
made 403 such seizures of merchandise, val- 
ued at $421,778. 

TRAVEL FUNCTIONS 

The customs service differs from most 
other Government agencies in that we deal 
primarily with the traveling public, with 
importers and with exporters, with shipping 
companies, with pilots and businessmen in 
general. Thus, service to the public has 
become our watchword. 

We are constantly seeking new techniques 
for expediting our customs examinations and 
collections. Many notable improvements 
haye been made in the appraisement of im- 
ported merchandise. New methods of proc- 
essing alr passengers and their baggage were 
developed into a “supermarket” inspection 
area at New York's John F. Kennedy Inter- 
national Airport, in Miami, and in San Juan. 
The system of checkout lines and conveyor 
belts has been so successful that it is planned 
for other airports, 

There are many other examples of the 
streamlining, too numerous to mention 
this evening. We are cooperating with the 
U.S. Travel Service in putting out the wel- 
come mat for foreigners who wish to visit 
the United States as tourists, for business- 
men wishing to trade with U.S. businessmen. 
This cooperative effort will continue, and we 
hope that our visitors from abroad will avail 
themselves of the reduced costs of travel to 
our country and of the warm welcome that 
awaits them. 

In the Federal Government, just as in big 
business, the stockholders must be informed 
of an outfit’s aims and objectives in order to 
achieve success. In the Federal Government, 
the stockholders are the American people. 

An informed public is the key to success 
in a representative government. The success 
of any governmental endeavor depends on the 
support of the people. People tend to re- 
member the bad things an agency does over 
the good. These mistakes cannot be erased 
by propaganda, but must be eliminated by 
publicized reports of an agency's successes, 

And here, I believe there is some room for 
improvement, We probably do not put 
enough emphasis on the fact that Customs 
is a revenue-producing agency as well as a 
law enforcement branch of Government, 
Words alone cannot do the job. Employees 
and management alike must work to make 
sure every courtesy is extended to the public. 
We must constantly reexamine our opera- 
tions that deal with the public so that any 
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unnecessary delays or discourtesies can be 

quickly eliminated. Such courtesies and 

concern for the public promote good will and 
gain support when it is needed. 

Customs, of course, is not guilty of all of 
these fallacies in communications, but per- 
fection is imperative in these areas in order 
to fully accomplish our objectives and to 
produce results of higher quality. J 

I am optimistic about the future of Cus- 
toms. While we do not have the glamour of 
some of the newer agencies we do enjoy the 
respect of Congress and this is due largely 
to the accomplishments of a dedicated staff 
of employees. 

Thank you. 

TALK BY LESTER D. JOHNSON, ASSISTANT COM- 
MISSIONER, AT MILWAUKEE REGIONAL CON~ 
FERENCE, SEPTEMBER 21, 1964 
My friends and colleagues in the customs 

service, I am pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity to welcome you to the second of our 
regional conferences, here in the beautiful 
city of Milwaukee, home of Collector Benson, 
our hostess, who has done a tremendous job 
in making preparations for the conference, 
in all of its aspects. 

Before I start. let me convey the greetings 
of Commissioner Nichols who could not at- 
tend because of a business trip to Europe, 
but who asked me to extend his best wishes 
to all. He has high hopes for the success of 
this and similar future regional conferences, 
which we all feel can do much to improve 
customs operations, build morale, and solve 
many of our mutual problems, 

I've given quite a bit of thought to my 
present assignment this morning, and I de- 
cided that it would be in keeping with the 
aims of this conference to mention some of 
the highlights of our progress during recent 
years, 

As I look back, I find that the record is 
impressive, but one which does not allow us 
to rest on our laurels. There remains a great 
deal of work to be done, and we should not 
sit back contentedly and pat ourselves on 
the back. However, I do feel a strong sense 
of satisfaction for having been able to work 
closely with Commissioner Nichols and with 
former Assistant Commissioner Strubinger 
and with many of you on some of these 
projects and programs. It is also worthwhile, 
in my opinion, to take stock of ourselves in 
order to get a better perspective on the un- 
finished tasks which lie ahead of us. 
RELATIONSHIP WITH EMPLOYEE ORGANIZATIONS 

One of the milestones in our development 
is the cordial relationship between manage- 
ment and employees. By frequent consulta- 
tion and mutual understanding with em- 
ployee organizations many problems have 
been worked out amicably and to the mutual 
satisfaction of management and employees 
alike. We have been very fortunate in this 
respect through having capable and cooper- 
ative executives in the principal employee 
organizations. 

IMPROVEMENT OF SERVICES 

Nothing better illustrates our policy of 
improving the Service than the implementa- 
tion of the program of the citizen's task force 
on baggage examination. Most of the 32 
recommendations which this task force sub- 
mitted to Secretary Dillon 2½ years ago 
have been put into effect with positive and 
profitable results. In cooperation with the 
Treasury Department and the shipping com- 
panies, the Bureau has cut down the time 
required to clear customs at the New York 
City piers. We have been working closely 
with the U.S. Travel Service in making visi- 
tors from abroad feel welcome when they 
arrive in this country. The handling of cargo 
has also been facilitated and the paperwork 
simplified, 

MANAGEMENT PROJECTS 

In 1963 and 1964, a long list of special man- 
agement projects were put into effect, each 
demonstrating anew our determination to 
make the maximum use of our manpower 
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at minimum cost. Let me cite a few exam- 
Ples: Our accounting system and fiscal pro- 
cedures were improved; an intensive exami- 
nation of gift parcels was undertaken; wide- 
spread abuses were reported in the use of the 
gift parcel privilege, and measures were in- 
troduced to arrest these abuses. 

We have worked out with the Immigration 
Service, Public Health, and Agriculture, a 
unique agreement on multiple screening in 

onal operations for all agencies along 
the Mexican border, with a resultant saving 
in manpower and increased efficiency, i.e.. 
One inspector, normally, performs all of the 
functions for each agency. 
TRAINING PROGRAM 

Our training program is being improved 
and expanded. A basic training course for 
new customs inspectors was given earlier this 
Year at Fort Slocum, New York, and addi- 
tional courses and regional basis are now be- 
ing planned for the current fiscal year. 

LIAISON WITH FIELD 


Nor have we neglected the important area 
of liaison with the field. Instructions to field 
Officers; personal contacts between the Com- 
missioner, the Assistant Commissioner, Hat- 
son officers, and other officials from Bureau 
headquarters; conferences with presidential 
appointees at the Bureau and in the field, 
and Regional Conferences; and collectors, 
appraisers, comptroliers, and Bureau repre- 
Sentatives, are among the devices used to im- 
prove manpower utilization and control. 

Our economy program resulted in a total 
actual savings in fiscal year 1964 of approxi- 
mately $102.450, plus an additional saving 
of $51,200. During fiscal year 1964 there was 
& Substantial reduction of more than 15 per- 
cent in the backlog of formal entries ready 
Tor tentative liquidation. 

We have broken new ground in stream- 
lining and simplifying procedures and 
Utilization of manpower at the John F. Ken- 
nedy International Airport, N.Y. Our force 
of inspectors at JFK. N.Y. has been 
able to clear passenger arrivals at the rate 
of 5,000 a day. A survey of our old proce- 
dures resulted in actual savings of $32,000 in 
fiscal year 1964 and a projected $289,000 in 
fiscal year 1965. 7 

We tntroduced the oral declaration proce- 
dure at all throughout the United 
States, replacing the older form, which was 
unwieldly and cumbersome, and we are in 
the process of trying it out with the coopera- 
tion of several trans-Atlantic shipping lines 
at the port of New York as well as elsewhere. 


ENFORCEMENT ACTIVITY STRENGTHENED 


All of us can take pride in the successes 
Scored by our Customs Agency Service, which 
has demonstrated remarkable ability to per- 
form big jobs with a small staff on an ex- 
tremely modest budget. The reorganization 
of the Agency Service a year ago has brought 
about a substantial Increase in the enforce- 
ment capablltiy of the Service. The rise in 
narcotic seizures by the Mexican border of- 
fices can be attributed in part to the re- 
Organization scheme. It has given our 
agents an opportunity to concentrate on en- 
forcement rather than administration. We 
have introduced new electronic equipment 
and other investigative ideas, and we have 
intensified our program of developing new 


The Customs Agency Service rendered as- 
sistance to the Bureau of Narcotics in 297 
; to 
e Secret Service in 84 cases; to the Coast 
in 81 cases; to Foreign Assets Control 
cases; to the Department of Defense 
cases; to the Department of Commerce 
; as well as 
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As an example, when Kenneth Wayne Long 
and his wife arrived at San Ysidro on March 
31 in separate rented cars, a curious cus- 
toms agent checked the motel room they 
had occupied in Tijuana, finding 3 pounds 
of marihuana and a Vancouver newspaper 
carrying a story about a bank robber. From 
photographs Long was positively identified 
as the robber, and was turned over to the 
Canadian authorities, who prior to his ar- 
rest had had no clue in the case. 

On January 22 agents at Brownsville, Tex., 
arrested Clarence E. Smith in possession of 
6 pounds of marihuana and 99 postal money 
orders he had stolen in Florida; an accom- 
plice was later intercepted at Corpus 
Christi. 

On the other side of the world, our om- 
cers in Hong Kong kept their eyes on 
Charles Travitzky, who was free on bail 
after two arrests for smuggling diamonds and 
jewelry into the United States. His heavy 
purchases in the Crown Colony were re- 
ported to the Treasury representative in 

, and when he moved on from there 
to Bangkok, the word again went with him. 
He was searched on arrival by the Thai 
authorities, who found $30,000 worth af 
jewelry and watches in his baggage, con- 
cealed in a corrugated box, a record player, 
and cans labeled fruit salad.” 

Beginning last spring, customs agents and 
customs port investigators in several cities 
have on various occasions been specially 
assigned to assist the Secret Service in pro- 
tection and surveillance work. Total time 
spent on such assignments has been ap- 
proximately 1,000 man-hours. 

The U.S. Customs Service is a progressive, 
dynamic organization which strives contin- 
ually to improve itself, to achieve maximum 
results at mintmum cost. We place high 
value on innovation, on creativity, on our 
ability to adapt ourselves to the demands 
of our changing times. This has gtven us 
@ reputation which has been described in 
Life magazine tn these words: 

“So efficiently does Customs do its job that 
it produces more money for the Government 
than any other source except the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue.” 

President Lyndon B. Johnson has described 
the U.S. Customs Service as “honest, re- 
sourceful, and efficient.” 

During our anniversary year, just now 
drawing to a close, we have received acco- 
lades from many Members of Congress; Sec- 
retary Dillon; the Governors and mayors of 
many States, and above all, from the huge 
army of citizens, travelers and importers, 
with whom we do business year in and year 
out. 

We could not have earned this praise with- 
out having deserved it, without having a 
topflignt commissioner, and without a first- 
rate work force. 

We still have many problems, and we will 
need all your help if we are to solve them. 
What we have done together in the past, 
We can exceed in the future. During these 
difficult days of international strife, the Gov- 
ernment knows and the people of the United 
States know that they can rely on the Cus- 
toms Service to do a good Job. 


Terror-Struck Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
n OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 16, 1964, I introduced H.R. 9652 to 
provide for the mandatory reporting of 
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child abuse cases by doctors, nurses, and 
others who treat injured children in the 
District of Columbia. 


This is legislation which is badly 
needed in all of our States. Thirteen 
States have adopted this mandatory re- 
porting law and I believe the District of 
Soluni should be added to that num- 

— 


Persuasive arguments for this legisla- 
tion can be read in the following article 
from the May 30, 1964, edition of the 
New Republic. I commend it to the 
attention of our colleagues. 

'TERROR-STRUCK CHILDREN 
(By Robert Coles) 

We are slowly realizing the needlessness of 
much of the social and economic hardship 
in this Nation, and that recognition allows 
us really to see what formerly had to be 
hidden. And so the more we learn about 
child development generally, and the more 
we allow ourselves to care about its afflictions 
for the socially or racially exiled, the more 
we can expect, for a while, some painful, 
unnerving times. 

In grim example we have the fact that all 
over this country every year hundred of 
children are brutally assaulted and many of 
them killed—in their own homes at the 
hands of their parents. I recall my own un- 
willingness to belleve my own senses, believe 
what I saw and heard when I faced such 
facts. It is hard for a young doctor, grown 
and educated in our culture with all its em- 
phasis on child study and the family, 
touched by all the enlightenment of the so- 
cial sciences and the sense of advance which 
the progress of the natural sciences affords, 
to accept before him the presence of the 

forms of neglect, violence, and even 
murder, all done by parents upon their own 
children. That such events are not simply 
mischievous lapses or isolated outrages but 
occur with terrible regularity, that they have 
been documented, studied, even given the 
clinical name of “the battered-child syn- 
drome,” is even harder to accept. 

Yet, any child psychiatrist who works with 
severely and consistently violent youths must 
eventually realize the frequency with which 
their actions reflect their parents’ earlier 
actions. In the case of some delinquent girls 
I once treated—antisocial enough to have to 
be confined to a State Industrial school! 
severe beatings, ugly and often bizarre pun- 
ishment were largely the heart of the mem- 
ories they recited. It was an awful thing, 
seeing the clear and often irreversible dam- 
age inflicted by one generation upon another. 

Still, these girls had at least managed to 
survive, and for some there was even hope. 
In contrast many infants die of sustained 
neglect and injury before they become chil- 
dren, and many children are 60 badly at- 
tacked they have scant hope for survival 
through adolescence. Hundreds of chil- 
dren are beaten, cut, burned, strangled, suf- 
focated, and drowned by their own parents. 
In 1962 a study by the American Humane So- 
ciety found 662 cases of such abuse of chil- 
dren reported in the newspapers alone—and 
many are never reported. One in four of 
those cases died from the injuries inflicted 
upon them. Most of these children are un- 
der 4, helplessly vulnerable to an astonishing 
array of damaging blows. 

The problem is all too familiar to those 
interested in it: the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the Child Welfare League of America, 
and the American Humane Society, a na- 
tional association of child protective agen- 
cies. Then there are those whose work con- 
tinually brings them in contact with par- 
ents who willfully or helplessly, have it either 
way, neglect, hurt and maim their children: 
doctors, nurses, social workers, lawyers, 
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judges, policemen, probation officers; the 
list itself is a reminder of our various trou- 
bles. 

How are these children first noticed? 
What happens to them? What can be done 
to help them and their parents? It is done 
tors who usually first come upon them, 
wounded and in need of healing. Parents 
bring them to the emergency wards of hos- 
pitals and attribute their injuries to a va- 
riety of accidents or mishaps. A review of 
the medical literature is an absorbing ex- 
perience: what emerges is the slow realiza- 
tion among naturally reluctant physicians 
that they are face to face with more than 
nature's havoc or man's fate, but with a kind 
of harmfulness very much akin to the bes- 
tiality we like to think crops up only in wars 
or among fanatics or bigots in happily dis- 
tant lands. 

About two decades ago articles began to 
appear in various medical journals docu- 
menting the obvious human contrivance in 
certain childhood injuries. Reading them 
one sees the tension between civilized doc- 
tors possessed of certain very firm assump- 
tions about human behavior - about how par- 
ents and children manage with one another— 
and the relentless insistence of their logi- 
cal thinking, their medical training. Radiol- 
ogists, for instance, noted the frequency of 
broken bones in certain children, and the 
fact that they often sustained head injury as 
well as fractures of their arms and legs, sug- 
gesting that some children did not only “fall” 

or “get hurt,” but were repeatedly hit in 
several parts of their bodies. 
DUTY OF DOCTORS 


The Journal of the Americal Medical Asso- 
ciation for July 7, 1962, published what is 
probably the definitive medical paper on 
this subject. The syndrome is described as 

“a significant cause of childhood disability 
and death” and the summary to the article 
remarks: “Physicians [read, all of us], be- 
cause of their own feelings and their difi- 
culty in playing a role they find hard to as- 
sume, may have reluctance in believing that 

ts were guilty of abuse. They may 
also find it difficult to initiate proper inves- 
tigation so as to assure adequate manage- 
ment of the case. Above all, the physician's 
duty and responsibility to the child requires 
a full evaluation of the problem and a guar- 
antee that the expected repetition of trauma 
will not be permitted to occur.” 

The quiet language of many earlier medi- 
cal reports shows the long-standing con- 
fusion in many doctors about just what they 
should do—repeatedly treat the child, know- 
ing in their hearts but dismissing in their 
minds the likelihood of recurrence, and dan- 
gerous recurrence at that; or take the per- 
sonal and social responsibility (and risk) of 
reporting the cases, of initiating a complaint 
or recommending an investigation. The di- 
lemma can even be followed by reading the 
- titles of medical articles. Thus, in 1953 a 
paper was titled “Roentgen Manifestations 
of Unrecognized Skeletal Trauma in In- 
fants.” In 1958 another paper, similarly 
concerned with radiological research rather 
than social action, was headed by “Skeletal 
Manifestations of Parent-Induced Trauma 
in Infants and Children.” 

Though there is little direct psychiatric 
research on the matter, the truth is that 
there is a good deal of psychiatric informa- 
tion about the kinds of parents who will 
likely attack their children, and the reasons 
apt toimpelthem. The real problem is how 
to translate present knowledge into preven- 
tive or ameliorative action. Any psychiatrist, 
who has heard enough life histories knows 
the possibilities of violence in certain kinds 
of mentally ill or deficient people. Psychot- 
ics, the criminally murderous or delinquent, 
confidence men of various kinds, severely 
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disturbed alcoholics, addicts, people of lim- 
ited endowment—of mind or of means—all 
these people hardly confine their rage, their 
sense of worthlessness, abandonment, or re- 
taliatory rage and hate, to themselves. In 
other words, mental illness is not only a pri- 
vate sorrow but usually a family disaster, 
affecting among other relationships those 
between mothers and fathers and their 
children. 

Even though we have established the ex- 
istence of a problem and understand some 
of its causes, its solution is still to come and 
requires several kinds of effort. Doctors 
must be educated to recognize and acknowl- 
edge what they so often resist and evade. 
But they cannot bear such responsibility 
without legal and social support. I am 
thinking of doctors I know who have to deal 
with the complicated problems of the 
“health” of migrant workers, or others in- 
volved in the touchy question of cigarette 
smoking and the matter of allowing the 
continually seductive, advertising of some 
tobacco manufacturers. Frequently it is a 
derelict or divided society which has forced 
upon these medical men a tangled web of 
its own contradictions and of its own frus- 
trations. 

The only alternative for the conscien- 
tious doctor is to do his job and make his 

known lucidly and emphatically. 
In the case of parents who hurt their chil- 
dren, psychiatrists are especially duty- 
bound to speak out. They must assist in 
diagnoses and help those others of many 
professions who bear the brunt of such diffi- 
cult cases. And they must continue to let 
the public know how serious some of our 
psychiatric problems are, how great is the 
need for more clinics and personnel to staff 
them. It is the old story, a flood, an earth- 
quake, the casualties in a distant war sum- 
mon their deserved, responsive attention. 
Ignored, however, is the harm to children 
in our very daily midst, sure to be handed 
down by them, if they survive, to their 
children—the sins of one generation thus 
going endlessly forward in time. 


RECOGNIZING THE PROBLEM 


Most important and practical is public 
and legal recognition of this problem. Our 
society very strongly bulwarks the integrity 
of the small family. Parents may hit their 
children, offer them poor diets, allow them 
late hours, encourage in them fresh or nasty 
behavior toward others and mostly fear no 
interference. And this should be the case. 
What parent hasn’t at some frantic moment 
wanted to just about banish his or her 
child from this earth? We all have our 
moments of rage and anger and sometimes 
such feelings are quite strong and quite 
murderous. But we don't live them out, 
and if we do sometimes lose control, we 
are contrite and attentive to the person who 
is innocently involved in those outbursts of 
ours. 

Though it is few, therefore, who require 
the special concern and protection of the 
law, there is a problem of degree. Every 
child psychiatrist meets children who are 
victims of hurtful, fearful, careless, or essen- 
tially unloving or unstable parents. There 
are sick and withdrawn mothers who are 80 
crippled emotionally, who offer their children 
so very little warmth, that it is clearly a 
matter of time, and sometimes very little 
at that, before the children, too, will be 
disturbed. 

On the other hand there are clear cases of 
parental brutality, and it is these which de- 
mand specially vigorous and sometimes 
drastic action. Disturbed parents require 
psychiatric care, and that is one urgent na- 
tional problem. But parents who repeatedly 
attack their children and are in danger of 
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killing them deserve quite another priority 
of attention. 

Few would deny society the right to inter- 
vene where a child’s very life is at stake. 
Yet, as might be expected, opposition to laws 
which try to establish a basis for such inter- 
vention often centers about such rallying 
slogans as individual rights,” parents“ 
rights, or the right of the family to pri- 
vacy.” Of course in a complicated society 
like ours all “rights” are relative, are modi- 
fied by various legal and social obligations. 
It is incredible that these obligations do not 
yet in most States, hence for most people, 
provide protection to children when their 
parents are crazed enough, or enough stunted 
in intelligence or psychological development, 
to threaten their very lives. 

Only 13 States have laws whose purposes 
generally are to provide sanction and obliga- 
tion for doctors afraid or hesitant to report 
cases of children grossly abused; and to 
establish some institutional means—courts, 
welfare agencies—of receiving these reports, 
dealing with them, investigating the situa- 
tions they cover, and finally, attempting to 
provide help for both the parents and chil- 
dren involved. On this last matter of 
assistance, the laws tend to diverge into 
those primarily interested in punishing the 
guilty and those concerned with rehabilita- 
tion, insofar as it turns out that rehabilita- 
tion is possible. 

It is an ancient and far from concluded 
struggle: whether to rise in outrage and 
demand jailing these parents as both punish- 
ment and a form of fast removal from 
society; or to use the law as a necessary 
means of restraint, but also as an entering 
wedge, in this case so that isolated, often 
defensively shrill and combative human be- 
ings may be approached; seen, and perhaps 
even helped with their enormous emotional 
impoverishment and desperation. 

In a sense this terrible problem, challeng- 
ing by its very existence so much of what 
we think of ourselves, owes its increasing 
recognition to the progress made by Frend 
and his followers in looking fearlessly into 
man’s thoughts, feelings, and actions. A 
pediatrician, having a hard time with his 
own horror at what he had just seen—the 
near murder of a little girl by her mother— 
said to me later words to this effect: “I sup- 
pose in the past we would have just taken 
that mother's word for what had happened. 
(She had made some pathetic, transparent 
attempts to call her deed an accident.) We 
probably would never have bothered to look 
at what kind of person she is. But now we 
see more about people, and why they do 
things, and because of that we have more 
responsibilities and, in a way, more trouble 
on our hands.” 

His responsibilities are everyone's; they 
belong to his fellow doctors and to members 
of a host of professions. Most of all they 
must be taken up by 37 State legislatures, 
not in hasty repudiation of senseless bru- 
tality at the hands of sad and frightful 
people, but in passionate interest and will- 
ful shielding of their State's children and 
adults alike. Parents may have to be sepa- 
rated from children. Others may have to 
be closely watched and worked with inten- 
sively. Children may have to be given a 
great deal of medical and psychiatric care, 
for some of them have not only dramatic 
bruises, lacerations, or fractures, but symp- 
toms of chronic indifference or neglect, 
vitamin deficiencies, poorly treated infec- 
tions, a score of minor and major diseases 
secondary to such lack of care. 

It is nothing short of a scandal that we 
allow crushed and terrified parents a con- 
tinuation of their misery in their own chil- 
dren, Surely here there can be no real dis- 
agreement about the need for immediate 
action. Lives are in the balance. 


Good News for Coal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled Good News for Coal,“ which ap- 
Peared in the September 23, 1964, issue 
of the Madisonville Messenger, of Madi- 
sonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Goon News ror Coa, 


People who occasionally preach gloom and 
doom for the future of the coal industry— 
80 vital to our area—should note the latest 
news about nuclear-fuel costs as compared 
to coal costs in some areas. 

On the same day recently, the Messenger 
noted two developments; 

A report from the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority that its average cost for coal burned 
in its steamplants in the fiscal year ending 
last June 31 was 1.7 mills for each kilowatt 
hour of electricity produced. At the TVA's 
big Paradise steamplant over in Muhlenberg 
the cost was 1.2 mills. 

A report that the Key West, Fla.. Utility 
Board has dropped plans to build a 10-mil- 
Mon-gallon-a-day dual-purpose nuclear-pow- 
ered desalting plant (to make fresh water 
out of salt water) because of excessive cost 
of atomic fuel and is now considering plans 
for a fossil-fueled facility. The main rea- 
son? It was estimated that nuclear fuel 
would produce for them a power cost of 
10.68 mills per kilowatt-hour. This is a 
whopping nine times the cost of coal fuel 
at Paradise and more than six times the TVA 
average on coal costs. 

It isn't known yet whether Key West's fos- 
sile plan calls for coal, oil, or gas, but the 
contrast is worth noting. 

This isn't all the good news about coal 
that’s appeared lately. Forbes magazine, in 
its September 15 issue says that coal may be 
on the verge of some real growth. Out of a 
recent luncheon came a plan that may give 
coal a tremendous boost.” 

The luncheon, Forbes said, was held at 
the White House and President Johnson met 
with executives of some of the Nation's big- 
gest coal compainies, coal-hauling railroads, 
and mine and railroad unions. 

The topic of conversation was: 

What could be done to increase exports of 
coal, as well as consumption at home? 

As @ result of the session, the President 
appointed a special committee of Cabinet and 
Sub-Cabinet members, headed by Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara, and told them: 

Push coal for all it's worth. 

Immediately the word went out to U.S. rep- 
resentatives in Geneva, Switzerland, to give 
coal top priority in current trade talks under- 
way among Western nations. The aim: to 
Pave the way for an increase of U.S. coal ex- 
ports by 5 to 15 percent. 

And the coal industry and its allies are 
hard at work on McNamara and his associates 
on the special committee to get a freeze of 
residual-oll imports into the Nation at their 
present levels. Forbes says the coal indus- 
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try has great hopes that their idea of freezing 
oll imports will prevail. 

Forbes finds other reasons for coal opti- 
mism, particularly the tremendous growth 
in coal-powering of electric generating fa- 
cilities. Utility coal totaled 403 million tons 
in 1961; jumped to 422 million in 1962; 452 
million last year, and may reach 468 million 
this year. 

And, out in California is a case like the one 
at Key West. Two big power companies on 
the west coast dropped consideration of nu- 
clera power for a water-desalting plant and 
will turn to fossile fuels. 

Whatever the outcome of the Presidential 
board, the coal industry right now is highly 
pleased at prospects. McNamara is known as 
a real go-getter and is “a business man.” 

The day may come when nuclear power 
will be a real problem for coal, particularly 
if Federal subsidies to atomic fuel production 
continue. But the day is not “just around 
the corner“ —as some fear, 


Social Security Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the time has 
come to call a spade a spade. We are 
winding up this session with some very 
serious legislation still tied up in commit- 
tees. 

I refer especially at this time of the 
failure to get an agreement in conference 
between the House and Senate on the 
social security amendments. 

I for one and I know I speak for many 
more of my colleagues when I say that 
the conferees acted in bad faith when 
they failed to give the Members an op- 
portunity to vote for beneficial legisla- 
tion in behalf of our elder citizens. 

Not many of us have taken the time 
to really study the plight of our aged and 
aging citizens. Few of us have really 
taken the time to analyze the Social 
Security Act and the reasons for its 
original passage. 

The issue is one of inadequacy, simply 
because we failed to expand the benefits 
and to lower the age limit for retirement. 

The original purpose of social security 
was to make retirement possible for the 
older worker, to give opportunity to the 
youth of America knocking at the em- 
ployment agency doors, to make life 
bearable and to make retirement a self- 
satisfying achievement in reward for his 
lifetime of service to this Nation and 
its institutions. 

However, a few willful persons in 
charge of the responsibility and in au- 
thority over the fate of this law have 
prevented this logic and reasoning and 
at this writing look at social security as 
a private insurance fund and demand 


that it must maintain liquidity in spite 
of the fact that this type of social legis- 
lation was created as a social measure 
designed to render a service rather than 
to depend upon its economic stability. 

The general funds of our Nation are 
tapped for every conceivable type of 
social service and yet the mere sugges- 
tion that the social security law is to 
be honored in its intent rather than in 
its financial structure draws inimical 
criticism. 

We can make it work but we must 
face up to the issue. Any suggestion 
that an act that started out with $85 
and 65 years of age as its maximum 
provisions and 30 years later still main- 
tains a 65-year limit for full benefits 
of $108 per month. 

Compare this to the advances in our 
own incomes, our wages, our costs of 
living, and you can see why this Con- 
gress has failed in its obligation to these 
worthy citizens. . 

My own bill, introduced year after 
year, has been pigeonholed by the same 
committee that has killed time after 
time remedial legislation in the field of 
health and sickness benefits for this 
group of citizens. 

I assure the House that I shall con- 
tinue to fight for increased benefits, 
lowering the age limits and to provide for 
the care of those unable to finance 
proper medical care in their time of 
need. > 

This shall and must be the first ob- 
jective of the next Congress. 

I assure you it is mine, 


Better Days Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. BROMWELL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave previously granted, I offer 
herewith some interesting views on our 
currency, prepared by Mr. E. Wendell 
Schroeder, of Dubuque, Iowa. 

Mr. Schroeder is well versed in these 
matters and speaks with authority. 

BETTER Days AHEAD 

Our sometimes contributor to these col- 
umns, E. Wendell Schroeder, of Woodland 
Park and Florida, pens us a note on the 
Nation’s gold situation. 

Mr. Schroeder is a former member of a 
Federal board in Washington, D.C. 

He writes: . 

Shortly a select group of financial wiz- 
ards—the International Bankers of the Free 
World—will meet once again to solve if pos- 
sible the mounting problems of international 
exchange, 
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A desperate search is underway for a 
means to merge the faltering dollar in a 
common world currency which would elimi- 
nate a final run on the rest of the gold 
and ruinous collapse of confidence in the 
United States. 

The day of a common currency backed by 
world reserves of gold is fast dawning. Free 
convertibility between all of the free nations 
and perhaps even the Communist bloc is 
vital and imminent if we are to expand trade, 
eliminate deficits in balance of payments 
and raids on weak“ currencies. 

Up to now one of the stumblers to this 
plan has been the reluctance of industrious 
and provident nations whose currency is 
soundly based to merge their money with 
that of lazy or unstable mediums of ex- 

But it is painfully evident that 
we've got to support and encourage all free 
nations or risk the outbreak of new Com- 
munist tyrannies and escalating atomic war. 

It is also crystal clear that the United 
States cannot longer pit its weakening dollar 
alone against the abject poverty of the have- 
nots. Internationalization of the dollar is 
already fact as we quietly buy up with spe- 
cial treasury bonds, etc., marks and francs 
and pesos and pounds—what have you—with 
which to stave off the demands on Fort Knox. 

When it no longer is necessary to keep up 
the pretense of a sound buck with gold at 
$35 per ounce every member nation of the 
new free world bank will be working the 
mines like mad to get their gold quotas into 
the world pool, backing the new money 
which will have stable exchange value every- 
where. 

To be sure there are many problems and 
headaches ahead for the smart minds of 
money, but spurring them on is the goliath 
of collapse, communism, and the atom. 

Make no mistake, the new money is com- 
ing, the new mining will begin at prices and 
subsidies to make the district leap. 

Better days are ahead. 


Choir Recognition Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
is the first Sunday in October. In the 
last few Congresses I have introduced 
resolutions to proclaim the first Sunday 
in October as Choir Recognition Day. 

Almost every church in this country 
has a choir, and a day should be set aside 
when our country can pay tribute to 
those dedicated people who participate. 
Choir singing is enjoyed by all religions 
all over the world. 

For 6 consecutive years, the mayors in 
Buffalo, N.Y., have officially proclaimed 
the first Sunday in October as Choir 
Recognition Day in our community. 

The proclamation follows: 

Crom Recocnrrion Dar 

For the 6th consective year the first Sun- 
day of October has been official proclaimed 
as “Choir Recognition Day” for the Buffalo 
community. The official proclamation as 
issued from the mayor's office is as follows: 

“PROCLAMATION 

“Whereas thousands of loyal Buffalo citi- 

zens of all faiths and all ages have resumed 
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their participation in their church choir pro- 
grams, and in doing so contribute greatly of 
their time and talent throughout the year; 
and 

“Whereas the great majority of choir mem- 
bers serve so faithfully and steadfastly, fre- 
quently over a span of many years, with no 
remuneration except the satisfaction re- 
celved from participating so intimately in 
their Church worship program; and 

“Whereas music has always been so closely 
integrated with the worship of the Almighty 
throughout the ages; 

“Now, therefore, I, Chester Kowal, mayor 
of the city of Buffalo, do hereby proclaim 
Sunday, October 4, 1964, as “Choir Recogni- 
tion Day“. 

“Mayor of Buffalo.” 

May we ask your encouragement and rec- 
ognition of this day through publicity on 
your dally programs the week of September 
27. 


Representative Taapprus J. Duusxr, of 
New York State, has a joint motion before 
the U.S. Congress proposing that the First 
Sunday of October be set aside each year as 
National Choir Recognition Day. 

Would it be possible to schedule some 
religious music throughout this week. 

Thank you for whatever assistance you can 
offer. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert F. SCHULZ, 
Organist-Choirmaster, 
St. Mary of Sorrows Church, 
Founder: Choir Recognition Day. 


It is my every hope that in the very 
near future the Congress will also pro- 
claim a Choir Recognition Day for our 
Nation. 


A Brief Summary of Totals of Appropria- 
tion Bills, 88th Congress, Second Ses- 


sion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding for the Record a brief summary 
of the action taken by Congress on ap- 
propriation bills during the 88th Con- 
gress, 2d session. 

This summary shows total appropria- 
tions enacted during this session of 
$94,163 million, a reduction of $4,134 
million from the budget estimates, and 
an increase of $128 million over funds 
provided for fiscal year 1964. 

In the Ist session of the 88th Con- 
gress, the President’s budget was reduced 
approximately $6,500 million. This 
makes a total reduction for the two ses- 
sions of the 88th Congress ten billion six 
hundred million dollars. 

I know that the taxpayers of America 
appreciate the work of the conservative 
Members of both the Republican and 
Democratic Parties in making this large 
reduction which represents a saving of 
over $200 on an average for each family 
in America. 

Icertainly want to express my own ap- 
preciation for the fine cooperation I have 
received from Members of Congress and 
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others in handling the appropriation 
bills of this session and accomplishing 
the savings indicated above. 
The summary follows: 
Summary of totals of the appropriation 
bills, 88th Cong., 2d Sess. 
(Nore.—Loan authorizations not in this 
summary. And permanent appropriations 
not requiring action in the session total 
811.800, 000,000 in round figures.) 
House actions Rounded figures 
1. Budget estimates con- 
sidered (both fiscal 1964 
Pot Oh fo.) Pee Pere 
2. Amounts passed by the 
House (including, to 
avoid a gross distortion, 
the $5,200,000,000 re- 
ported for NASA but 
stricken on a point of 
8 93, 630, 000, 000 


3. Reduction below budg- 
et requests (for the 
1964 sesslon —4, 047, 000, 000 


Consisting of— 
(a) Applicable to fiscal 
1964 deficiencies and 


supplementals — 697, 000, 000 
(b) Applicable to fiscal 

1965 requests — 3, 200, 000, 000 
(c) Applicable to 

1966 requests — 150, 000, 000 
4. Appropriations for fis- 

cal 1964 (tentative 

totals, approximately 

o ( ANAS 92, 242, 000. 000 


5. Appropriations as ap- 
proved by House for 
fiscal 1965 (including 
to remove the distor- 
tion, the $5,200,000,000 
. 91, 950, 000, 000 


House, amounts for 
fiscal 1965 below ap- 


propriations for 1964.. — 292, 000, 000 


Senate actions: 
1. Budget estimates con- 
sidered (all bills of 


3. Comparisons— 
(a) Below budget 
estimates 
(b) Above the House 


—3, 595, 000, 000 


+1, 072, 000, 000 
(c) 1965 
above 


amounts 

1964 
+648, 000, 000 
Final actions: 

1. Amounts enacted (all 
bills of the 1964 ses- 
a 

2. These amounts are be- 
low the fiscal year 
1965 budget requests, 
in round figures 

3. The fiscal 1965 new ap- 
propriations in these 
bilis ($92,3'70,000,- 

are above’ the 


94, 163, 000, 000 


—4, 134, 000, 000 


1964 


In These Challenging Times Defense Pro- 
duction Facilities of Long Demonstrated 
Efficiency, Such aś the Watertown 
Arsenal, Should Be Adequately Main- 
tained Beyond Any Reasonable Doubt 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. Speaker, as we 
approve large appropriations for multi- 
tudinous programs, including the war on 
poverty and foreign aid projections, a 
great many Members have expressed to 
me their very deep concern about pro- 
posed eliminations and reductions of 
certain defense facilities throughout the 
country. Let me assert, Mr. Speaker, 
that I completely share that concern. 

I may ask, What will it profit us to 
improve every facet of our society, if we 
fail to prevent a nuclear holocaust; if we 
fail in any respect to defend our secur- 
ity? 

Obviously the most practical way to 
avoid the catastrophy of nuclear des- 
truction, while we strive for world peace, 
is to demonstrate clearly and consis- 
tently to every potential enemy that we 
possess and retain an increasing and 
overwhelming supply of military instru- 
ments for preparedness and retaliation, 
if it should be forced upon us. 

Recent experience proves such supply 
should include conventional as well as 
nuclear weapons. As the result of cer- 
tain programs of armament production 
elimination and closings of certain de- 
fense facilities, many of them in critical 
pilot line areas, an increasing number 
of Members of Congress, military au- 
thorities, and civilian experts are ser- 
iously disturbed about the continuing 
effectiveness of our planned defense 
security system. 

Because of my personal grave concern 
over Defense Department announce- 
ments of projected restriction and 
elimination of Navy Yards in my area 
and the historic Watertown Arsenal in 
my district, I have joined with all the 
members of my State and regional area 
here in questioning the wisdom of such 
planning in the light of past experience 
and the dark shadows now obscuring any 
certain future vision. 

The Watertown Arsenal has been a 
vital pilot line factor in our defense sys- 
tem for 142 years. When Army officials 
announced, last April; their intention to 
phase out the activities of the Water- 
town Arsenal, I immediately solicited the 
U.S. Senators from our State and the 
entire Massachusetts congressional dele- 
gation to urge the Secretary of Defense 
to review and promptly rescind this an- 
nouncement. At my insistence, we all 
met with the Secretary on May 1, last. 
We emphasized to him that such pro- 
posed action was not in the best national 
interest and I presented facts and figures 
in support of our contentions. The Sec- 
retary took our urgent request under ad- 
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visement, but later informed the delega- 
tion that he intended to sustain the 
original decision. 

Following that advice our delegation 
held several conferences with the able, 
energetic representatives of the arsenal 
employees and civic and business leaders 
from the Watertown and Greater Boston 
area, and representatives of our State 
government. I then prepared a vigorous 
appeal to the President in which we out- 
lined the unique defense contributions 
of the Watertown Arsenal throughout its 
long existence, the extreme personal 
hardships that would inevitably be 
visited upon the families of so many 
faithful Federal employees, the pro- 
nounced adverse effect such action would 
have upon the area economy and the 
grave doubt that the military determina- 
tion in this case was based upon provable 
grounds. 

This appeal to the President was signed 
by every member of the Massachusetts 
delegation. The President forthwith 
asked the Secretary to review and reply 
to us, which the latter did and in sub- 
stance reiterated his previous intention 
to uphold the Army decision. 

Following this report from the Secre- 
tary, our delegation under my leadership, 
again met with employee representatives 
and business and community leaders to 
formulate additional plans to press fur- 
ther in our objective efforts to keep the 
arsenal in full operation in the national 
interest. 

It was next decided that another ap- 
peal should be presented to the Presi- 
dent urging that he grant us an inter- 
view so that we might personally present 
the facts and our views for his personal 
consideration and action. It was my 
privilege once again to prepare this docu- 
mented request to the President in which 
we reiterated our previous contentions 
and asked for a meeting with him and 
urged his personal intercession. 

Mr. Speaker, that urgent request was 
forwarded to the President on August 12, 
last; we received a timely reply from him 
and on September 22 we received a fur- 
ther report from Secretary McNamara 
advising that the President had asked 
him to contact us, and he, the Secretary, 
stated that he would be pleased again to 
meet with the members of Massachu- 
setts delegation at our convenience to re- 
view the arsenal decision and extend 
additional consideration. 

We are not satisfied with the Army's 
unsound decision in this case and pro- 
pose to continue our work together for 
still another conference with the Presi- 
dent, because we hold very deep con- 
victions that the action of the Army in 
this, and in other similar instances, is not 
consistent with the adequate defense of 
the Nation. In view of recent expanded 
military activities abroad, in Vietnam 
and elsewhere, it is impossible, we assert, 
for the Army to show beyond a reason- 
able doubt that the closing of this and 
other defense installations is in the best 
national interest. 

To many Members of Congress and to 
many recognized military experts, these 
proposed restrictions and the elimina- 
tion of vital production facilities appear 
to be entirely unjustified and are based 
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on dangerous, unwarranted speculations 
about our clearly demonstrated essen- 
tial defense and security needs. 

For myself and the Massachusetts 
delegation I reaffirm our resolute inten- 
tion to persevere in our intercessions 
with the Secretary of Defense, the Army, 
the President, and in every other way 
given to me, to bring about the reversal 
of the decision to close the Watertown 
Arsenal. 

We appreciate the consideration ex- 
tended to us by the Department and the 
President. We are thankful for the ef- 
forts to cushion the shock of the closing, 
as it were, by deferring the final date of 
closing and assuring every displaced 
worker a job. These are well-intended 
concessions to our cause no doubt. But 
they are palliatives. They do not meet 
our demands or serve the best interest of 
either the faithful employees or the de- 
fense of the United States. Only an 
order canceling out the closing order 
can provide the fair, just, and national 
interest answer to this crucial problem. 

We submit in full respect to all those 
concerned in this matter that the na- 
tional defense comes before penny- 
pinching, ill-advised economy. The con- 
tinuance of the great Watertown Ar- 
senal with its modern equipment, fine 
physical plant and its pool of highly 
skilled specialist workers is of far more 
importance to the welfare and safety of 
this country than the relatively meager 
sums that would be saved by its closing. 
False economy is no substitute for a 
powerful, well-rounded national defense. 

Mr. Speaker, our command is forward. 
Let us continue our fight for Watertown 
until we win it either by administrative 
action or by statute law. We cannot 
compromise the rights of our workers; 
we cannot trifle with the safety and se- 
curity of the country and the cause of 
the free world. 


Retirement of Hon. Joe Kilgore 
SPEECH 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, old friends view the retirement 
of a beloved colleague with mixed emo- 
tions. 

Jor Kitcore has made us a real fine 
hand. He has been a good and faithful 
representative of his people; and he has 
made his mark as he has labored among 
us 


We hate to lose him; and yet, no one 
can begrudge him a life which will be 
closer to his family and to his home 
than the life of a Member of Congress 
could possibly be. 

Joe has not disclosed his plans to me, 
but I am sure that wherever he goes and 
whatever he does he will be as success- 
ful as he has been here in Washington. 
Perhaps he will stay at home and prac- 
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tice law. Perhaps he has other political 
ideas. 

Whatever his choice, he takes with 
him the best wishes of all of us who have 
been associated with him. 


Equal Rights for Men and Women 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments, of which I am chairman, has had 
before it in the 88th Congress many im- 
portant proposals relating to proposed 
changes in the Constitution of the United 
States. f 

Among these, Mr. President, is a pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution 
which would guarantee that persons are 
not discriminated against solely because 
of their sex. 

It is clear that throughout the history 
of the United States women have not 
enjoyed full equality. It was in 1920 
that women were first permitted to vote 
in the United States—and then only 
after a long struggle for this precious 
right. And today we often find women 
unable to gain jobs for which they are 
qualified when they are employed, or to 
command salaries commensurate with 
those of men in the same positions. 


Recently the Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Amendments and the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary approved a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution to secure 
these rights. Under unanimous consent 
I place in the Recorp an excerpt from the 
report of the Committee on the Judiciary 
relating to this proposal. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 1558) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT 

The substantive section of the proposed 
amendment is quite simple and straightfor- 
ward. It reads as follows: 

“Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex. Congress 
and the several States shall have power, 
within their respective jurisdictions, to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation.” 

Senate Joint Resolution 45 was introduced 
in the 88th Congress by Senator McGee for 
himself and 35 other Senators as cosponsors. 
During the past 10 years, the Legislatures 
of Connecticut, Delaware, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, and Maryland have 
adopted resolutions the Con- 
gress to submit this amendment to the 
States for ratification. 

This proposal has been before the Congress 
since the 19th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion extended voting rights to women. In 
recent years, resolutions proposing this 
amendment were reported favorably by the 
Committee on the Judiciary in the 80th, 
Bist, 82d, 83d, 84th, 86th, and 87th Con- 
gresses. In the 81st and 83d Congresses, the 
amendment passed the Senate with a floor 
amendment, but it was never acted upon by 
the House of Representatives. In the 86th 
Congress, the same floor amendment was 
adopted by the Senate and then the resolu- 
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tion was recommitted to the Committee on 
the Judiciary upon motion of ite principal 
sponsors. (The provisions of this floor 
amendment or “rider” are discussed subse- 
quently in this report.) 

Adoption of this amendment will complete 
women's long movement for legal equality. 
Like the 14th amendment, the restrictions of 
this proposed amendment apply only to gov- 
ernmental action. It would not apply to pri- 
vate or to individual action. The 14th 
amendment provides a body of case law as to 
what constitutes “State action” and its prec- 
edents will be available for judicial deter- 
mination of the scope of this amendment, 

There remain many well-known vestiges 
of ancient rules of law which treat women as 
inferiors. In many States, 8 woman cannot 
handle or own separate property in the same 
manner as her husband. In some States, 
she cannot engage in business or pursue a 
profession or occupation as freely as can 
a member of the male sex. Women are classi- 
fied separately for purposes of jury service 
in many States. Community- property States 
do not vest in the wife the same degree of 
property rights as her husband enjoys. The 
inheritance rights of widows differ from those 
of widowers in some States. Restrictive 
work laws, which purport to protect women 
by denying them a man’s freedom to pursue 
employment, actually result in discrimina- 
tion in the employment of women by making 
it so burdensome upon employers. Such 
protective restrictions hinder women in their 
competition with men for supervisory, tech- 
nical, and professional job opportunities. 

Your committee has considered carefully 
the amendment which was added to this pro- 
posal on the floor of the Senate in the 8lst, 
83d, and 86th Congresses. Its effect was to 
preserve “rights, benefits, or exemptions” 
conferred by law upon persons of the female 
sex. This qualification is not acceptable to 
women who want equal rights under the law. 
It is under the guise of so-called “rights” or 
“benefits” that women have been treated 
unequally and denied opportunities which 
are available to men. 

Just as equal protection of the law under 
the 14th amendment is not a mathematical 
equality, this amendment does not contem- 
plate that women must be treated in all 
respects the same as men. Nor does it mean 
that all legal differentiation of the sexes will 
be abolished. “Equality” does not mean 
“sameness.” Equal“ rights does not neces- 
sarily mean “identical” rights. For instance, 
a law granting maternity benefits to women 
would not be an unlawful discrimination 
against men. As a grant to mothers, it 
would be based on a reasonable classifica- 
tion despite its limitation to members of one 
sex. 
Nor would the amendment mean that 
criminal laws governing sexual offenses 
would becomé unconstitutional. The pub- 
lic has such an interest in relations between 
the sexes that the conduct of both sexes is 
subject to regulation under the police power 
apart from any considerations of unequal 
treatment or protective status. 

In the past, it has been suggested that 
this amendment would require equal treat- 
ment of men and women for purposes of 
compulsory military service. This ls no more 
true than that all men are treated equally 
for purposes of military duty. Differences in 
physical abilities among all persons would 
continue to be a material factor. It could 
be expected that women will be equally sub- 
ject to military conscription and they have 
demonstrated that they can perform ad- 
mirably in many capacities in the Armed 
Forces. But the Government would not re- 
quire that women serve where they are not 
fitted just as men with physical defects are 
utilized in special capacities, if at all. 

Your committee wishes to emphasize one 
additional fact. The proposed amendment 
would confirm equal rights under law for 
both men and women. In instances where 
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laws are burdensome to men solely because 
of their sex, they would benefit from the 
amendment. For instance, alimony laws 
probably could not favor women solely be- 
cause of their sex. However, a divorce de- 
cree could award support to a mother if she 
was granted custody of children. This would 
be incidental to the children’s support. 
Matters concerning custody and support of 
children properly should be determined 
solely with a view to the welfare of the 
children, without favoritism to either parent 
solely because of sex. 

Both major political parties have repeat- 
edly supported this proposal in their national 
party platforms. The United States, as a 
signatory to the United Nations Charter, has 
confirmed its faith in equal rights of men 
and women. Nevertheless, we withhold from 
our women a constitutional guarantee of 
equal treatment under the law and thus lag 
behind such countries as Burma, Egypt, 
Japan, Greece, Pakistan, and West Germany. 

An impressive list of women's organiza- 
tions have recorded their support of this 
proposal in the past. Among them are the 
following: 

Alpha Iota Sorority. 

American Association of Women Ministers. 

American Federation of Soroptimist Clubs. 

American Medical Women's Association. 

American Women's Society of Certified 
Public Accountants, 

American Society of Women Accountants. 

Association of American Women Dentists. 

General Federation of Women's Clubs. 

National Association of Colored Women. 

National Association of Women Lawyers. 

National Council of Women Chiropractors. 

National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs. 

National Women's Party. 

Osteopathic Women’s National Association. 

Susan B. Anthony Memorial, Inc. 

Women's Auxillary to American Osteo- 
pathic Association. 

Women's Auxillary to the National Chiro- 
practic Association. 

Women's Circle, Woodmen of the World. 

Women's International Association of Aero- 
nautics. 


Tribute to Carl Vinson 


SPEECH 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIPORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
hard to express in words the great con- 
tributions that Cart Vinson has made to 
the Congress and to our country. It is 
equally difficult to express our appreci- 
ation, our thanks, and our regret that 
he is leaving. 

It has been a rich personal privilege 
and honor for me to serve under this 
great American on the House Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. We have all 
learned to appreciate his tremendous en- 
ergy and enormous abilities, his vast wis- 
dom and knowledge, and his total com- 
mitment to the security of our country 
and the welfare of our people. 

Today the United States of America 
is the strongest nation in the world. 
Better than ever before we are prepared 
to deter and to defeat Communist ag- 
gression; to defend the liberty of free- 
dom-loving people. Certainly no one 
man more fully deserves the credit for 
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this accomplishment and this position 
than CARL VINSON. 

The gentleman from Georgia deserves 
and requires our unbounded thanks not 
because he has seryed longer in this 
House than any other man. He deserves 
it because he is a distinguished Ameri- 
can and one of the great statesmen of 
this or any other time. 

I join with my colleagues in wishing 
this remarkable man many, Many years 
of happy retirement. We know they will 
be active and productive, for that is the 
nature of CARL Vinson. 


Congressman Bob Ellsworth Reports 
From Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent of the House, my 
final report from Washington to my con- 
stituents follows: 

Your CONGRESSMAN Bon ELLSWORTH REPORTS 
From WASHINGTON 


Ocroner 1964. 
SUMMARY 


This issue of the Newsletter is a summary 
of some of the important actions of the 88th 
Congress, and the effect of those actions on 
us in the Third District of Kansas, and in 
the Nation. 

NATIONAL SECURITY 


The Congress has continued to support a 
powerful (and expensive) Defense Establish- 
ment. While there has been some argument 
over certain Pentagon policies—whether or 
not to continue production of manned bomb- 
ers, whether or not our missiles are reliable 
enough, whether or not we are investing 
enough in research to develop advanced mili- 
tary technology—the fact is that the legis- 
lation authorizing the Government to carry 
out its policies has been supported almost 
unanimously. 

Even so, three major policy questions re- 
main unresolved, to confront the American 
people and the next Congress in 1965: 

1. On what basis should major defense 
contract awards be made? For example, was 
the award of the TFX contract to a Texas 
plant in the national interest when another 
contractor had a better (according to the 
military) design and a lower bid? 

2. Are we going to spend 612 billion or 
more to build an anti-ballistic-missile sys- 
tem? The Pentagon has been spending some 
$400 million a year to research such a system, 
which would theoretically knock out incom- 
ing ballistic missiles before they hit us. 
However, some Defense Department officials 
admit it is easier and cheaper to develop 
penetration systems that will knock out any 
known anti-ballistic-missile system, than it 
is to build such an ABM system. 

3. What role should the Defense Depart- 
ment play in the conduct of our interna- 
tional affairs? Defense Secretary McNamara 
played a leading role in setting up the so- 
called Thanh regime in South Vietnam; a 
former Assistant Secretary of Defense has 
been moved over to take charge of our State 
Department's Far Eastern affairs; and Gen- 
eral Taylor, until recently Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Steff, is now our Ambassador 
to South Vietnam. It is evident that our 
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southeast Asia-South Vietnam policies are 
not working, and the question of the wisdom 
of our military-oriented approach naturally 
presents itself. * 
TAX POLICY 

The 88th Congress enacted one tax cut (in 
income tax rates) and postponed another (a 
cut in excise tax rates) to next year. 


The theory of tax reduction at this time is 
that such cuts “unleash” the free enterprise 
economy, stimulating economic growth, re- 
turning spending decisions to the people, and 
generating greater dollar revenues on the 
rates that remain, due to increased plant 
investment and consumer spending. This 
theory, in general, is subscribed to by advisers 
of both President Johnson and Senator 
GOLDWATER. 

The income tax cut of 1964 was particu- 
larly helpful to us in Kansas, because the 
emphasis was on cuts in the tax on the first 
$25,000 of corporation profits. This is the 
tax cut that helps small businessmen, and 
since Kansas is a State of many small busi- 
nesses, Kansas will be one of the States 
that benefits most from the cut. 

Next year Congress will probably cut the 
excise taxes, too. Many of us have been 
working and voting to cut these “nuisance” 
taxes for several months, and we are con- 
fident the job can be done in 1965. In- 


cluded would be cuts in taxes on automobile 


parts and tires, luggage, cosmetics, telephone 
bills, and the like. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


For 30 years Congress and our national 
leadership have been buying time—and 
wasting it—on the question of civil rights. 
Because of the political danger of any kind 
of meaningful action in this controversial 
and sensitive area, many politicians have 
avoided engagement in civil rights legisla- 
tion. Finally, in 1964, the 88th Congress en- 
acted an important Civil Rights Act—be- 
cause most Members of the Congress believe 
in equality under the law as it is guaranteed 
by the Constitution, and because they had 
the courage and integrity to support those 
beliefs. 

EDUCATION 


The 88th Congress has become known as 
“The Education Congress.“ Probably no 
Congress in history has done as much to 
strengthen education in America as this one. 

The Higher Education Facilities Act, for 
example, will make some $3 million avallable 
to colleges and universities in Kansas on a 
matching fund basis, for construction of 
much needed academic facilities. Baker Uni- 
versity, Ottawa University, and the Uni- 
versity of Kansas will be able to participate 
in the program. 

The Health Professions Education Assist- 
ance Act provides construction grants to 
help build teaching facilities for medical, 
dental, pharmaceutical, and nursing stu- 
dents. The University of Kansas medical 
school has shown its interest and will un- 
doubtedly participate in this act. 

The Vocational Education Act authorizes 
Federal grants to States to assist them in 
maintaining and improving their existing 
programs and in developing new programs in 
vocational education. Kansas has an out- 
standing vocational education program. In 
this period of fast technological changes, 
and automation, good vocational education 
programs are essential to help keep workers’ 
skills up to date. 

And of course this Congress continued the 
important legislation which provides Federal 
assistance to schools in federally impacted 
areas. In our district, this includes schools 
in Baldwin, Bethel, DeSoto, Easton, Edger- 
ton, Eudora, Kansas City, Lawrence, Lenexa, 
Louisburg, Mission, Olathe, Overland Park, 
Prairie Village, Shawnee, Spring Hill, Turner, 
Wellsville, and Winchester, 
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FLOOD CONTROL AND WATER CONSERVATION 


Flood control is important all over the 
United States, and especially in eastern 
Kansas. Our farms, our. factory jobs, and 
our homes all depend on controlling the 
Kaw and the Marais des Cygnes Rivers and 
their tributaries. Federal money invested in 
eastern Kansas flood control and water con- 
servation saves double and triple the amount 
of the investment. in preventing loss of 
human and property values through devas- 
tating floods. 

Beyond that, the value of large lakes and 
reservoirs for outdoor recreation and sports 
is obvious. 

The 88th Congress has appropriated over 
$9 million this year for projects located in or 
directly affecting our district: 


[In thousands] 


Clinton Reservoir $240 
Kansas City local protection works 100 
Lawrence local protection works 300 
Melvern Reser volt. 230 


Perry Reservoir will provide major flood 
protection for downstream farms, homes, and 
factories; through State of Kansas participa- 
tion in construction costs it will help pro- 
vide water supply for local communities; and 
of course it will afford outstanding sport 
fishing and water recreation facilities for all 
of eastern Kansas. (We will be delighted to 
have Missourians come over, too.) 


FARM PROBLEMS 


An unfortunate mistake of the 88th Con- 

gress was enaetment of the so-called wheat 
and cotton bill. The bill reduces Kansas 
wheat acreage, continues to subsidize sur- 
plus production in the South and East, and 
further cuts down on farmers’ freedom to 
manage their farms as they see fit. But be- 
yond all that, the new law has had the 
shocking effect of sharply reducing commer- 
cial sales of American wheat on world mar- 
kets. — 
Ofter a record year of Kansas wheat ex- 
port sales for dollars, July of this year saw 
a sharp drop in such sales. Of course com- 
mercial dollar sales of Kansas wheat have 
in past years been a big help in our Nation's 
balance of payments. Now, with dollar sales 
of wheat down by 60 to 70 percent, our bal- 
ance-of-payments position suffers. At the 
same time, we are losing commercial mar- 
kets to Canada and other wheat-producing 
mations. While Kansas farmers are cutting 
their acreage, and the Metropolitan Kansas 
City area is losing wheat traffic, the whole 
wheat economy of other lands is booming. 

The administration and the next Congress 
will have to work fast to correct this situa- 
tion by the next crop year. 


SPECTAL 


Of special interest to all of us in eastern 
Kansas are individual projects that affect 
us directly, and for which your Congressman 
is responsible. Kaw River navigation study: 
With the Missouri River receiving authority 
for a 9-foot deep navigation channel, and 
with serious attention being given to making 
the Arkansas River navigible from Wichita, 
both the Kansas legislature and the Congress 
felt it was time to take another look at the 
feasibility of making the Kaw River navigible 
from Lawrence to the mouth, at Kansas City. 
Industrial fiood insurance: Congress is be- 
ing asked to giye mutual flood insurance 
companies fair and equitable tax treatment, 
on a par with stock insurance companies, 
This would be of prime importance to fac- 
tories and other industries in our area, since 
we have at least one major mutual flood in- 
surance company located here—and enact- 
ment of this requested law would encourage 
further industrial growth in our part of Kan- 
sas. Unfair tax withholding: Airline pilots, 
railroad workers, and truck drivers, who 
travel constantly across State lines, are con- 
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stantly harrassed by cities and States with- 

holding taxes on the income attributed to 

that part of their travel which brings them 

or across the city or State concerned. 

It is difficult if not impossible, in many cases, 

to get proper refunds at the end of the year. 

Therefore, I have asked Congress to enact 

legislation that would prohibit this unfair 

tax gathering technique. Passage of the bill 

would be a step toward fairness and equity. 

SCHOOL TIME 

Fall 1964 classes are in progress now. Mrs. 

Ellsworth joins me in expressing the hope 

that by study, hard work, and attention to 

the opportunities that surround us for help- 

ing our fellow man, this world can be made a 
better place for all. 

Sincerely, 
Bos ELLSWORTH, 
Your Congressman. 


Our Nation’s Tragedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. BROMWELL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
filing of the Warren Commission report 
has refreshed the sad recollections of the 
events of last November the 22d and in 
commenting upon the report the Na- 
boop press has commented upon this 

ac 

In the city of Dubuque, Iowa, lives a 
lady by the name of Helen S. Dougherty 
who was moved by the Nation’s sorrow 
to write a verse which by its terms 
sprang from the heart. As the months 
have passed, the verse in all its simplicity 
has been circulated in ever wider period- 


icals and during the summer reached the 


hands of many persons directly from the 
hand of the author herself. In my opin- 
fon, circulated in the manner and by 
the people it has been, it is the kind of 
heartfelt tribute which distinguishes the 
literature and folklore of America from 
that of any other nation, and I herewith 
submit it, under leave granted, for in- 
clusion in the RECORD: 
~ Our Nation's Tracepy 
(By Helen S. Dougherty (Mrs. Paul), 
Dubuque, Iowa) 

The sun was brightly shining 

As they left the plane that day. 
In Dallas a banquet had been planned 

To honor J.F.K. 


The President was smiling. 
Their welcome was so warm. 
How could anyone suspect 
That he would come to harm? 


He stepped into the limousine 
To start that fateful ride 

With Governor Connally and his wife 
And Jackie by his side. 


That famous bubble made for his car 
To be used in each motorcade 

Was left behind that shining day 
Why should he be afraid? 


The motorcade moved slowly. 
His fate had now been planned. 
For soon they’d be approaching 
The man with gun in hand. 


Suddenly three shots rang out. 
The President jerked in his seat. 
He started falling slowly. 
Then Jackie jumped to her feet. 


Í 
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“Oh, my God, they've killed him,” 
She cried in great despair. 

Over the trunk of the car she crawled 
To find some help somewhere. 


The car sped through the city streets, 
She held him tenderly. 

The tears were running down her cheeks 
For everyone to see. = 


It happened on that fateful day 
For swiftly the news did spread 
Of the tragedy in Dallas. 
The President was dead. 


After he had passed away. 
She bade him a last goodbye. 

And slipped her ring upon his hand. 
How could we help but cry? 


The shock must have been unbearable 
But through it all she stood 

Tall, erect and dignified. 
Just as we knew she would. 


At the graveside she lit the Eternal Flame. 
It burns through wind and rain. 

It seems to be her plea to God 
That death be not in vain. 


Rich or Poor Politicians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, during these 
days of misunderstanding and sometimes 
an abnormal stretching of political 
tenure it is refreshing to read an edi- 
torial written with courage and courage 
in the face of a political campaign that 
seems to be reaching new depths in bad 
taste and bad judgment. 

The following editorial appeared in the 
Greensburg Tribune-Review of Greens- 
burg, Pa. 

I congratulate the editor and publisher 
for this fine contribution to a better un- 
derstanding of responsibility for candi- 
dates and political parties. 

The editorial follows: 

RicH or Poor POLITICIANS 

The Republican candidate for Congress 
from Westmoreland County has challenged 
his opponent to make public his financial 
holdings. 

This is apparently the result of similar dis- 
closures by the presidential and vice presi- 
dential candidates of both parties. 

The whole business sounds like so much 
nonsense. It sounds like an attempt to make 
political hay on the basis of unsubstanti- 
ated rumors of the incumbent's financial 
holdings. ; 

This is not & legitimate campaign issue un- 
less those who pose the challenge are ques- 
tioning the honesty of the incumbent. And 
if that is the case, why not pose the question 
directly? 

A challenge of this nature is in the best 
tradition of “when did you stop beating your 
wife?” 

It also ralses the question of how poor or 
how rich should a public official be to be ac- 
ceptable to his opponents and the public. 

Were the challenge accepted and the in- 
cumbent found to be worth, say, $200,000 
would this be good or bad? 

In other words, would the public be ex- 
pected to vote for the richest or poorest can- 
didate? Does wealth in itself qualify or 
disqualify a man for public office? 

It is a false issue and should be dropped. 
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So long as there is no evidence a man's 
wealth has been acquired illegally, it is not 
a proper subject for political debate. 

There is nothing morally wrong with being 
rich. Nor is there any particular virtue in 
being poor. s 


Mr. Miller’s Relationship With the Lock- 
port Felt Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
wish to go into the question of Mr. MIL- 
LER’s relationship with the Lockport Felt 
Co. and related companies. This matter 
deserves more public scrutiny and more 
public information than has yet been 
given it. 

From the days of Thomas Jefferson the 
House of Representatives has proceeded 
upon certain assumptions, assumptions 
that have perhaps not always been jus- 
tified, but nevertheless are necessary if 
the people of the United States are to 
have any trust in their elected Repre- 
sentatives. In “Jefferson’s Manual and 
Rules of the House of Representatives," 
the following is stated: 

Where the private interests of a Member 
are concerned in a bill or question he is to 
withdraw. And where such an interest has 
appeared, his voice has been disallowed, even 
after a division. In a case so contrary, not 
only to the laws of decency, but to the funda- 
mental principle of the social compact, which 
denies to any man to be a judge in his own 
cause, it Is for the honor of the House that 
this rule of immemorial observance should 
be strictly adhered to. 


This has been followed in the rules of 
the House of Representatives, rule VII, 
with the right of a Member to vote, lim- 
ited by the following restriction: 

Every Member shall vote on each question 
put, unless he has a direct personal or pe- 
cuniary interest in the event of such ques- 
tion. 

The record of this Congress indisput- 
ably shows that on July 23, 1956, and on 
February 4, 1958, Congressman WILLIAM 
E. MilUxR took the floor of the House 
of Representatives to voice objection to 
certain proposed legislation which was 
opposed by the Lockport Felt Co. Mr. 
MILLER has explained this as merely an 
act that he would do for any constituent 
and has stated that he does not own any 
stock in the Lockport Felt Co. 

Last night Mr. MILLER stated he had 
been a director and andffleer of the Lock- 
port Felt Co. since 1947 and has received 
a salary of $7,500 a year from that com- 
pany ever since that time. He denied 
ever having owned any shares of stock 
in that company. When, in connection 
with a recent Federal Trade Commission 
price-fixing proceeding against the Lock- 
port Felt Co., Mr. MILLER was asked 
about that matter, he was quoted as say- 
ing that he was not in management and 
not familiar with the matter. 

Now, I do not know what management 
is if it does not include a director and 
officer of a company. I do not know 
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what Mr. Miiter would do to earn his 
$7,500 a year, the public does not know 
what Mr. MILE did to earn his $7,500 
a-year, but we do know that Mr. MILLER 
did not disclose to the House of Repre- 
sentatives on July 23, 1956 or on Febru- 
ary 4, 1958 that he was an officer or di- 
rector of Lockport Felt Co, I think that 
the House of Representatives and the 
American public are entitled to know 
what he did to earn this amount of 
money. 

In this connection, Mr. MILLER has ad- 
mitted owning stock in Lockport Hold- 
ings, Ltd., which he valued at $27,500. 
I find it significant that he did not dis- 
close certain information which was re- 
ported in the Canadian press this sum- 
mer in connection with the opening of 
a million-dollar plant in Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia. According to the report, 
Mr. MILLER’s stock in Lockport Holdings, 
Ltd., constitutes 25 percent of the stock 
in that company. According to that re- 
port, Mr. Lee, the president of Lockport 
Felt Co., owns another 25 percent, there- 

‘by giving Mr. Lee and Mr. MILLER to- 
gether a half interest in the company. 
According to that same report, Lockport 
Holdings, Ltd., owns the land and the 
buildings involved in this million-dollar 
Plant. And what is the company putting 
up that million-dollar plant, but Lock- 
port Pacific, Ltd. And who does that 
Same story report as a director of Lock- 
port Pacific, Ltd., but the same Mr. 
MILLER, 

This is a pretty deep involvement for 
a man who says he is not in manage- 
ment, for a man who says he had no 
financial interest in the well-being of 
the Lockport Felt Co. Perhaps the press 
story is wrong. Perhaps there is an in- 
nocent explanation. I say it would be 
an irresponsible Democrat and an irre- 
sponsible Republican and an irresponsi- 
ble American citizen who did not de- 
mand that explanation. 

In order to be very specific, I have set 
forth a series of questions which, if fully 
and candidly answered, may cast some 
light on this matter. This cannot be 
swept under the rug by some campaign 
cry of smear, for the facts and reported 
facts are there, and it is up to Congress- 
man MILLER, to the House of Represent- 
atives, and to the American people to 
see that the questions are answered. The 
questions are as follows: 

First. State the services you per- 
formed for the Lockport Felt Co. in 
return for the payment of $7,500 a year 
for each year while you were a Member 
of the Congress of the United States. 

Second. Explain what you meant by 
stating you were not in management 
when you are an officer and director of 
the Lockport Felt Co., and a director and 
significant stockholder of one or more 
related companies. 

Third. Set forth the exact interest you 
have and the exact positions you hold in 
any of the Lockport related companies 
including, but not limited to, Lockport 
Felt Co., Lockport Holdings, Ltd., and 
Lockport Pacific, Ltd. 

Fourth. State when you acquired those 
holdings, the amount you paid for such 
holdings, and their current market value 
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Fifth. State what other action, if any, 
you have taken since becoming a Mem- 
ber of the Congress on behalf of the 
Lockport Felt Co., with respect to legis- 
lation or matters before any agency of 
the U.S. Government, including corre- 
spondence with the various agencies of 
the executive branch of the Government: 
Explain why you did not disclose to the 
House of Representatives in 1956 and 
1958 your relationship to the Lockport 
Felt Co., when you spoke and voted on 
its behalf. 

Tomorrow I will have a statement con- 
cerning Mr. Mrtxer's law firm in Buffalo, 
N.Y., and a list of questions concern- 
ing it. 

Mr. Speaker, yesterday I personally de- 
livered a copy of my statement to Con- 
gressman MILLER'S office with a request 
that it be sent to him. I will do the same 
with today’s statement. 

The ethical requirements of the legal 
profession, as set forth in numerous 
opinions of the Committee on Profes- 
sional Ethics and Grievances of the 
American Bar Association, make two 
rules very clear. 

First, where a person is not a partner 
in a law firm, it is highly improper for 
him to permit the firm to hold him out 
to the public as a partner. This is set 
forth, for example, in Opinions 97, 106, 
115, and 126 of the committee. 

Second, the relations of partners in 
a law firm are such that neither the 
firm, nor any member or associate there- 
of, may accept any professional employ- 
ment which any member of the firm 
cannot properly accept. Opinions of the 
committee, numbers 72, 33, 49, 50, 185, 
and 220. 

The standard directory for the legal 
profession is the Martindale-Hubbell 
Law Directory.” In its 1964 edition, at 
pages 4250-4251 of volume II. in setting 
forth the background of the various 
members of the law firm of Miller, Far- 
melo, Adams & Stenger of Buffalo, N.Y., 
Mr. Mrtier’s name is listed first. In- 
cluded in that background is the fact 
that he has been a Member of the House 
of Representatives since 1951, a member 
of the Committee on the Judiciary since 
1953, and chairman of the Republican 
National Committee since 1961. No- 
where in the directory is there any in- 
dication that Mr. MILLER is less than an 
active partner. 

Immediately after the recent Federal 
Trade Commission proceedings against 
the Lockport Felt Co., where that com- 
pany signed a consent order to prohibit 
price fixing, it was learned that Mr. 
MiILxn's law firm in Buffalo had repre- 
sented the Lockport Felt Co. in those 
proceedings, Mr. Mrrn's partners 
stated that Mr. MILLER was inactive and 
did not participate in the affairs or the 
revenues of the firm. I do not believe 
Mr. MILLER has spoken on this subject. 
But the simple question is raised, Is Mr. 
MILLER a partner as shown in the law 
directory, where he is held out as the 
senior partner, with a full biography 
given, or is he not a partner and not re- 
sponsible for his law firm's actions? He 
must be one or the other. 

Now this law firm, according to the 
records, was not established until 1961 
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or 1962. It was in 1961 that two of his 
apparent partners left the U.S. Attor- 
ney’s office and the firm was established. 
Prior to that time no listing for this 
firm was contained in the “Martindale- 
Hubbell Law Directory,” but on the con- 
trary Mr. MILLER was listed as a sole 
practitioner in Lockport, N. V., as distin- 
guished from being the senior partner 
of a law firm in Buffalo. Since Mr. 
MILLER was a Congressman at that time 
and also chairman of the Republican 
National Committee in 1961, it is a little 
hard to understand the purpose of the 
law firm, or the purpose of his being the 
first name and his being the first bio- 
graphy, if he was not going to be active 
in the firm or participate in its profits. 
Perhaps he was just taking out insurance 
for the day when he was defeated when 
he ran for public office. If that is the 
case, he ought to say so frankly, and he 
ought to fully disclose all income, if any, 
he received from the firm and what busi- 
ness, if any, he channeled to the firm. 

What really makes this a more serious 
problem is the fact that Mr. MILLER has 
stated that he was receiving a fee of 
$7,500 a year from the Lockport Felt Co. 
He has said that he was not in manage- 
ment when a question came up about a 
recent Federal Trade Commission price- 
fixing charge against the Lockport Felt 
Co., and that therefore he really did not 
know anything about it. Nevertheless, 
on January 31, 1964, a notice of appear- 
ance on behalf of the Lockport Felt Co., 
was filed with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and that notice of appearance 
is on the letterhead of Miller, Farmelo, 
Adams & Stenger, and in the listing of 
partners on the letterhead the first name 
listed is WILLIAM E. MILLER. In addi- 
tion to the notice of appearance, the 
consent order of April 30, 1964, was signed 
on behalf of the entire law firm, being 
signed Miller, Farmelo, Adams & Sten- 
ger. By: Neil R. Farmelo.“ 

Does Mr. Mir Lxx really contend that 
the same Mr. Miller who is a director of 
the Lockport Felt Co. and who is the first 
listed partner in the law firm represent- 
ing the Lockport Felt Co. had no idea 
of what was going on? Would he not 
know that his name was being utilized 
in appearances before the Federal Trade 
Commission, an agency of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment? 

Again I ask what was he doing for the 
$7,500 a year which the Lockport Felt 
Co. was paying him? As I noted above, 
Mr. Miter is quoted as saying he is not 
in management. When asked about his 
speeches on the floor of the House of 
Representatives on behalf of the Lock- 
port Felt Co., he disclaimed being paid 
to make those speeches. Was his fee for 
legal services, and would it include the 
services of his firm before the Federal 
Trade Commission? Did his firm receive 
any fee from the Lockport Felt Co., and 
does Mr. MILLER share in the firm's 
profits? 

The Martindale-Hubbell Law Direc- 
tory” provides in a number of instances 
an approximate estimate of net worth, 
and the directory specifically states that 
it is often difficult to obtain reliable esti- 
mates and, therefore, the ratings it gives 
are approximations only. Until the for- 
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mation of this law firm in 1961 or 1962, 
Mr. MıLer showed a rating indicating 
his net worth was about $5,000 or $10,000. 
I assume that rating was low. On the 
other hand, Mr. MnLer’s current net 
worth, at the values he gives, is well in 
excess of $200,000. Allowing a margin of 
error on both sides, there is still a very 
great gap. Disclosure of Mr. MILLER’S 
income, and the sources thereof, in the 
last 4 years, therefore would certainly 
seem in order. 
I do not raise these questions lightly. 
Senator CLIFFORD Case pointed out in 
a recent article on congressional conflicts 
of interest, contained in volume 24, No. 
3, of the Federal Bar Journal, as follows: 
When conflicts-of-interest legislation was 
first passed by the Congress in the 19th cen- 
tury, the Congress was a part-time legisla- 
tive body, meeting 6 or less months a year. 
However, the office of the 20th century Con- 
is a year-round responsibility, and 
little time is left for conscientious members 
45 dabble in business or professional activ- 
es. 


In that same article Senator Case cited 
certain canons of professional ethics of 
the American Bar Association and 
stated: 

On the basis of canons 26 and 32, the com- 
mittee on professional ethics of the ABA 
has rules that: a law firm could not accept 
employment to appear before a legislative 
committee while a member of the firm is 
serving in the legislature * * * (and that) a 
full disclosure before the committee would 
not alter this ruling nor would it be changed 
by that fact that the member of the legisla- 
ture would not share in the fee received 
thereby.” Opinion 296, August 1, 1959, 45 
ABAJ 1272 (1959). 


It seems to me that the same stand- 
ards must follow in connection with the 
Congressman representing a client be- 
fore the House of Representatives and 
with regard to the Congressman’s par- 
ticipating as a member of the law firm 
appearing before a Federal agency. 
Again I wish to make clear that we do 
not know what the facts are here, but 
the issues are too important and the 
Congressman is seeking too high an of- 
fice for there to be any doubt left on this 
score. 

Mr. MILLER’s statements have not pro- 
vided the full facts. I think it is im- 
portant to the integrity of the Congress, 
and to the integrity of the office that Mr. 
MILLER seeks, that he promptly disclose 
those facts. To make it easier for him, 
I have against listed some questions 
which I think should be answered fully 
and completely: 

First. Are you a partner in the law 
firm of Miller, Farmelo, Adams & Sten- 
ger, and if so, to what extent did you 
participate in this law firm, either in 
fees or in work, and to what extent have 
you participated from 1961 on, including 
your anticipated participation in 1964 
fees? In this regard you should reveal 
the partnership agreement beginning 
with the original agreement, and any 
changes made subsequent thereto. 

Second. If you have not received any 
fees from your law firm, and will not for 
1964, what was the purpose in setting 
up the firm and in allowing your name 
to be listed first on the firm letterhead 
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and as the first biography in the direc- 
tory? 

Third. Why did you not prevent your 
law firm from utilizing your name in an 
appearance before the Federal Trade 
Commission? 

Fourth. In how many other cases has 
your name been utilized before Federal 
agencies by your law firm? 

Fifth. What services have you ren- 
dered in each year to the Lockport Felt 
Co. to receive an annual retainer of 
$7,500 a year? 

Sixth. Is your law firm of Miller, 
Farmelo, Adams, & Stenger receiving 
a fee for its services in the Federal Trade 
Commission proceedings? 

Seventh. Did you receive payments for 
any services rendered by your or others 
in connection with the Federal Trade 
Commission proceedings or proceedings 
before any other Federal agency? 

Eighth. What was your income for 
each year beginning with 1961, and what 
were the sources thereof? 

I hope Mr. MILLER will promptly take 
the opportunity to give us his version of 
the facts so that the House, before it 
adjourns, may make a judgment on how 
to proceed. 


Hon. Carl Elliott 
SPEECH 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute and saying goodbye to CARL EL- 
LIOTT, a respected Member of this body 
since 1949. 

Cart has been a leader ever since the 
days of college when he was elected as 
president of the student body at the 
University of Alabama. In the ensuing 
years he was a practicing attorney in his 
home town of Russellville and served 
with distinction in the Army during 
World War II. He also served for a pe- 
riod of 8 years as a member of the Ala- 
bama State Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee prior to his election to the Con- 
gress. 

I had the pleasure of serving with CARL 
on the Veterans’ Affairs Committee dur- 
ing the 81st and 82d Congresses and re- 
gretted to see him leave this committee. 
He nevertheless served with distinction 
on the Education and Labor Committee, 
the House Administration Committee, 
the Rules Committee, and also chair- 
maned the Select Committee To Investi- 
gate Government Research Activities. 
He authored the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958, assisted in framing 
legislation granting aid to federally im- 
pacted school areas; authored the Rural 
Library Services Act and generally dem- 
onstrated in numerous ways his great 
concern for the welfare, not only of the 
people he represented in Alabama, but 
for the whole country. 

His presence will be greatly missed in 
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this body as well as his leadership in the 
many fields in which he excelled. I wish 
to take this opportunity to join with his 
many friends in wishing him Godspeed. 


An Ingenious Idea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Texarkana 
Gazette, Monday, September 28, points 
up one of several factors that have 
made this Nation the No. 1 power on 
earth. That factor is American in- 
genuity. 

In an age of mergers, and the creation 
of giant corporations, we are still actively 
engaged in attempting at least to nur- 
ture small business. We are trying 
against great odds to create new small 
business. I do know something about 
the small business problem since, for so 
many years, I was the chairman of the 
Select Small Business Committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

The editorial, “Calling Retired Tal- 
ent,” tells about a new Small Business 
Administration “army” to be known as 
“SCORE,” to be composed of 1,100 sen- 
ior citizens, retired executives, who 
volunteer their services, without pay, to 
help small business enterprises in their 
own communities. 

The idea is ingenious and I heartily 
subscribe to it and I commend the Ga- 
zette for its editorial which I offer for 
the RECORD: a 
From the Texarkana Gazette, Sept. 28. 1964] 

CALLING RETIRED TALENT 

Every year hundreds of thousands of 
Americans enter into retirement, never 
again to take up the work they spent a life- 
time learning. With retirement ages head- 
ing lower—well into the productive life of 
homo sapiens—a great amount of diverse 
talent disappears into disuse each year. 

Not all of this ability is lost at age 65. 
Some retirees busy themselves with hobbies 
and community interests employing both or- 
ganizational abilities and technical skills. 
Others would like to do something con- 
structive with their time, but have been un- 
able to overcome prejudices against retired 
persons trying to reenter productive circles. 

There is one area in which they not only 
can serve, but are eagerly being sought by 
both private and government groups. That 
is in the role of adviser. Since each person 
accumulates a distinctive assortment of 
skills in a lifetime, each has something a 
little bit different to offer in knowledge or 
experience. 

Almost all large corporations, and many 
small businesses, employ advisers to help 
with specific problems. Sometimes the em- 
ployment is indefinite, sometimes it is for 
the duration of a specific project. Mutual 
satisfaction almost always is a byproduct. 

A new army of advisers has just been or- 
ganized by the Small Business Administra- 
tion, with the purpose of aiding business- 
men who have received loans from the Gov- 
ernment prosper and avoid some of the pit- 
falls almost any business finds in its path 
from time to time. 
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Composed of retired executives of national 
stature, the SBA army of 1,100 advisers goes 
by the name of SCORE (Service Corps of 
Retired Executives). All volunteers will 
serve without pay, and most will be as- 
signed cases in their hometowns. Although 
the Government is not deliberately limiting 
the activities of SCORE to SBA—helped 
businessmen, the demands for executive tal- 
ent and the limited number of volunteers 
will probably limit this group's activities to 
firms with Government financing. 

The greatest service SCORE can perform 
is to alert other retired persons with scarce 
skills to ways of contributing to the econ- 
omy after retirement, With or without pay, 
the satisfaction of accomplishment is one of 
the basic needs of the retired. 


U.S. Coffee Experts Justify U.S. House of 
Representatives’ Defeat of H.R. 8864, 
To Implement the International Coffee 
Agreement of 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
especially congratulate this House of 
Representatives for its vote on August 
18, 1964, in which the conference report 
on H.R. 8864 was rejected by a vote of 
183 to 194. 

This bill, H.R. 8864, was proposed an- 
cillary legislation to the International 
Coffee Agreement of 1962. The original 
agreement established a quota system for 
the coffee-exporting nations, which had 
for its purpose the reduction of the coffee 
supply to coffee-importing nations, such 
as the United States. This program is 
now in effect, and is a principal cause for 
the increase in the retail price of popular- 
brand coffee from 69 cents in 1962, to 91 
cents in August 1964. 

H.R. 8864 had for its purpose the ex- 
clusion of coffee from nonquots coun- 
tries into the United States and other 
coffee-importing nations. 

Since the defeat of H.R. 8864, the same 
popular brand of coffee that sold for 91 
cents per pound during August 1964 in 
the Washington area, is, today, selling 
for 87 cents per pound. The defeat of 
this bill, H.R. 8864, is the major reason 
for this reduction of 4 cents per pound 
in the retail price of coffee. 

The American housewives and the 
consumer public is indebted to this House 
of Representatives for its defeat of this 
legislation that would have further per- 
fected the international coffee cartel. 

The Los Angeles Times recently pub- 
lished an article by Mr. Samuel E. Sta- 
visky, in which he criticized the defeat of 
the conference report on H.R. 8864 by 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. John T. Daly, chief consultant 
of the Consultants on Latin American 
Trade, of 132 Front Street, New York, 
N. V., recently wrote to the editor of the 
Los Angeles Times, in which he points 
out that Mr. Stavisky is “nothing but a 
public relations man of the Pan Ameri- 
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can Coffee Bureau and/or of some coffee- 
producing countries.” 

Mr. Daly’s letter, in effect confirms my 
statements on this subject. 

If H.R. 8864 had not been defeated by 
the House of Representatives, the per- 
fection on the international coffee car- 
tel scheme would have been accomplish- 
ed. The coffee supply available to the 
United States would have been sharply 
reduced in relation to the demand, and 
coffee prices, instead of having been re- 
duced would have been pushed up to a 
retail price per pound of between $1 
and 81.25. ; 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to insert 
at this point in the Recor, the text of 
a letter from Mr. John T. Daly, chief 
consultant of the Consultants on Latin 
American Trade, and an accompanying 
explanatory letter of September 30, 1964, 
from Mr, John T. Daly to Mr. Turner 
Catledge, executive editor of the New 
York Times. 

Mr. Daly’s letters follow: 

CONSULTANTS ON 
LATIN AMERICAN TRADE, 
New York, N.Y., September 30, 1964. 
THE EDITOR, 
Los Angeles Times, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Sm: On August 24, 1964, and under 
the title “How Not To Make Friends in Lat- 
in America,” you published an article or 
letter signed or sponsored by a Mr. Samuel 
E. Stavisky. 

Among other things. he says that the Unit- 
ed States initiated the International Coffee 
Agreement in 1962 in Geneva, Switzerland. 
He is totally wrong, intentionally or unin- 
tentionally. The agreement was the crea- 
tion of 12 countries and the obligations of 
the United States do not prevent our country 
from acting freely to ratify or reject the 
agreement or its ancillary legislation (H.R. 
8864). 

Furthermore, the agreement was discussed 
and preliminarily approved in New York, not 
in Geneva, In the United Nations, here. 

The enclosed copy of our letter of today to 
the New York Times tells the truth. Mr. 
Stavisky is nothing but a public relations 
man of the Pan American Coffee Bureau 
and/or of some coffee-producing countries. 

Any additional information from us is 
yours for the asking. We have no ax to 
grind and we are not paid nor supported by 
anybody who may profit from exploiting the 
United States or our consuming public. 

Sincerely yours, 
CONSULTANTS ON LATIN AMERICAN TRADE, 
Joun T. Day, Chief Consultant. 
CONSULTANTS ON 
LATIN AMERICAN TRADE, 


New York, N. T., September 30, 1964. 
TURNER CATLEDGE, ESQ., 


Executive Editor, the New York Times, 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. CATLEDGE: The illustration on 
page 63, financial page, of your issue of 
yesterday, does not mean anything to a 
sophisticated reader. After all, very little 
coffee is actually loaded at the port of Rio 
de Janeiro. It is only another sample or 
proof of intellectual newspapermen 
to enhance or strengthen the impression they 
want to create on their readers about a sub- 
ject they, the editors or reporters, do not 
know anything about. Pardon our frank- 
ness, 

In all sincerity and good faith, we have 
been trying to warn you about the loopholes, 
the dangers of blindly pushing the whole 
package of the International Coffee Agree- 
ment. We respect and admire you people, 
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but we do not think you are infallible, and 
we do not want to be impressed or awed by 
the importance, respectability or latent power 
of your organization. That inferiority feel- 
ing is for the birds. 

You have undoubtedly been greatly influ- 
enced by the public relations men or activ- 
ities of the Pan American Coffee Bureau, 
New York City, formed and supported by 
about 15 Latin America coffee-producing 
countries. That organization succeeded in 
obtaining complete tax exemption, as a non- 
profit entity, for all of their staff, com 
of resident Latin Americans but including 
also American citizens. 

It is our considered opinion that the Pan 
American Coffee Bureau, which has been 
leading the campaign “for the coffee agree- 
ment,” has been and is violating our laws, 
because it has been directly influencing our 
legislators in Washington. They, the Pan 
American Bureau men, have no right to 
propagandize anything which has to do with 
our laws being discussed in the Senate or 
House of Representatives. That Pan Ameri- 
can group of foreigners has been and is be- 
hind unlawful activities as regards the ap- 
proval of the price-raising coffee agreement 
(H.R. 8864). We hereby denounce them 
before you. 

You apparently are being used as innocent 
instruments for a blackmailing campaign 
against the U.S. Government, Congress, and 
people. You underestimate the ability and 
astuteness of the Brazilian and other Latin 
American diplomats. 

It is innocent to publish Brazilian state- 
ments to the effect that Brazil lost $20 
million last month and the other coffee- 
producing countries lost $50 million, because 
of delays by the U.S. Congress to approve 
legislation obligating the United States to 
police coffee import restrictions. The Bra- 
zilian assertion or charge is preposterous, far- 
fetched—it is undiluted blackmail. 

In this regard, the undersigned wrote on 
June 29, 1962, personally to Mr. Dean Rusk, 
Secretary of State, to his home in Quebec 
Street, Washington, warning him against the 
United States assuming a blank guarantee 
as to coffee prices. Mr. Rusk instructed Mr. 
William v. Turnage, Director, Inter-Ameri- 
can Regional Economic Affairs, State De- 
partment, to answer the above letter, and 
Mr. Turnage said, in his reply to us on July 
9, 1962: 

„I should perhaps point out that 
the Chairman of the Coffee Study Group 
(which prepared the coffee quota agree- 
ment) is the Brazilian representative, Mr. 
Frazao, and that the United States was only 
1 of the 12 countries which served on the 
Coordinating Committee for the Confer- 
ence.” 

This simply means tħat the United States 
is not the one country responsible for the 
agreement and that, therefore, contrary to 
your statement in your editorial, “Twilight 
on Capitol Hill,” September 27, 1964, we, the 
United States, do not have a moral commit- 
ment to Latin America—authorization for 
US. participation in the experimental system 
of world coffee quotas.” This last was 
printed on your editorial page. 

This happened to you because you do not 
have the time nor the experience to study 
complex commodity problems as that of cof- 
fee. If and when the U.S. Congress approves 
the pending supplementary legislation (H.R, 
8864), our country will be unconditionally 
committed to a straitjacket type of organi- 
zation which can (and will) fix any prices 
on coffee it sees fit. 

We again, for the nth time, submit that a 
ceiling on prices should be made a part of 
the legislation, along the basic 
lines provided by the International Coffee 
Agreement itself, viz.: That the coffee prices 
should be stabilized at the September 1962 
levels. Perhaps a margin of fiuctuation 
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should be allowed, let us say, of 10 percent 
over the 1962 prices aforesaid. 

The way the pending legislation is writ- 
ten, and the way the International Coffee 
Council in London has been acting, it will 
inexorably bring excessively high prices, and 
will constantly be the source of complaints 
and against the United States. Your 
adjective “experimental,” when qualifying 
the Agreement is quite ingenfous, but let's 
not “experiment” too much with the posi- 
tion and prestige of the United States. Let's 
not follow blindly the propaganda lines of 
the Latin American countries, represented in 
New York and Washington. 

Most sincerely, 
CONSULTANTS ON LATIN 
AMERICAN TRADE, 
Jonn T. DALY, 
t Chie] Consultant. 


Who’s Pulling the Colors Down? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorn, I include an 
article by Mr. Morrie Ryskind of the Los 
Angeles, Calif., Times, entitled Who's 
Pulling the Colors Down?“: 

Who's PULLING THE COLORS Down? 
(By Morrie Ryskind) 

My good—and wise—friend, Ray Moley, 
notes sadly that fear and near-panic dom- 
inate this campaign. And I would add, from 
my own obseryation, that no matter who 
wins this election, the real loser may be the 
country we love. 

It was a stout flag the deft fingers of Betsy 
Ross stitched for us—as stout as the men of 
Lexington and Concord. The Star-Spangled 
Banner still waved after that dread night 
when Francis Scott Key watched the shelling 
of Fort McHenry and poured forth his thanks 
in what was to become our national anthem; 
and in a bloody civil war and two ghastly 
world wars, those colors have never been low- 
ered in defeat. 

But Old Glory is more—far more—than a 
battle flag. It has been a beacon of light, 
representing freedom from the monolithic 
state. Especially religious freedom. The 
Pilgrims who braved the Atlantic to seek it 
were followed by thousands of immigrants, 
equally harassed by state religions, who 
found here the right to worship God as they 
chose and learned to dwell amicably to- 
gether—Catholics, Protestants, and Jews— 
in the process. 

There have been, from time to time, abor- 
tive attempts by bigoted fanatics to di- 
vide us on the grounds of our religious be- 
liefs, but, praise the Lord, these have 

rejected. Whatever our background, 
some of our ancestors knew religious per- 
secution; and one reason we call this be- 
loved land God's country is that we realize 
freedom of worship is one of the “certain 
unalienable rights” the Creator endowed us 
with. So we have clung wholeheartedly 
to the precepts of the Founding Fathers and 
kept undefiled the line of demarcation be- 
tween state and church. 

Betsy Ross’ flag has withstood the hate- 
mongers who would tear it asunder: those 
gentlemen who peddle the “Protocols of 
Zion,” that forged document exposed in- 
numerable times, which alleges a fantastic 
Jewish plot to take over the world; and the 
professional anti-Catholics who devoutly be- 
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Neve that every Catholic legislator has a 
hot line to the Pope. 

But it would be the grimmest of Greek 
tragedies if the current attempt to divide 
us were to succeed, for this one, I regret 
to say, is led by churchmen who, under the 
cloak of respectability denied the profes- 
sional hatemongers, desecrate both their na- 


‘tional and spiritual heritage by seeking to 


merge church and state in an unholy po- 
litical alliance. 

The wire services gave Reinhold Niebuhr 
national publicity when his publication, 
“Ohristianity and Crisis“ — I erroneously re- 
ferred to it as The Protestant“ recently 
broke tradition and called for the defeat of 


Barry Golbwarkg, urging his Protestant’ 


readers to work toward that end. 

That was followed almost immediately by 
a similar appeal by the United Church of 
Christ to its 2 million’ members. And Bill 
Buckley notes that a Yale divine, on a tour 
sponsored by the State Department, has been 
urging India's: university students to pray 
that GoLpwaTer will not be elected. 

The conclusion is obvious: these men of 
the cloth have had a revelation; the Lord 
had definitely chosen sides in this campaign, 
registered as a Democrat, and ordered his 
flock to take to the hustings against Barry. 

I have plenty of angry letters from church 
members who refuse to accept this revela- 
tion as authentic and who are bitter that 
their contributions should be used for such 
partisan politics, I could quote them by the 
bushel, but what is needed is a Zola to come 
thundering and cry, “J’accuse." Is there no 
large group of Christian ministers who will 
stand up and denounce this irresponsible 
talk conducted in the name of the church? 
If not, we have fallen low indeed. 

And, over the weekend, Rabb! Joachim 
Prinz, president of the American Jewish Con- 
gress, celebrated the Sabbath by telling his 
congregation that “A Jewish vote for Gonp- 
water is a vote for Jewish suicide." He 
concedes Barry is decent, honest, articulate, 
and religious,” but fears “the men around 
him” and calls for that most un-American 
of all doctrines, “a solid Jewish vote against 
GOLDWATER.” 

The idea that Barry is guided by the likes 
of George Lincoln Rockwell and Gerald L. 
K. Smith, as the rabbi asserts, is as false 
and vicious as any statement in the “Procto- 
cols of Zion," I know the Senator and many 
of his strongest supporters—and the rabbi 
palpably doesn't. If I may talk politically— 
as Dr. Pring does—I suggest the rabbi is talk- 
ing through his yamalka. And I think it the 
duty of honest men who speak for Jewry to 
tell him so bluntly. Will they? 

I do have some letters arguing that a cler- 
gyman has the same right to urge support of 
his candidate as I have. I agree fully—pro- 
vided he does not pretend to speak exca- 
thedra, but as an individual. Thus, I did 
not resign from my local synagog when the 
rabbi in charge was listed, in the 1948 cam- 
paign, as a supporter of Henry Wallace, 
though I thought him natve not to recog- 
nize—as Wallace did later—that Henry was 
fronting for the commies. 

But when, at a Rosh Hashana service, the 
rabbi devoted his New Year talk to an attack 
on the Republican Party, I did quit. 


Hon. Carl Vinson 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


` > OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the House paid tribute to a great 
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American and a great legislator, CARL. 
Vinson, of Georgia. 

So much has been said of his ability, 
his wisdom, and his patriotism, that I 
can add very little. Yet, I must rise to 
express my own sense of gratitude for 
the privilege of serving here with him. 
Georgia, and the Nation, will be the 
losers when he lays aside his public 
duties: He will be sorely missed by the 
Nation and by his colleagues. 


The Proposed Youngstown Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. WEAVER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr, Speaker, new pub- 
lic hearings have been slated on the pro- 
posed Youngstown Canal for October 
19-20 at Pittsburgh and October 22-23 
at Jefferson, Ohio. 


The opponents and proponents of this 
controversial waterway will have inade- 
quate background material to defend 
their positions at these hearings, A new 
feasibility study for this costly under- 
taking has been completed. ‘The U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers, Pittsburgh 
District, has disclosed that full details 
of the study will not be available to the 
public until after the hearings are held. 
I have made known to the engineers my 
objections to holding the hearings with- 
out first making the full study details 
public. 


Not only is there a lack of up-to-date 
information on this planned waterway. 
but the hearings come in the midst of a 
political campaign, thereby subjecting 
this matter to partisan politics. 

Following are some editorial com- 
ments on the cana] by newspapers in the 
24th Pennsylvania district: 

From the Sharon (Pa) Herald, 
Sept. 30, 1964] 


CAMPAIGN Nor A PROPER TIME For OHIO CANAL 
PUBLIC HEARINGS 


Congressman James Weaver is on solid 
ground in asking for a postponement of pub- 
lic hearings on the proposed Lake Erie-Ohio 
River Canal until after the election. In the 
highly charged, highly partisan atmosphere 
which prevails at the moment, the hearings, 
the Congressman believes, inevitably will take 
on political overtones, 

We agree. The magnitude of this project 
its cost is estimated by the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers in excess of $1 billion—and the 
potentiality of its economic impact not only 
on the Youngstown-Warren area but this 
a see in has cool and objective 
co) eration free of nship and emo- 
tionalism. 2 4 

Moreover, neither the advocates nor po- 
tential opponents, as Dr. Wxaver also points 
out, have had sufficient time to study in de- 
tail the revised report and recommendations 
of the corps in order to prepare their cases. 
The corps has made a number of changes in 
its previous canal recommendations which 
could alter the thinking of both sides, but 
they are not readily discernible in the ab- 
stract of the report now in general distribu- 
tion. Complete information is available only 
from corps detailed report—and it is volu- 
minous, 
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Since the postponement involves only a 
matter of a few weeks, we can think of no 
valid argument for denying the Congress- 
man’s suggestion. Certainly both the cost 
and the importance of the project make 
mandatory careful and unhurried considera- 
tion rather than hasty action. 


From the Erie (Pa.) Times, Sept. 15, 1964] 
New Canal HEARING 


Why the new hearings on the billion dol- 
lar ditch? 

The announcement from Washington that 
new public hearings will be held on the pro- 
posed Ohio River-Lake Erie Canal has created 
considerable mystery. 

Detailed hearings have already been held, 
most notably 2 years ago when they were 
staged in Youngstown and Pittsburgh. 

The new hearings are now slated for Pitts- 
burgh, October 19-20 and at Jefferson, Ohio, 
October 22-23. 

There's some suspicion, with the hearings 
slated just prior to the November election, 
that they may be aimed more at political 
consumption than anything else. 

It’s no secret that the principal proponent 
of the billion dollar ditch is Congressman 
Miceart Kirwan, of Youngstown, a politican 
of considerable ability. 

In Youngstown, support of the billion dol- 
lar ditch is obviously good politics. 

But elsewhere in the area, with both Pitts- 
burgh and Erie interests opposed, the canal 
is an extremely controversial topic. 

Robert M. Taylor, executive secretary of 
the Upper Ohio Valley Association, which op- 
poses the canal, said this past week that the 
best formula for the defeat of a candidate 
that I know of would be his support for the 
billion dollar ditch.” 

Erie has already made its position clear on 
the canal but apparently it’s going to be 
necessary to renew the fight. 

The alternative to fighting could be con- 
struction of a monstrous undertaking aimed 
at benefiting the few, and with possibly dis- 
astrous consequences for the port of Erle. 


Snooping Into Income Tax Returns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
opinion of Station WGR in Buffalo, N. V., 
September 25, 1964: 

We always thought that the one place no- 
body could snoop was into our income tax 
returns. Now it turns out that this isn't 
true. Two Government agencies, the Federal 
Trade Commission and the. Securities and 
Exchange Commission have been doing just 
that. Frankly, there is nothing that the 
FTC or SEC needs to know about the worst 
of us that is worth the risk of turning them 
loose in the Internal Revenue files. This 
act, committed by any person in or out of 
government is an invasion of privacy and a 
violation of the law. The chairmen of these 
agencies should be held responsible for this 
action and they should let us know what 
has been done about it. 

Senator WarREN MAGNUSON summed up 
our thinking pretty well when he said, “Any 
time that you fool around with the Internal 
Revenue records in this fashion, you are on 
your way to establishing a financial gestapo.” 
We couldn't agree more. 
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I agree wholeheartedly with this opin- 
ion. It has been my impression that in- 
formation on income tax returns was 
sacred. I would like to know by what 
authority the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission can check income tax returns, 
and I am requesting an explanation from 
both agencies. . 


My Voting Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON, Mr. 
Speaker, this is the last day of the 88th 
Congress, and it is appropriate there- 
fore to discuss such matters as the 
record of the past 2 years and in par- 
ticular the voting record I have com- 
piled during this period. 

I am proud to report that I have voted 
in support of and been recorded on all 
major legislation in this historic Con- 
gress. I voted in favor of the several 
major bills in the field of education; I 
voted in favor of the tax cut; the civil 
rights bill; the war against poverty bill; 
the national wilderness preservation 
bill; the pay raise bills for our military 
and Federal civilian workers; the Hill- 
Burton hospital construction bill; the 
veterans pension bill; the expanded food 
stamp program bill; and the many other 
important measures that have made this 
88th Congress so memorable. 

Individual voting attendance figures 
and percentages do not have much 
meaning unless we consider the particu- 
lar bills that were voted upon and the 
particular bills that were not voted upon. 
In addition, it is important to consider 
whether the votes actually cast were 
good votes or bad votes. 

My voting participation record in the 
form of percentages for the entire period 
of this Congress stands at 74 percent. 
This means that I personally voted and 
was recorded either for or against almost 
three-quarters of the total number of 
bills brought before the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

I would like to have compiled a 100- 
percent voting participation record for 
the life of this Congress, but in com- 
pany with more than 415 of the 435 
Members of this House I found the goal 
of total participation to be an impossible 
one. The pressure of committee busi- 
ness, constituent problems, and the 
many other varied demands upon a 
Congressman’s time made it impossible 
for me to remain on the floor of the 
House for each and every vote. How- 
ever, I think the record will show that 
most of the votes I was required to miss 
had little importance to California or 
the Nation at large. 

I was not able to record my vote on 
the bill to provide for the construction 
of the Savery Pot Hook, Bostwick Park, 
and Fruitland Mesa participating recla- 
mation projects; or the bill to amend the 
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joint resolution establishing the Battle 
of Lake Erie Sesquicentennial Celebra- 
tion Commission, but I am sure the resi- 
dents of my congressional district will 
not hold this against me. 

Where the leaders of the opposition 
party are concerned, my voting partici- 
pation record is better than that of the 
Republican presidential candidate, and 
much better than that of the Republi- 
can vice-presidential candidate. Con- 
gressman WILLIAM MILLER has a total 
voting participation and attendance rec- 
ord of 49 percent in 1963 and 38 percent 
up to the end of August in 1964. Whether 
Congressman MILLER has been an ade- 
quate representative for his. district is 
not for me to judge, but it is perhaps 
just as well that he was not present to 
cast his vote against most of the pro- 
gressive legislation of the past 2 years. 

I do agree with the Republican Party, 
however, that percentage records of vot- 
ing participation and attendance are 
not the true measurement of a Congress- 
man's worth. Congressman MILLER was 
chosen for the high honor of the vice- 
presidential nomination despite the fact 
that he has one of the worst records of 
attendance in the House of Representa- 
tives. I am sure that his support for his 
party’s positions and policies was con- 
sidered to be far more important than 
the number of times he was present on 
the floor of the House. By the same 
token, I am proud that I can be judged 
by my consistent support for the pro- 
gressive policies of the Kennedy-John- 
son administration, and by my record 
of support for the legislation that has 
made this 88th Congress one of the 
most effective of all time. 


If We Could Spend the Money Ourselves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. BROMWELL 


OY IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Ross Young of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, who 
has spent a long and fruitful lifetime 
as a journalist and student of govern- 
ment has analyzed the rough figures of 
the Federal budget in a novel and most 
impressive way. 

He has taken Iowa’s pro rata share of 
the Federal budget and applied it to hy- 
pothetical purposes in order to illustrate 
dramatically the size and power of the 
outlay. I herewith submit it, under leave 
granted, for inclusion in the RECORD: 

Ir We Cour SPEND THE MONEY OURSELVES 

A few hundred Dillion dollars in Federal 
spending does not frighten one until he spells 
it out in terms of what that Federal spend- 
ing is doing to him. If the people of Iowa 
could be excused their share of the burden 
of the Federal spending in 1964, they would 
save an amount that could buy all the things 
listed below. This shows why the Federal 


Government should spend money only for the 


most necessary things. 

One thousand playgrounds at $10,000 each; 
100 auditoriums at 81.500.000 each; a schol- 
arship fund of $100 million; 100 lakes and 
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1,000 conservation ponds; 100 homes for the 
aged at $500,000 each; firefighting equip- 
ment worth $20 million; 2,000 miles of paving 
at $75,000 per mile; 100 hospitals or addi- 
tions at $1 million each; a refund of $100 
million paid on property taxes; 100 junior 
college buildings at $1,500,000 each; 500 miles 
of State highways at $100,000 per mile; 400 
elementary school buildings at $750,000 each; 
100 junior high school buildings at $1,500,000 
each; 100 senior high school buildings at 
$2,500,000 each. 


Hon. Carl Vinson 


SPEECH 
HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER, Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to join my colleagues in tribute 
to one of the great men who have served 
in the Congress of the United States, the 
revered and beloved dean of this House, 
and my cherished and esteemed friend, 
Car. Vinson. For half a century he has 

served his country with rare dedication 
and unique distinction as a Member of 
this House. In the half-century of his 
service here, the United States of Amer- 
ica has moved from a rural to an urban 
nation; from a nation dominated by the 
sentiment of isolation—the belief that 
few of our vital interests lay outside of 
our own territory—to the leadership of 
the free world and the strongest nation 
upon the earth; from a time when colos- 
sal combinations of industry were com- 
ing to birth to produce what have now 
become the industrial giants of the 
world. In this half-century the level of 
life in America has been immeasurably 
lifted for all Americans. Human life has 
been prolonged, human health protected 
and human happiness increased through- 
out this blessed land. Few men to all this 
magnificent American expansion and 
growth have contributed more than Car. 
VINSON. f 

From the time he entered this House 
-he had a vision of the great America 
which we know today and he determined 
to help that dream of America come true. 
He saw his fellow citizens of the South 
struggling with problems of discrimina- 
tory freight rates, manipulated or inade- 
quate markets, a shortage of money and 
excessively high interest rates, lacking 
adequate employment, needed housing, 
required health facilities, protection 
against unemployment, old age, and dis- 
ability; with the potential of the South’s 
rivers unharnessed, excessive cost of 
power; the soil being washed away, the 
natural resources of a potentially rich 
land undeveloped or being squandered 
through exploitation and all the evils of 
inadequate wages and poverty often 
appalling. 

CARL VINSON resolved in his heart that 
he would help to lift these burdens from 
the bent backs of his people; that he 
would dedicate himself to lifting his be- 
loved Southland to the place which its 
resources and the genius of its people en- 
titled it to enjoy; that he would help to 
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move the South into the main stream of 
pulsating American life. And, CARL VIN- 
son has kept his promise to himself and 
his covenant with his people. He has 
been both a great southerner and a great 
American, honored by his district, his 
State, by his colleagues in this House and 
in the other body and only this week 
signally recognized and rewarded by the 
President of the United States with the 


-highest civilian award his country can 


bestow upon him. 

The record of Cart Vinson is the rec- 
ord of America for the last half a cen- 
tury because Cart Vinson has helped to 
build this majestic America and the 
America of tomorrow will arise from the 
foundation of the America of today 
which few men more than CARL VINSON 
have helped to build. 

In the field of national defense, CARL 
Vinson stands and long has stood su- 
preme. As chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee of the House, he de- 
termined that the strength of America 
should be second to none and all nations 
upon the face of the earth; that America 
should be so strong that if like ancient 
Atlas, it were called upon to bear the 
free world upon its shoulders its strength 
would be equal to the task; and so today 
out of his committee, out of his dedi- 
cated service, his vision and genius has 
come the mightiest arsenal the mind of 
man has ever conceived, a power in 
America that today safely bears the cause 
of freedom on its banner and on its back. 
Every American can sleep with tranquil- 
ity because of the mighty American ar- 
mada of which Cart Vinson is the father 
and which he has so zealously and jeal- 
ously nourished. 

Like Elijah, he has come to the time 
when he passes his mantle to another. 
We know that he who takes it in the 
Armed Services Committee of this House 
shall bear a challenging obligation to 
wear it with the honor and the nobility 
with which it has been so long worn by 
Cart Vinson. We know that the inspira- 
tion and the leadership which CARL Vin- 
son has given to the building and the per- 
petuation of the military might of 
America will be worthily carried on by 
those who take up the burden after him 
for they shall always be asking them- 
selves when making the critical decisions 
about our country’s service and strength, 
“Is this what the ‘Admiral’ would have 
us do?” 

To his colleagues he has been a warm 
and cherished friend ever helpful, ever 
considerate, always kind. The glow of 
his personality has warmed this Cham- 
ber and the hearts of his colleagues. To- 
day, full of honors from his district, his 
State, his colleagues and his country and 
beloved by all, he voluntarily retires from 
this House. Like Winston Churchill 
who served only a little while longer 
than CARL Vinson and recently took a 
last lingering affectionate look at the 
House of Commons which had been his 
home for so long, CARL VINSON will short- 
ly take his own fond look at this Cham- 
ber which has been his home for half a 
century. I suspect that he will with his 
memories leave much of his heart here 
in the Chamber he has so long loved and 
where he has been so long beloved. He 
will return home to the bosom of his dis- 
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trict, his State and his Southland, and 
his name, already a legend, will ever be 
uppermost on their scroll of honor. His 
illustrious career will ever be a challenge 
and an example to younger men who 
shall follow him and the dedication of 
his life to his country shall ever be an 
inspiration to every patriot. 

And, we know that he will continue to 
go about doing good, casting the warm 
glow of his friendship upon countless 
friends, counseling his countrymen and 
still dreaming dreams of the America 
yet greater than this noble land he has 
so much helped to build. 

Fond farewell, “Admiral,” your coun- 
try shall ever honor you, your colleagues 
shall ever honor you and love you. 


Educators Support National Humanities 
Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, 
prominent educators of many States 
across the Nation have written to me ex- 
pressing their support for my bill, H.R. 
12406, to create a National Humanities 
Foundation. I call these letters to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

CALIFORNIA 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
Stanford, Calif. September 21, 1964. 
Hon. WILIA S. MOORHEAD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MoorHeEap: I appreci- 
ate your sending me a copy of the bill you 
have introduced to create a National Human- 
ities Foundation and also the background 
material accompanying your letter of August 
24. 

As you are undoubtedly aware, the prob- 
lem of support for the humanities has been 
a frequent item on the agenda at meetings 
of the Association of American Universities 
and many other educational organizations. 
I note that the report of the National Com- 
mission on the Humanities is scheduled to 
be discussed at the next AAU meeting in 
late October. I look forward to participat- 
ing in these discussions, and am sure the 
material you sent will be helpful in this 
connection. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. E. WALLACE STERLING, 
San FRANCISCO Stare COLLEGE, 
San Francisco, Calif. September 9, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
New House Office Building; 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. Moornerap: As one who has 
devoted practically all of his adult life to the 
improvement of higher education and the 
advancement of educational opportunity, I 
congratulate you upon your introduction to 
the House of Representatives of the national 
humanities foundation bill (H.R. 12406). 
The humanities and the arts have, in fact, 
been undernourished in our society. We 
have a critical need for the encouragement 
of the study of human values, the extension 
of creative experiences, and the develop- 
ment of personnel who can and will devote 
their lives to these fields. 
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I am commenting personally below on a 
few of the provisions of the bill 

Section 7 authorizes and directs the 
foundation to assist by grants, loans, and 
Other means of assistance public and other 
nonprofit organizations concerned with 
encouraging and developing scholars, teach- 
ers and artists and also to assist programs 
for the improvement of teaching in the 
humanities and arts. It is urgent, I believe, 
that this type of assistance be extended to 
Colleges and universities directly so that 
Program development and flexibility in staff- 
ing may be permitted under such support. 
It is my opinion that the most promising 
Part of any assistance forthcoming under 
the bill is likely to be in this category. For 
in this area, coordination, group planning, 
and the concurrent encouragement of indi- 
viduals all can take place. 

Section 7 also provides that scholarships 
and graduate fellowships may be awarded 
in the humanities and the arts. Experience 
under other Federal programs suggests that 
Such scholarships and fellowships may not 
be forthcoming to students engaged in study 
at institutions which do not grant the doc- 
tor’s degree. It is essential, I believe, that 
the regulations for the award of any scholar- 
ships and graduate fellowships enable stu- 
dents who are working for master’s degrees 
at nondoctoral granting institutions to 
Qualify for such awards. In the arts, crea- 
tive and professional contributions com- 
monly are considered in higher education 
48 the equivalent of a doctoral degree. Many 
highly qualified members of college faculties 
in the arts do not hold advanced degrees. 

As one instance of a contribution which 
a master’s degree granting institution can 
Make to higher education, San Francisco 
State College, in its strong program in the 
arts, has many of its graduates teaching in 
colleges and universities over the country. 

I am pleased also to note in section 7 
that the foundation is instructed to avoid 
Undue concentration of the education and 
research in the humanities and the arts. 
Some of the most vibrant, dynamic, and 
integrative types of programs in the arts 
and the humanities exist in institutions 
Which do not normally qualify for large 
research subsidies. I would hope that in 

on the bill that there will be am- 
Ple opportunity for representatives of such 
institutions to be heard. 

Finally, I am delighted to see under sec- 
tion 13 the encouragement of the establish- 
Ment of summer and academic year insti- 
tutes which have been highly productive in 
the development of teachers in the foreign 

ges and sciences during recent years. 
Furthermore, it is good to see the reference 
to encouraging experiments in presentation 
and organization including interdiscipli- 
nary studies and the development of new cur- 
Ticular materials. 

Please send me 10 copies of H.R. 12406. 
Many of my colleagues in the arts and hu- 
Manities would like to see it. 

I shall look forward with considerable in- 
terest to the progress of your bill in the 
House. You have moved with vision and 
foresight in a field which badly needs at- 
tention in our American culture. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE C. FELIZ, 
Dean, Graduate Division. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Davis, Calif., September 2, 1964. 
Re H.R. 12606. 
Hon, WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. Mocnkran: We wish to add our 
enthusiastic support to the bill providing 
for the establiament of the National Hu- 
mManities Foundation to promote progress and 
®cholarship in the humanities, and for other 
Purposes. 
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Surely all will concur in your declaration 
that the social, moral, and esthetic develop- 
ment lags far behind the material advance 
in the physical and biological sciences made 
possible to a very considerable extent, by 
Federal grants and the prestige which in- 
evitably follows. We at the graduate level 
are particularly aware of the urgent need in 
the humanities for expanded facilities, such 
as library and theater, and for individual 
assistance to the advanced student. Your 
interest In this area of education is greatly 
appreciated and we sincerely wish you every 
success in securing passage of your bill. 

Yours sincerely, 
Haroitp G. REBER, 
Associate Dean. 
CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, 
Pasadena, Calif., September 9, 1964. 
Hon. Wurm S. Moo: . 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR, Moon grep: Thank you for in- 
forming me about the bill HR. 12406 which 
you have introduced in the Congress, provid- 
ing for the establishment of a National 
Humanities Foundation. 

I am very pleased to know of your support 
of this proposal and I want to express my 
sincere hope that this legislation will pass 
at the earliest possible time. 

The California Institute of Technology is 
heavily engaged in scientific and engineering 
research, much of which has been supported 
by various Government agenices. We do, 
however, aim to maintain a strong program 
of teaching and research in the various fields 
of the humanities and subjects essential to 
& well-rounded educational institution. 
Needless to say, support for our work in these 
fields has been difficult to secure even though 
we, along with other educational institutions, 
are convinced of the essential values of these 
scholarly areas. The interest of the Govern- 
ment in higher education is longstanding and 
well founded, and the time has surely ar- 
rived when the Government's interest should 
be an interest in the whole educational pro- 
gram available to our young people and not 
just in certain special areas. I see no better 
way of restoring the present imbalance that 
eixsts in our universities and in our many 
scholarly atclyities than by the creation of 
a National Humanities Foundation. 

Though no educational institution, as a 
unit, can take a position on legislative mat- 
ters, I assure you that this legislation will 
have my personal support and I know it has 
the support of many distinguished members 
of our faculty. 

My best wishes to you. 

Sincerely, 
Lee A. DuBramce. 
PEPPERDINE COLLEGE, 
Los Angeles, September 21, 1964. 
Hon, WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
U.S, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Mooruean: This is to 
register my approval of HR. 12406, a bill for 
the establishment of a National Humanities 
Foundation, which you introduced on Au- 
gust 17, 1964. 

The establishment of such a foundation 
would fill one of the most urgent needs of our 
time. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp A. WHITE, 
Director of Graduate Studies. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley, Calif., September 22, 1964. 
Hon, WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Moon kran: Allow me to express 
my special gratification at learning about the 
bill for the establishment of a National Hu- 
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manities Foundation which you were 
thoughtful enough to introduce on Au- 
gust 17, 1964. 

Those of us familiar at first hand with the 
situation of the humanities in the major 
American universities have been aware for 
many years of the adverse effects of the pre- 
vailing indifference on the morale of lumi- 
naries as well as of rank-and-file scholars 
and students. : 

Your bill and its significant implications 
may very well help to reverse that unfavor- 
able trend and thus usher in a period of 
flowering of “the humanities and the arts,” 
duly encouraged and supported by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Sincerely yours, 

SANFORD S. ELBERG, Dean. 
Henry E. HUNTINGTON 
LIBRARY AND Arr GALLERY, 

San Marino, Calij., September 7, 1964. 
Representative WILLIAM G. MOORHEAD, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr, Moonkkap: Thank you for writ- 
ing me about your bill to establish a Na- 
tional Humanities Foundation. This is a 
cause in which I am much interested. My 
old friend, Dr. Abraham Flexner, preached it 
year after year in his later life, 
such a foundation one of the prime needs of 
the country. 

May your undertaking p . Ishall do 
what I can here to arouse interest in it, and 
I shall ask the many scholars who gather 
here to support it. 

Sincerely yours, 

ALLEN NEVINS. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley, Calif., September 11, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE MOORHEAD: I want to 
express my great interest in your bill H.R. 
12406 which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. I am greatly 
pleased that finally the Congress is asked to 
pass legislation to provide for a National 
Humanities Foundation as a parallel to the 
highly successful National Science Founda- 
tion. I hope that the amount of $150,000 
asked for the fiscal year ending June 1965 
will not be the average appropriation in 
succeeding fiscal years. 

It may seem pedantic to point out flaws in 
your bill if one highly approves of its gen- 
eral purpose, but I find the wording on page 
5, lines 10 and 11 quite disturbing. It is 
stated to be one of the objectives of the 
Foundation—to avoid undue concentration of 
such education and research. I cannot 
imagine that concentration of education and 
research in any area can be detrimental to 
our national interests. I would strongly urge 
that you agree to amend this wording, 
preferably to delete this passage entirely. 

Sincerely yours, 

Prof. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn., September 2, 1964. 
Hon. WLAN S, MOORHEAD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have recently noted in the 
newspaper that you introduced a bill into 
the House of Representatives for the estab- 
lishment of a National Humanities Founda- 
tion. I have just completed reading a copy 
of that bill. 

I should like to congratulate you upon 
your foresight and understanding in spon- 
soring this legislation. The establishment 
of a National Humanities Foundation along 
the lines which you have suggested would 
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go far to reinvigorating the humanities and 
redressing the balance in the support of 
higher education in the United States. 

You have my wholehearted support in this 
matter. If I can help in any way, I should 
be most happy to do so. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN PERRY MILLER, 
Dean. 
FLORIDA 
STETSON UNIVERSITY, 
DeLand, Fla, September 10, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
U.S, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MOORHEAD: Your bill 
to authorize a National Humanities Founda- 
tion is certainly appreciated by all who feel 
that this vital aspect of education has too 
long been neglected. We at Stetson cer- 
tainly support you in this endeavor and we 
want you to know that we will be happy to 
lend any assistance we can. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD B. MORLAND, 
Chairman, the Graduate Council. 
JOHNSON JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Leesburg, Fla., August 21, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
Democrat, Pennsylvania, 
U.S. House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Moorneap: The August 17, 1964, 
issue of -the Washington Post carried an 
article on page A5, columns 1 and 2, regard- 
ing a bill to set up funds for humanities. 
Please accept my congratulations for your 
keen insight into the needs of our Nation in 
this area. 

Please send me a copy of your bill. 

Yours for cultural growth, 
W. D. TOLBERT. 
GEORGIA 
MorEHOUSE COLLEGE, 
Atlanta, Ga., August 28, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: It is good news to know that some- 
body has the foresight to try to get the U.S. 
Congress to do something for the humanities. 
I certainly will do anything I can to help you 
in this great effort. I think the bill is 
wonderful 


With kindest regards and best wishes, I am 
Very truly yours, 


President. 


GEORGIA INSTITUTE oF TECHNOLOGY, 
Atlanta, Ga., August 31, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MOORHEAD: Your in- 
troduction of the national humanities 
foundation bill in the House of Representa- 
tives on Monday, August 17, represents, in my 
opinion, a significant step toward bringing 
some well-needed perspective into the total- 
ity of the support influencing scholarship, 
teaching and research in human endeavor. 
I commend you most sincerely for your un- 
derstanding of the problems implied and the 
great return to be gained from the establish- 
ment of a National Humanities Foundation. 
You know so well how often so many have 
spoken to the need for the humane studies 
in the programs of education in our modern 
world so much oriented to science and tech- 
nology: You have done something about the 
need, 

With every best wish for success in this 
endeavor on your part and with warmest 
personal regards, I am 

Very truly yours, 
M. J. GOGLIA, 
Associate Dean of Facuities and Dean 
of the Graduate Division. 
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HAWAN 


UNIVERSITY or Hawan, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, September 17, 1964. 
Hon. WNLIAX S. MOORHEAD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Moornrap: Dr. Gus- 
tave O. Arlt, president of the council of grad- 
uate schools, has sent as a copy of H.R. 
12406, a bill for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Humanities Foundation, which you 
introduced on August 17. 

This is Just a note to express both my 
personal and professional appreciation for 
your having done this. There is absolutely 
no question of the importance of the hu- 
manities in our scheme of education. With- 
out adequate support for the humanities, 
much of what we consider vital to our na- 
tional life may well wither away with truly 
disastrous consequences for each of us as a 
person and for all of us as a nation. 

If there is anything I can do to help you 
further in your support of the National Hu- 
manities Foundation, please award me the 
privilege of doing so. 

Sincerely yours, 
WYTZE GORTER, 
Dean. 


UNIVERSITY or HAWAII, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, September 23, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MOORHEAD: First, I 
should like to congratulate you on introduc- 
ing a long awaited bill to provide for the es- 
tablishment of a National Humanities Foun- 
dation. As one who has long been connect- 
ed in a consultive and advisory capacity with 
the National Science Foundation, and who 
have seen the great impact that this gov- 
ernmental agency has made on the develop- 
ment of science and technology in this coun- 
try, I can well attest to the fact that a 
similar foundation would do the same for 
those activities which are more concerned 
with human values. You are certainly 
aware of the fact that our current stress 
on science and technology has, in effect, 
made centers of learning lopsided. We are 
developing two kinds of citizenry on our 
campus, the “haves” and “have nots.” Your 
bill would go a long way toward putting 
us back on a more balanced and useful track 
in higher education. 

Please be assured that everyone on our fac- 
ulty will give this bill our utmost support. 
At this stage no Federal legislation will be 
more significant. 

Please let us know if we can assist further 
in your efforts to develop a more sane and 
balanced in our centers of higher 
education in the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT W. Hiatt, 
Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


ILLINOIS 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Evanston, Ill., September 24, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. Moorreap, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Sm: It was a very great pleasure 
to learn that you had introduced a bill in 
Congress to establish a National Humanities 
Foundation. I have seen the immense bene- 
fits to our students and to our institution 
which have flowed from the National Science 
Foundation and I am sure that equally fine 
results would come from the proposed 
foundation. 

As chairman of the English department at 
this university I am discovering that a very 
great shortage exists of competently trained 
instructors in our field, and at this season 
particularly I receive desperate appeals from 
fellow chairmen in various parts of the 
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country asking me to recommend possible 
candidates. The demand has been so great 
that for some months we have been unable 
to supply new instructors. It is obvious 
when we contemplate the expansion of in- 
stitutions all over the country that the 
shortage of teachers in the humanities will 
become more and more acute. I was shocked 
to see the headline in one of our local news- 
papers recently that more than 5,000 quali- 
fied applicants were turned away by the Uni- 
versity of Dlinois for lack of teachers and 
facilities. I sincerely hope that your fellow 
Congressmen will realize the urgency of this 
problem and adopt your proposal soon 
enough so that the new foundation can be- 
gin to operate before the beginning of the 
next academic year. 
Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST SAMUELS, 
Chairman. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
Evanston, III., September 1, 1964. 
Hon, WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN MoorHeap: It is 
gratifying indeed to me to learn that you 
have introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives H.R. 12406 to provide for the 
establishment of the National Humanities 
Foundation to promote progress and scholar- 
ship in the humanities. I have watched the 
development of ideas along these lines for 
some months now and, as a graduate edu- 
cator, I am very grateful to you for this 
gesture in behalf of a long-neglected branch 
of learning in this country. I am sure that 
I speak for those divisions of this university 
that are concerned with humanistic studies 
and that I speak as well for the scientists and 
engineers who feel that, though their own 
support is of importance, it is nevertheless 
important to the whole Nation and to higher 
education in the Nation that humanistic 
studies keep pace with the progress in the 
sciences and social sciences. 

You may count upon me to do what I can 
in support of your efforts. 

Yours very truly, > 
ROBERT H. BAKER, 
Dean. 


ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY, 
Chicago, Il., August 29, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MoorHesD, 
US. House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MOORHEAD: You de- 
serve the thanks of every institution of high- 
er learning for your pioneering bill, HR. 
12406, on a National Humanities Foundation. 
I hope the Nation will hear you; most of us 
will bend every effort that you call on us to 
make, to insure that this legislation is fur- 
thered. 

Small universities and colleges, like ours, 
will most especially thank you. The great 
and well endowed State and private univer- 
sities may even be able to help their hu- 
manities department as they do their sci- 
ence departments; but in an institution like 
Roosevelt University, with 6300 students 
and with income chiefly from tuition, our 
humanities work does suffer. Yet we are 
asked by the Nation to expand our graduate 
work, and we are doing so: our M.A.-seeking 
scholars, under 500 6 years ago, now num- 
ber over 1,200. Graduate work is more cost- 
ly per student, as you know; and so the 
helping hand of a foresighted Congress is 
much needed. 

Personally, I feel many of us will gladly 
testify on behalf of this bill, if you wish it. 
Meanwhile, do accept my personal thanks 
and inform me whom else I may express my 
views to. Pray urge my own Congressman, 
the redoubtable and dauntless BARRATT 
O'Hara, to lend his good name. 

Paul. B. JoHNSON, 
Acting Graduate Dean. 
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Tse UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO, 
Chicago, III., August 31, 1964. 
Hon. WILIAI t S. MOORHEAD, 
House of Representatives, 
Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dzar Sm: Thank you very much for send- 
ing me a copy of the bill which you are intro- 
ducing for the establishment of a National 
Humanities Foundation. I have read both 
the bill itself and the attached news release 
and have found them moet interesting and 
informative. I congratulate you warmly on 
your leadership in introducing this bill and 
you can count on me to do anything that I 
Can to aid in its public discussion and its 
support. 

Your letter has arrived just as I am on the 
Point of leaving for my vacation and my 
answer cannot be transcribed until after I 
have left the office. I am asking my secre- 
tary to send this letter along to you unsigned, 
however, since I do want you to know as soon 
as possible how strongly I support your lead- 
ership in introducing this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cram O. Hovte, 
Professor of Education. 
INDIANA 
UNIVERSITY or NOTRE DAME, 
Notre Dame, Ind, August 21, 1964. 
Hon. WIL Tat S. MOORHEAD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deran CONGHESSMAN MOORHEAD; I was very 
Pleased to receive your letter and the copy 
of your bill providing for the establishment 
of the National Humanities Foundation. As 
a member of the Commission on the Human- 
ities which produced the recent report, I 
need not tell you how favorable I am to the 
bill you have introduced. Having served on 
the National Science Board for the past 1014 
years, I have learned how important it is 
that the bill founding such a Foundation be 
Open-ended and flexible as to the future, as 
Well as leaving the responsibility for policy 
Within the board of the Foundation. All of 
this has worked splendidly in the life and 
growth of the National Science Foundation. 
Moreover, the Foundation has gained the 
complete respect and backing of the aca- 
demic community. I am sure the same 
Would be true of a foundation founded along 
the lines of your bill. You may be sure that 
I shall give my fullest support in every way 
Possible to your efforts. 

With all best wishes, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
Rev. THEODORE M. Hessurcns, C.S.C. 
President. 

P.S—tI am sure you will receive some static 
from the academic community because of the 
Provisions under section 15. However, refer- 
Ting again to the history of the National 
Science Foundation, I can understand the 
Political necessity of these provisions where 
Public money is concerned. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 
Bloomington, Ind., September 9, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MOORHEAD: Congratula- 
tions on introducing H.R. 12406. This is a 
Matter of great importance to the welfare of 
the United States. I hope you may have 
luck during the coming Congress to get an 
extensive discussion of the importance of 
this kind of a National Humanities Founda- 
tion for the continued development of the 
American people. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WALTER H. C. LAVES, 
Chairman. 
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SAINT Mary’s COLLEGE, 
Notre Dame, Ind. September 2, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN MOORHEAD: Thank you 
for your letter of August 27, including the 
bill to provide for the establishment of the 
National Humanities Foundation. I heart- 
ily endorse the proposal and can think of no 
arguments opposing a National Humanities 
Foundation. 

One can scarcely measure the extent of in- 
fluence that has been exercised in our coun- 
try and on higher education, in particular, 
by the National Science Foundation, which 
is indeed good. But in a democracy like 
ours, where the educated level of the citi- 
zens in their democratic responsibilities is 
so basic to the success of our form of govern- 
ment, I think we have neglected an area 
of leadership that is essential. 

As a liberal arts college with a very strong 
science department, I can affirm with great 
earnestness the value which our science fac- 
ulty and students place upon the several 
required courses in the liberal arts which 
we insist upon in their curriculum. Particu- 
larly as seniors, they become more aware of 
their ability to think energetically on ques- 
tions of general concern to the Nation and 
appreciate the courses which have developed 
these abilities. 

Just as an experiment, recently in a group 
of college educators, I asked them what ob- 
jections they had to a National Humanities 
Foundation. They looked at me horrified and 
commented, “There are no cons in the case.” 
The sooner Congress realizes the values to 
the Nation, the better off our educational 
system can become. So much Government 
money is now being directed to the sciences 
that the humanities is becoming like step- 
children. Interestingly enough, we have 
produced no book in the 20th century that 
duplicates Plato's “The Republic.“ 

A whole chain of philosophical develop- 
ment in political theory could be traced. 
The writers of our own Declaration of In- 
dependence and Constitution were men 
familiar with the humanities and classical 
learning. Breakdowns in military loyalty 
usually occurred among those young men 
who had no knowledge of thelr American 
history or understanding of their govern- 
ment and its purposes and ideals. 

At meetings of associations this fall and 
winter there will be among the professional 
institutions, undoubtedly, more discussion 
relating to the National Humanities Founda- 
tion to create professional and public sup- 


May I commend you for the bill you intro- 
duced, even though it may have to have its 
floor struggle and public support vote dur- 
ing the 89th Congress. Our own college 
faculty will be willing advocates In helping 
to persuade the public. 

May I also take this occasion to thank 
your office for having sent me so beautifully 
printed an inscription of the inaugural 
address of John Fitzgerald Kennedy. We 
will have it framed and hung where our stu- 
dents will see it. 

Cordially yours, 
Sister Marra RENATA, C. S. C. 


EaRLHAM COLLEGE, 
Richmond, Ind., September 1, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MoorHeap, 
Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MOORHEAD: Thank you 
very much for sending me a copy of your bill, 
HR. 12406, to provide for the establishment 
of the National Humanities Foundation. I 
had already heard of this proposal and was 
very much impressed by the imagination and 
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concern of a Congressman which would lead 
him to sponsor such an undertaking at a 
time when so many people in and out of 
Government seemed to be primarily con- 
cerned with the natural sciences, 

I shall be glad to help in any way that I 
possibly can in the development of support 
for your proposal. Specifically, I will bring 
it to the attention of the Council of Protest- 
ant Colleges and Universities, of which I am 
chairman of the board this year. You may 
be interested in knowing that the Great 
Lakes Colleges Association, of which Earl- 
ham is a member, has had under discussion 
for some time the question of what we, as a 
group of colleges, could and should do to 
strengthen the role of the humanities. 
Your bill gives timely help with our think- 
ing. 

All good wishes. 

Sincerely, 
LANDRUM R. BOLLING. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 
Bloomington, Ind., September 24, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM 8. MOORHEAD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MOORHEAD: Please for- 
give the delay in acknowledging your letter 
inviting me to comment on HR. 12406. The 
past few weeks have been extremely crowded 
and my correspondence has been badly ne- 
glected. 

We at Indiana University have a particu- 
larly keen interest in what may come out 
of the report of the Commission on the Hu- 
manities because our chancellor, Herman 
Wells, was its Vice Chairman, and our gradu- 
ate school dean, John Ashton, is currently 
chairman of the Council of Graduate Schools 
in the United States, which cosponsored the 
Commission. I’m studying the report, and 
your bill, which I gather is intended to im- 
plement it or parts of it. Im not yet in a 
position to comment at any length since I'm 
looking forward to the benefit of discussions 
of it next month in the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities and probably in other cir- 
cles off and on this campus, including the 
Indiana Conference on Higher Education, 

You and I have a mutual friend in Powell 
Pierpoint, I believe. I hope we may see each 
other along the way. 

Sincerely, 
Etvis J. Srann., President. 
BUTLER UNIVERSITY, 

Indianapolis, Ind., September 16, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MOORHEAD: Please for- 
give my delay in replying to your letter of 
August 27, which invited me to forward to 
you my comments and suggestions concern- 
ing the bill which you introduced in the 
House of Representatives to provide for the 
establishment of a National Humanities 
Foundation. Your letter arrived while I 
was on vacation, and since my return I have 
been caught up in the annual whirlwind 
which always accompanies the starting of 
a new school year. 

Since I lack legal training, I do not feel 
qualified to discuss the bill itself; rather, I 
would prefer to comment on the proposed 
National Humanities Foundation. I feel that 
perhaps such an approach is justifiable since 
in the long run it will be the implementation 
of the bill which will be significant in de- 
termining whether or not a National Hu- 
manities Foundation makes a worthwhile 
contribution to American culture. 


recent years a “social, cultural, and educa- 
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tional imbalance" as the result of a tendency 
to promote activities in the sclences and to 
neglect corresponding activities in the hu- 
manities. If the proposed National Human- 
ities Foundation can remedy this imbalance, 
then it deserves very careful consideration 
and probably vigorous support. 

On the other hand, I would consider it 
tragic if a National Humanities Foundation 

the mistakes which, in my opinion, 
have been made by the National Science 
Foundation. Although the National Science 
Foundation has accomplished many worth- 
while things, I believe it is open to sharp 
criticism on three charges: 

1. At a time when there is already a criti- 
cal shortage of college science teachers, the 
WSF has in many instances made that short- 
age more severe by drawing faculty members 
from teaching into research. As a result, 
the academic world all too frequently views 
research as a high-prestige status symbol 
and full-time teaching as a low-status ac- 
tivity which must be endured by those who 
lack the ability to secure research grants. 
The same charge, I think, could be leveled 
against other Federal agencies which make 
grants for scientific research. 

2. Much of the research sponsored by the 

NSF seems to me extremely pedestrian with 
the result that we have accumulated a great 
mass of what one scientist has called dis- 
pensable details” and only a small amount 
of truly significant or “breakthrough” 
knowledge. 
3. Some of the rumors I have heard lead 
me to believe that there have been at least 
a few instances of flagrant misuse of NSF 
funds, some of them dangerously close to 
downright dishonesty. 

I would hope that any National Humani- 
ties foundation would avoid these pitfalls. 
If such a foundation aggravated the already 
existing shortage of college teachers in the 
humanities, if it promoted scholarly and 
artistic activities of a mediocre quality, and 
if it failed to control its funds tightly to 
make sure that they were spent legally and 
wisely, then I feel that the creation of a 
National Humanities Foundation would not 
be in the best interests either of the hu- 
manities in particular or of our country in 
general. 

On the other hand. if the above pitfalls 
could be avoided, and if a National Humani- 
ties Foundation could promote more effective 
teaching of the humanities, help to increase 
the supply of qualified teachers, and sup- 
port truly outstanding scholarly and artistic 
activities, then it would certainly have my 
support. 
Sincerely, 

ALEXANDER E. JONES, 
President. 


KANSAS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
MUSEUM OF ART, 
Lawrence, Kans., September 10, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deag REPRESENTATIVE MoorHEap: I have 
recently been advised that you have intro- 
duced into Congress a bill for the estab- 
lishment of the National Humanities Foun- 
dation. I am most interested in this bill, 
as I feel we are in great need of an institu- 
tion which would develop and promote sup- 
port for the humanities and the arts. 

If there is anything that I could do to 
aid in the passage of this bill, I would be 
most happy to do so, 

‘ Sincerely yours, 
Manny Sroxsrap, Director. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, . 
- Lawrence, Kans., September 7, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Moorneap: I have just learned 
of your sponsorship of a bill (H.R. 12406) 
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to provide for the establishment of the Na- 
tional Humanities Foundation. As one who 
has worked all his life in music education 
and at all levels, from the elementary school 
through the university, wish to support this 
> bill in any way that I can. While America 
has for several centuries looked to Europe for 
cultural leadership, it is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that our country should, it- 
self, become a world leader in the arts and 
humanities. 
Respectfully yours, 
Marcus E. Hann, 
Chairman, Department of Music Edu- 
cation. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, 
Lawrence, September 8, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sm: I wish to congratulate you on 
your bill to provide for the establishment of 
the National Humanities Foundation. Such 
a Foundation has long been needed to help 
attract able students into the humanities 
and to encourage and creative work 
in this area. The rewards and prestige in the 
sciences have been attracting not only young 
men and women who are highly qualified for 
scientific work but also many students who 
would be happier and better qualified to 
make an important contribution in one of 
the humanistic disciplines. 

The National Humanities Foundation 
would also influence the quality of teaching 
in both high schools and colleges. Par- 
ticularly in high schools, the teaching of 
science and mathematics has improved much 
more rapidly than teaching in the human- 
ities. 

Your bill should have far-reaching bene- 
fits for education and for the national wel- 
fare. If I can influence its passage in any 
way, I should be glad to try. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. P. ALBRECHT, Dean. 


KENTUCKY 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, 
Lexington, Ky., September 9, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Moonkkap: Although I am a 
scientist by profession, I am intensely inter- 
ested in the social sciences and the humani- 
tles. I heartily commend you, therefore, for 
introducing your bill (H.R. 12406) for the 
establishment of a National Humanities 
Foundation for the purpose of encouraging 
and supporting the study of languages, liter- 
ature, history, and philosophy; the history, 
criticism, and theory of art and music; the 
history of religion, science, and law; the 
creative and performing arts, including 
theater and dance; and those aspects of the 
social sciences that have humanistic content 
and employ humanistic methods. 

I have long felt that these areas merit as 
much support as the sciences and I am 
greatly pleased with your efforts in their 
behalf. 

Very sincerely yours, 
M. Scuerace, Chairman. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, 
Lexington. Ky., September 9, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MoorHeap: I have just received 
word that you have introduced HR. 12406, a 
bill to create a National Humanities Founda- 
tion. I congratulate you upon your spon- 
sorship of this forward-looking legislation. 
If we have need for a National Science Foun- 
dation (and I am sure we do), we need even 
more a humanities foundation. I am not 
alone in believing that the neglect of humane 
learning (literature, the arts, philosophy, 
rhetoric, and religion) has contributed to the 
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present aimlessness which pervades so much 
of American society. The sciences may pro- 
vide the means for national security or the 
means for the good life; they cannot provide 
that good life. The humanities should be 
able to do it. They should have the chance 
to do it. They could enable us to live in 
tolerance and dignity and peace with our 
neighbors; they could enable us to enjoy the 
best that has been thought and sald and 
done in the world. Having spent my career 
(I have been a university professor of Eng- 
lish for nearly 40 years) studying and teach- 
ing the humanities, I am indeed grateful for 
this move on the part of certain Members of 
Congress; having been active for the past 17 
years in the Southern Humanities Confer- 
ence (chairman of it last year), I am espe- 
cially pleased. I shall be happy to be of 
whatever help I may to you and to the other 
sponsors of this bill in either or both Houses 
of the Congress. 
Faithfully yours, 
THomas B. STROUP, 
Professor of English. 
UNIVERSITY oF KENTUCKY. 
Lexington, Ky., September 17, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: It has been brought to my at- 
tention by the dean of our graduate school 
that you are sponsoring bill HR. 12406 for 
the establishment of a national humanities 
foundation, We, in this university, offer a 
major in the dance field, as well as one 
in theater and dramatics, so, of course, we 
are very much interested in this type of a 
foundation. I am sure you are aware that 
all performing arts need support commensu- 
rate with the support that is given to science 
and mathematics. Support is needed in 
the form of facilities, graduate scholarships, 
and lectureships. 

We will be interested in following this bill 
through the House and would be giad to 
assist in any way which you might suggest. 

Sincerely, 
MARTHA G. Carr, 
Chairman, Women's Division. 


LOUISIANA 


TULANE UNIVERSITY, 
New Orleans, La., September 21, 1984. 
Representative WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I seldom write in an effort to 
influence legislation but I feel strongly 
moved in this instance. I write in support 
of the pending bili which would create a 
National Humanities Foundation. 

First, as to my background: I have a Ph. D. 
in biology from Harvard University (1961) 
and have taught at the University of North 
Carolina, Brown University and, presently, 
Tulane University. I saw military service 
as an aviation physiologist in World War II 
and during the Korean fracas. I have also 
been a professional associate on the staff 
of the National Research Council and an 
executive secretary in the Division of Re- 
search Grants, National Institutes of Health. 
In the latter position I was privileged to at- 
tend panel meetings at the National Science 
Foundation. 

I do not stand to obtain personal gain from 
the pending legislation. However, I and my 
fellow biologists have gained so much from 
Federal support it is difficult to imagine the 
parlous state that the life sciences would be 
in without the support of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation (and National Institutes of 
Health). 

As one who has seen the tremendous stim- 
ulus afforded by Federal funds in the life 
sciences, I plea that my colleagues in the 
humanities be given the same necessities. 
I accept Federal support with deep gratitude, 
but it sometimes embarrasses me to see 
equally deserving colleagues not eligible for 
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Support because they happen to be in another 
discipline. 
Respectfully yours, 
EUGENE COPELAND, 
Chairman. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY, 
New Orleans, La., August 31, 1964. 
Congressman WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. ; 

Dran Mr. Moorneap: Thank you for your 
letter of August 24th and the enclosed ma- 
terlais. We have followed closely the work of 
the Commission on the Humanities, chaired 
by President Keeney of Brown University. 
Doubtless you are aware of the fact that the 
background for that Commission and for the 
idea of a Humanities Foundation was laid in 
discussions by a distinguished Tulane Uni- 
versity scholar, Dr. Robert Lumiansky, who 
Was then provost and dean of the Tulane 
Graduate School. 

Dean Lumiansky’s successor, Dean John 
Snell, took the occasion of his Tulane Sum- 
Mer School Commencement Address to em- 
Phasize the need for a Humanities Founda- 
tion as proposed. 

We appreciate very much your willingness 
to sponsor this most important legislation 
and anticipate with pleasure the opportunity 
of additional contacts with you during the 
course of this bill's legislative history, At 
Present, I serve as Chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Federal Relations in the American 
Council on Education. For that reason, I am 
Sending a copy of this letter to the Director 
ot the Commission, Mr. John Morse, who 
May already be in contact with you or your 
staf in regard to a schedule. Public dis- 
cussion of the proposal at this time will cer- 
tainly be needed. 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT E. LONGENECKER, 
President. 


MARYLAND 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, 
September 4, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN MoorHEAD: I am 
Pleased to respond to your letter of August 
26 with reference to H.R. 12406, a copy of 
which you enclosed. 

For some time, as president of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, I have felt a pressing need 
for a National Humanities Foundation which 
Would serve the humanities in much the 
Same way as the National Science Founda- 
tion serves the sciences. The support which 
has been given to the sciences in recent years 
has created a division on campuses, and I 
am afraid that we are a dangerous 
Situation. We have almost come to the point 
Of the haves and the have nots, no far as re- 
Search is concerned. 

It is bad for morale and it is bad for the 
People of the United States who depend so 
Much upon education. All of us agree, I 
think, that the humanities are the founda- 
tion of education and, if they are neglected 
at the university level, we shall suffer im- 
measurably. 

I believe that the answer is, at least in part, 
the establishment of a National Humanities 
Foundation such as you have presented in 
HR, 12406. I think that the educational 
community will support it strongly. 

Sincerely yours, 
Witson H. ELKINS, 
President. 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, 
September 9, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE MoorHEap: Your 

bill, HR. 12406, to establish a National Hu- 
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manities Foundation has come to my at- 
tention. From the viewpoint of my concern 
with the professional education of social 
workers the advancement of education in 
the humanities Is of paramount importance. 
A National Humanities Foundation would 
support and encourage research and teach- 
ing in this important area. You are to be 
commended for your interest. I trust that 
the members of our Maryland congressional 
Delegation will support you enthusiastically. 
Sincerely yours, 
Vea. S. Lewis, 
Dean. 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, 
College Park, September 17, 1964. 
Mr. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MOORHEAD: I am 
writing to give you my moral support in the 
passage H.R. 12406. Our market economy 
does not satisfactorily allocate resources to 
the humanities, therefore, financial sup- 
port for this segment of our national life 
is inadequate compared to its contribution 
to the general welfare. The only way I see 
of overcoming this fault in the market sys- 
tem is a subsidy from the Federal Govern- 
ment as you are advocating. I feel it is ex- 
tremely important that your bill pass. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN R. Moore, 
Associate Professor. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BRANDIES UNIVERSITY, 
September 8, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MOORHEAD: Please ac- 
cept my most enthusiastic support and con- 
gratulations for your p of HR. 
12406. The Moorhead bill to establish a Na- 
tional Humanities Foundation promises to 
be one of the most farsighted pieces of leg- 
islation in the educational and cultural his- 
tory of the United States. 

The preamble to the proposed bill, in sec- 
tion 2, stating its purpose, is most impressive 
and fully justifies the enactment of the bill. 
I am especially pleased to note that “human- 
ities" is used as a broad concept, broad 
enough to encompass the creative and per- 
forming arts as well as languages, literature, 
history, philosophy, and the social sciences 
that have a humanistic content and employ 
humanistic methods. 

This bill must be passed, It has long and 
badly been needed. Thank you for your 
vision and statesmanship. There is now 
really hope. 

I know that all members of the faculty 
at Brandeis University, the scientists as well 
as the humanists, Join me in my sentiments. 
I wish you the utmost success in obtaining 
the enactment of H.R. 12406. 

Very truly yours, 
LEONARD W. Levy, 
Dean of Faculty. 
Boston COLLEGE, 
August 28, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MoorHeap: It is a great pleasure 
to be able to convey to you my deep satisfac- 
tion upon receiving, through President Gus- 
tava O. Art, a copy of H.R. 12405 which you 
introduced into the House of Representatives. 

Scholars in the field of humanities have 
been waiting for this for a long time, and it 
will be my purpose to make it clear as soon 
as possible to those on this campus in these 
disciplines that this bill has been borne 
through your very much appreciated coope- 
ration. i 
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Could you see that I am sent 20 copies of 
the bill? - 

With every best wish, 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH A. DEVENNY, S.J. 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Amherst, September 25, 1984. 
Hon. WILLIAM S, MOORHEAD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MoOrHEAD:; I am at- 
taching copies of letters written by me to 
the congressional representatives from Mas- 
sachusetts, urging their support for your bill 
to establish a National Humanities Founda- 
tion. I am sure it is not necessary for me 
to repeat here what I have said in those 
letters, but I do want you to know that, 
as a person whose academic discipline is in 
the area of the humanities, I am delighted 
with the bill which you are proposing, and 
that I wish to give it support in every way 
possible. I have circulated copies of the bill 
to all the department heads at the university 
and have urged them to write in support of 
it to our congressional representatives and 
to advise you of their interest in it. 

If I can be of assistance to you in any other 
way, I hope that you will feel free to call 
on me. 

Very truly yours, 
Epwarp C. Moore, Dean. 


MINNESOTA 
Gustavus ADOLPHUS COLLEGE, 
St. Peter, Minn., August 25, 1964. 
Mr. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I appreciate receiving a copy of 
the bill which you have introduced into the 
House of Representatives for the establish- 
ment of the National Humanities Founda- 
tion. As a member of the commission which 
prepared the report, I am gratified to see 
that it has so quickly been cast in legislative 
form, The provisions of the bill seem to me 
to accord with the intention of the commis- 
sion with the exception of the very contro- 
versial loyalty oath to be exacted from those 
who are awarded grants from the foundation. 
I have not had opportunity to examine the 
language of the National Science Founda- 
tion; but if this follows that pattern, I pre- 
sume that a case could be made for it. Iam 
glad that the disclaimer affidavit is not in- 
cluded. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDGAR M. CARLSON, 
President. 


— 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, 
September 22, 1964. 
Hon. WrLLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Moornneap: Mr. Gustave O. Arlt 
has advised us of bill H.R. 12406 for the 
establishment of a National Humanities 
Foundation. I just want to let you know 
how heartening it is to realize that some- 
one in political life is in in this very 
important aspect of our American culture. 
When we learn that certain countries like 
Russia are actually more conscious on the 
political level of the value of the humanities, 
those of us who have long been concerned 
feel a sense of shame that people in public 
life have sacrificed the interests of the hu- 
manities in favor of scientific and technolo- 
gical progress. We feel that unless we do 
more in America to give the humanities some 
financial support, we shall rapidly decline 
into a second-rate nation so far as art and 
culture are concerned. We deeply appreci- 
ate your awareness of our former political 
apathy concerning the advancement of the 
humanities, and we wish you every possible 
success. If there is anything that the uni- 
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versity people can do in the way of coopera- 
tion, please let us know. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. RAMSEY, 
Acting Chairman, 


MICHIGAN 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, 
September 8, 1964. 
Hon. WII AAN S. MOORHEAD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: The introduction of H.R. 12406 is a 
source ot deep gratification to those of us 
committed to studies in the humanities. It 
now appears that the most deplorable lack of 
financial encouragement to scholars in this 
area ls about to be corrected. Humanists 
are deeply conscientious of the fact that 98 
percent of the research funds available in 
this country are earmarked for the sciences. 
We do not begrudge the scientists the sup- 
port they have enjoyed. We simply believe 
that our country cannot afford to let human- 
istic pursuits wither. We believe that the 
values to be found in the study of history, 
of literature, of philosophy, and the fine arts 
have a most important part of our national 
heritage. Out of these pursuits arise the 
values that make life meaningful and extend 
the dimension of the human personality be- 
yond the realm of sheer physical needs. 

I wish you the greatest. success in your 
leadership. 

PauL A. Vera, Dean. 


MISSISSIPPI 
THE SOUTH CENTRAL 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION, 
September 27, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN MOORHEAD: I am anx- 
ious to get your bill on the National Hu- 
manities Foundation (H.R. 12406) before 
the public, particularly that portion of the 
public which will be most interested in it 
and which can discuss it freely and objec- 
tively and can create an atmosphere favor- 
able to its passage. 

The South Central Modern Language As- 
sociation will meet in November, and I 
should like to alert the membership to the 
bill prior to the meeting through the pages 
of the October Bulletin. The issue will go 
to press by the end of next week. 

Would you be good enough to provide me 
with a copy or two of the bill in time for us 
to get something into the Bulletin? 


Sincerely, 
Tom J. Truss, Jr., 
Editor and Professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. 
P.S.— Even though we might miss the Oc- 
tober issue, I should appreciate having 
something for the next number, 


MICHIGAN State UNIVERSITY, 
September 1, 1964. 
Hon. WmLIam S. MOORHEAD, ' 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean REPRESENTATIVE MOORHEAD: It was 
very gratifying to learn of your efforts in in- 
troducing H.R. 12406, a bill to provide for the 
establishment of the National Humanities 
Foundation. 

A number of us who have been very close 
to the tremendous growth of the sciences 
in the post-World War II period as well as 
to the circumstance that the humanities 
have not reecived adequate support in this 
period, endorse your action with a great deal 
of enthusiasm. We hope you will be success- 
ful in bringing this bill to successful enact- 
ment. r 

Sincerely, 
MILTON E. MUELDER, 
Vice President and Dean. 
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MISSOURI 


UNIveRsITy oF MISSOURI, 
Columbia, August 31, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 


Dear Mr. MoorHEAD: I am happy to have 
a copy of your bill, H.R. 12406, and I am 
delighted that you have introduced it. I 
understand there will be no opportunity for 
it in this Congress but you can depend on us 
for any support that we can give when it 
comes up in the next. 

I am sure you have earned the apprecia- 
tion of all the academic community in the 
United States by this statesmanlike move. 

Cordially, 
ELMER ELLIS. 


NEBRASKA 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 
Lincoln, Nebr., September 8, 1964. 
Hon, WILIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Moonrtzap: Thank you for send- 
ing a copy of your bill for the establishment 
of the National Humanities Foundation. 

We are pleased to have a copy of this bill 
and will, of course, be discussing it during 
the year. 

Sincerely, 
mp M. HARDIN, 
Chancellor. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY, 
September 9, 1964. 
Hon, WI AAN S. MOORHEAD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Moorneap: Thank you indeed 
for your recent letter. I am delighted to 
know that you have introduced H.R. 12406, 
and wish you every success with it in the 
coming session of Congress. I shall cer- 
tainly have it in mind as I talk to people 
around the country, and I shall try to be 
useful in every way possible. 

Yours always, 
Dover as M. KNIGHT. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


THE LEARNING INSTITUTE 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
September 1, 1964. 


Hon. WILIA S. MOORHEAD, 
New Federal Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Brut: My apologies for this tardy re- 
ply to your good letter of August 18 enclos- 
ing a copy of H.R. 12406. It is an important 
beginning, and I am grateful to you for noti- 
fying me about it. 

I think that the organizational features 
in the bill, as written are excellent. In ad- 
dition, the general statement of purpose in 
section 4, when combined with the broad 
stipulations in sections 12 and 13, seems to 
me to embrace the possibility of supporting 
all the activities suggested in the report of 
the Commission. 

I have to express my concern about sec- 
tion 15(b). Whereas I understand the im- 
portance of loyalty provisions for both po- 
litical and security reasons, it does seem to 
me that the oath required in section 15(a) 
is adequate to take care of the matter. Peo- 
ple who work in the fields of humanistic 
scholarship are particularly likely to be con- 
cerned about the idea in 15(b), which as- 
sumes that an individual is disloyal because 
he chooses to a particular organiza- 
tion. Motives for interest in a cause or orga- 
nization are many and complex and to pre- 
judge a person as ineligible simply because 

unwise. It 
if the person 
has taken the oath prescribed in 15(a). 

With this one reservation, I think the bill 

is first rate. I hope that it will get support, 


October 3 


and I shall endeavor to make people with 
influence aware of it. 

Since you and I met in Virginia a year or 
more ago, I have changed positions. My 
new address is on this letterhead. Please let 
me know of ways you feel I can be useful in 
advancing this effort. I shall hope to see 
you again before long. 


Sincerely, 
Haron Howe II. 
Executive Director. 
Tue UNIVERSITY 
or NORTH CAROLINA, 
September 4, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN MOORHEAD: Thank you 
for.sending me the copy of your bill to estab- 
lish the National Humanities Foundation. 

It is encouraging to sce your great interest 
in supporting the humanities. I was in 
Washington yesterday and suggested to sev- 
eral of the higher education association offi- 
cials that your legislation should be reviewed 
soon, and I am confident this will be done 
and comments furnished you. 

I do appreciate your letter. 

Cordially, ` 
WILLIAM FRIDAY, 
NEW JERSEY 
Wooprow WILSON NATIONAL 
FELLOWSHIP FOUNDATION, 
September 15, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
U.S. Representative, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

My Dran Mr. Moormran: Copies of HR. 
12406 are going out to 1,066 representatives 
of the foundation on about 1,000 US. 
campuses. These representatives are gen- 
erally professors and sometimes administra- 
tors, not necessarily in the humanities. 

Please let me know if you can think of any 
other way in which the foundation might be 
of assistance to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hans RosxxRAVUrr. 
National Director. 
OHIO 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, 
September 1, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM 8, MOORHEAD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: May I take the liberty of express- 
ing my warm commendation on your initia- 
tive in introducing H.R. 12406 and congratu- 
lating you on your foresight, T am sure that 
I speak in the name of all scholars and in 
particular those of us who are devoted to the 
humanistic studies. I wish your project all 
the success it deserves. 

Yours sincerely, 
G. Crocker, 
Dean. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
August 21, 1964. 
Congressman WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN MOORHEAD: As you 
can well imagine I was delighted to hear 
that you have submitted a bill for the 
establishment of a National Humanities 
Foundation. You can be sure that all of us 
in the organizations which sponsored the 
Humanities Commission will do all in our 
power to create the atmosphere which will 
be necessary if the bill is to pass the Con- 
gress. 

I have read the text of the bill rapidly. I 
have only two comments to make. 

1. I belleve some mention of the library 
needs should be incorporated. 
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2. I wonder whether $150,000 is an ade- 
Quate appropriation for the Initial year. As 
I recall some of us on the Commission were 
thinking of a somewhat larger sum. How- 
ever, none of us thought that it would be 
Wise to do anything but start on a very 
_ Modest scale. 

We shall be in touch with you during the 
Coming months. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
WHITNEY J. OATES, 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY, 
Oxjord, Ohio, September 15, 1964. 
Congressman WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MOORHEAD: It has come 
to my attention that you recently intro- 
duced a bill to provide for the establishment 
of a National Humanities Foundation. 

Those of us who teach human relations 
Tealize the tremendous importance of such 
an undertaking. Therefore, I would like to 
Convey to you my interest in and support 
Of legislation of this character. I hope that 
it will be successful since I feel that it is 
Vital to our continued development in the 
future. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. RICHARD Box, Ph.D., Director. 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Columbus, Ohio, September 12, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Desk REPRESENTATIVE MoorHEAD: Let me 
first congratulate you and encourage you for 
Your action in support of the establishment 
of a National Humanities Foundation. 

Second, let me ask your help in support- 
ing the measure. I have been in communi- 
Cation with a national officer of the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, and, at my 
urging, they have shown interest in sup- 
Porting this measure. Also, I intend to do 
my best to win general support from the 
Speech Association of America at their na- 
tional convention in Chicago in December. 

What I lack is full knowledge of the bill 
itself, its history, and what and 
ideas have been gathered in support of a 
National Humanities Foundation. Will you 
Supply me with whatever information is 
&vallable? 

Very sincerely, 
RICHARD D. RIEKS, 
Assistant Professor, 
Director of Forensics. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO, 
Toledo, Ohio, September 18, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S, MOORHEAD, 
The House of Representatvies, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Belated thanks for introducing 
u bill to create a National Humanities Foun- 
dation designed to balance out the cata- 
trophic overemphasis on science, technol- 
Ogy and athletics. 

Thanks and congratulations on the fore- 
Sight and courage for doing this service to 
the stepchild of education and culture-at- 
large in our land. 

I attribute one great portion of our failure 
to influence and win more cultured minds 
4nd hearts to our ideals and the cause of 
freedom to the accent on products and 
their export. To be sure, I count myself 
amongst the voices that have been crying 
in the wilderness about this very thing, and 
am therefore delighted that it was you who 
had introduced this bill in behalf of the 
humanities through which ‘we come to 
know the excitement of ideas, the power of 
imagination, and the unsuspected energies 
Of the creative spirit.” 
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I would very much appreciate your send- 
ing me a copy of the entire bill, for I shall 
watch with renewed hope for a ray of public 
acknowledgment and endorsement of that 
to which I among others devote all our 
energies and efforts. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Boris E. NELSON, 
Ph. D., Litt. D., Projessor Humanities 
and Director of Fine Arts. 


Kent STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Kent, Ohio, September 25, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MoorHEAD: I have learned that 
you have introduced a bill to establish a 
National Humanities Foundation, HR. 
12406. I wish to assure you that such a 
foundation would be a great boon to the 
Nation's colleges and universities, and es- 
pecially to the departments in the humanities 
field. I am sure you are aware that the 
sciences have recetved disproportionate at- 
tention and support from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, The fact that you have intro- 
duced this resolution indicates that you 
have a broader view of the needs of the 
country than many. If a time comes when 
you wish the friends of your bill to write or 
wire to other Members of Congress, please 
let me know. 

Sincerely, 
K. R. PRINGLE, 
Chairman, Department of English. 


Am Force INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
ocy, Am UNIVERSITY, U.S. Am 
Forces, WRIGHT-PATTERSON AIR 
Force Bass, OHIO, 

September 2, 1964. 
Hon. WLAN S. MOORHEAD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Congratulations on your introduction 
of HR. 12406 which proposes to establish a 
National Humanities Foundation. Passage 
of the bill will do much to insure that our 
Nation will not remain unstoried, artless, 
and unenhanced. Your bill not qnly ful- 
fills the dream of many who cherish the 
humanities, but, more importantly, it rec- 
ognizes that the inner resources of man are 
the sustaining strength of a nation. 

I do have some reservations about one sec- 
tion of the bill; namely, the loyalty oath. As 
you know, the loyalty oath has been a bone 
in the throat of many students and colleges 
who were otherwise eligible for aid under 
National Defense Educational Act. It is 
possible that your provision for a loyalty oath 
may bring up the same problem for some 
civilian institutions and scholars In the hu- 
manities. My experience has been that many 
teachers and scholars in the humanities ob- 
ject to a loyalty oath for two reasons: (1) 
They feel that academic people are often 
singled out as likely candidates for suspi- 
cious thoughts and deeds. Many other indi- 
viduals and groups (for example, farmers) 
receive Federal ald and sign no loyalty oaths. 
(2) They feel that one of the bases of Anglo- 
Saxon law is that a man is innocent unless 
proven guilty. The loyalty oath assumes 
that a man may be guilty and asks him to 
swear his innocence. Some of my civilian 
colleagues also add that a loyalty oath would 
seldom, if ever, deter one who deliberately 
plotted or schemed against his country. Al- 
though I know that you are familiar with 
these arguments and although I know that 
they are often debatable and certainly con- 
troversial, I hope they might be given serious 
consideration. 

Your bill is a good one, and I sincerely 
hope for its early passage. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry E. HAND. 
Head, Department of Humanities. 
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RHODE ISLAND 


UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND, 
September 11, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Moorman: As a scientist, I 
have heartily approved of Federal support for 
the useful and exciting explorations of life, 
space and matter. I agree with you that 
this support should be expanded to include 
explorations by the mind wherever they may 
lead in the arts and the humanities as well 
as in science and technology. Physical, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual needs must all be 
met and satisfied in reasonable proportions 
if human beings are to be truly responsible, 
productive, and happy. 

I should like to commend you for your 
worthy concern and endorse your efforts as 
evidenced by your bill for the establishment 
of a National Humanities Foundation. 

Respectfully yours, 
CARL 


H. BECKMAN, 
Associate Professor of Plant Pathology. 
UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND, 
September 10, 1964. 
Hon. WIILIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

Dran Mr. Moorneap; I am writing this 
letter to express my commendation and 
compliments as a zoologist for the excel- 
lence of your bill for the establishment of 
a National Humanities Foundation (H.R. 
12406), and to indicate my feelings concern- 
ing the urgency of its passage. 

There is little doubt in my mind that our 
social, moral, and esthetic development has 


are to become a Nation of whole men, the 
type of support that you envision for the 
humanities must be accomplished, 
Sincerely yours, 
DONALD J. ZINN, 
Professor of Zoology and Chairman of 
Department. 
UNIVERSITY oF RHODE ISLAND, 
September 10, 1964. 
Hon, WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE MOORHEAD: I am 
indeed pleased to learn that you have intro- 
duced H.R, 12406, seeking the establishment 
of a National Humanities Foundation, The 
accelerating rate of change that character- 
izes all of American life is today most pro- 
nounced in those flelds in which the Federal 


prestige, organizational power, and finances. 
Obvious development in the fields of science 
and transportation are clear illustrations. 
Areas in which the Federal Government has 
as yet taken little action reveal no similar 
development. The result is a distressing 
imbalance in American life, one that seems 
to justify the charge that we are interested 
solely in material things, with little or no 
concern for the arts and humanities, for 
those things of the mind and spirit that dis- 
tinguish the truly great civilization from the 
lesser. 

The creation of a National Humanities 
Foundation would be a major step toward 
correction of this imbalance. It would with- 
out question provide significant impetus for 
the strengthening and expansion of work in 
art, music, drama, literary endeavor—those 
fields in which man seeks to express those 
qualities of mind and spirit that make 
human life worth the living. I am confi- 
dent that you will find widespread support 
for your proposal among educators and all 
others who are anxious that the United 
States be known not just for its rockets and 
gadgets, its automobiles and TV's, but also 
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for the excellence of its artistic, scholarly, 
and literary achievement. 
Cordial) 


V. 
WLan D. METZ, 
Chairman. 


TENNESSEE 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 
September 25, 1964. 

Hon. WILIA S. MOORHEAD, 
U.S..House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I wish to support most strongly 
the bill which you introduced on August 15 
in su) of a National Humanities Founda- 


great benefits which have accrued to science 

the National Science Foundation. 
In the long run, I believe It is as important 
to support the arts and humanities as the 
sciences. Much of the value of the under- 
standing and control of nature through sci- 
ence and engineering is lost unless the en- 
lightening and humanizing influence of the 
humanities also is encouraged to flourish. 
A national emphasis only on science and en- 
gineering conceivably could result in a ma- 
terialistic nation with little appreciation of 
the beauty and worth of the humanities and 
arts in our national life. The humanities 
and arts should be more cherished and fea- 
tured more prominently in our Nation than 
at present and your legislation should pro- 
vide the important help toward this end. 


The humanities and arts undoubtedly will 


become increasingly important as more lei- 
sure time becomes available to our citizens 
and as the proportion of retired persons in- 
creases. A balance of science, engineering, 
the humanities, the arts, and the social sci- 
ences seems indispensable to a truly great 
and truly civilized nation. 

You have my most earnest wishes for suc- 
cess with the legislation which you have 


Very truly yours, 
LaMar FIELD, 
Chairman. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FoR STATE 
AND LOCAL History, 
September 15, 1964. 
Hon, WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. x 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MOORHEAD: Thank you 
very much for sending me a copy of HR. 
12406 for the establishment of a National 
Humanities Foundation. This isa matter of 
great interest to the American Association for 
State and Local History because of our great 
concern for the better dissemination of his- 
torical knowledge. 

We shall certainly carry in our monthly 
publication, History News, a notice on your 
introduction of this bill, I know our mem- 
bers will share with me a gratitude to you 
tor trying to do something to provide lead- 
ership on the national level for the whole 
broad area of the humanities. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILIA D. ALDERSON, 
Director. 
TEXAS 
THE UNIVERSITY or TEXAS, 
Austin, Tez, September 16, 1964. 
Hon, WILLIaN S. MOORHEAD, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drak Mr. MOORHEAD: Thank you for your 
gracious letter of August 24, which came 
while I was on an extended trip away from 
the university. 7 

All of us concerned with the humanities 
in higher education will stay deeply grate- 
ful to you for the wise and thoughtful sup- 
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port which you have given to the prospect of 
à national foundation. 

Because of your kind suggestion, I shall 
feel free to write to you from time to time 
concerning such echoes in the educational 
community as may be in to your 
office. I do not wish to burden you with 
correspondence, of course. 

We do appreciate your valiant support. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry Ransom, 
Chancellor. 
SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY, 
Dallas, Tex., September 21, 1964. 
Hon. WILIANM S. MOORHEAD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Duar Mr. Moorneap: It has become in- 
creasingly clear to me that, without a pro- 
gram of ald such as that sponsored by you 
in bill H.R. 12406, the U.S. Government is 
continuing to sacrifice a wealth of talent 
capable of service both to society and to 
government. Although the private founda- 
tions. have performed a herculean effort in 
underwriting the graduate education of a 
sizable number of students, I have noticed 
in my capacity as coordinator of graduate 
scholarships and director of the Ford Poun- 
dation MA-3 Program at Southern Methodist 
University that a large number of competent, 
capable students are not able to continue 
their schooling because of financial difficul- 
ties. 

At Southern Methodist University annu- 
ally approximately 3 students in 20 applying 
for private I assistance receive such 
aid; approximately 10 students do not con- 
tinue because of a lack of funds; 7 con- 
tinue graduate education through teaching 
assistantship programs but this adds an 
additional year or two to the total educa- 
tional experience—a waste then can only be 
described as unfortunate, a delay that is 
costly for the Nation as a whole. 

A bill such as that you are now sponsoring 
not only recognizes the immediacy of the 
present plight of the humanities and the 
social sciences, but offers tremendous oppor- 
tunities for greater university planning and 
the development of those interdisciplinary 
programs which can utilize the talent now 
wasted. 

Wishing you great success in your endeav- 
ors, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
Joun Rison JONES, Jr., 
Associate Professor, European History. 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, 
Fort Worth, Tex,, September 4, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran Mr. MOORHEAD; I am pleased to hear 
that you have introduced H.R, 12406, a bill 
for the establishment of a National Humani- 
tles Foundation. Please accept our thanks 
and congratulations. 

I have heard this idea debated at numer- 
ous meetings, and in every case the pre- 
ponderant opinion has been favorable. Only 
this week such a foundation was the main 
topic of an address by the president of 
Brown University at the dinner meeting of 
the triennial meeting of the council of Phi 
Beta Kappa at Burlington, Vt. 

As keenly as we need good science educa- 
tion, the greatest need in our country and 
around the world is for humane education. 
How to live together will always be a more 
important question than how to harness the 
atom or conquer some dread disease: We 
want the atom harnessed and we want dis- 
eases conquered, but these would do us little 
good if we have not learned to live well 
together. £ 

In my opinion, the creation of a National 
Humanities Foundation would not only fur- 
nish substantive help to humane education 
but would lend an aura of recognition which 
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not yet pronounced in the conduct of Fed- 
eral affairs. Thank you for your help. in 
rectifying this situation. 
Cordially yours, 
J. M. Moopy, 
Executive Vice Chancellor. 
Rice UNIVERSITY, 
Houston, Ter., September 3, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. Moorneap, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I want to congratulate you on 
your bill presented in Congress on August 
17, 1934. HF. R. 12406, to provide for the es- 
tablishment of a National Humanities Foun- 
dation. This kind of support for the hu- 
manities has been needed for a long time 
and Iam particularly gratified that you have 
taken an interest in this and have introduced 
the measure so promptly. 

The bill is very carefully thought out and 
I hope it will receive full support from 
Members of the Congress. The only disap- 
pointing feature is the small amount of 
money, $150,000, proposed for the first fiscal 
year. On the other hand, this may be an 
advantage in getting the bill passed, with 
the hope that further financial support may 
be received in future years, both from the 
government and from gifts which may pour 
in from corporations and foundations, 

At Rice University we are very much in- 
terested in this bill and I hope that you will 
receive some supporting letters from mem- 
bers of our faculty. 

With my very best wishes in this impor- 
tant venture. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. WADSWORTH. 


VIRGINIA 


> HAMPTON INSTITUTE, 
Hampton, Va., September 22, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Moorneap: I believe 
that we need to emphasize the area of 
humanities-in our educational program. It 
is most heartening to know of your inter- 
est In this area, and to know of your pro- 
posal to ‘establish a National Humanities 
Foundation. Such a program will enhance 
the role of the humanities in present day 
life, . 

- Very truly yours, 
JEROME H. HOLLAND, 
President. 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY. or WASHINGTON, 
Seattle, Wash., September 4, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM. S. MOORHEAD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN MOORHEAD: I appreciate 
greatly your courtesy in sending me your bill 
H.R. 12406 for the establishment of the Na- 
tional Humanities Foundation, I have fol- 
lowed the activities of the Commission on 
the Humanities and am delighted to see this 
tangible outcome of its recommendations, I 
am hopeful that the next Congress will give 
your bill the favorable attention it deserves. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. ODEGAARD, President. 
WYOMING 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, 

Laramie, Wyo., September 28, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, ~ 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE MOORHEAD: Your bill, 
H.R. 12406, to provide for the establishment 
of a National Humanities Foundation to pro- 
mote progress and scholarship in the human- 
ities, has just come to my attention and I 
hasten to write to you expressing my ap- 
preciation of the bill itself and your inten- 
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tion in offering it. I have written to the 
Congressmen from Wyoming urging their 
Support, and I shall urge others to do so. 
The goals of the bill and its very possible 
Tesults far outdistance the small amount of 
money involved. The history of Western 
civilization gives clear evidence that scien- 
tific and mechanical improvements have only 
furthered man’s progress when they have 
been part of a general cultural flowering and 
advance. All of the money put into scien- 
tific investigation and hardware may be of 
Uttle help in saving man from his present 
Perilous position unless the whole level of 
his cultural life changes. The present bill 
is certainly no cure-all, nor does it guaran- 
tee cultural progress, but it at least starts 
Us in the right direction and gives evidence 
that the Congress realizes the varied edu- 
Cational and research needs of the country. 


Sincerely, 
Bamb WHITLOCK, 
Head, English Department. 


The “Primer on Money” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the Washington Post of 
October 2, an article about the “Primer 
on Money,” a print that I am pleased to 
report is in considerable demand from 
universities and high schools, as well as 
from the general public. The schools, 
of course, are planning to use it as a 
textbook. It is priced so reasonably at 
the Government Printing Office—40 
cents—that it is not surprising that the 
demand has been heavy. 

I am inserting the Post article in the 
Recor: 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 2, 1964] 
Parman GOES TO PEOPLE WITH “PRIMER ON 
Money” 

(By David Fouquet) 

In 1637 the government of Massachusetts 
Made wampum legal tender and fixed the 
exchange value between wampum of white 
Clamshells and that made of black clam- 
shells. Later plantation owners used re- 
Cepits from tobacco warehouses as currency. 

Since then the monetary system in this 
Country has grown more sophisticated and 
complex and according to Representative 
Wricur Parman, Democrat, of Texas, it is 
One of the most vital aspects of our society. 

As part of his plan “to go to the people,” 
in his feud with the Federal Reserve System, 
Parman as chairman of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee recently released a 
144-page “Primer on Money,” which he says 
took over 25 years to prepare. 

A statement from Patman’s office accom- 
Panying the book states that the work “al- 
ready threatens to be a best seller“ The 
book, on sale at the Government Printing 
Office, it is hoped by the Congressman, will 
be “perhaps as effective a textbook for social 
Science classes and university economic 
Courses as has ever been put together, and 
all for 40 cents per copy.” 

Tn this text, he says the public does not 
understand our monetary system because it 
is something people get emotional about and 
involves something akin to faith. He adds 
this is probably why in past societies the 
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money was in the hands of the priesthood, 
the subject of magical rites and the cere- 
monial services of the tribe’s medicine man. 

A feeling that -public knowledge would 
probably destroy the system has prompted 
managers of money to cloak their work with 
the mantle of secrecy in the past. And. he 
says, many of our officials share this view. 

The Primer details the workings of this 
country’s monetary system and the functions 
of the agencies which administer it. 

In the text and the conclusions, PATMAN 
resumes his call for tighter control over the 
Federal Reserve System and for reforms in 
the money system. 

He contends that the Fed is controlled too 
much by private bankers whose interests 
can clash. He adds that the Fed’s decisions 
can and often do run counter to the Presi- 
dent’s and Congress. 

He also renews his call for presidential 
guidelines to be followed by the Fed and to 
transfer the power to buy and sell Govern- 
ment securities from the Open Market Com- 
mittee, some members of which are elected 
by private bankers, to the Board of Gover- 
nors, appointed by the President. 


Hon. Carl Elliott 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a real pleasure to join with my col- 
leagues in honoring one of our most dis- 
tinguished Members. 

Alabama has contributed many great 
men to the Nation, and well up on this 
list must be inscribed the name of our 
friend and colleague, CARL. ELLIOTT. 

He has been an outstanding Member 
of the House since coming here in 1948. 
His devotion to and love of country is 
something to be admired, and he has 
worked hard toward those objectives 
which he believes are in the best inter- 
ests of all our people. He brought to his 
congressional duties a wide knowledge 
of public affairs and a warm humanity 
which have made him highly esteemed 
and universally liked. His honesty, in- 
tegrity, and frankness are well known, 
and, it has been a real pleasure to be as- 
sociated with him. 

During his years in Congress he has 
served in many capacities, and in every 
instance he has distinguished himself 
and the State of Alabama. His work as 
a Member of the House Education and 
Labor Committee has been particularly 
outstanding and he will be long remem- 
bered as the author of the National De- 
fense Eduaction Act. He can take justi- 
fiable pride in his many legislative ac- 
complishments, particularly those in the 
field of education, 

CaRL ELLIOTT is a remarkable man, and 
his retirement will be a real loss to the 
House. We shall miss his aid and wis- 
dom as a legislator, but, more than that, 
in the days ahead we shall miss his quiet, 
unassuming, friendly presense, and his 
dedication to the common good of our 
Nation. 
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As Consulting Engineers Council’s 
President Sees It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, as 
a confirmed advocate of the policy that 
private enterprise should undertake all 
projects except those which must of ne- 
cessity be done by Government agencies, 
I was much impressed by an article 
called to my attention by a prominent 
civil engineer of Michigan who is deeply 
concerned about the increasing en- 
croachment of public engineering proj- 
ects on private efforts. 

Under unanimous consent I place this 
article by William W. Moore, president 
of the Consulting Engineers Council, 
which appeared in a recent issue of Con- 
sulting Engineer in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record because it points out so well some 
of the conflicts which develop as Gov- 
ernment agencies intrude more and more 
on private programs. It is truly disturb- 
ing and discouraging to know that more 
and more taxpayer dollars are being used 
to compete with the efforts of private 
enterprise—it is a trend which must be 
checked if we are to continue in the tra- 
ditions which have made our country so 


great. 

The article follows: 

As CONSULTING ENGINEERS COUNCIL’S 
PRESIDENT Sees Ir 

Some people seem to believe that Consult- 
ing Engineers Council is opposed to Govern- 
ment engineers. This is not true. The mem- 
bers of the council recognize the need for 
highly capable engineers at many levels of 
local and Federal Government—just as 
highly competent engineers are needed in 
many industrial and commercial aspects of 
our economy. The physical life and com- 
forts of our country have become so en- 
twined with the products of science, engi- 
neering, and industry that practically every- 
thing we do depends, in one way or another, 
upon applications of engineering services. 
This technological age should open many 
opportunities for engineers at the policy level 
of Government. 

FRUSTRATING AND CONFUSING ASPECTS 


Essentially our great need is for a clear 
guiding policy that will define the objectives 
and limits of direct government participa- 
tion in engineering activities. Without such 
a policy it becomes more difficult every day 
for private engineers to plan for and main- 
tain facilities and organizations to meet the 
engineering needs of today and tomorrow. 
Although we recognize and support the need 
for highly competent engineers in appropri- 
ate positions of government, we find certain 
aspects of government operations are ex- 
tremely frustrating and confusing to us— 
both as taxpayers and as practicing engineers. 
A few examples may help illustrate circum- 
stances we believe are improper. 

The Chattanooga Times, of April 11, 1964, 
describes how TVA will provide free archi- 
tectural and engineering services to plan 
reconstruction of private buildings in Cleve- 
land and Athens, Tenn.: 

“Engineers and architects for the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority are preparing drawings 
showing improvements which could be made 
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in downtown buildings here (Cleveland) and 
in Athens, Tenn. 

“TVA has photographed the Cleveland sky- 
line in an 8-block area; in Athens the project 
is confined to the streets immediately sur- 
rounding the courthouse. 

“TVA's projection is being awaited for 
study. It will provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity for property owners to actually see 
what can be done in revitalization of exist- 
ing property at reasonable cost. 

“It was learned that TVA architects may 
present only a one-block drawing initially so 
that property owners can determine if they 
desire to see more complete sketches of the 


area. 
“The TVA service is free. According to one 
official, TVA’s architectural and engineering 
work would ordinarily cost about $10,000 
see 
In a letter dated October 30, 1963, from the 
Corpus Christi Chamber of Commerce to a 
consulting engineering firm that had sub- 
mitted a proposal for a water resources proj- 
ect for the city, the secretary of the area 
development committee of the chamber 
wrote: 


In a letter dated August 1, 1962, you were 
told your proposal to study Corpus Christi's 
water resources and requirements was still 
under consideration. 

“Recently, our subcommittee was informed 
that the city of Corpus Christi planned to 
investigate the possibility of entering into an 
agreement with the Bureau of Reclamation 
for a similar study. Such an agreement is 
presently being negotiated. 

“Again we thank you for submitting such 
an excellent proposal for our consideration. 
Your suggestions were extremely helpful to 
us.“ 5 

A press release describes a contract under- 
taken by the State of California to render 
engineering services to Chile under four Al- 
liance for Progress agreements: 

“(State of) California experts will help 
Chile plan development of a major river val- 
ley, strengthen a rural extension program, 
prepare manpower studies, and spur devel- 
opment planning under four Alliance for 

agreements signed today in San- 
tiago, Chile, A 

“The agreements were signed by Chilean 
Government Officials and officials of the U.S. 
Agency for International Development mis- 
sion in Santiago. 

“The Chilean Government has given high 
priority to all four projects, and work ow 
them is scheduled to get underway imme- 
diately. Activities will be carried out by the 
Chilean Government and a California mis- 
sion in Chile, with financial support from 


“Preston N. Silbaugh, a member of the 
cabinet of Gov. Edmund G. Brown and for- 
mer administrator of the California State 
Business and Commerce Agency, headed the 
California mission to Chile.” 

Announcement that the Department of 
Interior would undertake a survey of the 
water supply problem at Boulder City, 
Nev., appeared in a Las Vegas paper. The 
article stated: 

“WASHINGTON.—The Interior Department 
Monday advised Senator ALAN BIBLE it is 
willing to undertake a survey of the water 
supply problem at Boulder City. 

“The Boulder City council had written 
Bal that the city faces a critical water 
problem’ this year. The council asked 
whether the Bureau of Reclamation could 
study the problem. 

Btutx's office said there presently are two 
reservoirs of 2 million gallons each at 
Boulder City, but that a total capacity of 
10 million gallons is needed. There also is 
a need for rehabilitation of some lines and 
extension of others. 

“The council's letter to BIBLE said it felt 
a study of the problem by the Bureau of 
Reclamation ‘will show that existing water 
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lines, if upgraded by additional pumping 
and storage capacity, will be capable of fur- 
nishing the water and storage to fill our 
needs until the southern Nevada water sup- 
ply project is completed, when the addi- 
tional improvements would tie into and 
become part of the project.“ 

Unfortunately, these are not isolated ex- 
amples, but rather, seem typical of many 
governmental agency activities in the engi- 
neering field. 


THE CURSE OF VARYING INTERPRETATIONS 


In contrast to these activities, the policy 
of the US. Government has been adminis- 
tratively adopted by Executive direction in 
the past and is enunciated in Budget Bulle- 
tin No, 60.2, currently in effect: It states 
in part: 

“2. Policy: It is the general policy of the 
administration that the Federal Government 
will not start or carry on any commercial- 
industrial activity to provide a service or 
product for its own use if such project or 
service can be procured from private enter- 
prise through ordinary business channels.” 

The Hoover Commission, in its studies of 
governmental efficiency, further made the 
following recommendations relating to en- 
gineering services: 

“(a) Departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government should not initiate nor 
carry on any program which provides services 
regularly obtainable from firms or individ- 
uals in private enterprise. 

“(b) Departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government should not solicit nor 
accept engineering works from private in- 
dustry or from other Government agencies, 
if such works can be accomplished by private 
engineering firms. 

“(c) Departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government should permanently 
employ only those professional engineers 
necessary for the performance of normal 
functions such as research, planning, super- 
vision, and management.” 

In contrast to these recommendations, the 
General Accounting Office has issued a state- 
ment as follows: 

“According to Bureau of Public Roads of- 
ficials, one of the principal reasons for the 
lack of sufficient engineering personnel in 
some state highway departments is the in- 
ability of the States to compete with consult- 
ing engineering firms. On page 94 of our 
report you will note that this is the reason 
given by both Bureau and State officials for 
the shortage of engineering personnel in the 
bridge design divisions. This condition 
would indicate the cost of direct engineering 
services on State contracts with consultants 
ordinarily would be higher than if the work 
were done by State forces. 

“It seems clear from the above that reim- 
bursements to the States by the Federal 
Government for its participating share in the 
cost of engineering by State forces are less 
than they would be for the same engineering 
by consulting engineers, at least to the ex- 
tent of overhead and profit.“ 

This conclusion drawn by the General Ac- 
counting Office certainly is unjustified and 
incorrect. It leads to the position that the 
Government can carry out any economic 
activity more cheaply and efficiently than 
the private enterprise economy can. If the 
result indicated by GAO were obvious, maxi- 
mum benefit to our country would occur if 
the Government manufactured automobiles 
and home appliances, and carried on many 
other commercial activities. 

GAO's statement does not hold up even 
within Government. We are told by a repre- 
sentative of a large Government engineering 
organization that public agency costs are 
always greater than those of the consulting 
engineer. Reasons cited are: much more de- 
tailed construction inspection; public agency 
overhead is “inherently” much greater than 
that of private firms; and average wages paid 
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Government engineers probably are higher 
than those paid comparable persons in pri- 
vate industries, 

ADMINISTRATORS, NOT ENGINEERS, TO BLAME 


When we as engineers and taxpayers note 
the conflict between statements such as these 
emanating from high level governmental offi- 
cials, we almost are forced to believe that 
certain parts of the Government are against 
us as private practitioners in the consulting 
engineering field. It is quite probable we 
would be able to find agreement with many 
Government-employed engineers on basic 
policies concerning the proper scope of prac- 
tice for public and private engineering agen- 
cies. Unfortunately, it is somewhat futile 
for engineers in Government and engineers 
in private practice to discuss these matters 
at great length, because the governmental 
agency actions are not controlled by the 
engineers who are working for the Govern- 
ment. The policies and actions emanate 
from administrators of governmental agen- 
cies. In most instances, engineers in Govern- 
ment would be powerless to influence these 
policies and generally unable even to speak 
strongly in regard to them. 

Certainly there are numerous governmental 
entities, on both, national and local levels, 
that do support the polictes of using the 
capabilities of private enterprise and par- 
ticularly private taxpaying engineering firms. 
A number of governmental officials have 
stated publicly that their experiences prove 
the overall economy and benefits of using a 
proper balance between publicly and private- 
ly employed engineering staffs. But 80, too, 
are there the dedicated bureaucracy builders 
as illustrated by the examples herein, 


CEC RESPONSIBILITY 


Consulting Engineers Council feels there 
is no alternative but to expose and to oppose 
actions of governmental agencies which di- 
rectly compete with and usurp the proper 
areas of practice for private consulting en- 
gineering. CEO is the only organization in 
the United States that can and will concern 
itself actively with this problem. Consult- 
ants’ views on these matters must be carried 
by CEC and its members directly to legisla- 
tors, to policy levels of Government, and to 
the voters and taxpayers and the country if 
they are properly to understand the problems 
and act accordingly. 


Hon. Carl Vinson 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
among the many privileges of being a 
Member of Congress is the value of as- 
sociations which one makes and over the 
years of my service I consider it a privi- 
lege to express my admiration for the 
gentleman from Georgia, Cart VINSON. 

Cart Vinson has served his country 
well over many years and his outstanding 
record in the House of Representatives is 
something to the everlasting credit of 
the United States of America. His alert 
mind and indefatigable zeal has always 
commanded the respect and admiration 
of his colledgues among whom he has 
made a host of friends. I will always 
treasure his friendship and my admira- 
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tion for his example of Americanism will 
never be forgotten. 

Like everyone else, I wish him well in 
the days of his retirement which I hope 
he will enjoy to the fullest extent and in 
the knowledge that he has earned the 
everlasting respect of the citizens of our 
country. x 


Peaceful Coexistence—VI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time, I should like to offer, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix, 
additional material from the useful 
Study of major policy techniques of the 
international Communist movement 
Published by the Standing Committee on 
Education Against Communism of the 
American Bar Association under the 
title, “Peaceful Coexistence: A Commu- 
nist Blueprint for Victory,” as follows: 
VIOLENCE on NONVIOLENCE? Tre ‘TRANSI- 

TION From CAPITALISM TO SOCIALISM” 


The question of how the international 
Communist movement will succeed in 
achieving further power in countries which 
are now non-Communist has been a subject 
of dispute among the various Communist 
Parties. It is also an important issue for the 
West, since we cannot assume that those who 
“reject the violent path“ are necessarily any 
less to us in the long run. We 
ignore this important issue at our own peril, 
for a false sense of security could lull us into 
an extremely dangerous situation. 

There is a long-standing misconception in 
the West that a superficlally nonviolent 
method of overthrowing a government is 
equivalent to a “peaceful” and “legitimate” 
Political change. Such is not always the 
case, for subversion, Intimidation, and pres- 
Sure from outside may cause a government 
to fall prey to communism, a system provid- 
ing for no future political change. The most 
Obvious example of a “peaceful” Communist 
takeover is that of Czechoslovakia in 1948.1 

Whether the transition“ will be violent 
or peaceful depends, according to Khru- 
schev, on the conditions in each country: 

“Historical development has long since 
Placed on the agenda the question of the 
Advent to power of the working class in alli- 
ance with all working people. We Marxists 
describe this process as the transition from 
Capitalism to socialism. Whether this will 
be a peaceful transition or not will depend 
te specific conditions in this or that coun- 

2 

What kind of “specific conditions” deter- 
mines the method used? The primary con- 
dition involves the degree of resistance which 
is put up by the non-Communists, since the 
Communists hold that the ruling classes will 
never relinquish power voluntarily: 

Revolution by peaceful means is in keep- 
ing with the interests of the working class 
and the masses. But if the ruling classes 
counter revolution with force and are unwill- 
ing to bow to the will of the people, the pro- 
letariat must break their resistance and start 
& resolute civil war.“ 

Needless to say, the will of the people“ is 
to be represented by the Communists them- 
Selves, and hence resistance to the demands 
of the Communists will bring about revolu- 
tionary violence. This bold formula for the 


Footnotes at end of epeech. 
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use of violence puts on notice all those who 
contemplate “obstructing history” through 
their attempts to maintain law and order. 

To be sure, the first time Khrushchev used 
this language in 1956, he simultaneously 
pointed out that war was no longer “inevi- 
table.” Many took this innovation as a re- 
nunciation of violence in general, It is ap- 
parent that he did not exclude all lesser 
forms of violence, nor did he rule cut any 
combination of peaceful and violent tech- 
niques. 

Consider these three statements made in 
1963 by the head of the Communist Party 
of Chile, his counterpart in Colombia, and 
“Che” Guevara, respectively: 

“T emphasize that this struggle has been 
developed in Chile because we have called 
upon the popular masses to take advantage 
of all the possibilities afforded by the peace- 
ful way. We wish to take advantage of the 
favorable conditions of the presidential elec- 
tions in order to achieve the front rank 
positions of power, Obviously we do not 
restrict ourselves merely to this position. 
I repeat, we know very well that the enemy 
will do everything to prevent the victory of 
the people, that it will use all possible means. 
Consequently, the popular moyement is pre- 
paring to carry on the struggle in any field 

* » . * * 


“The revolution can advance for a distance 
along the peaceful road. However, if the 
dominant classes make it necessary through 
violence and systematic persecution of the 
people, the revolution may be obliged to 
take the road of armed struggle as its prin- 


„cipal, but never sole, form in another pe- 


riod. The revolutionary road in our country 
could also turn out to be a combination of 
all the forms of struggle: elections and par- 
liamentary action to sharpen the crisis of the 
antidemocratic system, strikes and mass 
demonstrations in the cities and proletarian 
centers; rural struggles for the land and 
guerrilla actions against official violence“ 


“The real capacity of a revolutionary is 
measured by his ability to find adequate 
revolutionary tactics in every change of sit- 
uation. By keeping all tactics in mind, he 
will exploit them to the maximum. It would 
be an unpardonable error to underestimate 
the gain that a revolutionary program can 
make through a given electoral process. At 
the same time it would be unpardonable to 
look only to elections and to neglect other 
forms of struggle, including armed strug- 
gle, to win power, which is the indispensa- 
ble instrument for applying and developing 
the revolutionary p . If this power 
is not won, all other conquests, however ad- 
vanced they appear, are unstable, insuffi- 
cient, and incapable of producing necessary ~ 
solutions.” © 

Unquestionably the Communists would 
prefer to come to power by means of the 
peaceful method, but it is clear that they 
are prepared to employ any method which 
promises success. 

Of particular importance is their willing- 
ness to utilize the instruments of democracy 
to destroy that very democracy which guar- 
antees them the right to organize politically 
and even take part in the conduct of gov- 
ernmental affairs. In this respect so-called 
national Communists, those who profess to 
swear allegiance only to the causes of the 
country in which they reside, are no less 
dangerous than their internationally minded 
brethren, for they, too, have as a minimum 
goal the destruction of the democratic sys- 
tem. “National communism” is no less to- 
talitarian and antidemocratic than any other 
variety. 

DISSENSION WITHIN THE COMMUNIST MOVE- 
MENT; THE SINO-SOVIET SPLIT 

In the West a great deal of attention has 
been focused (particularly by the press) on 
the rift which has developed between the two 
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giants of the Communist camp, the Soviet 
Union and China. Many theories have been 
advanced, some sound and others unsound, 
about the causes for the dispute: it has been 
said that China advocates violence as the 
only method for achieving the “transition 
to socialism” while Moscow expounds the 
peaceful method; that China harbors ter- 
ritorial grudges against the Soviet Union; 
that the Soviet Union fears a strong and in- 
dustrialized China as a long-range threat to 
Soviet security; that China, as a colored“ 
nation, feels a racial antipathy toward the 
“white” Soviets; that China, a “have not“ 
nation, is jealous of the Soviet Union, a 
“have” nation; and that both the Chinese 
and the Soviets have in fact renounced “in- 
ternational’ Communist goals in favor of 
achieving “national” goals to augment their 
own respective strengths. 

Although this by no means exhausts the 
catalog of theories which have received 
attention, the official statements of the dis- 
agreeing factions have included an unusual 
combination of exceptionally bitter 
and countercharges, personal attacks, quo- 
tations from the classics“ of Marxism- 
Leninism, and declarations of “fundamental 
unity.” 

While the debate has gone on at the high- 
est level, Communist Parties around the 
world have become involved on each side, 
with the overwhelming majority of parties 
siding with the Soviet Union, In some coun- 
tries the Communist Party has been split into 
“Soviet” and “Chinese” factions, causing 
considerable “fraternal strife,” and in others 
a “neutral” attitude has been assumed. 
Both Moscow and Peiping have actively 
sought to influence the Communist Parties of 
the free world, and on occasion have used a 
foreign Communist Party as a “mouthpiece” 
to say something they themselves would ney- 
er say. 

The Belgian Communist Party, long known 
as a troublemaking element, has very suc- 
cintly defined the issue between the Soviet 
Union and China: 

“The Moscow-Feiping quarrel can be 
summed up by saying: ‘Moscow gives pri- 
ority to peaceful coexistence, Peiping to world 
Socialist revolution” Are these two policies 
contradictory? We do not think 30.“ 

During the summer of 1963 there occurred 
ones of the most heated exchanges yet to 
take place between the disputants; the 
famous Open Letters” of the Chinese to the 
Soviets on June 14 and of the Soviets to the 
Chinese on July 14. Refuting the Chinese 
charge that the Soviets are slackening in 
the struggle to “defeat imperialism,” the 
Soviet letter states flatly: 

“We stand fully for the destruction of im- 
perialism and capitalism. We not only be- 
lieve in the inevitable destruction of capital- 
ism but are doing everything for this to be 
accomplished by class struggie, and as soon 
as possible.“ 

The Communists repeatedly stress that the 
goals which both seek are the same, but that 
the difference arises over the tactics used to 
achieve them: 

“The Chinese leaders * * * affirm that 
the main thing is to get rid of imperialism 
as soon as possible at the price of whatever 
sacrifices may be necessary. 

“To be sure, we too want to see an end to 
capitalism, but it is through the struggle of 
the working class and its allies that we in- 
tend to achieve socialism, and not over the 
ruins of a thermonuclear war. 

“But I we are for the policy of peaceful co- 
existence between states, it is also because 
this policy is still the best way to help the 
international revolutionary movement to 
achieve its main * objectives.“ 

During the latter part of 1963 statements 
which openly admitted that the dispute was 
over means and not ends became increasingly 
frequent. In November the official ideological 
journal World Marxist Review sermonſzed: 
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“The Chinese leaders will not get very far 
by trying to monopolize the idea, shared by 
all Communists, that the old bourgeois gov- 
ernments do not topple of their own accord, 
that as long as they are not “toppled” they 
will not yleld power to the new, socialist gov- 
ernments. There is not a single Communist 
who will dispute this revolutionary thesis. 
The argument with the leaders of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party is not about whether 
bourgeols governments should be “toppled,” 
but about how they should be toppled“ — 
solely by means of an armed uprising and 
civil war, or by various means other than an 
armed uprising, or at any rate civil war. In 
either case it is a question of revolutionary 
violence.“ “ 

While at the same time roundly condemn- 
ing each other, the Soviets and the Chinese 
rarely lose an opportunity to proclaim their 
over-all “unity and solidarity,” and express 
optimism that the future will bring a com- 
plete understanding: 

The Socialist camp will in the future be 
united and whole, embracing all Communist 
Parties, all truly revolutionary forces. We 
consider that what unites the Communists 
of all countries is immeasurably higher than 
the differences which divide it today. * * * 
We believe that the difficulties which exist 
today will be overcome and that the unity 
of the socialist camp and the international 
Communist movement will be insured. 

During the last days of 1963 and the first 
part of 1964, there were signs that the Chi- 
nese were becoming more conciliatory in 
their attitude toward the Soviets. While on 
a good will tour of Africa, Chinese Premier 
Chou En-lai stated that— 

“If anything unusual happens, the Soviet 
Union and China will stand shoulder to 
shoulder and arm to arm. 

“There are serious differences between the 
Chinese and Soviet Communist Parties on 
Marxist-Leninist principles. But we believe 
that the results of such disputes will event- 
ually be a solution on these principles. As 
for certain countries which try to exploit 
such a dispute for their own benefit, they 
will certainly be defeated. 

“Remember, both China and Russia belong 
to the Socialist camp.” 1 

Then, during the spring and summer of 
1964 the polemics between the two giants of 
the Communist world reached new antag- 
onistic heights. Despite repeated efforts by 
other members of the Communist bloc to 
heal the growing schism, the Chinese con- 
tinued to level one broadside after another 
at the Soviet Communist Party and at Khru- 
shchev himself. After a 6-month period of 
“self-restraint,” the Soviet Union retaliated 
by issuing a summons to a worldwide con- 
ference of Communist Parties to deal with 
the differences between the two factions. 
Although the differences were serious and 
far reaching, neither side appeared to be 
moving toward an open break. 

Many felt that with these developments 
the two former allies would never again 
unite for common action, but would allow 
“national” and “racial” differences to come 
to the fore. Others, noting the advanced 
ages of both Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung, 
felt that the differences could be solved only 
through a change of leadership in either or 
both of the countries. Still others felt that, 
should the split become final and irrevocable, 
the demands upon the defenses of the free 
world would increase, with both factions 
pursuing widely variant strategies. designed 
to bring about the ultimate worldwide vic- 
tory of the Communist system. To be well 
prepared for different kinds of offensives, 
they noted, is the first ingredient of security. 


‘There exists an extraordinary document 
by Jan Kozak, Historian of the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia, which explains in 
great detatl how the Communists took over 
in Czechoslovakia in 1948. Two chapters of 
this document came into the possession of 
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Western sources in 1959, and were reprinted 
in full by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities in 1962 under the title, “The New 
Role of the National Legislative Bodies in 
the Communist Conspiracy" (Washington: 
Government Printing Office). 

N. S. Khrushchev's Replies to Questions 
by I. Pietra, Director of the Italian News- 
paper Giorno,” Current Soviet Documents, 
May 6, 1963, p. 16. 

N. S. Khrushchev, “For New Victories for 
the World Communist Movement,” Kommu- 
nist, p. 73. 

* Luis Corvalan, “The Nations Must Choose 
Between Coexistence and Nuclear War,” El 
Siglo (The Century), Sept. 20, 1963. 

SGilberto Vieira, “The Attitude of the 


Chinese Communist Party and the Unity of | 


the Communist Movement,“ November 1963. 
Ernesto “Che” Guevara, Havana Radio 
Broadcast (European Service), Aug. 17, 1963. 
Roger Forton, “Peaceful Coexistence and 
World Revolution,” La Gauche (The Left), 
Brussels, Aug. 2, 1963. 

*Open Letter of CPSU Central Committee 
to All Party Organizations and All Commu- 
nists of the Soviet Union, July 14, 1963. 

» Waldeck Rochet, “Report to the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of 
France,” L'Humanité (Humanity), Oct. 8, 
1963. Rochet is Secretary General of the 
French Communist Party. 

1 Pedro Motta Lima, “Who Is Revising 
Agreed Decisions?” World Marxist Review, 
November 1963, p. 53. 

u Alvaro Cunhal, The U.S.S.R. Is the Main 
Bulwark of World Revolution,” Pravda, Nov. 
3, 1963. 

12 Chou En-lal, Interview in Cairo, Dec. 20, 
1963. 
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Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 24, 1964, in the forum of the 
State education building, a splendid 
meeting of the NAACP, Dauphin County 
Branch, and its guests was held. 

The Reverend Franklin L. Henley, 
president of the Dauphin County Branch 
and minister of St. Paul’s Baptist Church, 
1201 North 17th Street, Harrisburg, Pa., 
has been doing a yeomans job in aiding 
and promoting the peaceful development 
of the Civil Rights movement in our area. 
He has been active in every phase of the 
movement and the adjustment which has 
been occurring: 

I had the privilege of speaking to the 
audience present at this meeting. In- 
cluded herewith is the speech I delivered: 
SPEECH or CONGRESSMAN JOHN C. KUNKEL, 

NAACP Meetino, HARRISBURG, PA,, SEPTEM- 

BER 24, 1964 

My advocacy of civil rights is lifelong. It 
is based on heritage and tradition, on edu- 
cation and study. But primarily on my 
firm belief in the equality of all men before 
God 


My great-grandfather, Dr. William W. 
Rutherford, was one of the early abolition- 
ists. His home, located where the Dauphin 
County courthouse now stands, was an un- 
derground railroad station for fugitive slaves 
during the Civil War. This occupation was 
unpopular. He was rotten egged on several 
occasions by the majority who disagreed 
strongly with his views. 
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Here I am 100 years later, urging the same 
principles and receiving a good measure of 
approval for my efforts. While my efforts 
on behalf of them are more effective (due 
to my representing you in the Congress of 
the United States), nevertheless it does not 
require 50 much courage on my part as was 
shown by my great grandfather. After all, 
a hundred years have made a tremendous 
difference. Progress has been slow but there 
has been progress. “Now we have taken the 
big leap.” 

During my lifetime, well before ever seek- 
ing public office, I tried in many small ways 
to help promote the cause of equality. 

Apparently this family trait will reach into 
the next generation. My stepson, Dr. Min- 
ster Kunkel was given the NAACP Freedom 
Award by the State of Pennsylvania in rec- 
ognition of his trip to the Congo. During 
that time he performed surgery on well 
over 550 Congolese patients in an effort to 
help the sad conditions existing there, 

Naturally I was an ardent supporter of 
civil rights legislation during the present 
Congress. As a matter of fact I have sup- 
ported all civil rights legislation, including 
antipoll tax and antilynching during my 
15 ½ years of service. 

My efforts have been directed also on many 
occasions to securing greater job opportuni- 
ties at higher levels with various business 
firms and people in Dauphin County and in 
many other little ways which are so im- 
portant in the long run. If all of us keep 
our eyes open for these little things and 
do them, weill speed the pace toward true 
equality by leaps and bounds, 

The civil rights bill is a tremendous step 
forward. It adds the stamp of legislative 
approval to that given by the Supreme Court 
and the executive branch of the Government. 
It is broad in scope. It covers all the major 
areas in which discrimination now exists, It 
is a legislative affirmation of the citizenshp 
rights of all of us. We know the underlying 
reason for the legislation was to rectify the 
plight of the Negro. But the basis of the 
legislation is equality for all mankind, Keep 
this in mind. 

In practical effect this law also transfers 


‘the burden of proof in securing rights from 


the Negro to the alleged offender. No statu- 
tory law can completely end discrimination. 
Remember that. It takes time and many 
court interpretations to work out exactly 
what the law means. How far it goes, Cases 
will be arising under this law for years to 
come. But the pattern is set. The language 
is clear. 

I feel the answers will be just and what we 
expect them to be, 

Undoubtedly additional personnel will be 
needed by the Department of Justice to aid 
and carry out the new duties thrust upon it. 
You can count on me to do my best to see 
that the Department of Justice is supplied 
with fully adequate manpower to do the job. 

Final success will depend greatly on co- 
operative action at the State, county, city 
and local levels. You people here at home 
have a lot of work to do—work in which I 
will be proud to assist whenever time permits. 

All of us must strive to make these changes 
as rapidly and as quickly as can be done. 
We must work together in harmony. Here 
in Dauphin County we have been having just 
that kind of outstanding leadership and fine 
cooperation which ultimately will bring to 
full fruition the goals’ of this legislation. 
This has to be done bit by bit all over this 
vast Nation of ours—in the States, the towns, 
the villages, the townships. It requires an 
adjustment in the thinking of many. All of 
us must learn to believe in equality deep 
down in our hearts. Ultimate success lies 
in the hearts and minds of men. 

Given equal opportunity for education, 
jobs and full access to all facilities, it will 
not be long until the Negro will have com- 
pletely proven that he can attain equality 
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with the best of us. In fact, many have 
done so already, such as Ralph Bunche and 
Carl Rowan. But the field of sports gives 
us the most tangible proof of this. The 
Negro has had a greater degree of equality 
in this field for some years. Our Negro ath- 
letes have shown that they rank with the 
best. Willie Mays and Jim Brown are prime 
examples, What would we have done in the 
last few Olympics if it had not been for our 
Negro athletes? In tennis and golf the Ne- 
groes are rapidly rising to the top. You 
never hear of any racial feeling or race dis- 
crimination in the field of sports, except on 
rare occasions. I believe this proves what 
can and will happen in all fields of human 
endeavor. 

The national leaders of NAACP and other 
national leaders such as Martin Luther King, 
have taken the position that now is the time 
for restraint. I thoroughly agree with them. 
We must avoid race riots and violent dis- 
turbances, My own judgment is that many 
of the recent riots, which in most cases have 
been called race riots, are in many instances 
primarily pure hoodlumism based on a de- 
sire to loot and having little if anything to do 
with the race question. We must remember, 
also, in this connection that the Communists 
never miss an opportunity to step in and 
promote disturbances. May I add paren- 
thetically here that the Negro leadership de- 
serves unstinted praise for the way in which 
they have kept their movement free of com- 
munistic influence during all the recent 
turmoil, 

We in the United States are frequently 
criticized for having discriminatory prac- 
tices, We should be. I follow history and 
current events very carefully. But no where 
in the world is there a society free from dis- 
crimination. It exists everywhere. India 
has its caste system. The British have a 
rigid social structure. South America is the 
same. So it goes east, west, north, and south, 
However, only here in the United States is 
there a sincere and nationwide movement 
afoot to end all discrimination. The rest are 
shuting their eyes to thelr own sins and 


criticizing us. Furthermore, we will suc- 
ceed. But it will take time. Rome wasn't 
bullt in a day. 


Many people ask me what changes should 
be made in the law. Undoubtedly as time 
goes on many changes will be needed in the 
law. But, for the time being, I think we 
should all give full support to the law as it 
is. Plaws will appear—then they can be 
corrected. 

Maybe it is because Iam an optimist, But 
frankly I think we have done extremely well 
in this country during the past few months. 
I do not like to hear the comment about “re- 
straint until after the election“ because I be- 
eve we should have restraint before and 
after the election and at all times—just so 
long as we can see tangible progress being 
made. I was delighted to read in the paper 
today about the quick action the Supreme 
Court was going to take on the recent public 
accommodation case. If the Court will act 
quickly on all cases brought under the civil 
rights bill, then the exact scope can be found 
more quickly and everyone's rights can be 
Protected at a much earlier time. Quick 
ren action is a key to the success of this 

UI. 

It will hasten the time when we can all 
hear the voice of Leviticus “proclaiming 
liberty throughout the land to all the in- 
habitants thereof.“ 


Reverend Henley delivered a magnifi- 
cent, down-to-earth talk which really 
reached into the fundamentals of the 
problem. I hope the Members will read 
this address of his with the care and 
attention it richly merits. 


Reverend Henley’s speech follows: 
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ADDRESS oF REV. FRANKLIN L. HENLEY 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished candidates, 
honorable platform guest, and fellow citi- 
zens, Iam delighted to welcome you tonight 
to the First Preedom Rally sponsored by the 
Dauphin County Branch, National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People. 
The branch not only welcomes you, but we 
wish to express our sincere thanks to the 
candidates for coming here to present their 
platform upon which they seek support, now, 
and on November 3. We also thank you, 
the citizens, for coming out to hear these 
oustanding community, State, and National 
leaders. 

The NAACP as you know, is a nonpartisan 
organization composed of members of all 
political parties, except the Communist 
Party and such allied political organizations, 
the Ku Klux Klan, the White Citizens 
Council, the John Birch Society, and the 
Black Muslims, The NAACP was not or- 
ganized to fight other citizens and has lived 
up to this during the 55 years of its his- 
tory. The purpose of the organization is to 
fight against the social cancer that exists in 
our society, which is discrimination, segre- 
gation, and injustice. The cure is equality 
and justice for all citizens in every phase of 
American life, Unless this cure, which is the 
only social medicine with therapeutic value, 
is accepted, our society is doomed, just as 
sure as a man suffering with advanced physi- 
cal cancer, 

During this month and next, meetings are 
being sponsored by our organization through- 
out our Nation to ask the political candidates 
of both major parties to join with us in a 
cure of this social ill. 

The Negro does not seek any advantage 
oyer other citizens. Why should he? Yet, 
propaganda against our organization and the 
civil rights bill is being spread real thick 
throughout our country today. The civil 
rights bill doés not give any advantage to 
the Negro, but seeks, according to the state- 
ment made by the distinguished U.S. Sen- 
ator, Wayne Morse, of Oregon, to bring the 
Negro as a citizen into the Constitution of 
the United States of America. I ask you to- 
night, Is there anything wrong with this? 
Is there anything wrong with assuring every 
citizen the right to buy a home wherever he 
desires, to be accepted as an employee based 
on qualifications alone and that qualifica- 
tion should not include color? Is there any- 
thing wrong in American citizens being given 
the opportunity to register and vote? Is 
there anything wrong in serving American 
citizens in places of public accommodations, 
if that citizen meets all the rules and reg- 
ulations of the establishment, such as proper 
attire, etc.; should he be denied simply be- 
cause of his color? If this practice is con- 
tinued it will dehumanize some members of 
a race so treated, and fill them with contempt 
for law and decency. When a business is 
opened to the public, this includes the Negro, 
for he is a large part of the American pub- 
lic, There is no such thing as a private busi- 
ness, all businesses must be licensed by the 
government, and must depend upon the pub- 
lic for its existence. The Negro is a part of 
the government, and pays his taxes the same 
as other citizens, therefore, his money pays 
the salaries and other oxpenses involved in 
maintaining the licensing agency, as well as 
the other services the government must give 
to each business, such as inspection, police 
and fire protection, building and upkeep of 
streets and roads that lead to the places of 
business, and many other services. 

I ask you tonight, fellow Americans, can 
there be anything wrong with sending our 
children to the best schools? Should we be 
forced to send our children to schools ill 
equipped and staffed with teachers who are 
not prepared for their jobs? 

If a teacher, Negro or white, is not pre- 


pared to teach white children, he is not pre- 
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pared to teach Negro children, and we do not 
want him teaching our children. We need 
the best equipment and the best teachers, 
because of 100 years of neglect, and in order 
to cure the social ills in America, somehow, 
the educational level of the Negro must be 
brought up to the national level. We are 
not responsibie for this neglect; therefore, we 
must not be expected to make up for it alone. 
This condition exists because we were not 
brought into the mainstream of American 
life after our slave experience. As we study 
world history we notice that this has not 
happened to others, after their freedom from 
servitude, Even after wars, we move to 
bring the subdued people back into the main- 
stream of the world’s economy. The Ameri-* 
can section of Germany and the nation of 
Japan are two examples: We have poured 
money and skill into these two countries, so 
that today they are the most prosperous 
people on earth, almost completely without 
unemployment. The Negro was brought to 
America against his will, and used to clear 
the land, build the roads, worked inhuman 
hours in the mines and mills, contributing 
human energy to make this country great, 
yet after 100 years of citizenship he has not 
been accepted into the mainstream of op- 
portunities which he helped to create for 
others. By keeping alive segregation, dis- 
crimination and injustice have created a 80- 
ciety in America that is responsible for the 
ghettoes, the high rate of crime, juvenile 
delinquency, and a lack of skill among the 
Negroes which has resulted in a high rate of 
unemployment. The average income of the 
Negro college graduate is below that of the 
whites completing only the eighth grade. 
Using President Johnson's guideline of $3,000 
between poverty and no-poverty, I would like 
to give you this picture. In 1962, 44 out of 
every 100 Negro families earned less than 
$3,000 a year, compared to 17 out of 100 
white families. 

More than 60 percent of the white families 
were farmers in the Southern States. These 
conditions create tension in the Negro com- 
munity, and all the poverty and social pro- 
grams will not relieve the tension until the 
Negro is accepted completely as a human 
being. Iam not speaking of being accepted 
on a social level, this is personal, and like 
water, will seek its own level. I am speak- 
ing of involvement; that is the opportunity 
to become a part of Government, business, 
employment, and community, State, and 
National responsibilities. 

In conclusion, permit me to say to you 
that the NAACP and all responsible Negroes 
are opposed to violence and rioting in every 
form. We know that this type of action will 
hurt our cause. We also know that political 
leaders using violence by Negroes as a politi- 
cal issue will hurt their cause at the polls 
November 3. They are using it to insult and 
degrade more than 20 million decent and 
loyal citizens, knowing that less than one- 
tenth of 1 percent of our people are involved 
in this ugly act, that cannot be condoned or 
tolerated by the members of our race. These 
same politicians have failed to say one word 
about the violence going on continuously in 
the State of Mississippi, where more than 22 
churches have been burned, and many others 
bombed. They have said nothing about the 
Negro Educator and Reserve Officer in the 
U.S. Army, who was torn to bits by the KKK 
in the State of Georgia, and the particular 
type of justice that freed the confessed kill- 
ers, They have said nothing about the 
violence that took place in the States of Ver- 
mont and Oregon on Labor Day. These 
politicians cannot see these acts, because 
they are color blind. You know, and I know, 
that this is not equal justice under the law. 
So tonight we ask of you, equal opportunity 
and justice after you are elected to the office 
you seek. We wish for you the very best 
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during your campaign, and for many years 
of faithful and dedicated service to the great- 
est people on earth. May God be with you 
and guide you in the making of every deci- 
sion for the good of all the people. 


The United States and the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. TAFT. Mr, Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I insert the following 
speech which I made before the Zionist 
Organization of America in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at this point: 

THE Untrep STATES AND THE MIDDLE East 


Dr. Nussbaum, Secretary Harriman, mem- 
bers of the Zionist Organization of America, 
and your guests, I am deeply honored to be 
here tonight to discuss with you problems of 
interest to all Americans. The fact that 
this is an election year looms large in the 
minds of many of us, and does not skip 
those who are candidates. But if ever there 
was an area of discussion that should be 
divorced from the realms of partisanship, it 
is the problems relating to Israel. They are 
and have been so varied and complicated that 
they can hardly stand any approach that is 
not carefully studied and judicious. Yet at 
the same time, they are so immediate that 
a moratorium on discussion does not seem 
desirable or wise. A new look is imperative 
before it is too late. For that reason many 
voices have spoken up from both parties. 
It has long been so. 

I remember with pride the fact that the 
late great Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver first 
focused my father’s attention on the birth 
pangs of Israel and won his deep interest and 
lifelong support. I value deeply the help and 
friendship of his most able son today. 

One of my most vivid memories is of my 
discussions with my father regarding the 
preparation and delivery by me for him of 
his last major address, made before the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews in 
Cincinnati on May 26, 1953. I shared his 
sentiments then, and I share them stil! now, 
when he said: 

“I have been criticized by some because I 
supported the independence of Israel and 
have stood on thelr side against Egypt and 
Jordan which tried to destroy them. I sup- 
ported a free Israel because of my earnest 
belief in justice and freedom and the keeping 
of promises. The Balfour Declarations dur- 
ing the first World War, the British mandate 
of Palestine and our own undertakings which 
tied us in during the first World War and 
during the maintenance of the mandate, I 
believe clearly constituted a promise to es- 
tablish a Jewish national home. A Jewish 
national home could only mean a State 
where Jews predominated and could not be 
ruled or persecuted by others. I believe the 
State should have been established at the 
height of the power of the Allies during the 
Second World War. If that had been done, I 
doubt if we would have ever had the Israel 
War, or the fleeing of the Palestine Arabs, 
or the dangerous conditions in that region 
of the world today because Israel had to take 
up arms to establish their own independence, 
the British having abandoned the mandate. 
I have supported the movement because it 
seemed to me it was the only way in which 
we could assure freedom for millions of Jews 
who lived in countries where they would al- 
Ways be subjected to intermittent attacks 
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and persecution, I supported it because it 
undertook to relieve the world of the prob- 
lem of resettling a large number of Jewish 
refugees, for which the world had proposed 
no better solution.” 

These beliefs he came by naturally. His 
father and the Congress in 1911 had termi- 
nated a Russian trade treaty on account of 
persecution of the Jews. He came by it in- 
tellectually, too, however, for the spirit and 
strengthening of individual freedom and 
dignity to which he was so dedicated seem 
to me to be inherent in the precepts of Zion- 
ism. 


But while such principles remain everdur- 
ing, circumstances, and attitudes change 
with remarkable haste. Reflecting on the 
dozen years that have passed, much has 
changed. 

The population and economic strength of 
Israel have expanded greatly. So have the 
population and power of its Arab neighbors. 
The number of registered Palestinian ref- 
ugees is about 1.2 million as compared to 
the original 725,000, and a new gen- 
eration of Israeli and Palestinian refugees 
approach the brink of adulthood with new 
attitudes and problems. 

The original UNWRA tasks of mere suste- 
nance and shelter have shifted to rehabilita- 
tion, integration, and resettlement. 

The Lebanon occupation and Suez crisis 
have left their own marks upon the history 
of the Near East and also of the world. 

Nuclear spread and weapons potential cast 
a long shadow of fear over the existence of 
any armed conflict, yet, in spite of it, the 
virus of aggression has spread rather than re- 
ceded in the Near East. The growth and 
encouragement of irredentism continues, and 
the flames are fanned by Nasser at every op- 
portunity. Each step forward toward peace 
and stability seems to be followed by a step 
and a half back. 

Many of these factors are beyond the con- 
trol of any one of us or of our country. But 
we must recognize as an additional and con- 
tributing factor that there has been a basic 
change in, or at least a wide reorientation of, 
US. foreign policy toward avoiding confron- 
tation with problems of international aggres- 
sion, discrimination, and subversion. Now 
we attempt to meet them, if at all, only by 
negotiation and by trade favors and 
assistance. 

In present horrible potentialities of nuclear 
holocaust, caution and prevention must cer- 
tainly be paramount. The launching of such 
a conflict by ourselves must be, and ts, wholly 
abjured, but our leaders seem unable to en- 
gage successfully in the bargaining contest 
with nonmilitary weapons, even though we 
have a tremendous moral and economic ar- 
senal. Instead, our international relations 
resemble a labor negotiation with compul- 
sory arbitration at the end of the road, yet 
we make concession after concession without 
getting much in return. This often 
strengthens rather than weakens our adver- 
saries. We hear repeatedly from the State 
Department that each situation is enor- 
mously complicated and must be examined 
on its own, but the virtual abandonment for 
expediency of principles such as national self- 
determination, no benefit from aggression, 
and freedom and justice for individuals, can 
win us no respect. In the long run it will 
damage the likelihood of peaceful solutions. 
As in jurisprudence, the ad hoc approach 
eventually breaks down the certainty of and 
respect for law. 

Admittedly, these are generalities. Let's 
be specific as to the Middle East. In spite 
of Nasser’s continued and increasing threats 
to Israel, his undiminished military inter- 
vention in Yemen, and his machinations to 
control other Arab nations, we continue our 
aid to him. These issues arose most recent- 
ly in relation to an amendment to this year’s 
Public Law 480 Food for Peace“ bill pro- 
posed by Congressman OLIVER BOLTON. This 
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amendment would have eliminated any pos- 
sibility of the United Arab Republic quali- 
fying as a “friendly” nation, because, as 
Botton put it, “The President has not seen 
fit to determine that an aggression is going 
on and is being perpetrated by the United 
Arab Republic“ as the President is author- 
ized to do under the Foreign Afd Authoriz- 
ation Act. Apparently, administration and 
State Department policy in this regard was 
expressed by Congressman GALLAGHER, a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
when he said: 

“Termination of sales of surplus U.S. food- 
stuffs to the United Arab Republic would not 
affect that country’s capabilities. It could 
survive without our food-for-peace program 
by tightening its belt, reducing the Uving 
standards of its people, and increasing its 
reliance on the Soviets. Termination would 
not affect the United Arab Republic military 
program, but it would leave us with reduced 
influence in the United Arab Republic and 
throughout the area. By removing ourselves 
from the United Arab Republic scene, par- 
ticularly at this critical juncture in Near 
Eastern affairs, we could help the Soviets 
recapture without a battle the favored posi- 
tion it held in the post-Suez period when 
we had no surplus food disposal program in 
the United Arab Republic.” 

This statement lays bare the erroneous 
philosophy of our leadership that we must 
ignore or overlook aggression for fear the 
aggressor will turn elsewhere for aid. The 
contrary is true and the United States aid to 
Egypt ($204 million in fiscal 1963 and $144.5 
million in fiscal 1964) has enable the diver- 
sion of that nation's resources to preparing 
for and carrying out the business of aggres- 
sion, 

If this were an isolated instance of such 
policies, it might be excused, but the same 
attitudes seem to exist with regard to tyran- 
nies of the left and of the right. For some 
reason, our leaders seem to fee] ashamed to 
speak out and assume moral and actual 
leadership in foreign affairs even for causes 
we know are just and against actions we 
know are just and against actions we know 
are wrong. For instance, unlike the 1911 
action I referred to before, we see action 
stymied on congressional proposals, such as 
my own, condemning cultural and religious 
repression of the Jews in the Soviet Union. 
Apparently we have become too sophisticated 
to point out unpleasant truths. Such a posi- 
tion would cost us nothing, but would hold 
up to world scrutiny the corruption and 
falsity of communism and its claims, 

Examples of such default of leadership by 
the United States are unfortunately all too 
common, We see them in NATO, in the 
UN., in the Far East, and especially in the 
Fulbright approach to the Cuban and Latin 
American Communist threats. They need 
not be detailed here. But they have a 
broad meaning that bodes ill for our posi- 
tion in the Near East, particularly as to 
the threats to Israel. And, with the Nasser- 
inspired and supported building of an irre- 
dentist army of Palestinian refugees, the time 
for a firm position is overdue. In spite of 
this, we find in the President and the admin- 
istration leaders a great reluctance to use 
existing powers to cut off aid to Egypt. This 
was shown in the debate over the Gruening 
amendment to the foreign ald bill last No- 
vember, when Senator HUMPHREY first want- 
ed to eliminate the Presidential authority 
to deny aid if the recipient was merely “pre- 
‘paring for aggressive military efforts.” But 
even he at that time agreed Egypt was ac- 
tually involved, saying: 

“I favor cutting off our aid to Egypt. From 
the available evidence, it would appear that 
Nasser is guilty," and again, 

“We have ample information in regard to 
the conduct of Egypt, and there Is no doubt 
about what Egypt has been doing,” 
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How does this jibe with the failure to act, 
Since or now, on the part of the Senator's 
present running mate? 

What then should we be proposing and 
doing to recapture leadership of the free 
world on a basis of moral as well as military 
and material leadership? ‘The course of the 
big stick is not the answer and can’t be in 
a nuclear age. We will not gain by bullying 
or threatening. But strong trade, aid, and 
Other economic weapons are in our hands. 
If we care to use them they can be of 
tremendous importance. Even so, they may 
not be half so potent as a clear and un- 
equivocal restatement that we will co what 
We believe is right, we will do it consistently, 
and we will not ourselves be blackmailed or 
bullied. 

For a start on such a course, I suggest that 
we move to cut off aid and trade with na- 
tions that we believe to be preparing for 
military aggression. We can encourage other 
freedom-loving and peaceful peoples, if nec- 
essary by boycott, to do the same. 

We should move with dispatch to cause 
United Nations enforcement of its original 
Security Council positions precepts for the 
Middle East such as free passage through the 
Suez Canal. 

We should take leadership and push for 
enforcement of the World Court ruling re- 
garding withdrawal of voting rights by those 
falling to support peacekeeping activities of 
the U.N. It will not suffice to stand silent as 
we did in the U.N. Congo troop removal where 
Our fear of offense to Russia in pressing the 
Voting issue apparently dominated our policy 
or lack of it. 

We should push for reform of the U.N. 
Charter to eliminate the veto and to reconsti- 
tute the Security Council as the policy body 
of the organization. The unplanned buildup 
of the General Assembly and Secretariat 
powers are threatening the very existence of 
the U.N, as a peacekeeping organization. The 
voting ratios in the General Assembly con- 
stitute a particularly severe threat insofar 
as Israel is concerned. 

These suggestions are not radical. They 
Would move toward setting up a meaningful 
international organization and a body of 
international law with a U.S. position strong- 
ly backing it. The future of Israel and the 
cause of Zionism would be implemented and 
the course toward world peace best served. 
Our country would be answering its chal- 
lenge with an acceptance of the task of its 
Own “Aliyah.” Your organization and your 
members can have a vast influence upon such 
a course. 


The Farmer: His Fortune and His Peril— 
A Report on Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 88th 
Congress, working with a sympathetic, 
vigorous, and helpful administration, has 
turned the tides of fortune for the farm- 
ers of America. This, and the preceding 
87th Congress, forestalled a collapse of 
the farm economy. We have revived 
ge ae of the future in rural Amer- 
ca. 

In January of 1961, when the 87th 
Congress convened—and it was the year 
that President John F. Kennedy was in- 
augurated in Washington—the Nation's 
agriculture, our basic and largest indus- 
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try, was plunging headlong toward bank- 
ruptcy. 
CASTROPHE AVERTED 

We averted the catastrophe that was 
then impending. 

This Congress, and the preceding 87th 
Congress, cadled a halt to the destruc- 
tion of the farm program, 

First. We reversed the downslide of 
farm prices. In these 4 years, $16 bil- 
lion has been added to the gross income 
of agriculture, as compared with the 
previous 4 years. Net income is up by 
$3 billion over this period. 

Second. We have reversed the buildup 
of unmanageable surpluses, which by 
1961 threatened to bring the entire 
structure of farm programs crashing 
down in ruins. 

At the beginning of 1961 the surplus 
of feed grains totaled 85 million tons; 
the surplus of wheat totaled 1,400 mil- 
lion bushels. Through the emergency 
feed grains and wheat programs enacted 
by Congress and carried out by the ad- 
ministration, the buildup of surpluses has 
been stopped and turned into reverse. 
Stocks of feed grains are down by 15 mil- 
lion tons—almost one-fifth. Stocks of 
wheat are down more than one-third, to 
about 900 million bushels. 

The reversal of the buildup in sur- 
pluses has freed agriculture from the 
most immediate threat of destruction 
of farm programs. Annual storage costs 
are down over $225 million. More than 
that—our actions during the past 3% 
years have resulted in savings of over $2 
billion that would ultimately have been 
added to the cost of farm programs if 
the Nation had attempted to continue 
with programs that were in effect in 
1961. 

Without our effort, it is entirely reas- 
onable to presume that farm programs 
would have become impossible to main- 
tain, and farm income would have fallen 
to less than one-half of what it is today. 
By averting a surplus calamity, and en- 
actment of new forward-looking pro- 
grams, we have constructed a base upon 
which to rebuild a farm program that 
will enable farmers again to share equi- 
tably in the Nation’s prosperity. 

THE PERIL WE FACE 

But, Mr. Speaker, the Nation's agri- 
culture stands today face to face with 
another peril. It is a political peril. 

The Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent is pledged, if elected, to the com- 
plete destruction of the farmers’ price 
and production stabilization program. 
The consequence would be bankrupicy 
in rural America. 

The American farmer is the world's 
most efficient producer. The output of 
the average agricultural worker in the 
past decade has increased almost three 
times as much as the average worker in 
industry. I will tell you frankly that the 
thing which burdens may conscience is 
the failure of our economy—in spite of 
all our efforts—to reward the farmer’s 
efficiency with income gains as fast as 
those made by other people in our 
economy. 

The year 1965 will be a year of big 
decisions for farm programs. 

The wheat program will come up for 
renewal next year. The feed grain pro- 
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gram will expire next year. The wool 
program has just 1 more year to go, 
anr the sugar program is slated to ex- 
pire at midnight, December 31, 1964— 
before the new Congress even gets back 
to Washington. The cotton program 
must be renewed in 1964, 

Regardless of who is elected President, 
the Congress might vote to continue a 
cotton program, and a wheat program, 
and a feed grain program, and a wool 
program, and a sugar program. But 
when such bills are laid on his desk, the 
next President will have it within his 
power to bring about the “prompt and 
final termination” of all these programs 
one by one by the simple stroke of his 


pen. 
This is the farmer’s peril. 
REPORT TO THE PEOPLE 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress now is 
completing its work, and it is my duty, 
as chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, to review for the Members 
of the House, and to advise the country 
at large, concerning the work of this 
Congress, and of the administration, in 
behalf of agriculture. Moreover, I deem 
it to be my obligation to bring into per- 
spective for the Nation the circum- 
stances of our farmers and their families 
who have made this the best fed and 
best clothed nation on earth, and who 
now feed millions of hungry, freedom- 
loving peoples around the world. 

I deem it my duty, also, to identify the 
peril of our farm people, and conse- 
quently our total economy, from the in- 
volvement of their business in partisan 
politics. 

FARMERS’ PROBLEMS IN PARTISAN POLITICS 

Mr. Speaker, I would be less than 
frank with my colleagues if I did not tell 
the House that this review is presented, 
in one respect, with a heavy heart. 

In years past I have been proud to 
stand in the well of the House and com- 
mend Republicans and Democrats alike 
for their devoted service to the farm 
families of America. There was a day 
when we could not tell one party from 
the other as legislation seeking a parity 
of position for rural America came into 
this House for consideration. I recall 
with great satisfaction those years when 
I fought shoulder to shoulder with Hon. 
Clifford R. Hope, of Kansas, then the 
Republican farm leader, 

But, Mr. Speaker, those days and those 
years a long past. 

It is distressing to me that, in pre- 
senting this report, I must note that, 
with very few exceptions, bill after bill 
in the interest of agriculture has met 
strong, and ofttimes overwhelming, re- 
sistance from the Republican Members 
of this body. Our Republican friends 
have made political issues of the policies 
of our Government that served our farm 
people so long and so well. 

By the best statistics available to me, 
more than 90 percent of the Republicans 
were recorded as opposing the emergency 
feed grain bill, the voluntary wheat pro- 
gram of 1962, and the Food and Agricul- 
ture Act of 1962. On the bill to aid 
western cattle ranges in 1962, Senate 
Republicans voted 88 percent against it. 
Republicans voted almost as a bloc 
against the wheat-cotton bill passed in 
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early April of this year, and against the 
food stamp plan expansion. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, those who fought 
hardest against virtually every effort in 
the Congress to restore a parity posi- 
tion to agriculture now are taking to 
public platforms shouting the loudest 
about what the Congress has “failed to 
do” for agriculture. I hope our farm 
people will not be misled. I personally 
like to think of the greater strides we 
could have made, to bring agriculture 
into parity position in the Nation’s 
prosperity, if we could have had the 
cooperation and companionship of those 
who now so bitterly criticize our accom- 
plishments. 

URBAN SUPPORT OF AGRICULTURE COMMENDED 


Mr. Speaker, at this point I want 
especially to commend the Democratic 
Members of this body who represent 
urban constituencies, for their support 
of policies and measures in behalf of 
farm people. There are now only about 
135 Members of this 435-Member body 
who represent districts. with predomi- 
nantly agricultural interests. No farm 
bill can pass in this body without sup- 
port from a substantial number of our 
city friends. 

Our Members from the cities have 
demonstrated that they will not be moved 
by schemes to prejudice city people 
against farmers. 

It is unthinkable that urban people 
can be persuaded to such prejudice. A 
population predominantly predisposed to 
agriculture controlled the Congress and 
the State legislatures during the forma- 
tive and development years of this coun- 
try, and it was during this time of great 
rural influence and power that the laws 
and the free enterprise climate were 
created for the growth of the greatest in- 
dustrial Nation on earth. To speculate 
now that the predominant urban popu- 
lation might turn upon and repress the 
less-numerous population in agriculture 
would be to suggest that a former rural 
ascendency should have legislated 
against the growth of cities. Both pro- 
positions are preposterous. 

I commend the statesmanship of the 
Members of this body representing urban 
constituencies who have supported sound 
and solid measures essential to the well- 
being of rural America. 

A STORY ON THREE PARTS 


Mr. Speaker, to bring this report into 
proper focus it is best to recount briefly. 
the story of agriculture over the last one- 
third century. This story is divided into 
three distinct parts: A 20-year story; 
an 8-year story, and a 4-year story. 
These three parts together are unmis- 
takable and implicit in their message on 
what is good and what is bad for the 
farm people of this country. 

THE 20-YEAR STORY—1933-52 INCLUSIVE 


In 1932, our farm people were wracked 
and wretched in poverty, in the depth 
of the great depression. The Demo- 
cratic Party in its platform that year 
pledged “the enactment of every con- 
stitutional measure that will aid the 
farmers to receive for their basic farm 
commodities prices in excess of cost.” 

On this platform, on this pledge, the 
Nation’s farm program was constructed. 
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This program made the law of supply 
and demand work for the farmer and not 
against him. Companion programs 
turned on the lights in rural America 
through REA, and soil and water con- 
servation became a national objective 
and actuality. These and other under- 
takings brought a rebirth of hope. 

Agriculture emerged from the great de- 
pression. 

Farmers moved on to their greatest era 
of prosperity in all history. 

For 11 consecutive years—1942-52 in- 
clusive—farm prices were at or above 
100 percent of parity. The Government 
actually made a profit of $13 million in 
its price support operations in the 20 
years, 1933 through 1952, on basic farm 
commodities. 

There was prosperity in the country- 
side. Business on Main Street was hum- 
ming. 

THE 8-YEAR STORY—1953-—60 INCLUSIVE 

In 1953 a Republican administration 
was installed in Washington. Mr. Ezra 
T. Benson became Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Production adjustment was deempha- 
sized. Price supports were lowered. The 
farm program, as it had operated suc- 
cessfully for 20 years, was virtually de- 
stroyed. 

Great surpluses accumulated. Farm 
prices went into an 8-year slide; and in 
those 8 years—1953-60—net farm income 
fell $20 billion below such income in the 
8 previous years. Government costs on 
agriculture ran into the billions of dol- 
lars. In fact, more money was spent in 
those 8 years by the Department of Agri- 
culture than in all the Department's pre- 
vious 90-year history. 

THE 4-YEAR STORY—1961-64 INCLUSIVE 


When a Democratic administration 
returned to Washington in 1961, agricul- 
ture again was on the edge of ruin. 
Farmers were leaving the land by the 
hundreds of thousands. Many former 
flourishing Main Street towns were be- 
coming ghost towns. 

The new administration and the Con- 
gress moved promptly to halt and reverse 
the downslide in farm income. This we 
have accomplished. We have worked 
against great odds. We have found that 
many.farmers lost faith in their own 
program during those 80 years when 
Secretary Benson was deliberately de- 
stroying this program. We have had to 
work against the opposition of the ma- 
jority of our Republican friends. Not- 
withstanding all these difficulties, gross 
farm income has increased by $16 billion 
during the most recent 4 years, as com- 
pared with the 4 years prior to 1961. Net 
farm income is up by more than $3 bil- 
lion during the same period. 

Business on many Main Streets is 
humming again. 

Broad consumer programs, making 
maximum use of our food and fiber 
abundances, especially for our needy 
people, have been established. Food-for- 
Peace shipments have been multiplied, 
carrying food and fiber from our farms 
to more than 100 million people in 100 
nations. Community programs are un- 
derway in our Main Street towns. 

All America, and the millions of peo- 
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ple in the free world, are benefiting from 
the genius of our farmers’ productivity. 

Mr. Speaker, of course I do not im- 
pugn or question the motives of anyone, 
no matter how reckless or bitter he has 
been, in opposing sound and sensible and 
fair and equitable policies and programs 
for our farm people. However, I am at 
a loss to understand their position, in 
view of the foregoing facts and figures, 
and in view of the independent studies 
of economists from time to time that 
have set forth clearly what would hap- 
pen in this country if our farm program 
were scuttled. 

ECONOMISTS’ CONCLUSIONS 


I hold in my hand a paper just pre- 
pared, on request, by Dr. Walter W. Wil- 
cox, senior specialist of the Legislative 
Reference Service, Library of Congress. 
Dr. Wilcox was asked to review and draw 
conclusions from previous and well pub- 
licized separate studies by a committee 
from land grant colleges, by economists 
at Iowa State University and at Cornell 
University, by Professor Brandow at 
Pennsylvania State University, by econ- 
omists at the Center for Agricultural and 
Economic Development at Iowa State 
University, and by Tyner and Tweeten, 
economists at Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity. 

Earlier I stated that the 87th and 88th 
Congresses had averted a catastrophe in 
agriculture, by halting the destruction of 
the farm program. 

Dr. Wilcox utilized the methods devel- 
oped in these earlier studies at Iowa 
State, Cornell, Pennsylvania State, and 
Oklahoma State, and has concluded that, 
in the absence of price support and acre- 
age diversion programs, net farm income 
in 1961, 1962, and 1963, instead of aver- 
aging $12.6 billion a year, as it actually 
did, would have plunged to $6 billion. 
Moreover, he states that, under these cir- 
cumstances, farmers’ realized net income 
in 1964 and 1965 would not be expected 
to average more than $6 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, it is true that the job we 
have done, to avert catastrophe in agri- 
culture, has been costly. I have said on 
previous occasions, and I repeat and em- 
phasize now that, outside of money spent 
on the weapons of defense against for- 
eign enemies, this probably is the best 
investment the American taxpayers have 
made. 

The study by Dr. Wilcox shows that 
for each $1 the Government expended 
on price support and acreage diversion 
programs during the last 3 fiscal years, 
farm income increased by $2.36. This 
margin has been the difference between 
bankruptcy and solvency, - 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat that this was a 
good investment. It has prevented a 
catastrophe in agriculture that would 
have sent a shock wave through the 
whole economy. 

And, I repeat, I cannot understand 
what has moved our Republican friends 
to oppose the steps that had to be taken, 
for the good of all of us. And I cannot 
understand the position of the Republi- 
can candidate for President, when he 
calls for a complete scuttling of the farm 
program. 
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THE FARMER AND FREE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. Speaker, the basic and unique dif- 
ficulty in agriculture is that so many are 
engaged in the production of a single 
Crop that individuals cannot measure 
their production so the whole crop com- 
Mands a reasonable price in the market- 
places 


It should be obvious to everyone, in 
these circumstances, that so long as his 
capacity to produce far exceeds the de- 
mands of his markets, the farmer can- 
not expect to achieve stability of income 
and an equitable share of the Nation's 
Prosperity, unless: First, the producers 
of the various crops develop bargaining 
Power in the marketplaces, as other in- 
dustries in our free enterprise economy 
have done, by placing restraints upon 
Production and/or by orderly movement 
of commodities into the markets; or 
Second, the Government, by various de- 
vices, subsidizes farm income to make up 
the difference between what the farmer 
Teceives in the marketplaces and a rea- 
Sonable income representing the man- 
agement, skill, labor and land, and ma- 
chinery and materials he invests in the 
Production of food and other farm com- 
Modities. 

So there are obviously three roads open 
to agriculture: 

First. Production adjustments and or- 
derly marketing, to make the law of 
supply and demand work for the farmer, 
and not against him. This gives the 
farmer bargaining power in the market- 
Places. He can command a parity price 
in the domestic market, and he is en- 
titled to an equalization payment in his 
long-established export market. The 
cost of such programs is relatively small. 

Second. Subsidy programs to bolster 
the income of those farmers who volun- 
tarily hold down their production. Such 
Programs are very costly, as we have 
seen in recent years. 

Third. No price or production stabili- 
Zation programs at all. Net farm in- 
come would drop to less than one-half 
what it is today. Government expendi- 
tures for stabilization operations would 
be eliminated completely. 

Mr. Speaker, the old farm program 
followed the first road. The Republican 
candidate for President would travel the 
third and last road. Under the old pro- 
gram we placed in the farmer’s hands, 
for use at his own election, the essential 
tools employed by other industries since 
the beginning of the free enterprise sys- 
tem, to command a price by measuring 
Production to fit market demands and/ 
or by orderly movement of commodities 
into the markets. 

The old farm program worked, when 
Republicans and Democrats in the Con- 
gress, regardless of political affiliation, 
wanted it to work, and when the great 
majority of farmers enthusiastically sup- 
ported the program. 

THE RECORD 


Mr, Speaker, the Congress now is 
ready to adjourn, and all of us will be 
returning home to report to our people 
On the service we have rendered here. 
The best wishes of the farmers of 
America will go with each Member of 
this body who has shown some devotion 
to these people who feed and clothe us. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


The deep concern of many Members 
of this House for the well-being of agri- 
culture is spread vividly in the records 
of the Committee on Agriculture. These 
records show that Membres of this body 
introduced in this Congress 455 bills in- 
tended to improve the conditions on our 
farms. Our committee, with its 15 sub- 
committees, conducted 266 hearings and 
study sessions. We received hundreds 
of thousands of words of testimony, from 
farmers, spokesmen for farm organiza- 
tions, Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials, and from others interested in agri- 
cultural legislation. We have sought to 
develop sound and reasonable legislation 
which would be fair to farmers and con- 
sumers alike. We reported 44 bills. Of 
these, 32 have become law. 

Mr. Speaker, in these last 4 years, the 
progress we have made can be traced 
in large part to the fact that the farmers 
of America have had friends in the White 
House—our martyred President Kennedy 
and now President Johnson. 

Moreover, we have a Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Orville L. Freeman, dedicated 
to the interests and well-being of farm 
people. \ 

Many of us, when we return home, will 
be asked to review the record we have 
made in behalf of agriculture during 
these 4 years. Among the accomplish- 
ments, along with my foregoing discus- 
sion, I shall cite these: 

SPECIFIC ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Total net farm income in 1961-63 aver- 
aged nearly $1 billion a year higher than 
in 1960. 

Total net income per farm was 18 per- 
cent higher in 1963 than in 1960. 

Farm purchasing power, or gross farm 
income, rose from $37.9 billion in 1960 to 
approximately $42 billion in 1963. 

Percent of family income spent for 
food, by the average American family, 
declined to only 18.8 percent, the lowest 
in history, and lower than anywhere else 
in the world. 

Feed grain surpluses have been brought 
down to manageable proportions; wheat 
surpluses this year will be the lowest 
since 1958. 

These reductions in wheat and feed 
grain surpluses are saving taxpayers 
about a quarter of a billion dollars in 
storage, transportation, interest, and 
other costs. 

Farm exports have increased by 35 per- 
cent in these last 4 years, and reached 
a record high of $6.1 billion in fiscal 
1964. 

Credit resources administered by the 
Farmers Home Administration are up 141 
percent over 1960, and are averaging 
now $687 million a year. 

Commodity programs are strengthen- 
ing the farm income structure. 

The rural areas development program 
has helped create an estimated 125,000 
new jobs. 

Participation in the agricultural con- 
servation program has increased 20 per- 
cent since 1960. 

More than 20,000 farmers have re- 
ceived technical help to develop recrea- 
tion as an income-making crop on land 
which had been producing surpluses. 

Over 600 rural communities have been 
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ae in providing modern water-sery- 
ices. 

During the school year, 1963-64, a 
special lunch program was instituted for 
315 schools and 12,000 children in rural 
areas where families have extremely low 
incomes. 

Since January 1, 1961, $1.1 billion in 
electric loans has been made by the 
Rural Electrification Administration— 
about $350 million more than in the pre- 
vious 342 years. 

Farmers in 196 have protected crop 
investments totaling $500.5 million with 
Federal all-risk crop insurance—more 
than double the amount of insurance in 
force 3 years ago. 

Two hundred and eighty-nine new 
small upstream watershed projects have 
been authorized in the last 34% years; 
3,000 local soil and water conservation 
districts are in the process of updating 
their long-range programs to reflect the 
broadened concepts of economic develop- 
ment; the Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram has been extended for 10 years and 
36 countries have been added to the pro- 
gram, 

Congress in June 1964 authorized the 
creation of a National Commission on 
Food Marketing to investigate the opera- 
tion of the food industry from producer 


to consumer, 


In the last 3% years more than $5 
billion worth of surplus farm commodi- 
ties have gone overseas under food-for- 
peace programs. This is $1.5 billion 
more than during the previous 344 years. 

AGRICULTURE AND MAIN STREET, U.S.A. 


Mr. Speaker, I deeply regret that the 
well-being of agriculture and of the peo- 
ple in agriculture has been made an ob- 
ject of partisan politics. It is a tragic 
thing for America. But since this is 
true, I must say this: The Democratic 
Party, as reflected in the Congress and 
in the administration, has stood firm 
and unwavering in its dedication and 
determination to achieve again and 
maintain parity of income and pros- 
perity on the farms of America; more- 
over, we have established it as our aim, 
objective and overall goal the restora- 
tion, repopulation and revitalization of 
Main Street America. 

Free enterprise—as opposec to baro- 
nial, feudal, and communal systems—be- 
gan with the family farm on this conti- 
nent. The family farm and the towns in 
the countryside scattered over the 
breadth of this land first established the 
economic foundation for our liberties. 
The contribution of rural America to 
the Nation's spiritual, social, and po- 
litical vitality—down through the 
years—is immeasurable. 

Our cities have created unprecedented 
opportunities for enterprising individu- 
als to develop and employ their arts, 
their skills, and their labor. They have 
advanced the American heritage. They 
have drawn great strength from our far- 
flung countrysides, and the well-being 
of the urban populations will rest in a 
very substantial way—in the future as in 
the past—upon the contemporary pros- 
perity and vitality of rural America. 
Moreover, it is a matter of simple justice 
that those people who have mastered 
the art of food abundance, and who have 
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made the United States the best fed 
nation on earth, must share fully in the 
national prosperity that this abundance 
has helped to achieve. 

Therefore, it is the purpose of the 
Democratic Party, as I know this party: 

To continue and persist in the develop- 
ment of national policies, in cooperation 
with—and with the approval of—farm- 
ers, enabling the people who produce our 
food and fiber to enjoy a level of income 
and a standard of living on a complete 
parity with those engaged in other un- 
dertakings in our free enterprise system. 

To adjust and attune Federal policies 
to the needs and the aspirations of Main 
Street America, to strengthen existing 
programs and to develop new, sound and 
imaginative free enterprise undertak- 
ings, as may be approved locally by the 
people involved, to aid in the bestowal of 
a new vitality to the many thousands of 
Main Street towns. 

To intensify the use of our food abund- 
ance to feed the needy among our own 
people at home and to relieve hunger 
and encourage peace among freedom- 
loving peoples around the world. 

To protect the Nation’s most vital re- 
sources—the land, the streams, the for- 
ests—and to develop this wealth for the 
security and enjoyment of all the people 
and as a legacy to be bequeathed to the 
generations to come. 


Broad Benefits Achieved Under New 
Cotton Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on last 
April 11, President Johnson signed into 
law the Agricultural Act of 1964. A par- 
amount purpose of this law is to save 
cotton’s domestic markets from destruc- 
tion and to restore the cotton industry 
as a vital, dynamic segment of our na- 
tional economy. 

As author of the cotton program em- 
braced in this act, I am proud now to 
report to the House that these objectives 
are being achieved. 

This legislation eliminated the two- 
price cotton system, under which foreign 
mills were able to buy our cotton at 84% 
cents a pound cheaper than could our 
own mills, and then ship cotton goods 
into the United States and undersell our 
domestic mills. The new law requires 
that American mills be able to buy Amer- 
ican cotton at the same price it is offered 
for export. id 

Cotton competes more fairly with syn- 
thetic fibers. 

The competitive position of our do- 
mestic mills, against imports of cheap 
foreign goods, has been vastly improved, 

Instead of continuing its pell-mell 
slide, cotton’s domestic consumption is 
turning up by a million bales or more 
this season. Moreover, a new atmos- 
phere of confidence permeates the Amer- 
ican textile industry. 
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The expansion of the use of cotton is 
tremendously important to our cotton 
farmers. 

In the first quarter of this year—just 
before the new cotton program was en- 
acted—investments in new textile plants 
and equipment were at the annual rate 
of $600 million. In the third quarter, 
this rate soared to $850 million, and it is 
expected to rise further to $900 million 
in the fourth quarter. This is an increase 
of 50 percent between the first and 
fourth quarters, while all other manu- 
facturing industries have been going 
along at about 8 percent. Obviously, this 
is giving great stimulus to the national 
economy. 

Equalization of raw cotton costs to do- 
mestic and foreign mills, coupled with 
modernization of the textile industry, is 
helping to put an effective brake on the 
manufactured cotton imports which had 
been coming into this country in an ever- 
increasing flood. In May and June fol- 
lowing passage of the new cotton pro- 
gram, yard imports were down about one- 
third from the same months last year. 
Reports for May, June, and July on im- 
ports of cotton in cloth form are down 
4 percent from last year. 

Such are the results of competitive, 
one-price cotton in the few short months 
since the legislation was enacted. 

Mr. Speaker, recently there have been 
some statements to the effect that the 
new cotton program has not worked out 
as anticipated. Such statements are de- 
cidedly misleading. One charge has been 
made that the reduced price for raw cot- 
ton is not being passed along beyond the 
mill level, A few isolated cases were cited 
where textile goods are a bit higher than 
before. 

But the answer here is apparent to 
anyone who really wants to understand 
the situation. Prior to passage of the 
cotton program, there was great uncer- 
tainty about what would be done. In- 
ventories of cotton goods were sharply 
reduced all along the line from the mills 
to consumers. 

Right after the new cotton program 
became effective, prices of yarn and cloth 
generally took a definite drop. But with 
everyone eager to rebuild inventories of 
cotton goods, these prices have strength- 
ened for the time being. This strength- 
ening is nothing more than the result of 
a temporary situation when supply is in- 
adequate to meet demand. When sup- 
ply catches up, the tremendous competi- 
tion within the textile industry will 
assure new adjustments in yarn and 
cloth prices. 

In any event—in spite of the short- 
term supply and demand situation—I 
want to make it clear that prices are 
down. 

Of the 36 constructions of cotton gray 
fabrics on which prices were shown in 
the Daily News Record of both January 
2 and September 21, 1964, 29 were priced 
lower in September than in January, 3 
showed no change, and 4 were up moder- 
ately in price. In the same publication, 
all counts of carded singles knit yarns 
shown were down 5 cents per pound 
across the same period, and carded plied 
yarns were down 4 cents. Combed yarn 
prices show drops ranging from 3 cents 
per pound in fine plied yarns to 6% cents 
in coarser singles. 
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Mr. Speaker, in summary, for those 
who are interested in developments since 
the new cotton program was enacted, I 
present at this point a rundown of facts 
on the textile industry: 

1. Capital expenditures by the textile in- 
dustry for 1964 are estimated by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce at $760 million, com- 
pared to $640 million in 1963. This is an 
increase of $120 million in 1964 over 1963. 

Quarterly expenditures at annual rates for 
1964 are: $600 million rate in January-April; 
$650 million rate in April-June; $850 million 
rate in July-September; and $900 million rate 
in October—December. 

2. Unfilled orders for cotton broad woven 
goods in July 1964 (latest available month) 
were 8 percent higher than July 1963. 

Cotton broad woven goods inventories in 
July 1964 were 5 percent below July 1963 and 
the lowest since August 1960. 

3. Cotton consumption jn April 1964 was 3 
percent above April 1963. In August 1964, it 
increased to 7 percent above August 1963. 

4. Mill consumption of rayon and acetate 
in April 1964 was 15 percent greater than 
April 1963. In August 1964, it dropped to 8 
percent above August 1963. 

5. Prospects for a continuing but modest 
upswing in manufacturing activity in the 
U.S. economy through 1964 and first quarter 
1965 are very bright. This strong market 
outlook suggests continuing strength in tex- 
tiles and increased cotton consumption. 

6. Imports of cotton manufactures in the 
October 1963-July 1964 period ran about 9 
percent below the level of a comparative 
period 12 months earlier. 

7. Wage increases that average about 5 per- 
cent have been announced by textile mills 
producing goods from all fibers. When this 
increase becomes widespread it will repre- 
sent a sizable increase in manufacturing 
costs. The annual textile mill products in- 
dustry payroll is about $3.6 billion. A 5 per- 
cent increase would be $180 million and 
probably $100 million or more represents cot- 
ton processing. 


My Voting Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, today 
is the last day of a long and busy 2d ses- 
sion marking the end of the 88th Con- 
gress. As I have in the past, I again feel 
it my duty to report my voting record to 
the people of my district, the Second 
Congressional District of Washington 
State. 

In terms of miles, the Second District is 
a long way from the Nation’s Capitol. 
But from letters and from the response 
I have received to my annual District 
opinion questionnaire, I know that the 
people of my district are very much aware 
of the complex problems facing their 
Federal Government. 

- Many, indeed, are the bills that have 
been introduced in this Congress; 4,948 
measures have been introduced in this 
second session alone. Obviously, a great 
many of these measures were never 
brought to a floor vote, and even fewer 
passed with an official rollcall requiring 
a definite “yea” or “nay” vote. The im- 
portant land and water conservation 
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fund bill, for example, passed in the 
House of Representatives only by voice 
Vote. 


Yet an examination of the record roll- 


Call votes reveals that they represented 
some of the topmost issues to come before 
the Congress. Therefore, I have confined 
this record to those votes on which an 
official rolicall was taken on issues of 
importance to the Nation and to my dis- 
trict. To make my record as clear as 
Possible, I have listed these votes by 
categories according to the general fields 
they encompass. My voting record for 
the 88th Congress follows: 
BILLS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Voted for H.R. 9070, the wilderness bill, 
to give statutory protection to some 9 
million acres of wilderness area. 

Voted for H.R. 8070 to establish a com- 
mission and conduct a 3-year study of 
Public land laws and regulations. 

Voted for H.R. 11926, the Tuck bill, to 
give States the authority to determine the 
Composition of their individual State 
legislatures. 

Voted for H.R. 6041 to include fringe 
benefits in the Racon-Davis Act require- 
ment that workers on Federal construc- 
tion projects be paid prevailing wages. 

Voted against H.R. 8864, a bill provid- 
ing for implementation of the admin- 
istration-backed International Coffee 
Agreement at a resulting price increase 
of about 16 cents a pound to consumers, 

Voted for H.R. 8316 to preserve the 
independence of American broadcasters 
by forbidding the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to impose rules regu- 
lating the length and frequency of radio 
and television advertisements. 

Voted for House Joint Resolution 247 
to suspend equal time radio and televi- 
sion requirements for the 1964 Presi- 
dential campaign and permit debates 
between the Republican and Democrat 
Presidential candidates: 

BILLS AFFECTING THE GENERAL WELFARE 


Voted for H.R, 11865 to provide a 5 
Percent across-the-board increase in so- 
cial security benefits, and to make other 
changes. 

Voted for S. 978 to restore Public 
Health Service benefits to self-employed 
commercial fishermen. i 

Voted for H.R. 12175 to extend the 
Housing Act of 1964 and to provide for 
an expanded housing program through 
June 30, 1965. 

Voted for S. 1576 to authorize $238 
million in Federal grants to help States 
combat mental illness and retardation. 

Voted for S. 2 to provide Federal grants 
to States for water resources research. 

Voted for House Resolution 579, a mo- 
tion to consider H.R. 745, a bill to pro- 
vide legal assistance for indigent defend- 
ants in criminal cases before U.S. Fed- 
eral courts. 

Voted for H.R, 319 to prevent the mail- 
ing of obscene material, 

Voted for H.R. 7152 to affirm consti- 
tutional rights for all Americans. 

Voted against H.R. 10222, the admin- 
istration-backed food stamp bill calling 
for wasteful spending of $400 million to 
Subsidize food purchases. 

Voted against H.R. 11377, the admin- 
istration-backed poverty bill calling for 
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$947.5 million in fiscal year 1965 alone 
to finance a series of wasteful programs 
duplicating State and Federal efforts al- 
ready costing $100 billion annually. 


BILLS AFFECTING GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


Voted for H.R. 9140 to appropriate 
$4.2 billion for fiscal 1964 public works 
projects, including $1,042,000 for work in 
the second district. 

Voted for H.R. 5279 to provide fiscal 
1964 appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior, including $205,000 for 
second district Federal fish hatchery con- 
struction. 

Voted for H.R. 11579 to appropriate 
$4.3 billion for fiscal 1965 public works 
projects, including $1,121,000 for work 
in the second district. 

Voted for S. 1153 to extend Federal aid 
for airport construction. 

Voted for H.R. 8986 to provide recom- 
mended salary increases for 1.7 million 
Federal employees and executives. 

Voted for an economy motion to reduce 
spending from $115 to $95.7 million under 
H.R. 9666, the fiscal: 1965 Peace Corps 
authorization bill. 

Voted for an economy motion to kill 
S. 2214, a bill proposing an additional 
U.S. contribution of $312 million to the 
International Development Association. 

Voted for an economy motion to limit 
expenditures under H.R. 10723, a bill ap- 
propriating funds for congressional com- 
mittees and the Architect of the Capitol 
on matters of public record. 

Voted against H.R. 6009, a bill to in- 
crease the public debt limit to $307 bil- 
lion during May and June 1963, and to 
$309 billion during July and August. 

Voted for House Resolution 504 to in- 
vestigate ways of eliminating costly dup- 
lication in Federal research programs. 

Voted against H.R. 3881, the adminis- 
tration-backed bill calling for $375 mil- 
lion from general taxation to finance 
mass transit systems in a few major 
cities, 

BILLS AFFECTING NATIONAL DEFENSE, MILITARY 
PERSONNEL, AND THE NATIONAL SECURITY 
Voted for H.R. 1927 to increase vet- 

erans’ pensions and to liberalize other 

benefits under the Veterans’ Pension Act 

of 1959. 

Voted for H.R. 5555 to increase pay 
rates and retirement pensions for mem- 
bers of the uniformed armed services. 

Voted for H.R. 9139 to appropriate $1.6 
billion for fiscal 1964 military construc- 
tion, including $693,000 for new con- 
struction at Paine Field and the Blaine 
Air Force Station. 

Voted for H.R. 11369 to appropriate 
$1.6 billion for fiscal 1965 military con- 
struction, including $459,000 for a new 
telephone exchange and aircraft holding 
apron at Whidbey Naval Air Station. 

Voted for H.R. 2440 to authorize $15.9 
billion for the fiscal 1964 purchase, re- 
search, and development of military 
weapons, including the RS~70 experi- 
mental airplane and additional nuclear 
submarines. 

Voted for H.R. 9637 to authorize $17 
billion for the fiscal 1965 purchase, re- 
search, and development of military 
weapons, including ships, airplanes, and 
missiles. 

- Voted for H.R. 10945 to authorize $2.6 
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billion for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in fiscal 1965. 

Voted for H.R. 10456 to authorize $5.2 
billion in fiscal 1965 for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

Voted for House Resolution 249 to pro- 
vide operating funds for the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

Voted for H.R. 950 to enforce strict se- 

standards for employment with the 
National Security Agency. 


BILLS AFFECTING FOREIGN POLICY 


Voted for House Joint Resolution 1145 
to support the President’s stand in re- 
taliating to attack against U.S. Naval 
forces in the Bay of Tonkin off North 
Vietnam. 

Voted for a motion which, if passed, 
would have cut $585 million from H.R. 
7885, the fiscal 1964 foreign aid author- 
ization bill Voted against the foreign 
aid authorization bill on final passage. 

Voted for a motion which, if passed, 
would have blocked the sale of Amer- 
ican wheat to Russia by striking lending 
authority for the sale from H.R. 9499, 
the fiscal 1964 foreign aid appropriations 
bill. Voted against the foreign aid ap- 
propriations bill on final passage. 

Voted for an economy motion which, 
if passed, would have cut $222.2 million 
from H.R. 11830, the fiscal 1965 foreign 
aid authorization bill Voted against 
the foreign aid authorization bill on 
final passage. 

Voted for a motion which, if passed, 
would have cut $248 million from H.R. 
11812, the fiscal 1965 foreign aid appro- 
priations bill. Voted against the foreign 
aid appropriations bill on final passage. 

Voted for a motion to amend HR. 
12298, the Agricultural Trade and De- 
velopment Act, to prohibit the sale of 
surplus U.S. farm goods to nations con- 
trolled or dominated by Communist gov- 
ernments. Voted for a 3-year extension 
of amended H.R. 12298 on final passage. 

Voted for House Concurrent Resolution 
343 to insist that the United Nations col- 
lect back assessments owed by member 
nations. 

Voted for S. 2701 to authorize a feas- 
ibility study to find a second canal route 
to supplement the Panama Canal. 

Voted for H.R. 4374 to proclaim Win- 
ston Churchill an honorary U.S. citizen. 
BILLS AFFECTING BUSINESS AND THE GENERAL 

ECONOMY 

Voted for S. 1007 to guarantee Pacific 
Northwest users a first-call preference 
on hydroelectric power produced in the 
Pacific Northwest, primarily at facilities 
of the Bonneville Power Administration. 

Voted for H.R. 8363 to provide an 
$11.5 billion cut in Federal income and 
corporation taxes. 

Voted against H.R. 6755, a bill to ex- 
tend corporation taxes and “temporary” 
exise taxes imposed during the Korean 
war. 

Voted for a motion on H.R. 11376 to, 
in effect reduce retailer’s excise taxes on 
certain items from 10 to 5 percent, and 
18 8 repeal such taxes on July 

„1965. 

Voted against H.R. 8000, a bill to im- 
pose a retroactive tax on the purchase 
Americans of certain foreign securi- 

es. 
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Voted for H.R. 11611 to establish a 
national commission to investigate the 
problems of automation and technol- 
ogy. 

57 BILLS AFFECTING EDUCATION 

Voted for S. 3060 to extend financial 
assistance under Public Laws 815 and 
874 to public schools in federally im- 
pacted areas. 

Voted for H.R. 6143 to authorize $1.2 
billion for Federal grants and loans to 
aid college construction. 

Voted for H.R. 4955 to provide an ad- 
ditional $450 million for expanded and 
improved programs of Federal aid to 
vocational education; voted against Sen- 
ate-added amendments to increase cost. 

Voted against S. 2220, a bill which, if 
passed, would have provided for unneces- 
sary reductions up to 50 percent on the 
repayment of student loans to certain 
physicians, osteopaths, and dentists. 

BILLS AFFECTING AGRICULTURE 


Voted for H.R. 1839 to require the 
President to impose import quotas on 
beef, veal, and mutton, when imports 
into this country rise above specified 
levels. 

Voted for H.R. 40 to authorize Federal 
matching grants to States for the expan- 
sion of research facilities at State farm 
experiment stations. 

Voted for H.R. 6242 to require annual 
Labor Department registration for all 
labor contractors dealing with 10 or 
more migrant farmworkers. 

Voted against a costly amendment to 
H.R. 11202, the fiscal 1965 agriculture 
appropriations bill, calling for construc- 
tion of a $1.6 million National Peanut 
Research Center. Voted for the reduced 
agriculture appropriations bill on final 
passage. 

Voted against H.R. 6169, the admin- 
istration-backed cotton-wheat“ bill 
providing for unnecessary subsidies, im- 
posing rigid cotton and wheat acreage 
quotas, and providing civil and criminal 
penalties for certain instances of non- 
compliance. 

Mr. Speaker, that concludes my voting 
record. ‘The political philospher Ed- 
mund Burke is said to have remarked 
that seldom, if ever, “are all of the 
angels and all of the good” on one side. 
Certainly this would seem to be true of 
the many difficult issues that have come 
before this Congress; on none of them 
was the entire weight of public opinion 
solidly on one side. Yet each required a 
“yea” or “nay” vote. Not everyone will 
agree with every vote I have cast, but I 
have always been guided in my decision 
by what I honestly felt to be best for 
the Nation and the people I represent. I 
hope that most persons will approve of 
my overall voting record. 


Clinton Hospital Observes 75th Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared recently in the celebrated Clinton 
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Daily Item a brilliantly written article by 
my talented friend and neighbor, Mrs. 
Carol Powers, entitled “Clinton Hospital 
Observes 75th Year.” 

I congratulate the author, Mrs. 
Powers, upon the splendid research job 
that she has done, her keen analysis and 
her thorough-going, penetrating study 
of the history of the Clinton Hospital, 
a great charitable institution which has 
played such a meaningful part for the 
past three quarters of a century in sery- 
ing the medical and health needs of the 
Clinton community and several other 
towns in the area. 

This fine article served a dual purpose. 
It fittingly contributed to the celebration 
of the 75th anniversary of this most 
worthy charitable enterprise, and it em- 
phasized the remarkable leadership, abil- 
ity, dedication and public spirit that the 
Clinton Hospital has been able to com- 
mand since it was founded 75 years ago. 

The Clinton Hospital was the first hos- 
pital of its kind to be established in 
Worcester County outside of the city of 
Worcester. 

At the time of its origin, medical sci- 
ence has not yet moved into the fabulous 
discoveries and techniques that it has 
developed since. The X-ray was in its 
earliest stage, modern diagnostic tech- 
niques unknown, surgery in the elemen- 
tary stage, as measured by today’s stand- 
ards, internal medicine hampered by the 
absence of modern, scientific techniques, 
and the wonder drugs” that are avail- 
able today. 

The whole process of caring for the 
sick and the disabled was just emerging 
into the dawn of the new day that was 
to herald the miraculous advances that 
were to take place in the latter part of 
the last century, and especially in the 
first 60 years of the 20th century. 

Mrs. Powers’ inspired article has many 
features to commend it, because it is so 
comprehensive, so detailed, and so pre- 
cise in its treatment of every period of 
the long, rapidly unfolding history of the 
Clinton Hospital. 

Most touching is the recital of the orig- 
inal conception of Clinton’s public- 
spirited, farsighted leaders—their early 
recognition of the need of setting up a 
medical center in the town to treat the 
sick, the disabled, the handicapped, and 
the underprivileged on the basis of their 
need, rather than their financial means 
alone. 

The clear vision and unwavering de- 
termination of these dedicated leaders 
who were drawn from every segment of 
the community—spiritual leaders, doc- 
tors and professional men, civic, indus- 
trial and mercantile leaders, farmers, 
workers, consumers and women’s groups, 
is an exciting, as well as a very impres- 
sive story. A veritable cross section of 
the community itself took active part in 
the early efforts to build, furnish, and 
implement an institution devoted to the 
care and treatment of those in the area, 
who, because of their condition, were 
unable to help themselves, and urgently 
required the kind of alleviative and cura- 
tive therapy and help that only trained 
medical and nursing specialists working 
in a suitable environment could provide. 

The early struggles of the Clinton 
community under zealous leaders are 
well portrayed. That extraordinary, 
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local leadership gave dynamic impulse 
and wise guidance that inspired men and 
women in every walk of life in the town 
is quite evident. Every class and group 
contributed generously of themselves 
and their substance and made real sac- 
rifices to make Clinton Hospital a reality. 
That notable fact is beyond question. 

That these humane endeavors continue 
down to this very hour is also unques- 
tioned. Through every disappointment 
and obstacle, through periods of discour- 
agement and depression, faced with 
problems that would defeat and stagger 
less hardy souls, these resolute, home- 
town leaders, loyally backed by the com- 
munity, were inflexibly intent upon 
achieving their goals. 

In every period of Clinton's history, 
they banded wholeheartedly together to 
work devotedly, to press militantly, to 
strive tirelessly, for the growth and im- 
provement essential in order to bring 
the facilities, the personnel and the 
standards of the Clinton Hospital to 
highest possible levels for an institution 
of its kind. : 

One thing that stands out with partic- 
ular clarity is the sound planning, pru- 
dent judgment and commonsense of 
those who drew the blueprints and car- 
ried out the plans. There were few vis- 
ionaries or bleeding hearts among them. 

With rare singleness of purpose, these 
devoted, sensible men and women, and 
the groups associated with them, never 
allowed themselves to be sidetracked by 
temporary differences of opinion or by 
transient setbacks. They worked for, 
and they found, that solidarity of pur- 
poses, method and objective that en- 
abled them to drive forward together 
against every obstacle and objection, 
until they had lifted up the standards 
and the conditions of the Clinton Hos- 
pital from one new plateau to another, 
marking in each generation and time, 
the progress and advancement of medi- 
cal science and modern hospital con- 
struction, administration and procedure. 

A great many people participated in 
the building and improving of the Clin- 
ton Hospital throughout the years, and 
they must, each and every one, receive 
great credit for their unselfish labors 
and contributions. 

There were outstandingly generous 
benefactors, who gave very substantial 
funds at every stage and in every period. 
Many extremely able, dedicated and de- 
voted doctors, nurses, administrators, 
and organizations, took a very promi- 
nent part in this great work, and many 
dedicated public officials joined with 
them to lighten the burden, to smooth 
the way of progress. All these must be 
commended and credited, thanked, and 
given the recognition they so richly de- 
serve. 

But there is one, high-minded, gifted 
doctor and inspired leader, who was, in 
fact, the moving genius who over a long 
period brought all these commendable 
efforts together, the great innovator, 
whose ideas, concepts, goals and sterling 
leadership in several generations, whose 
persistentency, whose vigorous sponsor- 
ship, and sure, steady, guiding hand, 
made him one person who, above all, 
must be credited with driving through 
to a successful conclusion the plans 
which he and the community had early 
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formed to make the Clinton Hospital 
what it is today. 

That man was the late, highly gifted 
and dedicated, esteemed Pr. Walter P. 
Bowers, who unselfishly devoted prac- 
tically his entire life and fortune to the 
Clinton Hospital and was in truth its 
modern progenitor and most zealous 
champion. 

It is true, to be sure, that many doctors 

in every generation, including several of 
the outstanding men of the present, who 
give the Clinton community and the 
Clinton Hospital such high standard 
medical service, joined him from time to 
time in his labors, as other leaders of 
the community did. 
It can be said that, while some of these 
leaders did not always see eye to eye, 
when the chips were down and the vari- 
ous projects had been finalized, they all 
got behind Dr. Bowers and labored with 
him to complete his tasks in the con- 
struction, reconstruction, and new con- 
struction, and ultimately the modern 
equipping and implementing of the hos- 
Pital virtually as we know it today. 

Innovator, creator, builder, humane 
and able medical doctor, leader in his 
calling, he was ceaseless in his activity, 
moving forward and upward all the time, 
never settling for mediocrity, always 
aiming for, and usually getting, the best. 

I can vividly and gratefully recall the 
Many conferences and talks I had with 
Dr. Bowers and some of the other es- 
teemed staff doctors concerning the 
Plans for the new Clinton Hospital. 

Doctor Bowers.was clear sighted. He 
knew what he wanted, and how to get it, 
and nothing could deter him. He was 
able to win people over to his ideas, to 
enlist their cooperation and assistance, 
and to spark their enthusiasm. 

It was Doctor Bowers who set up the 
very wonderful drive for the relatively 
large funds that were so urgently needed 
to construct the new hospital. 

Here again, there were many people 
who helped him, but he was the moving 
Spirit, the dominating figure, the human 
dynamo, that moved the machinery 
through difficult periods of fund raising, 
and the complex patterns of State regu- 
lations and governmental directives that 
had to be complied with in order to qual- 
ify the hospital and make it eligible for 
the direct, monetary grants that it was 
able to get in such generous measure 
from the Federal Government and the 
valuable assistance it received from the 
State government. 

At the same time, many applications 
for Federal aid were pending in the Com- 
monwealth. It was in the early days of 
the Hill-Burton Act and funds available 
for Federal grants were quite limited and 
very strict priorities were established. 
It was not only necessary for Dr. Bowers, 
the board of trustees, and the managers 
of the hospital to arrange for compli- 
ance with standards and conditions, but 
it was also necessary for him to keep 
track of every single development. 

Time and time again, he called upon 
me to confer with him, to alert me of 
some new development, some recent ob- 
struction, or seme new favorable turn in 
the general picture that would enable us 
to make a stronger case with the Federal 
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Government and State officials for the 
proposed grant under the Hill-Burton 
Act. 

Even at the outset of this constructive 
legislation, Dr. Bowers consulted with me 
about the legislative situation in Wash- 
ington and urged my special interest in 
pressing for the then pending Hill- 
Burton law which would make every sub- 
stantial hospital construction funds 
available for the Clinton Hospital, and 
at the urgent request of Dr. Lawrence F. 
Burke, another one of Clinton's greatest 
doctors, speaking for the able staff, I 
Helped to coordinate all available infor- 
mation about the status and prospects of 
the legislation as well as its terms. 

Fortunately, following long, sustained 
efforts, in which I was proud indeed to 
take a very active part in the Congress, 
this legislation was passed, funds were 
appropriated and the Clinton Hospital 
became one of the first institutions in 
the State to receive a very substantial 
grant amounting to nearly $225,000. 

This assured the new construction and 
Dr. Bowers lived to see the realiza- 
tion of most of his dreams for the Clin- 
ton Hospital, which his brains, foresight, 
judgment, hard work and unstinted gifts 
of most of his personal fortune helped 
so materially to bring to fruition. 

Of special help in our efforts to clear 
this application through the State board 
were Dr. Charles F. Wilinsky and Father 
Robert J. McEwen who steered our ap- 
plication for priority through that body. 

Time and space prevents me from 
mentioning many others in every walk 
of life in our entire area who worked 
hard and contributed most generously to 
build the Clinton Hospital. The un- 
stinted generosity and work of these in- 
dividuals and families will always be 
gratefully recalled. 

Mrs. Powers’ admirable article, which 
the able, distinguished editor of the Clin- 
ton Daily Item, Mr. William Coulter, 
published in full, thus pinpointing and 
reemphasizing the memorable contribu- 
tions of his own distinguished Coulter 
family, and the Item, to the Clinton 
Hospital, throughout the years, in serv- 
ice, publicity, and monetary support, well 
illustrates the great role that public- 
spirited, generous-hearted, openminded, 
proud, loyal citizens of Clinton and sur- 
rounding towns have played in the im- 
portant beginnings and the fulfillment 
of the splendid hospital projects that 
meant so much in terms of human bet- 
terment and progress to so many of Clin- 
ton's people and the people of our neigh- 
boring towns. 

Our New England towns are replete 
with evidence of the type of public serv- 
ice that conceived and built the Clinton 
Hospital. Clinton is especially renowned 
for it in the retrospective sense, and we 
hope for the continuance of this spirit 
and this kind of community service, in 
keenly reawakened form and enthusiasm 
in the future. 

Unfortunately, this kind of unselfish 
service, this strong, united community 
spirit, we can view more in the past than 
in any broad, present sense, and that is 
something that could concern all of us 
deeply, because, unless we can keep alive 
and vigorous that public spirit, that 
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wholesome, whole-hearted, cooperative 
effort, that all-embracing, fully shared 
pride in our town, that willingness on 
the part of our people at the local level, 
leaders of every level and calling, and 
the general public alike, to respond to 
the call of public duty, to take part in 
town government and the general better- 
ment affairs of the community, and in 
the extracurricular tasks of govern- 
ment, to promote the broad interests of 
community life, to work, to give of them- 
selves, to contribute their time, energy, 
and substances in the accomplishment 
of necessary public projects and to the 
sound progress of the community and 
the Nation, we will all be the poorer for 
this lack of active, individual responsi- 
bility Yor the public welfare, a primary 
responsibility of good citizenship, not 
only in our own community, but in our 
State and Nation as well. s 
We urgently need that kind of vibrant, 
rudimentary, early American public 
spirit today, if we are to continue in 
the great tradition of our free system, 
our illustrious forbears and our historic 
town, and if we are to continue to en- 
joy that measure of freedom, democratic 
idealism, and willingness to give of our- 
selves, upon which the Nation was 
founded and has grown to such strength 
and grandeur. It is up to us to keep 
that great, creative, communal] and sus- 
taining spirit alive and give it practical 


-expression in our thoughts, words, and 


deeds, not only in Clinton, Mass., where 
to be sure, as elsewhere, it is needed, 
but in every other town, village, hamlet, 
and city in the Nation. Thus shall we 
best protect and enrich our great and 
blessed heritage of freedom for the bene- 
fit of all and for countless future genera- 
tions. 


Hon. Joe Kilgore 
SPEECH 
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HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. COLMER, Mr. Speaker, it was 
with much regret that I learned some 
months ago of the decision of our friend 
and colleague, Hon. Joe KILcore, not 
to seek reelection. Few young men 
who have come to this House and re- 
mained such a short time during my 
more than 30 years in this body have 
made a more lasting impression upon me. 
His virtues and marks of strong char- 
acter have imprinted themselves in this 
body. 

Possibly outstanding among other 
characteristics has been the creation of 
the image of a sound conservative states- 
man. In his service here he has always 
placed the welfare of his country above 
his party or personal ambition. He has 
done this in an atmosphere where the 
popular thing is to play the game. Poli- 
tical courage rather than political ex- 
pediency has been his hallmark of serv- 
ice in this body. 
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Mr. Speaker, I join with Jox KILGORE’S 
many friends in this House in wishing 
for him the best of everything as he 
enters again the practice of his profes- 
sion of the law. 


Peaceful Coexistence—VII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, earlier to- 
day, I brought to the attention of the 
House an additional portion of the work, 
“Peaceful Coexistence: A Communist 
Blueprint for Victory,” prepared and 
published under direction of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Education Against 
Communism of the American Bar As- 
sociation. 


At this time, I offer, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix, a 
final segment of this important publica- 
tion, as follows: 

THE COMMUNIST View OF THE WEST: AN 
EXERCISE In DISTORTION 


For nearly half a century Communists in 
and out of power have systematically pre- 
sented a vicious and thoroughly distorted 
picture of the West in general and of the 
United States in particular. Despite the ups 
and downs of international politics, through 
periods of “relaxation” as well as periods of 
tension, and even while Communist leaders 
wore their biggest smiles, this false view has 
been drummed into the citizens of Commu- 
nist countries and has filled the airwaves 
and the printed page. 

Year after year the Communists have 
launched propaganda campaigns about the 
“horrible crises” suffered by the capitalistic 
system—while capitalism grew stronger; time 
and again they told of the inhumanity, suf- 
fering, and oppression under capitalism— 
only to see their propaganda exploded by 
the realities of growing affluence and ex- 
panding freedom in the richest nations of 
the world. To the dismay of the Commu- 
nists, the gap between rich and poor, far 
from expanding, has shrunk many times. 
And contrary to their predictions that the 
class of the “proletariat” would grow while 
the rich diminished, the Communists have 
witnessed in the capitalist countries an un- 
precedented growth of a politically and eco- 
nomically powerful middie class, and a rapid 
improvement of the living standards of all 
others. 

How are these glaring discrepancies be- 
tween theory and fact explained in the 
Communist camp? More often than not the 
excuse given is that these are just devices“ 
with which capitalism “postpones” its last 
great and fatal crisis—“bribes” to the work- 
ing class to forestall a revolutionary upris- 
ing, “pressures” upon the “internal enemies” 
of capitalism. 

One great fact stands out: the West has 
grown strong because of its common con- 
sensus on goals and because of its diversity; 
there is no monolithic conformity under 
freedom, no suppression of individual 
creativity and initiative. Were the Com- 
munists to recognize, or to allow their sub- 
jects to recognize, this basic truth, the days 
of their system would indeed be numbered. 
But no such recognition is allowed, as this 
statement of Khrushchev demonstrates: 
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“Some tourist may go to America, see one 
side of it which is zealously shown to him 
by people especially appointed for the pur- 
pose and, when he returns home, think: this 
is what America is like. When such a person 
deludes only himself, that is trouble enough. 
It is much worse if he spreads everywhere, 
as the only true view, the wrong views and 
impressions imposed upon him by hostile 
ideology. What should be done in this case? 
Evidently, such people who have risen to 
the bait of bourgeois propaganda should be 
corrected, And the Soviet people or correct- 
ing them.“ 1 

In essence, this means that an individual 
who, after visiting the United States, returns 
to the Soviet Union and gives an objective 
description of what he saw, will have to be 
“corrected.” We are well aware of the 
methods by which Communists have tra- 
ditionally “corrected” those whom they have 
considered “wayward.” Even in art and 
literature the Communists feel constrained 
to employ the fron fist of coercion against 
those who rub against the Party line. In the 
speech quote above, Khrushchey also made 
clear the chances for independent opinion: 

“Each Communist is entitled to his opin- 
ion, but when the Party adopts a decision, 
maps out a general line, then all Party mem- 
bers toe the line and do what has been 
worked out by the collective thinking and 
will of the Party.” ? 

This is equivalent to saying that everyone 
may have an independent opinion on any- 
thing until the Party makes a decision. 
From that moment on, no opinion about the 
subject of the decision will be entertained 
unless it conforms with the established Party 
line. Because the party decides, the rights 
of man must necessarily be curtailed “in 
the interest of the cause.” Such concepts 
are completely antithetical to free world 
principles. 

The following statement deals with the 
teaching of courses on capitalism for the 
purpose of “contributing to a Communist 
outlook,” and is brutally frank in ordering 
that such courses be taught with a slant; 

“A course in capitalist political economics 
can contribute to a Marxist world outlook 
if the materials studied, incorporating a 
substantial amount of specific data, are pre- 
sented in such a way as to show the changes 
which occur within the regime at the vari- 
ous stages in its development, and also the 
unchangeable nature of ita exploiting char- 
acteristics and its class nature. Further- 
more, modern capitalism must be systemati- 
cally presented as a regime suffering from in- 
curable ulcers and vices, and doomed his- 
torically to certain extinction. This complex 
presentation, set forth with consistency in 
all educational and scientific literature and 
in educational and propaganda work, will 
not only promote a profound mastery of 
theory by the students, but will also help 
then to develop a Party approach to capi- 
talist phenomena, It will contribute to the 
development of a Communist outlook as 
regards the world of private ownership. It 
will also make clear the methods by which 
capitalism is prolonging its existence under 
current conditions and will indicate the 
means of waging revolutionary struggle 
against these methods, against capitalism.” 3 

In other words, the study of capitalism 
should concentrate upon its “ulcers” and 
“certain extinction" because to do otherwise 
would seriously undermine the distorted 
Communist Image of our way of life. Notice 
that such a presentation of capitalism is to 
play a role in shaping the attitude of the 
student toward “private ownership,” a phe- 
nomenon which has never ceased to plague 
the Communist system. To this day there 
are self-styled capitalists in the Communist 
countries despite the all-out campaigns 
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against them, including the reintroduction 
and extension of the death penalty (sup- 

y a remnant of “Stalinism”) for “eco- 
nomic crimes.” It would not be an under- 
statement to say that the single greatest bug- 
bear of the Communist system is private 
ownership. 

One of the characteristic indicators of a 
nation’s intentions vis-a-vis the rest of the 
world is the education and preparation it 
gives its citizens concerning that world. In 
the United States and in the rest of the free 
world, official stress, and schools and churches 
and private organizations teach, that there 
is hope for the world’s peace and security, and 
that men of good will can overcome the basic 
differences which divide them. When we 
contrast this attitude with that displayed by 
the above quotation concerning the teaching 
of economics courses, we are shocked. While 
we, on the one hand, feel that we need to 
know more about the Communist system in 
order to be able to understand it, the Com- 
munists precondition their people to hate and 
condemn us. 

Consider carefully this statement: 

“The ideologists of imperialism, all the 
enemies of communism, are intensely trying 
to prevent our progress. They try to win over 
all kinds of unstable people. We say to those 
people: do not draw away from the people 
and the Party, step into our common ranks 
under the Marxist-Leninist banner, the ban- 
ner of the Communist Party. If you have 
any revolutionary spirit, any enthusiasm for 
the struggle for people’s happiness, any spark 
of hatred for our enemies, and faith in your 
people and their power, step under the great 
banner of Marxism-Leninism. * * * And ha- 
tred for the class enemy is necessary because 
one cannot be a fine fighter for the people, 
for communism, if one does not know how to 
hate the enemy.“ 

While in the West tolerance and charity 
are emphasized as models for the behavior 
of citizens, Khrushchev is intent upon in- 
culcating hate in the Soviet people. This 
doctrine of hate permates the entire instruc- 
tional and political system of the U.S.S.R., 
and has even been extended to the prepara- 
tion of the population for war: a 

“The political preparation of the morale 
of the people for war is of decisive impor- 
tance. * * One of the tasks In indoctri- 
nating the population is to expose clearly the 
reactionary essence of American policy [and 
to maintain] our burning hate of the im- 

. * * * Hatred of the enemy should 
arouse the desire to destroy the armed forces 
and military-industrial potential of the ag- 
gressor and achieve complete victory in a 
just war. * * * The political preparation of 
the morale of the people for war is directed 
by the Communist Party and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, and is executed by every govern- 
mental and public organization in the coun- 
try, and by the whole system of education 
and public information.“ “ 

What greater contrast between freedom 
and tyranny could there be than the main- 
tenance by the Communists of an official in- 
doctrination machine on the one hand and 
the individuality and decentralization of our 
educational system on the other? We do 
not “prepare” our citizens for war in the 
sense in which the Communists do; but it 
could also be noted that, without hatred, we 
are prepared to repel aggression wherever it 
may occur. Without coercion and without 
hatred, the Communist system would be un- 
able to sustain itself. 

CONCLUSION; THE CHALLENGE TO THE WEST 

Faced with such a real and formidable op- 
ponent, the West must clarify and reaffirm 
the goals which it has so long sought to 
achieve, And if a just and lasting peace is 
foremost among those goals, then it will have 
to keep sight of that goal while steeling itself 
to meet even greater threats than those ex- 
perienced in the past. 
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There can be little doubt about the goals 
Which the Communists have set for them- 
Selyes: they have been forthrightly stated 
on these pages by the Communists. them- 
Selves, and are summarized by Khrushchey: 

“Capitalism * * * wants to bury the So- 
viet system and we want—not.only want but 
have dug—quite a deep hole, and shall exert 
efforts to dig this hole deeper and bury the 
Capitalist system forever.” “ 

Whether there will continue to be room 
On the earth for the opposing systems of 
Capitalism and communism is a question 
Which history alone will answer. For our 
Part, we are willing to examine serious pro- 
Posals for peace at any time; but peace“ on 
the basis of the Communist doctrine of 
“peaceful coexistence” is clearly an impos- 
sibility. 

There 1s, however, a very real danger to 
the free world should it fail to judge ac- 
curately the intentions of the Communists. 
After some 8 years of peaceful coexistence 
as the principal strategic line of the interna- 
tional Communist movement, we have no 
evidence that it seeks genuine peace with the 
rest of the world. Above all, it is clear that 
the Communists have not given up their 
long-range goal of world domination, and 
in the final analysis we must judge their 
Motivations according to that goal. An in- 
tervening period of apparent peace“ and 
Telaxation, regardless of how inviting it may 
Seem, must not be allowed to lower the guard 
Of the free world. 

It is clear that when Communists employ 
the language of “peace,” they do so to mask 
their true strategic purpose: the isolation, 
encirclement, weakening, and final destruc- 
tion of the free world and its way of life. 
The cold war has not concluded, but has 
entered a new and still more complex phase 
in which the spectrum of psychological, po- 
litical, economic, and class warfare will be 
radically expanded. Such classic techniques 
as subversion, espionage, p: da, sabo- 
tage, terrorism, deceit, and incited disorder 
will remain and be refined; but the new tech- 
niques of nuclear blackmail are also to be 
employed whenever feasible. It would be 
totally unrealistic to hold, as some do, that 
nuclear weapons have only a military pur- 
Pose. Long ago the Soviet Union appreciated 
fully the political purposes of these enor- 
Mously destructive modern weapons, and 
their early decisions to invest huge sums of 
money and manpower into their development 
indicates their willingness to attempt to at- 
tain real supremacy over the West, 

During the period of peaceful coexistence, 
the Communists also hope to reap the bene- 
fits of a worldwide “detente,” 1e., a relaxa- 
tion of tensions. Under such conditions 
they would hope not only to gain through 
an American and Western slowdown in arma- 
ments, but also to subvert and paralyze hos- 
tile governments in the hope that at the 
Critical moment such governments will 
Capitulate or will be incapable of offering 
effective resistance. 

The great paradox of our time may well 
turn out to be our inability to recognize 
that the cold war has in reality become more 
intense despite the increasing appearances 
ot peace. It need not be emphasized that the 
Overwhelming sentiment of the free world 
is to live in peace. But to mistake the fu- 
Sion of peace for genuine peace would be a 
profoundly dangerous, perhaps fatal mistake. 

Our purpose in this great struggle imposed 
Upon us by the Communist world is, as our 
Presidents and statesmen have repeatedly 
Stressed, the victory of our way of life. If 
the clash between the two systems is, as the 
Communists never tire of stating, irrecon- 
cable, then our victory will not be achieved 
Until freedom and justice prevail everywhere 
in the world. 

+ chey, speech at the Plenary Mcet- 
ing, June 21, 1963. 
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2 Khrushchev, speech at the Plenary Meet- 
ing, June 21, 1963. 

L. Voznesenskiy, Political Economy and 
the Formulation of a Communist World Out- 
look,” Kommunist, No. 16 (November 1963). 

+Khrushchey, speech at the Plenary Meet- 
ing, June 21, 1963. 

* Sokolovskiy, “Military Strategy“, pp. 333- 
334. (English edition.) 

*Khrushchey, speech at the Plenary Meet- 
ing, June 21, 1963. 


Tribute to Walter Besterman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to pay tribute to a great 
American, my good and honored friend, 
Mr. Walter M. Besterman. He has served 
the U.S. Congress with distinction since 
January 15, 1946, and is a recognized 
authority on immigration and national- 
ity law of the United States, both past 
and present. 

It is his true compassion toward all of 
his fellowmen, together with his great 
knowledge of history and perceptive 
understanding of the intricacies involved 
in the successful conduct of foreign af- 
fairs, which has made Walter Besterman 
so valuable an adviser to the Congress 
and the House Judiciary Committee. 

We friends, feel a sense of personal 
loss on his departure from Capitol Hill, 
but we are proud that he was selected 
to serve the U.S. Government abroad as 
Deputy Director of the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migra- 
tion in Geneva, Switzerland, This or- 
ganization was founded in 1951, largely 
through the inspired vision of Queen 
Juliana of the Netherlands and the late 
Honorable Francis E. Walter, and is pres- 
ently comprised of 29 member nations. 
Briefly, its function is to assist in the re- 
settlement of migrants and refugees from 
overpopulated areas in Europe into 
underpopulated areas of the world. The 
fact that more than 1.3 million persons 
have been resettled is eloquent testimony 
to the effectiveness of that organization. 

Newspaperman, diplomat, linguist, and 
lawyer, no man is more highly qualified 
to accept the position as Deputy Director 
of that organization than Walter Bester- 
man. He is no newcomer to Geneva. 
After receiving his Doctorate of Laws 
from the Geneva School of International 
Law, he was assigned as a reporter to the 
League of Nations. At the outbreak of 
World War II he was chief of the War- 
saw Desk of the United Press and fied 
his native Poland when Warsaw fell to 
Hitler’s armies. 

Walted came to us as a new American, 
and he has often quipped “I only missed 
the Mayflower by 320 years.” But, if 
Walter came to the United States 
through adversity, then it must truly be 
stated “Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 
I know of no person who has more fully 
accepted or more diligently executed the 
responsibilities of U.S. citizenship. 
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It is gratifying to the U.S. Congress to 
have this fine recognition of Walter 
Besterman's ability, and to know he 
leaves us to accept an even more difficult 
asignment in world affairs. 


lowa War Heroes Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 19, 1964, at Waterloo, Iowa, a 
park and a permanent memorial was 
dedicated with proper ceremonies to the 
five Sullivan brothers who lost their lives 
in World War II. 

It was off the Solomon Islands in the 
far Pacific, on November 13, 1942, that 
the U.S. S. Juneau was torpedoed. Going 
down with their fighting ship were the 
five brothers, George, 27; Francies, 25; 
Joseph, 23; Madison, 22; and Albert Sul- 
livan, 19. In the park, which has been 
named the Sullivan Brothers Memorial 
Park, is a granite pentagon with one of 
the five boys’ names on each of the five 
sides. 

Among the many who attended the 
dedication ceremony were Mr. and Mrs. 
Tom Sullivan, parents of the war heroes, 
and their sister, Mrs. Murray Davidson, 
a former WAVE, who enlisted in the 
Navy after her brothers were killed. 

Among those participating in the dedi- 
cation were Vice Adm. Maurice Sheehy, 
retired Navy .chaplain from Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Mayor Jochumsen of 
Waterloo; President Hugh Patterson of 
the Waterloo Chamber of Commerce; N. 
O. Paulsen, chairman of the Waterloo 
Board of Park Commissioners; the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Klassen, pastor of 
St. Mary’s Church in Waterloo, and Rear 
Adm. H. A. Yeager, commandant of the 
Ninth Naval District. 

In his remarks, Monsignor Klassen said 
in part: 

We can never pay our proper respects or 
honor those who have departed from our 
midst for the cause of freedom without first 
examining our own separate feelings of sac- 
rifice, and rededicating ourselves to the un- 
finished task and extending the cause of 
peace, justice, and liberty. 


The speech of Admiral Yeager follows: 
Iowa Wan HEROES HONORED 

Mr. and Mrs. Sullivan, other distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, it is a great 
pleasure to be here this morning at the 
dedication of this splendid memorial to five 
of your favorite sons, the Sullivan boys. 

I consider this ceremony today a great 
tribute, not only to them, but to their 700 
shipmates in U.S.S. Juneau and the rest of 
our Navy men who did not come back to 
us after World War II. 

You here were particularly close to George 
Thomas Sullivan, Albert Leo, Francis Henry, 
Joseph Eugene, and Madison Abel Sullivan, 
who were in Juneau when she was torpedoed 
in November 1942, by a Japanese submarine. 
I lost one of my best friends in the same 
terrible sinking—Command Graf, Juneau’s 
gurinery officer. He was my roommate and 
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classmate at the Naval Academy. That is 
just one other reason I am so pleased to be 
here with you today to pay tribute to these 
wonderful lads, all from the same family. 

World War IU taught us a lot of good 
lessons. We no longer have several members 
of one family serving in one ship. But, 
first and foremost, the United States has 
learned that our only road to peace is eter- 
nal ce and having a military so 
strong it will deter any other nation from 
attacking us or our allies. 

Here in Waterloo you are a thousand miles 
from our seacoasts and our major naval 
ports. You do not have the opportunity of 
seeing ships such as our Polaris submarines, 
our giant aircraft carriers, and ships like 
U.S.S. The Sullivans, which is now employed 
training our Naval Reserves. I am pleased 
that Captain King, former commanding o- 
cer of U.S.S. the Sullivans, and now my com- 
mander of recruit training at Great Lakes, 
could come down here with me today. 

As a farm boy down in Kansas, I remember 
thinking about the ocean as something far 
off, big, impressive, and a bit mysterious. 
This it is. I guess I thought those fields of 
waving Kansas wheat looked like the ocean 
should. 

But the longer I stayed in the Navy, the 
more I realized that even an inland city 
such as Waterloo is dependent on the Navy 
and its seapower to assure its citizens of 
their daily routine of life, in war and peace. 

We emerged triumphant from World War 
II because we finally were able to project 
our seapower far overseas, To places like 
the Solomon Islands, where U.S. S. Juneau 
was lost. 

Our victory was not without cost; not 
without sacrifice; with the Sullivan family, 
perhaps, suffering the most terrible loss of 
all. 


Today in this period of uneasy peace, the 
Navy still stands ready to counterattack 
quickly should we be called on. The 6th 
Fleet in the Mediterranean; the 7th Fleet 
in the Far East; the recent operations off 
North Vietnam, and earlier during the Cuban 
crisis, are vivid examples of our capabilities. 

But out here in the heartland of America 
we tend to think of the Navy only when we 
see the big headlines. We forget about the 
day-to-day services the Navy provides in 
helping to keep America strong economically 
as well as militarily. 

Each of you has a personal stake in sup- 
porting a strong Navy, even in peacetime. 

We must have free use of the ocean high- 
Ways or our national economy would be 
seriously crippled. You in this great agri- 
cultural State know, I am sure, that the 
U.S. domestic market cannot absorb all 
the foodstuffs grown in this country. 
We must export a great deal of agri- 
cultural products. In fact, over 10 cents out 
of every dollar’s worth of crops and cattle 
sold by Iowans comes from oversea sales 
And the amount of Iowa-manufactured 
goods marketed abroad adds to your eco- 
nomy, too. 

We must go into the world market with 
competitive prices for our goods, and that 
means shipping them abroad in the cheap- 
est possible manner. 

We have advanced technologically a great 
deal, but we have not found a substitute 
more economical for transporting goods 
overseas than using cargo ships. 

This is why I say we all must work toward 
maintaining a strong Navy in these times, 
as well as in war, so that our maritime com- 
merce will have free access to the seas and 
to the markets abroad. 

But while you Iowans provide the food- 
stuffs and manufactured goods which make 
America a strong, healthy Nation, your most 
important product still remains your man- 
power. Manpower exemplified by the five 
Sullivan brothers, and the other fine, young 
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men you have sent to the services over the 


When I first entered the Navy over 40 
years ago, I was surprised to find so many 
lads from the Midwest. I certainly came to 
appreciate them. I am convinced these 
boys—these Iowans—are generally smarter, 
come from a better home life, and have a 
better attitude than their shipmates from 
other areas. They are the boys who get to 
be the electronics technicians. and who go 
up to the officer ranks. Thev are the best 
sailors and you can be proud of them. 

Over at Iowa State University, for ex- 
ample, we have a Naval Reserve Officer Train- 
ing Corps unit. About 50 young members 
of the NROTC graduate each year and go on 
to active duty. We have 14 such units in the 
9th Naval District, contributing 1,200 
young officers annually to the Navy. We are 
greatly dependent on them—to man our 
Polaris submarines, our modern carriers, 
cruisers, and destroyers. To fly our planes. 
They are the future commanders of our 
Navy. The men who will run our fleets. 

That is another reason why I am so pleased 
to be here today to see this wonderful memo- 
Tial to the Sullivan brothers and all Iowans 
who gave their lives during the war. Look- 
ing around this park, I see something alive 
and virile about it. Not Just the monument 
itself, but the entire atmosphere. Your 
wonderful facilities for the young people of 
Waterloo and all Iowa. This is a great thing 
you people have accomplished in this com- 
munity. You not only have raised the money 
to create an edifice to honor the memory of 
our heroes, but, also, you have insured that 
it is in a setting appreciated by all. Particu- 
larly by our most precious national asset— 
our youth, 

The young boys and girls will use this park 
to the fullest. They will benefit from its 
facilities, playing out in the good, clean, 
fresh air. They will grow strong. And at the 
same time, by the presence of this memorial, 
they will gain an appreciation for the con- 
tributions the older generation have made 
to the security of their country. As they 
grow older they will come to understand fully 
the responsibilities each citizen has to this 
democracy. They will appreciate the sacri- 
fices which may have to be made in order 
that the United States continues to be free. 
And they will pass this along to future gen- 
erations. This memorial will have long- 
lasting effects, far past this dedication day. 

But there is another way each of you can 
personally honor the memory of the Sul- 
livans. I am sure they would want you to 
do this. 

When you see one of our young sailors 
here in Iowa on leave, don’t just pass him by 
without a second thought. Remember, he 
is serving you, your family, your children’s 
family, your country. Just as the Sul- 
livans and the other Waterloo boys who went 
away to war did. The young sailor of today 
is part of your security in case of an attack 
on this great country. 3 

If this lad in uniform is shown in some 
way that you appreciate the work he is doing 
in the Navy, that you recognize that he Is 
contributing something valuable to his coun- 
try, to his community, and to you, he will 
walk a little taller. His chest will be out, 
and his head will be held higher. He will go 
back to his ship and work longer, harder, and 
more efficiently. The net result will be a 
better prepared Navy. š 

If you do this you will be carrying on a 
living memorial to the five Sullivan brothers, 
who unhesitatingly stepped forward to de- 
fend this wonderful country in a national 
emergency. I believe it is our solemn ob- 
ligation to do everything in our power, so 
that each of us can contribute to the secu- 
rity of the United States, even if only in some 
small way. 

We must never let down our guard. We 
must keep this democracy strong and 
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healthy. We must never, never let it be 
said that those who died in the defense of 
their country passed on in vain. 

On behalf of navymen everywhere, I want 
to express our great appreciation for the 
honor you do all sailormen by erecting this 
wonderful memorial to these five shipmates 
who are no longer with us. They departed 
this life in the best traditions of our Navy 
and our democratic Nation, and it is fitting 
that we honor them for it. 

Thank you, Mayor, for permitting me to 
join in these ceremonies with you and the 
rest of you fine Iowans. It has been a very 
moving experience. 


Advocacy of Assassination and Magnicide 
in October 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr, FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I submit for the Recor the 
article and poem entitled “The Hatch- 
ing” from the magazine Americas issue 
of October 1963, published by the Pan 
American Union, Washington, D.C. 

This poem by Homero Aridijis, a Mexi- 
can poet clearly advocates assassination 
shortly before the tragedy of President 
Kennedy in a widely circulation maga- 
zine in the Americas, Did Oswald have 
any contact with this person or his asso- 
ee on Oswald's now famous Mexican 

p 

For the future protection of our Presi- 
dent and officials of countries of the 
Americas, it should be noted that 
Homero Aridijis advocates not only one 
assassination, but the assassination of 
the person who replaces the victim. Also. 
ae who replace “the ones we 


What is the reason and background 
for this philosophy? Is this an individ- 
ual or a group? 

The introduction to the poem in the 
magazine America says, “He (Aridjis) 
publishes in most of the Mexican literary 
magazines and his poetry is heatedly 
discussed.“ 

Why should the Pan American Union 
immediately before the assassination of 
President Kennedy be publishing a full 
page poem in Spanish and English trans- 
lation with picture of the author advo- 
cating assassination and magnicide? 

To those of us who admired and re- 
spected our President Kennedy, it is 
amazing that this magazine with the 
large display advocating openly assissi- 
nation, should be carried in the US. 
mails under the designation “official 
business,” just prior to President Ken- 
nedy’s death. 

We Americans are an amazing people. 

The article and poem follow: 

HOMERO ARIDJIS 

Homero Aridjis was born on April 6, 1940, 
in Michoacan. He publishes in most of the 
Mexican literary magazines, and his poetry is 
heatedly discussed. He has published “Los 
Ojos Desdoblados“ (Eyes Open), poetry, and 
“La Tumba de Filidor’ Filidor’s Tomb, a 
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novel. A book of poetry and one of prose will 
come out this year. He studied journalism. 


That manipulates, bossess, suppresses, 

Speaks for all without their consent, 

and has led only to the snare and the whip. 

I say that we must commit a second mag- 
nicide, 

Because after the first purification a second 
tyrant 

Will replace him. 

And we will wait. 

And the air will be cleaner in the meanwhile. 

And we will make love. 

And we will meander through the rainy 
streets, 

Directionless, holding hands, 

You and your wife, you and your child, 

My wife and I. 

And we will laugh. 

And the air will be cleaner in the meanwhile. 

And we will go on waiting. 

And there will be a third to follow the sec- 
ond tyrant 

That we assassinate. 

And we will kill him too. 

And the air will go on being clean. 

And our hands will do heroic deeds out of 
necessity. 

But there will come 

a fourth, a fifth, a sixth, a ninth, 

a tenth, a twentieth, a hundredth, a thou- 
sandth tyrant 

to replace the ones that we kill 

and each will be killed in his turn. 

Because we must kill them all. 

Until power inspires 

Tear. A death sentence; 

& pedestal, gilt but crumbing. 

This is the way we will make life pure. 

We will raise up all our new strength: 

the sun, the night, 

the wind, the rain, 

love, solitude, 

our bodies, 1 

Upon him who would have power, 

upon his henchmen, his messengers, his 
slaves, 

upon his apologists and his prophets, 

will crash down all our new strength. 


Dr. Fernés-Isern 


SPEECH 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. HARDING. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. Four years ago when 
I first took my seat in the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture it was my privilege 
to be seated between the gentleman from 
Hawaii [Mr. Inovye] and the Resident 
Commissioner from Puerto Rico, Dr. 
Fernés-Isern. These two gentlemen, 
one from an island in the Pacific and 
the other from an island in the Carib- 
bean, turned out to be two of my closest 
friends in the Congress. 

I was delighted to see our colleague 
Mr. Inouye] go on to the U.S. Senate. 
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Today, it is with great pleasure that I 
join my colleagues today in wishing Dr. 
FxRNOS-IsERN well as he leaves this body. 

He has been a gentleman. He has 
been considerate and helpful. Certainly 
he has won the respect of all his col- 
leagues. 

Iam happy to join with the gentleman 
from New York in wishing him well, 
great success, happiness, and God speed 
in whatever he undertakes. 


Another Possible Substitute for Silver 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, as the 88th 
Congress prepares to wind up, I can think 
back to a number of confrontations with 
profound satisfaction. In helping to 
carve a record that compares favorably 
with some of the historic sessions of the 
past, I think all Members can take a 
great deal of pride. E 

One issue in which I have been deeply 
involved has been the issue of silver. At 
various points during the past year—in 
my Treasury-Post Office Subcommittee 
on Appropriations, on the floor of the 
House, and in public statements, I have 
stated that.substitutes should be used in 
place of silver in our coinage system so as 
to alleviate our shortage of coins in all 
denominations. I have often said that 
unless immediate action is taken to sub- 
stitute some material for silver in our 
subsidiary coinage that the coinage sys- 
tem of this country would be in serious 
jeopardy. I have suggested as possibili- 
ties zirconium, columbium, copper nickel, 
and other materials. Now, a magazine 
has suggested the use of stainless steel, 
which has been used in other countries 
since 1939. Asa matter of interest, I am 
enclosing a copy of an Associated Press 
article which appeared recently in the 
Nation's press. 

The article follows: 

COINS OF STAINLESS STEEL SUGGESTED 

New York—Use of stainless steel in the 
U.S. coinage as a substitute for silver was 
suggested Tuesday. 

The idea was thrown out by Steelways, an 
industry magazine which called attention to 
rising industrial consumption of silver, 
dwindling supplies and high prices. 

The publication said stainless steel has 
been used in the coins of other governments 
since 1939. 

An official of a leading precious metals re- 
fining firm recently called for minting of 
U.S. coins without silver, holding that at the 
present rate of use U.S. Treasury stocks were 
dropping uncomfortably fast. 

An estimated 215 million ounces of silver 
will go into U.S, dimes, quarters, and half- 
dollars this year, Steelways said—about twice 
the volume consumer by industry in 1962. 

Although U.S. Treasury stocks of silver re- 
main ample for coinage demands of several 
years, a coin shortage that has plagued banks 
and retail businesses lately has focused at- 
tention on longer range aspects of the prob- 
lem. 
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Los Angeles County Absentee Ballot 
Applications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of those who may seek ab- 
sentee ballots for the November 3 elec- 
tion and are residents of Los Angeles 
County, Calif., the following instructions 
and application form are applicable: 

ABSENTEE BALLOT APPLICATION 

The application must be signed by the 
applicant and be received by the 
of voters between and including the follow- 
ing dates: October 5-27, 1964. 

To apply for your absentee ballot, detach 
the form on the next page, fill in the blanks, 
sign it, and mall to the registrar of voters. 

This form can be used by only one person, 
If you know of others who need to apply, 
instruct them to write a separate letter re- 
quest containing the information called for 
by the form. 

To be counted, your marked ballot must 
be mailed to the registrar of voters in time 
for him to receive it by 5 p.m., November 2— 
the day before the election. So apply for 
your ballot early, mark and mail it prompty. 
Do not risk losing your vote by any delay, 
APPLICATION FOR ABSENT VoTER'’s Battor—By 

Mam. 

GENERAL ELECTION—NOVEMBER 3, 
BENJAMIN S. HITE, 
Registrar of Voters, 

808 North Spring Street, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

DD 
Angeles County. 

I am registered at my home address in Los 
Angeles County which iss 

The only reasons a yoter may vote an 
absentee ballot are as follows: (Check the 
reasons applicable to you.) 

O 1. I expect to be absent from my election 
precinct, 

O 2. Because of physical disability, I will 
be unable to vote in my election 
precinct. 

O 3. The tenets of my religion will prevent 
me from attending the polls 
throughout that day. 

O 4. I reside more than 10 miles from 
polling place by the most direct 
route for public travel. 

I am therefore making application for an 
absentee ballot for the above-named election. 

Ballot to be mailed to me at 
Street, City, 


Date Signature of Applicant 

This material also will be contained in 
my current Report From Congress. It 
is regrettable that the number of days 
which Congress has been in session over 
the past 3 or 4 years has had the effect 
of depriving citizens at home the oppor- 
tunity to see and talk with their Con- 
gressman to the extent that is desirable. 
Our colleague, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HoLIFIELD] discussed this 
subject with great perceptiveness on 
Thursday last. His wise remarks struck 
me so forcefully that I have felt it nec- 
essary to extend the following invitation 
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am a voter of Los 
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to the people of the congressional district 
Iam honored to represent: “You are cor- 
dially invited to meet your Congresman 
Sunday, October 18, 2 to 4 p.m., Lafay- 
ette Hotel Ballroom, Broadway at Lin- 
den.” My report discusses the reason 
for this and other matters as follows: 
OCTOBER 1964. 

Dran Frrenps: Congress has been in session 
almost continuously since January 1963. 
Getting home to talk with you personally 
has been a matter of quick trips except for 
the 2-week recesses for the Democratic and 
Republican National Conventions. 

The Hosmers miss seeing our old friends at 
home and meeting new ones. We also feel 
that the people should have the opportunity 
to see their Congressman, whether they ap- 
prove of him or not, That is why the after- 
noon of October 18 has been set aside for 
this p We surely hope to see you. 

As this is written Congress has high hopes 


cation form on the last page of this report. 

Last month's report promised details of 
the new social security and veterans’ benefits 
to all who asked for them. The intervening 
filibuster in the Senate over reapportion- 
ment of State legislatures delayed action on 
these bills and many more. As soon as ac- 
tion is final we'll get the data to you. 
The last minute rush characteristic of 
closing days of a Congress leaves me 
hard pressed to give you an accurate report 
on other measures, too. : 

It appears an effort will be made to pro- 
on for our Presidents 


tional amendment to cope with the problem 
of Presidential succession and filling a 
vacancy in the Vice Presidency. The Nation 
has been without a Vice President for periods 
totaling 37 years. This amendment would 
permit a President to appoint one, subject to 
confirmation by the House and the Senate. 

Although neither of these measures may 
pass this year, both are needed and likely to 
be enacted by early 1965. 

A surprising number of people asked for 
the agriculture bulletins mentioned in the 
last report. It takes some time to get them 
together. Please be patient if yours have not 
arrived—they will be along soon. The sup- 
ply has been used up, so no more requests 
can be honored. 

This operation went smoothly except for 
the joker who sent in a request for a bulletin 
on bedbugs in another person’s name. The 
sweet lady who got it was pretty irate for a 
while. I hope my apologies have made us 
friends once again. 

As my 12th year in the Congress nears clos- 
ing I want to express real appreciation to 
you for making this service meaningful and 
personally satisfying. You have written and 
spoken freely to me of the grave problems 
facing our country and the hopes and aspira- 
tions we share for an even better America. 
Together during these years we have worked 
toward realization of this dream. 

More often than not we have agreed on 
particular issues. When there has been a 
difference of views, we've both understood 
that no two people ever see everything ex- 
actly the same. We have respected each 
other's judgment. In fact, often it is im- 
possible to know—and seldom is it crystal 
clear—whether passing or not passing a 
specific law will be best for the United States 
in the long run. 
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The important thing is that our basic ob- 
jectives are one and the same—a 8 
America and the freedom and well-being of 
its people. 

Best personal regards, 
Craic HOSMER, 
Member of Congress. 


Address by Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey to 
Democratic Executive Committee of 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
September 27, 1964, Senator HUBERT H. 
Humpurey, the Democratic vice presi- 
dential candidate, attended the annual 
steer roast sponsored by the Democratic 
Executive Committee of Cuyahoga 
County at Euclid Beach Park and de- 
livered a stirring address before an au- 
dience of approximately 12,000 people. 

Senator HumpnHrey presented a dra- 
matic record of the achievements of the 
Kennedy-Johnson administration and 
closed with a profound statement on im- 
migration policy. 

Senator HUMPHREY'S address follows: 
Text PREPARED FoR DELIVERY BY SENATOR 

HUBERT HUMPHREY, DEMOCRATIC VICE PRES- 

IDENTIAL CANDIDATE, AT DEMOCRATIC STEER 

Roast, CLEVELAND, OHIO, SEPTEMBER 27 

Today I speak to one of the greatest Demo- 
cratic gatherings in America. 

This steer roast has known many dramatic 
moments. But none can surpass the visit 4 
years ago of a courageous and eloquent 
young Senator from Massachusetts—the 
Democratic candidate for President of the 
United States. 

Many of you will recall his vision of a 
greater America: “I would like it to be said 
that in our administration, our country 
moved here at home: it began to solve the 
problems that face our people; it put special 
emphasis on education, because no free 
society can survive without the best educa- 
tional system in the world; it took care of 
our children and gave medical care to the 
aged, so that our older citizens could live 
out their lives in some security * * * I 
would like it to be said that we ended dis- 
crimination of all kinds in the United 
States * * We want fair treatment for all 
Americans.” 

This was a vision worthy of a great Demo- 
cratic President and a great Democratic 
Party. And for a dynamic and unforget- 
table 1,000 days, our beloved John F. Ken- 
nedy kept his promises to America. And 
when he was taken from us, and the whole 
world faltered, it was Lyndon B. Johnson 
who stepped forward bravely and told the 
Nation: “Let us continue.” 

As the running mate of President John- 
son, I rejoice to say that with your help, we 
shall continue to move America forward. 

The Democratic Party believes in the phi- 
lospohy of government expressed by Wood- 
row Wilson, when he said: “I believe in 
democracy because it releases the energy of 
every human being.” 

To Democrats, people are partners in the 
government. Government exists for the 
people, because of the people, and is answer- 
able to the people—all of them. 
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Believing this, and acting upon it, a 
Democratic administration began to release 
the energies of America and bring oppor- 
tunity to all its people. 

Four ago, our economy was flounder- 
ing in the midst of the third recession in 8 
years. Today it is enjoying the longest 
sustained growth in all our history—re- 
leasing the energies of the American enter- 
prise system. 

Four years ago unemployment was dan- 
gerously high and no plans were made to 
meet the effects of automation or absorb 
new people coming on the labor market. 
Today employment is at an all-time high of 
72 million people and we are slowly cutting 
the unemployment rate—releasing the pro- 
ductive energies of American workers. 

Four years ago there were no plans to 
improve the woefully inadequate facilities of 
higher education to educate our children, 
Today, we have provided means to construct 
facilities, add new institutions, and provide 
more loans—releasing the intellectual en- 
ergies of American students. 

Four years ago our economically depressed 
areas had been ignored. “Poverty” was an 
unmentionable word—even though millions 
of Americans lived in its misery. Today the 
ARA, the accelerated public works, and the 
antipoverty bill are law—releasing the dor- 
mant energies of forgotten towns and for- 
gotten people. 

Four years ago the moral issue of human 
rights had not been faced. Today the civil 
rights bill has been passed—releasing mil- 
lions of Americans from the indignities and 
humiliations of second-class citizenship. 

Four years ago the world remained gripped 
by the tense, oppressive. black cloud of nu- 
clear fright and anxiety. Today the test 
ban treaty has been signed and we have 
taken the first steps toward a lasting peace— 
releasing the world from the effects of 
radioactive fallout. 

Four years ago John F. Kennedy set before 
you a vision of a better America. You re- 
sponded to this vision. America responded, 
And we started to move forward, 

This progress did not just happen. It 
took courageous leadership. It took govern- 
ment that cared for people, identified with 
them, and above all trusted them. 

Ohio has shared in the progress of these 
past 4 years. Your manufacturing employ- 
ment is up. Your educational institutions 
have grown. Your retail sales are up. Your 
cities have begun urban renewal and to 
attack the problems of our rapidly growing 
urban society. 

This thriving city of Cleveland is the 
eighth largest city in the United States. 
But Cleveland is going to get larger. So are 
all of the many large cities in this State, 
You still have problems to work out in urban 
renewal, in clean air and water, in good 
transportation, in decent homes for all of 
the people. 

Industry in Ohio must grow and innovate 
to provide jobs for all your people. But 
likewise the considerable agriculture of this 
State must not suffer neglect. The wonder- 
ful orchards and vineyards of this Western 
Reserve, and the varied agriculture all over 
the State must be strong—both for you and 
for the Nation. 

On election day, Cleveland—and all Amer- 
ica—has a choice. You can choose the party 
of Wilson, Roosevelt, Truman, Kennedy and 
Johnson—the party that believes in releas- 
ing the energies of America. Or you can 
choose those who have said “No” to every 
constructive piece of Democratic legislation 
in the past 4 years, and will continue to say 
No“ to the challenges of the next 4 years. 

You can choose the Democratic Party that 
seeks to revise and improve our outdated and 
inhumane immigration system, or you can 
choose those who seek to replace the Statue 
of Liberty with an iron, padlocked gate. 
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What ls wrong with immigration legisla- 
tion that has been supported by the last 
four Presidents of the United States—in- 
cluding General Eisenhower? 

What is wrong with an immigration bill 
Permitting family unification of blood rela- 
tives of U.S. citizens? 

What is wrong with a bill providing for 
immigration of persons with special skills 
and exceptional ability needed by the United 
States? Such people will not take jobs 
away—they will create jobs in our economy. 

What is wrong with a bill providing for 
refugee asylum for ted persons? 

It is not a question of opening the “flood- 
Bates.” It is a question of opening the 
“fairgates” to admit 45,000 more immi- 
grants—one-fortieth of 1 percent of our 
Present population. 

I believe we will be a better nation when 
those 45,000 live among us. 

I believe we will be a prouder, richer na- 
tion when the administration’s immigration 
bill becomes law. 

I believe we will be a more compassionate 
a commonsense nation when it becomes 
aw. 

I was proud to testify for the administra- 
tion bill in these words: “A great society 
is not a closed society. It is open to en- 
riching ideas and contributions of many cul- 
tures. It thrives on diversity. Immigration 
retorm means substantial progress toward 
this goal. If our society sincerely judges 
its members on worth instead of birth, then 
Our immigration policy should be based pri- 
Marily on merit.” 

Worth—not birth—that is the Johnson- 
Humrnrey promise to you. It is our pledge. 
It is our faith. 

We have a job to do in the next 6 weeks. 

us make November 3 a V- 
@ay—V for voting: V for victory tor all that 
is just, noble, courageous and decent in 
American life. 

In every precinct, in every ward, in every 
State, we must spend the next 6 weeks un- 
leashing the energies of our people in behalf 
of Lyndon B. Johnson and his vision of the 
great society. 

We have a job todo. We must keep Amer- 
ica moving forward. 


Five Rollcalls Missed During Entire 88th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the 88th Congress, it was necessary 
for me to be absent on five occasions 
When seven rollcall votes were taken. 

I been present, I would have voted 
as indicated below: 

On rolicall No. 111, April 14, 1964, final 
Passage of HR. 10809, HEW-Labor ap- 
Propriations, I would have voted yea.“ 
On rolicall No. 182, July 2, 1964, confer- 
ence report on S. 2, water resources re- 
Search centers, I would have voted “yea.” 
On rollcall No. 198, August 3, 1964, on 
Motion to suspend rules and pass H.R. 
1096, Ice Age Reserve, I would have voted 

Nay.” On rolicall No. 199, August 3, 
1964, on motion to suspend rules and pass 
H.R. 3672, Colorado-Wyoming reclama- 
tion, I would have voted “yea.” On roll- 
Call No. 200, August 4, 1964, conference 
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report on H.R. 10939, Defense Depart- 
ment appropriations, I would have voted 
„yea.“ On rolicall No. 201, August 4, 
1964, to concur in Senate amendment to 
H.R. 10939, to make 35 percent of funds 
for repair and conversion of naval ves- 
sels available for private yards, I would 
have voted “yea.” On rolleall No. 256, 
September 3, 1964, on passage of S. 2220, 
to encourage practice of physicians and 
dentists in shortage areas, I would have 
voted yea.“ 


The White House Summer Intern 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there was a touching ceremony on the 
steps of the Senate wing of the Capitol. 
The White House summer interns on 
that occasion presented a sum of money 
voluntarily contributed by them to Hon. 
Robert F. Kennedy, Attorney General, as 
a gift to the John F. Kennedy Library. 

Mrs. Pepper and I who were privileged 
to attend that stirring ceremony were 
much pleased that one of the fine young 
members of the White House intern 
group from my district was master of 
ceremonies and made a moving address. 
This young man is Keith Barish who has 
already distinguished himself in the 
councils of the Democratic Party and as 
a young citizen of Florida and the United 
States. He is one of those dedicated to 
the great principles embodied in the life 
and death of President Kennedy and 
determined to keep those principles alive 
in the youth of today and the citizenship 
of tomorrow in our land. I commend 
to my colleagues and countrymen Keith's 
address: 

We are all here for the same purpose to 
honor the memory of our late President 
Kennedy. 

One year ago, President Kennedy spoke 
to many of us on the White House lawn. 
He told us of his faith in us, and in our 
future. He spoke about America and the 
part we must play in keeping it free and 
good. 

John F. Kennedy is no longer with us but 
his memory will remain with us forever. 
He was our President, our friend. We 
thought of him when we thought of America. 
We had someone to emulate, someone 
whose example we might use to formulate 
our opinions and goals. 

The White House summer intern program 
representing students from 50 States and 
many cities and towns who have come to 


Washington to learn by participating in the 
affairs of this Nation, have undertaken a 
personal project. We have raised over $2,000 
which we will present to the Attorney Gen- 
eral today to be used for the Kennedy Li- 
brary. We had two goals—the immediate 
one of doing our part for the Kennedy 
Library, the other to use his example to pro- 
mote peace and brotherhood among all 
Americans, to eliminate bigotry from the 
hearts of all. 


Let us pray that when our children and 
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our children's children walk along the banks 
of the Charles River in Boston, they will 
know as do we the meaning of his life and 
work. And, when we visit the library let 
us be able to say—the tragedy of his death 
made us better men. 

Mr. Attorney General on behalf of the 
youth of our country may I please present 
our gift to the Kennedy Library. 


Address by Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 2, 1964, the Honorable Adlai E. 
Stevenson, U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations, delivered a stirring ad- 
dress at a United Nations civic luncheon 
held at the Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio, before an audience in 
excess of 2,000 civic leaders and support- 
ers of the United Nations Assembly and 
its work. 

Ambassador Stevenson's address is as 
follows: 

I will begin by reminding you that 12 
years ago—in 1952—I said it is essential to 
recognize that “who wins or loses the next 
election is less important than what wins— 
what ideas—what concept of the world to- 
morrow, what quality of perception, leader- 
ship, and courage.” 

So, while it is a fact that we are in the 
midst of a political campaign, it is also a fact 
that we are in the midst of a critical period 
in our Nation's history. At another critical 
moment, Lincoln said: 

“If there ever could be a proper time for 
mere catch arguments, that time surely is 
not now. In times like the present, men 
should utter nothing for which they would 
not willingly be responsible through time 
and in eternity.” 

Despite this, we have recently heard it 
said: That President Kennedy deliberately 
timed the Cuban missile crisis for its impact 
in the 1962 elections; that President John- 
son will deliberately provoke a crisis to co- 
incide with the election next month; that 
this administration is responsible “for lies 
and lives” in Vietnam; that the nuclear test 
ban treaty menaces our security; that the 
hot line connecting Moscow and Washington 
may be used for secret“ talks and “deals be- 
tween this country and Russia“; and so on. 

I think we may be confident how Lincoln's 
test of “time and eternity” will deal with 
such “catch arguments.” 

But, it is not my purpose here to discuss 
these partisan charges. I have come to talk 
about the United States, its leadership in 
the world, its security, its interests, and the 
United Nations, which is not a partisan mat- 
ter, at least it has not been for some 18 
years. For it, too, has been severely at- 
tacked. And I ask you to believe that my 
defense of this remarkable institution for 
international cooperation and collective se- 
curity would be the same whatever political 
label its detractors wore. And what I have 
to say about a bipartisan American foreign 
policy that has been in effect for two dec- 
ades—that has had the overwhelming sup- 
port of both major parties—I would say at 
any time, whether a political campaign was 
underway or not. For that quadrennial po- 
litical fit does not affect the basic fact that 
our foreign policy in this generation has 
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followed the same broad outlines under both 
Democratic and Republican administrations. 

Under that policy, it has been our good 
fortune that since the Charter of the United 
Nations was approved, not one major Ameri- 
can politieal leader—Republican or Demo- 
crat—has ever before questioned the value 
of US. membership. 

On the contrary, they have been united 
over its value to us as over no other domestic 
or foreign policy issue. And this has been 
true of every President in this past genera- 
tion—Roosevelt, Truman, Eisenhower, Ken- 
nedy, and Johnson; every Secretary of State, 
from Stettinius to Dulles to Rusk; every for- 
eign policy leader of the Senate, from Van- 
denburg to Fulbright. 

If ever there was a bipartisan effort, if 
ever there was a bipartisan agreement, if 
ever there was a bipartisan consensus on 
how this country should conduct its foreign 
policy, it has been our support of the United 
Nations. And I emphasize this support is 
an all-American support, an all-American 
policy that every poll shows is backed by 80 
to 90 percent of the American people—and 
that's some mainstream. 

Indeed, it may come as a surprise to you 
it did to me—to learn that I am the first 
registered Democrat to serve as the US. 
representative to the United Nations. 

I mention this because it underscores the 
absence of partisan politics in our approach 
to the United Nations. 

The United Nations Charter was approved 
in the Senate by a vote of 89 to 2. 

There has never been a delegation to the 
General Assembly that did not comprise both 
Republicans and Democrats. 

The United Nations planks in both party 
platforms were roughly similar in 1948, 1952, 
1956, and 1960. 

But now we are told that everyone has 
been out of step, and we should get out of 
the United Nations and “quit wasting our 
money on it.“ And, in spite of the conflict- 
ing statements which we have come to ex- 
pect, this seems to be the basic attitude. 

To me this means we should abdicate our 
role of leadership in the world. 

And when I hear such talk I think back 
19 years this month to the signing of the 
United Nations Charter and of what Beards- 
ley Ruml said about the United Nations 
shortly before its first session in London 
where I was then stationed. It went like 
this: > 
“At the end of 5 years you will think the 
United Nations is the greatest vision ever 
realized by man. 

“At the end of 10 years you will find 
doubts within yourself and all through the 
world. 

“At the end of 15 years you will believe 
the United Nations cannot succeed. You will 
be certain that all the odds are against its 
ultimate life and success. 

“It will only be when the United Nations 
is 20 years old that * * * we will know that 
the United Nations is the only alternative 
to the demolition of the world.” 

What a prescient bit of crystal ball gazing 
that turned out to be. 

A great many people now have arrived at 
the fourth stage in Ruml's 20-year proph- 
ecy—that stage where we know that “the 
United Nations is the only alternative to 
the demolition of the world.” 

Let me be emphatic, This is not said for 
rhetorical effect. The facts are much too 
practical. 

Because there has been no way to exorcise 
conflict from the human breast or the poli- 
tics of nations, the world still abounds in 
conflicts—some old, some new, some trivial, 
some serious, some minor, some potentially 
climactic. 

If these are not to be settled by war— 
which has been the great instrument of 
change through the ages—then they must be 
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resolved by institutions for peaceful settle- 
ment and peaceful change. 

This seems inescapably by the interna- 
tional machinery of peace we have con- 
structed in the postwar years at the regional 
and global levels. 

And let me assure you, this machinery al- 
ready has a far better record than most peo- 
ple seem to realize or understand, particu- 
larly those who claim it has failed. 

During the past decade and a half there 
have been some 20 occasions when the armed 
forces of two or more nations engaged in 
active hostilities. In only one case did the 
fighting end the way wars have ended tradi- 
tionally—by military capitulation. 

On at least 20 other occasions there has 
been minor fighting on disputed frontiers, 
or armed revolts in the outcome of which 
other states had a national interest. In no 
case has the fighting spread to International 
warfare. 

As for those international disputes now 
on the agenda of the Security Council of the 
United Nations, some are settled and others 
are dormant—and some are hardy perennials. 

But one thing is clear about all of them: 
far less blood has been shed than if the dis- 
putes had not found their way onto the 
agenda of the United Nations or regional 
peacekeeping organizations. 

All this has been going on simultaneously 
with the most massive political transforma- 
tion in history—with astonishingly little 
bloodshed all the way around. I refer, of 
course, to the sudden transition from colo- 
nialism to independence throughout the 
world. 

Now I do not mean to suggest that the 
United Nations has or will, or ever can, solve 
all the problems: or that peace—lasting 
peace—is around the next corner. 

There are still too many nuclear and con- 
ventional arms to doubt that grave danger 
still persists. And in dealing with it we had 
better keep in mind Santayana's warning that 
“those who will not learn from history are 
destined to repeat it.“ 

In this nuclear age the world can’t afford 
to repeat its prewar history. That should be 
the first realism of our politics today. 

To understand this, though, it is also nec- 
essary to understand—as I fear not all of us 
do—that we now live In a world which is 
no longer simply bipolar but in which multi- 
ple centers of power and influence have come 
into being; in which the most extreme forms 
of power are the least likely to be used; in 
which realities are eroding rigid political 
dogmas; in which there can be no ideological 
agreement but where there can be agree- 
ment on mutual survival; in which imperial- 
ism is dying, and paternalism is dying, too; 
in which old trading systems, monetary sys- 
tems, market systems, and other elements of 
the conventional economic wisdom are being 
challenged; and, finally, a world in which 
fundamental issues of human rights—which 
have been hidden in closets down the long 
corridor of history—are out in the open and 
high on the agenda of human affairs. 

The United States has sought to establish 
the fact that this Nation would be both sen- 
sitive and firm in meeting the challenges 
and threats of these changing times. 

We met steel with steel—in Berlin, in the 
resumption of nuclear testing when the So- 
viets broke the moratorium, and in Cuba. 

But we have also sought to match hope 
with more hope and press on with an ever 
more intensive quest for peace. 

Now the quest continues even as a more 
complex world emerges—a world in which 
the cold war still has no sharp beginning or 
end and in which the changes I have noted— 
fundamental as they are—still are not finali- 
ties but trends. 

But they give us reason to hope that with 
the achievement of a test ban treaty—and 
with the resolution banning weapons of mass 
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destruction in outer space, and the installa- 
tion of the hot line between Moscow and 
Washington, and the first halting steps to- 
ward United States-Soviet cooperation in 
exploring the universe that these and the 
expanding peacekeeping operations of the 
United Nations we have reason to hope, as I 
say, that the cold war, in the form in which 
we have known it, may be receding. 

Yet other rivalries abound. New crises, 
new tensions take the place of old. New 
imperialists arise from the ruins of past 
empires. So the world remains in a turbu- 
lent and dangerous state of affairs. 

But between the two thermonuclear powers 
we have reason to hope that additional areas 
of common interest can be identified and 
further agreements reached—until we reach 
a consensus on survival. The imperative of 
our foreign policy is to hasten that day. 

President Johnson did not invent the 
policy I have been talking about. He is 
simply the present custodian of it. 

He has carried it forward from his prede- 
cessors. 

To the credit of this policy are such great 
accomplishments as the rebuilding of Eu- 
rope the Marshall plan and point 4; 
our nation-building programs for Asia and 
Africa; the Alliance for Progress in Latin 
America; our efforts to achieve realistic dis- 
armament; the launching of a decade of de- 
velopment; the promotion of peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 

And so it goes—positive, constructive, pro- 
gressive ideas and programs that have been 
the driving force of our postwar foreign 
policy. 

And I say thank God that this great policy 
has been passed on from the hand of one 
President to the next, regardless of party, 
during this very dangerous generation which 
we are now conclu And let me also say 
that President Johnson’s instant pledge to 
continue the Truman-Eisenhower-Kennedy 
policy was not only reassuring to the Ameri- 
can public, but equally so to our allies and 
most other nations of the world. 

One is deeply aware of this at the United 
Nations. And we are constantly reminded of 
how much the new President’s rededication 
to the United Nations and NATO means to 
our friends abroad. 

I would add that one thing you learn at 
the United Nations is that America's leader- 
ship rests on a broad confidence that our 
cooperative policy of the past two decades 
will not be abandoned. 

The President has given that assurance. 

Now, when we look into the future we see 
that the mutations in power and influence in 
the world today will require us to be even 
clearer in our heads and even faster on our 
feet than we have been so far. 

The twilight of empire, the emergence of 
Communist China, the tidal wave of inde- 
pendence all on the heels of European eco- 
nomic and military recovery, have spawned 
a multitude of problems and external dan- 
gers involving our allies and the United 
States with its worldwide commitments. 

And while all these problems do not have 
the same priorities of importance, they all 
add to the diversity of our Interests—inter- 
ests and solutions that must be geared to 
what the peoples of the world really want for 
themselves. 

I would not presume to mention all of 
them. Just let me mention a few in passing: 

There is the question of NATO and the At- 
lantic Community; Germany and European 
security; the Common Market; trade and aid; 
our changing relationship with the Commu- 
nist world; disarmament; the bellicose 
threats of Peiping; the struggles of Vietnam, 
Laos, Malaysia, Cyprus; the strivings of the 
developing countries of Africa and Asia; Latin 
America. 

Each of these begets a dozen more and 
then a dozen again, and I have not begun to 
scratch the surface. Neither have I men- 
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tioned one of the most troublesome of the 
problems now confronting us—one whose 
outcome may well determine the fate of the 
United Nations machinery itself. 

I refer, of course, to the problem of the 
unpaid assessments owed by the Soviet bloc 
and a few other countries that have refused 
to pay their share of the cost of peacekeeping 
Operations: The problem could quickly be 
resolved if the Soviet Union recognized that 
the removal of present financial impediments 
is a necessary part of wiping out the United 
Nations nagging deficit and improving the 
capacity of the United Nations to keep the 
Peace. 

Agreement could be reached on this, even 
as agreement was reached on the removal of 
missiles in Cuba, even as agreement was 
reached on a nuclear test ban treaty, even 
as agreement was reached on the signing of 
the United Nations Charter itself. We in- 
tend to persevere on this fiscal problem just 
as determinedly as we did on the others. 

Recognizing the multitude of problems 
that still exist, and the complexities that 
each poses, President Johnson recently ap- 
Pointed a task force for peace to help advise 
him on how to proceed. In keeping with our 
bipartisan policy, he named Republicans as 
Well as Democrats. And I mention this be- 
cause it points up anew how the policy of the 
Past 20 years net only is being continued, 
but is being extended. 

We now have a clear choice before us—the 
cholee between an American foreign policy 
evolved by broad consensus over the post- 
war years, and a rival policy—if it can be 
called that—based on a dangerously militant 
minority view of the world. A policy of ulti- 
matum, if you will. 

Ultimatums, however, offer only the alter- 
Natives of nuclear war or the humiliation of 
backing down. 

Either alternative is intolerable to the 
United States, especially since experience 
teaches us that ultimatums are often just 
last warnings before resorting to conces- 
sions, 

The problems of Vietnam, Laos, Cyprus, 
Cuba, Peiping, Berlin—indeed, every problem 
that besets mankind today, including the 
Problems of poverty, disease, illiteracy, in- 
equality—will not be solved by ultimatum, 

Perhaps the use of power will be forced 
upon us. That is one of the responsibilities 
of power in this age. But the choice will not 
be ours. We shall not seek it, although we 
shall be ready for it—that is the dual real- 
ity of the day in which we live. 

For even if the present leaders of the Soviet 
Union have come to see that the expansion 
by armed force is irrational in the nuclear 
age, the leaders of Communist China have 
gone to spectacular lengths to show that they 
Still Ure in the age of Stalin—with what 
dangers to all of us we can scarcely discern. 

The President has made it clear that while 
these dangers will be resisted, they will not 
be permitted to gonad us into any rash acts, 

We are resolved that we shall not be be- 
trayed by weakness. But we are equally re- 
solved that we shall not betray our strength. 

For we know that even as threats and 
menacing gestures solved no problems of the 
Past generation, neither will they solve those 
of the next—a generation that will require 
the same perseverance and dedication to 
peace. 

The world, as I haye said, 18 still very dan- 
gerous, but not quite as dangerous as a short 
time ago. And this more hopeful state of 
affairs has come about not through hostile 
confrontation, unacceptable challenge, and 
belief in our own omnipotence. It has come 
about through a patient building of world 
community. 

In place of ultimatum, in place of old 
ideas, we have used negotiation and new con- 
Viction. Perhaps these will not usher in the 
new millennium of peace but they may give 
civilization a chance to reach it. 
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Here again I must refer to those words 
spoken by Lincoln about the care we must 
-exercise in what we say—particularly in what 
we say about the use of our power. Both of 
our parties have a responsibility, not only to 
the electorate of America, but to the people 
of the world whose lives we control only be- 
cause that power is vested in our hands. 

What may be partisan rhetoric to us may 
be provocative war-mongering to them. 
They are people with lives, purposes, dreams, 
ambitions of their own. We cannot ignore 
them or permit them to misunderstand what 
we say in the heat of a political campaign. 
The damage could be irreparable. 

We must speak now, as ever, with clarity 
and responsibility. I say this because some 
of the things I have heard these past weeks, 
including militant mutterings and conflict- 
ing declarations about the United Nations 
and other national policies, have reminded 
me of passages in Alice in Wonderland when 
the March Hare admonishes Alice: 

“You should say what you mean.” 

“I do,” replied Alice, “at least—at least I 
mean what I Ssay— that's the same thing, you 
know.” 

“Not the same thing a bit,” said the Hat- 
ter. “You might just as well say that ‘I see 
what I eat’ is the same thing as ‘I eat what 
I see?” 

“You might just as well say,” added the 
March Hare, “that ‘I like what I get’ is the 
same thing as ‘I get what I like.“ 

“You might just as well say,” added the 
Dormouse, who seemed to be talking in his 
sleep, “that ‘I breathe when I sleep’ is the 
same as ‘I sleep when I breathe.’” < 

Now, in closing, I am brought full circle to 
what I sald earlier about world leadership— 
for we now have the opportunity of making 
it clear that we mean to continue our role 
in United Nations and our role as a leader of 
the free world. They are really the same 
thing, and they have been for the generation 
just past; it is our role today; it must be our 
role in the future. 

For in this new world of diversity that is 
shaping up, the true leader is not the one 
who gives orders, but the one who shows 
the way. 

The true leader is not the one who em- 
braces agreeable myths but who faces the 
facts even when they are ugly. 

The true leader is not the one who expects 
followers, but who welcomes the company 
of all who wish to join him. 

The true leader is not one who insists that 
his way is the only way, but who is ready 
to share his own experience for what it is 
worth to others. 

This, it seems to me, is the leadership that 
is needed in a world which, indeed, is chang- 
ing rapidly but which is concerned to the last 
with buillding a great society. And the nation 
which leads the way to the great society 
need never fear for its influence—for that na- 
tion will be setting the pace for all others 
in a world unified through brotherhood, not 
fear. 


Alexander Matsas, Ambassador of Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, during 
my service in Congress, I have had the 
honor and privilege of receiving various 
letters of appreciation for the work we 
do here. 

One that I value most highly is a tele- 
gram which I received from His Excel- 
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leney Alexander Matsas, Ambassador of 
Greece, soon after I introduced my reso- 
lution urging justice for Cyprus. 

It is a source of great pride to know 
that Greece, which has written such a 
heroic record in her brilliant defeat of 
communism after World War II, should 
include my efforts and those of my col- 
leagues for our work toward obtaining 
true justice for Cyprus. 

It is my hope that the Congress will 
interest itself in the great cause of justice 
for the people of Cyprus. Our own Gov- 
ernment as early as 1947 unofficially 
fostered a plan of Enosis“ - reunion with 
the motherland—which would have 
turned Cyprus over to Greece. 

On thorough refiection, enosis con- 
tinues to appear as the best vehicle for 
guaranteeing justice for Cyprus. The 
free world must at all costs help Cyprus 
resolve its problems so that there will not 
be arly need for anyone seeking assist- 
ance from the Soviet Union or any other 
nation whose system of government is 
based on brute force and suppression of 
human dignity. 

Cyprus clearly belongs in the family of 
free nations, managing its own affairs. 
The United States and the free world 
must exert all of their influence to hasten 
the day when peace and justice, in an 
atmosphere of complete freedom and 
democracy, shall again prevail on Cyprus. 

Ambassador Matsas’ telegram follows: 

OCTOBER 1, 1964. 
Congressman ROMAN PUCINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: : 

Please allow me to express my warm ap- 
preciation for your noble efforts in favor of 
justice for Cyprus. This cause is based on 
the ideals of equity, freedom, and democracy 
which are fundamental to the civilization of 
both Greece and the United States. 

Cordially yours, 
ALEXANDER MATSAS, 
Ambassador of Greece, 


Hon. Carl Elliott 
SPEECH 


HON. PAUL 


G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I extend my best wishes to our col- 
league Congressman Cart ELLIOTT, of 
Alabama. Cart ELLIOTT has served his 
district and the Nation with devotion. 

Since coming to the 81st Congress in 
1948, Congressman EttiotT has risen to 
be chairman of the House Select Com- 
mittee To Investigate Government Re- 
search Activities and also sat on the 
Rules Committee for the past two Con- 
gresses. I know that my colleagues in 
the House will miss his valued counsel 
and warm friendship, which he so will- 
ingly extended to all in his 16 years of 
membership in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Again, I wish to Congressman and Mrs, 
Elliott best wishes for continued success 
and happiness. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN 


J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the permission heretofore 
granted me by unanimous consent of the 
House I include herewith the following 
column written by Miss Doris Fleeson for 
the Washington Star of October 2, 1964: 

GOLDWATER’s CAMPAIGN SPEECHES 
(By Doris Fleeson) 

ABOARD GOLDWATER TRAIN IN Mrpwest.—As 
a campaigner for the Presidency, Senator 
Barry GoLpwarea lacks the gift of the sus- 
taining theme. 

His train is taking him through rich farm- 
ing and industrial areas of important States 
where he is met by happy crowds prepared 
to float on clouds of his inspiration. It 1s 
some of the most invigorating country in the 
world. Even the fall sunshine is cooperating. 

Yet, despite such surroundings, GOLDWATER 
seems unable to project a coherent and hope- 
ful view of his new conservatism upon which 
he can continue to build a reasonable alter- 
native to what Americans have now. 

He strikes no spark and achieves no cres- 
cendo. 

He skips around. He opens closets and 
displays skeletous marked Bobby Baker, 
Billie Sol Estes and Matt McCloskey. 

He invokes the shade of Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy with an assertion that the Johnson 
administration is “soft on communism.” 

He airs various prejudices which some 
Americans share. He says President Johnson 
is a get-rich-quick type who knows only how 
to make money and attract power. Senator 
HUBERT HUMPHREY, he says, ts a Socialist 
radical. 

This was the fare at Cincinnati, but the 
early morning enthusiasts at Middletown 
next got a heavy dose of the inequities of for- 
eign aid in Bolivia, the Congo and Ghana, 
all more than a trifle remote from their 
immediate problems. 

He threw away a larger and equally hos- 
pitable crowd at Dayton with a technical 
attack on a new manned interceptor plane 
which Secretary of Defense Robert Mc- 
Namara was unveiling in California. This 
echoed an Air Force view which GOLDWATER, 
reserve major general in that service, pas- 
sionately shares. Dayton is an Air Force 
center, but it was not a uniformed crowd. 

Such speeches are nothing new in Amer- 
ican politics. They do not add up to plans 
and policy for an administration which would 
face the opposite direction from the recent 
past 


Gotowarter has felt the heat of attacks on 
his past statements about nuclear weapons 
and nuclear policy. He is avoiding the topic, 
and foreign policy as well, except for com- 
pliments to Atlantic civilization at Cincin- 
nati. Here he made a rather striking omis- 


Our destiny, he suggested, was to “stand as 
a great central pillar linking Europe, the 
Americas, and the venerable and vital peo- 
ples of the Pacific.” Africa was not men- 
tioned. 

Early impressions of this journey, so cru- 
cial to his hopes, must be that he has not 
fixed upon a clear way to retrieve his appar- 
ent setbacks. He is trying one thing and 
another. He is clearly tempted to attempt 
destruction of the reputations of the Presi- 
delivery two short lines of nie bange beck at 

wo es advan 
his ce text at 


. 
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He continues to complain that Johnson 
will not debate him, though he once said 
that a President should not debate his rival, 
that it was too risky for the country. He 
has got around that in his own mind by say- 
ing now that he and Johnson are both run- 
ning for President for the first time. 


James T. Farrell’s Impressions of Senator 
John F. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
James T. Farrell, the noted author and 
novelist, wrote his impressions of Sena- 
tor John F. Kennedy a year before Sena- 
tor Kennedy was nominated for Presi- 
dent in 1960. James T. Farrell's 
impressions were published in the Au- 
gust 1, 1964, issue of Thought. I bring 
this article to the attention or my col- 
leagues, for I believe it is an important 
contribution to the literature about our 
late beloved President John F. Kennedy. 
My Fmst IMPRESSIONS or JOHN F. KENNEDY 

(By James T. Farrell) 
(Written over a year before the late President 
Kennedy's election in 1960) 

At the Democratic Convention in Chicago, 
in 1956, Adlal E. Stevenson threw open and 
onto the convention floor, the choice of a 
candidate for Vice President. Almost in- 
stantly, there was a boom for Kennedy, that 
is Senator John P, Kennedy, of Massachu- 
setts. And Kennedy almost won the nomi- 
nation away from Senator Estes Kefauver of 
Tennessee. This was a dramatic and sur- 
prising event, and marked the beginning of 
the Kennedy drive for the 1960 presidential 
nomination, 

MAN OF PERFECT CHARM 

In 1956, Senator Kennedy was one of a 
group of liberal, Democratic Senators, He 
was a young man of 39 whose appearance 
was so boyish that he could easily have 
passed for the son of a candidate. He did 
not look very much older than Adlai Steven- 
son's own sons. He was an attractive, well- 
mannered, well-dressed and self-assured 
young man. He had, as it were, a disciplined 
mop of dark hair that should have been 
undiscipliend or uncombed. To women, 
seeing him on TV, he was very attractive, but 
not as any mere glamour boy. Many older 
women would have liked to mother him, or 
even muss his hair, and as a son-in-law, he 
would have given them the conviction that 
they had a daughter who could not have 
married better. Masculine, but not rough, 
he seemed like an exceptionally desirable 
young man to be permanently in a family. 
His charm was quickly perceived, and had 
the perfection and quality of an excellently 
prepared, and expensive product into which 
the greatest skill and care and the best in- 
gredients had gone. 

It was charm without any excess tempera- 
ment, unstrained, fluent but unsurprising. 
It was charm that was perfect as a young man 
with a gift for the French might learn to 
speak a perfect French. His face was open 
and honest, and, despite his boyishness, it 
was not a weak face. Neither was it a strong 
face. It was real, not false, not a mask, and 
there was no grossness in the features. It 
was alive, but with a slow mobility, like a 
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slow, absorbed, not studied, gesture. Nei- 
ther false, nor quickly emotional, it wore a 
natural expression of self-assurance. The 
hair split one’s gaze, and you saw the 
features, and you saw the hair, You could, 
thus, miss the eyes. They were direct, and 
could have suggested wonder if the young 
man had any cause to wonder. They were 
alert, unwondering eyes, which were fixed 
on the visible extent of the scene, which saw 
with a quickness that seemed slow. His was 
a gaze that was unlazy, and yet lazily 
focused. br 

He was real, but rather than a personality 
of interest, he seemed like a reflection of 
such, of an interesting personality. It was 
a personality that you could not get close to, 
but that you might think that one day you 
might, 

He seemed shy without being shy, soft 
without being weak, bland with no blandness 
in him, shallow when he was not, and 
friendly when he was an easily met stranger 
who remained a stranger while he could 
treat you with an air of deference that took 
away none of his dignity. You could imagine 
that you knew him when you did not, had 
seen him before when you had not, were 
close to him when you and he were meeting 
for the first minute, 

SONS OF MILLIONS 


He was appropriate in and unto himself, 
alert and attractive. Wherever he went, he 
would be without awe, and it would seem 
as though he had been there before. 

He is a son of millions, and his traits are 
rich and Ivy League, that is a product of one 
of the Eastern American colleges with ivied 
campuses, to which the sons of the rich are 
often sent to the most famous of colleges and 
universities, and the ones which soak a grad- 
uate with prestige as the sun soaks a summer 
morning. He had the airs of a rich young 
man, without the offensiveness, the snobbery, 
the unsureness which can so frequently dis- 
turb the personality, or empty It. Tou did 
not dislike him because he was so rich, nor 
did you see him as a stereotyped son of a 
multimillionnaire. Tou felt that he knew 
how to be rich and to be himself. You did 
not distrust his liberalism, and you could 
only wish him well. 

He was unusual. 

But he was socially and politically unus- 
ual, rather than unusual in personality. If 
you got to know him, it would be easy to 
call him Jack.“ He was not one of the 
boys, nor was he one of his class who was 
a cipher plus the covering of that cipher by 
a family fortune. He had found himself 
from where he had come and was at ease in 
where he was going. He could talk to God 
as an equal, and he could talk to a coal 
miner as one. 

The word used for such as Senator Ken- 
nedy is “adjusted,” or so it seems, but he 
was adjusted—plus. The plus was that he 
would remain above any adjustment and 
not change himself so that his adjustment 
was the firmament of his soul. He would 
adjust as he would drink a glass of water 
when thirsty. 

He was sure of himself. He was 3 young 
man who should have been remarkable, but 
he was neither that, nor was he a bay- 
window of pretense. 

He was a person and personality like a 
beautifully designed, expensive, unostenta- 
tious, finely functioning automobile with a 
motor that purred in quiet and steady non- 
malfunctioning. His many good trajts are 
all as though assembled into a motor that Is 
well-made, durable, and will run without 
ever having knocks nor will it shake in a 
trembling explosion of noise like a bomb 
going off. Moving a hundred miles an hour, 
Kennedy might appear to be going only 
forty-five or fifty miles per hour, 

That is how, on reflection, Kennedy strikes 
me. Personally, I could not say I know him. 
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I talked to him five to ten minutes, all 
told, and in two chance meetings. But I 
count how he had seemed to measure me 
before he had scarcely seen me. 


AFTERMATH OF AMERICAN YOUTH 


He is a product of aftermaths. His 
heroism in war, his high scholastic range 
at Harvard, his polictical liberalism, these 
come from the world into which he was 
made. Now, he stands upon the decades and 
Puts his hand out to take the power that 
grew in those decades. Where as others had 
to make something of the world to gain their 
place and power, Senator Kennedy must gain 
Power in order to make his place. He is, so 
far, a product, a reflection; now, and as a 
finely put out product, he is on the market. 
He has been finished, polished, and prepared 
to put his hands on power and on destiny. 
He is an American of the days of America’s 
Wealth and power. He has nowhere to go 
but to the areas of power. Intelligent, ambi- 
tious, he is an aftermath of the days of youth. 
He is the flesh made from promises of Amerl- 
Can life, the need made from these promises, 
the career opened wide because of these 
promises. -He, and his generations of ambi- 
tious young men who would lead, who would 
command, who would be the modernizers of 
the Founding Fathers, the great grandsons of 
All past victories who live in the confidence 
which these victories created, 

Not to create, but to manage and to merge, 
to modernize the world that made them, and 
to circumstances of the country in question: 

It is the business of every Marxist-Leninist 
Party and the sovereign right of every So- 
Clalist state to elaborate, select or modify the 
Ways and means of Socialist reconstruction. 

It is a corollary of this that every member 
Of the Association of Communist States can 
foster economic ties with all countries, re- 
gardless of their social system." 

It soon became clear that the Bucharest 
leaders intended the communique to be un- 
derstood not as a general statement but as a 
“prelude to business.” Gaston-Marin's trip 
to the United States and the new and far- 
Teaching economic agreements with Western 
Countries made this just as plain as did 
Bucharest's violent reaction to any attempt 
to prevent Rumania from taking such steps. 
When a Moscow radio broadcast, obviously 
referring to Rumania, condemned extensive 
economic ties between Communist countries 
and the West, Bucharest asked acidly why 
“some countries have the right to improve 
their relations with the West while others do 
not.” A book about the Council for Mutual 
Economic Aid by East German author Willy 
Kunz was just as sharply criticized as the 
Srticle circulated in East Berlin by Gunther 
Schade and Gerhard Huber. What aroused 
Bucharest's fiercest reaction, however, was a 
Proposal by Professor Valyev, of Moscow, that 
joint Russo-Rumano-Bulgarian economic 
System should be established. “This plan,” 
retorted Morescu in Viata Economica’s mid- 
July issue, “is more than mere interference 
in Rumania’s Internal affairs. It is a pro- 
Posal which would curtail her sovereignty. 
Rumania as a state and the Rumanian people 
us a nation would simply be annihilated by 
administrative measures taken under the 
Pretext of ‘economic’ necessity and in the 
name of pseudo-Marxism-Leninism.” 

Other Communist countries may well be 
aXected by Rumania'’s example. This is why 
the East European countries sre trying to 
resist Mr. Khrushchev's pressure to hold an 
international Communist conference which 
Would excommunicate China. With China 
OMclally out of the fold, Mr. Khrushchev 
Could then turn his full attention and pres- 
Sure on the straying members of his East 
European bloc. 

Today, Senator Kennedy, who may become 
President, is the well-stamped profile of a 
Career and a future. 

Is he more? 

He well can be. 
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The days ahead will reveal. If he suc- 
ceeds then, he will make a land cleared into 
suburbs where once virgin trees stood—to 
make that land again seem like a virgin fron- 
tier. This, and power and the prestige of 
power, that is the New Frontier of Senator 
Kennedy. 


Summary of Congressman Donald Rums- 
feld’s Voting Record on Some Impor- 
tant Issues During the 88th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
88th Congress has considered more than 
2,000 bills, resolutions, and amendments, 
all of which affect in some measure the 
welfare and strength of our Nation. Of 
these, more than 945 have been enacted 
into law. 

I insert herewith a brief serles of ex- 
amples indicating my views and positions 
on some of the important issues con- 
sidered by Congress during the past 2 
years. The summary follows: 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

Toward the goal of world peace and 
freedom through sound foreign policies— 
carefully made known to the world and 
supported by strength—free world al- 
liances, and meaningful international 
understanding through the United Na- 
tions and bilateral diplomacy, I have 
supported such measures as the resolu- 
tion approving U.S. retaliatory action in 
the Gulf of Tonkin—Vietnam crisis— 
funds for the Laos Control Commission, 
expansion of the Peace Corps, enforce- 
ment of the U.N. Charter provisions 
denying voting rights to member nations 
(such as the U.S.S.R.) delinquent in pay- 
ments for U.N. peacekeeping activities, 
“foor for peace“ programs, increased U.S. 
participation in the Export-Import 
Bank, U.S. participation in The Hague 
International Law Conference, and im- 
provements in the ROTC program. 
While working for the elimination of 
waste in defense spending, I have gener- 
ally supported Defense Department ap- 
propriations—a necessary expense for 
the security of the free world. 

While supporting multilateral foreign 
aid through the International Develop- 
ment Agency—IDA—and the principle 
and goal of foreign aid programs, the 
continued failure to correct the lack of 
direction, lax administration, and waste- 
ful practices in present programs led me 
to support various unsuccessful moves to 
reduce and revise the omnibus foreign 
aid bills and to oppose them when many 
deficiencies were not rectified. 

In supporting freer trade, I have op- 
posed such barriers as beef import re- 
strictions and the International Coffee 
Agreement—which inevitably result in 
price increases to the consumer—and 
the equalization tax designed to curb 
private investment abroad. I supported 
a 1-year extension of the Mexican farm 
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labor program in preference to a 2-year 
extension, and opposed continued U.S. 
aid under Public Law 480 (food for 
peace) to Nasser and the United Arab 
Republic in view of continued United 
Arab Republic aggressions in the Middle 
East. 
ASSESSING LEGISLATIVE PRIORITIES: THE BUDGET 
BATTLE 

Each Congressman has the solitary 
and painstaking responsibility of care- 
fully studying and evaluating the merits 
and costs of the many measures con- 
sidered, and of assessing the urgency and 
priority of each in the entire legislative 
spectrum. Thus, particularly in a year 
with an $8 billion deficit—making total 
deficits in the past 3 years of over $20 
billion—it was necessary to ask not only 
whether a program was sound and nec- 
essary, but, also, whether it was of suf- 
ficiently high priority that it should take 
precedence over other worthwhile pro- 
grams. 

FEDERAL SPENDING 


Traditionally, approprif tions bills 
cover many dozens of items for various 
departments, agencies, and programs. 
Frequently. some obviously wasteful or 
unwise proposals, which could not pass 
on their own merits, are purposely 
tacked on to bills which contain many 
meritorious items. For example: A 
$7,500 pay increase for Congressmen, 
which I opposed, was tacked onto the 
postal workers' and Federal employees’ 
pay increases; the creation of an Agri- 
cultural News Service which would com- 
pete with privately owned news services, 
which I opposed, was included in the 
agriculture appropriations bill; 30 un- 
budgeted public works “pork barrel” 
projects which were not adequately 
justified were included in the omnibus 
public works appropriation bill which 
also carried funds for the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission; and, a swimming pool 
for the unnecessarily luxurious new con- 
gressional office building, which I op- 
posed, was included in the legislative 
appropriation bill, which also carried 
funds for the worthwhile activities of 
the Library of Congress. In such in- 
stances, I have opposed the bills know- 
ing that if defeated, the undesirable 
items, as indicated in the debate, would 
be removed and the bills then returned 
for passage in more acceptable form. 

I supported reductions in Federal in- 
come taxes to be contingent upon limits 
on Federal spending. When the bill in 
final form omitted these limitations, I 
opposed it. In addition, I supported 
cuts in corporate taxes, and, on two oc- 
casions, reduction in excise taxes. Hay- 
ing opposed excessive Federal spending, 
I also opposed all four Federal debt limit 
increases in the past 2 years. 

CIVIL NIGHTS 

I supported every civil rights measure 
to come before the 88th Congress, in- 
cluding extension of the Civil Rights 
Commission—1963—various amend- 
ments to prevent discrimination in Fed- 
eral programs such as Federal aid to 
medical schools, et cetera, and the com- 
prehensive Civil Rights Act of 1964, as 
well as aid to indigent defendants in 
Federal courts. 
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EDUCATION—THE TOOLS FOR TOMORROW 


In the belief that the future of this 
country depends upon giving our people 
the tools with which to become con- 
tributing citizens in an increasingly tech- 
nical society, I supported improved vo- 
cational education programs and expan- 
sion of the Manpower Retraining Act— 
both designed to assist unemployables— 
mental health and retardation legisla- 
tion, grants for training and facilities, 
expansion of the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act, student loans, et cetera, 
and the Nurses’ Training Act. 

In addition, I sponsored legislation to 
provide for individual income tax deduc- 
tions for educational expenses. This 
approach came within a few votes of 
passing in the Senate. Believing the tax 
deduction approach to be a sound one, 
and in view of current Federal deficits 
and other considerations such as the 
rejection by the House of an antidis- 
crimination amendment to the Federal 
aid to medical schools proposal, I op- 
posed that measure as well as the higher 
education bill. Certainly, the area of 
education will continue to be of vital 
concern to our Nation. 

CONSERVATION 


To conserve, develop, and utilize our 
Nation’s natural resources, I have sup- 
ported such measures as the na 
wilderness preservation bill, the outdoor 
recreation bill, the land and water con- 
servation fund, in addition to other con- 
servation programs. 

BUSINESS, LABOR, AGRICULTURE 

I supported such measures as legisla- 
tion to improve protections in the over- 
the-counter securities market, the 
atomic energy bill to facilitate commer- 
cial use of nuclear materials, a National 
Commission on Technology. Auto- 
mation and Economic Progress, and 
amendments to improve the Davis- 
Bacon Act on prevailing wage rates and 
fringe benefits for labor. I opposed such 
measures as m of the programs 
of Federal aid to local libraries, feed 
grain subsidies, wheat-cotton subsidies— 
which increased the price of bread— 
massive Federal aid to local transit, 
while approving of “demonstration proj- 
ects” through the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency such as the “Skokie 
Swift,” as a spur to local initiative, and 
area redevelopment programs which 
have financed construction of golf 
courses, cocktail lounges, and so forth, 
often in competition with private enter- 


prise. 

` Bills providing for increased social se- 
curity benefits, funds for Alaska earth- 
quake relief, and improvements in hous- 
ing and urban renewal programs 
received my support. Measures which I 
opposed included the food stamp plan, 
which unwisely superseded sound exist- 
ing programs for distribution of surplus 
food to the needy, and the $975 million 
Antipoverty Act of 1964, which will re- 
sult in bypassing of State agencies, I 
did support Congressman FRELINGHUY- 
sEN’s alternative to the antipoverty bill, 
which was a reasonable expansion of 
existing programs which have proved 
effective in combatting poverty, not by 
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the dole but by increased vocational ed- 
ucation, re! , and so forth, and 
which would have utilized existing Fed- 
eral and State agencies rather than 
create a superbureaucracy and establish- 
ing direct Federal-city relationships, 
thereby bypassing State Governments, 
as was the case in the administration 
bill, Finally, I supported such measures 
as the Hill-Burton Hospital Construc- 
tion Act, highway and airport construc- 
tion bills, limitations on unnecessary 
travel—“junketing’”—by Members of 
Congress, and repayment to the Seneca 
Indians for lands taken by the Govern- 
ment. 

This summary covers approxmately 
60 of the issues which were considered 
by the 88th Congress. Complete infor- 
mation on any aspect of the work of 
the 88th Congress is available on re- 
quest through my office—room 241, Can- 
ae Office Building, Washington, D.C., 

5. 


The Late Right Reverend Monsignor Felix 
F. Burant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, a few weeks ago this country 
lost one of its great benefactors. On 
August 25, 1964, the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Felix F. Burant, pastor of 
St. Stanislaus Church in New York City 
passed away. 

Monsignor Burant's death climaxed 
a rich and noble life dedicated to the 
service of others and to the espousal of 
a multitude of programs of spiritual, cul- 
tural, educational, and social signifi- 
cance. His sphere of interests was 
worldwide in scope but was chiefly 
centered in human problems. His dedi- 
cation to his fellow men transcended 
race, color, or religious beliefs. In time 
of war he served his country as an Army 
chaplain, retiring with the rank of 
colonel. In time of peace he served by 
enlisting wide support in behalf of the 
hundreds of thousands of displaced Poles 
and Polish refugees and escapees. He 
maintained an active and valued interest 
in Polish-American organizations. 

As a churchman, Monsignor Burant 
was a dedicated soldier of the cross. He 
was an active supporter of the Kosciusz- 
ko Foundation and a member of the 
Foundation’s National Council. 

Those who knew Monsignor Burant 
personally mourn the loss of a close and 
understanding friend and adviser. His 
church and the people of this country 
have lost a great humanitarian; a zeal- 
ous champion of the underprivileged and 
homeless; and a noble Christian who 
enriched the country with his many suc- 
cessful achievements, We all shall miss 
him sorely, but we shall never forget 
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HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Francis Broward Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., has again sponsored 
a most worthwhile essay contest in the 
schools to encourage young people to be- 
come aware of the foundation of their 
American Government, our Constitution. 

It is my privilege to list here the win- 
ners of the contest this year, and to sub- 
mit for the Recorp the county essay win- 
ners. 

In the elementary division, the win- 
ners were: 

Kathryn Johnson, sixth grade, Cole- 
man Elementary School, Pompano 
Beach; David Phillips, sixth grade, Cole- 
man Elementary School; Susan Alpaugh, 
sixth grade, Harbordale Elementary 
School, Fort Lauderdale; Robert Martin, 
sixth grade, Harbordale Elementary 
School; Lucia Viniciquerra, fifth grade, 
Nativity Elementary School, West 
Hollywood. 

In the junior high school division, the 
winners were: X 

Lynn Travis, eighth grade, Margate 
Junior High School, Margate; Kathy 
Ziegler, ninth grade, Cardinal Gibbons 
Junior High School, Fort Lauderdale; 
Paula Zyskowski, ninth grade, Cardinal 
Gibbons Junior High School; Susan 
Grant, seventh grade, Nativity Junior 
High School, Hollywood. 

In the senior high school division, the 
winners were: 

Lynn Ottowitz, 10th grade, Fort Laud- 
erdale High School; Harry Hamilton, 
12th grade, Saint Thomas Aquinas High 
School, Fort Lauderdale. 

In a companion contest for art covers 
and artwork the area winners were: 

Bobby Wayne, sixth grade, Coleman 
Elementary School; Anthony - Braggs. 
fifth grade, Saunders Park Elementary 
School. 

Michael Meredith, eighth grade, St. 
Elizabeth Junior High School. 

Wendy Wirges, eighth grade, St. Eliz- 
abeth Junior High School. 

Kenneth Collette, sixth grade, Harbor- 
dale Elementary School. 

Michael McCann, sixth grade, Harbor- 
dale Elementary School. 

Jacqueline Grant, fifth grade, Nativity 
Elementary School. 

Pam Kruszeski, ninth grade, Cardinal 
Gibbons Junior High School. 

Karen Moran, ninth grade, Cardinal 
Gibbons Junior High School. 

It is unfortunate that the county win- 
ners in the art contest cannot be repre- 
sented in the Recor by their work, but 
I would like to add a special congratula- 
tions to the county champions, Kenneth 
Collette of Harbordale Elementary and 
Pam Kruszeski of Cardinal Gibbons Jun- 
for High. Both of these young people 
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and al the other area winners in the art 
Contest deserve our praise for their work 
in this contest. 2 

Now it is a pleasure to ask that the 
County winning essays be printed at this 
Point inthe Recorp. These three essays 
Tepresent the dedication of young people 
everywhere, and their understanding of 
the American dream. In these days 
When much thought is given to the fu- 
ture of America it is most encouraging 

those of us of an older generation to 
know that those who will follow have a 
burning faith in this great land and its 
future. 

Susan Alpaugh, sixth grade student 
of Harbordale Elementary School in Fort 
Lauderdale is the county champion in 

elementary schools division. 

The essay follows: 

My INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM UNDER THE 
CONSTITUTION 


Since the time that our Founding Fathers 
Pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their 
Sacred honor, to the formation of a govern- 
ment dedicated to the freedoms of the indi- 
vidual, our Constitution has proven highly 
influential in our private lives. America to- 
day is known as the foremost democracy in 
the world. Therefore, each Amertcan citizen 

an obligation to uphold our country’s 
Principles and preserve its strength. 

Today, with the world tension continually 
mounting. it is of vital importance that we 
the people appreciate the free- 
Goms granted us in the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Individual freedoms under the Constitu- 

are numerous. They appear in almost 
every phase of daily life. The American way 
Of life is highly complex. The constitutional 

oms and the liberty given us by the 
Breatest documents in the history of the 
Nation, have succeedetd in making our peo- 
Ple successful. 

The right to vote; the election of the peo- 

Ple who represent us is one of the best 

Privileges which our Constitution of- 

ters. It is truly unfortunate that many 
ericans do not take advantage of the op- 
Vote ty and exercise their precious right to 


The church which a person attends is one 
Of his own choosing. One of the main rea- 
= that our forefathers came to the New 

orld was to secure the right of choosing 

Own form of religion. Thus from the be- 

g. freedom of worship has played an 
integral part in American life. r 

The newspaper, which my family reads 
After dinner, is another fine example of con- 
qitutional freedom. The first amendment 
th the Constitution guarantees freedom of 

© press; therefore, most persons in the 

nited States have a chance to know what 
on in this ever-changing United States. 

x Government does not censor material 
hich goes to press and does not hold back 
kom us that which it does not wish us to 


Americans may count on their Govern- 
ment for protection both locally and on a 
etttonal level. Local policemen protect 

tizens from crime. Our militia protects us 

the threats of invasion by other na- 
tions, 

* trials also protect the rights or the 

vidual. Our country has always had a 

to Pelling sense of justice. Jury trials tend 

Te, that justice is carried out. 

a Oday, perhaps our most dangerous and 

Sceptive foe is communism. The ultimate 
Blate the Communist movement is com- 

domination of the world. We, as 

and cans, must learn the dangers involved 
be able to meet and overcome them. 

— reedom will survive only as long as the in- 
Vidual is held in high esteem. Our peo- 
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ple can never be subjected to a tyrant's 
will, for we are a freedom loving nation. 

With the opportunities granted us by our 
Constitution, we will push the threat of 
communism aside and maintain our Ameri- 
can way of life. 


Kathy Ziegler, ninth-grade student at 
Cardinal Gibbons Junior High School, is 
the county champion in the junior high 
division. 

The essay follows: 

My INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM UNDER THE 
CONSTITUTION 


History tolls us that on many occasions 
men have fought to escape slavery, or to 
flee from a totalitarian government. In mod. 
ern history there have been four movements 
toward freedom; namely, religious freedom, 
economic freedom, representative govern- 
ment, and freedom of speech and of the 
press. 

I feel that these freedoms are all closely 
dependent on each other and it seems that 
one would not survive without the others. 
As an American I feel that freedom is one 
of my most cherished possessions with its 
guarantees under the Bill of Rights. Un- 
fortunately, however, our freedom must not 
be regarded as a steady and secure posses- 
sion. It is always threatened by forces with- 
in and outside of our country. It is up to 
each individual American to keep this free- 
dom alive and secure. Now would be a good 
time for each of us to exercise our gift of 
freedom. Through an honest effort we 
could solve the many problems facing our 
termine what is reasonable and what is re- 
stricted. Freedom must be earned in each 
generation by a wise adjustment of confilct- 
ing needs and values. 


Lynn Ottowitz, 10th-grade student at 
Fort Lauderdale High School, is the 
9 champion in the high school di- 
vision, 


My INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM UNDER THE 
CONSTITUTION 


A little over three centuries ago, in 1620, 
when our Pilgrim Fathers landed at Piym- 
outh Rock, they began a colony under condi- 
tions of pure communism. They found later, 
however, that because of starvation and lack 
of enthusiasm for their work, they had to 
discontinue the communistic practices. 

They then turned to the theory of “to 
each according to merit” or, in other words, 
each individual had a right to the fruits of 
his own labors. As a result, Governor Brad- 
ford recorded that “any general want or 
famine has not been among them since to 
this day.” 

It was upon this principle that our coun- 
try was founded. During the time since 
then, no better way of life has been found. 

We have walked into this heritage and 
with little effort and sacrifice have become 
sharers in its wealth and honor. We take 
for granted the freedoms which have been 
bought by hard work and bloodshed. 

This heritage includes our documents of 
liberty and freedom which, though old, still 
safeguard our rights and privileges and guide 
our true progress. 

Freedom of religion, speech, press, assem- 
bly and petition are the original five free- 
doms. They are guarantees against the Na- 
tional Government's encroachment on our 
basic individual rights. None of these rights 
is absolute, but they are necessary. For 
with them we can keep our Government a 
government of the people. 

Every individual also has the right to his 
life, liberty, and property. These three rights 
are so bound together as to be essentially 
one right. To give a man his life but to 
take his liberty makes his life meaningless. 
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In the same respect to give him his liberty 
and to deny him his property is to leave him 
a slave. 

Liberty generally flourishes when goods are 
privately owned and distributed. The ex- 
tent of liberty and prosperity has always 
hinged upon the degree of private ownership. 

Freedom cannot be taken for granted. In- 
stead we should work for it, sacrifice for it, 
to keep it safe, 

The Constitution is primarily the means 
of fairly determining the will of people. It 
will not work by itself and guarantees no 
results. If Americans do not uphold and 
defend it, it will fail. In like manner, if we 
will not give of our lives, substance and 
time to defend and serve the cause of free- 
dom, the Constitution will be ignored and 
overthrown. 

Americans should try to understand the 
basic virtues, attitudes, and ideals which our 
forefathers had in creating our country and 
Constitution, For too many of us are not 
conscious of having lost anything because 
we did not know what we had that was worth 
preserving to start with. Many liberties, 
freedoms, and privileges have been taken 
from use for this reason. 

Freedom of a people has never been, nor 
ever will be, secure. Therefore we should 
wake up and speak out against the forces 
which would rob us. 

Freedom is an opportunity. 
hold it, cherist it, and use it. 


While there was no category in this 
contest for poetry, one student was 
awarded special recognition for a poem 
which accompanied her award-winning 
art, and I ask that it, too, be printed here 
in the Recorp because of its unusual 
merit. 

My INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM UNDER THE 

CONSTITUTION 

Freedom is some apple pie, 

Freedom is a new born's cry, 

Freedom, prized by you and I, 

This freedom is America. 

Freedom is the wide oak trees, 

Freedom is a cool sea breeze, 

Freedom, to worship as we please, 

This freedom is America. 


Freedom is to wake at eleven, 
Freedom is bread without leaven, 
Freedom rom God in Heaven, 
This freedom is America. 


Freedom is a team’s heartache, 
Freedom is a man’s big break, 
Freedom, in the laws we make, 
This freedom is America. 


Freedom is a dress with lace, 
Freedom is a smiling face, 
Freedom—for every race, 
This freedom is America. 

Pam KURSZESKI, 


We must 


Hon. Albert Rains 
SPEECH 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 30, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I know that all of us in the House will 
greatly miss our colleague, the gentleman 
from Alabama, ALBERT Rains, who is re- 
tiring from the Congress. 

Since coming to the Congress in 1944, 
ALBERT Rams has served his district and 
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the Nation with dignity and devotion. 
The people of his district and State can 
feel justifiably proud of the representa- 
tion he has given them. His colleagues 
on the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee will miss his valued counsel, as we in 
the House will also. 

I extend to Congressman and Mrs. 
Rarns my best wishes for continued suc- 
cess and happiness. 


Hon. Joe Kilgore 


SPEECH 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with my colleagues in 
the House in wishing my good friend Jor 
KıLcore continued success in the future. 
I have had the pleasure of knowing JOE 
KıLcore since we both came to the 84th 
Congress in 1955 and hold his friendship 
and counsel in high regard. 

He has represented his district and 
State well and I know his constituents 
are proud of his service. I am sure that 
all of the Members of the House will miss 
Jor KILGORE and the wisdom he has lent 
to this body. 

I extend to Congressman and Mrs. Kil- 
gore my sincere good wishes for con- 
tinued success and happiness. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Hon. John Pilcher 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I extend to Congressman JoHN 
PincHER my sincere good wishes on his 
retirement from the Congress. Con- 
gressman PILCHER can well be proud of 
his service to his district and his coun- 
try. I know that his many friends here 
in the Congress will miss his counsel and 
friendship. 

The President, in selecting JOHN 
PILCHER to head the regional office of 
emergency planning in Georgia, has in- 
deed chosen a well-qualified man. I 
know that the successes which he has 
attained as a legislator will follow him 
in his new position. 

I extend to Congressman PILCHER my 
sincere good wishes for continued service 
to the people of this country in his new 
endeavor. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the RECORD should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 

of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


October 3, 1964 
LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S; Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1964 


NOTICE 


The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for the second 
session of the Eighty-eighth Congress will be published not later than 
Friday, October 23, 1964. It is requested that copy and proofs of 


speeches withheld for revision, or extensions of remarks as authorized 

by either House, be submitted to the Government Printing Office or to 

the Congressional Record Clerk. Room H-112, Capitol, before that date. 
By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


CARL HAYDEN, Chairman. 


Report to Residents of the 19th Congres- 
sional District of New York 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, many 
Political pundits were prepared to bury 
Congress when it reconvened in January 
1963. But their forecast that Congress 
Was incapable of legislating effectively 
Proved to be invalid. The recently ad- 
journed 88th Congress, under the lead- 
ership of President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
wrote one of the most impressive lead- 
€rship records in history. More con- 
Structive legislation, such as the prece- 
dentmaking Civil Rights Acts of 1964, 
and the reduction in Federal income 
taxes, was passed in this session of Con- 
8ress than ever before. Roscoe Drum- 
Mond, the noted political analyst, con- 
firmed this opinion in his column of 
September 19, 1964, when he wrote: 

This has been a do-something 
Congress. Its record of achievement merits 
the praise and esteem of the whole Nation. 


For myself, I am grateful for the privi- 
lege of having been a Member of this 
Congress. 


To substantiate these claims, I should 
like to review for my constituents some 
of the important measures enacted into 
law by this session of Congress. This re- 
view is not meant to obscure the unfin- 
ished business of Congress, such as the 
enactment of a medicare plan for the 
elderly under social security and an im- 
proved Presidential Succession Act. But 
I make this report with the sincere con- 
viction that the Nation can take pride 
in the accomplishments of its Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY í 


This Congress energized the national 
economy by passing legislation lowering 
rates of personal and corporate income 
taxes, thus increasing the purchasing 
power of the consumer and encouraging 
industry to expand production, Public 
Law 88-272. 

The Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964—the antipoverty program—estab- 
lished the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity to control and coordinate all re- 
sources and programs aimed at eliminat- 
ing the pockets of poverty that remain 
in this—the wealthiest nation in the 
world. This Office will administer a job 
corps of urban and rural youth, and a 
work-training and work-study program. 
In addition, it will encourage local action 
to reduce poverty. Additional programs 
will provide the youth of the Nation 
with the opportunity to develop skills 
and continue education. The act also 


provides loans to very low income fami- 
lies for enterprises which will help in- 
crease their level of earnings. I am con- 
fident that ultimately this legislation 
will convert welfare recipients into con- 
tributors to our national prosperity. 

The Domestic Peace Corps, which is 
part of this program, was introduced by 
me 2 years ago. I am pleased to have it 


incorporated as a part of this most im- 


portant legislation. 
Enacted into law was Public Law 88- 
365 which provides a program of Fed- 


‘eral assistance in financing facilities for 


needed urban mass transportation sys- 
tems. Ultimately this legislation will 
help residents of cities like New York 
get to and from their jobs faster and 
more comfortably than now. 

A National Commission on Food Mar- 
keting to study trade procedures and 
price relationships between the producer 
and the consumer was established. One 
of the items to be studied is the concen- 
tration of buying power in the hands 
of a small number of persons and the 
effect of the “supermarket” system on 
the consumer. 

Public Law 88-423, approved in August 
1964, authorizes funds for the construc- 
tion of primary and secondary State 
highways and for their extensions into 
our cities as well as for road projects in 
national forests, parks, and Indian 
reservations. 

SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 

In addition to stimulating the econ- 
omy, Congress in 1964 also gavc atten- 
tion to the health and welfare needs of 
our people. : 

The Housing Act of 1964 represents the 
continuation and broadening of a num- 
ber of programs under which many thou- 
sands of our citizens have been able to 
purchase their own homes or to rent 
decent apartments at prices they can 
afford. It authorizes $1.2 billion for ur- 
ban renewal, 37,500 new low-rent public 
housing units throughout the country, 
and loans for housing for the elderly, for 
farm housing, and other existing pro- 
grams. It provides for construction of 
facilities for migrant farmworkers. It 
extends the maturity of FHA-financed 
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home mortgages, and lowers the down- 
payments required; and it provides com- 
pensation for persons and businesses dis- 
located by urban renewal projects. It is 
anticipated that this legislation will 
make home ownership possible for many 
more of our citizens, and that it will 
make low-rent housing available for our 
needy. In addition, it will make housing 
for the elderly financially possible for 
many of our senior citizens. 

During previous years I offered 
amendments to the housing bills seeking 
to improve them in keeping with the 
needs of my constituency. This year I 
sought to amend the bill by restricting 
Federal aid to housing in urban renewal 
areas to low- and middle-income devel- 
opments. Although my amendment was 
not accepted, I am certain the effect of 
the debate, which I helped to lead, will 
help attain the desired end since it clari- 
fied the intent of Congress. 

The Congress launched the first allout 
attack on the largest health problem in 
the country—mental illness and retarda- 
tion. It also took constructive action 
to improve the hospital bed shortage by 
extending for 5 years to June 30, 1969, 
the Hill-Burton Act, providing Federal 
aid for construction, modernization of 
hospitals, nursing homes, and other med- 
ical centers. The Hill-Burton Act, origi- 
nally enacted in 1946, provided assist- 
ance for 7,306 projects including almost 
311,000 hospital beds and 2,011 health fa- 
cilities. First steps have been taken to- 
ward the coordination of hospital sys- 
tems and facilities to provide more ef- 
ficient. and economical health care. The 
bill passed this year continues the pro- 
gram initiated in 1946 and provides funds 
for areawide planning of health facilities. 

It has been estimated that the United 
States will need 850,000 professional 
nurses by 1970. At present there are 
550,000 professional nurses in practice. 
The 5-year program enacted by this 
Congress anticipates an increase of 130,- 
000 nurses. While this is short of the 
estimated need, the legislation should do 
much to increase the number of gradu- 
ates of nursing schools. The Nurses 
Training Act of 1964 includes grants for 
construction and rebuilding of school 
and college facilities, traineeships for 
advanced professionals, and loans for 
students. This program will help pa- 
tients and also will help many young 
girls find: a satisfactory, professional 
career. 

Another health measure will alleviate 
the critical shortage of adequately 
trained professional public health per- 
sonnel. It provides for a 5-year exten- 
sion of training programs to increase the 
number of professional public health 
Personnel; it also will expand health 
project grants to schools of medicine, 
dentistry, engineering, social work, and 
pharmacy. 

The Library Services Act, originally 
enacted by the 84th Congress Ar step 
toward providing public library services 
for the Nation, was once again extended, 
providing matching grants for the con- 
struction of public libraries. It is avail- 
able to all parts of the Nation. This 
should greatly benefit the Nation’s 60 
million people who are served by inade- 
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quate libraries and the 1.5 million in 
urban areas with no public libraries at 
all. 
We broadened and made permanent 
the stamp program for distribution of 
surplus and other foods to those families 
requiring such assistance. The bill au- 
thorizes the Department of Agriculture 
to provide surplus foods to States re- 
questing such aid. This food stamp pro- 
gram, establishing on a pilot basis in 
1961, proved to be an effective means of 
expanding farm markets and of improv- 
ing the food consumption and nutrition 
of low-income households. This is now, 
thanks to the 88th Congress, a perma- 
nent program. 

We passed legislation which permits 
the purchase of processed grain foods 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for donation under domestic welfare and 
foreign aid programs. It is anticipated 
that this legislation will result in a sav- 
ings to the Government in the program 
of donating surplus grain to needy per- 
sons. 

To my regret, I must report that the 
medicare program unfortunately was not 
passed by this session of Congress. It 
is my firm opinion that our senior citi- 
zens should have medical care as a mat- 
ter of right; and I shall continue to fight 
for home and hospital care for the elder- 
ly under social security so long as I hold 
public office. This year, as in previous 
years, I had cards printed at my own 
expense which were signed by thousands 
of my constituents and which I delivered 
to the Ways and Means Committee to 
convince them of the desire of my people 
for this legislation. Once again these 
petitions were ignored by a handful of 
callous men who are headless of the 
needs of others. I remain confident this 
vital legislation will be passed soon. 

VETERANS 


Over 25 veterans measures have al- 
ready been signed into law, which makes 
this Congress one of the most productive 
ever in this field. Some of these can be 
described as milestones and were 
achieved only after a continuous, diffi- 
cult uphill battle. 

Of particular note is the bill which 
provides additional beds and nursing 
home care facilities for veterans. 

Another milestone is embodied in Pub- 
lic Law 88-361, which provides educa- 
tional assistance to the children of vet- 
erans who are permanently and totally 
disabled from disabilities incurred dur- 
ing their war service. 

Of great significance to 2 million serv- 
ice-disabled veterans is the bill which 
provides that a service-connected dis- 
ability which has been continuously rated 
at or above a certain percentage for 20 
or more years shall not thereafter be 
reduced below such percentage. This 
means that the disability ratings of most 
World War II veterans will be frozen 
shortly since the great bulk were in- 
ie NE the period which ended in 

5. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Foreign aid is a multipurpose instru- 
ment of foreign policy. It helps transi- 
tional societies develop stronger eco- 
nomies and institutions; it helps other 
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nations preserve their independence; and 
it helps primitive societies learn to deal 
with contemporary problems. Current- 
ly, our foreign aid program is shifting 
from supporting assistance to repayable 
loans, and other nations of the free world 
are joining with us in providing such as- 
Sistance. As this shift toward repayable 
loans continues, it is felt that future Gov- 
ernment aid will be diminished and that 
the hardship on the American taxpayer 
will be lessened. This Congress has ap- 
propriated $3,250 million for foreign aid 
in fiscal year 1965. 

Since August of 1961 when the first 
Peace Corps volunteers set foot on for- 
eign soil, more than 10,000 volunteers 
have seen duty in 46 countries. On sign- 
ing the order creating the Corps on a 
pilot basis in March, 1961, the late Pres- 
ident Kennedy said: 

Our Peace Corps is not designed as an 
instrument of diplomacy or propaganda or 
ideological conflict (but) to permit our peo- 
ple to exercise more fully their responsibili- 
ties in the great common cause of world de- 
velopment. 


So successful has this program become 
that an additional 20 countries have re- 
quested Peace Corps missions, but they 
cannot be supplied immediately since the 
demand for trained volunteers exceeds 
the supply. This year Congress author- 
ized expansion of the Peace Corps. This 
bill came before the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, of which I am a member; 
I cosponsored the legislation and spoke 
for it during debate. 

The test ban treaty between this coun- 
try and the Soviet Union was signed 
during this Congress. This is a land- 
mark in our relations with the Soviet 
Union since it provides not alone for the 
discontinuance of testing of nuclear 
weapons in the atmosphere but also en- 
courages the coexistence policy which is 
so vital in this nuclear age. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITY 


This Congress has provided for the 
insurance of our military strength while 
making every practical effort to prevent 
a nuclear war. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

Perhaps the major achievement of the 
88th Congress was embodied in the civil 
rights legislation which was enacted on 
July 2, 1964, because this involves a 
moral issue that cannot be ignored or 
evaded, however politically convenient it 
may be to do so. The Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 is a major landmark in Ameri- 
can history; in my view it is the cul- 
mination of the century-old struggle of 
all Americans, whatever their race, color, 
creed, national origin, or sex, to obtain 
equal rights along with the dignity and 
freedom which is their birthright. It 
guarantees that all Americans will enjoy 
the same rights and opportunities and 
reaffirms our dedication to the American 
democratic ideal. Technically, the bill 
provides for: enforcement of voting 
rights, which I believe will change the 
political structure of the South; injunc- 
tions against discrimination in public 
accommodations; protection of rights to 
education. In addition, it extends the 
Civil Rights Commission for 4 years to 
January 31, 1968, establishes a Commu- 
nity Relations Service and a Commission 
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on Equal Employment Opportunity, and 
requires nondiscrimination in federally 
assisted programs. In short, it elimi- 
Nates discrimination against minority 
groups in the United States. Despite the 
fears that some forces have implanted, I 
believe this legislation will help improve 
Our democracy. 

This Congress has also passed legis- 
lation authorizing U.S. district courts to 
&ppoint public defenders for defendants 
in criminal cases who cannot afford legal 
assistance. I joined in the debate on the 
floor of the House favoring this legisla- 
tion because I have seen many situations 
Where poor defendants were not ade- 
Quately protected in our courts—not be- 
Cause of what they did but because they 
Were poor. This legislation will, I am 
Confident, improve our system of justice. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 


Conservation of our natural resources 
also has been emphasized in the work of 
the 88th Congress, 

We established a 10-year land and 
Water conservation fund to assist the 
States in developing outdoor recreation 
Programs. The need for this legislation 
is highlighted by the increasing use 
Which the American people have been 
Making of our Federal and State recrea- 
tion areas. 

A National Wilderness Preservation 
System, established by this Congress, will 
Close 35 million acres of land to com- 
Mercial use and keep them in their 
Primitive state. This program will aid 
Scientific research as well as preserve the 
Primitive beauty of these lands for the 
pene of all of the people in the United 


YOUR REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 


And now, if I may, I should like to 
from the accomplishments of the 
88th Congress as a whole to my own 
activities as your Representative to Con- 
Gress. First, I should report that this 
has been an extraordinarily busy year. 
My constituents have asked for help on 
a multitude of problems. I am pleased 
to report that in most cases I was able 
to provide the help they requested. I 
Would also like to express at this time my 
Pleasure in receiving an increased vol- 
ume of communications from residents 
of my area advising me of their opinions 
on the various subjects which were be- 
fore the House of Representatives for 
Consideration. I found to my satisfac- 
tion that we were in complete agree- 
Ment on most of the issues in question. 
course, not all of my constituency 
&greed with me, nor I with them, but to 
the best of my ability and mindful of 
_ What would be best for the greatest part 
of the constituency and for the Nation 
as a whole, I acted in accordance with 
the dictates of my conscience. 

Many of my constituents have, over 
the past year, asked about my voting 
record. I would say that I have sup- 
Ported the legislation described earlier 

this report, and that I was the co- 
Sponsor of many of the bills which were 
enacted. I have introduced proposals 
Which formed the basis for legislation 
reported out of committee in various ver- 

ons, and some which are still under 
Committee consideration. Specifically, I 
refer to legislation which is incorporated 
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in the foreign aid bill, the Housing Act— 
it is, incidentally, interesting to note 
that some of my proposals have been 
adopted by the New York State Legis- 
lature although not by the U.S. Con- 
gress—amendments to the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, and a resolution to 
appoint a Committee on Economic Con- 
version which will help the Nation con- 
vert from a defense to a peacetime econ- 
omy. 

Unfortunately, no action was taken on 
my bill which, by amending the Food 
and Drug Act, would have reduced the 
prices of certain drugs. Nor was action 
taken on my bill calling for an investiga- 
tion of the Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
rates. However, I expect to reintroduce 
them next year if I am reelected and 
shall do whatever I can to obtain favor- 
able action on them. 

Similarly I shall continue the fight for 
medicare. This legislation is absolutely 
essential for our senior citizens. They 
deserve insurance, such as can be pro- 
vided under our social security system, 
against financially crippling illness. 

Among other bills which I expect to 
reintroduce in the next Congress will be 
my proposals to: first, further liberalize 
the existing immigration laws; second, to 
obtain more low- and middle-income 
housing in my district; third, to further 
liberalize the Social Security Act, and 
fourth, to help the consumer through the 
passage of the truth in packaging” bill. 

Furthermore, I assign a very high pri- 
ority to revision of our Presidential suc- 
cession law, including a mechanism of 
selecting a Vice President should the 
Chief Executive die in office. 

As a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs and a member of the Sub- 
committee on the Near East and the 
Subcommittee on State Department 
Organization and Foreign Operations, I 
am, understandably, vitally interested in 
the foreign affairs and policies of this 
country and have, over the years, di- 
rected a great many of my efforts to- 
ward the attainment of peace in the 
Middle East. Time and again I have 
urged that the Arab States end Israel 
be brought together in direct peace ne- 
gotiations, and I have been unremitting 
in my efforts to make sure that sufficient 
aid is given to Israel in order to help that 
little bastion of democracy ir. the Mid- 
die East maintain her ability to with- 
stand all pressures brought against her 
by her Arab neighbors. In this connec- 
tion, during the recent debates on for- 
eign aid, I pointed out that by feeding 
half of the people of the United Arab Re- 
public—Egypt—without receiving return 
payment we are making it possible for 
that country to purchase arms and en- 
gage in aggressive action against Israel. 
I also explained that Russia has been 
supplying Egypt with arms, and that by 
providing Egypt with funds to buy them 
we were assisting the Soviet arms in- 
dustry. I explained that German scien- 
tists are in Egypt building weapons of 
terribly destructive power, and that 
Egypt was now not only acting aggres- 
sively toward Israel, but toward Ye- 
men, Ethiopia, and other African na- 
tions. As a result of these arguments, I 
hope our policy toward Egypt will be 
modified. 
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Today we face new uncertainties in a 
world still turbulent and dangerous. We 
have no lack of challenges: In South 
Vietnam, in Africa, in the Middle East 
and at our own back door in Cuba. 
Events clearly indicate that we must 
continue to provide military assistance 
to our allies and that we must expand 
and improve our programs of assistance 
to underdeveloped countries. So long as 
the program achieves its broad objec- 
tives, I will continue to endorse the act 
of faith which this legislation embodies. 

Incidentally, as a result of my seniority 
on the Foreign Affairs Committee, it is 
anticipated that in the next Congress I 
will become chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Foreign Economic Policy. This 
subcommittee deals with matters affect- 
ing trade, international, financial and 
monetary organizations, foreign loans 
and technical and economic assistance. 

During the debate in the House of 
Representatives in connection with ex- 
tension of the Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Offenses Control Act, I brought 
to the attention of my colleagues the ex- 
cellent work being done in our district 
by the Mobilization for Youth program. 
The fight against juvenile delinquency 
must be continued and in this connection 
I was also happy to join in the debate on 
the President’s antipoverty bill which is 
aimed, among other things, toward the 
elimination of the causes of juvenile de- 
linquency. 

In sum, this has been a productive 
year. I have sought, in my congressional 
work, to reflect the wishes of my con- 
stituency as far as possible in keeping 
with my conscience. 

In conclusion I should like to remind 
you that I have established a con- 
gressional office at 200 West 72d Street, 
New York City—telephone—Triangle 
7-3163—-which is open Monday and 
Thursday evenings from 8 to 10 p.m. and 
on Saturdays from 10 a.m. to12 noon. I 
also maintain a congressional office at 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City, room 
608—telephone—Murray Hill 4-2200. 
For those residing in the southern part 
of my district, I use the meeting rooms 
of the local Democratic organizations to 
make myself available to my constitu- 
ents. I would hope that all my constitu- 
ents would feel free to use these offices 
whenever I can be of assistance to them, 
or whenever they wish to advise me of 
their views on pending legislation. Nat- 
urally, I might add, all of them are wel- 
come to visit me in my Washington office. 


Eugene K. Denton Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YCRK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
growth of America, in part, can be meas- 
ured by the growth of its retail business 
community. From the first commercial 
enterprises of the Colonies and the 
Yankee traders of New England, to the 
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trading posts of the West-and the rise of 
the great merchant princes in the cities, 
American retailers throughout the years 
have been prime contributors toward the 
betterment and growth of the economy 
of their communities and their country. 

Last year retail sales in this country 
were the largest ever, according to the 
National Retail Merchants Association: 
$246.5 billion in business in more than 
1,700,000 individual retail stores. Of this 
vast sum, over 6 percent was concen- 
trated in New York City, which has given 
birth to many of this country’s most in- 
fluential and respected retail business 
establishments and institutions. 

One of these institutions on New 
York's famous thoroughfare of fashion, 
Fifth Avenue, is headed by a man who is 
something of a 20th century pioneer—a 
man who has contributed greatly to the 
development of new and useful retail 
merchandising techniques. I believe his 
story and achievements illustrate the 
opportunities this ccuntry has to offer, 
and it is particularly fitting that we 
focus our attention on them at this time, 
for 1964 marks a half century in his busi- 
ness career. 

The man is Eugene K. Denton, who is 
observing his 45th year as founder of the 
Tailored Woman—a store which is 
among the fine enterprises which distin- 
guish Fifth Avenue in New York City as 
one of the great commercial thorough- 
fares of the world. 

Mr. Denton was honored last week by 
the Fifth Avenue Association, an ac- 
count of which was published in the New 
York Times of September 29. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OWNER OF THE TAILORED Woman Looks Back 
ON Store's 45 Years 


(By Philip H. Dougherty) 

Against a backdrop of mink pelts in five 

expensive shades and a painting of a prize- 

black bull, Eugene Denton re- 
ceived a citation from the city and a plaque 
from the Fifth Avenue Association yester- 
day to mark the 45th anniversary of his 
store, the Tailored Woman. 

The ceremony took place on the fourth 
floor (ladies’ sults and coats) of the spe- 
clalty store at 57th Street and Fifth Avenue. 

Known privately as Papa“ or Daddy“ to 
most of his 300 employees, the pink- 
cheeked, 76-year-old Mr. Denton has been 
in the retail business for 56 years. 

When the brief ceremony ended he went 
back to his fifth-floor office, sat behind his 
desk with its five neatly placed letter open- 
ers and though back to those days just 
after World War I when he opened his first 
store. 

LOOK AT IT NOW 


“Thirty-fourth Street was the shopping 
hub in those days,” he said, adjusting his 
horn-rimmed glasses. “We opened on the 
west side of Fifth Avenue between 49th 
and 50th Streets, surrounded by five-story 
buildings. Lock at it now—Rockefeller 
Center.” 

As far as the Tallored Woman's founder, 
president, and sole owner is concerned, the 
big changes in in the last 
45 years are the improvement in ready-to- 
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wear clothes. (“We had trouble making 
them fit“), the advance in manufacturing 
("They're smarter about copying Paris fash- 
ions. now”), and the change of the shopping 
hub from 34th Street to 50th Street. 

“People eat out more today, too,” he 
added. “That helps the dress business; they 
want to look nicer.” 

Ignoring the chatter from Butch Denton, 
the parakeet on a cage in his secre- 
taries’ office, he said, “Our first newspaper 
ad on September 28, 1929, advertised 
women's clothes of a ‘simple character at 
a fair price,’ we haven’t changed.” 

Who are the women to whom the store 


has catered at four successive addresses in 


45 years? 
TWO KIND3 OF WOMEN 


“There are two kinds of women,” said the 
dean of Fifth Avenue merchants. “Those 
who like simple, lovely, clothes and clothes- 
horses. We don't cater to clotheshorses.” 

“I am opposed,” he said, to the tackers- 
on-of-trifies—doodads, furbelows, sequins, 
and beads.” 

The store is open from 9:30 to 5:30, 6 
days a week and the Tennessee-born boss 
works from 7:45 to 7. 

He doesn’t restrict himself to his office, 
which is covered with pictures and paint- 
ings of the Aberdeen-Angus cattle that he 
raised, until a year ago, at White Gates Farm 
in Flanders, N.J. He is constantly check- 
ing on goings-on in his place and one of 
the four elevators at the back of the store is 
for his use only. When he is in his office 
the elevator stays on the fifth floor wait- 
ing for him. He operates it himself. 

Mr, Denton, whose mustache is clipped 
so short that it is not noticeable at a dis- 
tance, received his citation from Robert W. 
Watt, first deputy commissioner of the city's 
department of commerce, and his plaque 
from Frank E. Conant, president of the Ffth 
Avenue Association. 

The citation saluted him as “a valued 
member of the retail business community, 
who has earned the esteem of the people of 
the city” and the plaque offered “sincere 
good wishes for many more years of con- 
tinued success“ on his 56th anniversary as 
a member of the business community and 
45th anniversary on Fifth Avenue. 

Later in the day, Mr. Denton still had 
the citation. But the plaque, which had 
been engraved to “Eugene E. Denton,” was 
missing. Since his middle name is “Ken- 
neth.“ the association had taken back the 
plaque for a correction of the initial. 


The Honorable Wayne Hays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege recently to be invited to a 
luncheon in honor of a group of NATO 
parliamentarians who were visiting the 
United States on a military tour. I was 
impressed by the dedication of these men 
to the objectives of NATO and to the 
improvement of understanding and the 
dissemination of information among 
Europeans and North American parlia- 
mentarians. I know of no element of our 
entire foreign policy proceeding which is 
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more vital than that the House of Repre- 
sentatives be vigorously represented on 
the North Atlantic Treaty Parliamen- 
tarians’ Conference. The Conference, 
by virtue of its membership, drawn from 
the various national parliaments, pro- 
vides an informal link between the 
responsible NATO authorities and these 
parliaments. Through its discussions, it 
helps to. promote a common feeling of 
Atlantic solidarity in the various legis- 
lative assemblies and to further the aims 
of the Atlantic Alliance. 

My colleague, the gentleman from 
Ohio, Wayne Hays, was one of the 
original sponsors of the Conference and 
was chairman of the House delegation 
to the first. Conference and all subse- 
quent Conferences. He has served con- 
tinuously in one capacity or another 
since 1955, and served as President in 
1956-57. This year he is acting as one 
of the three vice presidents and is also 
the U.S. member of the standing com- 
mittee. The Speaker recently named 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays] 
chairman of the House delegation to 
attend the 10th annual session of the 
Conference this coming November in 
Paris. 

Over the past 9 years Wayne Hays has 
done yeoman service on this Conference 
for the House of Representatives. He 
and his colleagues are performing a 
function important to this body and 
without which it would be impossible for 
us to keep abreast of the exchanges and 
activities of the executive organs of 
NATO and parilamentarians. 

I personally want to commend and 
thank the gentleman from Ohio for the 
gifts of his time and talents in this sig- 
nificant mission on behalf of the House. 
His contributions have been of the high- 
est quality. Wayne Hays, as is well 
known, is one of the most effective Mem- 
bers of the House in all of his undertak- 
ings. He is also one of our most articu- 
late Members and is a brilliant and high- 
ly skilled debater. His forensic ability 
is a source of both pride and pleasure 
to his colleagues. 

There is no more knowledgeable or 
effective Congressman than WAYNE 
Hays. He has distinguished himself as 
a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Parliamentarians’ Conference. His 
knowledge and skills in the latter area 
particularly are unique and could not be 
equaled or replaced by any member. 

In addition to his distinguished work 
in international affairs, Wayne Hays 
has also earned the respect of all Mem- 
bers of the House as a strong and com- 
petent spokesman for his party. He is 
knowledgeable on all issues, alert to the 
problems arising in debate, courageous in 
his convictions, and certainly is one of 
the outstanding extemporaenous debat- 
ers in the entire House. 

Wayne Hays is, above all, an effective 
spokesman for his own district. His 
people have a strong voice in the House 
of Representatives. The good work of 
their Congressman attests to their ex- 
cellent judgment. 


1964 
Senator Goldwater in Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial from the Grand Haven (Mich.) 
Daily Tribune of October 1, 1964, en- 
titled “Senator GOLDWATER in Perspec- 
tive.“ I commend the sound reasoning 
of this editorial to all: 

SENATOR GOLDWATER IN PERSPECTIVE 

Enter politics today and be prepared for 
the worst. No matter on which side you are 
Campaigning, you will end up with a dual 
Personality: The lily-white champion of lib- 
erty and human rights and the most des- 
Perate hood this side of the FBI's “10 most 
Wanted” list. 

Both President Johnson and Senator 
Gotpwatrr have been the targets of under- 
the-belt attacks in recent weeks. Neither, 
of course, is perfect. But without more 
evidence than is usually included in the re- 
Ports of their character assassins, it is well 
for us to take these political blasts with a 
generous grain of salt. 

Recently a Chicago Tribune Press Service 
Column quoted a reader's letter appearing in 
& Washington newspaper. This letter was 
Called to our personal attention by a local 
Teader whose family is well acquainted with 
Senator GotpwaTer in his home State. His 
family subscribes 100 percent to the accuracy 
Of the statements made by Irene C. Pilson, 
Quoted in part as follows: 

“It may be old fashioned but i believe 
that deeds still tell a good deal about the 
man. Senator GOLDWATER has been called 
ev from a Fascist to a madman, but 
the facts just don't substantiate these ac- 
Cusations. 

“Fifteen years ago he was responsible for 
desegregating the Phoenix public schools and 
he desegregated the Air National Guard in 
Arizona as well as many other public facii- 
ties. * In addition, he has footed nu- 
merous medical bills for his employees; he 
Organized and flew relief missions consist- 
ing of food and medical supplies to flood- 
Stricken areas of northern Mexico shortly 
after World War II. He has set up count- 
less charities and organizations which aid 
Arizona’s many Indian tribes. 

“His stores for years have cleaned and 
repaired children’s shoes and distributed 
them free to Navaho families. He set up old- 
age pensions as well as share-the-profit 
Plans for his employees long before it was 
Standard practice in business. All this and 
much more was done out of conviction that 
When your brother asks for bread you don't 
Bive him a stone (or a Federal agency). 
You take your time and your money and you 
help him right then, 

“These are not the deeds of a Fascist, 
humanity-hating, bigoted, backward war- 


The easiest way to knock any man is to say 
that he is no good. Yet it is obvious that 
both Senator Gotpwater and President John- 
Son, though of opposite political faiths, have 
Many good traits in common, 

The basic question, then, is not so much 
One of personality as it is of issues. 

Be it to Senator Go.pwarer’s everlasting 
Credit that he is willing to vote his convic- 
tions even if they are unpopular, as would 
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seem to be the case in his civil rights stand. 
But his willingness to risk votes to state his 
beliefs is something we need more of, not less. 

Someone did say that this was to be a cam- 
paign of vilification and slander. But to 
those who look beyond the calumny and 
backbiting, other issues loom: Foreign and 
domestic Federal spending, the clash between 
eastern and western political and financial 
interests, the size of Government employ- 
ment, the strength of our defenses, the status 
of individual liberty, the power of our mass 
unions, the future of private enterprise. 

Those who would seek the answers to these 
things would no longer be confused by the 
character assassins. This might not make 
them converts to GOLDWATER but at least it 
would help them to see the campaign in a 
more enlightened perspective. 


Statement on Conference Report on Rule 
of Law Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the conference on the foreign 
aid bill, H.R. 11380, we agreed to adopt 
the rule of law amendment to section 
620(e) of the act. This amendment 
modifies the act of state doctrine as laid 
down by the Supreme Court ir the Sab- 
batino case by making clear that Fed- 
eral and State courts are to be free in 
cases before them involving acts of for- 
eign states to enforce principles of inter- 
national law, including the requirement 
for prompt, adequate, and effective com- 
pensation in cases of expropriation as 
spelled out in the first part of section 620 
(e). This amendment, like the rest of 
section 620(e), is important to the pro- 
tection of investment abroad. However, 
the case in our courts may arise or the 
act of state doctrine be invoked, the 
amendment will enable a party who has 
suffered an expropriation in violation of 
these principles to bring sui. asserting 
his claim to the expropriatec property 
if there is an attempt to market it in 
the United States or to resist a suit by 
the expropriating government to seize 
the property. 

I would like to make one point about 
the January 1, 1966, cutoff date we in- 
serted in the amendment. This will give 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee an opportunity to have hearings next 
year on how the amendment works in 
practice and whether it shou'd be made 
permanent. I want to serve notice now 
that the burden will be on the State De- 
partment, which opposed the amend- 
ment, to give the amendment a chance to 
operate in practice and then to show us 
how the power of the President to sus- 
pend enforcement of the amendment in 
special cases for foreign policy reasons 
does not amply meet any problems that 
may arise in the actual conduct of for- 
eign affairs. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
few days ago I was greatly intrigued by 
an article which Earl Rich, D.C., had 
written for a publication in his field. 

Described was a new machine and de- 
tailed was what it will do. Dr. Rich had 
analyzed much of the 11,000 feet of ex- 
perimental film taken through this 
method. 

In the article, the cineroentgeno- 
graphic machine is discussed at some 
length, as well as what Dr. Rich found 
in assessing the film, almost frame by 
frame. 

I would ask the unanimous consent of 
the Senate at this point that the article 
by Dr. Rich be entered into the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OBSERVATIONS Norep IN 11,000 FEET or EXPER- 
IMENTAL ENOGRAPHY FILM 
(By Earl Rich, D.C., project chairman, ACA 
Department of Research) 

PROJECT BEING SUPPORTED BY RESEARCH GRANT 
FROM FACE 

During the past 13 months, while estab- 
lishing technical data relative to operation 
of the cineroentgenographic machine as well 
as darkroom procedure, some 11,000 feet of 
moderate to excellent 16-millimeter movie 
film has been accumulated. A number of 
heretofore unknown physiological and ana- 
tomical findings were observed, which should 
be recorded and investigated to establish 
whether the preliminary observations are 
fact or fallacy. 

In filming motion of the various bones and 
joints of the upper and lower extremities, an 
interesting feature was observed in the study 
of the ankle. Little if any lateral or medial 
flexion is expressed by the talus in relation 
to elther the fibula or tibia. Undoubtedly, 
this limited medial and lateral flexion is re- 
lated to the strong ligaments of the three 
bones, and unquestionably relates to the 
severity of the symptoms in a “sprained” 
ankle. Not only would there be disturbance 
of these ligaments in such an injury, but ab- 
normal movement would be allowed to occur 
between the three bones with much stress 
and contusion being directed to the synovia 
and intraarticular cartilage of this joint. 
This increased motion possibly explains the 
mechanism and frequency of osteochondritis 
dissecans developing in this area, either from 
cartilage or articular margins of the three 
bones. 


In filming the gastrointestinal tract, in- 
cluding the gallbladder, there is possibility 
that further cine studies will establish a more 
complete understanding of the mechanism 
emptying the gallbladder. These films show 
that, when fat is introduced Into the stom- 
ach, which theoretically causes the sphincter 
of Oddi to be patent, the normal mechanism 
of respiration produces a compression or 
milking of adjacent organs against the gall- 
bladder, which, in turn, is compressed 
the liver with subsequent movement of the 
contrast media the neck of the blad- 
der, into the common bile duct, through the 
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sphincter, and into the stomach or duode- 
num, according to the location of the 
sphincter. 

One case study made with a fatty mixture 
combined with a barium meal shows that 
this milking action could be accomplished 
by close relationship of the duodenal bulb 
to the gallbladder. The sequence of film 
shows the barium passing through the duo- 
denal bulb compressing against the gall- 
bladder, forcing dye out of the bladder and 
through the common bile duct. Subsequent 
studies might show another mechanism, but 
in the preliminary studies there is no observ- 
able gallbladder peristalsis or any other mo- 
tion that we can link to emptying of the 
gallbladder. 

In reviewing the hundreds of feet of movie 
film of contrast media studies of the entire 
intestinal tract, we have been much im- 
pressed by the increased capabilities of a 
more profound diagnosis that is capable with 
cineroentgenography, as compared to conven- 
tional fluoroscopy and radiography. The 
density of light in the optical visualization of 
the intestinal ‘tract is many, many times 
more brilliant than in conventional fluoros- 
copy, to the point that one might compare 
the two methods of study to piston. and jet- 
driven aircraft. 

But most important is that the movie film 
strip may be run and rerun forward and 
backward at a different number of frames per 
second, The film strip may be single framed, 
with very little likelihood of missing any 
of the various lesions of organic pathology 
common to the intestinal tract. In the fore- 
seeable future, once the cost of installation 
of cineroentgenography equipment is ap- 
preciably reduced, this method of study un- 
questionably will replace the present radio- 
graphic and fluoroscopic equipment in most 

c centers. 

One ot the more thrilling experiences in 
this project to date has been the motion 
studies of the thoracic cage and its content: 
the heart, great vessels, pulmonary vessels, 
esophagus, and diaphragm. As the project 
develops and widens in its scope, moving 
picture films of these structures can be 
utilized as visual teaching aids in college 
classes of anatomy, physiology, pathology, 
etc. 

Conventional visual aids in this field, in- 
cluding dissection, have been utilized in the 
past 50 years, and have been invaluable in 
developing and training our chiropractic stu- 
dents, but to see these structures alive and 
in motion with normal and abnormal con- 
ditions will lay a foundation for the student, 
which will undoubtedly increase his pro- 
ficiency in practicing his profession. Oer- 
tainly no one can deny the student's dilemma 
in the past in trying to understand and cor- 
relate the physiology of the respiratory and 
cardiovascular system within the thoracic 
cage. Within minutes, cineroentgenography 
will allow the student a hundredfold more 
comprehensive understanding of the chest. 

Eighteen studies of the motor unit of the 
vertebral column emphasize the need for 
careful differentiation between a calcified 
and an ossified ligament. The motor unit, 
which presents caclification within the liga- 
ments, shows the ligaments to be less sup- 
portive and allows a greater range of motion 
than does a normal ligament. It is quite 
likely that this ligament may be tooth; 
like in its consistency and lax in its ability 
to hold bones together, much in the same 
fashion that aneurysm so frequently accom- 
panies arteriosclerotic changes in the arch 
of the aorta or the abdominal aorta. As sus- 
pected though, a ligament which has under- 
gone ossification markedly retards motion of 
the vertebral unit. 

In 23 cine studies of the spine presenting 
discopathies with spondylosis, with or with- 
out osteophytes, there is indication that the 
premise of limited movement in these motor 
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units is false, since discopathy of the spinal 
area produces hypermotoricity of the motor 
unit. This would indicate that one of the 
chief functions of the intervertebral disc is 
to serve as an intervertebral ligament—prob- 
ably of just as great importance, if not more, 
than the anterior and posterior common liga- 
ments. 

In these studies, all chronic cases of disco- 
pathy show excessive motoricity in most of 
the normal directions of movement with the 
exception of the spine which shows an ac- 
companying arthrosis of the apophyseal 
joints. The apophyseal joints with the great 
arthrotic changes appear to be the limiting 
factor of the motion. Heretofore, it was as- 
sumed that discopathy with spondylosis or 
osteophytosis produced a limited movement. 

In every case with discogenic spondylosis 
and osteophytosis studied by cine to date, 
we have found a coexisting underdevelop- 
ment of the AP measurement of the pedicles 
at the site of discopathy. Further studies 
could show this to be a predisposing factor, 
just as spondylolysis seems to be the greatest 
single predisposing factor to spondylolis- 
thesis. Incidentally, a spondylolysis prob- 
ably becomes spondylolisthesis when the 
intervertebral disc or intervertebral ligament 
ruptures, 7 

Seventy-eight studies have been made in 
the cervical spine, including all normal mo- 
tions in the vertical, sitting, and supine posi- 
tions. Insofar as flexion and extension 
studies are concerned, cinewise, it is felt 
that the best position for the study is supine, 
with the patient’s-head extending over the 
end of the table with no support, and the 
table supporting the body from the shoulders 
down. This maneuver excellently exhibits 
what is felt to be an existence of actual flex- 
ion and extension of the occiput on the at- 
las. To date, though, rotary movement in 
the upper cervical area seems to be a collat- 
eral movement of the occiput and atlas in 
relationship to the axis. 

Another finding which confirms previous 
thinking is that, when lateral movement. of 
the atlas is accomplished in relation to the 
axis, the axis rotates with the spinous ro- 
tating in the opposite direction to the lateral 
movement of the atlas. Verification of this 
collateral movement undoubtedly has been 
misinterpreted many times in the routine 
AP view of the upper cervical when the head 
and neck have been carelessly positioned in 
relation to the tube and the film. 

In the early days when the cine project 
was be; „ all persons concerned with 
the project were amazed and excited by the 
above striking findings and indications, but 
when the lumbar area began to be success- 
fully cineradiographed, even greater aston- 
ishment was expressed because of the beau- 
tiful, yet very complicated, rhythmic move- 
ments in the low back, particularly L4, L5, 
and the lumbo-pelvic junction. 

One of the earliest enlightenments was the 
fact that, in lateral flexion of the body in 
relation to the pelvis, in normal subjects, L5 
presented relatively little motion so far as 
lateral flexion was concerned in relation to 
the sacrum or ilia. This hastened an ana- 
tomical search, out of which came great re- 
spect for the Uiolumbar-sacral ligament. 
Subsequent studies made in the supine posi- 
tion revealed relative ease of flexion of the 
pelvis and lower extremities in relation to L5 
in both active and passive motion. 

This finding alone in this area is so in- 

that the coming project for 1964, 
a study of the lumbopelvic junction in mo- 
tion, will certainly include statistical study 
of lateral flexion of the lumbar spine in 
relation to the pelvis, and lateral flexion of 
the pelvis in relation to the lumbar spine. 
This study may pinpoint the chief etiological 
factor in the very common iliolumbar sacral 
ligament syndrome. 

There are many more findings and accom- 
plishments in this 11,000 feet survey. In- 
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cluded is a positive verification that rather 
severe bony encroachment occurs during 
hyperextension at the foramen above in the 
spine of a patient exhibiting spondylolis- 
thesis. The films clearly show displacement 
of the vertebral motor unit anterior to the 
pars interarticularis which allows an inferior 
movement of the inferior articular processes 
of the vertebral column at this level, pro- 
ducing dramatic encroachment of the fora- 
men by the elements of the posterior neural 
arches involved. Various spinal movements, 
particularly flexion of the hyperextended 
unit, and overall hyperlordosis, immediately 
enlarge the foramina. 

One ot the most striking and controversial 
observations in the preliminary studies is 
that the films verify the intact pelvic ring 
or “wedding ring” theory that motion is quite 
limited in the symphysis pubis and in the 
sacroiliac junction. Forty-five different cases 
have been studied while various movements 
of the lower extremities, pelvis, and spine 
were carried out: patient standing, supine, 
walking, weightbearing, and nonweight- 
bearing. 

The cases were studied In slow motion and 
regular motion, and there was no millimetric 
difference or break in any of the three link- 
ing points of the pelvic or wedding ring. 
These observations, as well as other current 
investigations by other investigators,’ indi- 
cate that the future could hold a complete 
revision of the criteria that constitute a 
“sacroiliac lesion” or “sacroiliac subluxa- 
tion.” 


Movement of the Sacroiliac Joint in the 
Adult Male: A Preliminary Report.“ Septem- 
ber 1963, Archives of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation. 


Goldwater on Crime Rise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr, DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times on September 29 published 
a letter from an observer in this country, 
trained in the common law tradition 
which we share with all English-speaking 
people, who has been disturbed by the 
criticisms which Senator GOLDWATER has 
directed against the U.S. Supreme Court 
for its decisions on the rights of defend- 
ants in criminal prosecutions. This ob- 
server, Anthony Lester, reminds us how 
precious are the safeguards provided in 
our democratic society for those who are 
accused of crime. He holds up a stand- 
ard by which we can judge the reckless- 
ness of some of the proposals now being 
made by the Republican candidate for 
the Presidency which would abridge 
those basic rights. 

The text of Mr. Lester’s letter is as 
follows: 

GOLDWATER ON CRIME RISE: LAWYER COM- 
MENTS ON LEGAL ISSUES IN ATTACK ON FED- 
ERAL RULINGS 

To THE EDITOR: 

In the course of several speeches on law 
and order given in Florida on September 15 
and reported by you on September 16, Mr. 
GOLDWATER criticized a series of U.S. Supreme 
Court decisions on the rights of defendants 
in criminal prosecutions and promised to 
work to overturn them. 
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As an English lawyer it Is no part of my 
business to become involved in American 
Political controversy. However, as an in- 
dependent observer just back from a 6-week 
field trip to study criminal justice in the 
South, I should like to comment on the legal 
issues involved. 

Mr. GOLDWATER apparently argues that the 
Power to punish crime has been taken from 
the States by Supreme Court decisions, and 
that Federal rules, for example regarding the 
admissibility of evidence obtained by the 
Police through illegal search and seizure or 
by confession after undue delay in the ar- 
Taignment of the defendant, unduly favor 
the “obviously guilty defendant," and ought 
to be limited or abolished. 

PROMISE TO STATE 


Mr. GotpwaTerR promises to use his power 
and influence “to see that law enforcement 
Officers, on the State and local level, get back 
the power to carry out their job” and to “give 
back to the States those powers absolutely 
Necessary for fair and efficient administra- 
tion of criminal law.” 

Mr. Gorwarxn states that among other 
things he would use the Presidential power 
Of appointment to alter the liberal character 
Of recent Court decisions. 

It is elementary that the common law 
tradition, which is shared by the United 
States and England, presumes the innocence 
Of the accused until he is proved guilty 
beyond all reasonable doubt. A defendant is 
Not “obviously guilty” until declared so by 
& jury of his peers. Furthermore, in both 
Countries there are basic rules of due process 
Of law which must be observed from the 
Moment of arrest until ultimate conviction 
Or acquittal. 

These safeguards may sometimes result in 
the acquittal of the guilty, but better that 
the guilty be freed than the innocent un- 
justly convicted. They may also hamper the 
ficiency of the police, but the moet “effi- 
cient” police work is the police State. 

It is even doubtful whether a police force 
Which ignores the basic safeguards of the 
accused thereby more effectively deters crime. 

Finally, it has always been assumed that 
the branch of government best able to ascer- 
tain the appropriate guarantees of due proc- 
ess of law is a fearlessly independent judi- 
ciary. 

SHORTCUTS FOR CONVICTIONS 

From my observation of the administra- 
tion of the criminal law in the South, there 
is abundant evidence that the States retain 
intact those constitutional powers necessary 
for the “fair and efficient administration” of 
the law. It is also obvious that law-enforce- 
Ment officials everywhere may be tempted to 
take shortcuts to secure the conviction of 
those whom they regard as “obviously 
guilty.” 

The procedural guarantees against such 
Shortcuts and possible resulting injustice 
are neither “liberal” nor “conservative,” but 
neutral. Indeed, in the last resort they 
should not properly be regarded as "political 
Questions” at all, which is why I have taken 
the liberty of commenting on the subject. 

—ANTHONY LESTER. 


State Department Security Procedures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILWARD L. SIMPSON 
IN THE e 5 STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr, SIMPSON. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a recent 
press release issued by my office. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATE DEPARTMENT SECURITY PROCEDURES 


WASHINGTON, D. C.- U.S. Senator MILWARD 
Smupson said today the State Department 
still has on its payrolls “at least 15 top-level 
officers or employees” recommended for sus- 
pension or separation several years ago on 
security grounds. Senator Smupson said the 
15—“definitely a minimum figure“ —are 
among 250 listed by the late Scott McLeod 
as having records about which there were 
“serious questions.” McLeod was Adminis- 
trator of the Bureau of Security and Coun- 
selor Affairs, predecessor to the State Depart- 
ment's Office of Security and Evaluation. 

“The 15 possible risks now holding high- 
ly sensitive and key positions in our Depart- 
ment of State are above the rank of GS-13," 
Sm«pson said. At least 10 of the 15 are be- 
low GS-16. All hold jobs of substantial 
importance, including Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State, Office Director, First Sec- 
retary of Embassy, Counsel General, and 
Counsel.“ SIMPSON said Foreign Service 
officers are not unrepresented in the group 
of 15.” 

The Wyoming lawmaker stressed that he is 
not questioning the loyalty or the stability 
of any of the 15 officers “or anyone else in 
the State Department. What I do question 
is the unconscionable and ridiculous sys- 
tem under which these 15 could be retained 
by the De ent without a complete re- 
evaluation and investigation to clear up the 
original charges that led to recommenda- 
tions for their dismissal or suspension. 

Senator Smapson called on the Depart- 
ment of State to use the clear remedy avail- 
able for determining if the 15 represent se- 
curity risks by ordering an investigation and 
reevaluation of their security status. SIMP- 
SON said the reevaluation should not only 
extend to the 15 officers but also to all State 
Department officials and employees ever 
recommended for suspension or separation 
on security grounds.. 

Senator Smumpson explained that security 
procedures in the Department of State os- 
tensibly prevent security risks from gaining 
access to sensitive posts or information. He 
said, however, that top level officers can 
overrule the security findings of subordi- 
nates charged with security evaluation. Nu- 
merous top level clearances have been issued 
to overrule recommendations that certain 
people be suspended or separated from the 
Department. Srm«pson sald that such top 
level clearances have come even in the face 
of unanimous concurrences favoring dismis- 
sal. It is clear that in such instances the 
mere act of ordering or issuing a clearance 
does not change the facts which led to the 
adverse recommendation in the first place. 
In every case during the past 10 years where 
a security clearance has been granted or or- 
dered by the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary’s action came as an arbitrary repudia- 
tion of the Judgment of security-conscious 
subordinates intimately familiar with the 
case, Simpson maintained. 

Senator Suapson recalled the disclosure 
early this year of a secret document which 
listed more than 800 potential security risks 
8 years ago in the State Department. He 
said the list had been compiled by Scott Mc- 
Leod. Of the 800 listed, there were approxi- 
mately 250 that McLeod considered question- 
able in regard to the broad security respon- 
sibilities of the State Department. 

“There can be no doubt that the summary 
dismissal of State Department security eval- 
uator Otto Otepka and the subsequent dis- 
graceful treatment to which he has been 
subjected while awaiting a departmental 
hearing has a direct relationship to this 
list,” SrmPson said, “for Otepka is the last 
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top security officer still with the Department 
from the days when McLeod ran its security.” 

Senator Stmpson said the “heavy hands” of 
both the State Department and the White 
House are involved in Otepka's suspension 
and in the suppression of information on 
potential security risks now in the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Srpson recalled that Otepka clashed with 
his superiors in 1962 over the granting of 
152 security waivers by Secretary Rusk. The 
waivers, which Otepka vigorously protested, 
went to high-ranking State Department per- 
sonnel, enabling them to skip the customary 


security investigation. This process had 
been invoked only five times during the 
Eisenhower administration. 


Stmmpson quoted McLeod as having told 
his superiors in 1956 that “on the State De- 
partment rolls are some 800 individuals con- 

whom the Office of Security has in- 
formation which raises questions in major or 
minor degree with respect to the criteria of 
Executive Order No. 10450; namely, questions 
as to possible past. Communist activity or 
associations, false statements, immoral con- 
duct, homosexuality, intoxication, mental de- 
fects, etc. All have been cleared as qualified 
for access to classified (secret) information.” 

Senator Srmpson said he had been in- 
formed, “on unimpeachable authority,“ that 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
has amassed a great volume of testimony and 
evidence which supports his observations on 
loose security procedures in the State De- 
partment. 

The Democrat-controlled subcommittee 
began an inquiry nearly 3 years ago into con- 
ditions in the State Department's Office of 
Security and has questioned scores of wit- 
nesses and accumulated bulky documentary 
evidence. r 

“The subcommittee has not published any 
of its findings and apparently does not pro- 
pose to do so before the November 3 elec- 
tion,” Simpson remarked. The reason for the 
delay, he noted, might be deduced from the 
statement by a member of the subcommittee 
that the hearings contained “political dyna- 
mite.” 

“I think the American public is entitled. 
without further delay, to be informed of 
conditions bearing on our national security,” 
Senator SIMPSON concluded. 


The 88th Congress—A Record of 
Distinction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. SLACK, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out my service in the House, it has been 
my custom to distribute to my constitu- 
ents an annual report summarizing the 
work of this body with particular em- 
phasis on the legislation which will bear 
directly on the problems of the people 
3 in the Third West Virginia Dis- 

ct. 

Legislation was passed in the fields of 
education, health, and welfare, natural 
resources, human rights, national secu- 
rity, international affairs, and science 
and technology. 

EDUCATION 


In the field of education, the work of 
this Congress has already been publicly 
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acclaimed. Five important enactments 
affecting education have emerged: 

First. The Higher Education Facilities 
Act will provide 81.2 billion in grants and 
loans over a 3-year period to help col- 
leges and universities build classrooms, 
libraries and laboratories. 

Second. The Vocational Education Act 
provides $956 million in matching grants 
for the expansion of State vocational 
education programs during the next 5 
years. 

Third. The Medical and Dental School 
Act authorizes $175 million in grants to 
encourage expansion of these schools, 
and also provides loans for students of 
medicine, dentistry, and osteopathy. 

Fourth. Amendments to the National 
Defense Education Act provide increased 
loan funds for college students and con- 
tinue the programs to encourage science, 
mathematics, and foreign language 
training by extending loans to 70,000 
additional students. 

Fifth. The Library Services and Con- 
struction Act authorizes $25 million to 
encourage development and expansion of 
both urban and rural libraries and also 
provides $20 million for new library con- 
struction. 

MENTAL HEALTH 

One of the historic actions of this Con- 
gress, allied to education, must surely be 
the Mental Health Act, a bold new attack 
on mental illness and retardation. This 
act provides $51.5 million over 3 years to 
train 20,000 teachers of mentally re- 
tarded and handicapped children, and 
authorizes grants for the construction of 
community mental health centers, em- 
phasizing treatment in patients’ home 
communities. It also authorizes a broad 
program to prevent and treat mental re- 
tardation by providing States and com- 
munities with research assistance and 
facilities for health education and re- 
habilitation. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

Three significant new programs mark 
a new realization of the need to husband 
our natural resources in the face of es- 
tablished needs for a growing popula- 
tion: 

First. Passage of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act marked the 
climax to a campaign by conservationists 
which had been gathering momentum 
and public support for over 10 years: The 
fund created by this act will draw reve- 
nues from certain existing Federal taxes 
and user and admission fees. The fund 
will be available to the States on a 
matching basis for planning, acquisition, 
and development of land and water areas 
for public outdoor recreation purposes. 
Through this program the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States will begin to ac- 
quire on an orderly, pay-as-you-go basis 
the outdoor recreation facilities that to- 
morrow’s citizens will require. 

Second. The Wilderness Act author- 
izes a national wilderness preservation 
system, permanently preserving 9.1 mil- 
lion acres of federally owned lands in 
their primeval state. The classified 
wilderness lands will be a paradise for 
sportsmen and campers, and during the 
next 10 years a study will be made of 
52 million additional acres of Federal 
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land to determine whether any of this 
acreage should be added to the wilder- 
ness system. This new program has been 
hailed as pioneering, landmark legisla- 
tion; it will certainly go far toward per- 
manent preservation of a priceless na- 
tional asset. 

Third. The Water Resources Research 
Act establishes a 10-year program of as- 
sistance to States in the establishment 
and financing of water resources re- 
search centers. Pollution of our water 
sources is one of the growing threats to 
our domestic society, and these research 
centers will concentrate on specific prob- 
lem solving to roll back this threat be- 
fore pollution overwhelms us in our cities 
and towns. 

TOWARD. GREATER HUMAN DIGNITY 


Our economy presently functions at 
record levels of prosperity in all respects, 
but our prosperity has been partly pur- 
chased at a cost in social and economic 
dislocation. This cost is borne directly 
by the technologically unemployed, by 
those elderly persons prematurely dis- 
placed without adequate income, by the 
unprepared youth and the rural dwellers 
bypassed by national growth patterns, 
and by certain ethnic minorities. 

These elements of our society do not 
and cannot assume their proper role 
unless their special problems receive 
specialized attention. Without it they 
will never be able to participate in the 
full benefits of American citizenship, bear 
their share of the taxload, and con- 
tribute to the strength of the economy 
by widening the base of our purchasing 
power. 

The difficulties faced by these people 
cannot be resolved by endless direct relief 
programs. There must be businesslike, 
realistic approaches which not only en- 
liven opportunity and open the door to 
new skills, but which also underscore the 
value of human dignity and strengthen 
hopes for self-improvement. 

The 88th Congress passed six major 
bills endeavoring to recognize the impor- 
tance of repositioning the less fortunate 
who have not kept pace with the major- 
ity in a growing nation and a prosperous 
economy. 

First. The Economic Opportunity Act, 
the authorization for the so-called war 
on poverty. This measure will direct 
Federal and State efforts toward better- 
ment of the circumstances faced by the 
35 million Americans who presently sub- 
sist on incomes below the minimum level 
defined as poverty by recognized econ- 
omists. These will be the approaches: 

(a) A Job Corps to provide 100,000 
youths age 16 to 21 with a 2-year voca- 
tional training and work experience. 

(b) A work training program to enable 
200,000 youths to work and train in their 
home communities on projects selected 
by local authorities. 

(c) A work-study program providing 
part-time employment for 140,000 needy 
students to continue in college. 

(d) A community action program to 
encourage urban and rural communities 
to prepare long-range plans to assist low- 
income individuals and families obtain 
education, employment, job-training, 
vocational rehabilitation and housing. 
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(e) A corps of volunteers to serve 
these ends as a domestic Peace Corps 
among needy Americans. 

Second. Extension of the food stamp 
plan to national scope. After 3 years of 
pilot operation in selected counties, the 
value of the program has been amply 
demonstrated and the mechanics of op- 
eration have been properly refined. The 
food stamp plan operations since 1961 
have established beyond doubt that it not 
only raises the general health standard 
of eligible unemployed persons and their 
families, but also raises income to farm- 
ers and retailers while at the same time 
reducing farm product surpluses held in 
storage. 

Third. Extension until 1967 of the 
work of the President's Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime, 
with its hopeful prospect for developing 
techniques which will break the poverty- 
dropout-delinquency-crime cycle among 
youth. One of the key demonstration 
efforts in this program is. Action for Ap- 
palachian Youth, now under way in West 
Virginia with the support of Federal 
funds. 

Fourth. Extension of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, with 
$531 million in authorized new funds to 
permit training of 93,000 additional per- 
sons and support work training with a 
literacy training program. 

Fifth. The Civil Rights Act, designed 
to guarantee to ethnic minorities the 
protection of the Constitution, with par- 
ticular reference to education, voting 
privileges and work opportunities, so that 
all Americans will have an equal incen- 
tive to develop their full capabilities and 
share in the national progress according 
to their accomplishments, 

Sixth. The Public Defender Act, which 
directs each U.S. district court to guar- 
antee any indigent accused of a Federal 
crime adequate legal counsel at public 
expense. 

TAX REDUCTION 

The Revenue Act of 1964 which re- 
duced income taxes by an average of 
20 percent and will result in a net re- 
duction of $11.5 billion in Federal in- 
come taxes collected this year, was a 
bold and unprecedented effort to 
strengthen the economy. Originally 
greeted with misgivings because it would 
certainly cause a budget deficit for the 
year, the effect of the tax cut has more 
than supported the forecasts of its pro- 
ponents. The cut has helped spark the 
biggest peacetime business expansion in 
our history, with 4 million more persons 
employed than in January 1961, and per- 
sonal income and corporate profits at all- 
time highs. The gross national product 
will reach a rate of nearly $625 billion 
this year, an increase of $120 billion since 
1960. Reflecting confidence in the 
future, the business community plans to 
invest this year 13 percent more money 
in new plants and equipment than last 
year, resulting in even greater job op- 
portunities to come. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND SPACE 

Our defense posture stands at its high- 
est peak of development, and we can be 
confident that our military forces are 
stronger than those of any adversary. 
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During the past 3 years we have created 
& limited war capability to deal with in- 
cidents and provocations that enables us 
to react with a selective response to an 
aggressor without risking allout nuclear 
War. 

The space exploration has scored 
notable successes this year and proceeds 
on schedule from the standpoint of ac- 
complishing military and space travel 
goals. For the current fiscal year we 
have appropriated a total of $53.5 billion 
for defense, military construction, and 
Space program activities, about 60 per- 
cent of the entire Federal budget. 

At the same time the hope for a last- 
ing peace was given impetus by ratifica- 
tion of the atomic test ban treaty dur- 
ing this Congress, and by promising ne- 
gotiations which led to an increase of 
20 percent in funds for pursuit of a 
Stronger program by the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. 

VETERANS 


A group of measures passed by the 
88th Congress adds substantially to the 
veterans’ benefits program. These new 
enactments will increase pensions by ex- 
cluding certain types of income in deter- 
mining pension benefits, thereby provid- 
ing about $330 million more for veterans 
during the next 5 years; increase benefits 
to dependents of veterans who die be- 
Cause of a service-connected disability; 
Permit the Veterans’ Administration to 
Waive recovery on defaulted home loans 
in certain hardship cases; provide edu- 
Cational assistance to children of vet- 
erans with total service-connected dis- 
ability; extend disability income pro- 
visions of national service life insurance 
through age 65 under certain conditions; 
and authorize a $25 million program of 
Matching aid to States for nursing fa- 
Cilities in State veterans’ homes. : 

LOOKING AHEAD 


Two important actions by this Con- 
gress launched factfinding missions to 
explore problems which will require in- 
tensive consideration. One measure es- 
tablished a National Commission on 
Food Marketing to study trade procedure 
and price relationships from producer 
to consumer. The other authorizes a 
National Commission on Technology, 
Automation, and Economic Progress to 
inquire into the question of how we 
Should cope with the loss of industrial 
oe because of new methods and ma- 

nes. 


HOUSING AND NURSING HOMES 


The Housing Act of 1964 authorizes 
$1.2 billion to be used for urban renewal, 
for 45,000 new public housing units, for 
loans to create housing for the elderly, 
for farm housing, and for extension of 
& rental housing program for the elderly 
in rural areas. 

The Nurses Training Act authorizes 
$287.6 million for a 5-year program for 
nursing school construction, nurse train- 

programs, and student loans, as a 
Means of expediting the training of the 
300,000 additional nurses we will need 
by 1970, according to estimates by the 
U.S. Public Health Service. 
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Remarks of Paul Harvey—Student Riots 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr.HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 17, 1964, I heard a broadcast by 
Paul Harvey in which he discussed the 
international situation, especially in re- 
lation to the so-called student riots that 
seem to be so prevalent throughout the 
world. It was so well stated and so much 
to the point that I want to give the mem- 
bership an opportunity to read it in case 
they had missed it. 

Therefore, under permission to revise 
and extend my remarks, I include the 
September 17 broadcast on student riots 
by thé eminent Paul Harvey: 

DICTATORSHIP OF CHILDREN 


Mr. HxRLONd. Mr. Speaker, Students 
riot," the papers say. In Tokyo and Seoul, 
in Mexico City and Caracas, in Singapore 
and Saigon, “students riot.” 

The youngsters who used to eat goldfish 
and set fire to an effigy of the football coach, 
now demand the overthrow of established 
government, 

The “spring fever“ which formerly mani- 
fested itself in panty raids now erupts in an 
adolescent acne of street riots. 

Lact week “rioting students’ in South 
Vietnam demanded the right to designate 
members of the Seoul Cabinet, or they 
threatened to “overthrow the government.” 

What kind of business is this? A dictator- 
ship of children. 

In South Vietnam there is no enforceable 
military draft. Americans are drafted to 
fight for that forsaken jungle of elephants 
and opium poppies, but native youths are 
not drafted. And when the Seoul Govern- 
ment tried to force them into uniforms, 
“students rloted.“ beat up recruiters, set fire 
to military vehicles, and forced the govern- 
ment to backtrack. 

So we are still drafting American youths 
to fight for allies who won't draft their own 
youths. There is no logical or reasonable 
justification for subservience to delinquents 
abroad—or at home. 

Is it not mostly crude girls and rude boys 
instigating the so-called race rioting which 
results in wholesale looting of established 
businesses in Chester and Philadelphia, New 
York and Newark, Chicago and Detroit? 

A generation of American parents terror- 
ized by their own children cannot escape 
the parallel terrorism of foreign students. 

How can we lecture them when juvenile 
crime has increased in the United States 
11 percent in the past year? Our juvenile 
crime rate is increasing seven times faster 
than our juvenile population is increasing. 

The young hoodlums rioting in our streets 
can hardly be categorized as students,“ and 
I suspect this is usually the case when “stu- 
dents” riot overseas. There, too, it is the 
dissident minority or the dedicated Com- 
munist or the mercinary hoodlum making 
trouble for fun, for a purpose or for a profit, 

But whatever the motivation, the conduct 
of these young hooligans is inexcusable and 
indefensible. They are not qualified to over- 
throw and not competent to lead their coun- 
tries; they must not be allowed to intimi- 
date ours. 


For much too long we have coddled and 
appeased and apologized for the arrogant 
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excesses of children. It's time for us to treat 
a criminal as a criminal, whatever his age. 
A rioter is a rioter, however many his birth- 
days. 

FBI Director Hoover has said that, “Any 
youth capable of a man's crime should be 
eligible for a man's punishment.” 

If yovng Castro had been recognized as a 
subversive rebel instead of excused as an 
“unstable student,” Cuba might have been 
spared much agony. 

The discipline which today's worse-than- 
ever generation of brats requires is no dif- 
ferent in the kitchen where he throws Pab- 
lum or in the street where he throws gasoline 
bombs, 

If we delay the administration of punish- 
ment to fit the crime, whatever the age of 
the criminal, then the day is not far away 
when firehoses and tear gas will not be 
enough, 

When small men cast big shadows the sun 
is about to set. 


National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women's Clubs held its annual 
convention in Detroit in July. 

This organization, which has a mem- 
bership of nearly one-half million, passed 
a resolution acknowledging this country’s 
religious heritage and opposing any ef- 
forts to remove the words “under God” 
from the Pledge of Allegiance. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution adopted by them be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN'S 
CLUBS, INC. 

(Passed by the Federation at its National 
Convention, Detroit, Mich., July 1964, pro- 
posed by: District of Columbia State Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional Wom- 
en's Club) 

“Whereas measures are being instituted in 
the State of Maryland to remove the words 
under God from the Pledge of Allegiance; 

“Whereas we recognize that our Western 
civilization is based on moral law and that 
our system of justice is derived from the 
Mosaic Code which recognizes the existence 
of a Supreme Being: 

“Whereas we seek to implement our na- 
tional motto ‘In God We Trust’ as the corner- 
stone of national policy and direction; 

“Whereas we wish to maintain in every 
practicable way the influence of spiritual 
values in our national life through specific 
reference to the Deity in public observances; 

“Whereas we that in a nation 
freedom and justice for all are possible only 
under God; be it 

“Resolved, That the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
does affirm its support of the Pledge of Al- 
legiance with the words ‘under God’ as a 
permanent part of the pledge.” 
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The above resolution was adopted by action 
of the membership of the District of Colum- 
bia State Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs at their annual con- 
vention held in Washington, D.C., on May 22, 
1964. 


Congressman Joseph P. Addabbo Reports 
on 88th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
indeed proud and feel privileged to have 
had. the honor of serving the Seventh 
ee District, Queens County, 

I believe that the 88th Congress has 
been one of the outstanding Congresses 
on record and that it has accurately re- 
flected the mood of our citizens and has 
been responsive to the needs and wishes 
of our people in both domestic and for- 
eign affairs 


At the end of each session since I came 
to Congress almost 4 years ago I have 
summarized the year's activities, re- 
printed them at my expense, and mailed 
them to my constituents. Each of the 
years has been a breaking of the previous 
year’s longest peacetime session. My 
only regret has been that the lengthy 
session reduced the time I would have 
spent in my district personally discussing 
and obtaining the views and attending to 
the needs of my constituents. 

In addition to sending out a report on 
the highlights of the legislative accom- 
plishments of the session, I sent a ques- 
tionnaire to my constituents early this 
year covering many of the important 
issues which would have to be decided by 
me on behalf of the people I am privileged 
to represent. There were approximately 
160,000 questionnaires sent out to my 
constituents, and I received a return of 
approximately 15 percent. Although this 
would seem a small return, from all sur- 
veys, the average, I am led to understand, 
return is approximately 5 to 10 percent, 
so I believe my district represents an ac- 
tive and informed district. Following are 
the questions asked and the answers re- 
ceived: 

1. Do you support our policy of opposing 
admission of Red China to the United Na- 
tions? 


Percent 
6— . mee eat ed ae 62. 4 
—B Dec FOS pe ad eee ET 19.3 
„» ————————————— ee 8.3 


2. Should the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities be continued? 


Percent 
— ͤ— ———— 64.6 
2 cc 
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4. Do you favor Federal aid to educa- 
tion for: 


Percent 
School construction 69.3 
Teachers’ salaries. _.........--.-...--- 57.6 
Public schools only — 36.3 


Private and parochial school participa- 


5. Do you favor increased salaries for Fed- 
eral civil service and postal employees? 


Percent 

— . ̃ — ͤ —— eH — 1 
222 2 A 23.2 
MEET TTT 5. 4 


6. Should the Social Security Act be 
amended to: 
(a] Include hospital care for the aged? 


(b) Remove 
earnings? 


the limitation on outside 


(e) Continue child’s insurance benefits 
beyond age 18, if child is attending high 
school or college, as provided in my bill, 
H.R. 1987? 


Percent 
WR ee en AEEA 71.5 
. —— tatiana 24. 3 
Dudek —: . 4.2 


7. Do you support my position for an ex- 
panded program to combat narcotics addic- 
tion and for a Federal narcotics treatment 
center in the New York area? 


Percent 

z SE Rap E aE E IPEE AEA te 73.6 
Ve E P R ER ͤ ... a ON 21.2 
Vudeciacs A Soe eR ee me 5.2 


8. Do you vens our expenditures for de- 
fense should 


Percent 
1 a re AU 46.1 
II ee En e 
Remain the same 26.3 


9. Do you believe our expenditures for 
space exploration should: 


Percent 
E TT 39.2 
EEC os ccs r 24.7 
Remain the same 29.6 


10. Do you favor enactment of a Federal 
trade law to allow manufacturers to estab- 
lish minimum retail prices in brand-name 
merchandise? 


Percent 
D RE is meen a ae 64.7 
LES IEE NOM RON frie ee es 25. 1 
Undeeiasa T— 10. 2 


11. Do you favor the truth-in-lending 


bill which would require that all interest 
and credit charges for time-purchasing and 
borrowing be clearly itemized in writing 
at the time of the transaction? 


12. Do you favor a domestic Peace Corps 
of young American volunteers to help fill 
the gap in our country’s social, medical, edu- 
cational, and recreational services? 


13. Do you favor Federal assistance to 


meet the crisis facing mass transportation 
systems in metropolitan areas? 


October 7 
i 


Percent 
4 ̃— —— epi — 63.2 
(a a ee ee ae 29.8 
ro tee a a ae. ee 7.0 


14. Do you favor a revision of our immigra- 
tion laws to remove the nationality restric- 
tions in the current act, while keeping im- 
migration admissions at approximately the 
present level? 


Percent 
mC UIE EE eae a 63.2 
SW AAA 29. 7 
ndena a a ——ů—ů—— 7. 1 


15. Do you favor enactment of the pend- 
ing civil rights bill? 


Percent 
Fa er oe A eee ee 62.2 
.. . as — 29. 1 
Leg te at baer ee a a get Boe ee Raa eee 8.7 


The 2d session of the 88th Congress, as 


did the Ist session, enacted legislation 


of a far-reaching nature both nationally 
and internationally. I have in this ses- 
sion, as in the past session, held to what 
I believe to be in accordance with the 
dictates of the needs of our Nation and 
the dictates of the needs of the people 
from my congressional district as evi- 
denced by the response to my question- 
naire. I have supported the Kennedy- 
Johnson administration's programs 
when I believed the programs to be just 
and needed, and I have opposed and 
voted against the Kennedy-Johnson pro- 
grams when I believed them not in ac- 
cord with the majority thinking of the 
people of my district. 

More than 600 laws have been enacted 
by the 88th Congress. Time and space 
make it impossible to discuss all of them. 
The following is some of the major leg- 
islation I have supported in this Con- 
gress: 

MEDICAL AND HEALTH 

Public Law 88-129 provides for a 3- 
year program to expand facilities of 
medical, dental, and related type colleges 
and $30.7 million for students’ loans. 

Public Law 88-156 provides for $350 
million in aid to States for maternal and 
child health services, crippled children’s 
programs, and maternity care and re- 
search projects to prevent mental re- 
tardation. 

Public Law 88-591 authorizes a 5-year 
program to expand nursing school facili- 
ties and for loans for student nurses. 

Public Law 88-164 provides $329 mil- 
lion to aid States in providing mental 
retardation research facilities and in 
constructing community mental health 
centers. 

Public Law 88-443 extended Hill-Bur- 
ton construction program and included 
funds for areawide planning of health 
facilities that have mostly been only on 
a citywide basis. 

Public Law 88-305 requires USDA ap- 
proval of pesticides before selling them 
to the public. 


EQUAL PAY FOR WOMEN 


Public Law 88-38 prohibits discrimi- 
nation in pay on the basis of sex in work 
that is subject to the minimum wage 
laws. 

This measure had been before Con- 
gress for 18 years. 
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HOUSING 


Public Law 88-158 increases to $275 
million the loans to organizations con- 
structing housing for the elderly. 

Public Law 88-54 extends for 2 years 
the authority of FHA to insure mort- 
gages. 

MILITARY FORCES 

Public Law 88-132 increases the pay 
for members of the Armed Forces and 
readjusts pay schedules. Another bill 
Passed this year grants a further pay 
increase. 

EDUCATION 

Public Law 88-204 authorizes $400 
million per year to aid college classroom 
construction. Colleges and universities 
would be required to pay at least two- 
thirds of the cost of each construction 
Project. 

Public Law 88-210 provides for new 
grants to States to expand vocational 
education. 

S. 3060 expands the National Defense 
Education Act programs and extends the 
impacted areas aid to local school dis- 
tricts for 1 more year. College loans for 
Students were iacreased a total of 100 
percent but still total only about one- 
third the number required to loan each 
Student an average of $700 who has the 
ability to go to college and would be 
accepted. 

This is the most legislation for edu- 
Cation that has been passed in any 
Congress since the Land-Grant College 
Act of 100 years ago. 

WHEAT SALES 


Russia was in the world market for 
Wheat last year. A prohibition against 
American businessmen selling to them 
through the Export-Import Bank on 
normal commercial terms was proposed 
but rejected. They bought 65 million 
bushels for $140 million and have paid 
for it. Our Government-held stocks are 
Now lower than in many years. 

RECREATION 


Public Law 88-578 establishes a land 
and water conservation fund to assist 
States in developing outdoor recreation 
Programs and acquiring recreation areas. 

Public Law 88-9 authorizes coordina- 
tion of Federal and State outdoor rec- 
Teation plans. 

Public Law 88-577 sets aside 35 million 
acres of federally owned wilderness areas 
to be preserved in its primitive state for 
Public use. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Public Law 88-285 authorizes an ex- 
Pansion of about one-half in the Peace 
Corps. Congress has indicated it intends 
to replace some foreign aid grants with 
Peace Corps programs which cost much 

and most believe will be more 
effective. 

Public Law 88-186 extended the Arms 
Control Research Agency through 1965. 

The nuclear test ban treaty was nego- 
tiated by President Kennedy and ratified 
by the Senate. 

House Joint Resolution 1145 approved 
and supported the determination of the 
President to repel attacks on U.S. forces 
and to prevent aggression jeopardizing 
Peace and security in southeast Asia. 

Foreign aid in 1965 will cost $3.4 bil- 

e smallest and tightest budget 
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since the program began. More than 80 
percent of this $3.4 billion will be spent 
in the United States for U.S. goods and 
services—providing 500,000 jobs. This 
$3.4 billion will account for 3.5 percent 
of the Federal budget and 0.56 percent 
of our national income—the smallest 
percentages ever—70 percent will be for 
economic aid, 30 percent will be for mil- 
itary aid—two-thirds will be in the form 
of loans, one-third will be in the form 
of grants. Assistance will be highly se- 
lective and concentrated—7 countries 
will get 67 percent of all development 
loans—4 countries will get 78 percent 
of all supporting assistance—11 coun- 
tries will get 64 percent of all military as- 
sistance. - 
LABOR LAW 

Public Law 88-133 increases benefits 
under railway retirement and unemploy- 
ment acts, and strengthens the trust 
fund’s financial position. 

Public Law 88-349 amends the Davis- 
Bacon Act to include pension and other 
fringe benefits in wage scales. 

VETERANS 


Public Laws 21 and 134 increase pay- 
ments to dependents of veterans who 
died of service-connected disabilities. 

Public Law 88-151 permits the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to waive recovery 
on home loans in certain hardship cases. 

Public Law 88-20 provides additional 
compensation for service-connected loss 
of hearing in both ears. 

Public Law 88-22 increases benefits for 
veterans suffering complete loss of 
speech, 

H.R. 1927 liberalizes the pension pro- 
gram for veterans of World War I, World 
War II, and the Korean conflict, and 
their widows and children, It also re- 
opens national service life insurance for 
1 year for service-connected disabled as 
well as a limited group of nonservice 
connected who are generally rated as in- 
surable or who can only obtain insurance 
at substandard rates. In all cases ad- 
ministrative costs would be borne by the 
insured—estimated to be $5 per policy 
per year. 

TAX BILL 

Public Law 88-272 reduced Federal 
taxes by $11.5 billion by cutting personal 
income taxes an average of 19.4 percent. 
It also reduces corporate taxes. It did 
not contain many of the reforms I have 
proposed and hope may be enacted in 
the 89th Congress. Due to increase 
profits and less unemployment, even with 
the lower rates, tax revenues for the first 
3 months of 1964 were up $1.5 billion over 
the same period last year. 

I voted against the continuation of ex- 
cise taxes on ladies’ handbags, cosmetics, 
baby oil, and so forth. The administra- 
tion and Congress are now working on a 
bill to eliminate excise taxes where the 
proceeds are not used directly for the 
benefit of the taxpayer paying them. 

FOOD 

Public Law 88-525 expanded the food 
stamp program. Under this program, 
families in need could buy stamps at 
less than fair value to purchase certain 
foods. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, 
the Government furnished $634 million 
worth of food and milk to needy people, 
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institutions, school lunch, military, and 

veterans programs. This compares to 

$425 million in 1957 and $411 million 

worth furnished in 1960 and shows the 

extent to which great emphasis has now 

been placed on food. The diets of about 

6 million needy and 16 million school- ~ 
children are affected. Food exported for 

cash has increased greatly. 

PAY BILL 

It was my privilege to again support 
justified and needed pay adjustments for 
our postal and Federal employees. 

Public Law 88-448 provides pay adjust- 
ments for Federal employees and officials. 
The committee headed by Clarence Ran- 
dall, of Inland Steel, appointed by Presi- 
dents Eisenhower and Kennedy made 
conclusions as to the scales that would 
make Federal salaries comparable to 
non-Federal pay scales. The bill brings 
judges, scientists, Congressmen, Sena- 
tors, and executive personnel to about 
two-thirds the amount recommended 
and brings the other 95 percent of the 
Federal employees up to the non-Gov- 
ernment rate of 1962. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

Public Law 88-352 bans discrimination 
based upon religion, or race in: First, 
voting in Federal elections; second, dis- 
tribution of Federal aid; third, public 
eduction; fourth, certain types of publicly 
owned or publicly operated facilities or 
accommodations; and fifth, employment. 
The prohibition relative to employment, 
generally speaking, covers employers of 
100 or more workers—to be gradually 
reduced to 25 workers—and does not 
cover private clubs, employees working 
on religious activities, religious educa- 
tional institutions. It also establishes a 
group—headed by former Governor Col- 
lins, of Florida—to seek satisfactory set- 
tlements of complaints without publicity 
or court action. The bill, as passed, gives 
to the Nation that which has been and is 
the present law in New York State. The 
Federal law does not provide preference 
to any religion or race, does not provide 
for racial balance in schools, and does 
not involve sale or use of private homes. 

DEFENSE 

Although most of our tax money is 
spent for defense hardware, bases, and 
to pay for the Armed Forces and person- 
nel, legislation in this area has been rela- 
tively noncontroversial. The 88th Con- 
gress provided legislation to increase nu- 
clear warheads in our strategic alert 
forces, tactical nuclear forces in Europe, 
tactical air squadrons, airlift capability, 
special forces trained to deal with guer- 
rilla warfare, polaris submarines, and 
also in certain other areas. 

I have continually worked for increased 
defense contracts for the New York area 
and there has been formed a special com- 
mittee to acquire additional work for the 
New York Naval Shipyard—Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

SENIOR CITIZENS 

The Republican-Southern coalition 
has again trod upon the needed benefits 
for our senior citizens. The House 
passed an increase in social security 
benefits for our senior citizens—the Sen- 
ate passed an increase in benefits plus 
a “medicare” amendment. In the 
House-Senate Conference Committee 
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the Republicans were unanimously 
against this measure and they were 
joined by Southern Democrats this 
coalition defeated this much- needed leg- 
islation. 

I know this legislation will be given top 
priority in the 89th Congress and, if Iam 
returned to office, I will again support 
it and fight for its early enactment. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Public Law 88-273 expands help to pri- 
vately owned small business investment 
companies which in turn help small 
businesses who are unable to secure 
needed loans from regular sources at 
reasonable rates. 

Public Law 88-452 is the antipoverty 
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program consisting of work-training and 
work-study programs and provisions de- 
signed to encourage local action. 

Public Law 88-354 establishes a Com- 
mission to study the price spread from 
producer to consumer. 

COMMITTEE WORK 


It has been my privilege to serve on 
the Committee on Appropriations which 
deals with the spending of the taxpayers’ 
moneys. As a member of this Commit- 
tee, I have tried to save taxpayers’ dollars 
while providing for the needs of the Na- 
tion. Following is a full schedule of ap- 
propriations, which appropriations were 
voted out of the committee with biparti- 
san support: 


The-appropriation bills, 88th Cong., 2d sess., as of Sept. 22, 1964 


Title and bill No, 


1966 APPROPRIATION BILLS 


Total, loan — iratis — aed 


Budget esti- 
mates to House — ‘ouse) | passed (Senate) proved (Senate) 


Amount as Amount as — 


(835, 400, 000) 


($357, 702, 300) ($338, 205. 200) ($342, 181, 975) 
53, 220, 000 40, 720, 000 44, 220, 000 
(14, 400, 000) (26, 400, 000) (26, 400, 000) 
1, 035, 678,000 | 1,009, 175,600 | 1,029,226, 400 
998, 903, 000 976, 475, 600. 903, 554, 400 
(20, 000, 600) (14, 000, 000) (14, 000, 000) 
36, 775, 000 32, 700, 000 35, 672,000 
6,271, 991,000 , 225, 40, 000 6,240, 423, 000 
(1, 675, 000) (1, 100. 000) (J. 100. 000) 
222, 587, 355 173, 626, 640 210, 380, 685 
222, 376, 655 173, 446, 640 210, 231, 685 
211. 700 180, 000 140, 00 
7, 561, 968,000 | 6, 908,083,000 | 7, G81. 193, 000 
7, 104, 782,000 6. 908. 083. 000 | 7,081, 193,000 
err ace kc ec ee Pacis aee nee 
1965 regular appropriat ions 47, 471, 000, 000 | 46, 759, 267,000 | 46,774, 401, 000 
1964 su 8 ee 6, 000, 000) (6, 009, 000) 7A —.— 
Stato, Just! Judiciary (II. R. 11130 1. 987, 764. 700 I. 702. G7, 800 | 1, 855, 700 
195 regular a — aR 1. 915, 089,700 | 1,702, 177,800 1. 700. 408. 700 
42, 678. 000 450. 000 30. 450 000 
ä M. R. 112⁰⁰⁰ — 5, 832, 922,600 | 5,182, 665. 000 5, 338. 672, 525 
965 regular appropriations_ 5, 582,250,600 | 5, 182,665,000 | 5,323, 872,525 
eee (753,000, 000)| (788. 000. 600) (7588. 000,000) 
e — 6, 578. 000 : 14, 800. 000 
Independen Offices (H. R. 11296) 14, 244, 653, 400 8. 118, 965, 500 | 13, 613,224,000 
aphropriat ions ey tan ae 8, 118, 965, 500 | 13, 613, 224, 000 
Military Co Construction (H-R. 11960) l96Sregular| ʃ . . 
publie Werke Gi MR. 11570) 1965 regular ap- 5 
Foreign Csi po ag (H.R. 11812) 1985 — 3 
F 3, 662, 077, 000 
Supplemental, 1965 711. R. i ———ů—ů— 1, 220, 098, 068 
‘Total, 1965 regular 92, 880, 962, 578 
T 1964 supplementals (included in 
TODS OD orrasa aaa . 
Total, all appropriations ............_.___| 97, 677,058,218 | 88, 430.011, 203 94, 162, 918, 996 
(787, 400,000); (835, 400. 000) 


Total budget requests, $97,677,058,218. 

Total authorized by Congress, $94,- 
162,918,996. 

Total reduction by Congress, $3,514,- 


139,222. 
LOCAL ISSUES 


I have continually worked with the 
Federal Aviation Agency and the Port of 
New York Authority to find means to 
give relief from the noise nuisance to 
the people of my district. The FAA and 
Port Authority, some degree, have 
worked out new and takeoff 
flight patterns trying to alleviate this 
problem. I believe that progress has 
been made in this field, but much more 
must be done. I have flown with the 
FAA on various experimental flight pat- 
terns to prove that landing patterns are 
safe for the aircraft and can be de- 
veloped to give further relief to the peo- 
ple of my district. I will continue to 
press the FAA and the Port Authority 
to work out additional programs so that 
we may find better and faster solutions 


to this serious problem which plagues 
the people of my district. I shall con- 
tinue to press for additional research 
into the field of noise reduction. 

As a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, I have seen to it that the 
appropriation for a new Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital to serve the vet- 
erans of Queens and Long Island has 
been retained in the budget. I believe 
the hospital should be in Queens and the 
Veterans’ Administration is just awaiting 
the decision of the State of New York 
on where the new medical school will be 
located. 

ADMINISTRATIVE WORK 

I have tried to give the people of my 
district, while here in Washington and 
back home in my district, 365 days of 
service per year. I maintain a full-time 
district office where I meet with my con- 
stitutents whenever time permits me to 
be in the district. I have attended the 
various civic, veterans, and social affairs 
of my district. Through these media I 
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have been able to discuss personally 
with my constituents problems facing 
them and the Nation. Through my pre- 
vious reports on the congressional ses- 
sions and through this one, I have tried 
to keep my constituents informed and, 
through questionnaires, I have tried to 
be informed by them of their wishes, be- 
liefs, and thinking. 

It is a very great privilege and honor 
to me to have served the people of the 
Seventh Congressional District and, if 
reelected, it will be my pleasure to serve 
them in the 89th Congress with the same 
diligence and attention I have hereto- 
fore given. If the people of my district 
approve the service I have given to 
them and the representation I have given 
to them here in Washington, it will be 
my honor to return to the 89th Congress 

to continue the programs I have started, 
programs to alleviate the problems of 
the people of my district and our Nation. 


Congresswoman Martha W. Griffiths 
Reports to the People of the 17th Dis- 
trict of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


or MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, this 
final report to the 17th District, as it is 
presently constituted, is a farewell to the 
old district and hail to the new district. 

It has been a pleasure for the past 10 
years to represent you. You have been 
the best district in America. Whether 
or not you were for me, I was for you. 
When I read the local papers I carefully 
noted the outstanding things that had 
been done by the people of our district. 
I loved your intelligent children. I was 
pleased when they made top records at 
the academies. 


Those of you who live in Redford 
township, Livonia, Northville, Plymouth, 
and Northville and Plymouth townships 
after January 4, 1965, will be a part of 
either the 19th Congressional District of 
Michigan or the 2d District of Michi- 
gan. Those of you who live in the 22d 
ward remain in the 17th District. We 
have also added that part of the 16th 
ward east of Meyers which is bounded 
on the east by Livernois, on the north by 
Eight Mile, and on the south by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad tracks. 

America's chief domestic problem in 
the sixties has been a persistently high 
rate of unemployment. Early in his 
term of office, President Kennedy decid- 
ed that tax cuts, which would permit 
consumers to buy more and business to 
improve their plants, would be one way 
to increase employment. So, with some 
fear of inflation or hopelessly increasing 
the national debt, at last a general tax 
cut was enacted. To everyone's great 
relief it worked extremely well. Employ- 
ment increased, the total amount of 
taxes collected increased, and business 
boomed. 


1964 


In the main, the tax cut lowered the 
tax rates on individuals from a range of 
20 to 90 percent to a new range of 14 to 
70 percent and cut corporation taxes 
from 52 to 48 percent. It removed 1.5 
Million low income taxpayers from the 
tax rolls; gave an overall tax cut of al- 
Most 40 percent to taxpayers earning 
$3,000 or less; gave an average cut of 
more than 26 percent to taxpayers earn- 
ing between $3,000 to $5,000; gave an 
average cut of 20 percent to taxpayers 
earning between $5,000 and $10,000; and 
gave an average cut of more than 16 per- 
Cent to taxpayers earning between 
$10,000 and $20,000. Reducing Federal 
taxes by a total of $11.5 billion, the Reve- 
nue Act of 1964 increased the take-home 
Pay of every American wage earner. It 
is estimated that when fully effective the 
tax cut will add $35 to $45 billion more 
to the gross national product and ap- 
Proximately 2 million jobs to the econ- 
omy. 

The tax cut, however, is not sufficient 
to pick up the hard core of unemployed— 
the illiterate; the unskilled; and the un- 
informed. In today’s world as well as 
tomorrow's, skill and learning are essen- 
tial; new skills must be learned through- 
tad your lifetime—at 50 as well as at 


The Congress passed two basic mea- 
sures to help the unemployed qualify for 
available jobs and to prepare new 
Workers and the current work force for 

employment patterns: 

The Vocational Education Act author- 
izes $956 million in Federal matching 
grants for the expansion of State voca- 
tional education in the next 5 years. As 
the first major redirection of vocational 
education since the Smith-Hughes Act 
of 1917, the legislation will improve exist- 
ing programs of job training and will de- 
Velop new programs to fit individuals for 
gainful employment. Under the act, 
Vocational education will be provided for 

school students, high school drop- 
Outs or high school graduates preparing 
to enter the labor market. 

The Manpower Development and 

Act amendments strengthen 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act program passed by Congress in 
1962 to correct the educational and train- 
ing deficiencies of the unemployed. The 
amendments will permit the training or 
Tetraining of an additional 93,000 young 
and adult workers. Through this pro- 
Bram, it is believed that 499,000 workers 
Will be able to acquire new skills and a 
new stake in life. 

In further response to the growing 
awareness of the interrelationship be- 
tween economic growth and education, 
Congress acted in other areas of educa- 
tion. The following is a brief summary 
Of major education legislation enacted 
by the €8th Congress: 

First. The Higher Education Facilities 
Act is designed to assist institutions of 
higher education to construct needed 

ms, laboratories, and libraries. 
The act establishes a $1.2 billion program 
of loans and grants for construction of 
&cademic facilities for graduate schools, 
4-year colleges, 2-year community col- 
leges, and public technical schools. It is 
expected that over 2,000 institutions will 
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benefit from this brick and mortar meas- 
ure in meeting massive enrollment in- 
creases of 350,000 students per year. 

Second. The Health Professions Edu- 
cational Act provides a $175-million 3- 
year program for the construction of 
schools for the training of needed health 
personnel. In addition, the act initiates 
a low-interest loan program to assist 
medical, dental, and osteopathic students 
obtain their high cost education. The 
need for this type of legislation is best 
expressed in statistics. The average 
number of persons cared for by each 
family doctor in the United States has 
risen from 1,300 in 1950 to 1,700 in 1960. 
By 1970, the average number of patients 
per doctor is expected to rise to 2,000. To 
keep abreast of the physician to popula- 
tion ratio, the number of individuals en- 
tering medicine and dentistry must be 
increased from 12,500 to 19,000 per year. 

Third. The National Defense Educa- 
tion Act extension increases funds for the 
National Defense Education Act student 
loan program. Since the program was 
first established in 1958, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been able to assist 600,000 
qualified college students in securing a 
college education. 

Fourth. The Nurse Training Act of 
1964 provides loans to students of nurs- 
ing: construction grants for nursing 
schools; and grants to improve nurses 
training. The shortage of trained 
nurses today leaves 20 percent of our 
nursing positions unfilled. 

Fifth. The Library Services and Con- 
struction Act authorizes Federal aid to 
develop library services in both urban 
and rural areas and establishes a new 
program of assistance for library con- 
struction. Only 4 percent of our librar- 
ies have been built since 1940, and many 
rural areas are still without library fa- 
cilities. This act will help city libraries 
meet the demands of a growing urban 
population and, what is more, will help 
make library services available to 38 mil- 
lion Americans in rural areas. 

To protect the health and well-being 
of our citizens, Congress directed con- 
siderable attention to problems con- 
nected with pesticides, pollution, and 
mental health. 

In the case of pesticides, Congress 
passed legislation requiring registration 
and Department of Agriculture approval 
of pesticides before public sale. To as- 
sist in the prevention and control of air 
pollution and to assure an adequate sup- 
ply of pure water for the future, Congress 
passed the Clean Air Act and the Water 
Resources Research Act. 

A new attack was launched against 
mental retardation and mental illness 
with the passage of the Mental Retarda- 
tion Facilities and Community Mental 
Health Centers Construction Act, and 
the maternal and child health and men- 
tal retardation planning amendments. 
The programs established call for re- 
search aimed at prevention; approved 
maternal and child health care to reduce 
the incident of mental retardation; as- 
sistance in the training of additional 
measures of handicapped children; and 
construction of facilities providing diag- 
nostic services, outpatient and in- 
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patient treatment, as well as transitional 
and rehabilitative services. 

The 88th Congress after 18 years took 
special consideration on the plight of 
working women. By amending the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, Congress enacted 
the requirement that employees doing 
equal work on jobs demanding equal 
skill, effort, and responsibility be paid 
equal wages regardless of sex. Today, 
one worker in three in the labor force 
is a woman. Approximately 7 million 
women covered by the Minimum Wage 
Act are now guaranteed they will receive 
the same pay as men for the same type 
and amount of work. 

To mobilize the vast human and fi- 
nancial resources to combat poverty af- 
fecting 35 million Americans, the Con- 
gress passed the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964. The act will provide voca- 
tional training and work experience for 
thousands of young people aged 16 to 21; 
jobs and training for unemployed young- 
sters; part-time employment for needy 
college students; and assistance to mi- 
grant farm families and poverty strick 
farmers. ; 

After more than a year of discussion 
and debate, the 88th Congress passed 
the civil rights bill. President Johnson 
in signing the bill stated: 

The purpose of the law is simple. It does 
not restrict the freedom of any American so 
long as he respects the rights of others. It 


does not give special treatment to any 
citizen. 


In brief, the bill includes the following 
provisions: First, it bars voter discrimi- 
nation based on race, color, religion, or 
national origin; second, it bars discrimi- 
nation in places of public accommoda- 
tion if they are in interstate commere; 
third, it bars discrimination based on 
race, color, religion, or sex in employ- 
ment affecting interstate commerce; 
fourth, it bars discrimination in any pro- 
gram receiving Federal aid; fifth, it ex- 
tends the life of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission; and sixth, it sets up a Commu- 
nity Relations Service in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to provide a concilia- 
tion service to ease racial tensions in 
communities threatened by disturbance. 

The 88th Congress, in two pieces of 
legislation, displayed special concern in 
the protection of our natural resources 
and the increasing demand for outdoor 
recreation facilities. The national wil- 
derness bill establishes a national policy 
for wilderness preservation and sets 
aside 9.2 million acres of Federal land 
within the system. The Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act establishes a pro- 
gram to improve outdoor recreation fa- 
cilities at State, local, and Federal levels. 
Its purpose is to provide a fiscally sound 
means to meet outdoor recreation de- 
mands by assisting States to acquire and 
develop lands with recreation potential. 

In international affairs, the nuclear 
test ban treaty was ratified by the Senate 
on September 24, 1963. The treaty 
signed by the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics bans nuclear weapons 
tests in the atmosphere, outer space, and 
underwater. One hundred nations sub- 
sequently have ratified this treaty. 
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Congress enacted the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act to help overcome a 
major urban problem—transportation. 
The act provides $375 million to States 
and localities for construction and im- 
provement of public and private urban 
mass transit systems. 

Approval of the Federal pay raise bill 
climaxed a 15-month congressional bat- 
tle. The Federal pay raise provides a 
$556.8 million salary increase for all 
Federal civilian career employees, Fed- 
eral executives, judges, Members of Con- 
gress, legislative, and judicial employees. 
The congressional pay raise, unlike all 
other raises which were made retroactive, 
will become effective January 4, 1965. 

Major legislation passed by the 88th 
Congress pertaining to veterans: first, in- 
creases by 10 percent payments to par- 
ents and children of veterans who died 
of service-connected disabilities; second, 
increases payments to widows of veterans 
whose death was due to service-con- 
nected disabilities; third, increases com- 
pensation for veterans suffering complete 
loss of speech; and, fourth, provides 
additional compensation for service- 
incurred loss of hearing in both ears. 
The Veterans’ Pension Act amendments 
was passed in the final moments of the 
88th Congress. The measure increases 
veterans’ pensions and reopens the na- 
tional service life insurance program to 
certain World War II and Korean war 
veterans. 

In the last days of the 88th Congress 
the social security bill and its medicare 
Provision, attached by the Senate, was 
killed by the conference committee to 
which the bill had been sent for the pur- 
pose of resolving differences in the House 
and Senate versions of the bill. Failure 
of this committee to report the measure 
prevented further vote by Congress. 
While it is regrettable that the social se- 
curity bill did not succeed, all Senators 
were given the opportunity of registering- 
their vote and future intentions on this 
vital matter affecting millions of older 
Americans. Unfortunately, the House 
did not get to vote for medicare. 


The Late Honorable Walter Norblad 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 29, 1964 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very much distressed to learn of the 
sudden death of WALTER NORBLAD, whose 
friendship I cherished and whose ex- 
ample of devoted service to his country 
I admired 


He was a man of the highest ideals 
and his courage in living up to them and 
expressing his feelings without fear was 
a great inspiration. He served his coun- 
try well in times of war and in times of 
peace and his passing leaves a great void 
in the hearts of his many friends. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
widow and son and I hope that the mem- 
ory of his example of a good life will 
sustain and comfort them. 
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A Tribute to Hon. Harold D. Cooley, of 
North Carolina, on 30 Years of Distin- 
guished Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, we can- 
not adjourn this Congress appropriately 
without taking note that one of our most 
distinguished Members, the gentleman 
from North Carolina, Harotp D. COOLEY, 
is completing his 30th year of service in 
this body. 

This gifted Member from the Tarheel 
State, as chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, is the voice of the 
farm families of America in the Con- 
gress, a pleader for justice in their be- 
half, and a spokesman for their aspira- 
tions and their hopes. 

Moreover, he is a worthy, brilliant, and 
forceful advocate and leader in behalf of 
all the interests of his district and State, 
in the counsels of Government in Wash- 
ington and in the country at large. 

Mr. Speaker, North Carolina is the 
world’s greatest center of tobacco pro- 
duction and manufacture; it is a great 
capital of cotton production and textile 
manufacture; it is the leader among the 
States in the manufacture of household 
furniture. 

Our colleague, Harotp CooLEY, has 
achieved a station in the Congress unique 
in its opportunities for service to the 
people he represents. He is chairman of 
the committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives which has jurisdiction over 
the policies and laws relating to tobacco, 
to cotton, and to forestry in the United 
States which is the basic raw material 
of the household furniture industry. 

Therefore, this North Carolinian is 
the leader in this great body on matters 
pertaining to the three great industries 
which are the basis of the solid economy 
rat his State—tobacco, cotton, and furni- 

e. 

How wisely he has employed this posi- 
tion of influence and strength can be 
measured by the phenomenal growth of 
these industries and the progress and 
prosperity that now prevails in the area 
he represents in the Congress and gen- 
erally where these industries flourish. 

I will say that I know of no other Mem- 
ber of this body who has better served 
his people than HAnOLD D. COOLEY. 

Mr. Speaker, while attending to the 
particular matters relating to the well- 
being of the people of the Fourth North 
Carolina District which he represents in 
the Congress, this North Carolinian has 
maintained a national outlook. His im- 
print is upon many pieces of legislative 
national in scope. 

Almost without exception, HAROLD 
Coorry has played an important role 
since the 1930’s—in every piece of legis- 
lation that has gone into the making of 
the overall farm program. Hundreds 
upon hundreds of complicated and far- 
reaching bills, which meant new hope to 
farmers all over the country, have passed 
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through his hands, as a member of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, and as 
chairman of this great committee. He is 
one of the architects of the concept, and 
the farm program built around this con- 
cept, that the farm families of America 
are entitled to a parity of income with 
all others who contribute to our total 
wealth and prosperity under the free 
enterprise system. 

The farm people have nowhere a more 
dedicated, devoted, and effective friend 
and advocate, than HaroLD D. COOLEY. 

Mr..Speaker, our colleague from North 
Carolina has a natural and unique talent 
for leadership. 

The House witnessed a dramatic de- 
monstration of this leadership on last 
April 8. In a single day—in a single ses- 
sion of the House—he guided to final 
enactment three major bills—three of the 
major enactments of this Congress—the 
Cotton bill, to revitalize the cotton in- 
dustry of this country; the Wheat bill, 
establishing a voluntary program which 
has prevented a one-half billion dollar 
loss to the Nation’s wheat farmers in 
1964; and the food stamp bill, through 
which our food abundance will be used 
in the future more effectively to relieve 
hunger among the needy in the United 
States. 

This was an achievement of Major en- 
actments in one day perhaps without 
precedent in the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, with HAROLD COOLEY now 
completing his 30th year of service in the 
Congress, I want to salute the people 
down in North Carolina, for their wis- 
dom in sending him here, and keeping 
him here. We, his colleagues, look for- 
ward to enjoying his friendship and to 
profiting by his leadership, for many 
years ahead. 


Voting Record of Representative Gerald 
R. Ford, Fifth District of Michigan 


— — 


SPEECH 


HON. GERALD R. FORD 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a report 
of my voting and attendance record dur- 
ing the 2d session of the 88th Congress. 

The record includes all rollcall votes 
and all quorum calls. The description 
of bills is for the purpose of identifica- 
tion only; no attempt has been made to 
describe the bills completely or to elab- 
orate upon the issues involved. 

The purpose of this report is to col- 
lect in one place information which is 
scattered through thousands of pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I want to 
be able to provide any interested constit- 
uent with a simple compilation of my 
voting and attendance record. 

The report is as follows: 


1964 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX A5167 
Voting record of Representative Geratp R. Forn, 5th Disirict of Michigan 


3 Measure, question, and result 
1964 
1 Jan. 7 Quorum call 
2 Jan, Quorym call.. 
3 | Jan. $ | Quorum ca 
4 Jan. 14 eres call. 
5 Jan. 14 8. 1153; To recommit to committee the bill to amend the Federal Airport Act in order to reduce the authorization of funds by $15,000,000 a 
year for each of 3 years. (Defeated 110 to 201.) 
$ gan — 8. 1153; 9 passage of the act to — 55 the Federal Airport Act. (Passed 208 to 11.) 
an, 
8 | Jan. 
i 3a | Gaara Sa 
an. 
11 Jan. 21 R. 3 55 ues rary Yes. 
d to make more money F availab for rural libraries. (Defeated 179 to 183. 
12 | Jan. 21 H. . 4 4879 9 (8. 2265): To recommit the Library Services Act to committee in order to e e the library construction provision from the | Ves. 


bill. (Defeated 174 to 188 ot 


13 Jan. 21 | H. R. 4879 (S. 2265): On e of the Library Services Act 1 Federal aid to urban as well as rural areas and increasing the | No. 

13 authorization for 10% from $7,500,000 to $45,000,000. (Passed 254 ti is 
an. 

16 | Jan 


amendments to the Davis-Bacon Act, in 
order a for consideration of an amendment permitting judicial review of decisions by by the Gee Secretary of Labor. (Passed 207 to 105.) 


5 
E BBE 
BS BERR 


n 4 ara to adjourn at about 10 p.m. during consideration of the civil rights bill. (Passed 220 to 175) 


9 K. wor call final passage of the civil rights bill. (Passed 290 to 130) 


8 
INS na aa E 


quoram 7381: 87 recommit to Committee on Post Office and Civil Service the Dual Compensatio n het T relativ eto the ihe employment ployment of of civilians | N 
Oh R AROA the civilian employment of retired members of the Armed Forces. (Defeated 83 
uorum 


= 
re 7 ba 
NSN BSSRRESSSsSes 


eho 

9666; To recommit to committee the Peace Corps authorization bill in order to reduce the authorized funds for 1965 from $115 to 
— Ki (Defeated 90 to 309.) 

porni 


2 
8 
ono se hoc 


nag 
R. 8070: To establish a Public Land Law Review Commission to study laws and procedures relating to the administration of the blic 
iands of the United 6 tates. (Passod 339 to 29.) me 
Mar. 11 Ne. 650 eTo adopt the resolution calling for consideration of H, R. 8086, the bili to increase salaries of Federal employees and officials, In- 
ae ra of Congress, (P. 251 to 147.) 


SAAN Sandass AS SL BRAS SRY Sr SSS Sg SSKRSSVSssh eyes 
z 
ç 


R. N To recommit to comilttee the bill relative to the Organic Act of the National Bureau of Standards in 
require that no transfer of funds in excess of $250,000 shall be made without submission of the translar fo the Appropriation, 
mit tees of the House and Senate and if no adverse action is taken by either committee within 30 days the transfer is appro ‘Defeated 


81 | Mar. 23 

82 | Mar. 24 

88 | Mar. 24 

54 | Mar. 24 SET orum call.. 

85 | Mar. 21 H. R. 8 to add ici $10,600,000 to this appropriation bill to provide additional funds for construction and repair of Const Guard 

86 | Mar. 24 3 Gna! passa of the Så 200,000,000 appropriation bil for the Treasury and Post Oilio Departments and the Escontive Ofc Yes. 


of the President and certain independen cies, (Passed 326 to 20.) 
Footnotes at end of table. 


£82 #3 


S888 E88 


12 


SESS ES E BSRRERE E BSE § EEEE 


Bas 


149 
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Voting record of Representative Geratp R. Forp, 5th District of Michigan—Continued 


Z 


. ofan open rule for the consideration of II K. 15784 the NASA authorization. bill, totaling $5,100,000,000. (Passed | Yes. 
HI. R. 10456: On final passage of the $5,100,000,000 NASA authorization bill. (Passed 283 to 73.) Absent. ? 
; 8 . ͤ ͤ :.. ...... ̃ . es Ce ̃ ̃—. ee ire ̃ ̃ĩ⅛˙—,vv—x—x—v—v—v—— ace | Present. 
8. To amend the joint resolution establishing the 3 of Lake Erie Sesquicentennial Celebration Commission in order to authorize | Yes, 
than $13,553.23 for use of the 


uorum call 

On a motion that the House adjourn (the time being shout.9:20 p.m.) (Defeated 173 to 239 X 
H.R. 10222: On a motion to recommit to the Committec on Agriculture the „ Act in ardar io ads provision requiring the States | Yes. 
to finance 50 percent of the cost of the free stam ars under the act. (Defeated 195 

II. R. 10222: On final passage of the Food Stamp (Passed 229 to 180.) 

MRi 6 Senate amendment P hast jwovisions) bn TLE 6196, the cotton bill previously passed by the House, (Passed | No. 
Quorum ACRES Ler: Ee re e e a en aE Rn A es REISS SR 

procee 


priation bill in order 
penis for public inspection. (Passed 188 to 131.) 


SCRE OSes Se ag A gk nik SS E med 6g ae igs aed See ls ere ears eee eee each 

R. 10800: On 1 ae tion bill in the amount of $6,900,000,000 for the Departments of Labor, and Health, Education, | Yes. 

and Labor, an and related agencies, (f 344 to 21.) 

eg | ER EES SE Sie oarre Os ee ee ak a a ee an ee et Present. 
r rr d v . | Present. 


8, 2894: 01: "Fo auiborize an a ropriation of $44,900,000 to carry out the provisions of the convention on the Chamizal made with Mexico relative | Yes. 
to exchange of land at L Paso, Tex. (Passed 347 to 8.) 


orum call 
ean 11134. n ö and related agencies in the | Yes. 


uorum call 

2214: To recommit to committee the bill to provide additional funds for the International Development Association, an alfliliate of the No. 

e 8 6 preciation and the issuance of a gold medal to Hi J. Kaiser. (Defeated 150 to 143; N. 

ae ; To au of ap ce of a enry to a | No. 
being under ol the procedure.) 


uorum call 
Ae. 8 To add $ sag ok eee d te mn No. 


facilit 9 

H. R. 11302 To „5 — — prlat ion bill in order to provide an amendment prohibi export payments Ves. 
or export subsidies on any pone: commodities 2018 to toa Communist country. (Defeated 186 to ma Fa 9 

Gans ages n final passage of the $5,100,000,000 appropriation bill for the Department of Agriculture. ‘assed 311 to 64.) No. 


tiations. 
II. R. 5130: 8 8 
5 Ing and Creer the vn to increase from 10,0 to $00 te insurance coverage on | Yes. 


— — — — — eens ame weene naan! t. 


Nen. 11580 10 68 ok 

R. 11380: To recommit to committee the foreign aid authorization in order to reduce the amount for the Development Loan Fund 

$172, 1 8 (Defeated 193 to 211 L). rh Fees 
ore On final passage of the bill authorizing new appropriations in the amount of $2,040,000,000 for foreign afd. (Passed 230 to 175.)._| Yes. 


i iste To to eliminate the retailer’s excise tax on jewelry, furs, tollet preparations, luggage, and handbegs. (Defeated 185 to 207.) 


m call — 
F A. 3381: To amend the Mass Mass Transportation J ‘Act relative to its provisions concerning laborm: a 8 — 
H. R. 3881: To recommit to committee the Mass Transportation Act in order to Galen action pending thes 9 Ves. 


Mass Transportation Act with an Initial authorization of 8878, 000, 000. (Passed 212 to 180.) No. 
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173 H. Res. 793: To ado) oem rule rp tice y= yet ee against II. R. 11812, the foreign aid appropriation bill, and providing 6 hours of 
jon. 
174 | Jupe 30 j CROP car osl a A ff!!! seco 
175 uly %%% SENAN Alena Sept A ona Kedap anand ade REDS Fa ANE NALE Saban ̃ ̃ . saan Teen ha ake ys 
178 a sta: To roars oA tow) the foreign operations. appropriations bill in order to reduce the funds for economic assistance by 
800, fea 
177 II. R. 11812; On final e FTT bill in ee ee e ere (Passed 231 to 174.) 
178 — call, 
im , | Game i 
181 dere Hea: 708: To 8 3 t of a special ol tho to investigate paign expen of candidates for election 
t ouse, 
182 8. = oa the O ENA report on the bill to establish water resources e centers und to promote water research. (Passed 
nne f y M ˖·˖r r . .‚ͤͤ.ͥ RR R t R T ⁵çvcß 2 2 
18⁴ pr patrons from morally offensive mail matter. (Passed 325 to 19.) 
= an National Commission on Technology, Automation, and Econo: 
80 
187 
18 
189 
190 
191 Son. Si B: PT 
192 Jul „Res. 802: To.adopt i a i ig ao oa (Passed 350 to 29. 
193 II. R. 118065; To increase benefits under the Trend me's) survivors, and bility insurance system, improve 
104 and to extend social woh coverage. (Passed 388 R 
195 T 
reer A E A E ANA E E PI A OEN O A A E AENT SE AS 
197 


required.) 
. 3672: To provide for construction, Pot Hoo! Bostwick Park, and Fruitland Mesa partic- 
itin g reclamation projects under lorado River Peot 'assed 250 to.67. 
H.R. 10089: To adopt at wetter appropriations for the . ense for fiscal year 1965. (Passed 359 to 0.) 
H. R. 10939: To. adopt the Senate amendment to the defense bill providing 7 percent of funds for repair, alteration, and con version of naval 
vessels avaliable for work in privately owned shipyards. (Passed 186 to 178.) 


BESEESSESEER SE S 


a 
H. R. 11377: To strike the enacting clause from the so-called antipoverty biii, (Defeated 197 to 225.) 
8 +2042): . 2642 which modified in a number of respects II. R. 11377, the so-called antipoverty 


call 
7177 (Do- 
II. R. 11377 (8. 2642): On final 1 ear Rae at A EEE Re ES ES MALAI SAC aT eon in ogee 
H.R, 1927: Mee ee, tas World Werld Wan tL nnd et ond thelr widows and children. 


under 
1 To ann enable the rae ited States to 
KENS .) 


A 11208 —— ——ꝛ—̃— V- 22 —U— — — — —UU—œ— «V — 
re el Offices appropriation bill in order to reduce by $250, the funds 
research and development by NASA. 114 to 270.) 7: Aoa 


uorum ees dat pr a AET EF S TNTE oa acs ACEN T AE EERE EIE — äůĩ— . 


orum call 

4000 ? ‘To authorize un increase in subsidies for the construction of fishing vessels and an annual appropriation of $10,000,000 for 5 years for 
“the subsidics, (Passod 198-124.) 

H. praa eal 0 we an e a E eater (Dofoated 115 to 156.) 
Saar ! SE ::.... ILS I Sa a AE ET RUE ̃ ... ̃ ̃ Ra A OR ̃ as DEEDS 

Ros. 343: FV . onto TN aasemarnania 
o the eee (Passed 351 to 0.) 

3 5A): TOA OAE contractors of migrant agricultural workers. (Passed 343 to 7.) 
H. R. 9000: Toamend the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act to provide more 8 weistive th hemani pooni 
202 to 151; F 
porie —2“2õ—————.————..—d..— . ̃ —. m —— — ——— 


spi the Oe ra 
feated 183 to 1 


CTT ions reciprocal 
on report oa & {00 to extend and amend Jaws relating to urban 


rule for consideration of H.R. 11926, the bill to remove from the jurisdiction of Federal courts cases involving appor- 
a Parean ot State legislatures, (Passed 242 to 14R.) 
H.R. 11926: To deny to the Federal courts jurisdiction over apportionment of State ewe (Passed 218 to 175.) .-.—--........--...- 


United 


Bp the ae ea 

Saat bathe tema" tein ass a bill to provida ˙ a study to determine a aito for . ⁵⁰ cansi between the Atlantio Absent’ 
and Pacific Oceans. 

II. R. 4487: To pass the bill designed to prevent or minimize injury to fish and wildlife from the use of Insecticides and pesticides. (Passed | Absent.* 


call. 
. 0588: FCC 


236 to 110. 


BE E NS Ses S S BEY SES ES BEN ENBE ES RN B g BOSE ES 


7A a Sek S SIE ARES SESS TR SEAR Be Fo IE EERO ERO EE tr vito ee 
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No, Date Measure, question, and result Vote 
1964 

Sept. 3 Pe ges oT R SP pee pe he pe eee Se Ae N ye Ta ee eee ee ee a » Present, 

Sept. 3 II. R. 12298: To recommit to committee the bill amending the Food-for-Peace Act in order to tighten the definition of friendly governments | Yes. 
which may receive surplus agricultural products. (Passed 183 to 175.) 

Sept. 3 | H. R. 12298: On final passage of the bill to extend and amend the Food-for-Peace Act. (Passed 349 to 6.) Yes. 

Sept. 3 Eii i l EREE A Present 

Sept. 3 uml S O E ͤ — r T——᷑:!:].Unñ E Present. 

Sept. 3 | S. 2220: To recommit to committee the bill to encourage physicians and dentists who have received student loans under certain govern- | No, 
“mental oo ees to practice in areas baying a shortage of physicians or dentist. (Defeated 140 to 160.) 


Sept. 30 
Oct. 
Oct. 
feated 159 to 193.) 
Oct. ‘Quordn calls — n'ʃ 
Oct. 


8. 3000: To recommit to the conference committee the bill to amend the 


(Passed 208 


rum call 
1 120 12633: On final passage of the supplemental appropriation bill of pk s ig amount of $998,600,000, including $750,000,000 for the anti- No. 
poverty prorezi snd $77,600,000 for mass transportation. 03.) 


m call 
A. K. R. 1096: To adopt the bill 8 the Secretary of the Interior to cooperate owen the State of W os in the designation and ad- 


R. 892: On adoptionof the rule making in order the consideration of H.J. Res. 1183, making continuing appropriation for fiscal 1965. (De- No. 


ELL) Pee aaa ee ASF eS PS, ESS DIE E eR ̃ OP ‚ ‚ ‚ ‚ ꝙ ß —— 
tional Defense Education Act in Aang to delete funds for in- | Yes. 


stitutes and equipment for teaching of history, civics, geography, and English literature. (Defeated 107 to ) 
5 . 3060: On final passage of the conference report on the bill to extend and amend the National Defense Education Act. (Passed 320 to 20.)_| Yes. 
Oct. nr eS ESSE SS TE Se ß ß ESE E ee ee eee Present. 
Oct. ES rE PE wee a ST eee Ens TE ep a eS ied Ee TOON A S ee TRESS Absent.! 


S998 BNE BEE ES Ss BESE EB 
g 
5 


8 
CORR ee M t 


1 Speaking engagement. 
2 If present, would have voted yes. 


orum 
R. 12633: To agree to the Senate amendment to the supplemental 
District of Columbia as being in an impacted area. (Passed 211 to 7: 


In M 


3 bill providing about $5,000,000 for the schools of the | No. 


ichigan. 
II present, EAT | have voted “no.” 


The Honorable Albert Rains 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 30, 1964 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
our distinguished colleague from Ala- 
bama, Congressman ALBERT Ratns, is 
completing a tenure in the Congress 
which can fill him with profound satis- 
faction and many of us in the public 
service with pardonable envy. Within 
the 20 years of his service in the House, 
ALBERT Rams literally helped change 
the face of the Nation, upgraded our 
American way of living and in so doing, 
strengthened our democracy. Millions of 
American children have grown up in 
comfortable homes in decent surround- 
ings because of ALBERT RAINS. The home 
construction industry continues to flour- 
ish and its leaders and its publications 
have vied with each other in praising our 
colleague for his vision and idealism, 
coupled with a shrewd appreciation of 
the builders’ problems and abilities. 

ALBERT Rarns earned the respect of 
the 10 Congresses in which he served. 
He won the universal acclaim of home- 
builders and real estate practitioners and 
should have the gratitude of the millions 
of Americans who actually owe him their 
homes, because his legislation made it 
a for them to finance their hous- 

The common tendency of many to as- 
sociate a man who had had brilliant 
success in one endeavor with that effort 
alone operates to the disadvantage of our 
colleague, the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Rams]. Rams and housing are 
something of a synonym around the 
country. But the gentleman from Ala- 


bama (Mr. Rams] made his mark as a 
lawyer before coming to the Congress and 
his legal background contributed to his 
talents as a parliamentarian and a most 
efficient investigator and committee 
chairman. His deep knowledge of what 
improves a State’s economy engaged his 
active interest in development of natural 
resources, highways, and waterways and 
his wide interests made him a tower of 
strength within our Alabama delegation. 
An old friend, he also was a good adviser 
and consultant for me. I will miss his 
keen analysis of the most complex issues 
and problems. 

When he came to the House from 
Gadsden, Ala., in 1944, he was assigned 
to the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. He immediately immersed himself 
in the very complex and then, not so 
glamorous problems of housing. Strange 
as it may seem now, this required extra- 
curricular study and even courage. At 
the time, Federal participation in pro- 
vision of housing for other than the very 
lowest income groups was a subject of 
hot controversy. Within a few years, the 
congressional leadership recognized AL- 
BERT Rams as a committee member who 
did his homework and he acquired the 
tag of “Mr. Housing.” 

There was a quick recognition that AL- 
BERT Rats in his views and legislation 
looked beyond bricks and mortar and was 
motivated alone by what he believed was 
the best interests of the American people 
and the country. Every housing bill 
passed by the Congress since the land- 
mark housing legislation of 1949 bears 
the unmistakable stamp of ALBERT RAINS’ 
knowledge, enterprise and dedication to 
an ideal. 

In the 1950’s there was a rush by some 
of the unscruplous and the fast-buck 
crowd to cash in on the postwar housing 
shortage and the housing needs of war 
veterans, with shoddy construction 
their mark. Without hesitation, ALBERT 


Ratns headed the subcommittee of in- 
vestigation. With complete objectivity 
and fairness, he put the facts on the rec- 
ord and his suggestions for safeguarding 
the home buyers’ dollars, not only exposes 
poor building methods but resulted in na- 
tionwide standards which have benefited 
every American who buys a home. 

Whenever legislation came before the 
Congress concerning housing, ALBERT 
Rains invariably took a position which 
was fair to all segments of the industry, 
but always in the best interests of our 
people. He had the rare ability to take 
the most explosive and controversial 
issues in their proper perspective. In- 
fluential and trusted for his counsel by 
his colleagues, he is one of the main 
reasons our country has achieved the 
splendid record it has made since the 
close of the last World War in meeting 
what was a staggering problem in human 
engineering, consisting of provision of 
adequate housing for an expanding 
population. 

His retirement from the Congres is re- 
grettable because it will leave a gap in 
the expertise on housing problems in 
which he was a leader. We wish him well 
and he leaves with a unanimous “well 
done,” by those who will be inspired by 
his record of splendid service, which al- 
ways will be marked in congressional 


The Honorable Roland V. Libonati 
SPEECH 
HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 
Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with a heavy heart and also 


1964 


a grateful heart that I rise today. A 
heavy heart because one of my closest 
friends, my colleague from Chicago, the 
Honorable Ro.anp V. LIBONATI; is leaving 
the U.S. Congress. A grateful heart be- 
cause it has been my privilege to know 
him, not only as a colleague but as a 
Warm personal friend. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to associate 
my remarks with the previous speakers. 
“Lissy” is a charitable man. He has 
done much for not only the American 
Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
with his ability here in Congress but also 
the widows and orphans of veterans. He 
isa man very easy to get along with and 
has a pleasant word for everyone. He 
is a sentimental man with a heart as big 
as himself. No job is too big for “Lissy” 
and he offers his help without reserva- 
tion. 

It will be my earnest prayer, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Good Lord will spare 
“Lesy” and his family with blessings 
and happiness for years to come. It is 
also my earnest wish that the people 
whom “Lissy” represented in Chicago 
would send him back for I will say that 
his leaving the Congress is a great loss to 
the Nation, the State of Illinois, and the 
district he represents. 


Hon. Roland Libonati 


SPEECH 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. GRAY, Mr. Speaker, I had the 
pleasure a few minutes ago, when we 
passed the conference report on the vet- 
erans’ bill, to make some remarks about 
our dear friend, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Lrsowari1]. I shall not be 
repetitious now, but I would not want 
this occasion to pass without thanking 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Illinois, Met Price, and all of our col- 
leagues who have extended felicitations 
and best wishes to our friend, LIBBY, who 
is going back to Illinois. 

Mr. Speaker, there will be a void in 
this House because we could always find 
Lrssy here every day that this House was 
in session, He was always on the job. 
Many times presiding. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the words of the 
late President John F. Kennedy would 
best fit our friend, the gentlemen from 
Illinois [Mr. Lrzonat1], and I would like 
to repeat them if I may. 

With a good conscience our only sure re- 
ward, with history the final judge of our 
deeds, let us go forth to lead the land we 
love, asking His blessing and His help, but 
knowing that here on earth God's work must 
be truly our own. 


I think those words speak far more 
eloquently than any words I might utter, 
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because I think they fit ROLAND LIBONATI. 
We have known of his great work in the 
Tilinois General Assembly before coming 
here and for 8 years in the Congress, and 
we know that Lissy has dedicated his 
life to others. As was stated by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. COLLIER], 
there are few veterans in the United 
States, particularly those who have spent 
months and even years in the veterans’ 
hospitals, who do not know of the great 
work that ROLAND LIBONATI has done for 
the veterans, their widows and orphans. 

I say to Lissy, we shall miss you. We 
wish you Godspeed, and we hope to see 
your smiling face back again on every 
occasion. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank my friend very 
much for yielding to me at this time. 


Hon. Lester Johnson, of Wisconsin 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I am glad to yield to 
my colleague from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
grateful that the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Zasiock1] has taken the 
lead today in enabling us to say farewell 
for the time being to our great and be- 
loved colleague, the representative for 
sO many years of the ninth district of 
Wisconsin, Lester JoHNSON. 

LESTER JOHNSON is a true son of the 
middle border who has fought his great 
legislative battles on that frontier where 
the problems of agriculture and the prob- 
lems of conservation meet. 

Lester understands and loves fertile 
soil, pure water, the things that grow 
from the soil and the wild things that 
live on the land and in the waters. 

Whether it was in pursuance of his 
duty at the head of 


watershed conservation program, or 
most recently, the dramatic setting up of 
that great memorial, the Ice Age Na- 
tional Scientific Preserve in Wisconsin, 
LESTER JOHNSON has truly shown the con- 
nection between agriculture and conser- 
vation of our natural resources. 

The historians some day will turn to 
the career of Lester JOHNSON in study- 
ing both these great movements. 

I join with our colleagues today in 
wishing all the best to our wonderful 


years. 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. I thank my col- 
league. 


A5171 
The 28th Annual Pulaski Day Parade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 4, 1964, the 28th annual Pulaski 
Day parade was held in New York City. 
It was in honor of the memory of Polish 
Count Casimir Pulaski, and this year’s 
event marked the 185th anniversary of 
his death on October 11, 1779. 


It was my honor to be an invited guest 
at this parade, and to attend and see 
more than 150,000 Polish-Americans 
from the Metropolitan New York area 
parade up Fifth Avenue. It was my par- 
ticular honor to have elected unanimous- 
ly as grand marshal by the 200 parade 
committee delegates at Polish Hall in 
Manhattan, the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Gervase Kubec, pastor of St. Hed- 
wig’s Church in Floral Park, which is 
located in the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict. It was one more signal honor for 
what I call the “Fabulous Fourth” Con- 
gressional District; and I looked with 
pride as the car bearing Monsignor Ku- 
bec passed, and also in it was my friend, 
the Right Reverend Monsignor Edward 
Glamkowski of St. Ladislaus Roman 
Catholic Church in Hempstead. 


Monsignor Kubec, who is 85 years old, 
and who has been a priest for more than 
60 years, is the dean of the Polish-Amer- 
ican clergy in Manhattan. In his honor, 
I would like to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the cover page of the 
Pulaski Day parade. 


THE 1964 ANNUAL PULASKI Day PARADE 


(Frances J. Wazeter, president; grand mar- 
shal, The Right Reverend Monsignor Ger- 
vase Kubec) 

Twenty-five years ago Nazi dive bombers 
screamed through the skies of Poland and 
Russian tanks plowed through quiet farms 
and villages in the infamous Rape of Poland. 
World War II began, 

Twenty years ago—exactly to this da 
October 4, 1944, the Warsaw uprising — 
finally crushed by Nazi tanks and bombers 
with more than 500,000 Poles killed during 
the 63-day revolt. The Soviet doublecross 
was complete. 

One hundred and eighty-five years b 
a Polish count, only 81 years old, ig ie 
life for America, the first of many Poles in 
American uniform to die for freedom and 
liberty. 

Today, the General Pulaski Memorial Com- 
mittee commemorates these occasions in the 
28th annual Pulaski parade on Fifth Avenue. 
More than 150,000 persons march today to 
point to the heroism of the Poles, here and 
in their homeland. 

Count Casimir Pulaski died on October 11, 
1779, after suffering for 3 days from gangrene 
and wounds inflicted in the Battle of Savan- 
nah. He was wounded while attempting to 
Tescue trapped French soldiers. 

Count Pulaski came to America on July 23, 
1777, from Paris, to volunteer his services. 
He was not a soldier of fortune and gave 
$50,000 of his own money to form the first 
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American Cavalry, known then as the 
Pulaski Legion. He was a hero at the Battle 
of Brandywine, stunning British troops in 
their rout of General Washington, near 
Philadelphia. 

His heroism at the Battle of Savannah 
is commemorated by a monument in 
Monterey Square. Another stands in the 
Nation's Capital. 

His heroism, his deeds, his selfless devotion 
that all people be free is symbolic of the 
dedication Americans of Polish descent have 
in their hearts for a free Poland. This is 
one of the reasons that the grand marshal of 
today's parade is the Right Reverend Monsi- 
gnor Gervase Kubec, a priest who has dedi- 
cated most of his 85 years to helping the 
Polish people, here in the United States, and 
in Poland. 

Men like Monsignor Kubec remind the 
world that Poland was the first to fight for 
freedom 25 years ago. While the great na- 
tions of the world sought to appease Hitler 
and Stalin, it was the Poles who recognized 
the threat to peace and tried to stop the 
eventual holocaust. It was the Poles in the 
frontlines against Hitler and Stalin, using 
pitchforks machineguns, horses 

tanks, and sabers a cannons. 
For 28 days the Poles told the world that it 
was time to mobilize against mankind's most 
inhuman enemies. 

Today’s parade reminds the world that 
Soviet treachery knows no limits. In 1944 
the Soviet nation, then a member of the 
Allies, pledged to aid the Polish underground 
army in Warsaw with military aid if the 
Poles would start open warfare with the Nazi 
occupation forces. The Soviet Army rolled 
to the Vistula River. The Poles attacked the 
Nazi forces on August 1. The Soviet Army 
remained across the river while Polish 
women and children joined their men in one 
of the bloodiest masacres of all time. The 
underground army of 10,000 was nearly wiped 
out. In the ensuing bombings and shelling 
of Warsaw the great city fell in ruins, Be- 
neath those ruins lay the bodies of 500,000 
civilians, victims of a Russian “promise.” 

Today's parade reminds Americans that 
Poland is not a free nation because of the 
Teheran and Yalta Pacts of appeasement. 

Today's parade reminds Americans that 
Americans of Polish descent remain in the 
frontlines against communism, against 
bigotry, against hate, against injustice on 
every level of life, in the neighborhoods, in 
the cities, States, and the Nation. 


fest our love for the United States. We call 
attention to the fact that Poland is still 
enslaved by communism but that the spirit 
of liberty—in which Pulaski died—still lives 
in the hearts of the Polish people. 

Niech Zyje Wolna Poslka. 

Long Live A Free Poland. 


The Late Honorable Walter Norblad 


SPEECH 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 29, 1964 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the late 
WALTER NoRrBLAD was one of the most 
honorable men I have ever known. He 
was a dedicated public servant who never 
faltered in his devotion to duty. 
Throughout his service here in this body 

respected 


he was my personal friend. I 
him very much. During his long period 
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of service he made an enviable record in 
behalf of the people he represented, and 
in behalf of the national interest. I ex- 
tend to his wife and family my deepest 
sympathy in their bereavement. 


People—Peace—Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, all must 
agree with those who say that this Con- 
gress has earned the right to be called 
the “Do Something Congress.” 

That is principally so because it has 
done more than any other Congress for 
people, for peace, and for prosperity. 

We started with hope and optimism. 
Hardly midway through the session we 
were thrust into the depths of despair by 
the tragic and untimely death of our be- 
loved President, John F. Kennedy. 

An omniscient Providence, however, 
had caused us to have ready and able to 
take the reins of Government a great, a 
kind, a knowledgeable, a competent 
leader in the person of Lyndon Baines 
Johnson. 

No one has ever become President of 
these United States, better prepared and 
with greater capacity to exercise the 
high and important prerogatives of that 
exalted office. 

Without faltering, he took over and 
proceeded to implement the programs of 
his fine predecessor and then continued 
to move forward with new ones. 

People were recognized as human 
beings with dignity and equality regard- 
less of race, color, creed, or place of 
origin, by supplementing good morals 
with good laws and by reenforcement 
thereof with justice to all. 

Peace was promoted by word and by 
deed, by strength of character and by 
strength of arms. We are our brother’s 
keeper. His freedom is ours. We can- 
not let him lose any of his, lest we lose 
all of ours. 

Prosperity is not only a reality, but it 
is to be sustained and continued and ex- 
panded so that all people may live in 
peace with it. 

I have always maintained that al- 
though party platforms and campaign 
pledges are to be run on before elections, 
they must not run away from after elec- 
tions. I have always told my constit- 
uents that the party or the candidate 
that does not perform should be turned 
out of office. Hence, our constituents 
have a right to know now as we close this 
2d session of the 88th Congress how we 
measure up. 

I hope the country and my constitu- 
ents take as much pride in the results as 
I do. 

Every liberally oriented group has en- 
dorsed my voting record as 100 percent 
correct. In all things I have acted as I 
believe the overwhelming majority of my 
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constituents would have done if they oc- 
cupied my high office. 

Once again, as from the beginning of 
my service in Congress in 1947, I have 
not missed a single important vote. I 
have not missed a single vote where my 
absence could have affected the result, 
and I have been recorded on every roll- 
call either by voting or by announcing 
how I would have voted if present. 

It would serve no good purpose to set 
forth a detailed listing of all the bills we 
passed in the House, or of all those that 
were amended either in committee or on 
the floor and not enacted, or of each of 
the 625 new public laws enacted. The 
detailed record is available for all who 
care to pursue it or to study it. 

A statement in general terms will, 
however, be enlightening, provided we 
bear in mind that none of us claim that 
the full job has been done. Much more 
remains to be done. I hope to have the 
opportunity to participate in the next 
Congress in doing some of it. 

Here is an abbreviated scorecard. 

The first worldwide treaty to outlaw 
atmospheric testing of nuclear weapons 
was consummated and approved. Dis- 
armament conferences are being con- 
tinued and will be pressed with renewed 
vigor. 

Unfortunately we have been compelled 
to spend tremendous sums of money to 
keep our defenses strong so that no one 
will dare attack us. At the same time, we 
strengthened our alliances of peace and 
friendship. We will continue our faith 
in the United Nations and are doing all 
possible to strengthen it as a peacekeep- 
ing force. 

Second class citizenship at home has 
been outlawed. The new Civil Rights Act 
guarantees equality and dignity to all 
races, creeds, and colors. It has been 
implemented with new aids for enlight- 
enment as well as enforcement. 

The war on poverty is now an integral 
part of the law of the land. National 
prosperity, the like of which we have 
never witnessed, is not for the fortunate 
many alone, it must be and will be ex- 
tended to the unfortunate few. The per- 
sonal economic security we provided is a 
necessary part of permanent prosperity. 

One hundred fourteen different pro- 
grams of Federal assistance sounds 
tremendous. It is not enough. There is 
still much to be done. The additional 
new jobs we created is fine. But we still 
have too many unemployed. We will 
continue to try to help them get work. 

Equal pay for equal work for women, 
extended and increased minimum wages, 
increased unemployment insurance, and 
tremendous tax cuts are part of what we 
did to increase our well-being. We have 
liberalized our social security laws, but 
medicare must yet be accomplished. 
Easing the impact of automation is 
sought by a new law. 

Improved mass transportation and 
more housing and slum clearance will be 
accomplished under new enactment. 

Increased benefits for the aged and 
disabled veterans have been enacted, but 
we still have not enacted a proper provi- 
sion for reinstatement of veteran insur- 
ance. 
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Conservation, recreation, and preven- 
tion of air and water pollution have re- 
ceived legislative attention and appro- 
priations. 

Hospital construction, training of 
nurses, medical education, and juvenile 
delinquency have not been overlooked. 

Court congestion has been relieved and 
a public defender system set up to guar- 
antee to the impecunious a fair trial, 

In international affairs, the Peace 
Corps has proved itself as a great builder 
of good will, as well as a tremendous aid 
to the underdeveloped countries. 

We have helped our friends and stood 
up to our potential enemies and to those 
wao are inimical toward our friendly 

es. 

In the Middle East, we have refused 
aid to the belligerents and extended the 
hand of cooperation, technically, and 
financially to our friends. Israel has 
been again assured of our help against 
those who would destroy her, and Nasser 
and his allies have been warned to be- 
have. The law permitting the President 
to withhold aid from unfriendly nations, 
like the United Arab Republic, has been 
invoked. The Roosevelt amendment to 
give the President the discretion to with- 
hold the sale of surplus foodstuffs from 
Nasser was enacted with my support and 
that of Congressmen CELLER, FRIEDEL, 
JoELson, and GILBERT, despite the at- 
tempt of a Republican Congressman to 
embarrass President Johnson with an 
pee ent that would have tied his 


This has been a good, hard-working 
Congress. It has made an excellent rec- 
ord because it has responded to the needs 
of a mighty forward-looking, and ever- 
growing Nation, and a fast moving world. 

But little of this would have happened, 
much of it would have been delayed or 
prevented if not for excellent leadership 
of the highest, the most patriotic, the 
most selfiess leadership. 

Thank the Lord, we had that. 

We had it in our late beloved John F. 
Kennedy. 

We have it in Lyndon B. Johnson. 

We have it in this House in Speaker 
JoHN W. McCormack and in our ma- 
jority leader, CARL ALBERT. 

May the Lord bless them and keep 
them safe and healthy in mind and in 
8 that they may continue to lead 

us on the paths of peace and prosperity 
which all good people can travel. 


Getting the Need and Know Together 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on June 4 
and 5 of this year a Conference on New 
Technology was held at the Lewis Re- 
Search Center of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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This conference was so well received 
that plans have currently been made for 
a similar conference at the Lewis Re- 
search Center on October 29 and 30. 

Following is an article which appeared 
in the magazine, “Steel,” on June 15, 
1964: 

GETTING THE NEED AND KNOW TOGETHER 


(Norx.—A NASA experiment in Cleveland 
brought together industrial executives and 
NASA researchers. Purpose: Show industry 
how to use new processes, materials, and 
knowledge developed for the space age.) 

Nearly 850 industry executives, mostly 
presidents and top engineering managers, 
spent 2 days (June 4 and 5) at the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration's 
Lewis Research Center, Cleveland, to find out 
how their companies could use new technical 
knowledge generated by the Nation's space 
efforts. 

The briefing, called an “experimental ef- 
fort to bring together knowledge and need” 
by Dr. Walter T. Olson, Lewis assistant direc- 
tor, was highly successful, judging from the 
15 attendants Steel queried in the corridors 
between sessions. Said one: “I’ve picked up 
several ideas that I think we'll be able to use 
in solving some plaguing problems.” Said 
another: “We're already using a number of 
the processes discussed and we're looking at 
some of the new ideas in materials and in- 
strumentation.” 

In a fast moving, fact packed, audiovisual 
presentation, 21 Lewis researchers, plus James 
Webb, NASA administrator, exposed the ex- 
ecutives to space age methods in forming, 
machining, joining, materials, electric power 
generation, fluid systems, propulsion, instru- 
mentation, and controls. Here's a quick run- 
down (Steel will cover some of the subjects, 
such as electron beam welding, in depth, in 
later issues) ; 

FORMING TECHNIQUES 

High energy rate forming methods were 
emphasized. Specific items: 

Electrohydraulic forming techniques offer 
considerable potential outside the aerospace 
industry, said Austin Reader, chief, fabrica- 
tion branch, Lewis. One reason: “The initia- 
tion wire can be shaped to direct the energy 
where you want it,” he reported. (In this 
method, electrical energy from a capacitor 
bank Is released into an initiation wire held 
between two electrodes in a liquid. The wire 
explodes and sets up a shock wave which acts 
against the workpiece to form it. Only one 
die is required.) 

Among jobs reported being done electro- 
hydraulically: (1) Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute, Columbus, Ohio., is forming and bond- 
ing refractory metal liners inside tubes. 
(2) Martin Co., has formed a dome of three- 
fourths-inch-thick aluminum alloy in three 
hits with the method. (3) Battelle has 
spirally wound the initiation wire around a 
plastic bag containing metal powders to com- 
pact the powder. (4) Rocketdyne Division 
of North American Aviation, Inc., has used 
the electrospark method to make turbine ex- 
haust collectors from Rene 41. Reason: To 
cut down springback. 

A magnetic hammer has been used to re- 
move distortions in a workpiece caused by 
welding, the Lewis researchers reported. 

At Lewis, a modified roll-forming technique 
is being used to form tungsten tubing (one- 
half inch diameter with 0.035 inch wall 
thickness). Heated tungsten is fed with a 
heated mandrel into the first set of rolls. 
Flame jets between each set of rolls keep the 
material temperature enough to form 
the tubing. After forming, it is welded in an 
argon atmosphere and bent to form a coil. 

Lewis researchers have also used a modi- 
fied conventional press technique to form 
refractory metal ety Heat jets are placed 
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in the center of the. lower die to give the 
metal sufficient ductility. 

By electroforming, Lewis made a 16-foot- 
long nozzle that couldn't be machined to the 
required tolerance in one piece, George 
Tulisiak, head, welding section, Lewis, re- 
ported. He also reported that experimental 
work is underway on ultrasonic assistance in 
electroforming. 

Cryogenic stretch forming has much po- 
tential applicability in the civilian economy, 
the Lewis researchers asserted. 


A Tribute to Chairman Carl Vinson 
SPEECH 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
greatness of any human institution de- 
pends in large part on the men who 
lead its affairs. The ability, the dedi- 
cation, and the spirit of such individuals 
affect the character of the institution, 
its performance, and its public standing. 

In the long history of the U.S. House 
of Representatives, there have been 
many men whose names are indelibly in- 
scribed in the memory of every Ameri- 
ian citizen. The character of these men, 
and their accomplishments, have sus- 
tained this institution in which free men, 
conscious of their responsibilities to their 
respective electorates, have come year 
after year to resolve their differences and 
to enact laws for the benefit of our en- 
tire Nation. x 

Chairman Cart Vinson whom we are 
honoring today, is one of those men. He 
has served in this House for half a cen- 
tury—in itself a feat unequaled by any 
other Representative. But more impor- 
tantly, his record of public service dur- 
ing those 50 years has earned him a posi- 
tion of unique prestige in the history of 
our Nation. 

I have known Uncle“ Vinson for 16 
of those 50 years. When I first came 
here, he already had the reputation of a 
giant among legislators. His great par- 
UHamentary skill, his intimate knowledge 
of the workings of this House, and his 
many years of experience in dealing with 
national as well as international issues, 
made him an outstanding leader. He 
fulfilled the responsibilities of that po- 
sition with unfailing courtesy and pa- 
tience, and with singular dedication to 
the public good. He has been untiring in 
championing the interests of this great 
Nation and of his beloved State of Geor- 
gia. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been an honor and 
an experience I shall never forget, to 
have served in this House with Chairman 
Vinson. I know that we shall all miss 
him deeply. And I also know that, as he 
leaves these Halls that he has loved so 
dearly, he takes with him the gratitude 
of a Nation that he has served with great 
disinction, and the affectionate respect of 
all his colleagues. We wish him the 
Lord’s most bountiful blessings in his 
retirement. 
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Dean Pound—Witness to the Light 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent -passing of the great Dean Roscoe 
Pound, dean emeritus of Harvard Law 
School, at the age of 93, saddened a 
multitude of people in this Nation and 
throughout the world. 

Dean Pound was one of the greatest 
legal authorities who ever lived, a man 
endowed with extraordinary talents 
and interests. Possessed of a lofty pub- 
lic spirit and a determined will to shape 
the “rule of law” and its administration 
better to serve mankind, it would be vir- 
tually impossible in these remarks to re- 
cite the achievements of this high- 
minded genius, who did so much to 
teach, streamline, and modernize the 
law, and to infuse into our organic, legal 
institutions those functional features 
vitally needed to make it a more human, 
ore instrument for dispensing jus- 
tice. 

Roscoe Pound was something more 
than an outstanding teacher, leader, and 
great legal authority. He was a man of 
many parts, many extraordinary attain- 
ments, and many accomplishments coy- 
ering a wide spectrum of intellectual, 
political, economic, social, and spiritual 
ideas and ideals. 

Like all great men, he was extremely 
humble and modest, without being ob- 
sequious or pretentious. Strong, rug- 
ged, and at times explosive in his per- 
sonal makeup, yet he was gentle and 
compassionate by nature. His long, use- 
ful life of constan penetrating study and 
hard work never overshadowed or 
dimmed the warm qualities of heart and 
mind that made him stand out among 
men as a most unusual human being 
moved by nobility of spirit. 

Dean Pound was profoundly interested 
in his students and the people. Al- 
though he was a scholar of first mag- 
nitude, he never lived in an ivory tower, 
but moved continually in the world of 
reality and the world of men and women. 

There were few men, if any, who ever 
mastered the wide range of intellectual 
pursuits precisely the way that Dean 
Pound achieved his scholarly tasks. 
While legal studies were his forte, he 
ranged through a wide gamut of intel- 
lectual interests. There was hardly a 
single major segment of learning that 
was not flercely attacked and penetrated 
by his all-encompassing mind. 

His intellectual curiosity knew no 
bounds. On many occasions, I was fairly 
astounded by the wide reach and rich- 
ness of his knowledge. 

I would hardly know how to describe 
his agile, richly stocked mind. He was 
sharp as a razor, a close, keen observer 
of everything around him, restless, tu- 
multuous, photographic—able to grasp 
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complex facts, principles, situations, and 
conditions with lightning speed. 

His coordination and his facility to 
integrate what he learned was fabulous. 
He told me once he had mastered five 
languages in 5 weeks, and I believed him, 
because he not only wrote them but spoke 
them, and could read them at sight. It 
was not merely incidental that they 
assisted him in his vast studies of com- 
parative law, a subject in which he was 
one of the great authorities in the world. 

His love of simple things and his own 
innate simplicity of manner and outlook 
were deep personality and character 
traits which were always with him. 

He detested the pretense, sham, affec- 
tation, and egocentric characteristics 
that sometimes are the hallmark of bril- 
liant people. He was more concerned 
with the substance than the shadow, 
and had no time for useless formalities 
or rigid procedures which he considered 
as petty, narrow, and unworthy of civil- 
ized man. 

He was a man of broad approach and 
boundless vision, and he has left the great 
university which he so magnificently and 
tirelessly served and, indeed the world, 
a great, inerasable legacy. 

It fairly challenges belief that a man 
of great mental powers, such ceaseless 
quest for universal learning, for action, 
and accomplishment could, at the same 
time, be graced by such gentility of de- 
meanor, tolerant understanding, and the 
warm sympathy for human beings which 
Dean Pound always seemed to feel but 
never allowed ostentation to dilute. 

Not only this Nation, but the civilized 
world, wherever respect for law and order 
and profound learning dwells, is im- 
measurably indebted to this gifted phi- 
losopher, scholar, and dynamic, teeming 
figure of the world of letters and the in- 
tellect that Dean Pound so tremendously 
honored. 

Not only the law as a social deter- 
miner, but lawyers themselves, owe him 
much. The field of jurisprudence and 
scholarship in general owe him a debt 
that could never be repaid in coinage of 
the realm. Only in the hearts of men 
and women can fitting recompense be 
found to acknowledge such a debt. 

Down through the unbroken channels 
of history, as long as civilization lasts, 
the works and contributions of Roscoe 
Pound will move with majesty, luster, ad- 
miration, and gratitude. For years to 
come, his memory and contributions will 
remain as a guide and inspiration for 
succeeding generations, who will realize 
as we do in this generation the true sweep 
of his tireless genius. 

Dean Pound blazed new trails in the 
law that leave an indelible imprint upon 
its history. He was the precursor, as well 
as the powerful projector, of legal func- 
tionalism, the view that the law is a liv- 
ing instrument of the times that must be 
adapted to the changing, and sometimes 
revolutionary, character and circum- 
stances of current events. 

He was a preeminent influence in 
shaping a new school of law and a fresh 
approach in teaching and interpreting 
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the law, and his contributions profoundly 
affected American and international jur- 
isprudence and are bound to be felt for 
many generations to come. 

His extensive written works not only 
constitute a valuable index of knowledge 
in the legal field, but many of them lay 
down important milestones and guide- 
posts that have immeasurably improved 
and advanced our tools and techniques 
for making the law more responsive to 
the needs of the Nat on and world in 
which we live and to bring the ideals of 
abstract justice closer to realization. 

He was a kindly, generous-hearted 
man, notwithstanding the incredible 
pressures he generated by the activation 
of his exceptional physical and mental 
energies. He was a restless spirit whose 
unrelenting quest for knowledge led him 
to many new paths. 

The question of how such a busy man 
as Dean Pound could at once write so 
many profound legal tracts and yet find 
the time to roam through such vast fields 
of human knowledge must remain unan- 
swered. In this sense, he must remain 
somewhat of an enigma, 

Even his authoritative works on bot- 
any, his mastery of so many languages, 
his keen interest and work in so many 
useful public projects, and his sense of 
participation in fraternal activities do 
not afford a complete explanation of the 
reasons for Dean Pound’s extraordinary 
powers, talents, and intellectual life, nor 
do they disclose the source of his bound- 
less energy and passion for ceaseless 
inquiry. 

Dean Erwin N. Griswold, the able, 
learned, very distinguished, present dean 
of the Harvard Law School, has written 
a splendid article on his illustrious pre- 
decessor, Dean Pound, which has ap- 
peared in the Boston Sunday Globe. 
After reading it, it seems to me that 
anything that I might say, or may have 
said, of the life and work of Dean Pound 
would be like carrying coals to New- 
castle. 

In his article Dean Griswold has im- 
pressively summarized Dean Pound's 
contributions, and at the same time he 
has closely analyzed and described the 
character, extent, and importance of his 
work so much better, certainly more au- 
thoritatively, thar. anyone else could do. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include Dean Griswold’s article 
as part of my remarks, and also an ad- 
mirably written article on Dean Pound 
that recently appeared in the celebrated 
Boston Globe. 

I am personally deeply touched by 
Dean Pound’s passing. He was a valued 
friend, ready with wise counsel and help, 
and a patriot of the first order. We cer- 
tainly shall never look upon his like 
again. He will live in our hearts and he 
will live in the history of free people and 
free institutions. 

To his bereaved family, I tender my 
most sincere, heartfelt sympathy for the 
truly irreparable loss that they have suf- 
fered and that so many in the country 
and the world so abundantly share. 
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May Dean Pound find rest and peace 
in his heavenly reward. 

The above-mentioned articles follow: 
[From the Boston Globe, July 12, 1964] 
Pounp Great TEACHER, SCHOLAR, AND 
THINKER— DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN So- 

crery His MonuMENT 


(By Erwin N. Griswold, dean, Law School of 
Harvard University) 


Roscoe Pound came to teach at the Har- 
vard Law School in 1910, and he made his 
home in this community for most of the 
ensuing 54 years. 

He had been here as a student for 1 year 
in 1889-90—nearly 75 years ago, and that is 
all the formal legal education he ever had. 
He never received an earned law degree, 
though he did receive honorary degrees from 
many institutions. 

Pound wasa man of remarkable qualities. 
He had an encyclopedic mind. He received 
a Ph. D. degree in botany, and conducted the 
basic botanical survey of the State of Ne- 
braska before he devoted himself seriously to 
law. 

He was perhaps more proud of the fact 
that a lichen was named after him than he 
was of his legal honors. 

But by the time he was 30 he had begun 
to work primarily in the field of law, and he 
had more than 60 years of active production 
4s a legal scholar. 

Such a man, of course, soon became a 
legend. There was the case where he lost 
the manuscript of a book. 

So he sat down and dictated it again from 
beginning to end, including all the many 
footnotes, with the volumes and page num- 
bers of the references, all from his prodigious 
memory. 

Despite his massive learning, Pound was 
& good companion. He was interested in 
baseball and other sports. His sister was the 
women's champion in tennis in the State of 
Nebraska, and he followed this with great 
interest. 

Pound was dean of the Harvard Law School 
from 1916 to 1936, a period of more than 20 
years, During this time the school grew in 
size and in stature, the latter in considerable 
part because of his own contributions to 
scholarship and to legal literature. 

He traveled extensively, and gave learned 
lectures in other lands, and did much to 
develop the international reputation of the 
Harvard Law School, as well as to make him- 
self, in a very real sense, a citizen of the 
whole learned world. 

But there are many men with many of 
these qualities. What did Pound do that 
made him the unique sort of person he was? 

This can be answered both in terms of the 
quantity and quality of his work. 

A complete bibliography of his writings 
has been prepared which lists nearly a thou- 
sand titles. More than 200 of these are 
books and major articles. 

But quantity of production is not enough 
to make a truly great reputation. The qual- 
ity must be there, too, and this was clearly 
to be found in Pound's work. 

CRITICAL OF THE BAR 


The first piece of his work to attract na- 
tional attention was an address he gave be- 
fore the American Bar Association in 1906, 
which was entitled “The Causes of the Pop- 
ular Dissatisfaction with the Administration 
of Justice.” 

Some of the more solemn of the bar asso- 
ciation members did not like this, and there 
Was at first some doubt but that the associa- 
tion would publish Pound's address. 

But wiser counsel prevailed, and many sub- 
sequent developments in American legal pro- 
cedure can be traced back to the criticisms 
and suggestions made in Pound's address. 

Pound wrote many other books and arti- 
cles, including “The Spirit of the Common 
Law,“ and “Interpretations of Legal History.” 
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Out of these and other writings there de- 
veloped. what has been called sociological 
jurisprudence. 

Perhaps the shortest way to state why 
Pound was a great figure, and what his place 
is in American legal thinking, is that he was 
the founder of sociological jurisprudence. 

A little background is necessary to illus- 
trate what this means. 

SCIENCE OF LAW 


Jurisprudence is the science of law. It is 
the study of the ways of thinking about law, 
what law is, what is the function of law, 
and its place in man’s aggregate collection of 
wisdom and thought. During much of the 
19th century, analytical jurisprudence was 
dominant, and largely controlled the think- 
ing of men of law. 

In one form of analytical jurisprudence, 
derived largely from English thinkers like 
John Austin, law is the command of a sov- 
ereign, It has no particular connection with 
morals, or even with justice. It is simply 
the word of the lawgiver, and must be com- 
plied with no matter what. 

This may have been congenial to English 
thought, which had known an omnipotent 
king, and was developing an omnipotent 
parliament. But it did not fit the American 
scene very well. 

In this country, analytical jurisprudence 
developed more in terms of analysis of prem- 
ises and logicalness of reasoning from the 
premises. Too often, though, premises were 
accepted without careful consideration, and 
were sometimes developed with greater sweep 
than was warranted. Moreover analytical 
jurisprudence did not give sufficient weight 
to custom, and other elements of the law, 
which may develop in a practical, and not 
very logical form. 

Another form of jurisprudence which grew 
up in the latter part of the 19th century 
was historical jurisprudence. Under this ap- 
proach, law was thought of like a growing 
plant which grew and developed because of 
forces within it, and without much regard 
to the outside element in which it was placed. 
Many of the historical jurists felt that to 
understand law it must be traced back to its 
earliest sources, There one might find the 
genes and chromosomes which would explain 
how the law had developed as it had, and 
how it would continue to develop in the fu- 
ture. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., in his 
famous lectures on The Common Law” took 
an essentially historical approach—though 
he largely abandoned it later; and Dean Ames 
of the Harvard Law School faculty was a 
leading American historical jurist from the 
1880's until 1910, 

Both of these approaches were interesting 
ways of looking at law, and much was learned 
by following the paths they indicated. But 
they did not prove satisfying, particularly 
in the dynamic new community which was 
developing in America. 

POUND'S THEORY 

It was at this point that Roscoe Pound 
began to develop his sociological jurispru- 
dence, under which law was to be tested 
not by ite logical consistency, not by its his- 
torical origins, but, in a word, by how it 
worked—how it met the needs of a growing 
society, a soclety which was becoming indus- 
trialized, with a strong egalitarian tradition, 
and a deep, though imperfectly developed, 
sense of justice. 

Pound preached that law must be tested in 
operation, that the judge must take into ac- 
count in making his decision what would be 
the consequences of that decision, that law 
must be developed for society as a whole, and 
not merely for the particular litigants before 
the court. 

He denounced the sporting theory of jus- 
tice, under which a trial is thought of as 
a sort of game, with the rival lawyers as com- 
peting players, rather than as a dispassionate 
search for truth. 
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He said that “Law must be stable yet it 
cannot stand still.” And he said: “Let us 
think of jurisprudence for a moment as a 
science of social engineering,” as “the order- 
ing of human relations through the action of 
politically organized society.“ 

Because of Pound and his thought (aided 
and followed by many others, of course) 
law has become a human, vital, agency in 
our society. It is not something handed 
down from above, or something which we 
find delivered to us from the past. 

It is, instead, a tool to work with, some- 
thing for which we are responsible, some- 
thing which we can make work for good of 
society if we devote ourselves to it and 
understand and work with it sufficiently. 

Much of this might have come without 
Roscoe Pound. But he was the originator 
of a great deal of the thought along these 
lines. He was the eloquent and scholarly 
spokesman for the sociological approach. 

It can even be said that he provided the 
intellectual climate which brought forth the 
New Deal. Much of modern social legisla- 
tion has its Intellectual underpinnings in 
work of Roscoe Pound. 

When a man through thought and the 
written and spoken word has contributed 
much to the transforming of society, the 
members of that society are greatly in his 
debt, though they may never have heard of 
him, or have little understanding of his in- 
fluence on what they do. Great men are an 
inspiration to those who know them, and 
work with them. And they leave their marks 
in ways which are influential long after they 
have left the scene. 

Roecoe Pound was a great teacher, a great 
scholar, an astoundingly productive author, 
and one of the great influential thinkers of 
our time. 

In a very real sense, he leaves his monu- 
ment in the development of American sọ- 
ciety. 


[From the Boston Globe, July 2, 1964] 
HARVARD Law’s Pounp Dræs, 93 


Roscoe Pound, 93, dean emeritus of Harvard 
Law School, eminent legal scholar and con- 
sidered the grand old man of American law, 
died Wednesday night in Stillman infirmary 
at Harvard after a long illness. 

Dean Pound had been a patient at Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital until recently trans- 
ferred to Stillman. 

Indefatigable to the end, Dean Pound un- 
til last year worked 8 a.m, until 5 p.m., 5 days 
a week, at Harvard. Often he worked in his 
law school office on Saturday. 

He was a master of 10 languages, possessed 
an enclopedic mind, a sharp wit and an un- 
failing memory. Once asked how many books 
he had written, Dean Pound pointed behind 
his desk and replied, “These two shelves.” 

In 1906, and at an age when most lawyers 
are struggling to establish themselves, he 
startled the legal world with an address 
before the American Bar Association in St. 
Paul, Minn. 

The iconoclastic speech was entitled “The 
Causes of Popular Dissatisfaction with the 
Administration of Justice.” 

Dean Pound denounced an archaic court 
system, the lavish granting of new trials, 
the wasting of courts’ time with legal 
sophistry and the idea that justice would 
eventually triumph despite the full play of 
opposing lawyers’ oratorical tricks. 

US. Supreme Court Justice William J. 
Brennan said in 1962 that the speech “started 
a national movement for judicial reform.” 

The “schoolmaster of the American Bar 
Association,” who incidentally leaves behind 
the Roscoe Pound-National Association of 
Claimants Counsel of American Foundation, 
believed world law to be inevitable. 

“People aren't quite ready to accept a 
world law. Politicians certainly aren't Lenape 
to accept it. But the nature of things is 
making us accept it,” he said. 
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“Nations are afraid of being policed by 
their bigger neighbors,” Dean Pound said 
less than 2 years ago. Fou can't blame 
them. But they are perfectly willing to do 
business with their neighbors and that gives 
us one law. We are approaching very rapidly 
a law of the world.” 

The popular Harvard lecturer believed the 
1962 Supreme Court decision on prayer in 
public schools was the correct one. 

The Founding Fathers, he said, “relieved 
the Government of any religious responsi- 
bility. Governments which try to run on 
religious lines generally get into trouble. No 
government has been able to set up a satis- 
factory State religion.” 

Dean Pound was born in Lincoln, Nebr., 
3 years after the territory became a State. 

His mother taught him to read Latin when 
he was 4 and his father, a judge, taught him 
Greek, at the age of 9. 

By 1890, he had earned an AB., masters, 
and Ph.D., all in botany, at the University 
of Nebraska, and would have become an 
eminent botanist had he not turned to the 
law. 

He attended Harvard Law School, and al- 
though he never received an L.L.B. through 
his own studies, he later received honorary 
doctor of laws degrees from more than 17 
universities. 

After his stint at Harvard, Dean Pound re- 
turned to Nebraska to practice at Lincoln 
and serve as commissioner of appeals for the 
Supreme Court of Nebraska. 

He joined the law faculty of the University 
of Nebraska in 1899 and left in 1907 as a 
full professor. He came to Harvard Law in 
1910 after teaching at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the University of Chicago. 

He was named Story professor of law in 
1913 and dean in 1916. Twenty years later 
he retired to become Harvard's first roving 
professor. He ended his teaching at Harvard 
in 1947. 

One of Dean Pound's frequently quoted re- 
marks was “the unconquerable enemy of 
absolutism is law.“ 

Serving on the Harvard Law faculty under 
Dean Pound were James M. Landis and Felix 
Frankfurter. The dean’s students included 
Dean Acheson and David E. Lilienthal. 

During prohibition, Dean Pound was a 
member of the Wickersham Commission, ap- 
pointed to recommend whether prohibition 
should be continued. 

Though never a teetotaler, the dean voted 
with the commission majority that prohibi- 
tion deserved a further trial. 

His stamina was legend. It was said that 
he could run a mile in less than 5 minutes 
until the age of 50. 

For years, Dean Pound didn’t wear an over- 
coat in winter, believing in the body's ability 
to withstand cold temperatures. 

He wore a green eyeshade most of his life 
to protect his poor sight. 

One morning in 1961, William L, Bruce, an 
assistant dean at Harvard Law School, re- 
calls, Dean Pound came pounding into his 
Langdell Hall office at 8:15 a.m. 

The dean emeritus explained that he had 
not got home from Denver, until 2 a.m., and 
had decided to take it easy this morning. 

After he retired in 1947 as university pro- 
fessor, which position allowed him to teach 
any subject he chose anywhere in the univer- 
sity, Dean Pound accepted the Nationalist 
Chinese Government’s invitation to codify 
its laws. 

He quickly learned Chinese and surveyed 
the entire judicial system in order to mod- 
ernize it. 

He was an athletic man. In his prime he 
stood 5 feet 10 inches and weighed 200 
pounds. 

Once, in an early morning vigil, Dean 
Pound surprised a thief trying to rifle lockers 
at the law school, The dean threw his man 
to the floor and sat on him for 2 hours until 
a janitor arrived at 7 a.m. 
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At 90, he got a few of his thoughts on 
jurisprudence into a five-volume work. 

One of the more trenchant: “The concep- 
tion of a criminal trial as a game between 
lawyers for the amusement of the public 
belongs to the rural pioneer America of the 
past and has no place in the metropolitan 
city of today.” 


* * * * * 


Federal Charters for Mutual Savings 
Banks 


- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Texas, Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, at the 
request of the administration, intro- 
duced H.R. 12142, on July 30, 1964, which 
would authorize the establishment of 
Federal mutual savings banks. I also 


` introduced a companion bill, H.R. 12167, 


which is identical. 


There follows a section-by-section 
analysis of the bill which should prove 
helpful to those Members of the House 
who have asked that such a summary be 
prepared. I wish to caution those who 
use it that it is intended as a summary 
and not a definitive document. Refer- 
ence to the bill itself is recommended for 
those who wish to review its provisions 
in detail. The analysis follows: 
Secrion-sy-SecTion ANALYSIS OF THE FEDERAL 

Savincs Banx BILL (H.R. 12142 anD H.R. 

12167) 

INTRODUCTION 

The bill has two titles. Title I may be 
cited as the “Federal Savings Bank Act” and 
is divided into nine chapters. Title II re- 
designates the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation as the Federal Sav- 
ings Insurance Corporation and contains 
provisions for the transfer of reserves from 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
to the Federal Savings Insurance Corporation 
of those State chartered mutual savings 
banks changing their insurance coverage 
to FSIC. Title II also contains technical 
and conforming amendments to existing law. 


Chapter 1. General provisions 


Section 11. Definitions and rules of con- 
struction: This section sets forth definitions 
of certain terms used in the bill, as well as 
rules of construction, primarily as aids to 
brevity and uniformity of construction and 
interpretation. 

Section 12. Rules and regulations: This 
section authorizes the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board to make rules and regulations 
(including definitions) for the “administra- 
tion, enforcement, or effectuation“ of the 
title. 

Section 18. Examination; The Board would 
be required to conduct one or two so-called 
regular examinations each year of each Fed- 
eral savings bank. Special examinations are 
permitted at any time. The Board will make 
assessments against the banks in a manner 
calculated to yield a total sum approximately 
equal to the total cost“ of these examina- 
tions. 

The section also provides the Board with 
the power to render advice and comment, 
as it deems appropriate, on the affairs of a 
Federal savings bank. 
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Section 14. Reports: This section is the 
Board’s authority to require periodic and 
other reports. 

Section 15, Accounts and accounting: This 
section authorizes the Board to prescribe the 
accounting systems and practices for Federal 
savings banks. 

Section 16. Right to amend: The right to 
alter, amend, or repeal this title is hereby 
expressly reserved by Congress. 

Chapter 2. Establishment and voluntary 

liquidation 


Section 21. Information to be stated in 
charter; This section requires that every 
Federal savings bank have words “Federal,” 
“Savings,” and “Bank” in its name. The 
charter is to set forth the locality in which 
the bank's principal office is to be located, 
and that it is issued subject to the act, 
amendments thereto, and all other applicable 
laws of the United States. The Board is au- 
thorized to make provision for amendments 
to charters, and to provide for additional 
material to be stated in them. 

Section 22. Issuance of charter for new 
bank: The authority of the Board to grant 
charters is discretionary but the Board must 
withhold the granting of a charter where 
the statutory requirements have not been 
met. The Board must find 

(1) That the bank will serve a useful pur- 
pose in the community in which it is pro- 
posed to be established; 

(2) That there is a reasonable expectation 
of its financial success; 

(3) That the operation of the new bank 
may“ foster competition and will not” 
cause undue injury to existing institutions, 
including commercial banks, that accept 
funds from savers on deposit or share ac- 
counts; 

(4) That the applicants for the charter 
are persons of good character and respon- 
sibility; and 

(5) That the new bank will have initial 
reserves of not less than $50,000. 

Section 23. Issuance of charter for a 
converted bank: The Board may issue a char- 
ter for a converted Federal savings bank but 
only after determining— 

(1) That the applicant is a mutual thrift 
institution; 

(2) That (in the case of a Federal savings 
and loan association) at meetings held for 
the purpose within 6 months prior to the 
filing of an application with the Board, two- 
thirds of the directors have voted in favor 
of such conversion and two-thirds of the 
votes entitled to be cast by members are in 
favor of such conversion; 

(3) That, in the case of an applicant 
which is a State-chartered institution, the 
conversion will not be in contravention of 
State law; and 

(4) That the composition of the convert- 
ing institution's assets is such that, with 
such exceptions as the Board may prescribe, 
the institution will be able to dispose of 
assets not eligible to be invested in by Fed- 
eral savings banks. 

In addition to the above four criteria, and 
the qualifications set forth in the bill in 
subsection (b), referred to below, the other 
statutory requirements are basically the 
same as those that apply in the case of an 
application for a charter for a new institu- 
tion. 

Under subsection (b) the Board is also 
required to consider the quality of the assets 
of the converting institution, its reserves 
and surplus, its expense ratios and such 
other factors as the Board may deem appro- 
priate for this p Making appropriate 
allowances for differences among types of fi- 
nancial institutions, the Board must also de- 
termine that the institution’s history has 
been “of a character commensurate with the 
superior standards of performance expected 
of a Federal savings bank.” 
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Section 24. Conversion of Federal savings 
banks into other institutions: The Board is 
authorized to permit a Federal savings bank 
to convert into any other type of mutual 
thrift institution. Such an application may 
not be granted, however, unless the Board 
finds that certain formal requirements have 
been met, one of which is the resulting in- 
stitution will be insured by the FDIC or the 
FsIc. 

The section provides for a 10-year pro- 
hibition against the conversion of a Federal 
savings bank to a stock institution whether 
taking place directly or through interme- 
diate conversions, The Board (and the 
FDIC) would be empowered with authority, 
in the case of a conversion in Violation of 
this section, to terminate the offender's status 
as an insured institution “without notice, 
hearing, or other action.” The section applies 
to mergers, consolidations, assumption of 
liabilities and reorganizations as well as con- 
versions. 

Section 25. Voluntary liquidation: A Fed- 
eral savings bank is permitted to liquidate 
voluntarily only after a finding by the Board 
that there is no longer a need in the commu- 
nity for the bank or that there is not a rea- 
sonable expectation that the continued oper- 
ation of the bank will be financially sound 
and successful, that two-thirds of the bank's 
directors have voted In favor of the proposed 
plan of liquidation and that the plan Is fair 
and equitable and meets the requirements 
of sections 26 and 45. 

Section 26. Distribution of assets upon 
liquidation: Upon the voluntary liquidation 
of a Federal savings bank, or in the event of 

-any Uguidation of any institution while 
subject to the 10-year prohibition on con- 
yersion to a stock institution set forth in 
section 24 of the bill, any net assets remain- 
ing after satisfaction of all proper claims 
and demands (including those of depositors) 
shall be distributed to the Federal Savings 
Insurance Corporation. In the case of in- 
voluntary liquidation of a Federal savings 
bank, any such net assets remaining are to be 
distributed to the bank's depositors in ac- 
cordance with such rules and regulations as 
the Board may prescribe. 

Chapter 3. Branching and merger 

Section 31. Branches: The section provides 
that branches may be established b a Fed- 
eral savinks bank only with the approval of 
the Board and after the Board has deter- 
mined there is a reasonable expectation of 
the branch's financial success, that its oper- 
ation may foster competition and will not 
cause undue injury to. existing institutions, 
and provided competitive State-chartered 
institutions are permitted to establish 
branches or practice chain banking. 

The section also provides that a converted 
Federal savings bank may retain any branch 
it had in operation immediately prior to con- 
Version as well as any unexercised branching 
rights, subject to such exceptions and condi- 
tions as the Board prescribes. 

In the case of a merger, acquisition of 
assets or assumption of Liabilities of another 
institution by a Federal savings bank, the 
principal office of the institution which has 
been merged or transferred into it, as well as 
any branch operated by such other institu- 
tion, may, with the approval of the Board, 
be maintained as a branch. Unexercised 
branching rights of the merged institution 
shall also belong to the Federal savings bank, 
subject to Board approval. However, the 
Board may not approve such branches un- 
less they could be lawfuly established either 
as a branch or an office of an affiliated insti- 

-tution under State law. On the other hand, 

if the Board determines that a merger, ac- 
quisition of assets or assumption of Mabili- 
ties is advisable because of su con- 
siderations, it may approve the branch(es) 
regardless, 
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Section 32. Merger into a Federal savings 
bank: A Federal savings bank may be per- 
mitted to acquire another mutual thrift in- 
stitution by merger or otherwise, but only 
with the approval of the Board after its de- 
termination that the requirements of this 
section have been met. 

The statutory requirements are basically 
the same as those that apply in the case of 
application for a charter for a new institu- 
tion. The Board must also find that the pro- 
posed arrangement will be in the public in- 
terest taking into consideration the effect 
it will have on competition, including any 
tendency toward monopoly. The section 
would also require the Board (unless it finds 
it must act immediately to prevent the prob- 
able failure of one of the institutions in- 
volved) to request 2 report on the competi- 
tive factors from the Attorney General. 
Federal bank supervisors are also to be given 
an opportunity, if they wish to do 50, to 
make such a report. 

Section 33. Merger of a Federal savings 
bank into another institution: This section 
would permit a Federal savings bank to 
merge into or consolidate with another in- 
stitution, or have another institution acquire 
its assets or assume its liabilities, provided 
the Board approves. The Board cannot 
grant such approval unless every party to 
the arrangement is a mutual thrift institu- 
tion, that the requirements for approval by 
directors and depositors have been met and 
that such other institutions, will, after such 
arrangement is carried out, be an institution 
insured by either the FDIC or FSIC. 


Chapter 4. Management and directors 


Section 41. Board of directors: This section 
requires that a Federal savings bank shall 
have a board of directors consisting of not 
less than 7 nor more than 25 members. 
Management and control of the Federal sav- 
ings bank is vested in the directors. The 
Board may prescribe regulations relating to 
the management structure of Federal savings 
banks, and subject to such regulations, each 
board of directors may, by bylaws or other- 
wise, delegate such functions and duties as 
it may deem appropriate. 

Section 42. Initial directors: The section 
provides that in the case of a new Federal 
savings bank, the initial directors are to be 
elected by the applicants for such terms as 
the Board prescribes by regulations. A Fed- 
eral savings bank resulting from the con- 
version of an existing institution retains the 
directors it had prior to conversion, unless 
the Board expressly provides otherwise. 

Section 43. Election of directors by deposi- 
tors: Except in the case of initial directors 
and directors of converted institutions with 
“grandfather” rights, directors of Federal 
savings banks are to be elected by the de- 
positors. The Board is given power to pro- 
vide by regulation for the terms of office of 
directors, the manner, time, place, and notice 
of election, the minimum amount and hold- 
ing period or date of determination of any 
deposit giving rise to voting rights, and the 
method by which the number of votes any 
depositor is entitled to cast. 

Section 44. Selection of directors of banks 
converted from State-chartered mutual sav- 
ings banks; This section confers “grand- 
rather“ rights upon Federal savings banks 
converted from mutual State-chartered sav- 
ings banks allowing them to retain trustee- 
type boards of directors if they had that 
type of management on the date of enact- 
ment of the act, and continuously retained 
it up to and including the time of conversion. 

Section 45. Approval of proposed merger, 
conversion, or liquidation: This section pro- 
vides that a Federal savings bank may make 
application to the Board for merger, con- 
solidation, transfer of assets or liabilities, 
conversion or voluntary liquidation only aft- 
er a two-thirds vote of the depositors or, in 
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the case of banks without depositor voting, a 
two-thirds vote of those electing such bank's 
directors. ‘The Board may also on the basis 
of “supervisory considerations” permit such 
actions to be taken without such approval. 
The Board may also set aside these require- 
ments in the case of “an emergency requiring 
expeditious action.” 

Section 46. Proxies: The section provides 
that proxies for the election of directors are 
revocable at any time. Proxies given with 
respect to approval of mergers, conversions, 
or liquidations: are revocable at any time, 
must expire within 6 months, and must 
specify how the holder is to vote on the 
proposal for which the proxy is given. The 
Board is authorized to prescribe regulations 
governing proxy voting and the solicitation 
of proxies, to require the bank to disclose 
the financial interest, compensation and re- 
muneration of those persons proposed as of- 
fiers or directors and such other matters as 
it deems necessary for the protection of 
depositors. 

Section 47. General provisions relating to 
directors, officers, and other persons: The 
section provides that the directors and offi- 
cers of a Federal savings bank are in a fidu- 
ciary relationship to the bank and its deposi- 
tors and authorizes the Board to prescribe 
regulations defining and governing the rela- 
tionship. A director of a Federal savings 
bank is prohibited from serving as an officer 
or director of any other financial institution 
{commercial bank, a thrift institution, or an 
insurance company). An exemption to the 
prohibition is provided for any director of 
a converted institution who served as a di- 
rector continuously from the date of enact- 
ment of the act. The Board may terminate, 
however (after opportunity for hearing), the 
services of such.a director if there is an actual 
conflict of interest or a violation of some 
other provision of law. 

The section also lists the residence and at- 
tendance requirements for directors and pro- 
vides that they may not receive remuneration 
as a director except reasonable fees for at- 
tendance at meetings or for service as a mem- 
ber of a committee of directors. The section 
also prohibits a Federal savings bank (except 
under various specified restrictions) from 
making loans or extending credit, other than 
on security of deposits, to any director, offi- 
cer, or employee of the bank, or any person 
or firm regularly serving the bank in a ca- 
pacity of attorney-at-law or to any other 
type of business in which any of the parties 
have any interest. Additionally, no Federal 
savings bank may purchase any loan from 
any of the aforementioned parties except 
with the prior approval of a majority of direc- 
tors not interested in the transaction. 

Other provisions set forth statutory limi- 
tations and prohibitions on those who may 
serve as Officers, directors, or employees of 
the bank, as well as on certain other types 
of transactions. For example, one provision 
provides that, unless allowed by the Board's 
general regulation, no officer, director, or 
employee of any Federal savings bank may 
at the same time be connected with the 
securities business. 

Chapter 5. Sources of funds 

Section 51. Reserves: The section sets 
forth the statutory requirements for the 
various types of reserves required of a Fed- 
eral savings bank. In addition to the initial 
reserves required by section 22 of $50,000, 
a bank must maintain such other reserves 
as the Board may prescribe. 

Section 52. Borrowing: This section pro- 
vides that a Federal savings bank may bor- 
row to such extent as the Board may au- 
thorize by regulation or advice in writing. 

Section 53. Savings deposits: The section 
would authorize such bank to accept savings 
deposits, except from foreign governments 
or Official institutions thereof, and except 
from private business corporations for profit 
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(other than financial institutions acting in 
a fiduciary capacity), and would also permit 
the classification of depositors according to 
the character, amount, duration, or regu- 
larity of their dealings with the bank. 

Section 54. Time deposits: Section 64 
would authorize savings banks to accept 
time deposits for 91 days or more except 
from foreign governments and official in- 
stitutions thereof, or from private business 
corporations for profit (unless acting in a 
fiduciary capacity). 

Section 55. Authority of Board: The sec- 
tion provides the Board with regulatory au- 
thority over the authority given Federal sav- 
ings banks in section 53 (savings deposits) 
and 54 (time deposits). Aside from over- 
seeing a bank's program of promising to pay 
an additional rate of interest on savings de- 
posits based upon a classification of deposi- 
tors as provided in section 53, it Is specifi- 
cally prescribed in section 55 that nothing 
in this section shall confer on the Board 
any authority with respect to interest rates.” 

Chapter 6. Investments 

Section 61. General provisions: This sec- 
tion would prohibit a savings bank from 
making any loans or investments not au- 
thorized under this act or other provisions 
of Federal law. However, the Board is given 
the power to approve the acquisition or re- 
tention of assets by a Federal savings bank 
not so authorized (including stock in serv- 
ice corporations) upon determining that it 
is necessary or advisable for reasons other 
than investment. 

Section 62. Definitions: This section sets 
forth definitions of certain terms used to 
identify eligible Investments. For example, 
a “conventional loan“ is defined as one 
“which is secured by a first lien on a fee 
simple or eligible leasehold estate in im- 
proved real property.” 

Section 63. Purchases and participations: 
The section would permit Federal savings 
banks, subject to the Board's limitations, to 
acquire by purchase or otherwise any loan 
or investment, or to acquire by origination 
or otherwise a participating or other partial 
interest in any loan or other investment, 
subject to certain restrictions. 

Section 64. Investments eligible for un- 
restricted investment: Section 64 would per- 
mit a Federal savings bank to invest in gen- 
eral obligations of, or obligations fully guar- 
anteed as to both interest and principal by 
the Federal Government and certain other 
government corporations, by any State, and 
certain international financial institutions. 
The section also would permit investments 
in bankers acceptances (eligible for purchase 
by Federal Reserve banks) and stock of a 
Federal Home Loan Bank. 

Section 65. Canadian obligations: The 
section would provide authority, subject to 
certain limitations, for a Federal savings 
bank to invest in the general obligations of 
Canada or obligations fully guaranteed as to 
both interest and principal by Canada or 
any Province of Canada. 

Section 66. Certain other investments: 
This section would permit a Federal savings 
bank to invest in general obligations of a 
political subdivision of a State; revenue or 
special obligations of Canada or a Province 
of Canada, a State, or a political subdivision 
of a State; debentures of mutual thrift in- 
stitutions insured by the FDIC or FSIC; and 
corporate obligations (including equity secu- 
rities). This investment authority would be 
limited by statutory limitations and would 
be subject to such further limitations as to 
amount, and such requirements as to invest- 
ment merit and marketability, as the Board 
may by regulation prescribe. For example, 
not more than 2 percent of the Federal sav- 
ings bank's assets may be invested in the 
securities and obligations of the issuer or 
obligor of such security or obligation. Fur- 
thermore, at the time of making investments 
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in equity securities the Federal savings bank 
must have reserves and undivided profits of 
at least 5 percent of its assets, such hold- 
ings cannot exceed 50 percent of its reserves 
and undivided profits, and the quantity of 
equity securities of the same class and issuer 
cannot exceed 5 percent of the total out- 
standing. 

Sections 67 through 70. Secured and un- 
secured loans: These four sections would 
permit a Federal savings bank to invest in 
loans secured by collateral, a deposit or share 
account, and/or a life insurance policy, sub- 
ject to such conditions and limitations as 
the Board may impose. These banks would 
also be able to make, subject to such condi- 
tions and limitations as the Board may 
impose, unsecured loans up to $5,000 except 
to a private business corporation for profit. 

Sections 71 through 73. Loans on improved 
and unimproved property: These three sec- 
tions would permit nationwide conventional 
mortgage lending up to 80 percent of value 
for one-to-four-family residences and 75 per- 
cent of value for other types of real prop- 
erty, except as the Board may permit a 
higher limitation by regulation. These 
sections would also permit mortgage loans 
on commercial properties and leaseholds sub- 
ject to the Board's regulatory powers. Au- 
thority would be granted to a Federal sav- 
ings bank to make property improvement 
loans and loans upon unimproved property, 
subject to certain limitations. 

Section 74. Guaranteed or insured loans: 
This section would permit a Federal savings 
bank, unless otherwise provided by regula- 
tions of the Board, to make loans where 
the repayment is wholly or partially guar- 
anteed or insured by the United States, a 
State or any agency of either, or as to which 
the bank has the benefit of such insurance 
or guaranty or of a commitment or agree- 
ment thereof. 

Section 75. Loan servicing: A Federal sav- 
ings bank would be required in those cases 
where it invests in a loan on a one- to four- 
family residence more than 100 miles, and in 
a different State, from the principal office of 
such bank, to retain an FHA-approved mort- 
gagee in such locality to act as an independ- 
ent loan servicing contractor. 


Chapter 7. Miscellaneous corporate powers 
and duties 


Section 81. General powers: This section 
includes the usual provisions dealing with 
corporate and duties of a federally 
chartered institution, such as the right to 
sue and be sued, adopt bylaws, make and 
carry on contracts, etc. 

Section 82. Service as depositary and fiscal 
agent of the United States: This section 
would allow a Federal savings bank, when 
so designated by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, to be a depositary of public money and 
a fiscal agent of the Government. 

Section 83. Federal home loan bank mem- 
bership: This section would provide that 
upon issuance of a charter to a Federal sav- 
ings bank, it will automatically become a 
member of the Federal home loan bank, gen- 
erally, of the district In which its principal 
office is located. 

Section 64. Change of location of offices: 
This section would require approval of the 
Board before a Federal savings bank could 
change the location of its principal office or 
any branch. 

Section 85. Liquidity requirements: The 
section would require that a Federal savings 
bank shall maintain liquid assets consisting 
of cash and obligations of the United States, 
as a “general liquidity requirement” of not 
less than 4 percent or more than 10 percent 
of the bank's deposits and borrowings. Ad- 
ditional liquidity may be required by the 
Board (referred to as a “special liquidity re- 
quirement") where the composition and 
quality of assets, or the composition of de- 
posits and liabilities, or the ratio of reserves 
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and surplus to deposits suggests that safety 
and soundness demand such action. The 
total of the “general” and the “special” 
liquidity requirements could not exceed 15 
percent of the bank’s deposits and borrow- 
ings. Penalties are provided for deficiencies 
in the general or special Hquidity require- 
ments, The Board is authorized, when it 
deems it advisable and subject to such con- 
ditions as it shall impose, to permit a bank 
to reduce liquidity below the minimum 
amount and during the time of national 
emergency or unusual economic stress sus- 
pend any part or all of these requirements. 
Chapter 8. Tazation 

Section 91. State taxation: This section 
limits the authority of a State to impose a tax 
on a Federal savings bank to that which is no 
“greater than the least onerous” imposed on 
other types of financial institutions (except 
an insurance company). The section also 
would prohibit taxation of a Federal savings 
bank by any State other than the State in 
which the bank's principal office ts located 
unless the bank is doing business therein. 
Certain types of activities in the mortgage 
loan business are listed as not falling within 
the definition "doing business.” 


Chapter 9. Enforcement 
Section 91.1 General provisions: The sec- 


‘tion would authorize the Board to act in its 


own name and through its own attorneys. 
The Board could also be made subject to suit 
by any Federal savings bank with respect to 
any matter under title I, or of its rules or 
regulations thereunder except as provided 
otherwise by chapter 9. 

Section 92. Cease-and-desist orders: The 
section would authorize the Board to com- 
mence proceedings against a Federal savings 
bank if it believes a violation of the law, 
rule, regulation, or an unsafe or unsound 
practice has occurred or will occur by serving 
notice of charges upon the institution con- 
cerned. The charges must set forth the facts 
constituting the alleged violation or unsafe 
or unsound practice and fix a time (ordi- 
narily not later than 60 days after the service 
of such notice) and place for the hearing. 
If at the hearing the facts contained in the 
notice are established, the Board shall issue 
and serve a cease-and-desist order upon the 
bank. Such order would become effective 
30 days after service and remain effective 
unless “stayed, modified, terminated, or set 
aside by action of the Board or a reviewing 
court.” Judicial review of such order must 
follow the procedure set forth in section 96 
of this title. The section aleo provides that 
if the Board determines that the continua- 
tion of the violations specified in the notice 
served upon the bank would seriously pre- 
judice the interest of its depositors, it may 
issue a temporary order requiring the bank 
to cease and desist from any such violation 
or practice. Such order would become ef- 
fective upon service and remain effective un- 
til such time as the Board shall dismiss the 
charges specified in the notice or until the 
effective date of a permanent cease and de- 
sist order takes place. The subject bank 
within 10 days of service of such temporary 
order may ask the U.S. district court for an 
injunction to eet aside, limit or suspend the 
order. Likewise the Board may apply to the 
US. district court for an injunction to en- 
force any such order, 

Section 93. Suspension or removal of di- 
rector or officer: The section would provide 
for the temporary suspension or removal by 
the Board from office of any bank officer or 
director. The grounds for such suspension 
may be the violation of final cease-and-desist 
orders, or the commission of acts constitut- 
ing a breach of fiduciary duty. Such officer 
or director must be warned not to continue 
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the violation or unsafe or unsound practice. 
The administrative procedures and provi- 
sions for judicial review are similar to those 
provided in the case of the issuance of a 
cease-and-desist order. 

Section 94. Conservatorship and receiver- 
ship: The section provides that the grounds 
for the appointment of a conservator or re- 
ceiver shall be: (1) insolvency; (2) substan- 
tial dissipation of assets or earnings due to 
violations of law, rules, or regulations or due 
to unsafe or unsound practices; (3) unsafe 
or unsound condition to transact business; 
(4) willful violation of final cease-and-desist 
order; (5) concealment of records or refusal 
to make them available for inspection; (6) 
consent; (7) termination of membership in 
its Federal home loan bank; (8) termina- 
tion of deposit insurance and (9) failure to 
pay withdrawal applications within 90 days. 
The authority of the Board to appoint con- 
servators or receivers requires no notice and 
no hearing. However, the bank may seek 
judicial review by action in a U.S. district 
court filed by the bank within 30 days of 
seizure. 

Section 95. Hearings and relief: The sec- 
tion would provide that any hearing set 
forth in chapter 9 will be held in the Federal 
Judicial district in which the principal office 
of the bank is located unless the party af- 
forded the hearing, consents to another 
place. The Administrative Procedure Act ap- 
plies to such hearing. 

Section 96. Judicial review: Any party 
subject to a proceeding or any person re- 
quired by an order issued under section 92 to 
cease and desist certain violations or prac- 
tices stated therein may obtain review of 
the Board's order in the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals by filing a petition for review within 
30 days of service of the Board's order. 

Section 97. Enforcement: The Board may 
apply to a U.S. district court for the enforce- 
ment of any effective and outstanding order 
issued by the Board under this chapter. The 
section also limits injunctive and review 
powers of the court to those provided in 
chapter 9. 

Section 98. Miscellaneous provisions: ‘The 
section contains ancillary and implementing 
Provisions for carrying out the various or- 
ders and includes subpena powers, as well as 
Powers to make rules and regulations. 

Section 99. Criminal penalties: The sec- 
tion provides for criminal penalties for those 
directors and officers who have been removed 
from office and who knowingly participate in 
the affairs of the bank or refuse to comply 
with the demands of a conservator or a re- 
ceiver for possession of property, business, or 
the assets of the bank. 

TITLE IT 

Section 201. Federal Savings Insurance 
Corporation: The Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation is redesignated as the 
Federal Savings Insurance Corporation. 

Section 202. Merger, consolidation, or other 
transfers: This section would apply to any 
Savings bank insured by the Federal Savings 
Insurance Corporation and would require 
the Board to approve any proposed merger, 
consolidation, or other type of transfer. The 
Criteria to be followed by the Board is gen- 
erally the same as in section 32, Likewise, 
the Board must request a report on the com- 
Petitive factors from the Attorney General 
and advise the other bank supervisory agen- 
Cies of their opportunity to also comment on 
these factors. 

Sections 203, 204, and 205. Technical and 
conforming amendments: These sections 
Would amend sections 403, 406, and 407 of 
the National Housing Act which would re- 
Quire FSIO to insure deposits of Federal sav- 
ings banks and authorize it to insure the 
deposits of State-chartered mutual savings 


Section 206. Transfer of insurance re- 
Serves: This section provides that whenever 
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a State-chartered mutual savings bank, 
which is an insured bank of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, qualifies to be 
insured by the Federal Savings Insurance 
Corporation or is converted, merged, or con- 
solidated into a Federal savings bank, a pro- 
portionate share of the reserves of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation attribut- 
able to such institution would be transferred 
to the Federal Savings Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 

Section 207. Limitation of FDIC authority: 
This section would withdraw the authority of 
FDIC to grant in the future insurance on 
the deposits of State-chartered mutual sav- 
ings banks. 

Section 208. Criminal provisions: This sec- 
tion would make certain provisions of the 
Criminal Code now applicable to banks in- 
sured by FDIC also applicable to institutions 
which are members of any Federal home loan 
bank, or the accounts of which are insured 
by the Federal Savings Insurance Corpora- 
tion. These provisions would also apply to 
examiners appointed by the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board. 

Sections 209 and 210. Miscellaneous provi- 
sions: These two sections are standard pro- 
visions relating to the construction and 
separability of any provisions of this act. 

OCTOBER 5, 1964. 


Johnson Administration Tries To Buy 
Farm Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, to say 
the least, I was shocked to read a report 
from one of my constituents who hap- 
pens to be a township ASCS chairman in 
Ogle County, IIL, about how the Johnson 
administration has embarked on a 
scheme involving an unprincipled and 
cynical use of taxpayer’s money to cam- 
paign. 

Indeed, I. was amazed when I read his 
report how “the Democrrts are really 
pumping money—taxpayer’s—into this 
campaign.” 

His letter goes on to say that: 

All chairmen (25) for the county were 
called into the office on September 18 for a 
meeting which lasted 45 minutes. For this 
we received one-half day's pay. We were in- 
structed to visit with about seven people 
about the farm p: To answer as 
many questions as we could—if we could not 
answer them we were to send the questions 
to the county office for them to answer. For 
this we were to receive 1 day's pay. 


In his letter to me he added: 

I've been a township chairman for several 
years now, and I have never seen such a 
payoff for votes. I know the whole State of 
Illinois is doing this, and maybe every State 
this could cost up to $3 million. Im for a 
sound farm program, but not this type of 
thing, 


Mr. Speaker, evidently the Johnson 
administration has decided to stop at 
nothing in its drive to perpetuate itself 
in power for the next 4 years, including 
bringing into use during the campaign 
the full resources of the executive branch 
in the Federal Government in an un- 
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precedented manner, for purely political 
and partisan purposes. In view of the 
foregoing, in its political drive, it intends 
to stop at nothing, including the use of 
Cabinet officials.as political hatchetmen 
on the hustings. Now we find that the 
administration not only intends to use 
the Democratic National Committee's 
overloaded campaign coffers but also, 
now at the expense of the American tax- 
payer, the Johnson administration is 
using tax dollars taken from the pockets 
of American taxpayers to foster its own 
selfish political purposes. 

However, I do not believe our farmers 
are going to be fooled by such a scheme. 
With the parity ratio at an all time low 
of 74 percent and with the distressed and 
depressed state of affairs in the livestock 
industry, it is perfectly obvious that the 
Democratic administration has failed in 
its promise to American farmers. 


The William McKinley Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
my pleasure in the few moments of res- 
pite from the activities of the session 
and of the campaign to read a new book 
on our martyred President, William Mc- 
Kinley, written by his fellow townsman 
and eminent historian, Edward Thorn- 
ton Heald. 

Though considerably shorter than the 
several other recent biographies of Wil- 
liam McKinley, this new book, “The Wil- 
liam McKinley Story,” contains much 
that is new and hitherto unpublished 
about President McKinley’s background 
and associations in Stark County. 

It should be an invaluable reference to 
students and historians who wish to 
have the facts about McKinley stripped 
of the speculation and interpretation that 
is characteristic of other biographies, 
though this is said not to diminish the 
value or importance of the other works. 

I have many mementos of McKinley 
and among those I treasure is a copy 
of the lease signed by him and by my 
father when my father, C. C. Bow, rented 
office space in McKinley’s building in 
1896. My father enjoyed a long and close 
relationship with the late President and, 
as the Heald book reports, it was my 
father’s sad duty to be chairman of one 
of the committees that handled the fu- 
neral arrangements. 

Edward Thornton Heald, the author, 
has made the Stark County Historical 
Society his life work, crowned by the 
erection a few years ago of the new mu- 
seum which contains an outstanding 
collection of McKinley information. 
Now retired from active direction of the 
society, Mr. Heald is devoting himself to 
historical programs of which this book 
is an outstanding achievement. I hope 
it will have wide circulation, particularly 
among students for whom it would be an 
excellent source of basic material. 
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Medical Care for Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I regret very 
deeply that stubborn insistence upon the 
social security system as the only medium 
through which we can provide medical 
care for the aged apparently will result in 
another year of deadlock and inaction on 
this pressing problem, and has postponed 
for at least several months the increased 
benefits for those who are drawing social 
security annuities. I think this is inex- 
cusable. 

I have done everything in my power to 
urge consideration of the Bow bill for 
medical care for the aged, a program 
that would do more, on a voluntary basis, 
at less cost, without inciting the violent 
arguments that have been aroused by the 
administration proposal and the threat 
of Federal control of health care, 

I had hoped that it might be possible 
to enact the Bow bill this year, as a sub- 
stitute for the plan embodied in the Sen- 
ate amendments to the social security 
measure: It now seems that there will 
be no opportunity to do so. 

The responsibility for another year of 
delay and inaction rests squarely with 
the leaders of the Democratic majority 
party who confess that they do not have 
sufficient votes in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to enact even the Senate ver- 
sion of the King-Anderson bill. 

This was an admission that a sub- 
stantial number of Democrats recognize 
the inadequacy of the King-Anderson bill 
and refuse to support social security hos- 
pitalization, because, as all of us know, 
there are 255 Democrat Members of the 
House, far more than a majority, and a 
united Democratic membership could 
pass any measure recommended by the 
administration if they believed it worth- 
while. 

The newspapers say that this will now 
become a political issue. I regret that. 
It has been a political issue in 1958, 1960, 
and 1962, and thousands of elderly Amer- 
icans can tell you from firsthand expe- 
rience that a political issue never paid 
for a day in a hospital, or a visit to the 
doctor, or a prescription drug. I say 
again, I regret that this may be a politi- 
cal issue for the fourth or fifth succes- 
sive campaign, but if it is to be one, I 
want everyone to know that the Demo- 
cratic leadership is responsible because 
the Democratic leadership, even recog- 
nizing that its own proposal is unpopular 
in its own party, steadfastly refuses to 
consider the Bow bill or any other substi- 
tute or alternative to King-Anderson un- 
less it is financed by a social security pay- 
roll tax and controlled by the Secretary 

of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
` BOW BILL SOLUTION 


If the Bow bill could be brought to this 
House for debate, I predict that it would 
be enacted into law by an overwhelming 
margin and by next January 1 any per- 
son over 65 could have in his possession 
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the means to acquire either of the com- 
prehensive medical and hospital care 
insurance proposals outlined in that bill, 
regardless of his physical condition, re- 
gardless of his previous medical history, 
and on a guaranteed renewable basis for 
as long as he continued the premiums in 
force, And the Bow bill would assure 
him that this Government would make 
the necessary provisions, through the tax 
credit or by the medical care insurance 
certificate, to keep those premiums in 
force. 

I have talked to hundreds of older peo- 
ple about this bill. Some of them have 
been devoted advocates of the’ King- 
Anderson plan, simply because they need 
assistance and it is the only assistance 
they have heard about. But when I ex- 
plain the Bow bill to them, they are 
pleased, they applaud it, they ask me 
why the leaders of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will not let us debate the 
Bow bill, and they ask us why the news- 
papers of the Nation have given so little 
information concerning it. 

If there is anyone who does not under- 
stand the bill, let me discuss it briefly. 


INDIVIDUAL CHOICE 


It Is based upon individual choice. It 
is a system whereby Government and pri- 
vate enterprise can cooperate to advance 
the welfare of those older citizens who 
need help with health problems. 

Further, it is a system under which a 
son or daughter, or any other relative, 
can discharge his family responsibilities 
for the elderly without undue financial 
strain. And it is a system whereby busi- 
ness and industry can extend to retired 
workers the fine insurance programs now 
provided for active workers. 

The basis for this entire system is an 
income tax credit not unlike the prin- 
ciple so ably advocated by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

An individual over 65 would be guar- 
anteed the means with which to pay the 
premiums on a comprehensive medical 
care insurance program, the details of 
which are stated in the bill. 

The Federal Government would issue 
a medical care insurance certificate to 
anyone over 65 who paid no Federal 
income tax and who was not insured by 
reason of any of the other provisions 
of the bill. He could take that certificate 
to the insurance carrier of his choice 
and use it to pay the premiums. The 
carrier would return it to the Treasury 
where it would be redeemed for cash, or 
the carrier might use it in partial pay- 
ment of its own tax bill. 

Every person over 65 whose income, 
though less than $4,000, was sufficient to 
require him to pay an income tax of $150 
would receive a tax credit in that amount 
so that instead of paying the tax, he 
could use the money to buy the medical 
care program. 

Any person who paid the premiums for 
this protection for a relative past 65 
could take the same tax credit, as could 
any employer with respect to a retired 
employee. 

And for the older persons who pay be- 
tween $1 and $149 in income tax, the tax 
would be forgiven and a certificate is- 
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sued in an amount sufficient to make up 
150. 
; INSURANCE IS AVAILABLE 

About this point in the explanation, 
someone always says that you cannot 
buy the kind of insurance I am talking 
about for $150. Or that someone will be 
left out because he is ill, or had a heart 
attack. And I can only say to these peo- 
ple that they are not abreast of devel- 
opments in health insurance. Tremen- 
dous progress has been made. Policies 
that disregard prior medical condition 
or even current illnesses are common- 
place and they cannot be canceled be- 
cause someone is a bad risk. They are 
guaranteed renewable. This is a devel- 
opment that private enterprise has 
achieved in its own efforts to solve the 
problem, and the achievement should be 
recognized, applauded, and encouragec. 

As to the adequacy of $150, let me say 
that I took occasion to ask actuaries of 
several major companies to draw me a 
plan which would cost that much, They 
did so. That plan is in the Bow bill. 
Later, I wrote to some 80 major insurance 
carriers and asked whether they would 
issue the kind of insurance described in 
my bill for $150. More than half re- 
plied that they would do so. Some have 
assured me that they would be able to 
write even better policies than I have 
established as the Bow bill minimum be- 
cause the market of some 14 million peo- 
ple, and the possibility of combining re- 
sources to insure large groups, would 
make a savings likely. 

Occasionally, I manage to convince the 
opponent of this fact, only to have him 
counter with the argument that my bill 
would constitute a windfall for the in- 
surance carriers. How, I ask, can any- 
thing be more inconsistent? On one 
hand, they say that a company could not 
afford to offer the insurance for $150 and, 
on the other, they charge that it would be 
a windfall or a bonanza. 

Insurance carriers today are trying to 
solve this problem and, in trying to dg so, 
they are willing to cut costs and profits 
to the bone or to do without profits. 

QUESTION OF PROFIT 


But suppose some profit should ac- 
crue. Is that a crime in America? Con- 
sider how the profits of insurance com- 
panies are used today. They are a back- 
bone of development in our economy. 
They are the financial foundation of 
countless new economic enterprises. 
And they pay taxes. We do not expect 
highway contractors to build our high- 
ways without profit. We do not expect 
food suppliers to deliver goods to vet- 
erans hospitals without profit. We do 
not expect Boeing to build aircraft with- 
out profit. Why, then, should anyone 
question the profit of insurance carriers 
providing a desperately needed service? 

I think we shouid encourage insurance 
carriers to perform a service that they 
are well equipped and trained to do, 
thus relieving the Government of a bur- 
den that it is ill equipped to carry. Why 
should we create a new bureaucracy in 
HEW to handle hospitalization when we 
already have adequate private and non- 
profit means of doing so? 

A letter from a constituent, one of the 
thousands who has waited months while 
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his claim for social security disability is 
Processed, wrote to me recently and said 
he hoped that we would never give the 
social security administration responsi- 
bility for hospitalization. He foresaw the 
Same long delays and endless investiga- 
tions before admission to a hospital that 
he is now experiencing before he can 
collect the disability benefits to which he 
is entitled. And I could have told him, 
though I did not, that he was probably 
right. I am told that in Britain it now 
takes up to 2 years to arrange for sur- 
gery under the British plan of national- 
ized medicine. Is that what we want for 
our retired citizens? 

It is true that we have made some pro- 
visions for the older person who is in- 
digent. The Kerr-Mills Act, in effect 
in over 30 States, is beginning to provide 
a good service for the indigent. But I am 
concerned with those who are not in- 
digent just as much as I am concerned 
With the very poor. Must an American 
citizen be reduced to near poverty before 
anyone will raise a hand to help him? 
That is the question. The purpose and 
the importance of the Bow bill is to pro- 
vide help before illness reduces an older 
Couple to indigence; to help them with 
Medical costs before they must exhaust 
their savings or mortgage the family 
home. 


There are so many arguments for the 
Bow bill. 
CHILDREN CAN HELP 
We are told that young people should 
not be forced to deprive themselves or 
their children in order to help aged par- 
ents. This is a new idea to me. I still 
believe that children have an obligation 
to their parents, and I still believe that 
Most young Americans want to discharge 
their obligation. The Bow bill would 
make it so easy to do so, much easier than 
g the regressive payroll tax for 
social security hospitalization to 10 or 11 
Percent of gross earnings, with no deduc- 
tions, 
Ishould think that labor leaders would 
Welcome the Bow bill. Here is a chance 
to secure for retired union members the 
kind of insurance protection they need, a 
Program that most certainly could be 
included in labor-management contracts 
With ease. Can it be that labor leaders 
do not wish to bother with the retired 
Man who no longer pays dues? Or could 
it be that some of them want Govern- 
Ment control of medical care? Perhaps 
that is the explanation. Certainly indi- 
Vidual labor union members with whom 
I have talked endorse my idea. 
I mentioned the social security tax, 
Speaker. Social insurance is the 
. The worker pays into the fund 
during all of the years of his life until 
he retires and then he will be cared for. 
His retirement and hospitalization will 
Come from a self-sustaining fund to 
Which he and his employer contributed 
for 45 years. The administration and 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the AFL-CIO leadership 
and the leaders—though not the rank 
and file—of the National Council of Sen- 
lor Citizens demand that this is the way 
and the only way to finance assistance 
for our old people. They are willing only 
Concede that the general revenue can 
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be used for people who are not part of the 
social security retirement system. 

I wonder why this must be the case. 
Why must everything we do for our old 
people be paid for by a self-sustaining 
fund based on payroll taxes? We donot 
apply this rigid standard to other Fed- 
eral Government programs. With a 
very few exceptions—the interstate high- 
way program and the acquisition of wet- 
lands for waterfowl are the only two I 
think of immediately—all other Federal 
Government programs are paid for out 
of the general revenue of the Treasury, 
or by borrowing, which becomes an obli- 
gation of all of the people. We do not 
put our foreign aid program on a self- 
sustaining pay-as-you go basis. We do 
not put the construction of Federal 
buildings on a self-sustaining pay-as- 
you-go basis. We do not require that the 
farmers alone support farm programs. 
Why then do we single out the elderly, 
the retired Americans, and say that their 
medical care requirements must be 
financed by deductions from wages? 

MEDICAL CARE PRIORITY 


Some reply that it is because medical 
care for the aged would cost so much. 
To that I reply it is high time we set a 
system of priorities among the various 
demands for Federal funds. We should 
estimate our revenue, and put some aside 
to reduce the national debt, and then 
find out what we had left to spend and 
decide what programs are most deserving 
ofashare. Defense is extremely impor- 
tant; perhaps it has first priority. But 
somewhere close behind it, with a high 
Priority indeed, should be the solution 
of the problem that faces a retired 
American when catastrophic illness 
strikes him. Certainly I would give it 
priority far higher than the $3.5 billion 
foreign aid program; far higher than 
amounts spent on Federal hydroelectric 
projects; way ahead of grants for the 
training of Cuban refugee college stu- 
dents, and many, many other programs I 
could mention. This is the straightfor- 
ward way to discharge what I believe is 
a national obligation. 

SOCIALIZED MEDICINE? 


Others say that the administration 
insists upon social security financing, 
and control by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, because the 
King-Anderson bill is only the camel's 
nose under the tent, the first, tiny step 
toward national compulsory health care 
for all citizens. This is brought out 
clearly in a column by Joseph Kraft in 
the Evening Star of September 4. 
Writing of the Senate action, Mr. Kraft 
says: 

Medicare was a particularly touchy issue 
because it involved a basic principle, the 
use of the social security system to finance 
health benefits. Once the principle has been 
accepted, it is merely a question of money. 
While the opening payments will be small, 
the door has been opened. It is now predic- 
table that, step by step, over the years, the 
United States will develop a full-scale pro- 
gram of health insurance for all citizens. 


Here is the real motive, and the reason 
why there is so much opposition to the 
King-Anderson biil. 

Few people wish to see the day when 
the Federal bureaucracy will control all 
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of the medical care and health facilities 
of this Nation. Government medicine 
will be bad medicine for the people of 
America. Instead of the highest stand- 
ards of medical care in the entire world, 
we will be reduced to the inadequate and 
unsatisfactory system that has been the 
lot of the people of Great Britain since 
nationalized medicine was established. 

These are my arguments and this is 
my plea to the leadership of this House 
and the President to abandon their stub- 
born insistence that their way is the only 
way to help our retired citizens. Open 
the door to other suggestions. Let us 
consider alternative plans. Let us de- 
bate the Bow bill. This is a problem 
that needs solution. It is time to act 
on it now. 


Final Newsletter to Constitutents of the 2d 
Session—88th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, 
I would like to include in the Recorp the 
final issue of my newsletter which will 
be forwarded to my constituency. 

The newsletter follows: 

RESULTS OF 88TH CONGRESS—2D SESSION 


At long last the 2d session of the 88th 
Congress has passed into history. Unlike the 
“do nothing” first session of this Congress, 
this was a do ” session. Many of 
the legislative acts passed were not needed, 
not desired, and counterproductive of the 
best interests of the country. This Congress 
invaded the rights of the citizen more deeply 
by time after time going beyond that wise 
limitation establshed by Abraham 
when he said, “The Government should do 
for the people only those things they cannot 
do for themselves.” 

In evaluating a Congress, it is well first to 
look at its fiscal performance. This 2d ses- 
sion of the 88th Congress appropriated a 
total of $105,962,918,996. By com) the 
first session aprpopriated $103,798,634,671, 
while the 2d session of the 87th Congress 
appropriated $102,661,536,812. As a further 
comparison, the appropriations for the last 
fiscal year of the Eisenhower administration 
were $83,799,241,957. Thus, in less than 4 
years of Kennedy-Johnson administration, 
appropriations have gone up over $22 billion, 
or approximately 32 percent. Even so, this 
Congress appropriated $4,134,439,560 less 
than the administration requested. Had 
this cut not been made, the appropriations 
for this Congress would have been in excess 
of $109 billion. I do not intend to indicate 
that I am satisfied with the Congress per- 
formance, but I think it is fair to say that 
Congress is still acting as some anchor to 
windward against an executive department 
which seems bent on spending more and 
more of the country’s substance, and leaving 
less and less of it for the people themselves 
to use. 

The following bills (and I am only includ- 
ing those which seem to be most important) 
became law during this Congress: 

1. Library Services Act amendment: The 
original Library Services Act was adopted in 
order to give some aid to rural and isolated 
communities in providing bookmobDiles, and 
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the like. I was on the Education and Labor 
Committee when the original bill was passed, 
and supported it wholeheartedly. However, 
the amendment, in typical bureaucratic 
style, tripled the size of the expenditures, 
and has moved the concept of library serv- 
ices aid into urban areas as well as rural. 
This has gotten beyond the concept of the 
Federal Government doing things for the 
people which the people cannot do for them- 
selves, and therefore I felt it necessary to 
oppose this extension. 

2. Civil rights bill: This bill provided for 
Federal penalties for the denial of voting. 
failure to desegregate public schools, dis- 
crimination in federally aided programs, and 
extended the life of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission for 4 years. These portions of the 
bill I favored. However, there was a public 
accommodations section affecting the opera- 
tion of restaurants, lunch counters, soda 
fountains, gas stations, hotels and the like, 
which I deem to be in contravention of the 
constitutional guarantees for the peaceful 
enjoyment of private property. Also, there is 
a penalty for discrimination in employment 
practices. I deemed the latter to be desir- 
able, but unenforceable. 

While I am just as much against discrim- 
ination in public accommodations or em- 
ployment as anyone can be, in my opinion, 
this cannot be accomplished successfuly by 
Federal legislation any more than we could 
successfully bar the sale of intoxicants by 
constitutional amendment. In both in- 
stances, we have tried to legislate in the field 
of individual morality. It cannot be done. 

3. Peace Corps authorization: The 
vote came on a motion to recommit to cut 
the amount authorized from $115 million 
down to $95.7 million. In my opinion, the 
Peace Corps has done a good job and has not 
wasted the money which has been appro- 
priated to it. I, therefore, voted against the 
motion to recommit, and in so doing gave a 
vote of confidence to the Peace Corps. 

4. Federal employees’ pay increase: This 
bill provides for $545 million more to be 
spent on salaries for the Federal Establish- 
ment each year. In addition, it called for a 
raise in salary of Members of Congress from 
$22,500 to $32,500. I voted against it, be- 
cause I felt that giving Congressmen a raise 
under the present circumstances would be 
Uke raising the pay of a board of directors of 
a corporation which is operating in the red. 
When we balance the budget, we will de- 
serve a pay raise. 

5. NASA authorization: This bill provided 
$5.2 billion for activities of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration for 
fiscal year 1965. As a former member of the 
Independent Offices Subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee, I have had un- 
usual opportunities to observe the NASA 
programs. While I have voted to cut the 
man-in-space program down to the pace 
contemplated by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, Iam very much in favor of most of the 
NASA effort. Therefore, on balance I voted 
for the authorization bill. 

6. Cotton-wheat bill: In my opinion, the 
Philosophy of the bill finally adopted was 
all wrong. It will get the Government deeper 
into agriculture, instead of getting it on the 
road to extrication. It is an expensive bill 
to the taxpayer, and, in my opinion, in the 
long run it is against the best interest of the 
cotton farmers of our State. Therefore, I 
voted against the Senate version of the bill, 
which version has now become law. I had 
previously voted for the House version, 
which contained certain safeguards, and 
pointed toward eventual savings for both the 
cotton farmer and the taxpayer. 

7. Agricultural Appropriations Act: When 
this bill was being considered, there was a 
motion to prohibit the use of any funds for 
payment of export subsidies on any surplus 
agricultural commodities sold to Communist 
countries. This very sensible motion lost by 
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one yote, with 182 Democrats joining five 
Republicans to defeat it. I voted In favor of 
the motion, along with 155 other Republicans 
and 30 Democrats. 

8. On June 18, 1964, the House voted 203 to 
182 to increase the public debt limit to $324 
billion. Not a single Republican voted to 
increase the debt limit. Personally, I feel 
that the debt limit is an artificial barrier 
which has little practical value, unless an 
administration is in power which has dem- 
onstrated its inability or unwillingness to 
live within its means. I submit that this ad- 
ministration has demonstrated exactly that, 
and, therefore, I favor using the debt limit 
to curb public spending as much as possible. 

9. Mass transit bill: This bill authorizes a 
brand new Federal program of grants to 
States and localities to build or improve 
mass transit systems. The bill authorizes 
$375 million over a 3-year period. However, 
it is well known that this amount is only 
the beginning, and that eventually this pro- 
gram if continued will call for a Federal out- 
lay of at least $10 billion. I voted against it 
because many of our localities have already 
demonstrated that they can attack and defeat 
their mass transit problems, either by them- 
selves or with the help of the State in which 
they are situated. Here, again, is a program 
in which the Federal Government has no 
business. 

10. The land and water conservation bill: 
This bill provided for the establishment of 
a fund to assist the States and Federal agen- 
cies in meeting present and future outdoor 
recreation demands and needs of the Ameri- 
can people. This appears to be a very mer- 
itorious bill, and I voted in favor of its 
consideration, 

11. The wilderness bill: This bill, which 
has been around for a long time, provides for 
the establishment of a national wilderness 
preservation system. The fact that it has 
been considered for many years, and nego- 
tiated between interested parties is borne 
Pe bs e Reap 1 were 374 votes in 

or 0 one in the negative, T 
in favor of the bill, 8 vota. 

12. Antipoverty bill: This bill has some 
features which are good, but in my opinion, 
many more which are bad. Therefore, I 
voted against it. Many people are pleased 
with the idea of a job corps being created 
because they associate it with the fine work 
done by the Civilian Conservation Corps in 
the thirties. While I doubt that our present 
Position is comparable to the one we occu- 
pied in the thirties, I would be willing to 
try a job corps, as a means of getting young 
men off the streets temporarily so that they 
might be aided in finding themselves. How- 
ever, it will not solve the problem of school 
dropouts, undertraining, and juvenile de- 
8 by itself. 

e rest of the bill mainly deals with 
urban and rural community action pro- 


ered in other legislation. In fact, the U.S. 
Government spents $8 billion a year right 
now fighting poverty. It is difficult to see 
how this act can perform the miracles its 
5 tor it. 

13. Pay or mili personnel: This 
bill increased the 5 members of the 
armed services. The pay increase is needed, 
and will help us attract the type of people 
required to give us really professional armed 
services. I voted in favor of it. 

14. Amendments to the National Housing 
Act: While I am very much in favor of the 
Federal Housing Administration program 
for mortgage insurance, and some of the 
other phases of our Federal housing program, 
this bill went far beyond the proper scope 
of Federal activity. Among other things, it 
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vides for relocation payments for property 
owners affected by “coal mine subsidence or 
underground mine fires.” Because of the 
very extravagant nature of this bill, I felt 
it necessary to vote against it even though 
I agreed with much of it. 

15. A veterans pension bill passed both 
Houses of Congress in the last few minutes 
of this session. I voted for the bill. Under 
this law, every person drawing a pension will 
receive an increase. Interested veterans will 
soon be notified by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion of the exact increare which can be ex- 
pected. Under this law, World War II and 
Korean veterans who have service-connected 
disabilities can purchase up to $10,000 of 
National Service Life Insurance, This same 
option is also extended to veterans with non- 
service-connected disabilities who are un- 
insurable commercially. 

This Congress will also be-noted for some 
of the laws which it did not pass. 

1. It did not pass a bill for medical care 
for the aged under social security. The 
House of Representatives adopted a bill to 
provide for an increase in social security pay- 
ments for which I voted. The Senate tacked 
on a medicare proposal. The whole bill, in- 
cluding the increase for rocial security re- 
cipients died in conference. 

It is particularly unfortunate that the 
standard provisions of the rocial security bill 
did not become law. Not only did they pro- 
vide for an increase of $7 across the board 
for social security recipients (which is cer- 
tainly badly needed), but also provided for a 
substantial increase in the amount that the 
people drawing social security can receive 
from their labors without loss of benefit pay- 
ments. There is much criticism of the 
Democratic majority in the Congress and the 
Johnson administration for allowing all of 
this legislation to “go down the drain" be- 
cause the Congress would not pass a bill 
which included medicare. This is another 
example of the arrogance of the executive 
department in demanding that the legisla- 
tive branch completely abdicate its preroga- 
tives and abandon its own views at the wish 
of the President. The persons who will suf- 
fer from this callousness will be those least 
able to bear it—social security recipients. 

2. Neither the Tuck bill, the Dirksen-Mans- 
field amendment, or a constitutional amend- 
ment to deal with reapportionment cases was 
adopted. This apparently leaves the Supreme 
Court and inferior, Federal courts free to 
continue along the same lines they have 
started insofar as the organization of con- 
gressional districts, and of the two Houses of 
State legislatures are concerned. 

3. The Appalachia bill was not passed. 
This wus a bill to provide rather massive aid 
to areas in the Appalachian Mountain regions 
in the form of grants and loans, for the 
rehabilitation of these areas. This is a re- 
gional antipoverty effort, and will undoubted- 
ly be brought up in the next Congress. I do 
not plan to vote for it, if I am a Member of 
the next Congress. 

If this Congress has a hallmark, it is the 
return of subservience of the legislation to 
the Executive, which was so characteristics of 
New Deal days. Whether this return has 
been caused by armtwisting, promises of re- 
ward, or other reasons I am unable to tell. 
Suffice it to say during the early part of the 
Kennedy administration there appeared to be 
a lot of independence of thought and action 
in the House and Senate. I happen to feel 
that that type of legislative atmosphere is 
good for the country. Since the succession 
of President Johnson, legislation has 
which most people would have felt had not 
the slightest chance of parsing, and which I 
am sure most of the Members of Congress 
would have voted against, on a secret ballot. 

No matter how the elections came out, it is 
my hope that the independence of Congress 
will be reestablished in the 89th Congress. 
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The election on November 3 is an important 
one, as every election is. Vote for the candi- 
dates of your choice, but vote. 

Visitors: Mrs. Lon Smith, Mrs. Vida R. 
Grassie, Mr. and Mrs. J. Earl Smith, Mrs. 
Alice Flickinger, Mr. and Mrs. Horton, Yaeger 
and Catherine, Mr. and.Mrs. Lee Hempy, 
Mrs. Louis Booker, Jr., Miss Marthanna Book- 
er, Miss Novaline Thurlow, Miss Beatrice J. 
MacClary, Mr. and Mrs. L. J, Estrada, and 
Gary, Mr, and Mrs. Richard Fennemore, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. C. Curran, Mr. and Mrs. D. Jones, 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Harward and Paulina, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Scheid Roger, and Larry 
Gault. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Gerber, Dick Spurlock, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest H. Hill, Tom, Gregory, 
and Pamela, William Bruce Barton, Carole 
and Mike Cotten. 

Mr. and Mrs. Don Sanderson, Sue and Kay, 
Americo Lazzari, Mr. and Mrs. G. G. Gaskin, 
Paul R. Madden, Harlen O. Wold, Robert M. 
Jaap, Chris C. Tountas, Dr. and Mrs. W. Al- 
bert Brewer and family, Helen Rymal. Mrs. 
JoAnn Freeman, and family. Charles B. Bit- 
ner, Mr. and Mrs. George Waggoner, Mr. J. D. 
Waggoner, Virginia A. Canfield, Ralph Gruhn. 

Floyd Auckly, Ronald H. Burks, Mr. and 
Mrs, Ralph Babel, Villa L. Horner, Col. and 
Mrs. E. M. J. Alenius, Mr. and Mrs. Elmer T. 
Kemper, Dr. Karl H. Pfuetze, Hon. Priscilla 
Hays and Bruce, Mr. and Mrs. J. Warren, Mrs. 
Elmer D. Clark, Capt. and Mrs. Robert John- 
son, Mr. Spencer Stewart, Keith S. Brown, 
Pred H. Bitner, John B. Smith, Jr., Mrs. G. 
Robert Herberger, Mr. and Mrs, C. L. Spoon- 
more, S. Ed. Greenwood, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon 
Green, Ray Adkins, Mr, and Mrs. William 
Hungerford and family. 

Mrs. Jerrey Conroy and Bill, Roscoe C. 
Hildebrandt, Herman Laffoon, Bill Alcaida, 
Norman Scott, Homer M. Gilliland, Dempsey 
Scott, Harry Laffoon, Henry Little, Denice 
Florence, Agnes Savilla, William J. White, 
Dick Welsh, William Savilla, William Ray Al- 
Caida, and Peter Homer, Sr. 


The Sugar Problem 
SPEECH 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join in the remarks of the distinguished 
Majority leader. My knowledge of this 
Matter is not as extensive as that of the 
Majority leader, but, upon the adoption 
by the Senate of the sugar amendment 
to a tariff matter originating in the Ways 
and Means Committee, I became aware 
Quickly of the interest of the distin- 
Buished majority whip and of the distin- 
Suished gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Wits], and of other Members of the 

delegation, as well as delega- 
tions of other States interested in this 
Problem. 

I should like for their friends to know 
that they discussed this matter with me 
on numerous occasions. They were most 
hopeful that some arrangement could be 
Worked out whereby some additional leg- 
islation could be passed in this session of 
Congress. 
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We made the effort of trying to get the 
matter to conference, as the membership 
here knows, in order to try as best we 
could to help resolve this very perplex- 
ing problem and a problem which I know 
is of great interest to these gentlemen. 


Congressman Rostenkowski Reports to the 
People of the Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I submit the following report 
to the residents of Illinois’ Eighth Con- 
gressional District as a composite self- 
analysis of the legislative activities of 
the 88th Congress and my activities as 
their Representative. 

With sine die adjournment on October 
3, 1964, the 88th Congress was in session 
longer than any other peacetime Con- 
gress. The first session lasted until 
Christmas eve, while the second session 
remained active for 9 months of this 
year. But the results of the action 
taken, can label the 88th as a “do some- 
thing“ Congress. It should be said that 
its theme was “Progress and Prosperity 
With a Purpose.” In all areas, its many 
accomplishments have labeled it as “one 
of the top legislative performers of our 
time.“ Roscoe Drummond of the Chi- 
cago Sun Times wrote, “Its record of 
achievement merits the praise and es- 
teem of the whole Nation.” And I might 
add that we have recovered our position 
as the No. 1 Nation in the world. 
It took 4 years of sound and responsible 
leadership under the Kennedy-Johnson 
administration and through progressive 
legislation we have regained the momen- 
tum necessary to forge ahead. But the 
success we do enjoy is not complete and 
much remains to be accomplished if we 
hope to maintain our position as leader 
of the free world and eventually defeat 
the communistic slavery which still en- 
gulfs part of the world. And this defeat 
can be accomplished not by forceful 
means—although we will never relax our 
defense posture, but will keep it strong 
as a deterrent against Communist ag- 
gression—but by the example of the 
riches that can be enjoyed through free 
enterprise, which cannot go unnoticed by 
the enslaved peoples, regardless of the 
censorship that surrounds them. The 
examples set by the free world, with us as 
its leader, will be the inspiration needed 
by the enslaved to shake their shackles 
and become part of the great society of 
freedom and enjoy its fruits. 

Our forward motion on the road to 
recovery reached high gear in the last 9 
months. But the acceleration started 4 
years ago and with each succeeding year, 
we picked up speed to reach the momen- 
tum we now enjoy and which will cata- 
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pult us to greater progress in the future. 

I present this report for its readers to 
take note of what was necessary to re- 
gain our stature. And I also make it to 
show that important issues failed to be 
improved and must be brought to the 
forefront in the next Congress. Some 
might say they are “lost” causes, but the 
legislative process takes time and con- 
sidering all that was necessary to get us 
moving again, time was at a premium. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 

For the United States to regain its 
position as a progressive, prosperous na- 
tion, importance fell upon legislation 
dealing with our economic problems and 
to establish programs for economic 
growth. Of the legislation enacted, the 
most significant had to be the tax bill of 
1963, which was written by the House 
Ways and Means Committee of which I 
am now a member. When the Kennedy 
administration first suggested the possi- 
bility of a sizable individual and corpo- 
rate tax cut in 1961, the President’ Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers advanced the 
theory that the Federal tax burden 
should be reduced to stimulate use of the 
country’s full economic capacity. 
Through this program we could increase 
the amount of national income, which 
would result in more revenue to bring a 
balance to the budget. The legislation 
was attacked by sarcastic nonbelievers 
who felt we would destroy our price 
structure and create chaos in our Na- 
tion’s already floundering economy. But 
since the enactment of the tax reduction 
bill in February of this year, the dubious 
have been proven wrong and the econ- 
omy has blossomed. Federal tax reve- 
nues are at a record level showing an 
increase of $2.5 billion for the first 7 
months of this year as compared to the 
same period last year. Our gross na- 
tional product has reached an annual 
rate of $618.5 billion in the second quar- 
ter, exceeding the predicted $617 billion, 
and far above the $577.4 billion for the 
same period last year. 

Business enterprises are expanding 
and modernizing much faster than pre- 
dicted. Capital spending is $4.3 billion 
ahead of last year. 

Retail sales are booming and should 
reach a record volume of about $260 bil- 
lion by this year’s end. We are well 
ahead of the $246.4 billion in 1963 and 
double the volume of 17 years ago. 

And in spite of this increased spending 
individual savings are at an alltime 
high—$35.4 billion for this year’s second 
quarter compared with last year’s figure 
of $27.1 billion. 

Unemployment has dropped and will 
continue to do so with other programs 
now underway. The economy should 
continue to move upward in the months 
ahead. 

The passage of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act will assist those swept by the 
tide of progress that leaves backwaters 
of unemployment. The 3-year author- 
ized program provides for a job corps 
training youth in conservation camps 
and in urban and rural residential train- 
ing centers, a work-training program for 
youths on the community level, commu- 
nity action programs involving Federal 
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aid and direction to civic groups and 
other private organizations, a domestic 
peace corps to be known as VISTA— 
Volunteers in Service to America—and a 
number of programs for rural areas. 

With the extension of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act to June 
30, 1967, we are assisting the displaced 
persons who are victims of automation 
to update their knowledge so they can be 
available for the many opportunities that 
result through progress. ‘These people 
can thus keep pace with our new ad- 
vanced society and be self-supporting 
while contributing their share to needs 
of our country. With expanding em- 
ployment we can look to further tax re- 
ductions in many areas, while reaching 
a true balanced budget. With continued 
reductions in many areas of Government 
spending the scales can be favorably 
reversed. 

This Congress approved fair minimum 
wages in many areas heretofore not cov- 
ered, and provided equal wages for 
women doing the same job as their male 
counterpart. 

With pay raises granted to postal and 
classified Federal employees as well as 

to the military, they can keep pace with 
the advancements. in our economy. 
e VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 


In the closing hours of the 88th Con- 
gress, we passed a compromised veter- 
ans’ pension bill to increase pensions for 
most war veterans and reopened the na- 
tional service life insurance program for 
a limited number of veterans. The bill’s 
provisions on pensions cover veterans of 
World War I, World War II, and the 
Korean war who have at least 10-per- 
cent disability that is not connected with 
their military service. Widows are also 
included. 

To be eligible for a pension a veteran 
or widow. must have an income of less 
than $1,800 a year if they are without 
dependents or less than $3,000 a year if 

they have dependents. 

Under the insurance compromise, all 
veterans who have disability resulting 
from military service will have a year 
to enroll in the NSLI program. Their 
premiums for $10,000 of life insurance: 
$149.20 a year at age 35; $288.40 a year 
if they are 45; and $365.40 a year if they 
are 55. 

In addition, veterans with non-sery- 
ice-connected disabilities who are un- 
able to obtain insurance from private 
firms will be eligible. Their premiums 
for $10,000 of life insurance would be 
$100.80 a year at age 35; $287.10 a year 
at age 45; and $451.30 a year at age 55. 

EDUCATION 

This Congress was quite cognizant of 
the technical advancements taken place 
in our way of life, and we realized the 
need of proper education for our youth. 
We met the challenge before us with 
sound programs to provide the needed 
education to our young so they can be 
prepared to face the challenges of the 
future. 

With the extension of the National 
Defense Education Act we enable prom- 
ising students who seek a college educa- 
tion to borrow money from the Federal 
Government, working in cooperation 
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with the higher institutes of learning, 
which is needed to finance this education. 
The money is to be paid by installments 


-after the individual has become self- 


supporting. This program is truly one 
of the most progressive pieces of legisla- 
tion of modern time. Students that have 
benefited from this act when it was first 
established in 1958 are now repaying 
their obligation with interest. 

With other programs adopted to assist 
in financing the construction of needed 
academic and related facilities; assist- 
ance in the aid of education of nurses 
and other professional personnel in the 
health field; and assistance in vocational 
educational programs, we, in this Con- 
gress, have faced the challenge of ad- 
vancing the education of our youth 
through sound judgment. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND SECURITY 

This Congress has not jeopardized our 
security in the world. We have provided 
for the military strength of this Nation, 
which is second to none. We have ad- 
vanced our weaponry systems, main- 
tained a balance of available manpower 
for defense at a moment’s notice, if it 
should be needed, and generally con- 
tinue our sound program of preparedness 
as a deterrent against aggression. And 
although this phase of our Federal Gov- 
ernment operation requires the largest 
part of our revenue for its support, we 
reduced the cost of financing it by half 
a billion dollars from the previous fiscal 
year, without endangering our position. 
It is most ironical that we, a nation 
that does not desire world conquest but 
seeks to live in peace, must maintain 
the strongest military might to check 
aggression. It is unfortunate that we 


_have to tax ourselves to this extreme, but 


it is an investment in protection for our 
homes, our resources, and our future. 
An investment against the destruction 
of self-determination as our way of life. 
SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


The strongest opposition to the pro- 
gram of progress in this Congress cen- 
tered on providing for our senior years. 
Since the enactment of the Social Secu- 
rity Act back in the thirties—which has 
proven its worth to the point that it is 
reluctantly being recognized as a sound 
program of security and dignity for our 
senior citizens by those who have opposed 
all of its concepts since its beginning— 
the attack against improving this pro- 
gram is the strongest conducted by the 
conservative element in Congress. Al- 
though their present national leader 
states that he supports the social security 
system and wants to see it strengthened, 
he has led the action to oppose it. 

Our biggest failure in this Congress 
was to approve much needed improve- 
ments in the Social Security Act. I had 
hoped we could reach an agreement on 
establishing a needed medical care plan 
under its provisions, but the most inten- 
sified assault on any piece of legislation 
in this Congress was focused on this, one 
of the truly worthy pieces of legislation 
considered. It was stymied in Congress 
and the reluctant opposition would not 
yield their position. The end result was 
the loss of across-the-board benefit in- 
creases, benefits to children who attend 
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school full time after reaching age 18 
and until age 22, lowering the age limit 
for widows to be eligible for benefits, and 
to enable certain groups of self-employed 
to be covered under the act if they so 
desired. 

It was a bitter pill to swallow but as I 
have said, there are times when the leg- 
islative process is slow, especially when 
powerful opponents delay and sidetrack 
the issue. However, we cannot give up 
and I believe that the will of the people 
in their strong support of the Social Se- 
curity Act and the need for the improve- 
ments I have mentioned, should pre- 
vail and we must work for these improve- 
ments in the next Congress. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


We continued aid to nations in great 
need, who are struggling to reach a posi- 
tion of self-reliance, and the progress 
being made by these nations has enabled 
us to reduce the costs of support. This is 
insurance for free world strength. 

The establishment and continued work 
of the Peace Corps has been most benefi- 
cial in proving to the world that we de- 
sire peace and prosperity for all nations 
of the free world. 

DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


Many improvements have been made 
in this area. We have faced the problem 
of meeting the demands of national 
transportation, both public and private, 
through the Mass Transportation Act. 
We met the challenge of urban renewal 
and the need for low-cost public housing, 
and we continued to improve our high- 
Way systems. 

We looked after the needs of the men- 
tally retarded; and provided for the con- 
struction of additional hospitals while 
modernizing those now in existence. 

We have insured the rights of all citi- 
zens in all areas of our Nation, which we, 
in Illinois, have recognized and enjoyed 
under State laws dating back to the year 
of 1885. 

We have acted to control water and air 
pollution and to seek means of eliminat- 
ing these hazards to our health. We took 
a positive approach in developing out- 
door recreation programs and preserving 
our wilderness areas for us to enjoy in 
our leisure hours. 

PERSONAL REPORT 


I am grateful to the citizens of the 
Eighth Congressional District in Chi- 
cago, II., for their confidence and support 
in this, the 88th Congress, as well as the 
86th and 87th Congresses. This encour- 
agement was most inspiring in accepting 
the important position as majority whip 
of Illinois, and a seat on the important 
Ways and Means Committee—the com- 
mittee on committees—on which my col- 
leagues elected to have me serve. And I 
hope that the roles I have assumed in 
this Congress will be a sense of pride to 
every one of the 490,000 residents of the 
Eighth Congressional District of Tli- 
nois, as I have been proud to serve. 

This may appear to be a lengthy report 
but it is only a comprehensive analysis 
of the action of the 88th Congress. 
Therefore, my constituents can obtain 
more detailed information by writing me 
if they so desire. If they seek personal 
service for any of their problems, my dis- 
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trict office at 2547 West North Avenue, 
Chicago, II., will be open daily from 9 
a. m. to 5 p.m. and on Monday and Thurs- 
day evenings from 7 until 9 p.m. during 
the winter months. Although the vol- 
ume of mail I have received this past 
year has greatly increased, I have geared 
my staff to look after the needs of my 
constituents and make every effort to 
acknowledge their requests as quickly as 
Possible. I shall continue to look for- 
ward to hearing from them, 


Annual Legislative Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am sub- 
Mitting herewith a copy of my annual 
legislative report for the 88th Congress, 
2d session, which will be mailed to the 
residents of the 13th District of Hlinois 
later this week. 

The legislative report follows: 

ANNUAL LEGISLATIVE ReportT—1964: 88TH 

CONGRESS, 2p SESSION 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The campaign banners 
of most candidates for public office have been 
fully unfurled for over a month, and, amidst 
the drama of a presidential election year, the 
now soniewhat weary Members of Congress 
are finally able to head home from Washing- 
ton for the final month of our campaigns. 
During the recordbreaking 88th Congress, 
the House of Re tatives has studied, 
debated, and voted on over 2,000 bills, resolu- 
tions, amendments, and motions, which 
touch on every conceivable topic affecting 
the welfare and security of our Nation. 

Some interesting statistics: The 68th Con- 
gress one of the longest in the history of 
our country—has filled close to 60.00 pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 18,700 meas- 
ures were introduced for consideration, more 
than 1,600 bills, resolutions, etc., passed the 
House, and over 945 bills became law. 

The role of the Congress: Since the con- 
vening of the first Congress, each Member 
as been charged with the responsibility of 
helping to accomplish the lofty goals for gov- 
trnment set forth in the Constitution, and 
each mensure considered must be tested 
against these guidelines. Nonetheless, in 
passing on the legislative proposals which 
dome before us the deliberations are neces- 
sartly reduced to practical considerations, 
Such as: 

Where can this problem be best solved? 
Consideration of the nature of the problem 
Involved, and a judgment as to which level 
of government, if any, is best suited to han- 
dle that problem; 

How can this problem best be solved? — De- 
bate as to the workability of the solution pro- 
Posed; and 

Which problems must urgently need atten- 
tion, which can be deferred?—An evaluation 
of the financial resources available to meet 
u problems of Government, and an assess- 
Ment of the relative urgency of one issue as 
Compared with other problems—keeping in 
ae that national revenues are not unlim- 

Assessing legislative priorities: The budg- 
et battle’: Each: Congressman has the soli- 
tiry and painstaking responsibility of 
Carefully studying and evaluating the merits 
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and costs of the many measures considered, 
and of assessing the urgency and priority of 
each in the entire legislative spectrum. 
Thus, particularly in a year with an $8 bil- 
lion deficlt—making total deficits in the past 
3 years of over $20 billlon—it was necessary 
to ask not only whether a program was sound 
and necessary, but, also, whether it was of 
sufficiently high priority that it should take 
precedence over other worthwhile programs. 

Attendance record: House average, 78 per- 
cent; RUMSFELD attendance, plus 96 percent. 

President Johnson called his budget one 
of “economy and progress“ which “carries 
us a giant step toward a balanced budget.” 
But Representative Clarence Cannon, Demo- 
crat, of Missouri, chairman of the powerful 
House Appropriations Committee, said that 
“this budget is higher, now lower, than the 
current year“ and “signifies more, not less, 
spending.“ Controversy has also centered on 
alleged recent shifting of expenditures from 
the current budget year to the prior budget, 
so as to attribute some of the Johnson deficit 
to the Kennedy administration. From the 
standpoint of new spending authority, the 
1965 budget unfortunately points to the 
likelihood of continued Federal deficits. 

Bills introduced: Part of a Congressman’s 
Tesponsibility is to identify problems and 
initiate action to resolve them. I have in- 
troduced or sponsored several bills and reso- 
lutions, including measures: 

To raise the annual earnings limitation 
(now $1,200) for individuals receiving social 
security benefits so they may earn more 
without a reduction in benefits. 

To permit individual tax deductions for 
education expenses. This approach to educa- 
tion financing came within a few votes of 
adoption when Senator RIBICOFF, Democrat, 
of Connecticut, offered such a propdsal in 
the Senate earlier this year. 

To express the sense of the House of Rep- 
resentatives condemning Government-sup- 
ported persecution of religious minorities 
and anti-Semitic practices in the Soviet 
Union. (A sense of Congress resolution on 
this subject became law as an amendment 
to the foreign aid bill in the final days of 
this session.) 

To call for an investigation by the House 
of conflicts of interest in financial activities 
of Congressmen and congressional employees. 

To permit certain mailing privileges to 
facilitate disemination of educational mate- 
rial for the blind. 

Space Committee work—House Committee 
on Science and Astronautics: We have seen 
in the last 2 years some dramatic examples 
of U.S. space proficiency, As a member of 
the House Science and Astronautics Commit- 
tee, I have been privileged to participate 
closely in the consideration of authoriza- 
tion bills for the U.S. space programs. This 
Nation is committed to successfully meeting 
the challenge of space both with respect to 
civilian applications as well as the military 
threat which space breakthroughs pose. Our 
commitments must be met. However, the 
whole story is not told in headline events 
such as John Glenn's orbital flight or the 
Ranger moon landing. There is evidence 
that the Soviets are directing much of their 
Space effort to military uses, as President 
Johnson recently confirmed, and it would 
be folly to overlook the development of this 
aspect of our space program. ently, 
I introduced a resolution to create a Select 
Committee on National Space Policy to re- 
view and appraise U.S. space goals and pri- 
orities. As a member of the Space Commit- 
tee, I have supported budget restrictions 
which I believed would not hamper the 
effectiveness of the space program wherever 
possible, but have worked and voted to keep 
U.S. space efforts moving ahead. 

Summer intern program: I have instituted 
a program for college students who reside 
in the 13th district. Each summer a young 
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man and woman are selected to serve as “con- 
gressional interns” for 6 weeks on my Wash- 
ington staff, to gain practical experience in 
Government and to encourage interest in 
public service. : 

OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO THE 13TH DISTRICT 

Aircraft noise: At my request, the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics ac- 
cepted a reallocation of funds within the 
NASA budget for the purpose of stepping up 
research programs to alleviate the increas- 
ingly critical problem of aircraft noises. 
Noises from both conventional and jet sir- 
craft today represent a serious annoyance, 
particularly in urban and suburban areas. 
With millions of dollars being spent to de- 
velop supersonic aircraft, this problem 
promises to become more critical in future 
years unless immediate steps are taken to 
protect the homeowner's peaceful enjoy- 
ment of his property while accommodating 
mecessary progress in aircraft development. 

Government publications available: Con- 
gressman are provided with materials and 
publications for distribution to constituents. 
Examples of the types of material available 
on request include: reproduced copies of 
President Kennedy's Inaugural Address, the 
Pledge of Allegiance, a booklet entitled “Our 
American Government,” another entitled 
“Our Flag,” etc, 

American flags: American flags which have 
been flown over the Capitol can be secured 
through my office. Sizes: 3 by 5 feet, $2.50; 
5 by 8 feet, 65.60. Please include the name 
and address of the person or organization to 
whom the flag will be presented. 

Academy nominations: Applications are 
now being accepted from young men inter- 


‘ested In attending the U.S. Military, Naval, 


Air Force, and Merchant Marine Academies 
for classes entering June 1966. Applicants 
must be U.S. citizens, between 17 and 22 
years of age, single, and residents of the 
13th Congressional District of Nliuois. 
Selection is based on merit. 

Communication with the 13th district: In 
addition to frequent speaking appearances, 
meetings, and visits with civic groups and 
individuals, I have tried, always, to keep the 
district informed about legislation and con- 
gressional matters through the annual “na- 
tional issues poll,” the “legislative report,” 
my weekly radio “Report from Washington,” 
and periodic “newsletters” on the activities 
of Congress, mailed to the 13th district resi- 
dents. These reports are available on re- 
quest. Please notify my Washington office 
if you wish to be placed on the mailing list. 

WHAT'S AHEAD IN THE NEXT CONGRESS 


The 88th Congress has made some strides 
forward. We can expect even more difficult 
decisions in the coming years. As we re- 
view past accomplishments, it is well to note 
* some problems which still confront 

wrod peace: This illusive but ever pres- 
ent goal remains unachieved as wars rage 
around the globe. There is no more precious 
possession than freedom, and ours is a heavy 
but noble and necessary responsibility as the 
bastion of freedom and leader of the free 
world. 

The economy: Fiscal responsibility, en- 

ent to economic growth, and seri- 
ous attention to the problems and benefits of 
automation are mutters of high priority for 
the coming Congress. 

Corruption in Government: Congress must 
come to grips with corruption in Govern- 
ment and confiicts of interest to assure that 
those in public office serve but one master 
the people. We cannot tolerate another 
Bobby Baker case. . 

Congressional reform: The next Congress 
must recognize that the proper formulation 
of legislation requires adequate committee 
staffing for the minority as well as the ma- 
jority party, and give consideration to plac- 
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ing control of the chief investigating com- 
mittees of the House and Senate with the 


party not in control of the White House to 


assure vigorous investigation of wrongdoing. 

The President: We must no longer delay 
resolying questions relating to Presidential 
succession, Presidential disability, and Pres- 
idential protection, 

Other matters: Hopefully, the coming 
Congress will give attention to the estab- 
lishment of a “Freedom Academy” to train 
men to cope with the more subtle, nonmili- 
tary problems of the cold war; demand of 
the administration improvements in postal 
service; seriously study the vital question 
of Federal-State relationships if we sre to 
cope effectively with the problems of a mod- 
ern, changing, and dynamic society; and give 
prompt consideration to revision of the 
burdensome excise tax structure. 

These are big orders, and there are no 
easy solutions. But I am confident that 
this Nation, blessed with its great human and 
economic resources, can effectively meet 
them. The extent to which each individual 
concerns himself with these challenges and 
with the working Government, will deter- 
mine our success in meeting them. 

Campaigns, elections, and you: There is 
no greater force in our society than an in- 
formed and expressed public opinion. Each 
individual has a responsibility to participate 
in the processes of government by selecting 
public officials at all levels. In the 1960 elec- 
tion, an average of 205 people per precinct 
voted for one party, 206 per precinct voted 
for the other party, and 224 of the potential 
voters per precinct didn’t vote at all. Only 
60 to 65 percent of the eligible voters voted 
In 1960. Illinois was above the average with 
76.7 percent, but still below such other na- 
tions as Great Britain, 78.7 percent; Italy, 
93.7 percent; and Norway, 79.1 percent. The 
importance of the great national and in- 
ternational issues facing this country de- 
mand and require the fullest participation 
and best judgments of ‘all the people. 

Personal note: It is my hope that these 
legislative reports, which also appear in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, have assisted you in 
considering the work of the 88th Congress. 
It is a privilege to represent the 13th Con- 
gressional District. The interest shown by 
the people of our district in the issues fac- 
ing the Congress is a rewarding challenge—a 
challenge that makes me ever aware of my 
duty to represent all the people of our dis- 
ie responsibly, energetically, and thought- 

ully. 


Atmospheric Sciences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Education Association in its 
Journal recently carried an interesting 
article by Dr. Thomas F. Malone of Hart- 
ford on the characteristics of the 
weather sciences and the atmosphere. 
Dr. Malone, who is from Hartford, is an 
acknowledged authority in this field and 
serves our own Committee on Science 
and Astronautics as a member of its 
advisory panel of sciences. 

I thought his discussion of the atmo- 
spheric sciences was most enlightening, 
and I offer it for the Rrcorp, so that all 


may have access to this understanding of 


our physical environment. 
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The article follows: 
ATMOSPHERIC SCIENCES 
The atmosphere was man's first scientific 


laboratory. In it he could observe, in co- 


lossal grandeur or in exquisite detail, prac- 
tically all of the phenomena of Interest to 
the physical sciences. 

In each generation for thousands of years 
a few Individuals have had the perception, 
the curiosity, and the imagination to do 
more than look at the visible manifestation 
of physical processes taking place in the 
atmosphere, These individuals have asked 
Why?“ about such things as these: the 
blue of the sky; the splendor of the rainbow; 
the glowering arc and shimmering curtain 
of the aurorae; the shattering power of the 
lightning stroke; the infinite variety and 
marvelous detail of snowflakes; the inexor- 
able march of temperature from season to 
season; the terrifying fury of the hurricane; 
the life cycle of a cloud as it forms, grows, 
decays, and disappears on a summer after- 
noon. 

The cumulative contribution of the an- 
swers assayed to these whys” down through 
the centuries is a bouy of knowledge which 
is the framework for man’s understanding 
of his physical environment. This structure 
is not yet complete, but today—as never 
before in all history—-we have at hand the 
tools, the techniques, and the knowledge 
which give us the opportunity to complete 
an edifice started more than 3,000 years ago. 
This is the challenge of the atmospheric 
sciences, 

Before discussing the developments that 
have seemingly brought us to the threshold 
of a new era in this field, let us begin with 
an historical footnote of sorts. 

Four milestones can be identified in the 
slow and often halting process by which 
meteorology has been transformed from the 
beginning stages when it embraced most of 
science, on through an era of narrow pre- 
occupation with local weather forecasting, 
to the present, when its scope is so broad- 
ened and changed that it has even acquir 
a new name—the atmospheric sciences, 

The first milestone was passed when the 
perspicacious Greeks recognized that wind 
and rain, heat and cold, were not caused 
by mythical deities punishing or rewarding 
their subjects but rather by processes taking 
place in the atmosphere, The Greeks sought 
to interpret systematic—albeit crude—ob- 
servations in the light of these processes. 
Their studies were summarized in Aristole’s 
compendium, Meteorologica. This treat- 
ment of the science of the atmosphere, with 
its many remarkable examples of insight 
as well as its understandable misconceptions, 
was to stand as the final authority in this 
field for nearly 2,000 years. 

The start of a quantitative era was the 
second milestone. The invention of the 
thermometer, the barometer, and the hy- 
drometer in the 16th and 17th centuries ex- 
tended man’s capability to observe, and 
sharpened his desire to interpret and to un- 
derstand. í 

Systematic investigation of problems of 
the atmosphere attracted some of the best 
minds of the times. Galileo, Evangelista 
Torricelli, Blaise Pascal, Robert Boyle, 
Jacques A. César Charles, René Descartes, 
Isaac Newton, Anders Celsius, Benjamin 
Franklin, and many others made their mark 
in meteorology as they became intrigued with 
the explanation of physical phenomena in 
the atmosphere. 

The third milestone was signaled by the 
efforts of Brandes, about 1820, to portray the 
state of the atmosphere at a given time by 
arraying a set of simultaneous observations 
on a weather map. This bold attempt to 
view the atmosphere as a whole instead of 
through unrelated single-point observations 
clearly revealed the continuity of successive 
“snapshots” of the fields of temperature, 
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pressure, and wind and suggested a pragmatic 
approach to weather forecasting. 

With the advent of the electric telegraph 
later in the 19th century, it became possible 
to collect weather data quickly enough 1 
attempt to anticipate tomorrow's weather. 
The resulting forecasting efforts, empirical 
in nature, have achieved just enough success 
to justify the development of a relatively 
extensive worldwide array of weather sta- 
tions in various nations, loosely synchronizec 
and coordinated by International agreement. 

From a scientific standpoint, this was an 
era of descriptive studies which were gradu- 
ally extended Into a new dimension as ob- 
servations of the upper atmosphere became 
available In response to aviation needs. 
Meanwhile, the outlines of a general theor» 
of the hydrodynamical processes began 
emerge so that by the beginning of the 20th 
century it was possible for the late V. 
Bjerknes to set down the set of mathematica! 
equations which would ultimately plai 
weather forecasting on a rational basis, Th. 
stage was now set for significant progress. 


The final milestone began to come in*- 
view during the late 1930's when the la 
Carl-Gustaf Rossby and his collaborators r 
MIT started a serious effort to explain atmos- 
pheric motion: in terms of bydrodynamic 
theory. 

During the past two decades, new tech- 
niques of observing the atmosphere up tc 
altitudes of several hundred thousand fee. 
above the surface reawakened the interes: 
of the scientific community, and the escala- 
tion of meteorology into the atmospheric 
sciences began to get underway. The fol- 
lowing description of a typical problem t^ 
be solved may suggest the significance of 
this development: 


The main characteristic of the atmosphere 
which establishes the nature of the scientific 
problem to be solved is that the atmosphere 
is In motion. This movement is influenced 
by the earth's rotation and by a combination 
of internal and cosmic forces. 

The complexity of the problem is further 
compounded because of other factors; the 
atmosphere consists of a mixture of gases 
in which minute amounts of many sub- 
stances play important roles; as a whole, 
the atmosphere gases are compressible, non- 
homogeneous, resist internal flow patterns, 
are bounded above by the outer reaches of 
the solar atmosphere, and below, by surfaces 
with varying shapes, sizes, composition, and 
heat properties. 

The atmospheric envelope rotates with the 
earth but does not rest quietly upon it. The 
minor internal motions of the atmosphere, 
which we know as the winds, are in fact small 
departures from rather large absolute ve- 
locities. Winds are induced by a nonuniform 
distribution of sinks (areas where energy 18 
added or remvoed) and energy sources, which 
are variable in number and strength and 
exist mainly in response to the disposition 
of short-wave solar radiation, flux of out- 
going radiation, the latent heat involved in 
phase changes of water substance (water 
vapor, liquid water, and ice), and on the now 
of detectable heat at the boundary between 
the lower atmosphere and the ocean or land. 

Much remains to be learned about energy 
exchange processes in the atmosphere, par- 
ticularly about the thermodynamics of clouds 
and the exchange process at the air-sea in- 
terface. However, the theoretical and ob- 
servational tools now exist to acquire the 
needed information. 

Alr circulation patterns in the atmosphere 
range in scale from the circumpolar vortex at 
midtropgspheric levels, down through the 
migratory cyclones and anticyclones, hurri- 
canes, tornadoes, to smaller mesoscale wind 
systems, on into the convective cloud cur- 
rents, and finally into small-scale turbulence. 
One of the central problems of meterology is 
to explain the existence of this spectrum of 
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atmospheric disturbances and the interac- 
tions among them. 

The atmosphere forms a major part of the 
environment to which this life is sensitively 
responsive. To this extent, it has the char- 
acteristics of a great natural resource. All 
Over the world. climate influences the intri- 
cate balance between plant life and lower 
forms of animal life," Plant growth and pro- 
ductivity react sharply to a complex combi- 
nation of temperature and moisture. 

Human and animal life, and even their 
evolutionary progress, are influenced by their 
reactions to the atmospheric environment. 
Ploods, hurricanes, tornadoes, droughts, kill- 
ing frosts, and the problems of air pollution 
have all, on occasion, influenced modern so- 
ciety. 

On first consideration, the scientific prob- 
lem of the atmosphere seems to be incredibly 
complex. However, if the overall problem is 
analyzed and subdivided into an orderly 
series of separate problems, it becomes less 
formidable. There is a logical ordering of 
the several parts of the atmospheric prob- 
lem. In simplest terms they are these four: 
observation, understanding, prediction, and 
control. 

For the atmosphere, as for any physical 
system, the capacity to understand is pred- 
icated on the capability to observe; the abil- 
ity to predict in a really satisfactory manner 
is dependent on the capacity to understand 
and in a scientific sense is a measure of that 
understanding; intelligent control must rest 
Armly on an ability to predict —else the ef- 
ficacy of measures by which control is at- 
tempted will remain in doubt because of un- 
certainty as to the course the atmosphere 
Would have taken if left to its own devices. 

Let us note the progress that has been 
made during the past couple of decades in 
each of the four parte of the total problem. 

Totally new dimensions have been opened 
up in our capabilities for observation. Mic- 
Towave radar enables us to extend our vision 
and peer into the inner workings of coluds— 
to examine the distribution of drop sizes and 
the convective cells around which clusters 
Of raindrops form and to study the motions 
therein. 

Rockets permit direct measurements of the 
composition, structure, and physical proc- 
esses in the layer between 100 and 600 thous- 
and feet. This is the layer within which 
X-rays and most of the ultrayiolet rays and 
Snergetic particles are observed and where 
the air glow and aurorae occur. Highly spec- 
lallzed sensors can be mounted on airplanes 
and balloons to probe the almost limitless 
types of clouds. . 

Finally, the advent of meteorological satel- 
lites has placed in the hands of the atmos- 
Pheric scientist a powerful tool for acquiring 
On a truly global basis, a variety of measure- 
ments fundamental to an understanding of 
air motion and to the exchange of energy 
between the sun and earth which is respon- 
aldle for these motions. The photographs of 
global cloud systems are only the first step 
in the utilization of this new tool. In time, 
Other atmospheric and oceanographic ele- 
ments will be measured to augment and ex- 
tend conventional observations made at the 
bottom of the atmosphere. 

No less important than the great variety of 
observations which the meteorological satel- 
utes make possible is the fact that for the 
first time it is becoming possible to bring 
the entire atmosphere under surveillance. 

Observing systems are now envisioned in 
Which the satellites not only make direct 
Measurements but also serve as communica- 
tions links between freely floating balloons 
(which when interrogated by the satellites 
will report temperature and wind speeds) 
and automatic recording stations over the 
vast oceanic areas and sparrely inhabited 
land regions. The capability to describe in 
a fashion hitherto almost unimagined is now 
within reach. 
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‘These new observational capabilities would 
result in little more than surfeit of weather 
data were it not for the fact that theoretical 
understanding has reached the stage at 
which it is becoming possible to specify the 
kind of measurements required for reliable 
weather forecasting. 

In essence, this means that today it is 
practicable to relate the systems of mathe- 
matical equations which describe the physi- 
cal processes in the atmosphere with the 
reality of nature revealed by our observa- 
tions. 

Scientists can now relate the state of the 
atmosphere as described by observations on 
a given day with its state on the following 
day through quantitative statements of the 
physical processes which relate those two 
states, ‘The ability to do this provides a 
foundation for a physical approach to weath- 
er forecasting. This would not have been 
possible without a successful blending of 
physical and mathematical insight with the 
modern high-speed digital computer. 

While these methods have so far been ap- 
plied only to large-scale weather systems 
(e.g., those that span a continent), the ex- 
tension to the processes that produce clouds 
and those that operate over the entire globe 
are already being attempted, Similarly, en- 
tirely new light is being shed on the physical- 
chemical processes in the upper atmosphere, 
as well as those that convert water vapor 
into clouds and clouds into rain. 

With respect to prediction, the ability to 
link tomorrow's weather with that of today 
by means of a computer and a set of mathe- 
matical equations hints at a coming revolu- 
tion in the professional services provided by 
the meteorologist. When this ability is com- 
bined with the use of mathematical statistics 
to express the degree of uncertainty inherent 
in so capricious a system as the atmosphere, 
the way is opened to apply the rapidly devel- 
oping theory of decisionmaking in the face 
of uncertainty to the vast number of opera- 
tions that depend to some degree on the 
weather. 

We do not know if we can ever learn to 
control our atmospheric environment. We 
do know that clouds can be modified, and 
certain kinds of supercooled fog can be dis- 
sipated. Evaporation processes can be al- 
tered to some extent over water surfaces, and 
recent results suggest the possibility of ar- 
tificially interfering with the way plant life 
loses moisture to the atmosphere., It has 
been demonstrated that electrical properties 
of cumulus clouds can be altered by artif- 
cially g the space charge in the 
lower part of the atmosphere. 

The possibility has béen recognized that 
Suitable catalysts may trigger the release of 
energy stored in the upper atmosphere In the 
form of atomic oxygen and free radicals. We 
have started to canduct some highly prelim- 
inary experiments in tinkering with the 
energetics of incipient hurricanes and tor- 
nadoes. More significant than these tenta- 
tive efforts is the fact that because we can 
now simulate the behavior of the atmosphere 
on a computer, we have within reach a means 
of discovering the possible consequences of 
conscious intervention in atmospheric proc- 
esses before actually attempting to intervene. 

Although meaningful control of the weath- 
er may never be practicable, this activity has 
now passed from a purely speculative phase 
into a stage in which rational analysis is the 
order of the day. 

SUGGESTED READINGS 

Battan, Louis J. “Cloud Physics and Cloud 
Seeding.” New York: Anchor (829) -Double- 
day, 1962. An authoritative account of this 
important field for the general reader. 

Battan, Louls J. “Radar Observes the 
Weather.” New York: Anchor Ngee -Double- 
day, 1962. An introduction to the subject 
for n nonspeciatiat. Š 
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Battan, Louis J. “The Nature of Violent 
Storms.” New York: Anchor (819)-Double- 
day, 1961. A discussion of cyclones, hurri- 
canes, tornadoes, etc., and what modern re- 
search ts doing toward understanding them. 

Laird, Charles, and Ruth Laird. “Weather- 
casting.” Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice, 
1955. Explains principles of observing, fore - 
casting, construction of weather instruments, 
eto. 

Sutton, O. G. “The Challenge of the At- 
mosphere.” New York: Harper, 1961. Me- 
teorology ts presented as an analytic and 
deductive science with fascinating chal- 
lenges. 

Petterssen, Sverre. “Introduction to Me- 
teordlogy.” New York: McGraw, second edit., 
1958. Emphasizes physical principles and 
does not require advanced mathematics. 


Salute for Public Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Robert W. Coyne, president of the Dis- 
tilled Spirits Institute, at a testimonial 
dinner sponsored by the institute on 
September 29, 1964, in honor of Dwight 
E. Avis who recently retired as Director 
of the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division 
of the Internal Revenue Service. 

Mr. Avis served with great credit and 
distinction in a difficult assignment for a 
period of 38 years and is a fine example of 
the many dedicated and devoted career 
Federal civil servants. It is my hope that 
in retirement Mr. Avis will enjoy with his 
wife and family many years of good 


health, contentment and happiness 
which he so richly deserves: 
The address follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Avis, honored guests, 
ladies, and gentleman, I am most proud to 
have been named to speak at this dinner 
where my industry does honor to Dwight 
Avis. It is not an easy assignment. It is 
not easy, for my friendship with Dwight 
for nearly 40 years has encompassed so much, 
I need not grope for material; my choice Is to 
select so that reminiscence dear to me 
shall not bore and dull the brilliance of a 
gathering like this which should be in sharp 
focus on our honored guest and not a vehicle 
for my meandering memoirs. 

I take some liberties, however, for there 
are those among you who do not know that 
almost 40 years ago, fresh from law school. 
Dwight Avis and I were Federal agents to- 
gether. Shortly thereafter, he became my 
boss and continued as such for nearly 15 
years. We go back a long way together, as 
do our families, And warm indeed do I feel 
as I see his wonderful family sathered bere 
tonight to share his honor. 

In my role tonight, I shall not alm for com- 
pleteness of detail or credit. I should, I 
think, merely visit with you and compress, 
almost as on a thumbnail, impressions of 
Dwight Avis as a career public servant, most 
distinguished and most unique. The usual 
superlatives do not apply. His experience 
was hot usual. His progress was not con- 
ventional, The times that served as à back- 
drop for his service were historic, almost 
without counterpart or parallel, 
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Dwight Avis entered the Federal service 
during and at the height of the attempted 
social revolution called prohibition, whose 
rules were crude and unproven—whose 
guideposts were vague and whose evils and 
dangers ‘defy adequate description. He 
served through the counterrevolution of re- 
stored social sanity which, like all counter- 
revolutions, was replete with problems 
most grave. ; 

There were few from whom Dwight Avis 
could learn his profession. There was no 
book of rules worthy of the name. There 
were no maps. The frontiers were new. 

Dwight Avis never served in the ranks. 
By force of public necessity, he was immedi- 
ately catapulted to positions of grave re- 
sponsibility. Called an investigator and 
special agent, he was such in name only, for 
in those capacities, as a fledgling, he super- 
vised and prepared prosecutions of top rank 
such as in the Waterloo Distillery and Hu- 
nois Alcohol cases that made history in the 
development of major conspiracy cases. This 
at the age of 26. No apprenticeship. No 
trial runs. Armed only with intelligence, 
good sense, a good education, character, and 
guts. He found few rules. Where he found 
no rules, he made them. 

His progress was rapid and in a very short 
time he was near and at the top, and at the 
top he stayed. 

Picture, if you will, the jungle in which 
he operated. 

His were not in or concerned 
with the industry that honors him tonight. 
He dealt with a widespread industry of crime 
in Its ugliest manifestations—systematized, 
organized, lent crime. And he worked 
against odds beyond belief. 

In the dark days of prohibition, more ad- 
venturers were attracted to crime than in 
the lustiest days of the Klondike, and ad- 
venturers of all descriptions were on both 
sides of the fence. It was an era of double 
agents. Officers took lives in hand and in- 
filtrated criminal gangs for good purposes, 
and crooks infiltrated Government agencies 
for dollars. 

This was the atmosphere and environment 
into which the young lawyer was thrust. 
He did not stand alone. In those troubled 
days he found a vast legion of honest, dedi- 
cated officers who made up a proud nucleus 
for the maintenance of good government. 
He saw and helped this group reject the mis- 
fits, weed out the corrupt, develop fine skills, 
and win respect and recognition inch by 
inch, year by year, and always uphill. 
Charter members of that group are with us 
tonight—Dwight's associates in the service 
and the gray and grizzled veterans of yester- 
year, such as Mal Harney, and Harry Den- 
gler, and Ed Bernie, Frank Wilson, and, of 
course, Howard Jones. They know the lan- 
guage I speak. They were there. This is 
their party, too. They and Dwight saw 
friends succumb to the dirty dollar of brib- 
ery. They saw friends killed in the line of 
duty. And, of course, and happily, they saw 
a host of comrades weather the storm and 
Walk with them into the proud chapters of 
his story that we commemorate tonight. 
But the road for Dwight was thorny. He sa- 
vored suspicion at every turn. He fought 
hostile newspapers and public officials. He 
knew the frustrations and disappointments 
of tasks well done aborted and vitiated. 
And, of course, he and his team knew the 
satisfaction of seeing their work cut deep 
Into the flanks and vitals of the toughest 
mobs in the land. The Capone syndicate and 
lesser groups in Chicago, the Purple Gang in 
Detroit, Eagan’s rats In East St. Louis, are 
but names and obscene memorles now, but 
great forces for evil in their day; he saw 
these and their lk come off second best. 

Dwight saw his own group of special 
agents build under his hand into a hard- 
hitting, honest, ingenious, enforcement ma- 
chine which made history and which, even 
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today, is a conversation piece wherever law 
enforcement experts gather. 

He did it the hard way, and I wish I had 
time to give you the chapter and the verse. 
He pioneered in car-to-car radio, direction 
finders for illicit broadcasting, raw mate- 
rials control, miniature microphones, and a 
score of developments that were the fore- 
runners for many crime detection advances 
now in universal use, and not credited to 
him. And this he did without fanfare, with- 
out bylines, without personal saggrandize- 
ment; no books, no lectures, no movies, 

You may gather I think he was quite a 
guy. I think I can explain him best when I 
say that when some of us look in a mirror we 
see ourselves. When Dwight Avis looked in 
a mirror, he saw his job. 7 

I have described to you a cop, a supercop, 
to be sure, super in dedication and in intelli- 
gence, but nonetheless a cop. We have all 
heard, “once a cop, always a cop.” But here 
my tune changes. 

After 25 years as a rough, tough enforce- 
ment leader Dwight was drafted to new re- 
sponsibilities. He was charged with new 
duties. He was placed in charge of dealing 
with the most complex, sensitive industry on 
the economic and social terrain. I mean tis 
industry. By all odds, his hand would be 
too heavy. Cops are not known for fines or 
diplomacy. This was a new league. He was 
bound to strike out. 

I need not fill you in on this phase of his 
career. You were there—you are there. You 
have been witness to his immersion in this 
industry's problems with the same total 
interest and understanding and perception 
that made for his earlier successes. You 
have seen his genius for splitting problems 
into their component parts with no policy 
too sacred, no precedent Inyiolate, no effort 
too painstaking. To give you a blow-by-blow 
of his successes would be redundant, for you 
know them all. 

You can tell with more skill than I his 
continuing forays against illicit distillers 
competing against our industry, against the 
honest taxpayer, and against decency. You 
can cite his battles against overregulation; 
his pressing for reforms which, as in 1954 
and 1958, were hailed by industry and gov- 
ernment observers alike as the most out- 
standing and significant achlevement in the 
field of liquor and tobacco law in 75 years. 
You were witness to the attitudes and the 
deft skills that he brought to the inexact 
science of fair advertising. You know of his 
slavish devotion to the solution of every in- 
dustry problem where he could bring gov- 
ernment into the area of service and out of 
the area of control. You have known him 
as a stanch ally in supporting the ethical 
guidelines you lald down for yourself. You 
saw him strengthen and defend your good 
ideas just as he would oppose with vigor any 
ideas from any of us tht he feld would lead to 
error. 

My opinion is not humble, for I am a 
schooled observer of the Government scene, 
when I say that of all industries and their 
dealing with Government, this industry— 
rated the most difficult, linked as it is not 
only with economic factors—most complex, 
but with sogial, political, ethical, behavioral, 
and even religious consideratlons— this in- 
dustry stands second to none in its having 
won understanding and cooperation with 
our Government. This is due to the wisdom 
and the good attitudes I am proud to attrib- 
ute to the industry leaders. This is due also 
to the breadth and vision and capacity of our 
guest of honor. 

In viewing the career of Dwight Avis, many 
points are noteworthy on his great record, 
but I selfishly grade them. 

It is thrilling always to witness a profes- 
sional who through force and excellence rises 
to the top. But that is not the grentest 
point. ž 
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It is a great career that marks success in 
an arena bounded by all of the dangers that 
beset the enforcement of criminal laws un- 
popular and dangerous in their execution. 
But that is not its greatest point. 

It is a great accomplishment for one to 
develop the skills and expertise for accom- 
plishments, where methods were uncharted, 
where encouragement and recognition were 
faint, grudging, or nonexistent, But that is 
not its greatest point. 

It is a study in versatility to witness a 
change of direction as was seen in Dwight 


Avis when he added to his portfolio of the 


most difficult criminal law enforcement, a 
new department of activity, that of guiding a 
complex regulatory function affecting an in- 
dustry of unbelievable complexity; as was 
seen in his mastery of a maze of obscure con- 
trols and prohibitions relating to alcoholic 
liquors; as was seen in his penetrating the 
cobwebbed thinking of the 19th century; as 
he cut through, weighed, and rejected out- 
moded proscriptions to let the light of con- 
temporary reason and commonsense, rather 
than mildewed precedent, be his guide and 
his design. But that is not the greatest 
point. 

These points are sharp. They are impres- 
sive. They are incisive. They are admirable. 
They are the mark of the true professional 
that should evoke the highest regard and the 
ultimate in respect. 

These appeal to the mind. What then are 
the greatest points I would urge? ‘They are 
points that transcend cerebral efficiency 
however superb. They are points that are 
linked not so much to the brain as to the 
emotions and what we loosely refer to as the 
heart. 

I would name three great points of the 
Dwight Avis career, whose imprint is in- 
delible and beyond price, points which are 
the greatest. 

Of greatest import is a career that offers 
to thousands of faithful workers in public 
service proof that sincerity and guts and 
honesty of purpose are not empty terms and 
phrases; that devotion, drive, and imagina- 
tion, and not the shoulders of friends or po- 
litical wheedling, are the touchstones of 
quality and success. This point is of the 
greatest. 

Of the greatest also is a career that is a 
dramatic and dynamic example that the re- 
lationship of Government, the public, and 
business is not an adversary relationship; 
that a public servant can have the intellec- 
tual security to deal with the public and 
with business on terms of trust, that he can 
have the courage to risk the misinterpreta- 
tions and criticism of small men and deal in 
every direction with an open deck, and give 
the lle to those who would use office to con- 
trol, rather than to fill the traditions of true 
service for which all public office was created. 
This is a great point indeed, and of the great- 
est. 

And, lastly, the superlative of great— 
“greatness” in its essence and full flower—lis 
seen in a career that is a center-sprend for 
the very young, a career that is a living ex- 
hibit A“ for the thesis that public service 
is a noble endeavor, not a roost for the self- 
serving, not a refuge for the mediocre, not 
a playground for venal opportunists, not an 
arena of expedience, but a calling of the 
highest order, whose standards are stern, 
whose demands are challenging, and whose 
price in excellence is high: But also, for those 
who can run the course, their rewards in 
self-fulfillment, and excitement and accom- 
lishment can add up to the high adventure 
for which every boy yearns as he dreams 
great dreams and before he learns from us 
oldsters to conceal the stars in his eyes, 

These, then, are my greatest points 
brought into relief by the career of Dwight 
Avis. They are the jewels, beyond price, 
on the badge Dwight Avis wears tonight. I 
think I could describe no prouder decoration. 
May he wear it forever in his heart. 


Taking Up the Torch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. MULTER: Mr. Speaker, I am 
bleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following article writ- 
ten by George F. W. Telfer as it appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune, Sun- 
day, September 27, 1964. It indicates 
the splendid cooperation by the free na- 
tions of the world in attempting to im- 
drove international economic conditions. 

The article follows: 

TAKING UP THE TORCH . 
(By George F. W. Telfer) 


Little by little some of the world’s richer 
nations are taking over from the richest, the 
United States, a greater share of the task of 
aiding poorer lands. 

Many. following the U.S. lead, also are giv- 
ing the poor lands more time to pay back 
loans and are lending at lower interest rates. 

Last year West Germany, Canada, and 
Italy all boosted their commitments of loans 
and grants while the United States cut its 
pledges, latest published figures show. This 
country’s share of the total pledged by major 
free-world donors and the international 
lending agencies dropped to half, compared 
with 56 percent of the 1962 total. 

The U.S. share will move up again this year, 
but probably fall below 50 percent of the 
total by 1965. The United States is likely to 
commit about $4.7 billion this year and next, 
putting the level back where it was in 1962, 
according to the best estimates available. 

(These figures include commitments for 
food for peace, the Peace Corps, the Export- 
Import Bank, and the international agencies 
as well as those by the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development.) 

The United States and the other advanced 
countries with substantial foreign ald pro- 
grams, that is, most of Western Europe, plus 
Japan and Canada, belong to the Develop- 
ment Assistance Committee, aid coordinating 
arm of the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development. 

Outlays by the other 10 DAC countries 
Probably will reach the $3 billion level in 
1965, up from $2.7 billion last year and $2.4 
billion in 1962. The international agencies, 
such as the World Bank, probably will bring 
their lending level up to $1.5 billion by 1965, 
up from $1.3 billion for each of the last 3 
years. 


EUROPE 


Other countries are spreading thelr aid 
around a little bit, too. Europe's aid to Latin 
America now runs about $80 to $100 million 
& year. This is about four times what it was 
In 1962, although it’s still only a small part 
of Europe's total ald outlay. 

The Latins can expect an even larger flow 
of European aid, Felipe Herrera, President 
of the Inter-American Development Bank, 
said last week. He held a press conference 
in Paris on the eve of a meeting of the 
DAC, which exnmined the latest condition 
of European aid to Latin America and heard 
Pleas for more from officials of the Alliance 
for Progress. ; 

The Alliance officials proposed creation of 
& common European fund to attract a greater 
flow of capital to Latin lands. They also 
asked credits on better terms: Interest rates 
of 6 to 6 percent with 2 years grace and 
12- to 15-year maturities. 
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A major problem for foreign aiders is the 
lack of sound projects in poor lands. Ar- 
gentina and Brazil are considered good aid 
candidates in Latin America. 

India and Pakistan are already looking 
ahead to their next 5-year plans. They will 
need more money just to maintain the cur- 
rent rate of net capital inflow, because their 
debt service payments are rising. And their 
new plans may even require a higher net 
capital Inflow. 

Turkey now has a sound plan and can 
use aid wisely. In the past it merely in- 
curred balance-of-payments deficits to bring 
in capital. Turkey is now working out spe- 
cific projects, but lacks the money to finance 
its plan. 

International cooperation ts evident in ald 
consortiums of major donor nations to India, 
Pakistan, and Turkey. This gives each donor 
a chance to get an idea of a borrower's needs 
and what it can do to help. 

In Africa, Nigeria, Tunisia, and lately the 
Sudan, are getting substantial aid for their 
development programs. 


CHANGES 


Here are some of the changes taking place 
in the foreign aid field: 

Last week the Netherlands pledged about 
$69 million for foreign aid in 1965, a rise of 
15 percent over what it offered this year. 

Last year West Germany committed $671 
million, up from $432 million in 1962. When 
German Chancellor Ludwig Erhard visited 
the United States he reportedly told President 
Johnson he hoped to keep commitments at 
the same level or higher in 1964 and 1965. 

Pledges by Canada and Italy more than 
doubled to $125 million and 8128 million 
respectively. 

This is a notabie performance, considering 
the United States had the foreign aid field all 
to itself 10 years ago. 

Canada has started a soft-loan program 

on terms similar to those of the World 
Bank's International Development Associa- 
tion, that is, 50 years maturity, with three- 
fourths percent interest and 10 years grace. 
It is now pumping $50 million a year through 
this program. 
Several other countries continue to liberal- 
ize terms. Average maturities of German 
loans in 1963 were 19 years, compared with 
an average of 17 years in 1962, Japan's aver- 
mech tes from 8 years in 1962 to almost 13 
n 8 


- BRITAIN 

Great Britain now provides a waiver of 
interest payments for up to 7 years on aid 
loans. This helped cut Britain’s interest 
rate average to 4.4 percent in 1963 from 5.6 
percent the year before, 

Britain seems on the verge of expanding 
its aid program, and is stepping up its tech- 
nical aid to Latin America. Its expansion 
probably will begin to show up in the 1964 
and 1965 figures. 

Last year Britain announced a new policy 
of offering loans of up to 30 years maturity 
and actually committed $4.2 million in loans 
with at least that maturity in 1963. It also 
is making more use of loans with 25-year 
maturities. 

The United States which loaned with an 
average maturity of 29.9 years in 1962, lent 
$35 million at between 30- and 40-year ma- 
turity last year and $988 million at 40 years 
or more. Only Gerinany and France among 
other donor countries have loaned very much 
at maturities of more than 20 years. 

Soviet bloc nations have been committing 
about $500 million a year for mutual de- 
fense and development programs,” not in- 
cluding their ald to Cuba, As with Western 
nations, some of these commitments are only 
slowly turned into actual expenditures. 

The international lending agencies recent- 
ly broadened their policies considerably. The 
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World Bank plans to make its profits avail- 
able for loans, for example. =- 

This will add $50 million to the Bank's 
soft-loan fund, which was about $250 million 
in 1963. The hard-loan program also Is 
slowly expanding. 


The Honorable Carl Elliott 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
with full consciousness of the notable 
contributions so many of my colleagues 
haye made to education of our American 
youth, I can say without fear of contra- 
diction that CARL ELLIOTT, our colleague 
and my old friend from north Alabama, 
has done more than any other single per- 
son in our time to foster universal edu- 
cation. 

CaRL ELLIOTT is leaving the House at 
the termination of this Congress, but he 
will be remembered not only in this body, 
but wherever anyone prizes education as 
the mainspring of our American demo- 
cratic system. 

Although Mr. Ettiorr has been a 
champion of freer and wider education, 
his interests and knowledge in many 
other fields attested to his versatility. 
He proved himself to be an authority in 
many aspects of agriculture, modern 
science, industry, and conservation of 
natural resources. His record as a legis- 
lator and as a member of the Rules Com- 
mittee is known universally here and is 
unanimously praised. He has been a 
close friend of mine for years and I will 
always appreciate his counsel and shar- 
ing of his vast knowledge of issues before 
us and our people. 

It is universally agreed in the Congress 
itself, among our leading educators and, 
I hope, among hundreds of thousands of 
Americans that CARL ELLIOTT was the 
father of the National Defense Education 
Act. It was his legislation, it was he who 
explained its provisions within the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee, and it was 
he who guided it through the House. 

No single piece of legislation has done 
more to give capable but needy students 
the opportunity for higher education 
than CARL ELLIOTT’S inspired legislation. 
Its success is attested to by the record 
which shows that almost 700,000 loans 
have been made since his legislation be- 
came effective in 1958. No Member of 
Congress could ask for a better or more 
noble monument. 

It is notable that Cart ELLTOTT's legis- 
lation came during the Eisenhower re- 
gime, That is a tribute to his powers of 
persuasion and also to his popularity 
and respect in the House, His most per- 
suasive argument was that Americans, 
who spend 15 times more on legalized 
gambling than on education, ought to 
take a gamble on American youngsters. 
The gamble certainly has paid off. 
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His. awards and citations from the 
leading educational organizations and 
institutions are too numerous to cata- 
log here, but in addition to what he 
has done for our older educational sys- 
tem, he fathered legislation to help rural 
libraries, train teachers of retarded 
children, tax relief for teachers studying 
to improve their abilities, and was out- 
standing in his championship of voca- 
tional education and rehabilitation of 
the crippled and handicapped. 

We of Alabama will long note his ef- 
forts to promote our State's economy, his 
good record on farm legislation and help 
to farmers through REA, study pro- 
grams, and practical helps. Our cam- 
paign for waterways development has 
lost an able ally and champion. But 
CARL ELLIOTT can leave the Congress with 
the deep satisfaction and knowledge that 
he made an enviable record that set a 
standard not only for the Alabamians 
who may succeed him, but for any Mem- 
ber of the House in the future. We wish 
him success in whatever endeavor he 
chooses and these are plentiful for a man 
of Cart Ettiort’s talents. 


Columbus Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, Mon- 
day, October 12, is the anniversary of the 
discovery of America, 472 years ago, and 
I wish to pay tribute to the greatness of 
mind and spirit of the man who led that 
famous expedition, Christopher Colum- 
bus. 

Like others who have left the shores 
of Italy and Spain he was determined 
not to turn back, but to discover new 
lands and spread the civilization and 
faith of Europe beyond the seas. Co- 
lumbus Day indeed serves to remind us 
of the contributions of those later gen- 
erations who have sailed from Italy for 
which we in America should be pro- 
foundly grateful. The enrichment of 
our American way of life in the fields of 
music, art, literature, science, and labor 
by the courageous and generous sons and 
daughters of Italy has been particularly 
marked. Their contributions refute the 
contentions of those who would bar the 
door against liberalization of our im- 
migration laws, who would retain the 
outmoded nationality quotas and who 
have so little faith in our future that 
they would turn away the compatriots of 
those who have helped to make America 
great. a 

We, like Columbus and his country- 
men, must meet the unknown continent 
of the future with steadfastness of pur- 
pose and greatness of spirit, not with the 
meanness and confinement of little 
minds. 
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Alleged Burning of State Department 
Papers 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
: Saturday, October 3, 1964 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. ZABLOCKI] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman from Wis- 
consin yield briefiy? 2 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I am delighted to 
yield to my colleague, the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on yesterday the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. JOHAN- 
SEN], at page 22930 of the RECORD, ad- 
dressed the House with regard to, as he 
says, facts on the State Department’s 
security file burning order. Mr. Speak- 
er, I should like at this time to include 
with these remarks a statement of the 
State Department with regard to their 
domestic field investigative program 
which indicates very clearly that no 
data, reports, information, names, leads, 
and so forth, were ordered destroyed 
that were not already available in the 
Washington headquarters. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the matter referred to is as 
follows: 

STATE DEPARTMENT DOMESTIC FIELD 
INVESTIGATIVE PROGRAM 

On August 28, 1964, the Office of Security 
reorganized its field offices in the United 
States in order to increase the number of 
major cities in which we have security of- 
ficers, reduce travel requirements imposed 
on our security officers, reduce the number 
of clerical personnel required to ba 
these offices, and to give the Office of Secu- 
rity more flexibility in the utilization of se- 
curity manpower for other security respon- 
sibilities. 

Along with this reorganization, duplicate 
files, control cards (often erroneously re- 
ferred to as index cards), and obsolete ad- 
ministrative data which had been main- 
tained in field offices were ordered destroyed, 
since the originals of all this material were 
maintained in Washington. 

This reorganization places the procedures 
and operations of the State Department do- 
mestic investigative program in the United 
States on a comparable basis to those of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Civil 
Service Commission and other investigative 
agencies of the U.S. Government. 

The principal purpose served by State De- 
partment security agents in cities in the 
United States is to carry out security and 
suitability investigations on job applicants 
for State Department positions. Other func- 
tions which are not only secondary in nature, 
but also important, are the responsibilities of 
these State Department security agents to 
plan for the protection of visiting foreign 
dignitaries to the United States and to in- 
vestigate alleged visa and passport fraud. 
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In carrying out their job applicant in- 
vestigative responsibilities under the new 
organization, the following procedures will 
be in operation; 

1. All applications for jobs are received in 
Washington. 

2. The Washington headquarters of the 
Office of Security sends the name of the ap- 
plicant together with information from their 
employment application to the appropriate 
field office. (There are now 7 field offices in 
the United States as opposed to 19 under 
the old organization.) 

3. The field office records the receipt of the 
investigative request on a control card and 
then assigns the request to the field agent 
whose territory covers the city in which the 
applicant lives. (There are now agents in 
27 major U.S. cities as oposed to coverage 
in only 22 under the old plan.) 

4. The feld agent conducts a complete in- 
vestigation on the applicant. This includes 
a neighborhood check, interviews with em- 
ployers and acquaintances, a check of the 
police and credit records, interviews with 
teachers and schools and in most cases a per- 
sonal interview with the applicant... (Other 
investigative agencies do not normally in- 
terview the applicant personally.) The in- 
vestigator follows all leads that are available 
in his territory. 

5. Once he has completed all of his inves- 
tigation, he dictates his investigative report 
into a dictating machine and sends his re- 
port together with his notes to the appro- 
priate field office (his headquarters). This 
report that he has dictated contains all data 
that he has unearthed, all leads that he has 
followed up, all leads that should be followed 
up in other sections of the United States or 
overseas, résumés of all interviews; full in- 
formation concerning the case is included in 
his investigative report. (This procedure is 
similar if not exactly comparable to the way 
investigative reports are processed by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and the Civil 
Service Commission.) 

6. The resident agent (located in 20 cities) 
will have an office normally in a Federal office 
building, but will not have a secretary, since 
he will dictate his reports on a dictaphone., 
(This also has saved seven secretarial posl- 
tions which will be used to strengthen the 
Washington headquarters operation.) His 
investigative caseload covers a large terri- 
tory, oftimes as many as two or three States, 
and as & result, he will be away from his 
office approximately 85 percent of his time 
investigating State Department applicants 
and in the performance of his other assigned 
duties. 

7. His field office (there are seven of them) 
has a stenographic pool which will type his 
investigative reports and send the original 
and one copy to Washington headquarters. 
Washington headquarters will, therefore. 
have the complete agent's report of the case 
which includes all interviews, all leads, both 
those followed up and those suggested for 
further followup, and all material relating 
to the investigation of the applicant. 

The field office has been authorized to re- 
tain duplicate copies of the finished investi- 
gative report. The agent's dictated record or 
tape will be maintained in the field office 
during the retention period for duplicate 
copies of the investigative report, although 
the resident agent will not see the trans- 
eribed copy of his report. In all cases, it 
will be reviewed for completeness and ac- 
curacy, and then it will be signed and ap- 
proved by his supervisor who thereby as- 
sumes responsibility for the report along 
with the resident agent. ; 

8. Neither the field agents (headquarters 
field offices) nor the resident agents have any 
authority to initiate any investigation nor 
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to follow up any new leads on any cnse that 
is not first directed by Washington head- 
Quarters. This has always been the pro- 
Cedure in the State Department and is the 
Same procedure followed by other Federal 
investigative agencies. Indexes of leads and 
cross-references of names have always been 
and will continue to be maintaſned in and 
furnished when necessary by the Wash- 
ington headquarters. Field offices and 
retzident agents maintain control cards of 
Cases under active Investigation und in some 
Cases, have retained those casos after the 
investigation was completed, These cards, 
which are duplicates of cards originated and 
maintained in Washington, together with 
duplicate investigative reports which some 
resident agents had maintained, are the kind 
Of records that were ordered destroyed in the 
directive of August 28. No data, reports,, in- 
formation, names, leads, etc., were ordered 
destroyed that were not alrendy available in 
Washington headquarters: In those few 
instances where a current case file will be 
Needed for further investigative work by a 
fleld agent, duplicate copies of the previous 
Teports will be sent from Washington to the 
appropriate fleld office, as well as all other 
Pertinent additional information from the 
Washington files. 

This reorganization of State Department 
domestic field crganization and operation 
Was developed by Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Security G. Marvin Gentile, who came 
to the State Department from the position 
of a senior security and investigative capacity 
with the Central Intelligence Agency. Prior 
to that time, he was an investigator with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI). 

Ocronen 1, 1964. 


The Late Honorable Gardner R. Withrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, it was 
With sadness that I read in the latest 
issue of the Trainman News of the pass- 

away of our former colleague, the 
late Honorable Gardner R. Withrow, of 
Wisconsin. He passed away in his home- 
town of LaCrosse, after a prolonged ill- 
ness. 

I know that these tidings will bring 
Sorrow to the hearts of Gardner’s many 
friends in this House, He had served in 
this legislative body for 20 years, retir- 
ing in 1960. During his service here; his 
cheerful demeanor, his tact and courtesy, 
his wise counsel, and his unfailing 
Willingness to help his colleagues, won 

deep respect and the affectionate 
friendship of his fellow Representatives. 
He was truly one of the kindest and con- 
Siderate men I ever knew, and I sorrow 
at his passing. 

But apart from his tremendous per- 
Sonal qualities, Gardner Withrow was an 
able, conscientious and forward looking 
legislator. He represented the Third 
District of Wisconsin for two decades, 
championing the interests of his elector- 
ate, striving to make this a better world 
for us and for our children. Only three 

isconsin Congressmen have served in 
this body longer than he did. This, in 
itself, is a measure of the outstanding 
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job he did for his people, and of the con- 
fidence and respect which he enjoyed in 
his district. 

I may mention that Gardner With- 
row's record of public service included 
also 2 years as a member of the Wiscon- 
sin State Assembly, from 1928 to 1930. 

I would be remiss if I did not recall 
at this point Gardner Withrow’s special 
concern and interest in problems faced 
by our transportation system and the 
people employed in it. The origin of 
that interest dates back to January 20, 
1918, when he became a member of 
Lodge 176 of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. He remained a mem- 
ber of that lodge for the remainder of his 
life, and served for a time as the broth- 
erhood's Wisconsin State representative. 
His contribution to the enactment of sub- 
stantive legislation in the field of trans- 
portation, and of railroad employees’ re- 
tirement benefits, will long be remem- 
bered. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to take this op- 
portunity to extend my and my wife's 
profound sympathy to Gardner's widow 
and family. May they find consolation 
in this hour of their loss in the thought 
that the good Lord has called him to be 
among His very own. 


Hon. Donald C. Bruce 


SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join my Republican col- 
leagues from Indiana in expressing my 
sorrow and my regret on the fact that 
Donan C. Bruce, our 11th District Con- 
gressman, is leaving the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I have known Don now for 
something like 20 years, long before he 
became ‘a Member of this fine body. I 
well remember his fine work as a news 
commentator in his home city of In- 
dianapolis, Ind. His contributions to 
community life were many, but we re- 
member him best during those years as 
an intelligent and effective leader of 
those forces which have lent their 
energies to the task of alerting the Amer- 
ican public to the threat of Communist 
subversion. He continued this struggle 
throughout his service in the Congress 
as an effective member of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

II the gentleman will yield further, I 
will say that I have known many men in 
my time, but I would say that DONALD C. 
Bruce is one of the finest Americans it 
has been my privilege to know. Certainly 
he has done a wonderful job these past 4 
years as a member of two of the most 
important committees of this House. His 
participation in and his contribution to 
good government are unquestioned. I 
join with my colleagues in expressing 
again my sorrow and in extending my 
best wishes for future success to him and 
my warmest and best regards to his love- 
ly wife, Hope, and to his fine children. 
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In closing I will say, “Dox, the House 
of Representatives will have a big empty 
seat as a result cf your absence and I 
know your colleagues here will miss you 
very much.” 


American Legion Investigates State 
Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


a 


Hol. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk addressed 
the National Convention of the American 
Legion in Miami Beach, Fla., on Sep- 
tember 10, 1963. During the course of 
his remarks he extended a personal in- 
vitation to the American Legion to in- 
vestigate the State Department. His in- 
vitation was based on the fact that from 
time to time various posts of the Ameri- 
can Legion had adopted resolutions call- 
ing for such an investigation. 

As a result of Mr. Rusk's invitation, 
the national convention then in session 
authorized the national commander to 
appointed a committee of five members 
to act as a special committee for the 
purpose of making the investigation. 
The national commander, Dan Foley, 
named a former national commander, 
Preston Moore, of Oklahoma, as chair- 
man of this committee. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include a copy of 
the conclusions reached by this com- 
mittee. I commend these remarks to 
each Member of our body in light of 
the continuing charges which are made 
against the State Department: 

AMERICAN LEGION INVESTIGATES THE STATE 

DEPARTMENT 
COMMITTEE'S OBSERVATIONS ARD 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The committee finds that the State De- 
partment is reasonably well geared to make 
available to the public adequate informa- 
tion concerning major developments that 
are relevant to US. foreign policy, and that 
the Department—through press releases, 
pamphlets, and expressions on the part of 
its key officlals—does a good job of ex- 
plaining U.S, alms and purposes in relation 
to significant international issues and 
events. 

What the Department lacks. in the com- 
mittee’s opinion, is a faculty for explaining 
itself, positively and effectively, in instances 
where it is the target of substantial criticism 
or the center of a storm of public contro- 
versy. 

The several booklets which are prepared 
for the public’s benefit, treating the various 
aspects of the Department and its work, 
serve generally well as aids to one's under- 
standing of the nature of the organization, 
its activities, and its place in our society. 
These publications are primarily descriptive, 
however, and do not discuss controversies 
involying State Department personnel and 
operations. The Department's routine press 
releases do not deal with such matters 
either. 

The Public Affairs Bureau occasionally 
does prepare papers in an effort to answer 
@ specific adverse accustation or to contro- 
vert attacks expressed in a magazine article 
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or other publication. Such papers, though, 
usually are made available only upon re- 
quest or inqulry. and often are not presented 
in the form of an expression which can be 
attributed to any particular person or of- 
fice, much less a responsible officinl of the 
Department. 

For the most part, the State Department’s 
reaction to criticism has been of a passive 
and defensive nature. It appears to have 
no set policy, procedure, or mechanism for 
dealing with critical publicity. 

Meanwhile, old charges and rumors cre re- 
peated and embellished; new ones arise with 
dismaying frequency. Hardly a week goes 
by without there being circulated widely 
one or more news storics, articles, or edito- 
rials containing comments and innuendoes 
derogatory of the State Department. A 
month seldom passes without there being 
carried in some major periodical another in 
the seemingly endless string of writings on 
the theme “What's Wrong With the State 
State Department.” There was no abate- 
ment of such stories and articles during the 
period of the committee's study. 

The committee feels that the State De- 
partment is not doing as much as it can and 
should do concerning this continual flow of 
adverse publicity, particularly as to the more 
serious charges and insinuations which, if 
not promptly and adequately rebutted, tend 
to lessen the public's confidence in the Do- 
partment and its leadership. Too often, it 
seems, the public ts caught between repeated 
accusations of subversion or Incompetence 
in the State Department and silence on the 
part of the Department itself. The prolon- 
gation of this situation is bound to cause at 
Yeast some portion of the public to believe or 
to suspect that there is substance to the 
accusations. 

The committee belleves, therefore, that 
the State Department must take a more ac- 
tive and positive approach to the problem of 
adverse publicity relating to the Depart- 
ment, In order to bring about significant 
and lasting improvement in Its public image, 
the Department needs to take steps to cor- 
rect its own public relations policies and 
procedures. 

In its associations with key officlals of the 
Department over the past half-year and 
more, the committee found that the Depart- 
ment has answers to many of the criticisms 
currently in circulation concerning the De- 
partment. Furthermore, the committec be- 
lieves that if these answers were to be 
conveyed to the public, the great majority 
of Americans would find them to be reason- 
able, satisfactory, and reassuring. 

Admittedly, senior officers in the Depart- 
ment are very busy with day-to-day prob- 
Jems of serious proportions. They are in no 
position to look into every comment that ap- 
pears in the dally press nbout them or the 
Department, The polnt is, however, that 
someone should be, and should have the au- 
thority to follow through and take the Indi- 
cated action. That is, responsibility for 
looking into matters that give rise to critical 
publicity should be fixed, and procedures for 
dealing with such publicity should be estab- 
lished. The Department needs a system 
whereby derogatory publicity will be dealt 
with automatically and conclusively, not 
haphazardly and indecisively. 

The committee is not suggesting that every 
adverse mention of the State Department be 
commented upon by the agency. Some 
charges are so inconsequential as to not re- 
quire comment; some are patently absurd 
and should not be dignified by a response; 
some are unreasonable repetitions of old and 
no longer meaningful issues. Some state- 
ments about the State Department are in- 
tentional fabrications or distortions. Treat- 
ment of these must vary depending upon 
their source and motivation. 


The committee is suggesting, however, that 
when there ls publicized a new charge or 
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rumor relating to the State Department, a 
judgment should be made as to whether or 
not the public Image of the Department 
might be impaired Lf there Is not soon forth- 
coming an official and responsive comment on 
the part of the Department. If the deter- 
mination is affirmative, then there should be 
a prompt followthrough to develop an appro- 
priate statement and to insure its release to 
the public under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. The statement.could be made 
at a routine press conference, in a special 
press release, or perhaps might be incorpo- 
rated Into a major speech or television ap- 
pearance of the Secretary or other principal 
officer. 

There will be instances, of course, when 
the charges or rumors may relate to a mat- 
ter which the Department cannot discuss 
fully and openly because national security 
interests are involved, or for other good and 
compelling reasons. If so, the Department 
could—when the charges or rumors are suf - 
ficiently serious—at least explain that much 
to the public and promise that a fuller ex- 
Planation will be made when circumstances 
permit, 

The committee realizes that there will al- 
ways be a certain amount of heedless criti- 
cism of any large-scale Government opera- 
tion. It feels, however, that much needless 
criticism of the State Department could be 
avoided if the public were to be provided with 
the Department's side of a story, on a timely 
and straightforward basis. In this regard, 
the committee again wishes to emphasize 
that the concern of the American Legion 
as to the public's attitude toward the State 
Department is for the good of the Nation, 
not for the mere benefit of the Department. 

To give effect to the foregoing thoughts, the 
committee recommends that the following 
steps be taken: (1) It should be made a 
policy of the State Department promptly to 
place on the public record as full and as 
factual an answer as can be given, consistent 
with the national security, to all adverse 
charges or rumors which relate to the De- 
partment and which, if left unanswered, may 
tend to lessen public confidence in the De- 
partment, (2) a unit of the Department's 
Bureau of Public Affairs should be given re- 
sponsibility for identifying such charges and 
rumors, for developing the indicated answers, 
and for recommending the most appropriate 
and efficacious circumstances for release of 
such answers; (3) this “trouble-shooting” 
unit should have close liaison with the offices 
of the Secretary and the other principal off- 
cers, and should be given all necessary au- 
thority to secure from Department sources 
whatever Information it requires in order 
to carry out its responsibility. 


CONCLUSIONS 


When Secretary Rusk advanced his pro- 
posal that representatives of the American 
Legion visit and look over the State Depart- 
ment, he expressed his conviction thet both 
the legion and the Department “could bene- 
fit by becoming better acquainted.” 

With the advantage of having conducted 
the study for the legion, the committee is 
convinced that many lasting mutual benefits 
might be expected to eventuate out of the 
thus far unique project which the Secretary's 
proposal set in motion. The committee 
hopes, however, that the relationship will 
also lead to material gains for the Nation as 
a whole. It hopes, too, that sufficient Indica- 
tions of the nature ard dimensions of at 
least some such potential gains have been 
given expression in this report. 

As individuals, the members of the com- 
mittee have gained in several respects, in- 
cluding greater understanding of the Depart- 
ment and increased appreciation of its prob- 
lems. Perhaps the most important benefit 
which the members have derived from the 
study is the sense of reassurance that can 
come only through face-to-face discussion 
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with the men and women who shoulder the 
burden of the foreign affairs of the United 
States, No amount of reading or long-range 
observation can serve as an adequate sub- 
stitute for personal contact. 

From its many discussions with State Do- 
partment personnel in Washington and at 
oversea posts, the members found to their 
satisfaction that the Department is made up 
by and large of capable and dedicated public 
servants in whom the Nation can place much 
confidence. What reservations the coramit- 
tee has in this regard have been stated in as 
fair and as frank a manner as possible, It 
wishes at this point, however, fo emphasize 
its feeling that those employees of the De- 
partment whose loyalty or suitability is sub- 
ject to question are relatively few in number, 
and that those whose principal fault is medi- 
ocrity are much in the minority, 

While the committee’s mandate did not ex- 
tend to analysis of specific issues of US. 
foreign policy, It did include reference to the 
State Department's policymaking and policy- 
executing procedures. 

Commentary relevant to these matters is 
included throughout the foregoing discus- 
sions of State Department activities and 
methods of operation. To have treated them 
separately would have involved unnecessary 
repetition. The State Department does not, 
strictly speaking, make U.S. foreign policy. 
Therefore, a description of {ts “policymaking” 
procedures must be limited largely to an 
explanation of the means by which the Sec- 
retary of State keeps himself informed, 80 
that he in turn can fulfill his responsibilities 
to the President, the National Security Coun- 
cil, and the Congress. (The Department's 
“Policy Planning Council” is one of these 
means, but it is largely engaged in formulat- 
ing courses of action through which long- 
range foreign policy objectives might be 
achieved.) 

The preceding sections covered much of 
the physical aspects of the Department’s 
“policy executing” procedures. What has not 
been discussed previously in the report is 
the manner in which the Department ap- 
tise cy Its task of carrying out US. foreign 
policy. 

Although this topic in Itself could well be 
the subject of an entire report, the commit- 
tee wishes to touch briefly on only one aspoct 
of it: thut is, the manner in which the De- 
partment conducts relations with the Com- 
munist bloc. This aspect is considered im- 
portant from the viewpoint of the overall 
purpose of the study inasmuch as one of the 
most frequently voiced criticisms of the 
State Department is that it is “soft on 
communism."’ 

Whatever the truth may be, what the 
public thinks to be the case is often just as 
damaging to the image of the State Depart- 
ment as if it were the case, > 

The public's concern arises out of its un- 
derstanding—or misunderstanding—of the 
State Department's dealings with Cominu- 
nist governments. The committee belicves 
that the Department must approach the 
conduct of U.S. relations with those govern- 
ments In such a manner that the American 
public will have no cause for misgivings. 
Too often, this has not been the case. 

The committee reniizes that how a policy 
is executed Is, to a large degree, a reflection 
of the policy itself. On the other hand, the 
manner of approach can Influence U.S. atti- 
tudes greatly. It might also influence re- 
sults abroad, 

The State Department is aware of the 
menace and methods of the Communist 
movement. In a 1963 publication, it stated 
the case quite realistically: 

“Communist doctrine asserts that the 
eventual triumph of communism through- 


Department of State publication 7542, 
ot Foreign Policy,” May 1963, pages 2 and 
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out the world is inevitable—and Communist 
leaders are doing their utmost to bring this 
about. They preach of ‘peaceful coexistence’ 
with non-Communist countries, but in prac- 
tice they attack the free world with every 
wenpon — economic, psychological, political, 
and even military—short of all-out war. 

“Communist objectives have never been 
in doubt. The leaders of the Communist 
conspiracy have been open, at least, about 
their ultimate intention—the destruction of 
the independence of free nations and of in- 
dividual freedoms and the substitution of a 
global Communist empire. This is their goal 
and they pursue it relentlessiy, using sub- 
version, manipulation of trade and aid, and 
psychological, political, and military pres- 
sures. 

“The United States le fundamentally op- 
posed to this Communist objective, and our 
Government and the Nation as a whole are 
working day and night to insure its defeat." 

In contrast to this expression of the De- 
partment’s official outlook on communism, 
the public reads regularly of new or renewed 
negotiations between US: and Communist 
representatives. These deal with a wide 
variety of topics including disarmament, in- 
creased trade, educational and cultural ex- 
changes, technical “exchanges,” cooperation 
in space exploration and in the peaccful uses 
of atomic enespy. The public reads, too, 
that talks on such matters take place gen- 
erally in a friendly and concillatory atmos- 
phere. In connection with such stories, it 
constantly hears the terms: “detente,” “rap- 
proachment,“ “accommodation,” “conces- 
sion,” “normalization of relations,” and even, 
“peaceful .coexisténce.” It often appears 
that the U.S. negotiators are anxiously seek- 
ing agreements with the Russians, simply 
for the sake of agreement. 

At the same time, the public is alsa read- 
ing of continuing Communist subyersion, 
aggression, treachery, and deception, all over 
the world. And, the majority of Americans 
are well aware that Communists look upon 
negotiation as simply one more weapon to 
use against the free nations, and upon 
treaties and agreements as means of further- 
ing their will and as instruments to be 
broken when such action will better serve 
their will. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the issue 
of the State Department's attitude toward 
communism is surrounded by so much con- 
fusion. On the one hand, unarmed U.S. 
planes are shot down over Germany, and 
American servicemen are killed almost dally 
in Vietnam. On the other hand, a wheat 
deal favorable to Russia is authorized, and 
Communist technicians are invited to ob- 
serve space shots at Cape Kennedy and to 
inspect U.S. atomic-powered plants conduct- 
ing experiments in the desalinization of sea 
water—plants which, incidentally, are not 
open to the American public or accessible 
even to most US. scientists. 

These obviously antithetical situations— 
both involving U.S. relations with the Com- 
munist world—cannot help but cause a sub- 
stantial portion of the public to question 
whether the State Department acts occasion- 
ally as if the Kremlin has discarded the 
tenets of Lenin and given up its plan to 
“bury” us; or, whether the Department is 
pretending that communism is no longer a 
menace in the hope that this will make it so. 

In its face-to-face discussions with most 
State Department officials both in Washing- 
ton and abroad, the committee found that 
this ls not the case. They are under no de- 
lusions concerning Communist intentions; 
they are not playing a game of “let's pre- 
tend,” The personal attitude of these De- 
Partment leaders toward communism is 
tough and realistic, particularly so among 
the chiefs of mission with whom the com- 
mittee members talked overseas. This same 
attitude is revealed also in the Secretary’s 
speeches, 
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On the other hand, the committee be- 
lieves there are some members of the De- 
partment who assist in the making of US. 
foreign policy but who appear to believe 
that the leaders of Communist Russia are 
mellowing, and that these leaders are willing 
to solve international problems in a concilia- 
tory and reasonable manner. The test of 
this thesis should be performance, not words, 
on the part of the Soviets. The past is re- 
plete with instances of their deceit and 
broken promises. 

The committee is of the opinion, there- 
fore, that the personal attitudes of those 
Department officials who are realistic in their 
beliefs concerning communism—that its 
main purpose to dominate the world has not 
changed—must be reflected to a greater ex- 
tent than has been the case in much of our 
past negotiations and official relations with 
Communist governments. The approach to 
these negotiations and relations needs to be 
exercised in such a manner that the Ameri- 
can public will know, without doubt, that 
the State Department is not practicing, a 
policy of appeasement. 

It is not the committee's intention to rep- 
resent the view that this is simply a choice 
between a “tough” versus a soft“ approach. 
This is profitless. The former will not make 
the Communist leaders roll over dead,” and 
the latter will not “change their spots.” 

It is not necessary or even desirable that 
we be belligerent in our manner of dealing 
with Communists. However, it is essential 
that we not be propitiatory in our dealing 
with them and from the viewpoint of public 
reaction—it is equally important that our 
manner of dealing with them not appear to 
be propltlatory. 

Our approach to such relations should be 
firm, balanced, consistent, and unequivocat- 
ing. We should always be willing to enter 
into negotiations with Communist represen- 
tatives, but—in view of the dismal record of 
past negotiations—we should require before- 
hand that they demonstrate good faith. For 
example, if they seek talks on a Berlin settle- 
ment, they should first be required to live up 
to existing agreements, cease to obstruct the 
corridors to Berlin, and destroy the infamous 
and illegal wall dividing West Berlin from 
East Berlin. In fairness to the Department, it 
should be noted here that the United States 
has laid down prerequisites to further Lao- 
tian talks with the Russians. The violation 
of the Geneva accord on Laos, and the open 
warfare carried on by the Pathet Lao, makes 
imperative this firm stand, It is important, 
moreover, that we take a similar stand in 
other instances of thia nature and remain 
firm in our decisions along these lines. (On 
its trip around the world, the members of the 
committee had opportunity to confer with 
many Officials of the State Department and 
the Armed Services, American businessmen, 
and representatives of friendly foreign coun- 
tries. From Tokyo to Lisbon, there was a 
complete unanimity of viewpoint that unless 
the United States stand steadfast in support 


ot the free countries of sdutheast Asia, we 


might as well walk out” and permit the 
entire continent to fall under communistic 
China's domination). 

Whatever the subject of our negotiations 
with Communists, the committee believes 
that the State Department should (1) make 
clear to the public why it is important that 
the United States enter into talks with Com- 
munists on the subject; and (2) when ne- 
gotiations are concluded, make clear to the 
public the results including what conces- 
sions we made, if any, and what concessions 
we received in exchange. Also, in the con- 
duct of such negotiations, we must not make 
any concessions which will serve to erode 
away our basic rights. 

In short, our manner of dealing with Com- 
munists should be such that the official at- 
titude of the United States toward commu- 
nism will not be misunderstood by either 
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the Communists, or the American public. 
Let our diplomatic relations with Commu- 
nists be firm and meaningful. In appropri- 
ate cases, let our Government demonstrate 
its power, capacity, and determination to 
deal directly with a willful provocation 
wherever it may arise. This wil) result in 
the American people having more confidence 
in the Department of State, and will hasten 
the day when the Communist world will 
realize its ambitions cannot be attained by 
armed aggression or peaceful coexistence. 


Cypriot Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, at the 
42d supreme convention of the Ameri- 
can Hellenic Educational Progressive 
Association, 1,500 delegates unanimously 
adopted an important resolution on the 
troubled Cyprus situation, 

The convention endorsed the principle 
of self-determination for Cyprus and 
condemned the recent attacks on Cypri- 
ots that have alarmed all civilized 
nations. 

A great Many Members of Congress 
sent the Ahepa convention wires and 
telegrams of support and encourage- 
ment. 

I would like to make the resolution end 
the messages available to all Members 
of the House under unanimous consent 
and include them in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

1. The members of the Order of Ahepa 
again reaffirm their oft-stated opposition to 
communism and all other forms of tyranny 
and subversion. 

2. Immediately after World War I, Presi- 
dent Wilson gave hope and inspiration to 
the enslaved and downtrodden nations and 
peoples of the world by enunciating the 
principle and doctrine of self-determination. 

This doctrine was wholeheartedly sup- 
ported and became a cornerstone of Ameri- 
can forelgn policy, As a result of this pol- 
licy, great segments of the world were 
liberated, and many peoples of the world 
have established their own democratic na- 
tions in Africa and Asia. It is a policy that 
continues to give hope and inspiration to 
those nations and peoples still enslaved be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. It is a policy that 
has given deserved credit to the United 
States. There is a struggle going on in the 
island of The people of Cyprus are 
entitled to self-determination for the pur- 
pose of establishing a democratic govern- 
ment where all the citizens will have equal 
suffrage, equal protection of the laws, rell- 
gious freedom, and equal educational, eco- 
nomic, and social opportunities in naccord- 
ance with American history and tradition, 

The Order of Ahepa, in convention ussem- 
bled in Toronto, Ontario, Canada, again en- 
dorses this basic principle of U.S. foreign 
policy, and urges the U.S. Government to 
wholeheartedly pursue and fully implement 
this policy of sclf{f-determination for the 
people of Cyprus. 

3. The Christians of Constantinople and 
other parts of Turkey are being expelled and 
persecuted. Their properties are being con- 
fiscated without compensation. The Order 
of Ahepa condemns this arbitrary, unjust. 
and uncivilized treatment of these Chris- 
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tlans by Turkey, and calls upon all men of 
good will everywhere to urge their respective 
governments to come to the ald of these un- 
fortunate victims. 

4. The Ecumenical Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople and its hierarchy are being per- 
secuted and exiled unjustly. The Order of 
Ahepa condemns such barbaric practices and 
appeals to all people of every falth to join 
in this condemnation so that religious free- 
dom may be reaffirmed in Turkey. 

“I feel that the people of Cyprus should 
have the right to determine the form and 
type of government they prefer. The people 
should be permitted to decide this important 
question for themselves. : 

“J. EDGAR CHENOWETH, 
“Member of Congress, Colorado.” 

“The ideal solution is one which accords 
self-determination to the people of Cyprus 
with specific guarantees of the rights of 
the Turkish minority, 

“THomas J. Dopp, 
“U.S. Senate, Connecticut.” 


“I am hopeful that during the truce which 
is now in effect that the principle of self- 
determination may be clearly established 
for Cyprus. 

“EUGENE J. MCCARTHY, 
U.S. Senate, Minnesota.” 

“I believe the people of Cyprus should en- 
joy the right of self-government under a 
constitution safeguarding the rights of all 
people. 

“Harry F. BYRD, 
“U.S. Senate, Virginia.” 


“This month will mark the fourth anni- 
of an independent Cyprus. There- 
fore, it is my sincerest hope that as the 
Cypriot people reconstitute their sovereignty 
and freedom. from colonial status, a lasting 
peace will be resolved, through the efforts 
of the United Nations or other mediating 
offices, to enable this republic to progress 
in its development without conflict and dis- 
harmony. 
“JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 

“Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives.“ 

“As one who accepts Woodrow Wiison’s be- 
lief that all peoples are entitled to the right 
of self-determinatlon, I am satisfied that 
the people of Cyprus should enjoy the right 
of self-government under a constitution to 
be adopted by them which ehould contain 
adequate safeguards for the rights of the 
Turkish minority, as woll as for the rights 
of all other Cypriots. 

“Sam J. ERVIN, Ja., 
“U.S. Senator, North Carolina.” 


In my judgment, the principle of solf- 


determination should be the cornerstone of 


American foreign policy with regard to 
Cyprus and all other nations. I belicve, 
with Woodrow Wilson, that all people shall 
have the free choice as to their form of 
government. 

“Admittedly, the crisis in Cyprus is the 
direct consequence of the unfortunate Brit- 
ish policy of playing one side against the 
other during the 1950's. The result today 
Is that feelings are so strong that a solu- 
tion u extremely dificult. I share your 
hope, however, that an agreement can be 
renched without resort to war. 

“LUCIEN N. Nepzr, 
“Member of Congress, Michigan.” 

“I am afraid there will not be any perma- 
nent peace on Cyprus so long as a minority 
of 17 percent can excroise a veto over such 
critical government policies as taxation, for- 
eign affairs, and defense. A government so 
organized has little if any chance of perma- 
nency. Certainly the rights of a minority 
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in any country must be protected but in pro- 
viding such protection it is eqally important 
that the rights of the majority not be sacri- 
ficed. 

“The principle of self-determination Is one 
which I think most if not all citizens of the 
United States endorse. I do not see how any 
country can have an efective government if 
majority rule is to be abrogated. So I be- 
Heve that the only practicable and workable 
solution of the Cyprus problem will depend 
upon the adoption of a new constitution to 
be voted on by all of the people of Cyprus, 
but such a constitution must include deñ- 
nite and permanent guarantees to protect 
the rights of the minority. 

“Maintenance of a permanent outside force 
on Cyprus to preserve peace will be intoler- 
able from many standpoints. This scems to 
me to leave the principle of self-determina- 
tlon by the people of Cyprus, in a fair elec- 
tion in which the right of all who are eligible 
to vote shall be guaranteed, offers the only 
practicable solution of what all recognize as 
a very serious problem. 

“CHAgLES RAPER JONAS, 
“Member of Congress, North Carolina,” 


“I beleve strongly in the right of self- 
determination of the people of Cyprus and 
this has been a basic American policy 
throughout our life as a nation, Even 
though the situation on this unfortunate 


island is an emotional one, the peace of the 


world requires that restraint bo exercised by 
both parties to the dispute. It would be 
tragic, indeed, tf two strong allies of the 
United States and bulwarks of the collective 
sceurity organization against communism 
should enter into a conflict which would not 
only not solve the problem immediately, but 
whose inevitable result would be the triumph 
ot the communism to whose restraint both 
are dedicated. 
“JoHN S. MONAGAN, 
“Member of Congress, Connecticut.” 
“Every Greek must sympathize with the 
determination of the Greek Cypriot to govern 
his own destiny and to live in peace. The 
savage conflict which is gripping the island 
of Cyprus ls the bitter legacy of years of 
oppression of the Greek people by the Turks. 
After the hard-fought struggie for independ- 
ence which finally ended in 1960 the Cypriot 
again finds his life destroyed by civil war 
and the’ threat of invasion. The Zurich 
Agreemont was an honest, but futile effort 
to enable the Greek and the Turkish com- 
munities to live in peace together, The fall- 
ure of that effort is clear. No form of gov- 
ernment imposed from the outside can bring 
the tzland of Cyprus the peace and prosperity 
for which it has waited so long. 
“Hanrison A. WILLIAMS, In., 
“US, Senate, New Jersey.“ 
“Congratulations on the work you are do- 
ing to alert the free world to the serious 
situations in Cyprus. I support self-deter- 
mination of Cyprus with majority rule so 
long as the rights of minorities are protected. 
There is no reason why a 17-percent minority 
should prevent the 82-percent Greck majority 
from having effective government. 
“Huou Scorr, 
“U.S. Senator, Pennsylvania,” 


“Heartlly endorse principle of national 
self-determination with adequate protection 
of minorities, Fervently hope your work 
may be fruitful and that this may be 
achieved in Cyprus. 

“Josera M. MCDADE, 
“US. Congressman, Pennsylvania.” 


“Please convey my congratulations and 
best wishes to your members, and especially 
the Indiana delegation, at your 42d supreme 
convention, I share your members’ concern 
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for the crisis in Cyprus and pledge to support 
efforts to secure peace and justice there. 
“VANCE HARTKE, 
“U.S. Senator, Indiana.“ 


“Many Americans have been appalled by 
the news from Cyprus of the alr attacks upon 
the civilian population, the suffering un- 
necessarily caused, and the nightmare which 
for the lust 6 months has been the fate of the 
people of Cyprus. Greck or Turk, much of 
this havoc was caused by the iuterference of 
Turkey and the so-called veto rule which 
deprived the majority of the democratic 
right to act and vested in the minority the 
power to disrupt the orderly processes of 
government regardless of its effect on the 
general populace, The attacks of the Turkish 
Alr Force upon the unprotected coastal towns 
and villages of Cyprus without warning have 
affronted our sense of civilization recalling 
some of the worst episodes of a generation 
ago as mayor and as a private citizen con- 
scious of God-given rights of every person 
regardless of race and religion, I hope and 
pray with my friends of Greck and Turkish 
descent and all Americans of good will that 
the negotiations now taking place in Geneva 
will find a just and permanent solution to 
the problem of Cyprus which will bring 
peace not only to that unfortunate island to 
Greece to Turkey but to the rest of the world 
as well. 

“Rorent F. Wacnez, 
“Muyor, City of New York.” 


“I assure you that as a citizen of this Na- 
tion, I have always believed in majority rule 
with constitutional guarantees for minority 
groups. 

It is my hope, just as I know it is the hope 
of you and all the members of the Order of 
Ahepa, that the Cyprus question can be 
brought to a peaceful and equitable solution 
at an early date. 

“Terry SANFORD, 
“Governor, North Carolina,” 

“I want to assure you of my support of the 
principle of self-determination with regard 
to Cyprus. I might add that, it is my opinion 
that in the best tradition of democracy, the 
Greek people of Cyprus will not use this right 
of self-determination to ride roughshod over 
the rights of any minority group, but will 
protect the legitimate interests of such 
groups. 

“CHARLES S. JOELSON, 
“Member of Congress, Ncw Jersey.” 

“Certainly, the people of any country have 
a right to determine their future, I agree 
that the people of Cyprus should have the 
right of acif-determination and I am hope- 
ful this principle can be recognized soon. 

“Byron G. Roarns, 
“Member of Congress, Colorado.” 


— 


“Considering the traditional emphasis in 
our foreign policy on the principle of seif- 
determination ever since this principle was 
first postulated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, I would like to urge that this tra. 
dition be kept in mind when policies con- 
cerning the Cyprus question are formulated. 

“I have made a study of the Cyprus issue, 
and have concluded that self-determination 
would be the only policy consistent with the 
facts of the situation, as well as being con- 
sistent with our principles, 

“I hope that it will be possible to continue 
our traditional policy of supporting self- 
determination, in regard to this issue. 

“DOMINICE V. DANIELS, 
“Member of Congress, 
“U.S, Representative from New Jersey.” 


“Certainly, I believe that the people of any 
country should have the right of self-deter- 
mination, Likewise, the people of any nation 
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should be free from interference ſu their in- 
ternal affairs from other nations, 
“JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, 
“Member of Congress, Mississippi.” 

“It certainly. seems to me that the pro- 
posal for a constitution to be voted upon by 
all the people of Cyprus is the kind of pro- 
posal that we should support since it is in 
keeping with our basic policy of permitting 
all people to settle their problems through 
traditional democratic processes. 

“As you well know, I have always been 
deeply interested in the problems of all 
Greek-Americans, and I know they share my 
concern about the serious situation which 
now exists in Cyprus. 

B. EVERETT JORDAN, 
“U.S. Senator, North Carolina.” 


“The right of self-determination for all 
peoples was first promulgated by our great 
President Woodrow Wilson right after World 
War I. It has since been one of the corner- 
stones of American foreign policy. We have 
supported this policy in the post-World War 
II period for all the nations in Africa and 
Asia. The late, martyred and beloved John 
F. Kennedy, both as President and Senator, 
was in the forefront of all American efforts 
to implement and effectuate this policy. 

“I have consistently supported this policy 
in the past. I think that the people of 
Cyprus are entitled to self-determination. I 
am sure that Judging by the past and recent 
history of the Greek people, that, £s the ma- 


Jority, they will respect and protect the rights 


of the Turkish minority. 
HanO D. DONOHUE, 
“Member of Congress, Massachusetts.” 


“I endorse a solution of the Cyprus prob- 
lem in accordance with United Nations prin- 
ciples of self-determinatlon and hope this 
can be achieved. 

“LISTER HILL, 
“U.S Senator, Alabama.” 


“I join with you in supporting majority 
Tule in Cyprus to self-government and self- 
determination of, I trust that the situation 
in Cyprus can be resolved peacefully in the 
best interest of all F 

“GEORGE M. RHODES, 
“Member of Congress, Pennsylvania.” 

“I wholeheartedly support the right of the 
people of Cyprus to self-government and 
self-determination of their Government. I 
Would like to see all foreign armies removed 
from Cyprus if peace can be maintained by 
the United Nations Forces until an election 
and the independence of Cyprus can be se- 
Cured and peace guaranteed. 

Olum D. JOHNSTON, 
“U.S. Senator, South Carolina.” 

"I have long been a strong supporter of 
the principle of self-determination for peo- 
ple everywhere in the world, Our forefathers 
believed in their right to determine the 
kind of government under which they were 
to live. As a result, we enjoy today the 
greatest measure of freedom of any other 
mation. American devotion to the principle 
of self-determination is reflected in our sup- 
port of the United States. 

“The Greek people on Cyprus are engaged 
in a historic struggle to determine the form 
of government under which they and their 
children are to live. Comprising the ma- 
jority of the Cypriot population, the Greeks 
on Cyprus deserve the support of all those 
bond respect the principle of self-determina- 

on. 

“It is my hope that the Greek majority on 
Cyprus will be permitted to work its will, 
Only through such action can peace and eco- 
nomic progress be brought to a land which 
means so much to the cause of the free world. 

“Bast. L. WHITENER, 
“Member of Congress, North Carolina.” 


z * 
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“As one who accepts Woodrow Wilson's 
belief that all peoples are entitled to the 
right of self-determination, I am satisfied 
that the people of Cyprus should enjoy the 
right to self-government under a constitu- 
tion to be adopted by them, which should 
contain adequate safeguards for the rights 
of the Turkish minority, as well as the rights 
of all other Cypriots. 

“Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 
“U.S. Senator, North Carolina.“ 


“There is no question that the Greek peo- 
ple are not the aggressors in this situation. 
The House Foreign Affairs Committee, on 
which I serve, has been fully briefed on this 
problem. I am hopeful that the new cease 
fire will permit a solution that will uphold 
the rightful claims of the Greek people on 

F. BRADFORD MORSE, 
“Member of Congress, Massachusetts.” 

“As you may know, I have always main- 
tained that the people of any country should 
be permitted to choose the government of 
their choice in free and open elections, and 
that there should be no interference by an 
outside allen power. 

“You may be assured of my continuing 
stand in this matter. 

“JOHN LESINSKI, 
“Member of Congress, Michigan.” 


“I am deeply grateful to you for giving 
me the benefit of your thinking and that 
of the other members of your fine organiza- 
tion. I certainly agree that the people of 
Cyprus are entitled to the rights mentioned 
in your letter and J sincerely hope that steps 
can be taken to guarantee these rights to 
them. 

“I hope that our State Department will 
take this position, and you can count n my 
support in any way in which I can help. 

“With fond regards, I am 
“JoHN STENNIS, 
“U.S. Senator, Mississippi.” 

“As a nation we have always basically be- 
lieved in self-determination, I am personal- 
ly for this position as a matter of principle. 
In this instance I recognize that before this 
can be accomplished without danger of war, 
there are certain political questions with 
the major powers involved, Greece and 
Turkey, which must be resolved, and it is 
these upon which the concentration is being 
placed. Certain facts stand out in my mind: 
The present constitution is not workable. 
The Greek Cypriots do comprise approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the population. There- 
fore, as in our own country, the majority 
is entitled to certain specific privileges and 
powers, but the 20-percent minority, as with 
us, is entitled to the protection of their in- 
dividual liberties and civil rights. 

“These are the matters which must be 
negotiated, and I believe can be negotiated, 
when the present highly emotional 
and military atmosphere has been pacified 
and relaxed. 

Á “JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
“Member of Congress, California” 

“I wish you to know that I am in agree- 
ment with the principle of self-determina- 
tion in resolving the problems that beset the 
Island of Cyprus. 

“In a democratic form of government, the 
rights of the minority must be protected, 
but it is the will of the majority which must 
prevail. 

“Wayne N. ASPINALL, 
“Member of Congress, Colorado.” 


“I feel that every country should be free 
to establish and maintain its own govern- 
ment and handle its internal affairs without 
intervention from other countries. 

“Tom G. ABERNETHY, 
“Member of Congress, Mississippi.” 
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“I concur fully, that the people of Cyprus 
have a right to self-determination without 
interference from other nations. 

“ALBERT WATSON, 
“Member of Congress; South Carolina,” 


“To all of us interested in the issue of 
Cyprus these days there is great concern. 
We see hope, however, that peace can be re- 
stored so that all of the peoples of Cyprus 
may live in harmony. There must be respect 
for majority rights. There must be respect 
for minority rights. I am hopeful that the 
voice of the order of Ahepa will continue to 
be heard clearly in the days ahead. 

; “JOSEPA S. CLARK, 

“U.S. Senator, Pennsylvania.” 

“Please express to the delegates that I am 
in sympathy for a just and peaceful settle- 
ment of the Cyprus crisis, with the Cyprus 
citizens given their choice of self-determi- 
nation. 

“HAYDON BURNS, 
“Mayor of Jacksonville, Fla, Demo- 
cratic Nominee for Governor-Elect.” 


At this hour in the history of the great 
Ahepa organization please be assured Mem- 
bers of Congress are aware of the critical 
situation existing and you may be sure I 
stand ready to assist in every way to assure 
the right of self-determination for all free- 
dom-loving people. 

“ROBERT T. MCLOsKry, 
“Member of Congress, Illinois.” 


“Certainly I endorse wholeheartedly the 
traditional principle of determination, and 
share your conviction that free people should 
have the right to manage their own affairs 
without outside interference. 

“Ep EDMONDSON, 
“Member of Congress, Oklahoma,” 

“I support just solution of Cyprus problem 
in accordance with U.N. principles of self- 
determination. Hope such solution will be 
reached. 

“JOHN SPARKMAN, 
“U.S. Senator, Alabama.” 


“I endorse the ancient principle of na- 
tional self-determination which is in the 
very best tradition of the United States of 
America and Greece so long as in that same 
tradition there are adequate safeguards for 
minority groups. 

“DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
“Member of Congress, Pennsylvania,” 


“Ahepa is to be commended for its dedica- 
tion to the cause of freedom and its con- 
cern for the individual and his rights. May 
the warm fellowship be extended to all your 


“WILLIAM SCRANTON, 
“Governor, Pennsylvania.” 


“Well, of course, I have had an opportunity 
for a long period of time to observe these 
international problems, and I can see no rea- 
son why eself-determination should not be 
permitted to the people of any nation. 

“For a major nation to step into a smaller 
nation and endeavor to predetermine its in- 
ternational political or economic welfare is, 
in my opinion, an erroneous procedure. 
Were I in a position to create a policy of this 
character, you may rest assured that the 
above statement would be the basic phi- 
losophy of the policy I would issuc, 

“Haney R. SHEPPARD, 
“Member of Congress, California.” 


“I am concerned as we all are about the 
situation in Cyprus and most certainly en- 
dorse principle of self-determination for the 
island with protection of all minorities. I 
fervently hope there will be a peaceful solu- 
tion to the current problems and disptues. 
I can assure you that the Congress will con- 
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tinue to give this matter the consideration 
and attention it warrants. 
“BENJAMIN ROSENTHAL, 
“Member of Congress, New York.” 

“I know your convention will raise its sig- 
nificant voice for continuing the fight for 
freedom in the world and particularly for 
self-determination for the heroic people of 
Cyprus. 

“CLAUDE PEPPER, 
“Member of Congress, Florida.” 

“Tt is essential, not only to troubled Cy- 
prus, but to the peace of the world that a 
just and reasonable solution to this dispute 
be speedily achieved. In all negotiations 
compromises are usually necesasry, but in 
my opinion there can be no compromise of 
the basic right of majority self-determina- 
tion free from outside dictation or coercion. 
I have stressed this point to our officials and 
have urged continued adherence to the prin- 
ciple of representative government by the 
consent of the majority in the present crisis. 
This has been a fundamental policy of our 
diplomatic efforts on behalf of peace for al- 
most half a century, since its promulgation 
by President Woodrow Wilson; without it, 
the search for peace must be futile. 

“Let us hope and pray that, guided by 
right principles, a just and permanent accord 
may be reached in Cyprus and that the most 
close and cordial relations may exist between 
our nations, 

“JOSEPH G. MINISH, 
“Member of Congress, New Jersey.” 

“You may be sure that I am continuing 
my efforts to bring peace, law and order to 
this afflicted island and its inhabitants which 
include such a large number of Greek people, 
entitled to have their rights as free men and 
women recognized, and to be protected 
against aggression from any and every source. 

“At the outset of this recent outbreak, I 
again immediately communicated with the 
Department of State urging that the Depart- 
ment and our Government render every pos- 
sible help, through the United Nations and 
otherwise, to stop military aggression and 
bring about peaceful conditions and orderly 
free government in Cyprus, and I fervently 
hope and pray that these great, humane ob- 
jectives can speedily be realized. 

“I want you and all our Greek friends to 
know that I will leave nothing undone to 
support and sustain our own Government in 
every measure to accomplish these ends, 
which I have urged upon our Government 
with all my heart. 

“Let me again join you in pleading for self- 
determination, peace and fair and impartial, 
responsible, representative government in 
Cyprus, and I am both anxious and resolved 
to render this cause every possible measure 
of support and assistance. May peace, order 
and good government soon be realized in 


Cyprus. 
“PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
“Member of Congress, Massachusetts.” 


“The vexing problem in Cyprus regarding 
the Greek and Turkish populations demands 
& prompt and equitable solution, 

“Insofar as there is an overwhelming 
Greek majority on the island of 4 to 1, I 
would think the most reasonable solution 
would be to have a popular referendum to 
adopt a more practical and workable consti- 
tution. If the majority wishes to continue 
the independent status or to adopt a policy 
of union with Greece, absolute guarantees 
for the protection*of the minority interests 
should be incorporated in the new Constitu- 
tion. 

“Serious consideration should be given to 
the very real possibility of repatriating the 
Turkish minority to its homeland—and, as 
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a matter of fairness, extending the same offer 
to the Greek minority in Turkey—with ap- 
propriate compensation for property, travel 
and resettlement expenses. Most important 
is the settlement of the problem as rapidly 
as possible so that continued violence and 
bloodshed can be avoided. 
“CLAIBORNE PELL, 
“U.S, Senator, Rhode Island.” 


“I belleve that the people of Cyprus should 
have the opportunity to select the type of 
government that they wish for themselves. 
If the Cypriot people are allowed to settle 
their own affairs and exercise their right to 
determine for themselves the type of govern- 
ment they ought to have, this matter would 
resolve itself, 

“The U.S. Government, moreover, should 
make it crystal clear that the present involve- 
ment of Turkey, Britain, and Greece is not 
only a violation of the principles upon which 
their government was founded but illegal 
and immoral as well. The people of Cyprus 
have certain inalienable rights which should 
be honored and respected without outside in- 
terference. 

“Pau A. Prno, 
“Member of Congress, New York." 

“I would wholeheartedly support any pro- 
gram that will provide complete self-deter- 
mination for Cyprus and all other countries, 
in letting the people of such countries decide 
their own destiny. This is fundamental to 
Americans. 

“FRANK B. MORRISON, 
“Governor, Nebraska.” 


“Strongly favor immediate cessation of 
Turkish aggresison in Cyprus with eventual 
U.N. conducted plebicite for its people. Di- 
vided Cyprus is contrary to British grant as 
well as basically unsound. Have protested 
Turkish aggression to U.S. Department of 
State as well as to White House. 

Louis C. WYMAN, 
“Member of Congress, New Hampshire.” 

“I welcome this opportunity to make clear 
to you my views on the Cyprus issue. I firmly 
believe that in Cyprus, as in the United 
States and elsewhere in the world, majority 
rule must be the basis of all representative 
government. Self-determination is vital for 
a final, peaceful settlement on Cyprus and 
this right must not be denied to the people 
of Cyprus. The people of Cyprus deserve an 
effective government, and with a minority 
veto, effective government is impossible. In 
my judgment, the proposal which is best for 
the foreign policy interests of the United 
States, as well as for Great Britain, Greece, 
and Turkey, is full self-determination, which 
I believe would result in union of Cyprus 
with Greece. Throughout the centuries, po- 
litical self-government has been one of the 
great legacies of the people of Greece to our 
Western civilization. It is only right and 
reasonable that the people of Cyprus should 
also enjoy the precious principles of self- 
determination and majority rule which we 
in the United States have come to cherish so 
deeply for our own country. The civilized 
world is shocked by recent Turkish attacks on 
Cypriot. civilians, including strafing and 
dropping napalm bombs on men, women, and 
children. It is intolerable that U.S, military 
assistance supplied by our Government and 
paid for by the taxpayers of the United 
States should be used in these barbaric at- 
tacks. I have strongly protested to the Sec- 
retary of State and urged an immediate ces- 
sation of military assistance to Turkey. You 
can be sure I shall continue to work for a 


fair and honorable treatment for the people 


of Cyprus. 
“KENNETH B. KEATING, 
“U.S. Senator, New York.” 
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The Rogers Corp. of Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 22, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recor the text of an ar- 
ticle entitled “Plant Expansion Spot- 
lights Diversification at Rogers.” which 
was published in the September 1964 is- 
sue of Connecticut Industry. The article 
was written by Dr. William T. Fisher, as- 
sistant dean, School of Insurance, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. i 

This is a brief story of the Rogers 
Corp., located at Rogers, Conn., in my 
congressional district, In existence for 
132 years, the company recently under- 
went a process of expansion and diver- 
sification of its products. Today it 
employs over 550 persons and its prod- 
ucts are sold in 15 countries. The Rog- 
ers Corp. is an excellent example of the 
industrial possibilities and potentials of 
eastern Connecticut. We welcome other 
industries and manufacturing enter- 
prises to visit the area and to consider 
possible location there. 

The article reads as follows: 

PLANT EXPANSION SPOTLIGHTS DIVERSIFICATION 
AT ROGERS 
(By W. T, Fisher, assistant dean, School of 

Insurance, the University of Connecticut) 

A new 35,000-square-foot plant addition 
dedicated June 26 in Rogers, Conn., under- 
lines evolution of the Rogers Corp. from a 
paperboard manufacturer 132 years ago to 
a diversified participant in the electrical/ 
electronic industries. 

The new facilities, devoted primarily to 
the firm’s exclusive Mektron molded cir- 
cuits, will triple manufacturing capacity for 
these units and release space in adjoining 
quarters for expanded research and develop- 
ment and related office functions. The 
building also will serve as headquarters for 
Rogers’ Killingly Division which, in addition 
to Mektron, makes automatic transmission 
gaskets and thermal heat shields used on 
jetplanes. Space is provided for materials 
preparation, finished goods storage, and 
shipping. 

Gov. John Dempsey, who led the dedi- 
cation ceremonies, was introduced by Saul 
M. Silverstein, president of the Rogers Corp. 
The approximately 250 guests included State 
and local officials, industrial development 
authorities, and officers of the corporation. 

NO PAPER TIGER 

For the first half of its existence, Rogers 
stayed close to its original product. Then, 
with the birth of commercial electricity at 
the turn of the century, the manufacture 
of sheet insulation for transformers was an 
initial step toward production of a wide 
range of nonmetallic specialty materials, 

Further diversification in 1930 aimed at 
combining plastics with fiber products. 
These efforts were successful and the com- 
pany became a supplier of high-strength 
molding materials and matrices for rubber 
and plastic printing plates. 

During World War II. Rogers concentrated 
on improving production methods for exist- 
ing materials, still used primarily as elec- 
trical insulation. Their scope was widened, 
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however, to include many more applications 
and, in 1943, the term “paper manufactur- 
ing” was dropped from the original company 
name as misleading. Today, as a result of 
intensified research and development, Rogers 
products are used in most major Industries, 
with 80 percent of the firm's sales volume 
how in products developed and marketed 
since 1950. 

One such product is Poron—the first ma- 
terial of its type that “breathes” through 
minute pores visible only through a micro- 
scope. Typical space age contributions in- 
clude Mektron heater circuits for the Apollo 
fuel cell, raising the temperature of highly 
exotic fluids to levels essential to opera- 
tion. 

The broad range of other products now 
lists such examples as Nitrophyl carburetor 
floats which are replacing cork and brass 
types, DAP molding compounds, reinforced 
phenolic molding compounds and a high 
temperature series of electrical and insulat- 
ing materials. Production of the latter. 
known as SF/duroids, has increased tenfold 
thus far in 1964. They are all synthetic, 
uber- resin structures widely applied today 
as motor insulation and printed circuit ma- 
terials. 

MEKTRON—A UNIQUE PRODUCT 


The Mektron development, responsible for 
the plant addition, just completed, has found 
successful applications in fields ranging from 
motoring to orbiting, from washing ma- 
chines to computers, These uses include 
providing power for space exploration ve- 
hicles; as power busses in comptuers and 
communications equipment; switch circuits 
in windshield wiper systems and washing 
machine controls; heater assemblies in auto- 
matic chokes and deicing airplane propeller 
blade cuts. 

A flexible Mektron circuit replaces the 
maze of wiring previously used behind truck 
instrument panels. By combining conduc- 
tors, it provides more reliable circuitry and 
greater resistance to shocks. 

Introduced by Rogers 10 years ago, Mek- 
tron production involves stamping the cir- 
cuit patern out of metal foil into an un- 
cured sheet of plastic. Foil and plastic 
then are bonded under heat and perssure. 

Mektron circuits are said to enable de- 
signers to pack more energy in less space. 
They are mass produced in a number of 
forms by highly automated methods and 
have the additional advantage of being able 
to utilize any conductive or resistive foil, not 
Just electrolytic types suited to circuits pro- 
duced by printing or etching. Tempered 
copper alloys, aluminum and silver are ap- 
plicable in Mektron for conducting circuits, 
For resistive applications, stainless steel, In- 
conel and Invar foils are practical. 

“DIVERSIFIED DIVISIONS 


The Rogers division at Rogers houses man- 
ufacturing facilities for electrical insulation, 
Duroids and Porons as well as sales, research 
and development and administrative head- 
quarters. The Killingly division, also in 
Rogers, designs and bullds tools and dies and 
converts fibrous and plastic materials into 
a variety of close tolerance parts. 

The Manchester division in that city man- 
factures phenolic and diallyl phthalate 
Molding materials and printing plate mat- 
rices. The Willimantic division produces 
rubber printing materials and high precision 
parts from advanced and specially com- 
pounded materials, In its three Connecticut 
locations, the company now employs more 
than 550 persons and looks to foreign markets 
in its sales expansion plans. Its products 
now are being sold through 21 oversea licen- 
sees, agents and distributors in 15 coun- 
tries, 

While recent scientific triumphs. have 
freed the product designer's imagination, 
they leave him even more dependent on 


materials. Rogers, noting this need for bet- 
ter nonmietallics, has geared its research and 
development accordingly, holding no brief 
for any particular formulation, process, or 
material. The company’s technologists are 
equally experienced in selection or develop- 
ment of material, devising appropriate pro- 
ductions methods and in their technical 
lowthrough. 


Cancellation of the Mobile Mid-Range 
Ballistic Missile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, on August 
29, 1964, the Department of Defense an- 
nounced that all but two subsystems of 
the MMRBM would be canceled. The 
statement from the Department of De- 
fense included the following reason for 
the cancellation: “Because the Congress 
reduced the Department of Defense's re- 
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quest for appropriations.” The state- 
ment went on to say that the Depart- 
ment continues to believe that there is 
a definite need for this 

I am particularly disturbed that the 
Defense Department chooses to blame 
Congress for the cancellation of this 
weapons system. Congress has bent over 


. backward to be both reasonable and 


gencrous in view of the justification to 
the Congress and management of this 
program by the Department of Defense. 
The statement by the public relations 
mouthpiece of DOD therefore places 
blame where it does not belong and it 
has all the earmarks of being said for 
other purposes. 

The Defense Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
has approved funds for this program 
consistently with the needs of the pro- 
gram as presente! to us by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Congress has chosen 
to support the Defense Subcommittee’s 
recommendations. However, equally 
consistently, the Department of Defense 
has not utilized the funds appropriated 
to the Department. The following de- 
tailed tabulation will clearly show the 
facts: 


Research, development, lest, and evaluation Mobile medium-range ballistic missile 
Un millions of dollars} 


Fiscal year 


Present 
budget 


Congressional 
sppropriation 


a 


1 $25,000,000 was a to the MMR BM-relsted stellar Inertial guidance system (Stings) program. 


$ As of Jul 


31, 1904. 
An addit Tonal amount of $6,900,000 Included in the “Military construction appropriation was disallowed in the 


enabling authorization, 


As shown in the tabulation, although 
the Congress reduced funds for the 
MMRBM in both fiscal years 1963 and 
1964, in neither year did the Department 
utilize even as much as 50 percent of the 
funds appropriated. 

Congress itself tried to impress the 
representatives of the Department of 
Defense during the course of the hear- 
ings on the difficulties involved in deploy- 
ing this weapons system. The commit- 
tee recognized that in order to be within 
striking distance of an enemy, the 
MMRBM would have to be deployed on 
foreign soil. Congress urged the De- 
fense Department over 3 years ago to 
obtain rights with the applicable foreign 
countries ‘so that deployment would be 
possible. This was an absolute necessity 
before any extensive amount of moneys 
should be spent on this project. To 
date, the executive branch has not at- 
tempted to reach accord with other na- 
tions for those rights. In fact, we have 
been led to believe that there is an ex- 
treme reluctance on the part of the 
Department of Defense to take steps to 
solve this problem. A 

We believe the Department of State 
has put pressure upon the Defense 
Department not to actively pursue this 
program and obviously the negotiations 
for deployment rights. The State De- 


partment has clearly indicated that they 
prefer the MLF—multilateral force—to 
be used in the defense of Europe par- 
ticularly and in other parts of the world 
where this type of weapons system would 
be required. In their justifications of 
the MLF, one can clearly see the argu- 
ments they would use for discouraging 
the MMRBM concept. It is reasonable 
therefore to expect that if the MMRBM 
ever becomes operational, it would be 
more difficult to proceed with the MLI 
concent. 

There are arguments for the MMRBN 
approach and the MLF approach. We 
expect that the Departments of State 
and Defense would be candid enough to 
explain to the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people why one approach is prefer- 
able to the other, and not try to evade 
the issue by placing blame upon Con- 
gress for the cancellation of MMRBM. 

Aside from the above arguments, we 
on the Appropriations Subcommittee 
have been shown that the Department 
of Defense has not been, on numerous 
occasions enthusiastic about the pro- 
gram. Consistently witnesses have ap- 
peared before our committee and have 
not indicated that the reductions in ap- 
propriations which the committee recom- 
mended would be detrimental to the 
progress of the program. In this cate- 
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gory of witnesses is Secretary McNamara 
himself. For example, this year he 
stated before our committee: 

I think one can argue either it is wise to 
proceed with the program itself, because, as 
you know, we have not had, as yet stated, a 
firm deployment pian for that weapon. We 
have, we believe, a sound basis upon which 
to recommend the program to you, but I 
think one can argue this pro and con and 
we should no doubt discuss it at length. 


As further proof of this reluctance, 
last year in the fiscal year 1964 budget 
the House Appropriations Committee re- 
duced the $143 million budget request 
for the M's by $100 million. It is 
customary for the Department of De- 
fense to appeal to the Senate to restore 
those amounts which the House has de- 
leted from appropriations bills when the 
Defense Department feels it has sufficient 
reason to request restoration of these 
funds. Its official appeal to the Senate 
last year did not request any restoration 
of the $100 million deleted by the House. 
The Deputy Secretary of Defense, Ros- 
well Gilpatric, who testified for the Sec- 
retary of Defense at the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee hearings, stated: 

In our formal reclamae we indicated we 
would try to manage with this reduction— 
the amount remaining in the House bill for 
MMRBM's will be sufficient to carry out that 
phase of the work and to continue general 
studies of the entire system. 


Numerous other statements made by 
witnesses who appeared before the House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees 
would testify to this lack of administra- 
tion enthusiasm and apparent indecision 
as to where the program was heading. 

One final statement that perhaps will 
sum up the impression left by the De- 
partment of Defense with the Congress 
occurred in consideration of the fiscal 
year 1964 budget. Mr. Manon, of Texas, 
the chairman of the subcommittee, asked 
Dr. Herald Brown what the effect was 
of the reduction Congress made in the 
program for fiscal year 1963. The pro- 
gram has been reduced by $100 million 
to $80 million. Dr. Brown stated: 

The program has been delayed and that 
allowed us to do what we had to do within 
the money appropriated by the Congress. 
The decision to delay was not caused by that 
cut. 


Mr. Manon said, “In other words, the 
cut did not retard the program in any 
way.” Dr. Brown replied, “No, the cut 
did not retard the program because the 
program was delayed anyway.” 

The position of the Department of De- 
fense may be best illustrated by an ex- 
change that took place in May of 1963, 
It became apparent that the Depart- 
ment of Defense had not made a firm 
decision on proceeding with the develop- 
ment of the MMRBM. In essense, Dr. 
Brown asked us for the funds to fully 
proceed with the program, but did state 
that decisions to do so would not be made 
until a later date. The committee's re- 
action was summed up eloquently by 
my colleague, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. FLOOD]. He said: 

In other words we could appropriate this 
money and then the Secretary will make up 
his mind sometime in June or July whether 
or not something should be done about 
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it. * * This puts the cart before the horse. 
This makes a mockery of the whole system 
of the hearings. 


Mr. Speaker, Congress has been, and 
probably always will be, blamed for many 
things that happen, and there is no 
doubt that at times it is deserved. Not 
in this case, however, does the fault 
Jie with Congress. The blame in this 
instance falls squarely on the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Department of 
State. The MMRBM record clearly 
shows the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment in this. administration was 
guilty of poor planning in the first in- 
stance, secondly guilty of confusing and 
uncertain justification before the Con- 
gress, and finally, guilty of poor man- 
agement of the MMRBM weapons sys- 
tem program. This should be clearly 
shown to the American people, not just 
because this particular weapons system 
has been virtually cancelled, but because 
it reflects a line of reasoning and be- 
havior that should be clearly recognized 
and understood by the Congress, as well 
as the people. 

Included as a part of my remarks is 
the following article from Missile/Space 
Daily of September 1, 1964: 

DOD’s after-the-fact announcement last 
weekend of the death of the Mobile mid- 
range -ballistic missile (MMRBM), first re- 
ported in the August 21 Missile/Space Daily, 
necuses Congress of killing the program by 
failing to appropriate sufficient funds. 

There are many reasons for eliminating 
the MMREM from consideration as a poten- 
tial U.S. weapon, but none seem to implicate 
Congress as the gullty party. The death of 
MMRBM was largely a result of international 
politics and many experts have said the pro- 
gram never was able to measure up to its 
initial promises and was doomed some time 
ago (M/S Dally, Feb. 13, 1964). The biggest 
problem was deployment—a medium range 
missile has to be deployed within compara- 
tively easy striking distance of an enemy— 
and France held the key to its future. In a 
sense, it would be fairer to say the French 
President Charles de Gaulle killed the 
MMREBM. 

Since the MMRBM would have had to be 
deployed in Europe, the heart of the program 
was pierced when France would not give the 
United States permission to use its territory 
without having control over the nuclear war- 
heads, The United States has not attempted 
to reach accord with other European allies for 
similar rights. The State Department and 
thé Pentagon flatly refuse to allow joint con- 
trol over the missile system operation. At 
loggerheads over the MMRRBM in the diplo- 
matic field, DOD realized that even if the 
system were developed, there would be no 
place to station it. With this reasoning, 
DOD made it clear to congressional sources 
that it had no intention of using the bulk of 
the MMRBM funds and Congress, besides, 
was not about to appropriate large amounts 
of money for a program of marginal value. 

With this knowledge in hand, the author- 
izing committee on Capitol Hill did the only 
logical thing in their power. They cut the 
MMRBM funds from the requested $110 mil- 
lion to $40 million—with the added restric- 
tion that the funds be used only for the 
stellar Inertial guidance system which is 
applicable to other missile systems. When 
DOD failed to make a reclama for the funds 
earlier this year, it became obvious that 
MMRBM was doomed. Nothing that hap- 
pened since has changed the situation one 
bit. So the weekend announcement from 
DOD on the lapsing of MMRBM contracts 
because of the lack of funding approval from 
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Congress, although technically correct, skirts 
some of the important factors in a compli- 
cated situation which was more a diplomatic 
failure than a systems development one. 

In killing the MMRBM, DOD sald it con- 
tinues to believe that there is a definite need 
for this highly mobile, survivable, and accu- 
rate weapons system and that, to the extent 
congressional appropriations will permit, we 
should proceed with its development as an 
‘insurance’ program to fill the range gap be- 
tween the Army's Pershing missile and the 
Navy's A-3." The two areas in which work 
will continue are studies (1) of an advanced, 
highly accurate guidance system which can 
be used by other missile systems (General 
Precision, Inc., prime) and (2) studies on 
command and control elements which could 
have additional applications to other pro- 
grams (Bunker-Ramo Corp. and Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., contractors). 

The four phases of the developemntal pro- 
gram to lapse where system integration, as- 
sembly and checkout being done by Hughes 
Aircraft Co.; reentry by aeroneutronic divi- 
sion of Philco; propulsion by Thiokol Chemi- 
cal Corp.; and transport-launcher by Good- 
year Aerospace. 


A Faithful and Great President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q: 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr: DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, as this 
88th Congress draws to a close, I wish to 
put on the record my admiration for the 
quality of leadership which President 
Johnson has given to this body and to 
the Nation since he assumed his high 
Office under such tragic circumstances. 

The 88th Congress has written a mag- 
nificent record of accomplishment, com- 
parable only to its most productive period 
under the administration of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. Representing an ur- 
ban area, as I do, I am especially pleased 
that we were able to act finally on a pro- 
gram for urban mass transportation and 
to pass a comprehensive housing and 
community development bill. These 
measures will help us carry on the work 
of reshaping our cities to meet the needs 
of present and future generations. 

Perhaps greater landmarks in legisla- 
tive history are the Civil Rights Act and 
the Economic Opportunities Act. ‘These 
new measures are of monumental im- 
portance to our Nation. Many other 
acts go to make up the astonishing rec- 
ord of this Congress—a record that could 
not possibly have been achieved without 
the leadership of the President. 

President Johnson has faithfully car- 
ried on all the responsibilities he in- 
herited from President Kennedy. But 
he has already made a great contribution 
uniquely his own in uniting the country 
in a common effort to build a national 
prosperity in which all can share with 
equal opportunity. He is a great Presi- 
dent, leading us into one of the greatest 
periods of our history. He deserves to 
and will surely be elected by an over- 
whelming majority of the voters on 
November 3, 


1964 
The Honorable Carl Vinson 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, we of the 
Georgia delegation are indeed privileged 
to have this opportunity of honoring our 
beloved colleague, the Honorable CARL 
Virson. We are particularly pleased 
that this was made possible by the pro- 
vision of a house resolution of which 
you, Mr. Speaker, are the author. I can 
think of no one who deserve this dis- 
tinctive honor more than the illustrious 
dean of our Georgia delegation as well as 
of this distinguished body. 

CARL VINSON leaves a remarkable rec- 
ord of long and dedicated service which 
goes back 50 years—service in the in- 
terests of his constituents, his colleagues 
and his country, particularly the defense 
of his country. The gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson] leaves the chair- 
manship of the House Committee on 
Armed Services after 14 of the last 18 
years, in which his efforts for peace 
through a strong military have not been 
in vain. 

CARL Vinson leaves a responsibility to 
his constituents which is transferred to 
five Members of the Georgia delegation 
each of whom has received one or more 
of the counties which the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] represented 
for 32 years. 

Prior to 1933, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson} represented the 
old 10th District at a time when Georgia 
had 12 representatives. The Redistrict- 
ing Act of 1931, which became effective 
with the election of 1932, transferred 
Mr. Vriyson's home county of Baldwin 
from the old 10th to the new Sixth Dis- 
trict. The Redistricting Act of 1964 
transferred seven of those sixteen coun- 
ties to the new 10th District which will 
be represented by my colleague, Mr. 
STEPHENS; two counties to the First Dis- 
trict represented by my colleague, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Hacan]; 
and one county to the Eighth District 
represented by my colleague, Mr. TUTEN. 
Three counties will now be a part of the 
new Third District and three counties, 
Bibb, Jones, and Monroe are trans- 
ferred to the new Sixth District, I have 
the honor to have been renominated as 
the Democratic nominee to represent the 
new Sixth District in the 89th Congress. 

CARL . VINSON leaves his friends and 
fellow Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. But left behind is a legacy of 
friendship, devoted service and wisdom 
tn the exercise of his duties, not to be 
forgotten but to be long remembered. 
With the voluntary retirement of CARL 
Vinson goes a man with a purpose not 
to be discouraged. 

CARL Vinson was elected to Congress 5 
days before I was born. During that en- 
tire period of nearly a half a century he 
has rendered outstanding public service. 
He has benevolenfly dominated the com- 
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mittees of which he has been chairman 
in a manner which is perhaps as un- 
equaled as is his record of continuous 
service in this body. He presided over the 
Committee on Naval Affairs and the 
Committee on Armed Services during a 
period of transition and growth which 
has seen the establishment of the most 
effective defense structure in the history 
of the world. His contributions to this 
growth and posture of strength have been 
dynamic, judicious, and above all, effec- 
tive. 

CARL Vinson served in the General As- 
sembly of Georgia with my father. It 
was through my father that I first came 
to know the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Vinson]. Since the beginning of 
my service in the House of Representa- 
tives, I believe that I have now earned 
on my own the friendship first inherited 
from my father. He is a sage and vener- 
able colleague. He is a warm personal 
friend. 

Mrs. Flynt joins me in extending our 
congratulations to him upon reaching a 
point of service unequaled in American 
history and which will reach the 50th 
year of continuous service on November 
3. 1964. We wish for him many years of 
good health and happiness and continu- 
ous effective service. 


Polish Ciyil War Veterans Honored by 
Postmaster Gronouski in Pittsburgh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I had the honor and the pleasure 
of being present in the district I have 
the honor to represent in the Congress— 
Pittsburgh—when Postmaster John A. 
Gronouski paid tribute to the 114 Amer- 
icans of Polish descent who served in the 
Pennsylvania regiments in the Civil War. 

These ceremonies, held on September 
26, 1964, were a part of the centennial 
commemoration of the Civil War. They 
were held under the auspices of the His- 
torical Committee of the Central Council 
of Polish Organizations of Pittsburgh. 

A memorial plaque, designed by 
Charles Bradley Warren, was unveiled 
in the city-county building. 

I place the program of this patriotic 
occasion placed in the Recorp together 
with the names of the members of the 
committees who made this great occa- 
sion possible: 

Crvm War CENTENNIAL PROGRAM, SATURDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 26, 1964, Crry-County BUILD- 
ING, PurssvurscH, Pa. 

Civil War concert music: Police and Fire 
Band of city of Pittsburgh. 

Opening: Joseph A. Borkowski, general 
chairman. 

American and Polish National Anthems: 
Police and Fire Band, city of Pittsburgh. 

Pledge of Allegiance’ to U.S. Flag: Hon. 
John J. Brosky, judge of Common Pleas 
Court of Allegheny County. 
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Invocation: Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. C. Shinar, 
pastor, Holy Family Church. 

Civil War Song: Polish Choir, Nest 176, 
Polish Falcons of America under Prof, Henry 
Grzeskiewicz. 

Unveiling and Dedicatory Address: Hon. 
John A. Gronouski, U.S. Postmaster General. 

Presentation of Plaques to county of Al- 
legheny and city of Pittsburgh: Thomas K. 
Hupert, president of Central Council of Polish 
Organizations. 

Remarks: Hon. Dr. William D.-McClelland, 
chairman, Allegheny County Board of Com- 
missioners. 

Remarks: Hon. Joseph M. Barr, mayor of 
Pittsburgħ. 

Civil War Martial: Police and Fire Band of 
city of Pittsburgh. 

Gettysburg Address: Hon. 
Kamyk, member of council, 

Military salute: Washington Infantry un- 
der command of Capt. Andy Miscuk. 

Taps: Police and Fire Band of Pittsburgh. 

Benediction: Rev. S. F. Idzik, pastor, St. 
Mary’s Polish Church, McKeesport, Pa. 

God Bless America: Assembly and band. 

Expressing our sincere gratitude to all that 
participated at this affair. 

HATTIE Srwicxr, 
General Secretary. 
ANTHONY STUDNICKI, 
Treasurer. 


EXECUTIVE AND HONORARY PROGRAM 


COMMITTEES 

Commemorating the U.S. Civil War Cen- 
tennial and the Poles who volunteered and 
fought with the Pennsylvania regiments 
1861-65. 

Executive centennial committee 

Joseph A. Borkowski, general chairman; 
Thomas K. Hupert, cochairman; Hattie Si- 
wicki, general secretary; Anthony Stud- 
nicki, treasurer. . 

Program aids 

John Radzyminski, chairman; John Wis- 
niewski, cochairman; Stanley Pilchowski, 
publicity; Joseph Gredja, Pittsburgh post 
office, 


Walter T. 


Honorary centennial committee 

Hon. John A. Gronouski, Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

Hon. Gov. David L. Lawrence, chairman of 
President's Commission and Equal Oppor- 
tunity in Housing. 

Hon. Dr. William D. McClelland, chairman, 
Allegheny County Board of Commissioners. 

Hon. John E. McGrady, member of Alle- 
gheny County Board of Commissioners. 

Hon. Blair F. Gunther, member of Alle- 
gheny County Board of Commissioners. 

Hon, Joseph Dobbs, coroner, Allegheny 
County. 

James W. Knox, controller of Allegheny 
County. 

Hon. Joseph M. Barr, mayor of city of 
Pittsburgh. 

Hon. Patrick T. Fagan, president of city 
council of Pittsburgh. 

Hon. Walter T. Kamyk, member of city 
council. 

Hon, David A. Smith, treasurer, city of 
Pittsburgh. 

Hon. James J. Dimon, director of public 
safety, city of Pittsburgh. 

Hon. E. Coll, postmaster of city of Pitts- 
burgh. > 

Ignatius A. Borkowskl, police inspector, 
city of Pittsburgh. 

James J. Hughes, director, 
bulldings, city of Pittsburgh. 

John M. Appel, director, property and sup- 
Plies, Allegheny County. 

Charles M. Stotz, presidertt, department of 
art commission, city of Pittsburgh. 

Charles Bradley Warren, sculptor and de- 
signer of commemorative plaque. 

Mrs. David A. Campbell of State College, 
relatives and descendants of Treziyulnys. 


lands and 
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Mrs. Katherin Treziyulny Campbell Mock, 
of New Jersey, the 34th, 39th, and 137th 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Regiment. 

Michael Stypula, commander of Polish 
War Vets. 

Maj. Henry Jaracz, Polish combat troops in 
exile. 

The historical committee and central 
council of Polish Organizations express sin- 
cerest appreciation for your wholehearted 
cooperation. 


The Farmer: The Record and the 


Choice—A Report on Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, every 4 
years in our wonderful Republic each 
political party must account to the peo- 
ple for its stewardship of the public trust. 
Each party must take its record to the 
people together with its proposals for 
the future. Accordingly the Democratic 
Party which has held complete control 
of both the White House and the Con- 
gress for these past 4 years must now 
make its accounting to the American 
farmer. 

As the ranking Republican member on 
the House Committee on Agriculture, I 
would like to take this occasion to pre- 
sent the record and the proposals that 
Republicans have made in behalf of the 
American farmer. 

THE GOP RECORD IN CONGRESS 


Let me say at the outset that Republi- 
cans serving in Congress the past 4 years, 
as members of the minority party, have 
opposed those programs which we felt 
were not in the best interest of Ameri- 
can agriculture, and we have supported 
those programs which we felt were good 
for farmers. 

There is an important distinction for 
every farmer to keep in mind when he 
looks at the legislative record of the past 
4 years and that is to remember that 
there is a big difference between being 
for the farmer and being for adminis- 
tration farm bills. In many cases a few 
more rubberstamp votes for an admin- 
istration farm bill would actually have 
been a vote against the best interests of 
farmers. 

Here are several examples of what I 
mean: 

In 1961 the administration tried to 
impose marketing quotas and controls 
on cattle, hogs, poultry, lambs, and all 
other livestock products. In 1962 it tried 
to imprison dairy farmers in a pení- 
tentiary for failing to keep proper books 
and records. It also sought to establish 
mandatory, strict controls on corn and 
feed grain farmers. Another adminis- 
tration effort was to impose a strict con- 
trol wheat certificate program on wheat 
farmers. The administration also tried 
to set up a subsidized grazing program 
which would aggravate already low live- 
stock prices. 

Of course Republicans in Congress op- 
posed these programs and, except for the 


disappeared since 1960. 
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wheat program, each of them was nar- 
rowly defeated in Congress. In the case 
of the mandatory wheat certificate pro- 
gram, over 638,000 wheat farmers re- 
jected it in the 1963 referendum, 

While Republicans opposed. programs 
which were not good for farmers, we 
supported, amended, and improved legis- 
lation which was beneficial to farmers. 

Here again are several examples of 
what I mean. During the past 4 years 
we worked for the enactment of legisla- 
tion dealing with the improvement of 
Farmers Home Administration loan pro- 
grams; extension of the Sugar Act; ex- 
tension and amendment of Public Law 
480, the food for peace program; emer- 
gency hay harvesting on conservation re- 
serve land; extension of the school milk 
program; surplus grain sales in disaster 
areas; extension of the Wool Act; exten- 
sion of the Great Plains conservation 
program; extension of Armed Forces 
and veterans hospitals dairy programs; 
hog cholera eradication; extension of the 
Mexican farm labor program; bills to 
improve the rice, peanut, tobacco, and 
cotton programs; amendments to the 
Cooperative Forest Management Act; 
improvements in the Perishable Agricul- 
tural Commodities Act; expanded rural 
telephone service; emergency loan pro- 
grams; small watershed projects; ani- 
mal disease eradication; improving edu- 
cation at our land grant colleges; and the 
establishment of a bipartisan commis- 
sion to study the marketing of food from 
the farmer to consumer. In addition, 
we overwhelmingly supported the appro- 
priations bills which provided the mon- 
ey needed to finance the necessary activi- 
ties of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

These examples are consistent with 
the record of the last Republican Con- 
gress in 1953-54 when such important 
programs as Public Law 480; the Small 
Watershed Act; the school milk, armed 
services, brucellosis eradication, and vet- 
erans milk programs; and the flexible 
price support laws were enacted. 

Much more could be accomplished in 
the development of closer bipartisan co- 
operation during these past 4 years had 
it not been for arm twisting and other 
pressure tactics used by the administra- 
tion on members of the majority party. 

THE ADMINISTRATION'S RECORD x 


The administration would lead farm- 
ers to believe they never had it so good, 
but we all know that just isn’t true. The 
cost-price squeeze is worse than ever. 


Total farm debt is up $10 billion in the 


past 4 years; 2.1 million farm people have 
left the land, and 376,000 farms have 
Taxpayer in- 
vestment in surplus farm commodities 
stands in excess of $7 billion while em- 
ployment in the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture together with total expenditures 
by that agency have climbed to all time 
highs 

The Administration claims per capita 
and per farm income is up. Of course 
it is. The reason is simply that there 
are fewer farmers around today to share 
in the total net income for agriculture. 
The total income pie is about the same, 
but there are fewer farmers today to 
share in it. 
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The one statistic that the administra- 
tion never mentions is the parity ratio. 
This figure has been published each 
month by the Department of Agriculture 
for over 30 years. The parity ratio meas- 
ures the relationship between the prices 
farmers receive and the prices they pay 
for their living and production expenses. 

In 1963 this parity ratio dropped to 78, 
the lowest since 1939. On September 15, 
1964, it stood at 75. During the Eisen- 
hower administration the parity ratio 
averaged 84.5. 

The administration has been embar- 
rassed by this revealing statistic and has 
changed its method of calculating the 
parity ratio. It is now adding Govern- 
ment payments. Even with Government 
payments added to the formula, the par- 
ity ratio during this administration is 
going down to the lowest levels since de- 
pression days. 

THE FUTURE 

Rather than dwell on the failures of 
this administration which I admit are 
plentiful, I feel it is more important to 
go on to the future that faces American 
agriculture. 

I think we should recognize that Amer- 
ican farmers have made the most out- 
standing contribution to our economy of 
any single group in the Nation, Their 
efficiency, hard work, frugality, and en- 
terprise have earned them both the ap- 
preciation of the American consumer 
and the admiration of the world. 

Farmers are now being told by the ad- 
ministration that they face a choice of 
three roads for the future—one road of 
Government controls—or supply man- 
agement’—one road of complete with- 
drawal from agriculture by the Govern- 
ment, and one road of voluntary com- 
modity programs. The administration 
says the Republican Party will pull the 
rug out from under the farmer by follow- 
ing the road to complete withdrawal. 
This is not true. 

The Republican Party offers farmers 
a variety of programs designed to im- 
prove farm income while leaving the 
farm management decisions on the farm 
where they belong. 

Our 1964 platform pledges the devel- 
opment of truly voluntary commodity 
programs using payments in kind out of 
Government-owned surpluses. It seeks 
to divert unneeded land to conservation 
uses. It promises price supports free of 
political manipulation and dumping. It 
seeks better farm prices in the market. 
It supports farmer-owned and operated 
cooperatives in their efforts to improve 
the bargaining power of farmers. It 
supports the rural electrification and 
rural telephone programs. It promises 
to resist efforts to make the American 
farmer dependent for his economic sur- 
vival on either compensatory payments 
or arbitrary administrative action by any 
Secretary of Agriculture, 

It also asks for improvements in the 
rural area development program which 
was started under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration in an effort to expand in- 
come opportunities for low-income farm- 
ers and rural people. 

It pledges effective and meaningful ac- 
tion on the importation of beef, veal, 
and cotton textiles. 


1964 


It also seeks to establish new markets 
both at home and overseas. 

It does not call for the termination of 
the cotton, tobacco, rice, and peanut 
programs. It recognizes that producers 
of these crops have in the past approved 

e programs, and it does not seek to 
change them unless better programs can 
be developed. 

It asks for a better wheat program, one 
Which is more acceptable to farmers 
than the present program under which 
only 35.4 percent of all wheat farmers 
Are participating. 

It seeks legislation to provide farmers 
With an adequate labor supply with fair 
Wages to farm workers. 

It pledges to work for a strong social 
Security system. 

It promises to correct, by constitution- 
al amendment, the reapportionment de- 
Cision of the Supreme Court which will, 
unless changed, make farmers and other 
Tural people pay ever-increasing State 
taxes and lose their present represen- 
tation. 

The presidential candidate of the Re- 
Publican Party, Senator Barry GOLD- 
Water, has repeatedly stated that he 
Supports the Republican platform. I 
know Barry GOLDWATER. I know he is a 
man of his word. I know he will not pull 
the rug out from under the American 
farmer. D 

In addition to the platform, Republi- 
Cans from rural areas have made a num- 
ber of other proposals which I hope the 
next administration and the next Con- 
Sress will consider. These are: 

First. The appointment of a Secretary 
of Agriculture who has actual farm ex- 
berience. Farmers need a spokesman in 
the Cabinet who has actually plowed, 
Planted, and reaped a crop and raised 
livestock. They need a men who under- 
Stands agriculture and speaks for farm- 
ers, and not a spokesman for the Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action. 

Second. No one makes a greater con- 
tribution to the family farm than the 
farm wife. She has to be a partner in 
the full sense in order to meet the many 
Problems of today’s farm family. Would 
it not be a good idea to appoint a real 
farm wife to a high position in the De- 
Partment of Agriuclture? I feel that the 
Viewpoint of today’s farm family could 
be recognized much more fully if this 
Were done. 

Third. Market prices for grains could 
be strengthened if Government sales pol- 
icies were changed. Farm organizations 
throughout the Nation generally agree on 
the proposition that the CCC release 
price for the sale of surplus grain should 
be increased from 105 percent of the sup- 
Port price to 115 percent of support price. 
This should be done. l 

Fourth. Public Law 480, the Eisen- 
hower food-for-peace program, should be 
continued. Increased emphasis should 
be placed on title IV long-term dollar 
credit sales to friendly nations. The ex- 
pansion of these sales for dollars would 
help deyelop new markets overseas, help 
our balance-of-payments problem, and 
give our taxpayers a better return for 
their investment than in the case of sales 
for foreign currencies. 
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Fifth. The recommendations of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's Commission on Indus- 
trial Uses of Agricultural Commodities 
should be pursued and implemented. 
These recommendations have languished 
in Democratic Congresses for the past 
6 years. Certainly a nation that can 
land men on the moon can find the se- 
crets of chemistry needed to transform 
some of our surplus into useful and eco- 
nomical industrial products. 

Sixth. The Sugar Act should be ex- 
tended and U.S. beet and cane growers 
should be given the legal right to sell the 
sugar their Government asked them to 
produce. The administration has let the 
foreign quotas in the Sugar Act expire 
on December 31, 1964. It has also 
blocked efforts to enact legislation to 
permit the marketing of the 1963-64 pro- 
duction of U.S. sugar producers. This 
callous disregard of responsibility must 
be corrected. 

Seventh. Next year the present feed 
grain and wheat programs expire. Vol- 
untary programs for these crops should 
be enacted along the lines set out in the 
1964 Republican platform. 

Eighth. Finally, a Republican Presi- 
dent should appoint as his advisers, a 
committee of real farmers and rural citi- 
zens. They could advise him on agricul- 
tural policy from the standpoint of how 
the complicated and grandiose proposals 
which come out of Washington’s bu- 
reaucracy will affect real farmers out in 
the country. They can also advise him 
on new and better ways to promote our 
free enterprise system of farming. 

Yes, there are three roads for farmers 
to travel in selecting which party will be 
entrusted with their welfare during the 
next 4 years. The first road toward con- 
trols, regimentation, and greater bu- 
reaucracy is the road the Democratic 
Party has long advocated and has tried 
many times to get farmers to travel. 
The second road to complete withdrawal 
is one which would mean great and un- 
necessary hardship for farmers and rural 
people. It has been-rejected by the Re- 
publican Party. The third road, the one 
toward voluntary adjustment by individ- 
ual farmers making their own decisions 
on their own farms based on their own 
problems and aspirations is the road 
which in 1964 the Republican Party of- 
fers to travel. The choice is up to the 
American farmer, 


Hon, Lester Johnson of Wisconsin 


SPEECH 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I, too, want to pay tribute to 
LESTER JOHNSON, with whom I served on 
the House Committee on Agriculture and 
on the Dairy Subcommittee, of which he 
is chairman. 
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LESTER has been an extremely con- 
scientious, intelligent, and informed 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
and deserves the thanks of the State of 
Wisconsin and of the Nation. 

I hope that he is interested in serving 
the country in some executive capacity, 
and I would certainly support him in 
such an effort. 


Governor Dempsey Proclaims Pulaski 
; Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 22, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished Governor of Connecticut, the 
Honorable John Dempsey, recently issued 
a proclamation declaring Sunday, 
October 11, 1964, as Pulaski Day in honor 
of the great Polish-American hero of the 
Revolutionary War period Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski. 

October 11 marks the 185th anniver- 
sary of the death of General Pulaski, who 
died on the field of battle during the 
siege of Savannah in 1779. On this date, 
we pay tribute to the memory of this gal- 
lant soldier and fighter for freedom who 
fought in the cause of American inde- 
pendence, 

General Pulaski had left his native 
Poland and came to the American Colo- 
nies to join in the struggle for their free- 
dom. George Washington put him in 
charge of organizing the cavalry forces. 
Pulaski participated in the battles of 
Germantown and Trenton. During the 
winter of 1777-78 he was with the main 
army at Valley Forge. Later he was de- 
tailed to the southern campaign and lost 
his life at Savannah. He was only 31 
years old at the time of his death. 

On this day, when we honor the mem- 
ory of this brave Polish-American 
patriot, I salute all Americans of Polish 
descent who take justifiable pride in the 
heroic deeds of such men as Pulaski, Gen. 
Thaddeus Kosciusko and others. From 
the days of Pulaski to the present day, 
Polish-Americans have fought for our 
freedom in World War I, World War II. 
the Korean war, and also earlier con- 
flicts. Americans of Polish origin have 
also helped to enrich our country by their 
contributions to the development of our 
cultural life, religious institutions, eco- 
nomic growth, and in many other ways. 

As we pay tribute to Gen. Pulaski, it is 
our fervent wish that his ancestral home- 
land Poland, which he loved so much, 
will soon be liberated from its present 
Communist oppressors and will once 
again attain its freedom and indepen- 
dence, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert into the Recorp the procla- 
mation by Governor Dempsey on Pulaski 
Day in Connecticut: 


Srark OF CONNECTICUT 


BY HIS EXCELLENCY, JOHN DEMPSEY, GOVERNOR: 
A PROCLAMATION 


The American Colonists’ heroic dedication 
to the cause of liberty stirred the hearts of 
treedom-loving men in European countries 
throughout the years of our Revolutionary 
War. 

In this struggle; the largely untrained 
troops under General Washington’s com- 
mand received timely and invaluable aid 
from such historic figures as Lafayette, Ro- 
chambeau, Von Steuben, and the Polish 
patriot, Count Casimir Pulaski. 

To Brigadier Genera) Pulaski goes much of 
the credit for molding eager but unskilled 
American militiamen into capable, disci- 
plined soldiers. 

The gallant Polish military genius chiefly 
is remembered by an appreciative America, 
however, for the fact that, in addition to 
sharing his knowledge, he was willing to 
sacrifice his life in an emerging nation's 
cause. 

On October 11, 1779, General Pulaski fell 
mortally wounded while leading his famed 
Pulaski Legion into action at the siege of 
Savannah. 

The General Assembly of Connecticut, hav- 
ing directed that the memory of General 
Pulaski be honored each year on the anni- 
versary of his death, I am honored hereby 
to proclaim Sunday, October 11, 1964, to be 
Pulaski Day. 

As this day approaches, I call upon the 
schools of this State to conduct appropriate 
exercises recalling the sacrifice of General 
Pulaski, and on October 11 may flags be dis- 
played in his honor on public and private 
buildings, 

May the observance of Pulaski Day serve 
also to give recognition to the contributions 
to the growth and progress of our Nation 
which have been made by those who fol- 
lowed General Pulaski from Poland to 
America, seeking a new life. 

Let us make this an occasion to give 
thought to be liberty-loving people of 
Poland and other Communist-dominated 
countries behind the Iron Curtain, and to 
pray for the day when they can again enjoy 
the freedom intended for all men by Al- 
mighty God. 

Given under my hand and seal of the 
State at the capitol in Hartford, this 25th 
day of September, in the year of our Lord 
1964, and of the independence of the United 
States the 189th. 

JOHN DEMPSEY., 

By His Excellency’s command: : 

ELLA T. Grasso, 
Secretary of State. 


Pulaski Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, Sun- 
day, October 11, is the 185th anniversary 
of the death of Count Casimir Pulaski, 
the heroic Polish patriot whose life was 
devoted to the struggle for freedom, first 
for his own country and then for ours. 

He was among the most distinguished 
of those Europeans who saw the strug- 
gle for American independence as part 
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of a struggle for mankind's freedom from 
tyranny, and he did not hesitate to do 
something about it. His daring and his 
courage at a critical stage of our Revolu- 
tion gave new strength and life to the 
cause just as later Polish immigrants 
brought their abilities and enterprise to 
our growing Nation, 

There are those today who seek to raise 
barriers against immigrants to our land, 
who belittle the contributions Polish and 
other nationality groups have made. to 
our prosperity and who threaten unem- 
ployment if our immigration laws are 
liberalized. Pulaski Day serves to re- 
mind us of the contributions immigrants 
have made to our life and in particular, 
to help us recall the important part that 
has been played in our history by those 
of Polish descent. 


Social Security and Civil Service Retire- 
ment Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, is it 
acknowledzed—however indirectly and 
unintentionally—that I have been right 
all along on these certain matters? 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

Just before the final adjournment, ad- 
ministration and congressional advocates 
of medicare under social security faced 
a clear cut choice: Either enactment of 
increased social security benefits and 
higher payroll taxes, substantially as 
voted earlier this year by the House, but 
without medicare or no election-year 
social security legislation in 1964. 

They chose the latter. The explana- 
tion current in Washington is curious, to 
say the least. 

The liberal Washington Post reported 
medicare sponsors believed “payroll taxes 
to support increased social security bene- 
fits would have been raised to such a 
level that it would have been difficult, if 
not impossible in the foreseeable future, 
to push through additional taxes to sup- 
port medicare.” 

The Washington correspondent of the 
conservative Wall Street Journal simi- 
larly explained that proponents of social 
security financed hospital care for the 
elderly “feared these increases would 
preempt much of the higher payroil 
taxes needed to finance, medicare.” 

At first blush, this seems like a belated 
but welcome rediscovery of arithmetic 
and emergence of a previously lacking 
awareness that even the taxpayer has 
“load limits.” 

Rejoicing, however, could be premature 
on both counts. Quite possibly this is 
only a preelection recollection that tax- 
payers are also voters. 

The hard truth is that advocates of 
medicare were willing—indeed, eager— 
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to take both expanded social security 
benefits and medicare so long as they 
thought they could get both. The further 
hard truth is that if medicare is later 
adopted—as is strongly urged by Presi- 
dent Johnson—it will open the door to 
new, unprecedented, and recurring pres- 
sures to forget both arithmetic and the 
taxpayers’ plight. 

It is pleasant, though, to know that the 
liberals acknowledge—even briefly and 
under the spell of preelection good be- 
hevior—that there is some validity to the 
misgivings I have voiced and voted over 
the years regarding a sky-is-the-limit ex- 
pansion of social security benefits and 
taxes. 

CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT DENEFITS 

In another matter—adequate funding 
of retirement benefits for present and 
future Federal civil service retirees—I 
won not only agreement with my past 
position but a pledge of future support 
for my stand. 

Representatives of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retired Civil Employees and 
the AFL-CIO Federal employee unions 
became alarmed over reports that I might 
use a parliamentary move to block House 
consideration of a bill increasing pen- 
sions for present and future retirees. 

In a conference with them I agreed not 
to do so—and, indeed, to vote for the 
bill—on two conditions: first, that time 
would be allowed for floor debate to point 
out the serious financial condition of the 
retirement fund—the present fund defi- 
cit is $35 billion—and the need for ade- 
quate future congressional appropria- 
tions to the fund; and, second, that 
the employee organization leaders them- 
selves would pledge to go all out next 
year to support legislation to begin cor- 
rection of the situation. 

The first condition became pointless 
because the administration itself did not 
permit the bill to come to the floor of the 
House—thereby killing the pension in- 
crease this year. 

The employee leaders’ pledge, on the 
other hand, was given unequivocally. If 
I am still in Congress next year I will 
introduce legislation to begin sound and 
adequate financing of the retirement 
fund—and will then call on the employee 
leaders to redeem their pledze. 

The practical, human value of this 
retirement program—like that of social 
Security—depends on its soundness as 
well as its generosity, 


Cameron Voting Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 
Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orp, I include the following additional 
tabular material for my rollcall report: 
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R. B. C. 


270 | Oct. 2 
271 | Oct. 2 
272 Oct. 3. 


Brief description 


-| Quorum call by Mr. Roosevelt, Demoerat, of California (89 embara absent). 
uorum call by Mr. Bow, Republican, of Ohio (114 Members absen t). 
n final passage of supplemental appropriations bill for fiscal year ending June 30, 1984, with 


conference committee amendments, 


The Appalachian Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
the so-called Appalachian bill—H.R. 
11946—to put it mildly, is complex and 
Comprehensive. I doubt if ever any 
Measure covering such a vast area of hu- 
Man activity, coupled up with a most 
confused and confusing problem, pov- 
erty,” has ever been considered by any 
Other legislative body, let alone the high- 
ly organized and erudite House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America. The matter is by no means 
Simplified when we realize that by some 
People, poverty“ is considered a virtue 
and history proves that it has never been 
Overcome by legislative action. It can 
be corrected only by the human effort of 
the individual. This is the fact and it 
cannot be overcome by political sophis- 
try. As that great political economist, 
William Graham Sumner, said many 
years ago: 

Poverty is the most fundamental and com- 
Plex of social facts, and the most important 
of human interests; it is therefore the hard- 
est to understand, the most delicate to med- 
dle with, and the easiest to dogmatize about. 


May I very briefly review the salient 
features of this measure? Others better 
qualified than I will elaborate on them. 

First. The provisions of this bill apply 
only to one section of our country, al- 
though there are other parts of our land 
Which are suffering from poverty.“ and 
its citizens are suffering from the lack of 
Opportunity to earn a livelihood. We 
Might well ask ourselves if it is right and 
fair for us representing our whole Nation 
to authorize the expenditure of over a bil- 
lion dollars of all our people's money for 
the benefit of a comparatively small area 
of our country. 

Second. The bill covers a very compre- 
hensive area of activity and why it was 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works, which has authority over only 
4 of the 12 activities proposed is a 
mystery. The Public Works Committee, 
Which by the way is made up of a most 
Conscientious and capable group of men, 
has control of the highway, water re- 
Source and sewage treatment, flood con- 
trol, and rivers and harbors legislation, 
&ppearing inthe bill. But there are many 
other matters included in this legislation 
Which have no connecion whatever with 
the jurisdiction of the Public Works 
Committee. These include: health facil- 
ities; pasture improvement and develop- 


ment; timber development operations; 
mining area restoration; vocational edu- 
cation facilities; amendments to the 
Housing Act of 1954; personal financial 
intrests; and supplements to Federal 
grants to aid programs. 

All of these measures come under the 
jurisdiction of other committees, yet 
their views were not asked for or re- 
ceived. 

The overcoming of poverty“ under 
the leadership, advice, and financial aid 
of a centralized Federal Government, 
using the money of all the taxpayers for 
the benefit of one area or community, 
has been tried before in this country 
and met with absolute failure. May I 
remind my colleagues, and some of us 
may well remember, the attempts made 
under the administration of Franklin 
Roosevelt in New Jersey, where with 
public funds, the establishment of the 
“Jersey homesteads” was attempted 
which included municipal plants, hous- 
ing, and factories. After a few years 
the whole thing failed and what re- 
mained was sold to private enterprise 
at a large loss to the Government. The 
Same was true of other and similar ven- 
tures in West Virginie at places named 
“Eleanor,” and Arthurdale.“ This sort 
of policy just does not accomplish the 
elimination or even the abatement of 
“poverty”: it is a waste of time and 
money at the expense of every citizen 
in the country, I can see no reason to 
believe that a larger but quite similar 
program should succeed under the guid- 
ance of another Roosevelt who is Under 
Secretary of Commerce. 

This is a»most serious matter and a 
very great responsibility. Everyone who 
is a red-blooded American is willing to 
make sacrifices to help our fellow citizens 
to a better life. There is no quarrel 
about that whatever. America is the 
“land of the free and the home of the 
brave, and our forefathers through the 
years of the past set an example of self- 
sacrifice in achieving a sound economy 
which we should emulate. Someone has 
said that, “God helps those who help 
themselves,” and that is as true as can 
be. Let us devote our resources and 
energies in teaching the less fortunate 
how to help themselves and thereby 
justify themselves as worthy of help 
from others. 

Every State in the Union has similar 
problems, and each State has the re- 
sponsibility to improve and better the 
lives of its residents. What are the 
11 States situated in this so-called Ap- 
palachian area doing to overcome 
“poverty” within their borders? 
do they react to this plan? Are they all 
in accord with the paternalism of a big 
central government? Let us look at the 
record. 


How- 


First. “Virginia: This State prides it- 
self as having the lowest total percent of 
unemployment in the Nation, equaled 
only by Hawaii and the District of 
Columbia. 

Second. Tennessee: Governor Clement 
emphasized in his testimony before the 
committee that not all of the designated 
Tennessee portion of Appalachia is de- 
pressed. To the contrary, he pointed out 
that the designated area comprised some 
of their most prosperous industrial por- 
tions of which they were justly proud. 
Remember that all of Appalachia-Ten- 
nessee is within the service area of the 
TVA, which is reported to have accom- 
plished so much in improving the econ- 
omy of that region. 

Third. Maryland: There are only 
three counties in this State included in 
the Appalachia program, which embraces 
only 6.3 percent of the State's population. 
Maryland is justly proud that it com- 
pleted its fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, with a surplus of about $32 million, 
and with an estimated surplus of about 
$31 million at the end of the fiscal year 
1964. Do these people need aid from a 
Federal Government which is operating 
at a large loss? 

Fourth. West Virginia: The Governor 
of West Virginia testified that the period 
of 1961-64 “has been one of great eco- 
nomic recovery.” “Unemployment,” he 
said, “which stood at 105,000 in January 
1961 has been gradually cut down to less 
than 60,000 early in 1964.“ The value 
of private building contracts for indus- 
trial plants in West Virginia awarded 
during 1962 was $119,500,000—about 4.7 
percent of the U.S. total of such con- 
tracts. This certainly does not indicate 
that West Virginia needs additional Fed- 
eral aid. 

Fifth. Pennsylvania: In 1963 the per 
capita personal income area was about 
the same as the national average, and 
the percentage of families having an an- 
nual income of less than $3,000 has been 
well below the national average in the 
Appalachia portion of Pennsylvania. It 
is well to note that as of April 15, 1964, 
Federal grants totaling $58,988,000 have 
been extended to this Appalachia portion 
under the Accelerated Public Works Act. 

Sixth. Alabama: About one-half of 
the 32 counties in the Appalachian area 
of this State are in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority region and 8 of these coun- 
ties are not eligible for Federal grants 
under the Accelerated Public Works Act 
because of high employment. In spite 
of this, as of April 15, 1964, Federal 
grants totaling $20,827,000 have been 
granted to the eligible area under 
the Accelerated Public Works Act. In 
addition to all this increased Govern- 
ment activity, under the space flight pro- 
gram, which plans to award contracts of 
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about $1 billion, it would appear that the 
Federal Government was doing its share 
in the economic development of this 
State. 

Seventh, Kentucky: In his testimony 
the Governor emphasized the action dur- 
ing the past 4 years to solve its Appa- 
lachia problems, and he is justly proud of 
the definite and sound progress that has 
been made: In addition to its own bond 
issue of $176 million, the State has re- 
ceived $27,561,000 for its Appalachia 
problem under the Accelerated Public 
Works Act. 

Eighth. Ohio: The per capita personal 
inccme in Ohio is well above the national 
average, with a lower percentage of 
families having income of less than 
$3,000 and higher percentage of families 
with more than $10,000 ayear. The Ap- 
palachia portion of Ohio includes less 
than 10 percent of the State's popula- 
tion and being comparatively well off 
does not share the problems of other 
portions of the Appalachia region. Ohio 
is capable of meeting any such problems 
without Federal aid. 

Ninth. Georgia: There are 35 counties 
in the Appalachian area, one-third of 
which are in the area serviced by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Further- 
more, 10 of these 35 counties have never 
been eligible for assistance under the 
accelerated public works program. The 
report of the President’s Appalachian 
Regional Commission indicated an un- 
employment rate lower than in the bal- 
ance of the United States. 

Tenth. South Carolina: No part of this 
State was included in the Appalachia 
region as defined in the origina] proposal 
of the President; no reference concern- 
ing the economy of this State is in the 
report of the President’s Appalachian 
Regional Commission; and no testimony 
was presented to the ad hoc committee 
regarding this State. But in this new 
bill, H.R. 11948, six counties of this State 
are included. None of these counties is 
eligible under the Area Redevelopment 
Act and only one is eligible for assistance 
under the Accelerated Public Works Act. 
Certainly taxpayers’ money from the 
other States in the Nation should not be 
made available under such circum- 
stances. 

Eleventh. North Carolina: Of the 29 
Appalachia counties in this State, 15 are 
ineligible for aid under the Accelerated 
Public Works Act, and according to the 
report of the President’s Appalachian 
Regional Commission this area in the 
State had a lower unemployment rate 
than the rest of the Nation in 1950 and 
1960. According to articles published in 
newspapers and magazines, business in 
Appalachia region is booming in North 
Carolina. 


This brief summary clearly indicates 
that the States involved are not facing 
problems which they cannot themselves 
cope with, especially when the Federal 
laws extending aid to underprivileged 
communities are taken into considera- 
tion. I beg that you weigh these facts 
carefully before supporting this proposal. 
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The Great Gen. Casimir Pulaski 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, October 11 will mark the 185th 
anniversary of the untimely and tragic 

gath of one of our greatest Revolution- 
ary heroes. It was on that date in the 
year 1779 that a burst of grapeshot from 
the British guns during the battle of 
Savannah snuffed out the life of the 
brilliant young Gen. Casimir Pulaski, 

It is often said that no greater sacri- 
fice can be made than for a man to lay 
down his life for his country. I believe 
Polish-born Pulaski made even a greater 
sacrifice since he fought and died for 
this, his adopted, country. 

Casimir Pulaski came from a wealthy 
family. His childhood was replete with 
the things that wealth could buy. But 
young Pulaski sought things which 
money could not buy, Even in his teens, 
he was opposed to much of the way of 
life about him. He sought and found 
companionship and friendship with a 
growing group of Polish patriots who 
plotted the overthrow of Russian domi- 
nation. 

He joined the group that staged the 
uprising in 1768 in an attempt to drive 
the Russians from Polish soil. Unfortu- 
nately, the uprising was crushed and its 
leadership and many of its participants 
were forced into exile. Pulaski was one 
of them. His fortune was forfeited and 
his lands were confiscated. 

In 1775 Pulaski was in Paris still fired 
with a spirit of independence, still hope- 
ful of bringing freedom to his native 
land. It was fortunate indeed that 
Pulaski came into contact with Ben- 
jamin Franklin, for from this associa- 
tion Pulaski adopted the cause being 
espoused by Franklin—help to the 
American colonies in trying to overthrow 
the yoke of the British. 

With a letter from Franklin, young 
Pulaski arrived in Philadelphia in the 
dark days of 1777. He offered his serv- 
ices to Gen, George Washington. It is 
not known whether it was the ebullient 
personality of Pulaski or the letter from 
Franklin that caused Washington to ac- 
cept his offer and place him on his own 
staff as a volunteer. 

In a matter of a few months, young 
Pulaski had so proven himself in battle 
that Washington urged the Continental 
Congress to give him the rank of briga- 
dier general and to put him in charge of 
creating an American cavalry. 

Pulaski's enthusiasm, his zeal, and his 
bravery was such that it outshone many 
of his contemporary American officers. 
His ardor to beat the British and gain 
independence for the Colonies was so in- 
tense he asked for and got permission to 
create an independent corps of cavalry. 
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This unit known as the Pulaski Legion 
was moved into fighting toward the 
south and carved its niche in history at 
Charleston and later in the Battle of 
Savannah where Pulaski was to lose his 
life while commanding the American- 
French cavalry. 

Mr. Speaker, it is one of our great 
tragedies that this young patriot, who 
did so much for General Washington and 
his fellow officers and for the men of the 
ragged and weary Continental Army, 
should have to die at the age of 31. He 
is revered not only because of his great 
achievements along with mad“ Anthony 
Wayne in scouting and foraging for the 
supplies so essential to the starving sol- 
diers at Valley Forge. His memory is 
not hallowed alone for the gallant 
charges he led in battle after battle. 
We pay him homage not only for creat- 
ing the cavalry which became the great 
arm of American military prowess and 
went on to cover itself with glory wher- 
ever and whenever our country has been 
forced to resort to armed defense. 

No, Mr. Speaker, we honor the name of 
Casimir Pulaski because he had the vi- 
sion of mankind enjoying full freedom 
and independence; because he had the 
will to pursue his dreams even to the 
ultimate sacrifice of his life; and because 
he made himself a shining and heroic 
example of a true patriot: 

It is not happenstance that the mil- 
lions of Polish-born Americans or their 
descendents revere and pay homage to 
patriot Pulaski. It is not by accident 
that millions of Americans descended 
from its many nationalities look back 
upon General Pulaski as one of the creat 
fathers of our independence. No, Mr. 
Speaker, I feel that the arriyal upon our 
shores at the most critical time in our 
history of such men as Pulaski was or- 
dained by the Almighty. To him, then, 
we should express our gratitude for the 
deeds and actions of Pulaski and for the 
deeds and actions of his countrymen who 
followed him and assured that the in- 
dependence which he fought to win would 
remain unblemished and intact for the 
generations of Americans to follow. 

We should, on October 11, rededicate 
ourselves to help Poland, the country 
from whence Pulaski came, to soon re- 
gain its freedom and independence and 
to become a member of the family of 
free nations of the world. 


The Sugar Problem 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. HARLAN HAGEN 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 
Mr. LONG of Maryland. I thank the 
gentleman very kindly. 
Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


1964 
Mr. LONG of Maryland. I yield to 
the gentleman, 
Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to say that all the four 
gentlemen from Louisiana who have 
spoken so strongly. have represented all 
the agricultural interests of their dis- 
tricts: The problem with suger is that 
both the cane growers in Louisiana and 
the beet growers in the West have a crisis 
Situation that will not be solved unless 
We can force some early hearings next 
year, in January, on this sugar problem, 
by. the House Committee on Agriculture. 
I hope we can all cooperate in that effort. 


Reperts From Wasiington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRISENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp and include extraneous matter, I am 
including one of my newsletters outlining 
to my friends and constituents back 
home services rendered by-my office and 
how they can best utilize those services 
with a minimum of time and effort. It 


also occurred to me that other Members’ 


of Congress might find this of interest 
and value in their relationships with 
their constituents, 

The newsletter follows: 

Early in 1963, I put out a memorancum 
explaining tho operation of my office, in re- 
spect to Individuals in my congressional dis- 
trict. There are thousands of people in my 
four counties. who know from personal ex- 
perience how we function. For the benefit of 
those who have not had contact with my 
office, I have decided that nothing could be 
more worthwhile than to use for this news- 
letter the memorandum I issued early in 1963 
in explanation. 

My offices, both in Harrisburg nnd Wash- 
ington, are set up with the purpose of giving 
atl the people of all the four counties of my 
congressional district the meximum emount 
of service in the shortest possible time. As 
you know, my office relates only to the Fed. 
nul Government, and not to State, city, 
county, or local problems. Nearly everyone, 
however, is apt to have a problem with the 
Federal Government sooner or later. If he 
or she doesn’t, he or she lu lucky. 

The purpose of this memorandum is to 
point out how you can take maximum advan- 
tage of my work and how you can save your- 
self time and trouble In the process. Re- 
member: All cases go across my desk and 
have personal attention at some stage of the 
operation, usually at two stages. 

Ars. M. Willois Wertz, my sceretary in 
Harrisburg (phone; 238-0395) was secre- 
tary for my good friend and predecessor, 
Walt“ Mumma, for 9 years. She has been 
with me since my election on May 16, 1961. 
She is thoroughly familiar with the practical 
Problems of the various departments and 
agencies. She knows exactly what facts are 
necessary in order for me to. get started on 
almost all of your epecial probisms, If you 
Will either stop in the office or call her on 
the telephone and give her the information, 
she will send the facts to me in Washing- 
ton, and then I will immedintely get started 
on them. 
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Many problems arise in connection with 
Olmsted, Mechanicsburg, social security, vet- 
erans affuirs, railroad retirement, etc., etc., 
which can be taken care of right here in 
Harrisburg. Mrs. Wertz knows just who to 
contact on these. She knows how to proceed. 
Frequently she is able to get the answer 
locally without even getting in touch with 
Washington, Whenever necessary, she does 
get in touch with my Washington office, 
either by special delivery mail or by tele- 
phone, ; 

In general, I get back to Harrisburg only a 
Saturday and Sunday. Occasionally, I am 
not able to get back even for those two days. 
If you wait to contact me, personally, you 
will lose a lot of time, Time is usually im- 
portant to thoge who do contact me. So, my 
suggestion Is that if an when you have a 
problem, you should get in touch with Mrs. 
Wertz at ones. You can rest assured it will 
be referred to me if necessary. As you can 
yell imagine, Mrs, Wertz, with 11 years" back- 
ground. is thoroughly familiar with the con- 
gressionsl district and the people in it, as 
well as with the various governmental agen- 
cies to which their problems relate, Since 
Mrs, Wertz takes one day a week off, you 


-snhould call the office first and arrange an 


appointment, zo you will avoid the danger 
of Geluig there on her day. off. 

I have office hours every Saturday and 
every Friday that I can get home on a Fri- 
day. My schedule is always filled solid. I 
can see just so many people, and no more. 
So this suggestion does not save any time 
or eifort for me, but it does enable mo to 
get started on your problem anywhere from 
2 to 4 weeks earlier than otherwise would 
be the caso, That is the reason I am stress- 
ing this suggestion. 

I also have. a field representative, George 
W. Jackson, of 213 South Ninth Street, Leb- 
anon. The population distribution of the 
district makes it Important for me, and for 
you, to have someone in Lebanon County in 
this poaition, George travels out in the dis- 
trict and makes calls on the people when 
they have problems which are too dimicult to 
discuss in a letter. On the way from Leba- 
non to Harrisburg, he is able to stop and see 
people about their problems in Myerstown, 
Richland, Schaefferstown, Cornwall, Ann- 
ville, Palmyra, Hershey, Hummelstown, 
Middletown, Campbelltown, Quentin, Lawn, 
ete. He also can cover the rest of Lebanon 
County with a good deal of ease, George 
also makes trips through the upper end of 
Dauphin County, and through Perry and 
Juninta Counties, periodically. 

This gives my friends in those areas an op- 
portunity to make a personal contact with 
someone from my office. I also make simfiar 
trips through the same areas, when possible. 
This is difficult for me to do while Congress 
is in session and my presence, therefore, is 
required in Washington, Monday through 
Friday of each weck. 

Mr. Jackson also helps arrange trips for 
school clases, Boy and Girl Scout troops, and 
other organizafions making trips to Wash- 
ington. This service has worked out most 
successfully. Mr. Jackson is able to arrange 
the trip so as to have it take the least possi- 
ble time. I take care of making definite 
appointments (if possible) for visits to the 
White House and the FBI. Incidentally, it 
is quite Important to let me know about your 
trip well ahead of time (particularly during 
April and May). It is almost impossible to 
arrange guided tours through the White 
House and FBI then. It is difficult to ar- 
range this even if you let me know well 
ahead of time. A guided tour is far superior 
to the ordinary tour of the White House. 
Also, Mr. Jackson may be able to make your 
trip more pleasurable by suggesting inter- 
esting places of which you might not have 
thought. 

So that you can have 24-hour service with 
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my office, I subscribed to an answering sery- 
ice, last year. This telephone answering 
service operates day and night. If you call, 
and no one is in the office, the answering 
service will take your name and telephone 
number. When Mrs. Wertz comes in the 
office the next day, she will call you. 

If you have occasion to call me in Wash- 
ington, my secretary there Is Mrs. June 
Burke. She also was with the late Con- 
gressman Muinma for 4 years. She is really 
top notch. A good deal of the success of my 
cfiice is due to the fine personnel. 

Please don't forget my longstanding policy 
of doing what T can to help my constituents 
in any legitimate claim that have with the 
Federal Government, whether they are Re- 
publican, Democrat, or independent. By 
now, this policy is very widely known and 
recognized. I will certainly continue It. No 
oue who comes to the office is ever asked 
their politics, The only question is whether 
you have a legitimate problem with the Ped- 
eral Government. 

Let me hear from you. Then there is the 
U.S. mall) My addresses are: 20 South River 
Street, Harrisburg, Pa., Room 123 Old House 
Omce Building, Washington, D.C. Your 
views and thoughts on pending legislation 
are alwaya welcome. } 


Hon. Carl Vinson 
SPEECH 


HON. JOE R. KILGGRE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr, Speaker, two of 
the most instructive and satisfying years 
of my life have been spent in service on 
the House Committee on Armed Services 
under the chairmanship of one of the 
all-time great men of this body, the 
Honorable CARL VINSON. 

The resolution unanimously adopted 
by the House praises the gentleman from 
Georgia for “his incomparable record as 
a legislator, his manifold contributions 
to the stren of our country, his con- 
stant and unimpeachable devoticn to the 
public interest.“ This is praise that is 
truly deserved. Yet it is not all that is 
to be said of CARL Vinson. 

As a member of the committee he has 
headed for so long and, with such great 
distinction, I can testify that, in his 
day-to-day contacts with other members, 
Mr. Vinson shows courtesy and consid- 
eration greater than I have ever seen 
extended by any other man. Many times 
I have gone to him with problems that 
were of importance only to me and the 
people of my district. He always had 
time to listen. He always displayed un- 
derstanding. He was unfailingly helpful. 

Others here have spoken, and spoken 
with eloquence, of Chairman VINSON’S 
unmatched contributions to the defense 
of our Nation. And he has indeed been 
a great man for the United States of 
America. Yet the tremendous responsi- 
bility he has carried never set him aside 
from his fellowmen. He is a tremendous 
human being, a kindly man of integrity 
and understanding, and it is as such that 
I salute him from a heart filled with ad- 
miration and affection. 
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Address by Dr. Edward C. Welsh, Execu- 
tive Secretary, National Aeronautics 
and Space Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 
IN THE eee 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on September 18, Dr. Edward C. Welsh, 
Executive Secretary of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Council, ap- 
peared at the Commercial Museum in 
Philadelphia, Pa., at the invitation of 
the city of Philadelphia and Greater 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, on 
the occasion of the man-in-space ex- 
hibition at the Commercial Museum. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I wish to include Dr. Welsh’s 
speech on that occasion: 

ADDRESS BY DR, Enwarp C. WELSH, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE COUNCIL, AT THE COMMERCIAL MU- 
SEUM, PHILADELPHIA, PA., SEPTEMBER 18, 
1964 
It is a pleasure and a privilege to be here 

this evening. I was honored to be invited 

by both your distinguished mayor and the 
president of the chamber of commerce of 
this great metropolitan area. To my way of 
thinking, that adds up to a very special sort 
of invitation. In addition, I am pleased to 
help honor NASA on its sixth anniversary and 
also to preview the man-in-space exhibition 
at the Commercial Museum. 

SPACE EXHIBITION 


I understand that the exhibition Is impres- 
sive. I am confident that it marks a for- 
ward-looking step. It is evident that far- 
sighted civic leaders have realized that this 
great new space era is here to stay and hence 
they have thoughtfully planned to enlighten 
the community on the progress being at- 
tained. It is such a current field, however, 
that we must wait for part of the history to 
be made before the evidence can be dis- 
played. The developments in spaco are s0 

that even the most active imagina- 
tion has difficulty keeping ahead of the ac- 
complishments, I want to congratulate the 
city of Philadelphia for its museum and par- 
ticularly for this new space exhibit. I also 
congratulate NASA for its role in making this 
exhibit possible. 


MISCONCEPTIONS 


The space program has many mysterious 
aspects, not the least of which are the mis- 
conceptions created about it. It takes a 
certain type of ability to manufacture plaus- 
tble-sounding myths, and unfortunately such 
ability has been working overtime regarding 
the space program. I would take a few 
minutes of your time to examine several of 
To confusing rumors about our space ef- 

ort. 

1. National security: First of ull, we are 
told that our space activity is all directed 
toward going to the moon while neglecting 
our military competence. The facts do not 
support that accusation. “For example, dur- 
ing the last 21 months, we have put more 
than 100 payloads into earth orbit, of which 
about 80 percent were put there by the 
Department of Defense. I hasten to add that 
this in no way plays down the significance 
of the NASA launches. It is cited merely 
to give a factual account of the amount of 
defense activity in our space program. 

Moreover, less than half of our total space 
expenditures go to what is loosely referred 
to as the lunar venture.“ I say “loosely” 
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because most of what is being devoted to the 
lunar project would be spent to develop 
space competence even if there were no goal 
of a manned trip to the moon. Do not be 
misled by those who would have you believe 
that we are spending $20 billion just to put 
a man on the moon. The fact is that the $20 
billion figure includes the cost of developing 
large rockets and sophisticated spacecraft 
which will have many uses, only one of 
which is the lunar trip. The 820 billion 
figure also includes the Gemini project, which 
is devoted to extending our experience and 
increasing our competence in manned space 
flight in earth orbit, including the rendez- 
vous and docking of two spacecraft. These 
developments in rockets, spacecraft, rendez- 
vous and docking, tracking, etc., all con- 
tribute to a strong national security base 
for keeping the peace, not for aggression. 

The fact is that the Department of De- 
fense is annually spending about a billion 
and a half dollars in space research and de- 
velopment, This includes projects in navi- 
gation, communications, observation, detec- 
tion, booster development, scientific instru- 
mentation, command and control techniques, 
interception, and manned and unmanned 
space flight. In addition, various space proj- 
ects of NASA, the AEC, and the Weather 
Bureau contribute directly or indirectly to 
improving our national security. 

One of the outstanding features of our 
national space program is the close and efi- 
cient working relationship between NASA 
and the Department of Defense. This inter- 
face includes the exchange of personnel, the 
sharing of scientific and technical knowledge, 
and the use by one agency of the boosters 
and spacecraft developed by the other. The 
critic who belittles what is belng done in 
space to strengthen the Nation's defense is 
either ignorant, irresponsible, or both. This 
does not mean that I am satisfied with the 
rate of progress, but I do accept facts as 
facts. Progress of a substantial nature is 
being made in strengthening our national 
security through space competence. 

2. Crash program: A second misconception 
which cannot stand exposure to factual 
analysis is the assertion that we have a 
crash program in space. Of course, anyone 
who knows anything about crash programs 
would never talk that way. Crash programs 
have unlimited funds, unlimited overtime, 
and parallel approaches to the end objective. 
None of these aspects applies to the space 
program or even to the lunar project, Funds 
are not unlimited; overtime does not charac- 
terize the activity; and a single approach to 
the lunar trip is being followed, Moreover, 
the speed of the program is geared to getting 
the most progress per dollar spent rather 
than the most progress in the shortest period 
of time. Whether we should or should not 
have a crash program is a different question, 
but to assert that we do have one is to deny 
the facts and distort the truth. 

3. Either/or philosophy: A third miscon- 
ception about our space program flows from 
those whose reasoning is handicapped by 
what might be called the either/or philos- 
ophy. In the simplest terms, this concept 
ls that we can have either a space program 
or better educational advantages, but not 
both; that we can have either a space pro- 
gram or a slum elimination program, but not 
both; that we can have either a space pro- 
gram or a program to care for the elderly 
and the ill, but not both. It is my belief 
that most people who hold such narrow views 
are opposed to progress in general rather 
than specifically opposed to space explora- 
tion. They probably would not vote more 
money for education or public housing even 
if they could curtail the space program. 
They might be known as the “fiscally respon- 
sible” types of individuals at whose hands 
this country’s health has suffered before. 
They are the type who let us get behind the 
Soviets in space while at the same time we 
were experiencing recessions and very slow 
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economic growth. We already know that 
path well enough and do not plan to travel 
it 

No realist believes that this country can- 
not afford to invest in our national security 
and in technological progress Just because 
we are not investing enough in some other 
phases of our economy. Actually, invest- 
ments stimulate other investments; they do 
not deter them. This is not an either/or 
proposition; i.e, schools or space. Rather, 
the one helps the other. Both are needed 
and both can be afforded. What is more, 
decreased spending in education, for ex- 
ample, does not automatically increase the 
funds available for space exploration, or vice 
versa. We cannot afford to neglect any of 
the basic essentials, including space explora- 
tion, if we are to continue to be the world’s 
leading peace-loving and freedom-loving 
Nation. 

4. Slowdown: A fourth misconception is 
that we should slow down the program and 
thereby save money. At first blush, this 
“what's the hurry?” philosophy may sound 
reasonable. In fact, the proposition has only 
two things wrong with it. First, such an 
approach would be of great benefit to the 
Soviets as it would make it easier for them 
to increase their lead in some aspects of 
space and attain the lead in others. Do not 
think for a moment that they are not trying 
hard to do just that. So far this year, the 
US.S.R. has put more than twice as many 
spacecraft into orbit as they had put into 
orbit by this time last year. In a sense, they 
are doubling their space effort, The second 
thing wrong with the slowdown approach 
is that it doesn't save money; it wastes it. 
To slow down a carefully planned project, 
such as Apollo, would be to increase its cost 
and reduce its likelihood of timely success. 
Key to the waste involved is the breakup 
of highly competent teams of scientists, 
engineers, and managers. Key also to the 
waste is the resultant idleness of facilities 
rather than their full use. Those who pro- 
pose the stretchout or slowdown in the space 
program are in fact arguing for inefficiency 
and higher costs as well as delayed accom- 
plishments, 

SPACE RACE 


Now that we have sharpened our aware- 
ness that the space program is making a 
major contribution to our national security, 
is not a crash program, is not being pursued 
at the expense of other primary objectives, 
and cannot be slowed down without raising 
costs and benefiting the Soviets, I would 
turn your attention briefly to how we stand 
in the space race. 

1. As regards that key feature: booster 
power, the Soviets are still ahead on an oper- 
ational basis, although we are moving up 
rapidly, having attained the current weight- 
. record on a test shot by the Saturn 


2. We have placed almost three times as 
many »syloads into earth orbit, while they 
continue each year to increase their absolute 
lead in total weight of net payloads orbited. 

3. Our numerical progress in orbiting pay- 
loads is impressive. Since January 1963, the 
United States has put more payloads into 
earth orbit than the U.S. S. R. has since Sput- 
nik I in 1957. 

4, The Increased reliability of our launch- 
ings is also impressive. During the post 3 
years, we placed successfully into earth or- 
bit about 85 percent of all the payloads 
which we attempted to put there. The So- 
viet record, while not identical, Is compara- 
ble. 


5. The Soviet heavy Vostok class of ve- 
hicle has accumulated more than 2,500 or- 
bits, as compared with 37 for our smaller 
Mercury. In flying time, even their female 
cosmonaut has gained more orbital expe- 
rience than all our astonauts combined. 
Gemini, Apollo, and MOL may well correct 
that imbalance, but at the present we are 
well behind. 
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6. The Soviets have devoted more of their 
attention to deep space than we have. As a 
percentage of total space launching at- 
tempts, they have devoted four times as 
much effort to escape-misaions to the moon 
and planets as we have. The opposite is 
true as to near-earth orbits, In which our 
emphasis has been-much greater than theirs. 

7. Both countries have made impressive 
strides in accumulating scientific data about 
space. We may even be ahead in this re- 
gard, but, if so, the margin is not large. 

8. The United States is clearly ahead in 
worldwide sharing of space research in co- 
operative programs, and in direct application 
of space technology to practical use in com- 
munications, weather reporting, geodesy, and 
navigation. I want to emphasize that the 
Soviets have a strong, orderly program. with 
every indication that it ts continuing vigor- 
ously, apparently unaffected by adverse eco- 
nomic factors in their country. Wishful 
thinking to the contrary, we dare not slow 
down unless we are willing to pay the ex- 
orbitant price of second place. We have 
made very impressive progress In the past 
several years. Our gains have been en- 
couraging. 

THE FUTURE 
And now I would glance with you at what 


the space program may lock like in the fu- . 


ture. Keep firmly in mind that the program 
is here to stay and that its trend will be one 
of expansion rather than contraction. 

Application of space-orlented knowledge 
will increase at an Increasing rate. Weather 
prediction and possibly even weather control 
Will save vast amounts of property and thou- 
sands of lives annually. Communication by 
satellites will link the nations of the world 
Closer together and aid in the sharing of 
knowledge, the conducting of business, and 
the avoidance of international misunder- 
stancings and disputes. New materials, new 
products, new processes will flow from the 
space program to raise our standard of living. 
Our national security will be enhanced as 
satellites contribute to our alertness to what 
other nations are doing, contribute to the 
Observance of treaties, and divert competi- 
tive energies from earth-bound aggression to 
peaceful competition in limitless space. Our 
knowledge of the earth's origin will be great- 
ly increased and our education stimulated, 

As for space projects, we will explore the 
moon, not just visit it; we will explore the 
planets, not just fly by them; space labora- 
tories will be generally accepted as exten- 
sions of laboratories here on earth; and 
Spacecraft and space rockets will be recover- 
able and reusable. 

It ls my thesis that we are entering such 
& period of prosperity, technical opportunity, 
and social progress that our previous accom- 
Plishments will pale by comparison. The 
Vitality of the space program will contribute 
imensely to this building of a greater society. 

As resident Johnson has said: “Seldom in 
its lifetime is a country fortunate enough to 
be confronted with such a challenge as that 
of the national space program. It enables 
our people to devote their skills, their cour- 
age, their initiative, and their resources to 
a continuing series of projects which dwarf 
their imagination while enriching their 
country.” 


Hon. Roland V. Libonati 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with my colleagues in this ex- 
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pression of esteem for my friend, ROLAND 
V. LoN ATI, who is retiring. 

During my freshman term in the 
House, the 87th Congress, it was my 
privilege to serve with Lissy on the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. His 
dedicated work in behalf of those who 
haye served our Nation so well and their 
dependents is typical of his devoted and 
dedicated service to all during his ten- 
ure in the House and in his life before 
he came to Washington. Lissy will be 
sorely missed when the 89th Congress 
convenes. 

ROLAND LIBONATI is and always has 
been a devoted family man. It is his 
devotion for his chaming wife that has 
prompted him to retire from the House to 
be with her in a climate more suitable to 
her health. 

My very best wishes to Lissy and his 
family for many happy, healthy and 
prosperous years together. The Wash- 
ington scene will not be quite the same 
without them—they will be sorely 
missed. 


Good Neighbor Policy: The Road to 


Power Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN. PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PRICE, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an excellent article by Norman M. Clapp, 
the Administrator of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, which ap- 
pears in the September 24, 1964, issue of 
Public Utilities Fortnightly. 

In this article Mr. Clapp calls for an 
end to the differences between the com- 
mercial power companies and the rural 
electric cooperatives—differences which 
have been brought many times to our 
committees and to the floor of the 
House. The REA Administrator sug- 
gests that the interests of the country, 
and the interests of the two segments of 
the electric power supply industry, will 
be better served if they lay aside their 
differences and follow a “two-way good 
neighbor’ policy based on mutual respect 
and common interests.” This would cer- 
tainly be the case in my home State of 
Illinois. 

I am pleased to insert in the RECORD 
this thoughtful discussion and proposal: 
Goop NEIGHBOR Potter: THE ROAD TO POWER 

ECONOMY 

(This article calls for an end to differences 
between the investor-owned and cooperative 
Segments of the clectric industry. It also 
suggests further efforts at joint power pool- 
ing and transmission agreements.) 

(By the Honorable Norman M. Clapp, Ad- 
ministrator, Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration) 

Since the creation of REA nearly 30 years 
ago, the attitude of perhaps a majority of 
power company executives toward the Gov- 
ernment's rural electrification program has 
been one of unabashed hostility. Currently 
a number have asked Congress to shut REA 
down, or to curtail or abolish portions of the 
REA loan-making authority, on the general 
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grounds that federally financed rural elec- 
trification has outlived its usefulness to rural, 
people and to the American society. 

But there is another, and happier, side to 
the relationships between power companies 
and REA and its cooperative borrowers. 
Over the years, a number of company execu- 
tives—and recently it would appear that the 
number has been on the increase—have 
worked and negotiated in good faith with 
REA borrowers in a variety of constructive 
ways. In Iowa and Xentucky, we can point 
to many years of integrated operation by 
commercini power suppliers and REA- 
financed cooperatives. 

In Texas there are companies which have 
worked with REA borrowers to the mutual 
benefit of both. One Texas company is pres- 
ently Joined with a group of REA-financed 
cooperatives in defending their new whole- 
sale power contract before the Federal Pow- 
er Commission. A similar situation finds 
power companies and the cooperatives on 
the Delmarva Peninsula defending another 
power contract negotiated between com- 
panies and cooperatives. 

In New Mexico, two power companies and 
an REA borrower have a “gentleman's agree- 
ment” proposing joint construction of a 
new transmission line, and the parties cur- 
rently are exploring other areas of joint en- 
terprise. In Missourl, a large-scale power 
pooling arrangement among cooperative, 
commercial, and public suppliers is an out- 
standing example of what can be accom- 
plished through cooperation to make more 
effitient use of electric. power resources and 
to reduce the retail cost of power. And 
there are other examples. 

We are cheered by all of these instances 
of power company cooperation, for we are 
convinced that America’s commercial utili- 
ties can, in large measure, assist in attain- 
ing this administration's dual objective of 
developing effective rural electrification with 
maximum economy to the taxpayer. We 
believe that the time has arrived for leaders 
on both sides of the rural electrification 
question to end the feuding and to substi- 
tute a two-way “good neighbor” policy based 
on mutual respect and common interests. 

The Senate Committee on Appropriations 
was advocating more of this type of policy 
last year when it stated: 

* * è this committee believes that both 
the rural electric cooperatives and the pri- 
vate power companies who furnish most of 
the supply of energy needed to serve the 
electric cooperatives are here to stay and 
they should make every effort to enter into 
earnest negotiations in reaching power sup- 
ply contracts because it Is to the mutual ad- 
vantage of the cooperatives and the private 
companies to enter into satisfactory power 
supply arrangements. 

INTEREST IN COMMON 


The Senators who voiced this plea could 
well have said, “A plague on both your 
houses,” for they have been confronted at 
every session with testimony from both 
camps as to the shortcomings and alleged 
misdeeds of the other side. They must have 
wondered why an Industry which is capable 
of engineering the 1,000-megawatt generating 
unit and the 500,000-kilovolt transmission 
line should still indulge in backwoods feuds 
reminiscent of the 1530's. The Senators 
said in effect: “The Congress is no place to 
solve all your intraindustry conflicts, so why 
don’t you get together and work them out 
as good neighbors?” 

Certainly the companies and the coopera- 
tives have no shortage of interests in com- 
mon. During the fiscal year 1963, REA bor- 
rowers purchased some 14.4 billion kilowatt- 
hours of wholesale power from electric com- 
panies—$109 million worth. That was more 
than they purchased from any other single 
source, and the amount of the purchase is 
increasing at the rate of 9 percent a year. 
Obviously, both buyer and seller share an 
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enormous interest in the future of their pow- 
er supply arrangements. And just as obvious 
is that in this era of rapidly changing tech- 
nology in the power industry, a “good neigh- 
bor“ policy can pave the road to economies 
in which both parties can share. 

A sound basis for improving relations is 
within reach of all parties concerned. The 
psychologist, William James, liked to talk 
about two kinds of people: the “tender- 
minded” and the “toughminded.” The ten- 
derminded shrinks from unpleasant facts and 
substitutes his own reassuring version of 
things, The tough-minded person, on the 
other hand, faces up to reality and deals 
with the world as he finds it. As a result, 
he has a lot more survival value. Let us 
all be toughminded and try to see things 
as they are in the power business, in this 
year 1964. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
gave us one realistic precept when it ob- 
served that both the cooperatives and the 
companies are “here to stay.“ While the 
Senators were not offering either type of 
organization a guarantee of permanence, 
they did mean that the cooperatives, Just 
as much as commercial companies, should 
be viewed as an integral and important seg- 
ment of the American electric power in- 
dustry. REA borrowers resent being referred 
to as makeshift, stopgap arrangements. They 
are proud of the difficult job they have done 
and of the quality of service they provide, 
and they see no reason why they should not 
continue to serve in the areas they have 
pioneered. 

As a corollary to this proposition REA- 
fimanced rural systems insist upon the in- 
tegrity of their territories. A refusal to rec- 
ognize the territorial rights of REA-financed 
rural electric cooperatives and their need for 
low-cost power only postpones the day when 
the rural systems can become self-sustain- 
ing—independent of REA assistance, tech- 
nical, and financial, 

Our borrowers will fight, just as the power 
companies would, to protect thelr right to 
retain their service areas intact; as well as 
the right to serve all loads which may de- 
velop in those territories, 


Those that have not yet achieved this pro- 
tection through their State legislatures are 
going to keep right on trying to get it. 
Surely no one can blame the systems for 
displaying an instinct for self-preservation 
or blame REA for its genuine concern over 
the security of several billions of dollars 
in outstanding Federal loans. 

SPECIAL DIFFICULTIES 

The rural systems also would like it recog- 
nized that theirs is an uphill fight. In 
carrying out their mission of providing ade- 
quate, low-cost power to their consumers, 
they have to struggle against a number of 
handicaps which are inherent in the task 
they have undertaken. 

A number of power company executives 
understand these special difficulties, and 
their policies toward rural systems have been 
most helpful, One such executive is A. R. 
Watson, president and general manager of 
the Southwestern Public Service Co., in Am- 
arillo, Tex. His firm is an important sup- 
plier of wholesale power to cooperatives in 
four Southwestern States. 

In the testimony before the Federal Power 
Commission, Mr. Watson said that his com- 
pany's pricing policy to rural electric sys- 
tems “is based on the recognition that the 
company is cooperating with the rural elec- 
tric cooperatives in the development of the 
agricultural economy for the benefit of the 
entire area, Hence, a pricing policy has been 
followed that has always resulted in less 
than average system rate of return.” 

He cited a number of instances of helpful 


cooperation between Southwestern Public ` 


Service and REA borrowers, and then he 
testified that the followings points were con- 
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sidered In offering to cooperatives new—and 
reasonable—wholesale power contracts: 
“(1) The continued growth of the agricul- 
turally based economy should be promoted 
for the benefit of all customers. (2) It is 
public policy to help rural electric coopera- 
tives, (3) My understanding is that the co- 


operatives“ retail rates are generally higher 


than our company rates for comparable 
classes of service.” 

Mr. Watson also told FPC that he did not 
believe his company could do any better job 
of serving the rural people in his area than 
the cooperatives were doing. He said that 
his engineers have always concluded that 
the lowest overall cost of rural electric serv- 
ice is obtained by the mutual approach of 
the company furnishing power for distribu- 
tion by the rural electric cooperatives.” 

We think that other power company-ex- 
ecutives should join Mr. Watson in taking 
a realistic view of the handicaps faced by 
REA electric borrowers. Low density is one. 
At the close of 1962, the rural electric sys- 
tems financed by REA were serving only 3.3 
consumers per mile of line. In contrast, the 
class A and B commercial power companies 
averaged 33,2 or 10 times as many consumers 
on each mile of line. 

This problem of low density is compounded 
for our borrowers by a general shortage of 
large power users and a lack of load diver- 
sity. Just 20 percent of the 1962 revenues 
of REA-financed systems came from com- 
mercial and industrial loads. The class A 
and B commercial utilities drew more than 
50 percent of their revenues from these 
sources. 

Partly as a result of this situation, the 
load factor of the rural systems, on a nation- 
wide basis, is only about 45 percent; and that 
of class A and B commercial utilities 18 65 
percent. 

When we compare revenues an even greater 
disparity exists between REA borrowers and 
power companies. In 1962 the average an- 
nual gross revenue per mile of line on the 
rural systems was only $460. On the lines of 
class A and B commercial systems, it was 
$7,164. Those figures tell an important 
story. 

To. these widespread handicaps should be 
added several more which, while not univer- 
sal, are nonetheless serious where they do 
occur. These include service areas contain- 
ing chronic pockets of poverty; areas of high 
power cost; isolated areas; and areas which 
have suffered from a disaster of unusual 
severity, such as a late freeze, flood, or 
drought. In sections where farmers rely 
heavily on Income from one type of crop, the 
loss of that crop also can eat heavlly into 
co-op revenues. 

To help the rural systems overcome some 
of these handicaps, Congress has built some 
important equalizers into the Rural Elec- 
trification Act. It has provided low-cost, 
long-term financing. It has provided stable 
financing, to encourage the orderly develop- 
ment of systems. It has provided a broad 
generation and transmission loan authority, 
which offers cooperatives the opportunity to 
provide thelr own source of power whenever 
they cannot buy it under rates and condi- 
tions which will help them to overcome the 
handicaps inherent in providing rural serv- 
ice; whenever they cannot buy power at low 
enough rates, or in adequate amounts, or on 
falr and equitable terms. Congress also has 
provided for technical assistance by REA. 
While still important, more and more bor- 
rowers are developing competent staffs of 
their own, making it possible for REA to re- 
duce its technical assistance in many phases 
of electric borrower operations. 

But not all the “equalizers” which have 
helped rural systems to approach parity of 
service with urban systems have been pro- 
vided by the Congress. A major contribu- 
tion to lower operating costs has been made 
through the nonprofit operation of the rural 
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electric cooperative, as have applications of 
such inodern developments as large-scale 
generation, pooling arrangements, and inter- 
connections. 

THE GOAL IS SERVICE 


And not the least important contribution 
has been made through the efforts of hun- 
dreds of rural systems to stimulate the adop- 
tion of new farming techniques, industry, 
and business in their service areas. These 
diverse projects, which can be grouped under 
the general heading of rural areas develop- 
ment, of necessity come to fruition sowly, 
but their net effect now is beginning to be 
felt on the power loads of our borrowers. 

Rural people who direct and manage the 
affairs of REA's electric borrowers do not 
want unfair advantages or improper privi- 
leges. Their real goal is parity of service and 
rates for rural areas, for they know that 
such a parity is essential to the provision of 
equal economic opportunity. 

But we know that our borrowers still fall 
short of this goal of parity. The limited 
studies which we have been able to make 
indicate that rates on REA-financed systems 
generally are some 30 percent higher for the 
first 250 kilowatt-hours than are the rates for 
city consumers. While many borrowers are 
able to make rate reductions each year, they 
still have a long way to go. 

REA-financed systems are looking far ahead 
of their current requirements. The National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, com- 
prised of a majority of our borrowers, pres- 
ently is studying the possibilities of supple- 
mental financing in the private money mar- 
ket. Within REA, we are undertaking a study 
of the possibilities of a type of intermediate 
financing for rural electrification which 
would be free from some of the restrictions 
placed upon the basic 2 percent REA financ- 
ing and would return a rate of interest which 
would be fully compensatory to the Federal 
Government for the cost of its money. This 
rate currently is about 3.6 percent. While we 
continue to ree a clear need for the basic, 
low-cost financing, we also think that a 
new type of intermediate financing could 
fill the capital needs of those rural systems 
which, through growth and maturity, move 
beyond the basic program requirements, The 
greater flexibility of such a financing arrange- 
ment could accelerate the growth and de- 
velopment of REA-financed systems to a 
point where they no longer would need Fed- 
eral financing of any kind. 

Under both President Kennedy and Presi- 
dent Johnson, REA has been firmly and un- 
equivocally committed to the basic strength- 
ening of the rural systems it has financed. 
This objective can be realized most quickly 
in an atmosphere of trust and helpfulness 
among all sectors of the industry. A good 
neighbor policy, begun now, would create a 
better climate for planning and development, 
Tt would encourage cooperatives to carry on 
their efforts to improve the economies of 
their service areas, a development which 
eventually could lead to more power sales 
and revenues for all. And it would help the 
rural systems, and in many cases the other 
power suppliers, to share in the economies of 
large power generation and high-voltage 
transmission. 

There is one final thing which should be 
understood about rural electric systems and 
the people who own and operate them. They 
are looking to the future with optimism. 
They see exciting technological developments 
emerging in the power industry and they 
want to share In them. They are flexible in 
their thinking; they are not married to one 
way of doing things. Given the right kind of 
atmosphere they are eager to work with other 
power suppliers in exploring ways and means 
of achieving the economies of new techniques 
in tho production and delivery of power. 
Surely nothing but good can come from such 
an enlightened course. 
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Wisconsin’s 440th Troop Carrier Wing 
Again Is Tops in Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


or WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 30, 1964 


Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. Speaker, at the 
Air Force Association convention held 
recently in Washington, the 1964 award 
for the Air Force's top reserve unit in the 
United States was presented to the 440th 
Troop Carrier Wing, USAF Reserve, lo- 
cated at General Mitchell Field in Mil- 
Waukee, Wis, 

The presentation marked the second 
Successive year that the 440th “Flying 
Badgers” has been judged the Nation's 
top Air Force Reserve unit: It was a 
Singular honor. The wing is ably com- 
manded by Brig: Gen. Joseph J. Lingle, 
Who has been active in the military 
reserves since 1940. Under General 
Lingle’s command, the 440th also has 
Won the 10th Air Force Mission Perform- 
ance Award for three consecutive quar- 
ters—a record unequaled in the history 
of the award. 

It is my privilege to be an honorary. 
member of this outstanding organiza- 
tion. Understandably because my in- 
terest in the activities of the unit since 
its inception in 1952, I am gratified with 
the success which it has achieved. 

These feelings are shared, I know, by 
the people of Milwaukee and Wisconsin, 
many of whom have friends, relatives or 
neighbors who are active in the 440th. 

The pride of our community and our 
State in this topnotch Air Reserve unit 
Was reflected in an article in the Milwau- 
kee Journal on September 20, written by 
reporter Edward R. Williams. - The arti- 
cle points up the high morale, technical 
excellence and leadership of tht 440th, 
Qualities which have carned it national 
Tecognition. 

At this point, I include the article, an- 
other Milwaukee Journal story on the 
AFA award, and a brief history of the 
440th Troop Carrier Wing, and a short 
biography of its commander: 
[From the Milwaukee Journal, 

1964] 
MILWAUKEE Am WING RATED Reserves’ BEST 

WaAsHINGTON, D.C—The 440th Troop Car- 
tier Wing at General Mitchell Field Friday 
Won an unprecedented honor of being named 
the Air Force's top Reserve flying wing 2 
years in a row. 

Announcement that the Milwaukee unit 
Was chosen as the 1954 winner was made at 
& Reserve forces seminar at the Air Force As- 
soclatlon's 18th annual convention at the 
Sheraton-Park Hotel. The 440th had been 
named the outstanding Reserve wing for 1963 
at last year’s convention here. 

LINGLE ACCEPTS TROPHY 

The award, a silver bowl trophy which is 
kept for permanent display by the unit, is 
Elven by the AFA and is one of the highest 
honors bestowed by the association. 

Brig. Gen. Joseph J, Lingle, 3940 South 
89th Street, Greenfield, 440th Wing Com- 
mander, accepted the trophy from Maj. Gen. 
Jess Larson, a Reserve officer and Washington 
bed newly elected president of the asso- 

on, 


Sept. 11, 
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Basis of the award was the wing's tactical, 
administrative, and logistical efficiency, 
Each of the continental air command's six 
Reserve regions nominated one wing for the 
final judging by Conac headquarters at 
Robins Air Force Base in Georgia. 

Operational readiness, inspections, 
Conac’s general rating system were con- 
sidered in making the selection. The 440th 
had the best overall score in manning, unit 
training participation, annual summer camp 


and 


attendance, combat readiness of aircrews, 
sorties flown, and proficiency in supply 


activities. 
USES FLYING BOXCARS 


The 440th flies Fairchild C-119 Flying Box- 
cars in paratroop and heavy equipment 
drops. i 

Lingle was accompanied at the presenta- 
tion by representatives of the wing's two 
troop carrier groups, the 933d at Milwaukee 
and the 934th at Minneapolis. Lt. Col. Ken- 
neth W. Hall, 842 Robertson Street, of the 
933d, and Lt. Col. Dodson Graybeal, Minne- 
apolis, of the 934th accepted Larson's con- 
gratulations for the two groups. 

|From the Milwaukee Journal, Sept. 20, 
1964] 


Tue 440TH WING MEMBERS CALLED DEDICATED 


(By Edward D. Williams) 

When the 440th Troop Carrier Wing at 
General Mitchell Field was called to active 
duty in October 1962, in the Cuban crisis, 
reservists who wanted to be excused as 
hardship cases were surprisingly few. 

Lawyers, a judge, the mayor of Wheaton, 
III., key business executives, and others who 


could have escaped the callup for good rea- 


son made it a point of honor not to ask. 
Six dental students and a medical student 
jeopardized their college work to respond 
to the call. 

Capt. Wayne L. Freeman, Whitewater, a 
navigator, was told that he faced loss of a 
year of college if he served with the 440th. 
He took the active duty and lost the year. 

HIS SPIRIT IS TYPICAL 


This is typical of the spirit of the officers 
and men of the unit, which for 2 years in 
a row has been named the top Reserve fly- 
ing wing in the Air Force. 

What does it take for a unit to be called 
the best? 

“People,” said Brig. Gen. Joseph J. Lingle. 
“Highly qualified and dedicated people.” 

Lingle, 3940 South 99th Street, Greenfield, 
commands the 440th, which is made up of 
two groups, the 033d at Milwaukee and the 
934th at Minneapolis. 

At the recent Air Force association con- 
ventlon in Washington, the 440th was named 
the Air Force's.top Reserve unit for 1964, 
and Lingle was given a silver bowl trophy 
by the association. It was a repeat of the 
same honor given in 1963. 

Honors are nothing new to the wing, its 
members, or its departments. For example: 

The base supply department for the last 
2 years has been selected as the best in the 
Continental Air Command, and Lingle ex- 
pects it to repeat this year. Lt. Col. George 
Boutell, 1212 Lake Drive, South Milwaukee, 
group chief of supply, worked on his own 
time some Saturdays and Sundays to bring 
his department to the top. 

Chief M. Sgt, Frank Ellison, 5505 Brandon 
Street, Greendale, field maintenance super- 
visor, this year was named the outstanding 
Air Force supervisor by the Department of 
the Air Force's personnel inspector's office. 

One of every four of the enlisted men sent 
to technical schools by the wing in the last 
2 years has been an honor student in the 
upper 3 percent of the class. No 440th man 
has flunked any technical school course. 

Col. Leonard J. Dereszynski, 6016 Briarclift 
Court, Greendale, vice commander and wing 
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information officer, this year was named the 
outstanding Reserve information officer in 
the midwest region. 

The wing’s newspaper, the Flying Badger, 
2 years ago was named the best in the Con- 
tinental Air Command and the third best 
in the Air Force throughout the world. 

The base fire department 2 years ago placed 
third in the entire Air Force in fire protec- 
tion competition. 

This is only a partial list. In flying and on 
the ground, the 440th often has been given 
high praise. 

In last year’s operational readiness inspec- 
tion, the Tactical Air Force ins; re- 
ported of the ground training unit that be- 
cause of the outstanding performance dem- 
onstrated by many activities in the group, 
special mention should be made to give ap- 
propriate credit. More activities are in this 
category in this unit than in any other 
Reserve troop carrier group inspected this 
fiscal. year.” 

SCORED HIGH 


The 440th in recent years has won or placed 
high in the troop carrier equipment and 
paratroop drop competition. 

In written examinations on their knowl- 
edge of the wing’s C-119 Flying Boxcars, 
440th alr crews this year have an average 
of 96 percent, with 85 percent a passing 
grade. 

Three filers scored 100 percent, two scored 
99 percent “and I was disappointed that one 
of my key officers scored only 94 percent,” 
Lingle sald. Lingle scored 97 percent. 

“Our crews do so well that we begin to 
expect top ratings as commonplace,” Lingle 
said. 

TESTS CONDUCTED 


To keep pilots on their toes, the wine 
conducts periodic standard evaluation tests 
on their flight ability. In turn the Air Force 
tests the wing's examiners on their flight 
ability. 

Maj, David Lumley, who headed an evalua- 
tion team from Langley Air Force Base in 
Virginia, at General Mitchell Field last week, 
praised the 440th flight examiners. 

“This is the best Reserve unit I have ever 
evaluated. In fact, it is a better than some 
Regular units,” he said. 

Lumley had just completed the testing of 
Lt. Col. Patrick J. Freeman, 5569 South 116th 
Street, Hales Corners, 933d group operations 
officer. 

TOPPED PARADROP FIELD 

Freeman, a World War II. Berlin airlift, 
and Korean war pilot, is one of the many 
paradrop competition winners in the wing. 
In 1960 he placed first of 36 competitors in 
the annual contest, 

The 440th is located on a $5,500,000 base 
on the southwest corner of Mitchell Fieid 
The land is federally owned but the air force 
hasalease with the count. 

The wing has 1,481 officers and airmen, of 
which 803 are based at Milwaukee and 678 at 
Minneapolis. . 

Lingle gave much of the credit for the re- 
servists’ attitude to the support of the com- 
munity. There was very little ill feeling by 
employers when their Reserve employees were 
called to active duty,” Linge said. 

STAFF ADMIRES LINGLE f 

Although Lingle stressed that it was the 
competence and dedication on the lower 
levels that made the unit wħat it is, Lingle 
himself contributes greatly to the 440th's 
high rating. 

A leader by example, he is admired and re- 
spected by his staff. He is punctual and a 
hard worker. 

A World War II B-29 bomber pilot and 
later a jet fighter pilot, Lingle is also a top 
administrator. He is a stickler for timely and 
accurate reports. 

WATCHES FUNDS 


“He manages the wing's dollar as if it were 
his own,” one officer said. 
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Lingle's judgment also is respected at 
higher levels. He is a member of the Tac- 
tical Air Command policy committee. 


BIOGRAPHY or THE 440TH Troop CARRIER WING 


On D-day, June 6, 1944. les than a year 
after its activation at Bear Field, Ind., the 
440th Troop Carrier Group was in business 
over Normandy. 

The 440th not only dropped infantrymen 
and engineers of the 101st Airborne Division, 
but also resupplied them by parachute and 
by actual landings on the hastily constructed 
strips of the Cherbourg Peninsula. 

The following month, part of the group 
departed under secret orders for Italy to 
prepare for the August invasion of southern 
France. Again, infantry was dropped, and 
gliders carrying a field artillery battalion and 
antitank company added to the deadly effect 
of the group. 

Then, in September, the 440th moved to a 
new base near Reims, from which the group 
supported the rolling advance of the Allies, 
in Holland and northern France. Col. Frank 
X. Krebs, group commander, and his crew 
went down while dropping paratroopers be- 
hind enemy lines in Holland. Late in Octo- 
ber, though Colonel Krebs escaped from 
German-held Holland and made his way 
back to his command. 

Medical supplies, gasoline, and ammuni- 
tion were flown to the trappec defenders of 
Bastogne during the Battle of the Bulge. 
Losses for the group were highest of the war 
during these operations. 

Units of the 17th Airborne Division were 
dropped behind the lines during the Rhine 
crossing, and vitally needed supplies were 
flown to the units racing across Germany. 

By the time the 440th was deactivated in 


October, 1945, its officers and men had won ' 


an impressive number of individual decora- 
tions. The group won campaign streamers 
for its share in the battles of Normandy, 
southern France, northern France, Rome- 
Arno, Rhineland, Ardennes, and central 


The 440th Troop Carrier Wing was reacti- 
vated on August 26, 1947, as a Reserve or- 
ganization. Training facilities were greatly 

ed in 1949, at which time the wing 
was equipped with 1-6, C-46, and C-47 air- 
craft. The wing contributed assistance to 
stricken ranchers in Dakota 12 — cee pyre 
during ration Haylift in 1948, an 
es in the Berlin airlift in 1949. 
The unit was based at Minneapolis during 
this period. 

‘The 924th Reserve Training Wing was acti- 
vated in February 1952 at General Billy 
Mitchell Field in Milwaukee. On July 1, 
1952; the unit was redesignated as the 438th 
Fighter Bomber Wing. The first aircraft as- 
signed were four T-6’s and two C-46's. Later 
the wing received F-51 Mustangs, the famous 
World War II fighters. In 1951, the unit was 
equipped with F-80 Shooting Stars and T-33 
jet trainers. 

Shortly after the jets arrived, Congress ap- 
propriated money for the construction of a 
Reserve center at General Billy 
Mitchell Field. This allowed the 438th to 
centralize all of its ground and air opera- 
tions, and improve training efficiency. 

In November 1957, the wing's mission and 
ulreraft were changed. The 438th Fighter 
Bomber Wing was deactivited and the 440th 
Troop Carrier Wing was transferred from 
idinneapolis to Milwaukee. The F-80 air- 
craft were replaced with the C-119 Flying 
Boxcars. 

Brig. Gen. Joseph J. Lingle became the 
new wing commander, and many of the offi- 
cers and airmen of the 438th became mem- 
bers of the 440th. 

The mission of the 440th Troop Carrier 
Wing is combat airlift support, paratroop 
and equipment drops, airlift of troop: and 
equipment to forward areas, and aeromedical 
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evacuation. The wing files C-119 Boxcars— 
large, rugged planes with tremendous lift, 
capable of operating from unprepared air- 
fields. Their dependability is a major asset 
to the crews and ground personnel of the 
440th in maintaining a ready-now status. 

In June and July of 1960, the 440th was 
selected to furnish three aircrews to deliver 
C-119'5 Ralf way around the world to India 
the first time Air Force reservists had been 
used on an oversea ferrying mission. In 
August 1960, the 440th furnished 30 C—119’s, 
with aircrew and support personnel, for Op- 
eration Bright Star/Pine Cone III, the larg- 
est peacetime airborne exercise ever held 
involving Reserve forces. Hundreds of para- 
troopers and tons of equipment were dropped 
by the 440th in a simulated battle at Fort 
Bragg. 

Operation Swift Strike in August 1961 was 
one of the largest peacetime war maneuvers. 
This exercise demonstrated convincingly the 
mass airlift capability and quick responsive- 
ness of the Air Force Reserve under realistic 
combat conditions, The 440th Troop Carrier 
Wing supplied 24 aircraft and flew 94 sorties 
in 5 days, dropping 1,325 troops and 253 tons 
of equipment. 

Aircraft maintenance and other ground 
personnel of the 440th operated a functional 
forward airbase in the North Carolina 
boondocks in support of wing aircraft in- 
volved in Operation Swift Strike. 

In July of 1962, the 440th Troop Carrier 
Wing furnished 16 C—119’s for Exercise Big 
Sweep II in Alaska. Along with the airplanes 
went the necessary aircrews, mechanics, and 
other personne] to operate and support them. 
The wing airlifted and dropped personnel 
and equipment of the Ist Battle Group, 23d 
Infantry, from Fort Richardson, Alaska. 
Later in the exercise, the wing, operating 
from gravel strips, delivered supplies to re- 
mote military outposts north of the Arctic 
Circle. Over 150 of the wing's personnel 
participated in the Alaskan operation, while 
the remainder spent their active duty tour 
at Volk Field in Wisconsin. For 2 weeks, they 
staffed and operated all the integral func- 
tions at Volk. 

During the routine performance of its 
various missions, the 440th Troop Carrier 
Wing has earned many distinctions. In Sep- 
tember 1963, it was named as the “outstand- 
ing Air Force Reserve unit in the Nation.” 
In June 1962, a 440th aircrew won first place 
In a troop carrier competition sponsored by 
the Alr Force Association at Las Vegas, Nev. 

The 440th aircraft maintenance unit has 
been cited for achieving the highest engine 
time on overhaul ever experienced with the 
R3350.89 engine either by an active duty or 
Reserve organization. This was a significant 
achievement in terms of mission perform- 
ance, safety of flight, maintenance manage- 
ment, morale, and efficiency. The 440th’'s 
maintenance, personnel make it possible for 
the aircrews to fly more hours than any other 
Reserve wing. During the Cuba crisis, the 
440th ied all eight recalled wings in aircraft 
and aircrew operational readiness. 

On October · 28. 1962, President Kennedy 
mobilized the wing as part of the Tactical 
Air Command during the crisis in Cuba. 
After 1 month of active duty, during which 
the crisis waned, the 440th reverted to Re- 
Serve status as part of the Continental Air 
Command. 

A guarded apron filled with Flying Boxcars 
in the flat gray of combat; the early morn- 
ing rumble of heavy engines being preflight- 
ed; an operations command post constantly 
manned, directing the aircraft on simulated 
war missions; a bustle of activity in commu- 
nications, with classified reports and direc- 
tives being sent and received around the 
clock; maintenance working through the 
night, keeping the docks filled to support an 
increased fiying schedule; major efforts being 
accomplished by supply, personnel, hospital; 
and, overall, there was the electrifying sense 
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of being advanced overnight from a Reserve 
wing to an active duty Tactical Air Command 
wing for our Nation's defense. This was the 
440th Troop Carrier Wing during the Cuba 
crisis of October and November 1962. 

The 440th Troop Carrier Wing is a “ready 
now” wing manned and equipped to respond 
on short notice, as a self-contained tactical 
unit, to the needs of our national defense. 
Its members can be compared with the Min- 
utemen of colonial days. 


MEET THE COMMANDER 


Brig. Gen. Joseph J. Lingle, commander of 
the 440th Troop Carrier Wing since Novem- 
ber 23, 1957, is a veteran airman. A com- 
mand pilot, he has flown more than 4,500 
hours in all types of military aircraft— 
bombers, fighters, and transports—both Jet 
and conventional. 

General Lingle has been active in the mili- 
tary Reserve program since 1940. He was 
commissioned in the Infantry in 1940; in 
September that year, he enlisted in the 
Aviation Cadet program and subsequently 
was commissioned in the Air Corps Reserve 
in April 1941. 

After completing four-engine transition, 
General Lingle went to the Pacific theater of 
operations as lead crew commander in B- 
29's with the 99th Bomb Squardon, Ninth 
Bomb Group, He flew 29 combat missions 
over Japan and was awarded the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross and Alir Medal wi 
three Oak Leaf Clusters. : 

Released from active duty in 1946, he com- 
pleted his studies at the University of Wis- 
consin, receiving his bachelor's degree in 
1947, He was a chemist with the Wisconsin 
State Highway Commission until December 
1958, when he became base commander under 
the Alr Reserve technician program. 

Under General Lingle’s command, the 
440th won the 10th Air Force Mission Per- 
formance Award for three consecutive quar- 

record unequaled in the history of 
the award. 

As a flying commander, General Lingle 
has led the 440th’s teams in the ConAC Troop 
Carrier Rodeos and flown in the lead crew 
in Operation Bright Star/Pine Cone III, the 
1 peacetime airdrop of paratroopers in 

ry. 


A native of Askeaton, Wis., General Lingle 
is married to the former Mary Jane Wastian, 
of Madison, and they and their three daugh- 
ters live in Milwaukee. 


A Bill To Amend the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Act of 1945 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Suturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 3, 1964, I introduced a bill to amend 
the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Act of 1945, and for other purposes. 

It is similar in all respects to H.R. 
12779, introduced on October 2, 1964, by 
our distinguished colleague from New 
Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL]. I have done so 
at this time in order to afford ample op- 
portunity for those interested in the 
housing situation in the District of Co- 
lumbia to study it and be prepared to 
give the new Congress their comments 
and suggestions early next year. 

In introducing the bill I do not commit 
myself to support all of its provisions. 
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I do believe that many of its provisions 
together with many of the amendments 
offered to S. 628 by the House District 
Committee and not acted upon this year, 
can go far toward improving the situa- 
tion in Washington. I do hope that early 
next year we can have hearings on these 
various bills and report to the House a 
good bill that most Members can support 
and which will also have the support of 
the overwhelming majority of the resi- 
7 and businessmen of the commu- 
ty. 


Tolland County, Conn. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, Ociober 3, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp a most interest- 
ing article about Tolland County, Conn., 
one of the four counties comprising my 
Congressional district. The article ap- 
bears in the autumn 1964 issue of the 

zazine Food Marketing in New Eng- 
land and was written by George L. Moore, 
the editor of the publication. 

I am very pleased to call this article 
to the attention of my colleagues. We in 
Connecticut are proud of Tolland Coun- 
ty, its history and tradition, and its 13 
towns, some of which date back to the 
early 18th century. 

The article is as follows: 

[From Food and Marketing in New England, 
Autumn 1964] 


YESTERDAY'S YANKEE SILK INDUSTRY TOMOR- 
nowis MILK, TURKEYS, POTATOES ARE PART 
or THIS TOLLAND COUNTY STORY 
It's Tolland County when your car crosses 

the Massachusetts-Connecticut line on route 

15, Perhaps you'll pull up to one side of the 

highway to look at your map. If so, a Con- 

Recticut State policeman may materialize, 

as though by magic, at your window. If 

there's a lady passenger she'll whisper, “Isn’t 
he handsome.” 

After he has given you courteous clearance, 
She will recall how his light-blue eyes 
Matched his necktie. Tolland County won't 
reveal much to a 60-mile-an-hour passer- 
through but its back roads and crossways 
Will well repay leisurely touring. 

The expedition had its inception a year 
ago at the Green Pastures breakfast during 
the Eastern States Exposition when the de- 
Sire was breathed to John H. Elliott, Tolland 
Agricultural agent, to see more of his county. 
His invitation was cordial and instant and 
When we turned up in his office he had a 
Schedule of visits all arranged, including 
farms, farmers, historic houses, landmarks. 


THE AGRICULTURAL CENTER 


Our travels began and ended at the County 
Agricultural Center in Vernon, a solid ac- 
Complishment which came about through the 
initiative and willingness of people to help 
themselves. On a 22-acre tract, the center 
includes two buildings with plans for more. 
Voluntary contributions of time, talent and 
$88,000 in money from farm and rural peo- 
Ple of Tolland County created this facility 
for serving over 6,000 people in extension, 
Soil conservation, agricultural stabilization, 
and conservation programs, and providing a 
Mecting place for Scout groups and other 
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civic and recreational organizations. Begin- 
ning with a dream in 1955, the planning, or- 
ganizing, and hard work of Tolland County 
people to bring the center into being are a 
fine example of constructive and cooperative 
action. The facilities help to improve pro- 
grams for youth development and to main- 
tain a vigorous agriculture, which is Tolland 
County's biggest enterprise, grossing over $10 
million a year. 
THE $25 MAKES INCORPORATOR 


John Elliott acquainted us with some of 
the folks who brought the center to pass. 
The original planning committee included 
Luther Stearns, of Mansfield; Frank Nieder- 
werfer, of Vernon; Mrs. Rockwell Holcomb, 
of Somers; August Loehr, Jr., of Tolland; 
Foster Richards, of Mansfield; and Wesley 
Bradway of Union. The members of the 
board of trustees and committee chairmen 
who worked on the plans for the main office 
building were William Niemann, Ellington; 
Raymond Daley, West Wilmington; Frank 
Niederwerfer, Vernon; Luther Stearns, A. J. 
Brundage and Foster Richards of Mansfield; 
Winthrop Porter, Hebron; Mrs. Rockwell 
Holcomb, Somers; Mrs. Marie Waltz and 
Everett Gardner of Rockville; and Wesley 
Bradway of Union. 

Total investment represents $122,000, of 
which $88,000 was contributed, $34,000 se- 
cured by mortgage. The incorporators own 
the center. Anyone contributing $25 or more 
is an incorporator. The word cooperation 
has been used: As one sample, farmers con- 
tributed 4,500 yards of fill and hauled it 
without charge In their own trucks, The 
main bullding was completed 3 years ago. 


John Elliott introduced us to his associates 
in the center, two of whom, Stewart E. Ack- 
erman, associate agent and Albert B. Gray, 
4-H club agent in agriculture, went on one 
or another of our trips. The other staffers 
were cordial and helpful—Cora H. Webb, 
home demonstration agent; Elaine J. 
Wheeler, club agent in homemaking; and the 
office secretaries, Mrs. Clementine (Cecil) 
Adams, Mrs. Hazel (John) Dombek, Mrs. 
Willodene (Bradley) Shickel and Miss Vir- 
ginia Dalley. 

WORMWOOD, THEN HOPE 

Tolland county has Indian names like 
Schenipsit, Nipmuck (a tribe) and Wamgum- 
baug, also the conventional sprinkling of 
biblical names, such as Hebron and Gilead, 
and some delightful odd ones. A road near 
Wilbur Cross’s birthplace goes up Wormwood 
Bill beyond which is Mt. Hope. And how did 
a waterfall miles from the salt water get the 
name Codfish Falls? 

At Eastern States Exposition 11 years ago 
this month of September, President Eisen- 
hower presented a silver platter to Ernest 
Kupferschmid of Tolland County for being 
a sweepstakes winner in the New England 
green pastures contest\ In his short talk 
later in the Coliseum, the President took his 
theme from what this Connecticut dairyman 
had done, and said that just as the green 
pastures winner was making his farmland 


. better than he found it, so a good citizen 


leaves his native land better for having lived 
and worked in it.- 


MAGIC MILES OF MILK 


Ernest Kupferschmid is still going strong. 
He was in an alfalfa field driving a tractor 
when we arrived. It was pulling a feld chop- 
per that cuts the wilted grass and blows it 
into a side-unloader with the appropriate 
mame of Chuck Wagon. There were five 
tractors in view and many other pieces of 
mechanical equipment which must run total 
investment in machinery up into six gures. 
This is typical of modernized agriculture, 
which today has twice the investment per 
man that industry has. There are 120 Kup- 
ferschmid cows. The milkers give 5,000 
pounds of milk a day. This stretch of farm 
country is magic miles of milk, along route 
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83 in the towns of Ellington and Somers, and 
includes more top farm enterprises than any 
area in New England. Six farms within a 
3-mile radius milk over 100 cows per farm 
with herd production from 13,000 to 16,703 
pounds per cow. They are the Frank Chase 
farm, 165; Kenneth and William Niemann 
and Pleasant View Farms, 130 head each; 
Bahler Farms, Inc. and Kupferschmid, 120 
each and Fred Spielman and Sons, 110. 

In Tolland County as a whole, 49 herds 
in the Dairy Herd Improvement Association 
were among the highest in the United States 
in 1963, averaging 13,131 pounds of miik, 3.8 
percent, and 502 pounds of fat, with average 
of 50 cows per farm. The milk marketing is 
through the Connecticut Milk Producers“ As- 
sociation (CMPA), which makes the con- 
tracts. The milk goes direct to dealers. 
Several times we heard references by farm- 
ers to the best milk marketing man in the 
United States, Kenneth Geyer, and were 
proud to say that we know him. He now is 
retired. 

AIRMAN~DAIRYMAN 


Ernest Kupferschmid has his own plane, 
an Aeronca Champion. He has had a pilot's 
license for 12 years and has done 2,500 hours 
in the air. His airstrip is an ex-pasture 200 
feet wide and 1,000 feet long and is State- 
registered. To help us get pictures, he took 
away the chock, and he and Al Fedu, the 
photographer, rolled the plane out of the 
shade as though it were a balibearing doll 
carriage. When the airman-dairyman is 
ready to head for the wild blue yonder, he 
opens à gate, sort of brushes the cows aside, 
and trundles out to his own strip. “I got up 
there,“ he sald, “and forget my troubles.” 
The plane is a two seater. There's always 
someone who wants to go in the other seat. 
Perhaps we shouldn't advertise the fact, but 
Ernest isa bachelor. His brother Elmer cooks 
and keeps house. 


FARMS INTO GOLF COURSES 
On the way to the next farm on the itin- 
erary, we passed golf links built by Howard 
Whittaker and Rockwell Holcomb, two to- 
bacco growers who bought a farm and made 
it into a nine-hole course. Springfield is 
only 15 miles away, Tolland County is hav- 
Ing the highest rate of population increase 
of any in Connecticut, so there are plenty of 
customers for this new agricultural by- 
product. 
PREOCCUPATION WITH HAY 


Quite a few of the county’s milk makers 
are of Swiss extraction. Swiss always have 
had a way with cows, whether on mountains 
or in the valley. We had a visit with John 
Bahler, whose father, with three brothers, 
came over from the canton of Berne and 
went to Illinois. It was in the depression 
days of the early nineties, Oats were 9 cents, 
corn 13 cents a bushel. He visited Con- 
necticut and saw dairy farmers selling their 
cream, and that seemed more promising for 
a dairy man, so he moved to Tolland County. 
Today the Bahlers are leaders in dairy farm- 
ing, with six farms in the family corporation. 
We saw their $10,000 hay-drying system. In- 
cidentally, to a nonfarmer and all- around 
cow tyro like us, it is fascinating to see how 
much of a dairy farmer's time, energy, and 
money go into the improvement of haymak- 
ing and of the hay itself. They don't just 
cut and pitch it like in the so-called good 
old days. They crack the stems with field 
conditioners, chop it, field bale it, blow It, 
and-they now have ways of beating nature at 
drying it. This May hay we saw ran about 
85 percent moisture. It first had been 
put through a crusher, then baled, loaded 
onto wagons covered with canvas, and then 
was subjected to sprayed hot air for 24 hours. 
The Bahlers raise a lot of corn, have a trench- 
type as well as upright silos for feeding. e 

F e 


are pastured very little. 
` 
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REV, JOHN BAHLER 


The member of the Bahler family who took 
us around is a minister, the Reverend John 
Bahler of the Apostolic Christian Church, a 
denomination which originated in Switzer- 
land. They just recently dedicated a new 
quarter of a million dollar edifice. The Rev- 
erend John's brother Gottfried’s two sons, 
Owen and Kenneth, jointly manage the two 
dairy farms. Corbin, John Bahler's son, 
manages the potato program. They have 80 
acres of potatoes. Everyone works on the 
forage crop p: . Corbin Bahler also 18 
president of the State Potato Industry Com- 
mittee. The Bahlers own a half interest with 
Donald J. Augur of Northford In a Holstein- 
Friesian bull, Don Augur Carnation Home- 
stead. His first five daughters averaged over 
15,500 pounds of milk as junior 2-year-olds. 
We admired the bull and also his working 
female relatives. They had long legs, big 
frames, and udders which ride well above the 
floor. That's good, we were told—easier milk- 
ing, cleaner milk. 


TOM LA CHANCE FROM MAINE 


Dairying is the biggest Tolland food pro- 
ducing business; next, poultry; third, vegeta- 
bles including potatoes; horticulture, fourth. 
Sixty potato growers in the State total 2,700 
acres. The biggest is Thomas LiChance of 
Somerville. When we first visited him he 
was planting and there were over 5,000 bags 
of seed potatoes in his seed storage. He used 
18,000 100-pound bags in all, 35 cars. He 
planted with four-row planters, Katahdins 
mostly, although this year he tried 100 acres 
of Kennebecs. He has 800 acres in total, a 
harvested crop of over a half million bushels. 
He farms 1,000 acres in all, 500 owned, the 
rest rented; 200 acres in rye and corn. 

The more than a quarter of a million dol- 
lar’s worth of machinery and equipment on 
this place (probably the biggest potato farm 
in the Northeast excluding Aroostook), in- 
cludes 9 tractors, 17 trucks, planters, sprayers, 
2 Doliman potato harvesting combines that 
do 25 acres a day, tank trucks for fuel, and 
irrigation equipment that includes 3 miles of 
pipe and 5 pumps. There are five farm ponds 
with 3 acres of water. A dozen men work on 
the place the year round and at harvest 
time 90 and more. 

FROM MAINE WITH NOTHING 
Thomas LaChance, a twinkle-eyed, ruddy 
young man still in his thirties, hails from 
Aroostook County so has potato growing in 
his blood. When he was 9, his father, Joseph 
LaChance, lost his 20-acre farm at Daigle, 
Maine. Tom says if his father hadn’t lost 
the farm the family wouldn't have come 
down to Connecticut, so that cloud had a 
silver lining. When Tom was 16 he and his 
3 brothers left Aroostook and got jobs in 
Pratt & Whitney in East Hartford. Two of 
the brothers now are with the Hartford Elec- 
tric Co., the third is head of U.S, mail trans- 
portation in Phoeniz, Ariz, But Tom 
couldn't keep away from the land, so he went 
to Frank Kearns who was head cf the Hart- 
ford office of the Springfield Bank for Co- 
Operatives, borrowed money on what he calls 
Berns 1 gs confidence,” rented land 
an ; years ago, began growi 
Dotatoes. In 1947-48 he bought 400 aceon, 
His wife, by the way. is a Daigle of Daigle, 
Maine, Priscila. They have three daughters. 

THAT 60-CENT ADVANTAGE 

LaChance packs 50-, 25-, 15-, 10- and 5- 
pound bags. He sells the Connecti- 
cut Farmers’ Potato Cooperative comprising 
15 growers in Tolland and Hartford Counties 
whose production accounts for half the 
State’s total output. From November to 
May the co-op has a full-time manager, 
D. E. Scott. Only 5 percent of LaChance's 
and the cooperative’s volume is marketed 
locally. The big part of it goes south of 
Washington, D.C, There is a 60-cent-per- 
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hundredweight transportation charge to 
bring Aroostook potatoes as far south as 
Tom Lachance's territory. 

In 1957, LaChance was honored for his 
achievements by the Junior chamber of com- 
merce. He is on the board of directors of 
the Rhode Island-Connecticut Production 
Credit Bank. One of his fellow directors is 
Howard W. Tucker, Jr., of Slocum, R.I., an- 
other young man who has made an out- 
standing success of potatogrowing in south- 
ern New England. He was one of our people- 
to-people companions 2 years ago on the 
tour to observe Russian agriculture, 

THE 100,000 TURKEY POULTS 

The poultry side of Tolland’s fabulous 
farming seen on our pligrimage, was the 
breeding, hatching, and raising operation of 
a partnership of Edwin Aberle & Gilman 
LaBroad. They have farms in Tolland, El- 
lington, and Somers. LaBroad and his asso- 
clates, Charles Frink and Leighton Lawes, 
showed us new poults in brooder quarters, 
a hatching parlor where turkey hens were 
laying those big speckled eggs, and thou- 
sands of birds on range. Those eggs sell for 
30 cents apiece. Double yolkers, of which 
there are many, fetch the same price as 
singles. Before we left the car to see the 
breeding farm, we pulled plastic bootees 
over our shoes to guard against bringing in 
infection. The bootees were used once and 
destroyed. There were 1,600 breeder birds, 
400 to a room. They were laying 900 eggs 
a day. They hatch 100,000 poults a year 
(turkey young ‘uns are always poults, not 
chicks). Turkey hens have a laying period 
of 120 days or 80, during which their aver- 
age production is 80 eggs. The breeding is 
by artificial insemination. They milk the 
toms, give the hens injections every 2 
weeks, thereby keeping up fertility levels. 

The breed, the Nicholas Broad Breasted 
White, was developed by George Nicholas of 
Sonoma, Calif. Aberle-LaBroad (firm name 
is A: & L. Turkey Enterprises, Inc.) have a 
breeding franchise for their area. One rea- 
son why white turkeys are desirable is they 
dress cleaner, because the hair follicles are 
white. Dark-feathered turkeys have black 
follicles. The dressed white birds, it’s 
claimed, thus have a better appearance. Ab- 
erle-LaBroad have an annual feed bill of 
upward of $300,000. They grow 80 acres of 
corn, pick, shell, and dry it and feed as whole 
corn. 

‘TO EASTERN STATES AS BOY 

Gilman LaBroad has had a lifetime inter- 
est in raising animals. As a boy he went to 
Eastern States Exposition with Angus steers 
he raised in the Hampden County 4-H Beef 
Club. The family home was Brimfield, Mass. 
His father, Fred LaBroad, was a carpenter by 
trade and kept turkeys, at one time a thou- 
sand of them, so Gilman became interested 
in turkeys. He managed a farm in Tolland 
several years, which had turkeys and beef 
cattle. The partnership was a natural devel- 
opment, for Edwin Aberle is a white turkey 
man,“ and so ls Gilman LaBroad. Each had 
a farm and they bought two others, £0 have 
four units. On the marketing side, Gilman 
LaBroad feels that fresh turkeys have a big 
future, limited only by processing; that there 
has been a frozen cycle but that in not too 
many years the fresh will come strong again. 
He pointed out that at Thanksgiving the 
Boston market can't get enough fresh birds. 

IN HOMESPUN SILK 


Meeting Tolland County, Conn., people and 
learning what they are doing today, and then 
hearing of the bygone days in that interest- 
ing region, brings to mind the ancient para- 
ble of the man who drew from his treas- 
ures things new and old. Our display of Tol- 
land treasure includes fascinating things 
from the old, - 

Consider, that along the Fenton River there 
once was a fiourishing silk industry. In at- 
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tics and spare rooms, people fed silkworms 
with mulberry leaves and reeled off the silk 
thread from the cocoons just as you see it 
done today in Japan. The Hanks brothers, 
Rodney and Horatio, invented the double 
wheelhead for spinning silk by machinery and 
built the first silk mill in the United States 
in Mansfield, Tolland County. This culmi- 
nated a century or more of great interest in 
silk in Connecticut—all news to us: The 
Reverend Dr. Wigglesworth of Harvard College 
raised the first sllkworms in New England. 
From 1732 to 1840 the industry flourished in 
Connecticut. Bounties were offered by the 
colony for the production of sewing silk and 
silk fabrics from silkworms bred and nour- 
ished locally. In 1747, Goyernor Law wore 
the first coat and stockings made of New 
England silk. In 1750-his daughter wore the 
first gown of homemade silk. In 1783 Gover- 
nor Leete wore a suit made of silk from his 
own silkworms.. We always had the impres- 
sion that homespun meant a coarse, plain 
kind of cloth, like linsey-woolsey but here 
were our forebears, men and women wearing 
homespun, and it was silk. 


BOOM IN MULBERRY TREES 


The Reverend Ezra Stiles of Yale College 
was a leader in raising silkworms. He sent 
to 80 fellow-divines in Connecticut enough 
mulberry seed to grow 4,000 trees, and pim- 
self raised 3,000 silkworms by hand. He kept 
three of them under very particular observa- 
tion. For convenience in reference he gave 
them names, General Wolfe, Oliver Cromwell, 
Yeo. The reverend observer would note: 
“General Wolfe and Oliver Cromwell, his 
companion,.very sluggish, eat a little or 
rather nibble. Oliver in indolence," etc. We 
found entertaining items like this in a His- 
tory of Connecticut Agriculture, by E. H. 
Jenkins. There were 12,000 mulberry trees 
in 1789. The Hanks brothers raised their 
own. There was a great mulberry tree ex- 
pansion at one time. Nurseries were estab- 
lished to raise a variety of mulberry having 
larger leaves and a more rapid growth than 
the one customarily grown. Prices of trees 
went m a dollar and $2 a tree to $3 and 
$5. Then the bubble burst. Mulberry cul- 
ture ended. However, the manufacturing 
part of the silk business continued for a 
while, using silk yarns from China. 

SLICK SILK SALESMAN 

Mansfield was the silk capital, especially 
Gurleyville, birthplace of Gov. Wilbur L. 
Cross. One of his best stories was from the 
silk days. The woven pieces of silk were 
packed into valises, or carpetbags and taken 
out direct to the consumer; showed, sold, 
delivered on the spot. A successful salesman 
returned with his bags empty. There was this 
son of a prominent merchant who had tried 
various kinds of work without results. He 
sent him out to sell silk. The dandified 
youth, dressed to the nines and with two 
gaily decorated carpetbags filled to bursting , 
with pleces of silk was gone a week and re- 
turned with the bags still bulging. 

“What,” his father asked him, “have you 
got in them bags?” 

„Suk.“ 

“Didn't you sell any of that silk?” 

“No.” 

“Were there no inquiries?” 

“One man,“ replied Son John, “asked me 
what I had got in them bags. and I told him 
it was none of his damn business.” 


MILDRED SMITH'S MUSEUM 


We saw historic places and learned much 
Mansfield lore from Mildred Smith. She has 
been a consumer education specialist in the 
Connecticut Extension Service. Like so many 
Tolland County people we met, she steeps 
herself in its history, and works actively to 
interest others in the new Mansfield his- 
torical museum of which she is the tor. 
The museum is a story in itself. Volunteer 
labor converted an old Connecticut school- 
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house into the museum, a project of the 
Mansfield Historical Society of Storrs which 
is within the town of Mansfield. And that's 
interesting, because of all the places you 
could ever visit, Storrs, with thousands of 
young people in the ‘growing University of 
Connecticut, lives the least in the past and 
the most in the present and future. 

The 127-year history of the old school 
building began with the selection of a teacher 
“lf one can be procurred,” says an 1837 com- 
mittee report, “for small wages.” One was, 
named Phoebe Mathewson, to teach an 8- 
week term for $10, to begin second Monday in 
October. Men teachers earned more, Mr. 
Spencer receiving $24.50 for a 14-week term 
beginning in December. 

THE 13 TOLLAND TOWNS 


Motorists driving into New England from 
New York and those bound the other way 
traverse Tolland County if they use Route 15. 
It bears the name of a beloved son of Con- 
necticut, Wilbur Cross, scholar and author, 
dean of the Yale Graduate School, four times 
Governor of the State, the first Democrat in 
years to win the office. From Boston on 
Route 15 you enter the county at Union, 
settled in 1727. Willlam L. Marcy, Secretary 
of State under President Pierce (1853-57) 
taught in the Foster schoolhouse here. Land 
With a lead mine on it was granted to Capt. 
Thos. Clarke of Boston in 1657 by the Mas- 
Sachusetts General Court. The northern 
part of Tolland County originally was a part 
of the Bay Colony. The highest hill in the 
pate is in this town, Mt, Ochepetuck, 1,286 

ect. 
TRON ORE AND EYEWATER 

The adjoining town to the west is Stafford, 
1719, first settlement in which is known 
today as Stafford Street. Iron ore was found 
here and converted into iron in a blast fur- 
hace bullt by John Phelps in 1779. There 
used to be satinet mills. The Indians ac- 
quninted settlers with two mineral springs, 
one good as “eyewater,” the other for “en- 
livening the spirits.“ One spring contains 
iron, the other sulfur. Dr. Joseph Warren 
of Bunker Hill fame considered buying the 
Springs. At one time President John Adams 
took the cure. 

FABULOUS FARM LAND 


The northwesternmost town in the county, 
Somers, borders Massachusetts and is one of 
the towns referred to nearby as Fabulous 
Farm Land, once tobacco country, now pro- 
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ducing milk, potatoes, turkeys, etc., through 
the efforts of some of the ablest farmers in 
the country, a few of whom are introduced 
nearby. Somers was settled in 1706 as part 
of Massachusetts; joined Connecticut in 
1749. In the 1830's Eleazer Clark manufac- 
tured ladies’ straw bonnets, the only factory 
of its kind in the State. William Strong, one 
of the judges choosing between Hayes and 
Tilden for President, lived here, as did Seth 
Chapin who invented the hemmer for sewing 
machines. 

South of Somers is Ellington, another of 
the blue ribbon farming towns, site of a 
famous high school founded by Dr. John Hall 
in 1829, and of the Wadsworth House, built 
in 1783 and occupied until recently by de- 
scendants of the builder. Abutting Elling- 
ton to the enst is the shire town of the 
county, Tolland. It was purchased from the 
Indians and the largest owner was Henry 
Wolcott, father of Gov. Roger Wolcott. 

Adjoining Ellington to the south is Vernon, 
site of a number of fine early inns and homes 
but famed to the compiler of this Tolland 
story as the place where the county agri- 
cultural center is located and from which 
we began our expeditions into the country- 
side, guided by John Elliott and assisted by 
Stuart Ackerman and Albert B. Gray. 

GOTHIC PICKLE BOTTLES 

Willington, the town to the east of Tol- 
land, is one of those places frequently found 
in Connecticut where ingenious Yankees 
started mills and factories, often on rivers, 
with waterpower, to make things to sell. 
Willington’s early glass factory made gothic 
pickle bottles; turned out a special bottle 
for canning blueberries. Gardiner Hall 
started a cotton thread mill here, which 
flourished like grass and man, and then, 
like them, was cut down. Jared Sparks 
was born here. He was president of Harvard 
7 years. The Loomis Maples were on the 
land of a Rev. Hubble Loomis, birthplace 
of Elias Loomis, professor of astronomy at 
Yale. Below Willington is Mansfield. Here 
was begun a boys’ school by Edward Whit- 
ney in 1864. It became a home for soldiers’ 
orphans, was sold to Augustus Storrs in 1878 
and given by him and his brother Charles 
to the town for an agricultural school. The 
Hartshorns of Mansfield were inventors. 
Daniel invented the buzz saw and, with 
Nathan Palmer, Brother Andrew invented 
the screw auger. 
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The most famous name connected with 
Coventry, the town west of Mansfield, is 
Nathan Hale. Brigham’s Tavern varies the 
claim that “Washington slept here“ to 
“Washington ate breakfast here.” Lorenzo 
Dow, a celebrated itinerant preacher, was a 
Coventry boy. Bolton, the town west of 
Coventry, has a stone quarry that has fur- 
nished material for many a building, and 
also has Bolton Notch, an early feat of rail- 
Way engineering. Jonathan Edwards was 
pastor of the Congregational Church in Bol- 
ton. To the south of it is Hebron. In 1758 
the town was jubilant over the capture of 
Louisburg and put on a celebration, fea- 
turing the firing of a cannon made from an 
oak log. It burst ignominiously. 
George heard about it, felt the zeal of these 
loyal subjects should be rewarded and 
shipped them a brass cannon. Unhappily 
it was lost at sea. The town had a Tory 
divine named Rev. Samuel Peters who re- 
moved to England and wrote a scathing and 
virulent history of Connecticut. 

ELEAZER’S INDIAN SCHOOL 

Dartmouth College, in a way, was born 
in Columbia, the town east of Hebron, for 
Eleazer Wheelock started his Moor's Indian 
Charity School near the present Congrega- 
tional Church of Columbia when it was part 
of Lebanon. In 1738 a Timothy Hutchinson 
stood a solemn church trial for the sin of 
smiling in church. Northwest of Columbia 
is Andover, site of the Old Townsend House. 


The 88th Congress, 2d Session—I 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix, 
I include a summary of major legislative 
actions of this session. This summary 
is based primarily on material prepared 
by the Office of the Coordinator of In- 
formation of the House: 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITY 


Bill No. 


Authorizes $71 er for vesse! 
Authorizes $1,600,000 
of Army, Navy, N Air Force. 


Defense Production Act. 


tion to 
Extends 5 years, to Set 1, 1969, 
Projects licensed to Aug. 1 


H. R. 11035. 


training, an 


aggression jeopardizing 


H. R. 119. 
H.R. 7408. = 
HJ. Hes. Tee 


Increases U 

Increases U. 8. — — 
territories. 

Authorizes expansion of Peace C 


Footnotes at end of table. 


, 1967; a 
Authorlzes extension of loan’ to 12 countries of 40 
Extends for 4 yeas to June 30, 1968, eee nie Federal Civil Defense Act to nid State and local agencies meet administrative, personnel, 
radiological equipment costs. 

Strengthons security provisions of National Security Ago 
eE A Frovideés authority to protect heads of foreign states and ot 
Approves and supports the determination ae the President, as — — in Chief, to repel attacks on U.S. ſoree s and to prevent further 


and M 
8 S, poneer puar e 


.| Authorizes United States to Darica 
elut ion. 


9 818, 900, 000, 000 for procurement and construction of planes, missiles, ships, and for research, development, tests, and evaluation in 


Authorizes $5,200,000,000 for National Aeronautics and Space Adminlstratlon for 1905. for research, development, consiruction, and administra- 
tion; includes $2,600,000,000 for Apollo man-to-moon project. 
Anthoriaes $2,600,000,000 for Atomic Energy Commission for fiscal 1905, including $771,000,000 for reduced weapons program and $13,500,000 for 
ype reactor for atomic merchant ship. 


ls, aircraft, and construction of facilities for strengthening of U.S. Coast Guard 
000 for construction projects at Armed Forces bases at home and abroad, including 9,800 family housing units for members 


Extends for 2 years, to June 30, 1966, authority of President to fix priorities, allocate defense materials, and expand manufacturing capacity under 


-| Requires Atome Energy Commission to sell, instead of lease, nuclear ſuels to electric power companies beginning Jan. 1, 1971, in gradual transi- 
vate ownership of such materials by June 30, 1 
tent licensing S nik of Atomic Energy Act, makes ior ied provisions applicable to construction 

thorizes 3 ol . nuclear materials to EURATOM. 


visiting oM 
in southeast Asia. 


the South 


3 HOSS E Ba ye — ee S 
tion in . phen Development Bank 
ution to operations of th Pacific 


and $115,000,000 for fiscal 1906. 


Commission, whoso jurisdiction includes American Samoa, Guam, and trust 


te with 16 other nations m N50, 000, 000 increase in lending capital of the International Development Asso- 
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88-487 
88-300 
; both. except as provided by treaty or license by the Treasury De 
R. 408. Provides for free im tion of “instant” coffee, mow subject to duty 8 5 of8 — prp dd ß — 88-237 
H. Con, Res. 343. Expresses sense of the Congress that every effort be made in Uni Nations to 2 — payment of dues by nations now delinquent, falling p) 
which the ty of loss of votes in General pre ew be invoked. 
I. R. 9438 Extends for 3 years to Dee, 31, 1966, the Commission and the Advisory Committee on International Rules of Judicial Procd ure 88-522 
N 6 sta, gi of agreements with Mexico for Joint construction, operation, and maintenance of emergency flood control works on the” — 
er Colorado River. 4 
H. R. 9740. —— U.S. cooperation with Canada in establishment of Franklin D. Roosevelt International Park at Campobello, site of his summer 
g. 1027. Permits payment by the United States of its share of cost of International Control Commission in Laos 3 BEANS 
E SRR aA Authorizes study to determine site for construction of a proposed sea-level canal between Atlantic and 2 Oceans 88-009 
H. R. 120... Fixes procedure for Americans whose property was seized by Cuba to establish a legal record of their clalms be | 
B. 3074..-._.-. = Requires approval of the President for construction of any international bridge connecting the United States and another country 8 
í TREATIES 
Exeentive O Protocol extend 6 years and amending Interim Convention on Conservation of North Pacific Fur Seals, signed at Washington, D. O 
sch, Ist). Oct. & 1063, 8 Japan, the Soviet Union, and the United States. A 
Exceutive R rotocol extending for 2 years the International Sugar Council, to continue collection and dissominatlon of statisties and hold periodic discus- 0 
(sth, Ist). eee on world sugar problems. 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Increases 
$10,000,000 annually, 


S. 2042 Creates Office of 8 Opportunity to administer Job corps of urban and rural youth, work-training and work minis programs, encourage $8452 
local action to Jedno posent; suthorizes $97,500,000 for fiscal 1965. 
II. R. 886 ape a wore 5 . and corporate income taxes; makes numerous changes in Internal Revenue Code for net reductions of 511,300, 000, 000, 88-272 
ve 
II. R. 11876. e tor 1 S Sana up to July 1, 1965, the current schedule of excise taxes on liqnor, cigarettes, automobiles and parts, telephone service, and 88-318 
ne 
TLR. Sen Ii tax on purchases of forcign securities, with certain exception „„„„„„„„„„„„„„„%„„„%„„„%v% % )ͥ2? 88-563 
Trebor temporary ae on ational debt by $9,000,000,000, from $å Bit, 000 100,000, to $324,000,000,000, for fiscal year ending July 1, 1005 88-327 
Authorizes lesb cet bat 5,000,000 program of grants and loans to help and communities provide mass transit facilities and service. - 58-355 
nave gesi tlonal Commission on Food Marketing to study trade procedures and price relationships from producer to consumer: author - 
RS in OIE LEAL ACNE ERIE AID RLS —— — 88-34 
$ Establishes a 3 Commission on F and mio Progress. BRAH 
Broadons disastor loan authority of the Small B Administration 88-204 
Raises amount SBA may invest in one — foal business gry corporation, and amount the latter may invest in pe: one 88-273 
Brings trading in ee eee securities under control of Securities and Exchange Commission; provides for qualification standards and 88-467 
discipline over brokers, dealers, and their em = 
| Anthor!ses minting of “1964” coins up to July 1. Uneesery, to relieve colin bort. §8-A50 
Authorizes $1,100,000,000 annually for fiscal 1000 and 1967 as Federal contato to construction costs of primary and secondary State 884123 
highways and city extensions; and for projects in national forests, parks, sud rodisn reservations, 
txtends for 3 years, to June 30, 1967, ald to States and communities for constructic): of 9 3 $75,000,000 a year on s matching basis. 8 
Prohibits schemes in interstate commerte to infiuence by bribery the outcome of sporting events 999 88-316. 
— 2 years to June 30, 1966, the Renegotiation JE!!! T5 
8 Davie Bacon Act to require Federol contractors to pent, to ed area fringe benefits as well as 2 3 88 -3ʃ0 
Extends for 2 years to July 1, 1466, authority of Federal to purchase up to $5,000,000,000 of n from the 83-344 
Increased to 60 percent from 40 nt the limit national banks may lend on growing timber‘ in forest tracts 88-341 
Exteniis for 1 year to June 30, 1965, the limit of 55 percent on construction-differential 5 for vessels engaged in foreign tra 88-370 
from 33186 to 55 percent the subsidy fo for construction of fishing vessels; extends program for 5 years to July 1, 1948, with authorization of 83-4903 


R. 7182. . Provides for enforcement of voting signi ay 5 Tas; discrimination in public accommodations; protection of ts 58-352 
* extends Civil Rights Commission De ; establishes a a Community Relations — and & E Comtnisaion d duni 
Employment 8 8 ie iscriminatiop in federally 
H. R. 4638_.......2- 4 . Hee es Fee cmc to marion funds and facilities for ord orderly transition of Executive power between election and 88-277 
au, 0 
8. J. Res. 136 . auvaa Cultural Center as the John Fitzgerald Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts; authorizes funds to match public 85-200 
contribu 
H. R. 3496. _........| Extends to June 1, 1965, authority of President to submit reorganization plans to the Congress, except for creation of new agencles__._.._._____ 8-351 
H. R. 11049 1g a rye basic pay rates of postal and classified employees and certain officers of all 3 branches of Federul Government, 8 elective July 1, 88-485 
H.R, GT. Authorizes 5-year, $2,500,000 program for collection, reproduction, = lication of original source documents significant to U. S. history. 83-383 
II. R. 9880. Establishes a Rational Connell on the Arts in the Executive Office Th S| ae ee Re a ae Ee 83-579 
Authorizes U.S. district courts to 2 publie defenders for Indigent de defendants in criminal 5 88-455 
Establishes a commission to recommend procedures for sottlement 8 nr : is 83-271 
Re old 9 enacts new law governing dual compensation of Federal employees including retired Armed Forces officers in civilian 83-448 
1 Establishes s 55 administrative Conference of the United States to study methods and problems of Federal agencies. 68499 
SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 
II. R. 878 5 — 2 e panes 1 Rest e eo Delinquency and Youth Offenses Control Act; authorizes $15,000,000 including $5,000,000 85-368 
n umb 
II. R. 10041 years to June 30, 1960, IIIn-Hurton Act providing Federal ald for construction, modernization of héspitals, 215 homes and SR 443 
medical centers; authorizes $1,300,000,000, Including funds for areawide planning of Health wer} 9. 5 on a 50-50 matehin: 
M. R. 11241 ee $287,000,000, 5-year program to combat shortage of nurses, including grants for construction and rebuilding of — 8 and college 88-581 
facilities, traineeships fon ails Savaniced professionals, and Jouns for studonts. 
H. R. 11088 Extends Pe 5 9 with authorization of $70,000,000, programms for traineeships to increase number of professional public health personnel and 88-497 
expand heal 5 grants 1 dentistry, engineering, social work, an permeti 
. Sc sar on Act of 1964, authorizes $1,200,000, urban renewal, 100 ne now low-rent public mits, loans for ton Be for elderly, for 88-560 
„ and ‘other existing programs; — 8 — facilities for migrant farmworkers; extends maturity of ¥ 1. A-financed home mortgages, 
and lowers down payments; provides compensation for persons and businesses dislocated by urban renewal projects. 
8.2008... 5. 3 es . unet under Library Services Act to urban areas; provides matching grants for construction of library buildings; authorizes 83-269 
f i ————— 4 ‘National Defense Education Act for 3 years to July 1, era increases authorization for college stadent loans from $1 000 currenti: 
$195,000,000 for fisenl 1968. Also extonis for 1 ye: 3 uires review of authority to ald federally impacted school distri 5 — x 9 
HJ. Res. 976__.... 3 süpplemental $60,000,000 to Presidoni’s s W k find to nid Alaska earthquake Ar A FEEN E AAN 88-296 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Major legislative actions, 88th Cong., 2d sess-—Continued 
Hill No. Description Public 
Law No. 
| ist tay ROP ere ee Amends Alaska Omnibus Act to facilitate statehood by extending o of Federal grants and services. — — in ee Ey es AS in 
B. SI Authorizes 850, 00, 000 in furt hor relief of Alaska earthquake and tidal damage 1 
H. C = ES seer i Liberalizes requirements of Social Security Act relative to filing time for Denetita under disability 8 1 * 
H.J, Res. Toh Extonis for d days to Oct; 1, 1904, rental housing boi ey ‘ogram for elderly in rural areas, ponding further 4 
H. K. 10406, Extends to June 30. 1967, authority of HEW. antler Security Act, to provide temporary assistance to 2 8. citizens returning from a ſotuign 
country: under emergenoy hardship circumstanoan 28s re nn owen a TA O PANE a E 8-37 
S. 978 --—---} Restores to certain owners of fishing hoats the priy 1855 of free ny care und hyspitalization at U.S. Public Health Service hospitals 121 


H. E D 
profit institutluns, 


1 Adoptat 
2 Naldo Jun. 30, 1004. 


(*) Awaiting Prosidont’s signature. 


Report on the 88th Congress to the Peeple 
of Union County, N.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Spenker, as the 
“historic 88th Congress draws to a close 
after remaining in session almost con- 
tinuously for the past 21 months, it be- 
Comes my privilege once again to report 
to the people I represent on the record 
of this Congress and on my own part in 
Making this record. This is a custom 
which I, in common with so many of our 
colleagues, have followed throughout my 
four terms in this House, and I consider 
it an impertant part of my responsibility 
for accounting to the people who have 
Chosen me as their representative at the 
Seat of government. 

There is general agreement, Mr. 
Speaker, that this Congress has been one 
of the most productive in the history of 
Our country. With this general evalua- 
tion, I would certainly egree. But I 
Would add two qualifications: first, that 
much of the most constructive legisla- 
tion we have passed has been enacted on 
& bipartisan basis, with the minority 
contributing significantly both to the 
substance of and the support for the leg- 
isintion: and, second, that despite our 
Successes this Congress has also been 
Notable for its fahlure to act in several 
Areas of the highest importance. 

An especially regrettable example of 
this failure has just taken place in the 
inability of the conferees on the social 
Security bill to reach agreement. Even 
though the House and Senate have both 
Passed bills increasing and liberalizing 
Social security benefits, the decision to 
&djourn without approving a compromise 
bill will deny to nearly 20 million Amer- 
leans, including close to 60,000 in Union 
County, NJ., the modest benefits we have 
Promised them. 

For the overwhelming majority of 
these people—disabled and aged retired 
Workers, eged wives and widows, and 
Crphaned children and their widowed 
Mothers—social security ‘benefits are 

major source of support; for a great 
Many, they are the only source. This 
Was a good bill, agreed to by the great 


majority of members of both parties. 
It was a fiscally responsible bill. And it 
was a badly needed bill which would, in 
a small way, have helped those receiving 
social security to catch up with the in- 
creases in the cost of living since the 
last general increase was approved 6 
years ago. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I pro- 
pose that the 89th Congress give first 
priority to enactment of this bill, with 
benefits retroactive, where appropriate, 
to the date the bill should have passed 
this year, when we convene early next 
January. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 88TH 

Happily, Mr. Speaker, the overall rec- 
ord of the 88th Congress has been far 
brighter than the dismal note on which 
we are adjourning. As I see them, these 
were the highlights of our achievement: 

Civil rights; This comprehensive legis- 
lation, which was supported by substan- 
tial majorities of both parties in both 
houses of the Congress, provides at long 
last the legal foundation for equal rights, 
equal opportunity and equal protection 
under the law for all our people, regard- 
less of race, color, religion, or national 
origin—an objective firmly based on the 
Constitution and in the hearts of all 
men of good will. 

Whatever controversy or cpposition 
the bill aroused was largely the result 
of misunderstanding of the bill’s actual 
provisions. It establishes no special 
preferences nor permits any reverse dis- 
crimination. It does not set up employ- 
ment quotas or quotas of any kind, nor 
does it require “‘bussing” of school chil- 
dren outside their neighborhoods. The 
new law is, in fact, somewhat less broad 
than the civil rights statutes which have 
been in effect in New Jersey and most 
other States for several years. While no 
legislation can fully solve such deeply 
moral and personal problems as racial 
relations, the law has already served to 
reduce racial tensions and to help take 
conflicts out of the strects and into the 
courts where they can be resolved peace- 
fully and equitably. 

Tax reduction: The wisdom of this 
$11.5 billion tax cut legislation is already 
evident in the renewed zest it has in- 
jected into the national economy. Re- 
duced unemployment, more new jobs, in- 
creased consumer spending, and indus- 
trial production as well as growing sav- 
ings can all be attributed, in part at 
least, to Congress’ decision to remove the 


shackles of excessive taxation from our 
free enterprise system. 

Congress’ determination to encourage 
the private economy rather than resort 
to massive doses of Government spend- 
ing has had related benefits, too. By 
keeping appropriations under tight con- 
trol—more than $4 billion below admin- 
istration requests this year, for in- 
stance—we have helped to avoid the 
dangers of inflation and we have re- 
duced ahead of schedule the deficits 
caused by the tax cut. I believe we could 
have done better, however, if Congress 
had reduced somewhat the administra- 
tion’s requests for increases in the statu- 
tory ceiling on the national debt, and 
thus forced the executive agencies to do 
a better job of controlling their own 
spending. 

Antipoverty: Of the four principal 
parts of the President's “war on poverty.“ 
Conzress—wisely, I believe - approved 
only the basic antipoverty program. 
This 1-year experimental program will 
bring help directly to many cf those most 
in need of help, people who need a lift 
out of the rut of permanent deprivation 
in order to become self-respecting and 
self-supporting citizens, But I opposed 
the other three parts of the plan, ex- 
pansion of the area redevelopment pro- 
gram, additional funds for the acceler- 
ated public works program, and the pro- 
posed program for the Appalachian 
region—none of which I considered to 
be fair or workable. 

NO NET BENEFITS 


Essentially, all three proposals are un- 
duly discriminatory, wasteful, and sub- 
ject to politica] administration. Union 
County and other established industrial 
areas have been hurt by the special ad- 
vantages these and related programs 
have given to selected reglons of the 
country, but without corresponding 
benefits being gained by the areas which 
most need the assistance. I was pleased, 
therefore, to have had a hand in defeat- 
ing, closely, the area redevelopment bill, 
and to note that the President decided 
not to go all out in support of the re- 
maining two parts of his program. 

Mass transportation: From the stand- 
point of potential help to urban- 
suburban ereas like Union County which 
have been suffering from tighter and 
tighter traffic strangulation in recent 
years, approval of the Mass Transpor- 
tation Act, which I cosponsored, marked 
a major victory. Though funds for the 
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new program will be limited during the 
first year, the act should serve to stimu- 
late the local cooperation and planning 
which are vital to the program’s success 
and provide the means of demonstrating 
that an efficient rail-bus-rapid transit 
system can make commuter travel faster, 
cheaper, and more convenient. Having 
worked toward this objective steadily 
since 1958 and participated in every 
stage of the consideration of this and its 
predecessor legislation, passage of our 
bill was most rewarding, as was the 
President’s invitation to attend the sign- 
ing of the legislation and accept a pen 
with which he signed it into law. 
Housing: The Housing Act of 1964 was 
another case of landmark legislation. 
Rather than embark on chancy, untried 
new programs, the Housing Subcommit- 
tee, on which I served, concentrated on 
improving old ones: liberalizing FHA 
mortgage insurance, broadening housing 
for the elderly, reforming urban renewal, 
emphasizing the rehabilitation of struc- 
tures before they become slums, aiding 
those who, through no fault of their own, 
temporarily default on their FHA-in- 
sured mortgages. In several major re- 
spects, the act followed legislation which 
our colleague, Congressman WIDNALL, 
and I introduced—a contribution ac- 


knowledged by the President when he 


again invited us to witness the signing of 
the bill into law at the White House. 

In a related action, Congress included 
in the tax bill the substance of legisla- 
tion I introduced which provided tax re- 
lief for persons 65 or over who sell their 
principal residence. Previously, most 
retired people—seeking smaller or less 
expensive housing arrangements—were 
subject to the capital gains tax on any 
profit they might realize from the sale 
of their house. Now, under our new law, 
they are exempt from the full tax if the 
selling price is $20,000 or less and ex- 
empt from a proportionate share of the 
tax when the price is higher, a fair break 
for people who can use it. 

THE EDUCATION CONGRESS 

Education: To many people, the 88th 
Congress has earned the title, “The Edu- 
cation Congress,“ a richly deserved epi- 
thet in view of the significance of such 
education bills as these, all of which I 
supported—the Higher Education Facili- 
ties Act which provides loans and grants 
for construction of college and university 
classrooms and laboratories; the Health 
Professions Education Act which does 
much the same for medical and dental 
schools and initiates a loan program for 
students needing help; amendments to 
the National Defense Education Act 
which broaden the usefulness of this im- 
portant program especially in the area 
of student loans; extension of the Li- 
brary Services Act to aid in construction 
or enlargement of libraries in urban 
areas; the Nurse Training Act, a long- 
overdue effort to meet the serious short- 
age of professional nursing assistance 
through construction of nursing schools, 
provision of training programs and stu- 
dent loans; and the Mental Retardation 
Facilities Act which should make a dent, 
at least, in the desperate need for mental 
health centers and related facilities and 
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improve the training of teachers to in- 
struct handicapped children. 

Conservation: For those more inclined 
toward outdoor activity, this Congress 
will be known principally because of our 
enactment of two of the most far-reach- 
ing conservation programs in history— 
the well-known wilderness bill which 
will preserve for future generations mil- 
lions of acres of parkland in their nat- 
urally wild state, closed to commercial 
use, and the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act which will help States, 
especially in heavily populated areas, set 
aside some of our diminishing natural 
resources for recreational use. Both bills, 
far-sighted as they are, received my sup- 
port. 

Among many other worthy efforts, Mr. 
Speaker, we passed at long last the Equal 
Pay for Women Act, legislation which I 
cosponsored and which provides a start- 
ing point for assuring economic justice 
and wage equality to working women. 

We increased veterans’ pensions, and 
raised the pay of military personnel and 
of civil service and other Government 
Officials in order to bring their salaries 
more closely in line with prevailing rates 
outside the Government, and thus assure 
to the Government a continuing supply 
of competent employees to conduct the 
public business. I regret now, as I did 
then, the inclusion of pay raises for our- 
selves, though I take some comfort in the 
fact that those of us who voted against 
the first pay raise bill accomplished a 
25-percent reduction in congressional 
raises and delayed their effective date 
until the next Congress. This, at least, 
provides our people with an opportunity 
to judge whether we deserve the increase. 

We extended and expanded the experi- 
mental food stamp program to all 50 
States—a program notable for, among 
other things, assuring that needy persons 
will actually obtain the food they need. 

We broadened the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act in order to in- 
crease the number and categories of un- 
employed workers who could be helped 
to obtain the new skills required in this 
technologically complex world. 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


Congress also created two important 
Federal commissions to study problems 
related to these two programs. The first, 
the commission on Automation, will 
study the effects of technological change 
on employment and try to find means of 
assuring that job opportunities will grow 
along with the spread of automation, 
while the Commission on Food Marketing 
will, in effect, trace the consumer's dol- 
lar all the way from the dinner table 
back to the farmer to learn who gets 
what share for which service. 

Of special interest to urban areas like 
our own, Congress strengthened the air 
pollution control program, provided 
funds to organize water research cen- 
ters, expanded the school lunch program, 
included fringe benefits within the wage 
protection afforded workers by the Davis- 
Bacon Act. 

In the broad and vital area of national 
security, Congress once again provided 
more than one-half the Federal budget 
for strengthening our defenses, including 
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funds to the Atomic Energy Commission 
for production of nuclear devices. The 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration received a big appropriations 
increase, chiefly to pursue its Appollo 
moon-shot project. 

In the field of foreign affairs, Congress 
strongly supported the President in 
southeast Asia, including a vote of con- 
fidence following U.S. retaliatory action 
in the Tonkin Gulf, thought many of 
us question the adequacy of his policy 
and the accuracy of the information pro- 
vided us. We enlarged the Peace Corps, 
continued the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, expanded the food- 
for-peace program and required Yugo- 
Slavia and Poland to pay American dol- 
lars for food shipments to them. The 
Senate, with exclusive jurisdiction over 
treaties, ratified the nuclear test ban 
agreement—a step of enormous signifi- 
cance in the cold war atmosphere of the 
world. ; 

Foreign aid, the most controversial 
program in this area, underwent a sig- 
nificant transition in the 88th Congress. 
In the first session, 1963, we reduced for- 
eign aid funds from a requested 84.5 bil- 
lion to a final appropriation of $3.2 bil- 
lion, principally because it became evi- 
dent that the budget request was exces- 
sive and the aid program itself needed 
tightening up, greater selectivity, and 
greater assurance that recipient coun- 
tries could use our assistance effectively. 

This year, the President lowered his 
request to below $4 billion, a more re- 
alistic figure, eliminated some countries 
from the program, placed greater em- 
phasis on loans instead of grants, stressed 
the importance of buying American 
products with aid funds, and generally 
demonstrated a more effective and use- 
ful foreign aid program. Congress dis- 
Played its increased confidence by ap- 
proving appropriations of nearly $3.7 
billion. 

The productive character of the 88th 
Congress, Mr. Speaker, suggests that one 
of the very first votes of the Congress 
early in 1963 was of decisive importance. 
This was the vote by which the House 
enlarged the Rules Committee and thus 
opened the way for consideration of so 
much important legislation. It did not, 
as the record shows, open the floodgates 
for a host of irresponsible spending pro- 
grams. But it did allow the House to 
work its will on legislation which it had 
an obligation to consider, and so I con- 
sider my vote to enlarge the committee 
one of the most significant I have ever 
cast. 

IMPORTANT TO OPPOSE 

As I am sure our colleagues and con- 
stituents will agree, Mr. Speaker, it is 
often just as important to oppose un- 
sound legislation as it is to support 
worthwhile bills. In addition to those I 
have mentioned, I voted against estab- 
lishment of a peanut research center and 
the cotton-wheat double subsidy bill, two 
examples of the bankrupt nature of our 
farm program. I also opposed the im- 
position of a tax on the purchase of for- 
eign securities, an administration pro- 
posal which seemed to me a harmful and 
ineffective way of trying to ease our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit, And I could 
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not agree that imposing quotas on the 
importation of meat—a device designed 
to raise the price of imported meat to 
American consumers—was the right way 
to solve American cattle producers’ 
Problems, many of which seem self-im- 
Posed. 

Despite the impressive achievements of 
this Congress, Mr. Speaker, the number 
and significance of its failures stand out 
starkly. In addition to the death of the 
Social security bill, we failed to complete 
action on legislation providing a more 
effective means of filling vacancies in the 
Presidency and Vice Presidency in the 
event of death or inability. We should 
have passed two bills which I have co- 
sponsored in the House—to control the 
distribution of “goof balls” and “pep 
pills” and other dangerous drugs, and to 
provide for periodic review by congres- 
slonal committees of Federal grant-in- 
aid programs to determine whether to 
continue, revise or eliminate them—both 
of which have widespread support. And 
I see no justification for our continuing 
failure to reach agreement on a com- 
Promise plan tinder which we can pro- 
vide health care for our older people. 

I regret very much that we failed to 
repeal the war-time excise taxes on such 
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consumer items as cosmetics, handbags, 
and so forth, or to protect the right of 
consumers to more adequate information 
about the quantity, quality, safety, and 
cost of the products they buy. We 
missed another opportunity to revise our 
immigration laws so as to eliminate, 
among other purposes, the inequitable 
and discriminatory quota system based 
on national origins. And we failed again 
to recognize the growing need for an 
Academy of Foreign Affairs which could 
provide superior training opportunities 
for Government officials with foreign 
affairs responsibilities. In each of these 
areas, I have introduced legislation. 
CHALLENGE AND OPPORTUNITY 

There are other failures, of course, 
both of omission and commission which 
seriously detract from the performance 
of the Congress now so close to ad- 
journment, Mr. Speaker. But I know 
of none so fundamental to our own self- 
respect and to the respect we look for 
from our constituents than the refusal 
of this Congress to take action to reform 
our own legislative procedures—which 
have proved so unnecessarily cumber- 
some in this prolonged term—and to hold 
ourselves responsible for the same high 
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code of ethics we demand of other public 
officials. 

Until we act effectively and forth- 
rightly in these two matters, Mr. Speak- 
er, we shall continue to invite the doubt 
and cynicism of those whom we repre- 
sent and thereby weaken the integrity 
of representative government. We have 
it in our power to restore the confidence 
of the America people in the soundness 
of this great institution. I hope we shall 
find the courage and wisdom to do so 
without further delay. 


The 88th Congress, 2d Session—Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 

Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to complete at this time my offer for 
the Appendix of a summary of legislative 
actions of this session, together with a 
summary of appropriations: 


Summary of legislative action, SS Cong., 2d sess. 


VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 


bernlizes non. gor vi 
Authorizes 6-year, $5,000, 


Description 


Anthorizes pay increases, totaling $207,480,000 monthly Tor all men and officers of the Armod Forces, except those in service less than 2 years. 
LI omconneeted pensions for needy veterans and widows; revises limits of permissible Income without loss of pension 
Provides educational assistance to children of yoterans with total and permanent service-counected ‘isability_—...-.-.--.-.--- nmn es 
000-a-year program of akl to States on matching hasis for nursing-home facilities in State voteran homes. 
Extonds disability income provisions of national service life insurance polleſes through age 65 under certain cunditions 


$1.55 for export. 


requesting such ald, 


veterans’ hospitals. 


Provides for 3-year staggered 


Continues present entton prico-support and subsidy for e 
manuficturers. Authorizes new wheat marketing certificate 
Applies to 1964-15 cotton and w crops. 
Requires registration and Department of Agriculture approval of 
Broadens an) makes permanent stamp program for distribution 


terms for stabilization and conserva’ 
Increases frum 100 to 150 the number of new connutics in which Federal crop insurance may be 


AGRICULTURE 


program to 


junds to private enterprise abroad. 


provides new subsidy to permit domestic processors to compete with foreign 
maintain $2 a bushel price-support domesticall 


cides before they can be sold to publſe rreren 
surplus and other to need 


Extends for 3‘years to Dec. 31, 1007, al eins commodity Food for Pence“ ꝓrogrum under Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act; expands loons from counterpart 

Restricts importation of beef, veal, lamb, and mutton to 6.5 percent of domestic consumption. 

Extonrds for3 years to Doc. 31, 1967, special programs for sale and distribution of surplus 


and other dairy products to the Armed Forces and 


Permits purchase of processed gmin foods by Commodity Credit Corporation for donation under domestic welfare and foreign-aid progrums 
_| Requires rucistration and compliance with othe 8 for contractors hiring nugrutory farm Co 
tian county ceammitteemen 
offered each Yet. ae 


y and a minimum of 


y by Department of Agriculture to States 


EE a aE i 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Authorizes construction 
gencruted in Lucille Northwest. 


a sustained yicld of 


Establishes u National Wilderness Prescrvatia 
Increnses payments to counties in which wildlife rei 
— . of violation of regu 
ion to study existing laws and procodures relating to administration sous 
t lands administered by the Secretary of Interior be managed under principle of multiplo use to produce 


Estubltahes as policy of Congress tha 
a and services. 
H. R. 5498..________| Grants temporary authority for sale of public lands not neoded to meet the requirements of Federal programs * 


...... Authorizes Byoar, $28,250,000 program of ald to States for development of commeretal fisherics 

5 ORI Authorizes 10-year $X2,500,000 program to finance water resources resoarch centers at land-grant colleges and State universities and encourages 
siniiler projects.at other institutions. 

R Establishes a 10-year, $2,000,000,000 land and water conser vat lan fund to assist States in developing outdoor recreation programs 

of$700,000,000 Federal portion of 4 ling transmission system to permit use in the South 


Preserves jurisdiction of the Congress over construction of hydroelectric pro; on the Colorado River below Glen Canyon Dam 
d to commercial use and retained in their primitive state 


ds. 
public lands 


m System on 35,000,000 
are located 
ions to protect national forests and 


acres e 


west of hydroelectric power 


4 443633 43 25 


*Awaiting Prealdent’s signature. 
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Departmental appropriations, 88th Cong., 2d sess.—for regular activities 
Title Budget estimates | Amount as passed | Amount ss passed | Amouritenacted | Public 
(House) (Senate) Law No. 
District of Columbia? 57, 702, 300 $338, 205, 200 $242,181, 976 $341, 242, 200 53-479 
Interior. 1, 047, 728, 000 1, 023, 175, 600 1, 0%, 430, 425 1, 042) 277, 200 88-256 
Treasut 1, 231), 990, 000 1, 207, 080, 000 1, 220, 80, 00 1, 214, 330, 000 
N 2, 555, 000 2, 505, 000 2, 505, 000 2. 505, 000 8 803 
Post 0 5, 018, 000, 000 5,001, 500, 000 5, 002, 600, 600 5, 012, 0, 000 : 
Executive Oflice of President_— „446, 000 14, 335, 000 14, 438, 600 , 438, 000 
le ee 222, B87, 355 173, 626, 040 210, 380, 685 210 30K), 585 8 184 
757, 580, 000 SIR, O24, 0% 18, 024, 000 B85, 94, 000 88.136 
Health, Education, Welfare. 6, 773, 566, 000 ñ, 276, 200, 000 6, 482, 183, 000 G, 476, 629, 000 } 
: 47, 417, 000, 000 46, 759, 267, 000 46, 774, 401, 000 46, 752, 051, 000 88-446 
Staten as 401, 712, 000 343, 837, „ 296, 000 376, 827, 000 
174, 800, 000 166, 300, 000 159, 33%, 000 134, 400, 000 
Justice... 307, 887, 000 3474, 0136, 000 364, 031,0900. 354, 036, 000 88 827 
Judiciary.. 61, 827, 000 00, 360, 000 60, 360, 800 60, 360, 800 Tees 
Commmetee. 911, 960, 000 730, 086, 000 727, 481. 900 725, 501, 000 
Rel 30.54. 000 29, 538. 000 7, 738, 000 27, 563, 000 
Acricniture 1, 573, 421, 600 1, 403, 518, 000 1,873, 187, 525 1, 50, 747, 200 8 873 
4) 158, 582, 000 4, 788, 978, 000 3, 765, BLA, 090 3, 830, 415, 000 } ATRA 
Deſteieney, 1964 T.. 1, 307, 380, 789 1.264, 913, 659 1, 340, 637, 143 1.330. 887, 143 &8-317 
indepen: 14, 244, 685, 400 K, OOL, 608, 13, ASS, 507. 050 13, 454, RAW, 000 88-607 
n construction. 1,879, 000, 000 1, 509, 014, 000 1, 582, 969, 000 1, 570, 968, 000 58-576 
Public works 4, 372,449, 000 4/325, 969, 200 4, 443, 253, 200 4, 420, 794, 700 seul 
Foreign ald 3, 9,8, 337, 3. 739, 240, 400 3.6002, 077, 000 3, 862, 077, 00 2 
Supplemental, 1965. 1, 370, 468, 374 998, 645, 874 1, 220, 09%, 088 1, 117, 196, 068 (*) 


: 2 contribution, $40,720,000; balance from District of Columbia revonnes. 
5 500 permanent appropriations for debt service, tax refunds, trust 


fund payments, eto. 
3 Includes funds for Library of Congress, Government Printing Office, Architect of 
3 pion in addition to those for House of Representatives, Funds for Senate 
0 


4 Includes $32,070,000 added for National Labor Relations Board, National Mediation 
Board, and Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, not part of Department's 


bu 

‘includes Small Business Administration, Civil Rights. Commission, Maritime 
Commission, cab y i Claims Settlement Commission, na Commission, and U.S 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 

t Includes credit agoncies and corporations (Rural Electrification Administration, 


Farmers Home Administration, Commodity Credit Corporation, ete.) and special 
Depgrams une furctions including school lunch aad foroign assistance. 
neludes funds for various agencies, but mainly to provide for pay Increases in 
military and uniforinod public health services, 
* Houso-passed figure did not Include funds for NASA pending onactmont of auth 
Orization bill. 
»Awulting Presidont’s signature, 


Norx.— Phe Congross enacted Public Law 88-395 (IJ. Res. 02), supplomental, 
1964, providing $42,000,000. for unomplo pons 3 to voterans ond Fedora 
employees. Also Public Law 83-297 (HJ 976), Ainaico carthryjuake relivf appro- 
priution, and Public Laws 83-325 (HJ. toe 1058) 8 approprintions through 
Aug. 31, 1064, and 88-488 (HJ. Res. 1160) through Sept. 3 8 


TRANSACTION OF SENATE BUSI- 
NESS SUBSEQUENT TO SINE DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 


CORRECTION OF A VOTE 


In the Recorp of Friday, October 2, 
1964, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Young] is recorded as having voted in 
the affirmative, and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne] is recorded 
as having voted in the negative on agree- 
ing to the conference report on the bill 
(H.R. 11380) to amend further the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes. This should be 
corrected so that the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Younc] voted in the negative, and 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] voted in the affirmative. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of October 3, 1964, the Secretary 
of the Senate, subsequent to the sine die 
adjournment of the Senate, received a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives, on October 3, 1964, which an- 
nounced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 3074) to give the consent of Con- 
gress to the construction of certain in- 
ternational bridges, with amendments, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R. 10820. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Michiko Miyazaki Williams; 

H.R.11317. An act for the rellef of Soo 
Bong Kim; and 

HR. 11956. An act for the relief of Woo 
Seon Kook. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and, pur- 
suant to the order of the Senate of Oc- 
tober 3, 1964, they were signed by the 
President pro tempore on October 5, 
1964: 

S. 648. An act to regulate the location of 
chancerles and other business offices of for- 
eign governments in the District of Co- 
lumbia; 

S. 1147. An act to enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture to construct and maintain 
an adequate system of roads and trails for 
the national forests, and for other purposes; 

S. 1593. An act to amend section 14 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 concern- 
ing the Interstate planning and coordination 
of the Great River Road; 

S. 2460. An act to amend the act of July 
18, 1959, so as to extend the period of time 
within which certain construction may be 
undertaken by the State of Missouri on 
lands conveyed to such State by the United 
States; 

S. 2649. An act to designate as the Graham 
Burke Pumping Plant the pumping plant 
being constructed in the State of Arkansas 
as part of the White River backwater unit 
of the Lower Mississippi River flood control 
project; 

S. 2654. An act to change the name of 
the canal, known as the Bay Head- 

uan Canal and as the Manasquan 
River-Barnegat Bay Canal, to Point Pleasant 


S. 2969. An act to amend subsection 120(f) 
of title 23, United States Code; 

S. 3080. An act to amend and extend the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 and 
to extend Public Laws 815 and 874, 8ist 
Congress (federally affected areas); 

S. 3143. An act to designate as Clair Engle 
Lake the reservoir created by the Trinity 
Dam, Central Valley project, California; and 

8.3162. Am act to amend section 105(a) 
of the Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 


1965, with respect to the disclosure in re- 
ports required thereunder of the names of 
persons who have appeared as witnesses be- 
tore committees sitting in executive session. 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of October 3, 1964, the Secretary 
of the Senate on October 5, 1964, received 
a message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, announcing that the Speaker 
had affixed his signature to the following 
enrolled bills and joint resolution, and 
they were signed by the President pro 
tempore on October 6, 1964: 

S. 1684. An act for the relief of Fotinin 
Dimantopoulou; 

S. 2499. An act for the relief of Leobardo 
L. Gonzalez; 

S. 2698. An act for the relief of Linus 
Han; 

S. 2730. An act for the relief of Dr. Jorge 
A. Picaza; 

S. 2759. An act for the relief of Kim Sook 
Hee and Kim Lou; 

8. 3035. An act to provide for the disposi- 
tion of judgment funds now on deposit to 
the credit of the Red Lake Band of Chippewa 
Indians; 

HR.1179. An act for the relief of Basilio 
King, his wife, and their children; 

HR. 1927. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to revise the pension program 
for veterans of World War I, World War II. 
and the Korean conflict, and their widows 
and children, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2434. An act to amend section 560 of 
title 38, United States Code, to permit the 
payment of special pension to holders of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor awarded such 
medal for actions not involving conflict with 
an enemy, and for other purposes; 

HR. 4649. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize the use 
of certain volatile fruit-flavored concentrates 
in the cellar treatment of wine, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 5871. An act to modify the retirement 
benefits of the judges of the District of Co- 
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lumbia court of general sessions; the Dis- 
trict of Columbia court of appeals, and the 
juvenile court of the District of Columbia, 
and for other p 

H.R. 8427. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a Central In- 
teliigence' Agency retirement and disability 
System for a limited number of employees, 

and for other purposes; 

HR. 9893. An act to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to provide full retro- 
Activity for disability determinations, to ex- 
tend the period within which ministers may 
elect coverage, and to validate wages errone- 
Ously reported for certain engineering aids 
employed by soll and water conservation 
districts in Oklahoma, and for other pur- 
Poses; 

H.R. 9976. An act for the relief of Elmer 
Levy; 

H.R. 10478. An act to extend the period 
during which Federal payments may be made 
for foster care in child-care institutions un- 
der the program of aid to families with de- 
Pendent children under title IV of the Social 
Security Act, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11380. An act to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11812, An act making aprpopriations 
for Foreign Assistance and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 12259. An act to amend the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949 to pro- 
vide for the determination of the amounts 
Of claims of nationals of the United States 
against the Government of Cuba; 

H.R. 12318. An act to provide an equitable 
System for the classification of certain posi- 
tions under the House of Representatives, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12633. An act making supplement ap- 
Propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1965, and for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 1192. Joint resolution fixing the 
tlme of assembly of the 89th Congress. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate, on Octo- 
ber 5, presented to the President of the 
Mi States the following enrolled 


5.646. An act to regulate the location of 
Chanceries and other business offices of 
foreign governments in the District of 
Columbia; 

S. 1147. An act to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to construct and maintain an 
adequate system of roads and trails for the 
Rational forests, and for other purposes; 

8.1593. An act to amend section 14 of the 

eral-Ald Highway Act of 1954 concerning 
the interstate planning and coordination of 
the Great River Road: 

5.2460, An act to amend the act of July 
13, 1959, so as to extend the period of time 
Within which certain construction may be 
Undertaken by the State of Missouri on lands 
©onveyed to such State by the United States: 

S. 2649. An act to designate as the Graham 
Burke Pumping Plant the pumping plant 

ing constructed in the State of Arkansas 
as part of the White River backwater unit 

the lower Mississippi River flood control 
Project; 

S. 2654. An act to change the name of the 
Canal, known as the Bay Head-Manasquan 
Canal and as the Manasquan River-Barnegat 

y Canal, to Point Pleasant Canal; 

S. 2968. An act to amend subsection 120(f) 
% title 23, United States Code; 

5.3060. An act to amend and extend the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 and 

extend Public Law 815 and 874, Bist Con- 
Bress (federally affected areas); 

8.3143. An act to designate as Clair Engle 

the reservoir created by the Trinity 
Dam, Central Valley project, California; and 
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S. 3162. An act to amend section 105(a) of 
the Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 
1965, with respect to the disclosure in reports 
required thereunder of the names of per- 
sons who have appeared as witnesses before 
committees sitting in executive session. 


The Secretary of the Senate, on Octo- 
ber 6, 1964, presented to the President of 
the United States the following enrolled 
bills: 

S. 1684. An act for the relief of Fotinin 
Dimantopoulou; 

S. 2499. An act for the relief of Leobardo 
L. Gonzalez; 

S. 2698. An act for the relief of Linus Han; 

8.2730. An act for the relief of Dr. Jorge 
A. Picaza; 

S. 2759. An act for the relief of Kim Sook 
and Kim Lou; and 

S. 3035. An act to provide for the disposi- 
tion of judgment funds now on deposit to 
the credit of the Red Lake Band of Chip- 
pewa Indians. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO ADJOURNMENT 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION EN- 
ROLLED AFTER SINE DIE AD- 
JOURNMENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
on the following dates, that committee 
had examined and found truly enrolled 
bills and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles: 

On October 3, 1964: 

H.R. 1179. An act for the relief of Basilio 
King, his wife, and their children; 

H.R. 2484. An act to amend section 560 of 
title 38, United States Code, to permit the 
payment of special pension to holders of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor awarded such 
medal for actions not involving conflict with 
an enemy, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4649. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize the use 
of certain volatile fruit-flavored concentrates 
in the cellar treatment of wine, and for other 


urposes; 

HR. 8427. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a Central In- 
telligence Agency retirement and disability 
system for a limited number of employees, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9393, An act to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide full retro- 
activity for disability determinations, to ex- 
tend the period within which ministers may 
elect coverage, and to validate wages er- 
roneously reported for certain engineering 
aides employed by soil and water conserva- 
tion districts in Oklahoma, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 9976. An act for the relief of Elmer 

Levy; 
H.R. 10473. An act to extend the period 
during which Federal payments may be made 
for foster care in child-care institutions 
under the program of aid to families with 
dependent children under title IV of the 
Social Security Act, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 12259. An act to amend the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949 to pro- 
vide for the determination of the amounts 
of claims of nationals of the United States 
against the Government of Cuba. . 

On October 5, 1964: 

H.R. 1927. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to revise the pension program 
for veterans of World War I, World War II, 
and the Korean conflict, and their widows 
and children, and for other purposes; , 

H.R. 5871. An act to modify the require- 
ment benefits of the Judges of the District 
of Columbia Court of General Sessions, the 
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District of Columbia Court of Appeals, and 
the Juvenile Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11380. An act to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11812. An act making appropriations. 
for foreign assistance and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 12318. An act to provide an equitable 
system for the classification of certain posi- 
tions under the House of Representatives, 
and for other p 

HR. 12633. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res.1192. Joint resolution fixing the 
time of assembly of the 89th Congress. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED AFTER SINE DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to the authority granted the 
Speaker by House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 372, 88th Congress, he did on the 
following dates sign enrolled bills and a 
joint resolution of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

On October 5, 1964: 

H.R. 1179. An act for the relief of Basilio 
King, his wife, and their children; 

H.R. 2434. An act to amend section 560 of 
title 38, United States Code, to permit the 
payment of special pension to holders of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor awarded such 
medal for actions not involving conflict with 
an enemy, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4649. An act to amend the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize the use 
of certain volatile fruit-flavor concentrates 
in the cellar treatment of wine, and for other 
purposes; 
H. R. 8427. An act to provide for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of a Central 
Intelligence Agency retirement and disabil- 
ity system for a limited number of employ- 
ees, and for other p H 

H.R. 9393. An act to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to provide full retroac- 
tivity for disability determinations, to 
extend the period within which ministers 
may elect coverage, and to validate wages 
erroneously reported for certain engineering 
aids employed by soil and water conserva- 
tion districts in Oklahoma, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 9976. An act for the relief of Elmer 
Levy; 

H.R. 10473. An act to extend the period 
during which Federal payments may be made 
for foster care in child-care institutions 
under the program of aid to families with 
dependent children under title IV of the 
Social Security Act, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 12259, An act to amend the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949 to pro- 
vide for the determination of the amounts 
of claims of nationals of the United States 
against the Government of Cuba. 

On October 6, 1964: 

H.R. 1927. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to revise the pension 
for veterans of World War I, World War II. 
and the Korean conflict, and their widows 
and children, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5871. An act to modify the retire- 
ment benefits of the judges of the District 
of Columbia Court of General Sessions, the 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals, and 
the Juvenile Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; 

HR. 11380. An act to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11812. An act making appropriations 
for foreign assistance and related agencies 
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for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 12318. An act to provide an equitable 
system for the classification of certain posi- 
tions under the House of Representatives, 
and for other purposes; 

ER. 12633. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 1192. Joint resolution fixing the 
time of assembly of the 89th Congress. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 
AFTER SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to the authority granted the 
Speaker by House Concurrent Resolution 
372, 88th Congress, he did on October 6, 
1964, sign enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

8. 1684. An act for the relief of Fotinin 
Dimantopoulou; 

S. 2499. An act for the rellef of Leobardo L. 
Gonzalez; 

S. 2698. An act for the relief of Linus Han; 

8. 2780. An act for the relief of Dr. Jorge A. 


4 


S. 2759. 
Hee and Kim 


3035. 
Rode 


An act for the relief of Kim Sook 
Lou; and 
An act to provide for the disposi- 
dgment funds now on deposit to 


8. 
tion 
the credit of the Red Lake Band of Chippewa 


he 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT AFTER SINE DIE ADJOURN- 
MENT . 

Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
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that committee did on October 6, 1964, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, bills and a joint resolution of the 
House of the following titles: 

H.R. 1096. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to cooperate with the 
State of Wisconsin in the designation and 
administration of the Ice Age National Scien- 
tific Reserve in the State of Wisconsin, and 
for other purposes; 

HR. 1179. An act for the relief of Basilio 
King, his wife, and their children; 

H.R. 1927. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to revise the pension program 
for veterans of World War I, World War II. 
and the Korean conflict, and their widows 
and children, and for other purposes; 

HR. 2434. An act to amend section 560 of 
title 38, United States Code, to permit the 
payment of special pension to holders of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor awarded such 
medal for actions not involving conflict with 
an enemy, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4649. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize the use 
of certain volatile fruit-flavor concentrates 
in the cellar treatment of wine, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 5871. An act to modify the retirement 
benefits of the judges of the District of Co- 
lumbia Court of General Sessions, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Court of Appeals, and the 
Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7348. An act for the relief of Prank B. 
Rowlett; 

HR. 8427. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a Central In- 
telligence Agency retirement and disability 
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system for a limited number of employees, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9393. An act to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to provide full retroac- 
tivity for disability determinations, to extend 
the period within which ministers may elect 
coverage, and to validate wages erroneously 
reported for certain engineering aids em- 
ployed by soil and water conservation dis- 
tricts in Oklahoma, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9976. An act for the relief of Elmer 
Levy: 

H R. 10473. An act to extend the period 
during which Federal payments may be made 
for foster care in child-care institutions un- 
der the program of aid to families with de- 
pendent children under title IV of the Social 
Security Act, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11380. An act to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11812. An act making appropriations 
for foreign assistance and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, ane 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 12259. An act to amend the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949 to pro- 
vide for the determination of the amounts of 
claims of nationals of the United States 
against the Government of Cuba; 

H.R. 12318. An act to provide an equitable 


system for the classification of certain posi- 


tions under the House of Representatives, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R, 12633, An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965, and for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 1192. Joint resolution fixing the 
time of assembly of the 89th Congress. 


Appendix 


NOTICE 


The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for the second 
session of the Eighty-eighth Congress will be published not later than 
Friday, October 23, 1964. It is requested that copy and proofs of 


speeches withheld for revision, or extensions of remarks as authorized 

by either House, be submitted to the Government Printing Office or to 

the Congressional Record Clerk, Room H-112, Capitol, before that date. 
By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


CARL HAYDEN, Chairman. 


Report of the House Majority Leader on 
the Accomplishments of the 88th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
Pleasure, indeed, to report on the accom- 
Dlishments of this, the 88th, Congress. 
By any objective standard, we have added 
a shining chapter to the history of this 
House. I am tremendously proud of our 
record. 

It is right and proper to examine my 
reasons for calling this an outstanding 
Congress. I have spoken of an objective 
Standard; that is what I intend to apply. 

Ido not speak now as a political parti- 
san, Surely, I am a member of the 
Democratic Party. And proud to be. 
The majority of the Members of this 
House and of the coordinate body are 
Members of the Democratic Party; we 
have worked with two Democratic Presi- 
dents in the course of this Congress. I 
intend to give due regard to these facts 
in their place. But for now, let us seek a 
Proper yardstick by which to judge a 
Congress. When we have found that, 
the relationship between the accomplish- 
ments of this Congress and the fact that 
the majority of the Members belong to 
the Democratic Party will be fairly 
Obvious. 

Commentators like labels. Of late, 
they have been applying two of them to 
the 88th Congress. Some are calling it 
‘the education Congress“; others, the 
Conservation Congress.” Both are true. 
We have written a record in each of those 


our history. But I submit, Mr. Speaker, 
that neither of these appellations 
touches the real wellspring of our ac- 
tivities in the past 2 years. I submit, 
rather, that the proper designation for 


areas to rival that of any Congress in education of the young 


this Congress is 
Congress.“ 


And if this can truly be called The 
Compassionate Congress,” then I believe 
that we have found the answer to why 
this has been a Congress of singular 
achievement. For if we have been mo- 
tivated by a deep feeling for, and under- 
standing of, the needs and yearnings of 
our citizens, we have fulfilled the highest 
expectations of the Founding Fathers. 

What is the purpose of government? 
Certainly, there is no better place to 
seck an answer than in the Declaration 
of Independence. For that document 
was written both to explain our separa- 
tion from England and to enunciate the 
principles of the new government which 
we would establish. There Thomas Jef- 
ferson wrote: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights, Governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 


The Government was established, then, 
to secure the rights of the people. Since 
all men are equal, all possess these rights. 
Government exists to secure them for 
all. 


The primary concern of Government 
must be people. All of the activities in 
which it engages must be geared to the 
betterment of the citizens. As Woodrow 
Wilson said: 

I hope that we shall never forget that we 


created this Nation not to serve ourselves. 
but to serve mankind, 


And in his state of the Union message 
in 1962, President Kennedy said: 

A strong America cannot neglect the as- 
pirations of its citizens—the welfare of the 
needy, the health care of the elderly, the 
. For we are not de- 
veloping this Nation’s wealth for its own 
sake. Wealth is the means—and people are 
the ends. 


The condition of man, then, is the 
proper concern of Government. If we 


“the compassionate 


should lose sight of this and act as if 
power or wealth are our greatest asset 
we have truly lost our way. Surely, we 
must remain strong and prosperous; but 
only because if we do not, we cannot 
properly pursue our real goal. 

If we agree, then, that the purpose of 
Government is to protect and cherish 
the citizen, we may properly ask how 
best this can be done. Specifically, how 
does the Government best care for those 
who have consented to be governed by 
it? I submit, Mr. Speaker, that man is 
cared for in the real sense only when his 
Government devotes itself to the crea- 
tion of that atmosphere which is most 
conducive to his individual self-realiza- 
tion. His Government fulfills its func- 
tion when it frees him from the enslav- 
ing forces of his environment, when it 
recognizes his dignity, when it has faith 
in him and gives him hope, when it 
ee him the opportunity to be him- 
self. 

What does it mean to be ourselves? 
It means, I believe, to be all that we are 
capable of being, to develop our full 
potential, This is the basic aspiration 
of all of our citizens and it is the func- 
tion of Government to create those cir- 
cumstances which will make possible its 
realization. 

I have spoken thus far in a general 
way of the proper function of Govern- 
ment. And what I have said applies to 
all of the branches of Government. But 
I think it applies in a very special way 
to the legislative body. Congress is the 
public forum, the vehicle through which 
the will of the people is expressed. It is 
composed of the elected representatives 
of the people and is charged with the 
task of translating their needs and 
desires into enforceable legislation. And 
the basic need and desire of every citi- 
zen, as I have said, is to be allowed to 
develop his full potential. Therefore, 
that Congress which enacts legislation 
designed to grant to all citizens the op- 
portunity to develop their full potential 
may truly be said to have represented 
the will of the people and, consequently, 
to have fulfilled the purpose for which 
it was instituted. 

If the creation of the opportunity for 
self-realization is our goal, certainly 
equality in this opportunity is basic. 
Opportunity is not something to be ex- 
tended to some and denied to others. 
And surely not by the Congress of the 
United States composed of representa- 
tives of all the people and constituting 
the forum of all of the citizens. 

It cannot be denied that there are seg- 
ments of our population which do not 
possess opportunity for self-realization 
equal to that of their more fortunate 
neighbors. The reasons are many but 
the result is identical: the victim does not 
share in the abundance of the Nation. 
And one can say that those who are thus 
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alienated from their neighbors are in a 
position to develop their full potential. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it will be obvious 
from even a summary consideration of 
our enactments during this Congress that 
we have devoted ourselves to these ne- 
glected segments of our population and 
have attempted to extend to them the 
opportunity and the hope which other 
citizens enjoy and which they, by right, 
deserve. 

Certainly a lack of employment skills 
means a lack of opportunity. Our $921 
million program of increased support for 
vocational education is geared to giving 
opportunity for economic betterment to 
those who have most need of it—the 
young, the unskilled, the school dropouts, 
the displaced workers. 

The recommendations of the Commis- 
sion on Technology, Automation, and 
Economic Progress, established this year, 
will enable us to derive the maximum 
economic benefit from technological ad- 
vancement with the minimum of human 
displacement and suffering. 

The amendments to the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act, passed dur- 
ing the first session, will allow us to 
deal more effectively with the problems 
of the unskilled and inadequately edu- 
cated. 

The bulk of the war on poyerty is 
aimed at preparing our untrained youth 
for employment. 


What of the migrant worker? Much- 


needed protection is afforded by the law. 


passed this year requiring the registra- 
tion of crew leaders. 

The requirement for equal pay for 
women when employed in essentially the 
same work as men is the extension of 
economic opportunity to a category of 
workers who too often have been the vic- 
tims of discrimination. 

And while I speak of discrimination, 
the Nation and the world will not soon 
forget that a modern emancipation proc- 
lamation is now law. The Civil Rights 
Act guarantees to all Americans the pro- 
tection of the Constitution. 

The Congress has entered a too-long 
neglected field with its two programs de- 
signed to combat mental retardation and 
mental illness. Certainly the preven- 
tion of mental retardation and the re- 
habilitation of the mentally ill extend 
hope and opportunity to a neglected seg- 
ment of our population. 

Our growing population of elderly per- 
sons are too often cut off from the abun- 
dance of this Nation. The omnibus 
Housing Act passed during this session 
provides $75 million for the construction 
of special housing for the elderly. And 
the Housing Act passed last session in- 
creases the authorization for direct loans 
to nonprofit corporations and coopera- 
tives for the elderly. 

Our handicapped citizens were not for- 
gotten by this Congress. We increased 
the funds of the President's Committee 
on the Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped and extended to the handi- 
capped most of the programs under the 
Housing Act. 

The economic insecurity of young In- 
dian boys was dealt with by the expan- 
sion of the vocational education program 
for adult Indians. 
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Look down the list of legislation passed 
by this Congress to aid veterans and you 
will see that we do not forget the sac- 
rifices of these men and the physical 
handicaps they have suffered in our de- 
fense. Benefits can never compensate 
them but they can make it possible for 
them and for their families and sur- 
vivors to lead lives of dignity. 

Consider for a moment the cruel re- 
prisals of poverty, reprisals in the form 
of lack of education, lack of employment 
skills, lack of opportunity, lack of hope, 
lack of dignity. The poverty of mind 
and spirit which accompany material 
poverty is the greatest tragedy. This 
year we have launched a massive as- 
sault on the causes of poverty with the 
enactment of the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act. 

We have expanded and made perma- 
nent the food stamp plan whereby wel- 
fare recipients are enabled to have 
proper nutrition while the Government 
makes use of its agricultural surpluses. 

The Omnibus Housing Act will pro- 
vide 37,500 additional public housing 
units for low-income families. 

And we have provided that the poor 
defendant shall not be without defense 
of counsel because he lacks funds to pay 
for this necessity. 

In each of these cases cited we have 
made farsighted attempts to extend op- 
portunity to our forgotten citizens. I 
can do no better than to quote Presi- 
dent Johnson on the value of such a 
course. Speaking in West Virginia on 
September 20, 1964, he said: 

The day America hardens its heart, the 
day the fortunate turn away from the help- 
less, the day compassion turns to indiffer- 
ence, on that day we will decline from 
greatness. 


Thus far I have emphasized the ex- 
tension of opportunity to those who have 
least opportunity. But the responsibil- 
ity of the Congress extends beyond this. 
We must think of the average citizen 
who aspires to a finer and happier life, 
because only thereby can he develop to 
his full capabilities. 

A finer and happier life of necessity 
includes knowledge. A trail-blazing pa- 
rade of education bills passed by this 
Congress will make it possible for us to 
meet the needs of our burgeoning school 
population and, through meeting their 
needs, to enrich their lives and provide 
the leaders of tomorrow. We have ini- 
tiated a 5-year, $1.2 billion program for 
the construction of academic facilities at 
public and private colleges and univer- 
sities. 

We have provided aid for schools 
overburdened by children of Govern- 
ment personnel. 

We have authorized the expansion of 
Federal aid for public library services 
and construction. 

We have provided aid for nursing edu- 
cation and for young people entering 
that necessary and understaffed pro- 
fession. 

We have done the same for medical, 
dental, and related-type education and 
for young people entering these fields. 

We have done the same for public 
health personnel. 
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It is not difficult to see the relationship 
between the benefits of some of these pro- 
grams and the benefits of a better life 
for our citizens through improved medi- 
cal care. For if we provide more doctors, 
more nurses, more dentists, and more 
public health people we will bring the 
wonders of our laboratory research to 
more of our citizens. 

Our extension of the highly successful 
Hill-Burton hospital and nursing home 
construction program will have the same 
effect. 

The Clean Air Act, expanding and ac- 
celerating air-pollution control, will bring 
abatement of the contamination of our 
air and the resultant health hazards. 

When we require safety in automobile 
seat belts and the registration of pesti- 
cides, we fulfill our function. 

When we grant a pay raise and in- 
crease the health benefits of our Govern- 
ment employees, we make it easier to at- 
tract and hold high-caliber personnel 
and thus insure the competent adminis- 
tration of all of the other programs of 
which I speak. 

When we insure the preservation and 
availability of publications significant in 
the history of America, aid in the con- 
struction of the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts, and establish a 
National Council on the Arts, we add to 
the cultural life of the Nation. And it 
is this which enriches and makes more 
meaningful the life of our citizens. 

The tremendous accomplishments in 
the field of conservation—the wilderness 
bill, the Outdoor Recreation Act, the land 
and water conservation fund, the several 
national park bills—have a meaning in 
this context too. The urbanization and 
industrialization of our society have, to 
a large extent, cut us off from the won- 
ders of nature and from their healing 
and ordering effects. By setting aside 
and conserving this natural beauty we 
provide man with the opportunity to en- 
joy what is an essential part of a mean- 
ingful life. 

By maintaining a balanced and power- 
ful Defense Establishment and by seeking 
and working for peace among nations, we 
largely free man from fear and allow him 
to devote his energies to self-betterment 
and self-realization. 

If we promote the development of 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, we do sO 
because of the overwhleming potential 
of the new force for the creation of many 
of the material elements of the good life. 

When we enact the largest tax reduc- 
tion in our history, stimulate the econ- 
omy, and decrease unemployment, we do 
so to free men from economic insecurity. 
Without such freedom there is no time 
and no inspiration for good works and 
enobling thoughts, 

All these things and more this Con- 
gress has done, Mr. Speaker. The well- 
spring of all of our activities has been 
care for the citizen. That is why this 
has been a compassionate Congress; that 
is why this has been an outstanding Con- 
gress. 

I indicated earlier that I believe that 
it is more than coincidence that this re- 
markable record was compiled by a Con- 
gress controlled by the Democratic 
Party. The accomplishments of the past 
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2 years are very much in the tradition of 
that party. In 1796, in the first contested 
Presidential election in our history, the 
Democratic Party, under the leadership 
of Thomas Jefferson, campaigned on the 
Principles of “The rights of man.“ This 
year our platform is entitled One Na- 
tion, One People.” Both of these under- 
score the identity of the Democratic 
Party with the people of America—not 
a certain class of people or a certain 
group of people, but all of the people. 
Because our party is identified with the 
People, it is shaped by their needs and 
desires. And the basic need and desire 
of all of our citizens—today, yesterday, 
and tomorrow, in the city, the town, and 
the country, in youth and in age—is the 
need for self-realization. 

In a letter to Henry Lee in 1824, 
Thomas Jefferson, the founder of the 
Democratic Party, defined Democrats as 
“those who identify themselves with the 
People, have confidence in them, cher- 
ish—them.” This confidence has en- 
dured. Today, as then, the Democratic 
Party has confidence that under the 
proper conditions every man will reach 
his full capacity. This guiding princi- 
Ple of the Democratic Party is the prin- 
ciple which motivated this Congress. 

If our notable record is more easily 
understood in the light of the basic prin- 
ciple of the Democratic Party, it must 
also be read in the light of our leader- 
Ship. I pause now to pay tribute to one 
of the ablest and fairest of men, JoHN 
W. McCormack, Speaker of this House. 
In his short speech of January 9, 1963, 
acknowledging his election as Speaker, 
he said: 

As Speaker of the House, I shall always 
Protect the dignity and the prerogatives of 
this great body. I shall always protect the 
rights of all Members under the rules of the 


House—I shall always be fair to all of my 
colleagues. 


Speaker McCormack has fulfilled his 
Promises. As a man, he is most worthy 
of our affection; as a Speaker, he is most 
worthy of our respect. He is dedicated, 
above all, to the national interest. That 
dedication transcends partisan politics; 
it places him above pettiness and nar- 
rowness and meanness of spirit. It 
Shapes the manner in which he directs 
Our business which is, after all, the peo- 
ple's business. For this we are grate- 
ful, as should all of the citizens be grate- 
ful. For our good fortune in having 
Such a leader is also their good fortune. 

I am very proud of all of the Mem- 
bers of this House. They have worked 
tirelessly to translate great hopes into 
realities. They have discharged the 
Public business with understanding, with 
Cooperation, with an inspiring sense of 
responsibility. The differences among us 
have been honest ones; and they have 
been healthy ones. We have conscien- 
tiously searched for, and found, points of 
compromise. The result is a legislative 
Program which truly reflects a broad na- 
tional consensus. : 

I would single out for particular praise 
only one Member of this body. I refer to 
Our colleague, Clarence Cannon, late 
chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. On January 21 of this year he pub- 
lished a detailed schedule for reporting 
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and floor consideration of the appropria- 
tion bills in this House during 1964. 
Through his tireless efforts and those 
of his successor, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. MAHon], we completed work 
on all of the 1965 appropriations bills by 
July 1, the first day of the. new fiscal 
year. On July 10, President Johnson 
issued a special statement expressing his 
“appreciation and that of the Nation for 
the efficiency and speed” with which this 
body had acted. 

Mr. Cannon was a great American, an 
outstanding legislator, and an eminent 
parliamentarian. His contributions in 
more than 50 years in Washington, in 
more than 40 years as a Member of Con- 
gress, and in more than 20 years as 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, are prodigious. 

Certainly, I cannot record the legis- 
lative accomplishments of the past 2 
years without reference to the occupant 
of the White House whom our Constitu- 
tion directs to give to the Congress in- 
formation on the state of the Union, 
and recommend to their consideration 
such measures as he shall judge neces- 
sary and expedient.” 

John F. Kennedy was a man of great 
ability, a man of keen and pentrating 
mind, a man who evaluated soundly, a 
man of unlimited courage. He was well 
aware that in taking the oath of office he 
assumed burdens unparalleled in the his- 
tory of our Nation. He bore his awesome 
responsibility well; his policies were 
sound and farsighted. He well knew that 
we delude ourselves if we believe that 
there are simple solutions in a world of 
complex and continuing problems. In 
his state of the Union message on Jan- 
uary 11, 1962, he said: 

We sometimes chafe at the burden of our 
obligations, the complexity of our decisions, 
the agony of our choice. But there is no 
comfort or security in this evasion, no solu- 
tion in abdication, no relief in irresponsi- 
bility. 


Learning and reason must guide our 
leadership or we shall surely go astray. 
From January 21, 1961 to November 22, 
1963, our President brought learning 
and reason to his tasks. In a speech at 
American University in June, 1963, he 
said that “man can be as big as he 
wants.” John Kennedy wanted to be big, 
and so he was. And we, too, are bigger 
because of him. 

Not the least of President Kennedy's 
legacies to his country was his personal 
choice for his successor in the Office of 
the President, Lyndon Baines Johnson. 
President Kennedy could not have chosen 
a man better prepared to assume that 
high office, to rededicate this Nation to- 
peace, both internal and external, to find 
the national consensus, and to unite all 
of the people in the pursuit of worthy 
goals. 

That he has the courage of his pred- 
ecessor was clear from the moment he 
took the oath of office under the most 
incomprehensibly tragic of circum- 
stances. 

That he would carry forward the 
many-sided programs of President Ken- 
nedy was clear in his first speech to the 
Joint session of Congress when he said: 
“Let us continue.” 
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That he would seek unity within this 
Nation was clear from his statement at 
the University of Texas in May when he 
said: 


I intend to try and achieve a broad national 
consensus, which can end obstruction and 
paralysis and liberate the energies of the 
Nation for the work of the future: 


That he is President of all of the 
people was clear from his statement to 
Congress on November 27, 1963 when he 
said: 

We will serve all the Nation, not one section 
or one sector, or one group, but all Americans, 
These are the United States—a united people 
with a united purpose. 


That he would serve us well is clear 
from his statement in his special mes- 
sage on the antipoverty program when 
he expressed as the basic goal of his 
administration: 

An America in which every citizen shares 
all of the opportunities of his society, in 
which every man has a chance to advance his 
welfare to the limit of his capabilities. 


Such is the caliber of the two Presi- 
dents with whom we have worked. 

Mr. Speaker, I intend now to describe 
in detail those acts which I have already 
mentioned as well as numerous other 
pieces of legislation enacted by this Con- 
gress. I believe this will document my 
contention that this has indeed been a 
compassionate Congress. 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Since man is our greatest resource, the 
health, education, and welfare of the 
citizens must be among the foremost 
concerns of the Government. The suc- 
cess of a government in freeing man from 
the enslaving forces of his environment is 
the success of a government in carrying 
out the function for which it was created. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is the agency of the Federal 
Government most immediately con- 
cerned with these activities. For the 
fiscal year 1964, we appropriated $5,077,- 
114,500 for that Department. This was 
in addition to $214,641,000 included in 
the Supplemental Appropriation Act 
passed during the first session. 

This year we appropriated $6,461,109,- 
000 for the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare for the fiscal year 
1965. And the Deficiency Appropriation 
Act included _$160,812,000 for that De- 
partment. 

EDUCATION 

The relationship between education 
and the Nation's social, economic, tech- 
nological, and moral progress is not dif- 
ficult to perceive. Certainly the rela- 
tionship of education to the full develop- 
ment of a man's potential is equally 
obvious. President Kennedy aptly de- 
scribed it as the keystone in the arch 
of freedom and progress.” Because 
these facts are indisputably true, any 
measure passed by the Congress of the 
United States which increases the qual- 
ity of American education or extends its 
availability to more of the people is of 
great significance. 

It follows, then, that the 88th Congress 
is truly a historic one in the field of 
education. We have passed several acts, 
any one of which is significant enough in 
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itself to qualify this as The Education 
Congress.“ Two of the acts to which I 
refer were passed during the first session 
and I described them in some detail in 
my report of last year. But because they 
are of such import, I should like to sketch 
their broad outlines here. 
HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES ACT 


The first of these acts is the Higher 
Education Facilities Act, Public Law 
88-204, approved December 16, 1963. 
This was, indeed, a historic break- 
through, for it was the first general col- 
lege aid program ever enacted, the fruit 
of several years of bitter controversy. 

This measure authorized a 5-year $1.2 
billion program of Federal grants and 
loans for the construction and improve- 
ment of public and private college fa- 
cilities, including classrooms, libraries, 
and laboratories. The appropriation 
authorization was limited to 3 years so 
that Congress may review the program. 

The appropriations were as follows: 
$230 million a year for matching grants 
to the States for the construction, re- 
habilitation, and improvement of under- 
graduate academic facilities, with 22 
percent of this amount reserved for pub- 
lic junior colleges and public technical 
institutes; $25 million in the fiscal year 
1964 and $60 million in the fiscal years 
1965 and 1966 for construction grants 
to graduate schools or to cooperative 
graduate centers; and $120 million a year 
for loans for construction, rehabilitation, 
or improvement of both undergraduate 
and graduate academic facilities. It is 
hoped and anticipated that this program 
will enable colleges and universities to 
meet the needs of a student population 
which is expected to double in the years 
from 1960 to 1970. 

The appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
for the fiscal year 1965 included $463,- 
150,000 for college facilities construc- 
tion. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT - 

The second of these acts is the Voca- 
tional Education Act, Public Law 88-210, 
approved December 10, 1963. The pur- 
pose of this measure is to update and 
expand the teaching of job skills and to 
provide job training and job experience. 
It also extends the National Defense 
Education Act and impacted areas school 
aid and increases college loan funds 
under the National Defense Education 
Act. 

This act authorizes $921 million in 
Federal aid. Five hundred and eighty- 
one million dollars is for matching grants 
to the States to expand and modernize 
State and local vocational education pro- 
grams for the fiscal years 1964 through 
1967. This money must be used for job- 
orientated vocational training and for 
building and equipping job-orientated 
vocational high schools and adult train- 
ing centers. 

One hundred and fifty million dollars is 
for work-study programs and residential 
schools for the fiscal years 1965 through 
1968 with some State matching of Fed- 
eral work-study funds. The purpose of 
these programs is to keep needy students 
from becoming high school dropouts. 

One hundred and seventy million dol- 
lars is for low-interest loans to college 
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students in the fiscal years 1964 and 1965 
under the National Defense Education 
Act. The National Defense Education 
Act is also extended for an additional 
year, to July 1, 1965. And an additional 
$20 million is authorized for guidance, 
counseling, and testing programs under 
the National Defense Education Act in 
the fiscal years 1964 and 1965. 

Finally, this act extends the impacted 
area program for 2 years, to June 30, 
1965, and authorizes $527,600,000 for this 
activity. Under this program, enatced in 
1950, the Federal Government pays part 
of the costs for public school construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance where 
the impact of Federal military and 
civilian personnel places a burden on the 
local school facilities and services. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT AMEND- 

MENTS AND IMPACTED AREAS PROGRAM 

Two of the programs which were in- 
cluded in the Vocational Education Act 
were further extended and expanded in 
action taken by this Congress in the clos- 
ing days of the second session. 

As passed, this new legislation extends 
all of the provisions of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 for 3 years 
and increases the authorization from 
$135 million to $163.3 million in the fiscal 
year 1965, and to $179.3 million in 1966, 
$190 million in 1967, and $195 million in 
1968. 

The act passed this year amends the 
basic legislation in several important 
ways. The total effect of the changes is 
an expansion and liberalization of the 
entire program. Among the more im- 
portant amendments are the removal of 
the annual institutional ceiling of $800,- 
000, the extension of the loan program 
to accredited postsecondary business 
schools and technical institutions, both 
public and nonprofit private, and the in- 
crease in the yearly limit on loans to 
graduate and professional students from 
$1,000 to $2,500. The aggregate limit 
for such students was also increased from 
$5,000 to $10,000. 

The student loan program under the 
National Defense Education Act has been 
highly successful. More than 680,000 
students have had the opportunity to use 
the resources of the fund to achieve a col- 
lege or graduate education. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the loans have gone 
to students in science, mathematics, en- 
gineering, or modern foreign languages. 
This year we have extended these oppor- 
tunities to persons who are preparing to 
teach English, reading, history, and geog- 
raphy. Federal support is also now avail- 
able for the preparation of teachers 
working with disadvantaged youth, to 
librarians, guidance counselors, and edu- 
cational media specialists. 

The original act provided for the for- 
giveness of 50 percent of the loan to 
teachers in the public, elementary, or sec- 
ondary schools. The majority of the 
Members felt that this was inequitable 
and the amendments passed this year 
extend this forgiveness feature to teach- 
ers in nonprofit private elementary and 
secondary schools and institutions of 
higher education. ' 

We have also made it possible for part- 
time students carrying at least one-half 
of an academic workload to receive loans. 
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We have increased the maximum num- 
ber of fellowships available under the 
program to 3,000 in the fiscal year 1965, 
to 6,000 in 1966, and to 7,500 in 1967 and 
1968. The authorization for guidance, 
counseling, and testing was increased 
from its present $17.5 million level to $24 
million in 1965, to $24.5 million in 1966, 
and to $30 million in 1967 and 1968. 
Similarly, the authorization for the lan- 
guage development program was in- 
creased from its present level of $8 mil- 
lion to $13 million in the fiscal year 1965, 
to $16 million in 1967, and to $18 million 
in 1968. 

The amendments passed this year also 
extend the federally impacted areas leg- 
islation for 1 year. I described the op- 
eration of this program in my report last 
year and, briefly, in my summary of the 
Vocational Education Act above. 

This is a very important act and a 
very fitting close to the work of a Con- 
gress which has devoted itself so suc- 
N to the essential area of educa- 

ion. 

A supplemental appropriation for the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, signed by President Johnson on 
February 11, 1964, provided $216,204,000 
for payments to impacted areas and $31,- 
168,000 in college loan funds under the 
National Defense Education Act. On 
January 21, President Johnson had re- 
quested these supplemental funds be- 
cause the impacted areas and student 
loan funds were exhausted. Unless im- 
mediate action was taken by Congress, 
schools would have been unable to pay 
their teachers and students would have 
been forced to drop out of college. 

The appropriation for the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
the fiscal year 1965 included $158,296,000 
for vocational education and $332 million 
for payments to school districts under 
the impacted areas program. 

And the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act for the fiscal year 1965 included an 
appropriation of $60,750,000 for defense 
educational activities. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES AND CONSTRUCTION 
ACT 

To this list of outstanding accomplish- 
ments in the field of education must be 
added the Public Library Services and 
Construction Act, Public Law 88-269. 
The recommendation for legislation on 
this matter was made by President Ken- 
nedy in his January 29, 1963, message 
on education. In that message he 
pointed out that 18 million people in this 
Nation have no access to any local public 
library service and an additional 110 mil- 
lion have only inadequate service. For 
lack of funds, the rate of replacement of 
public library buildings has been a mere 
2 percent in a decade. Carnegie funds 
for the construction of libraries have not 
been available for the last 40 years, 


On February 11, 1964, President John- 
son signed into law the bill embodying 
the recommendations which President 
Kennedy had made and which he, Presi- 
dent Johnson, had repeated in his 
budget message of January 21, 1964, In 
so doing he said: 

There are few acts of Congress which I 
sign with more pleasure, and certainly none 
with more hope. 
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He also spoke of “the enlightened 
Members of Congress and others who 
supported their activities” in guiding 
this bill through Congress. And well he 
might. This is truly an enlightened act, 
for it is an investment in the Nation’s 
future. As Thomas Jefferson so rightly 
said: 

If a nation expects to be ignorant and 


free, it expects what never was and never 
will be. 


As enacted, this measure amends the 
Library Services Act of 1956 as follows: 

It removes a provision of that. earlier 
act which limited Federal library service 
grants to rural areas with no towns of 
more than 10,000 population. As a con- 
sequence of this amendment Federal as- 
sistance will be extended to public libra- 
ries in urban as well as rural areas, but 
nonrural areas are not eligible for Fed- 
eral aid until the fiscal year 1965. 

It increases the matching grant au- 
thorization for public library services 
from $7.5 million each year to $25 mil- 
lion in the fiscal year 1964, with sums in 
the following 2 fiscal years to be deter- 
mined by Congress. The minimum 
amount for which each State is eligible 
was increased from $40,000 to $100,000. 

It also authorizes $20 million in the 
fiscal year 1964, with sums in the fol- 
lowing 2 fiscal years.to be determined by 
Congress, for matching grants to States 
for the construction of public library 
buildings. A minimum allotment of 
$80,000 is provided for each State and 
$20,000 for each territory. Additional 
allotments are made to a State on the 
basis of its population in relationship to 
the total population of the country. 

It limits the Federal share in a State's 
construction plans to between two- 
thirds and one-third, depending upon 
the State’s relative per capita income. 
A State is required to submit a satisfac- 
tory plan for construction of public li- 
braries and to insure that laborers on the 
construction projects will be paid the 
prevailing wages as determined under 
the Davis-Bacon Act. Construction is 
defined to include the construction of 
new buildings, the expansion, remodel- 
ing, and alteration of existing buildings, 
initial equipment, architect’s fees, and 
the costs of land acquisition. State 
plans are to be submitted to the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. He is pro- 
hibited from disapproving a plan with- 
Out a hearing and a State may appeal a 
ruling by the Commissioner to a U.S: 
Court of Appeals. 

The final regulations under which the 
new act went into effect were not re- 
leased to the States by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare until the 
end of June. But even at that time, pro- 
Posed plans had already been received 
from 34 States. This fact should give 
Some indication of the States’ realiza- 
tion of the need for improvement of their 
Public library systems and the eagerness 
With which this new act has been re- 
Ceived. 

The appropriations for the Depart- 
Ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
for the fiscal year 1965 included $55 mil- 
lion for grants for library services and 
Construction. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


A more specialized area of education, 
but education nonetheless, is thas of de- 
veloping techniques and training per- 
sonnel for preventing and controlling 
junvenile delinquency. In 1961, a Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress enacted the 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Of- 
fenses Control Act, which authorized 
Federal grants of $10 million anually 
for 3 years for pilot projects demonstrat- 
ing improved methods of prevention and 
control of juvenile delinquency and for 
developing courses of study and training 
personnel for employment in such pro- 
grams. 

In the 3 years of operation of this pro- 
gram, demonstration projects have been 
started in 7 cities, and plans for 11 
other projects are in preparation. The 
Federal Government has invested $19 
million in these projects and in training 
grants to a number of universities, foun- 
dations, and other research institutions. 
Failure to extend the act, due to expire 
on June 39, 1964, would have meant the 
termination of these projects and the 
loss of an opportunity to continue re- 
search into a very costly and tragic na- 
tional problem, 

On June 29, 1964, the Congress sent to 
the President a bill which extends the 
1961 act for 2 years, until June 30, 1966. 
It authorizes $10 million for the program 
for the fiscal year 1965 and requires an- 
other authorization for the 2d year of 
the extension. 

In addition, this act authorizes a spe- 
cial study of compulsory school attend- 
ance and child labor laws to determine 
their effects upon juvenile delinquency, 


and provides for a special antijuvenile © 


delinquency demonstration project in 
the Washington, D.C. area. An addi- 
tional $5 million was authorized for the 
Washington project. 

Much useful information has been ob- 
tained from-this program so far and 
much more can be anticipated as more 
projects are completed and evaluated. 
The annual cost to society of juvenile de- 
linquency has been estimated as high as 
$2.6 billion. The increasing size of our 
youthful population makes it imperative 
that corrective action be taken. The 
program initiated in 1961 and extended 
this year is designed to meet that need. 

The appropriation for the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
the fiscal year 1965 included $11,500,000 
for juvenile delinquency control. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


In response to President Kennedy’s 
February 5, 1963, request for a “bold new 
approach” to the problem of mental ill- 
ness and retardation, this Democratic- 
controlled Congress last year enacted two 
comprehensive administration programs. 
I described these acts in detail in my re- 
port last year but because of their lasting 
significance and the steps taken to imple- 
ment them this year, I should like briefly 
to summarize their provisions here. 
MENTAL RETARDATION FACILITIES AND COMMU- 

NITY HEALTH CENTERS CONSTRUCTION ACT 


The Mental Retardation Facilities and 


Community Health Centers Construc- 
tion Act, Public Law 88-164, authorizes 
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a 4-year, $329 million program of grants 
to States and public and private insti- 
tutions. for the construction of centers 
connected with universities and affiliated 
hospitals for research into the causes of 
mental retardation and facilities for the 
treatment of such cases; for the con- 
struction of community centers for the 
care and treatment of mental patients; 
and for the training of teachers of the 
mentally retarded, mentally ill, and han- 
dicapped children. 

The authorizations under this act are 
as follows: 

It authorizes $26 million over the 4- 
year period beginning July 1, 1963, for 
project grants to pay for a maximum of 
75 percent of the costs of constructing 
research centers which would develop 
new knowledge for preventing and com- 
bating mental retardation. An addi- 
tional $32.5 million over the same 4-year 
period is authorized to pay for up to 75 
percent of the costs of constructing col- 
lege- or university-associated facilities 
for the mentally retarded, Finally, it 
authorizes $67.5 million over the 4-year 
period beginning July 1, 1964, for formula 
grants to be allocated among the States 
to pay from 45 to 75 percent of the costs 
of constructing public and other non- 
profit facilities for the care of the men- 
tally retarded. 

In addition, this act authorizes $67.5 
million over the 3-year period beginning 
July 1, 1964, for formula grants to be al- 
located among the States to pay from 
33 ½ to 6624 percent of the costs of con- 
structing public and other nonprofit com- 
munity mental health centers. 

It authorizes $47 million over the 3- 
year period beginning July 1, 1963, to 
extend and strengthen the existing pro- 
grams for training teachers of mentally 
retarded and deaf children and expands 
these programs to include the training 
of teachers of other handicapped chil- 
dren, such as the visually hendicapped, 
the speech impaired, and the emotionally 
disturbed. 

The appropriation for the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
the fiscal year 1965 includes $35 million 
for the construction of community men- 
tal health centers under this act. 

In view of the fact that we cannot even 
identify the cause of retardation in 75 
percent of the cases, research in this area 
is essential. The number of mentally 
retarded in this country is estimated at 
between 5 and 6 million; one-half of the 
hospital beds in this country are occu- 
pied by mental patients; and 1 out of 
every 10 persons in the United States 
requires psychiatric attention sometime 
during his lifetime. Without research, 
the mitigation of this scourge is impos- 
sible. This legislation will encourage 
that research. 

The alleviation of this terrible prob- 
lem is very much in line with the philos- 
ophy of the Democratic Party, the 
Kennedy-Johnson administration, and 
this Democratic-controlled Congress. 
For we are concerned first and foremost 
with people. And we are particularly 
concerned with the welfare of those un- 
able to share the opportunities of our 
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society, and with lessening the number 
of those so afflicted. 
MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH AND MENTAL 
RETARDATION AMENDMENTS 


The second of President Kennedy’s 
proposals is contained in Public Law 88— 
156, approved October 24, 1963. The 
need for this legislation was ably ex- 
plained by President Kennedy. In sign- 
ing this bill, he said: 

Infants born prematurely are 10 times 
more likely to be mentally retarded. Moth- 
ers who have not received adequate prenatal 
care are two or three times more likely to 
give birth to premature babies. Yet, in 132 
large cities, studies have shown that an esti- 
mated 455,000 mothers are unable to pay for 
health care during pregnancy and after birth. 
This bill will help insure that no child need 
be born retarded for such reasons, which 
are wholly in our control. 


Briefly, this act amends the Social Se- 
curity Act to assist States and commu- 
nities in combating mental retardation 
through expansion and improvement of 
maternal and child health and crippled 
childrens programs, through provision of 
prenatal, maternity, and child care for 
individuals with conditions associated 
with childbearing which may lead to 
mental retardation, and through plan- 
ning for comprehensive action to combat 
mental retardation. 

To carry out this program, this act 
increases the authorization for grants to 
the States for maternal and child health 
services from $25 million for each fiscal 
year to $30 million “or the fiscal year 
1964, $35 million for the fiscal year 1965, 
$40 million each for the fiscal years 1966 
and 1967, $45 million for each of the fis- 
cal years of 1968 and 1969, and $50 mil- 
lion for each succeeding fiscal year. 

It increases the authorization for 
grants to the States for crippled chil- 
dren’s services from $25 million for each 
fiscal year to the same figure as is au- 
thorized for maternal and child health 
services, as just described. 

In addition, it authorizes appropria- 
tions of $5 million for the fiscal year 1964, 
$15 million for the uscal year 1965; and 
$30 million for the fiscal years 1966, 1967, 
and 1968 for grants to assist in reducing 
the incidence of mental retardation 
caused by complications associated with 
childbearing. 

Appropriations of up to $8 million each 
year for grants for research projects in 
this area are also authorized. 

Finally, it authorized an appropriation 
of $2.2 million to assist States to plan 
for, and take steps toward the establish- 
ment of, comprehensive State and com- 
munity action to combat mental re- 
tardation. 

In my report last year I noted that the 
appropriation for these two programs 
was in conference. On January 21, 1964, 
President Johnson requested a supple- 
mental appropriation for the fiscal year 
1964. Included in his request were funds 
for these two programs. Public Law 88— 
268, approved on February 11, 1964, ap- 
propriated $41,886,000 for mental re- 
tardation programs authorized under 
these two pieces of legislation. 

HEALTH 


The protection and improvement of 
the health of the people of the United 
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States is certainly a legitimate activity 
of a government which is fulfilling its 
proper function. For, as Thomas Jeffer- 
son said: 

The care of human life and happiness is 
the first and only legitimate object of good 
government. 


As I have said, this has been a guiding 
principle of the Democratic Party since 
its founding in 1792. This Democratic- 
controlled Congress has been true to its 
heritage. A description of some of the 
legislation enacted in the area will bear 
that out. 

HILL-BURTON ACT 

In 1946, Congress enacted the Hill- 
Burton Act—title VI of the Public Health 
Service Act. Its purpose was to assist 
the States in an inventory of their hospi- 
tals, to survey the need for construction 
of hospitals, to develop programs for con- 
struction of public and other nonprofit 
hospitals, and to aid in this construction. 
In addition, it authorized the Surgeon 
General to make grants for research, ex- 
periments, and demonstrations relating 
to the effective development and utiliza- 
tion of hospital services and facilities, 
and to promote the coordination of such 
programs. 

The program established by this act, 
as amended through the years, has been 
highly successful. As President Johnson 
said in his message on health services, 
transmitted to the Congress on Febru- 
ary 10, 1964: 

We can be proud of the many fine hospi- 
tals throughout the country which were made 
possible in the last 16 years by the Hill- 
Burton program of Federal aid. 


As of June 30, 1963, this program had 
resulted in approval of 6,810 hospital and 
other health facility projects involving 
total spending of $6.1 billion, of which 
$1.9 billion were Federal funds. These 
projects produced 289,489 general, men- 
tal, tuberculosis, and long-term-care 
beds, and helped construct 1,522 reha- 
bilitation centers, public health centers, 
diagnostic and treatment centers, and 
other health laboratories and outpatient 
facilities. In addition, this program has 
helped to raise State licensing standards, 
has attracted needed physicians and 
other health specialists to rural areas, 
and has encouraged the States to effect 
better coordination in planning facilities. 

The provisions of this act, last amended 
in 1961, were due to expire this year. But 
in August President Johnson signed into 
law a bill extending the Hill-Burton Act 
for 5 years, to June 30, 1969, with a total 
authorization of $1,362,500,000. This 
new act also amends the original act in 
the following major ways: 

In a new program, it authorizes $2.5 
million for the fiscal year 1965 and $5 
million each year for the fiscal years 
1966 to 1969 to enable the Surgeon Gen- 
eral to make Federal grants to private 
agencies and organizations for planning 
coordinated health facilities. The Fed- 
eral share is not to exceed one-half of 
the cost of a project. 

The existing grant program for the 
construction of public and nonprofit hos- 
pitals and public health centers was 
continued and expanded to include 
grants for hospital modernization. It 
authorizes a total of $680 million for 
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construction and an additional $160 mil- 
lion for modernization and provides that 
funds earmarked for modernization will 
be allotted on a basis which will em- 
phasize aid to hospitals in urban areas. 

Finally, it continues provisions of the 
existing law which permanently author- 
ize $10 million annually for the Surgeon 
General to conduct research, experi- 
ments, and demonstrations on the effec- 
tive development and utilization of hos- 
Pitals. 

The appropriation for the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
the fiscal year 1965 included $245,846,000 
for hospital construction. 

HEALTH PROFESSIONS EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE 
ACT 

In my report last year, I described in 
detail the Health Professions Educa- 
tional Assistance Act of 1963, Public Law 
88-129, approved September 24, 1963. It 
is the culmination of years of effort to 
enact legislation designed to ease the in- 
creasingly serious shortage of doctors 
and other health personnel. This act 
authorizes a 3-year, $175 million program 
of matching grants for the construction 
of teaching facilities to train physicians, 
dentists, nurses, and professional public 
health personnel as well as pharmacists, 
optometrists, and podiotrists. In addi- 
tion, the bill authorizes loans for stu- 
dents of medicine, dentistry, and osteo- 
pathy enrolled within a 3-year period. 
This authorization will extend into 6 
years at a total estimated cost of $61.4 
million. 

President Kennedy, in signing this 
act, called it one of the most significant 
health measures passed by the Congress 
in recent years.” Certainly it is one 
from which all of the citizens will bene- 
fit, for, as President Kennedy said: 

With the accelerated national effort in- 
itiated by this act, better use will be made of 
the wealth of new medical knowledge now 
being gathered in the research laboratories 
throughout the land to maintain and im- 
prove the health of our growing population, 


The appropriation for the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
the fiscal year 1965 included $110,782,000 
for health professions educational aid. 

NURSE TRAINING ACT 


Certainly our recent overwhelming 
laboratory successes in developing new 
drugs and new methods of diagnosis and 
treatment, and in increasing our knowl- 
edge of the nature and causes of the 
many diseases which plague mankind is 
of little value while there are not enough 
trained nurses to carry this new knowl- 
edge into the Nation’s hospitals and 
clinics. And at the present time there is 
a critical shortage of nurses. 

In the spring of 1961, the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service ap- 
pointed a consultant group on nursing 
to advise him on nursing needs and to 
identify the appropriate role of the Fed- 
eral Government in assuring adequate 
nursing services for the Nation. That 
group submitted its report in Decem- 
ber 1962. According to that document, 
in order to meet the needs of the Nation 
in 1970, the United States will need 850,- 
000 nurses, including 300,000 with an ac- 
ademic degree. 
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At present, there are 550,000 profes- 
sional nurses in practice and it would not 
be feasible to increase this number by 
300,000 by 1970. Realizing this, the 
group recommended that the number of 
nurses be increased by 130,000 to a total 
of 680,000 by 1970. This will require 
raising nursing school enrollments by 75 
percent. In his February 10 message on 
health services, President Johnson made 
several recommendations to help meet 
this need. Many of them are embodied 
in the Nurse Training Act passed in Au- 
gust of this year. 

This act ads a new title, with the fol- 


. lowing provisions, to the Public Health 


Service Act: 

First, it authorizes $5 million for the 
fiscal year 1966, and $10 milion for each 
of the next 3 fiscal years for the con- 
struction or rehabilitation of collegiate 
schools of nursing, and $10 million for 
the fiscal year 1966, and $15 million for 
each of the next 3 fiscal years for the 
construction or rehabilitation of asso- 
ciate degree or diploma schools of nurs- 
ing. The expansion of teaching facili- 
ties which will be possible because of this 
authorization, which totals $90 million, 
is essential if we are to increase the 
number of nurses. This construction 
program is patterned after that of the 
Health Professions Educational Assist- 
ance Act discussed above. It was rightly 
thought that that act was inadequate 
to the need of expanding nurses train- 
ing facilities and in aiding nursing 
schools to improve the quality of their 
training. Therefore, this act focuses 
specifically on the nursing problem and 
provision is made so that collegiate 
schools of nursing are no longer eligible 
for construction aid under the Health 
Professions Educational Assistance Act. 

Second, this act authorizes $2 million 
for the fiscal year 1965, $3 million for 
the fiscal year 1966, $4 million for the 
next 3 fiscal years, and such sums as are 
necessary to complete projects in the 
next 4 years to assist public and non- 
profit collegiate and associate degree 
schools of nursing to improve and ex- 
pand nurse training programs. This 
aspect of the program is designed to pro- 
vide the quality education which is in- 
creasingly necessary as nurses take over 
some of the highly technical medical 
procedures once regarded as the prerog- 
ative of the physician. 

Third, it authorizes $4 million for the 
fiscal year 1965, $7 million for the fiscal 
year 1966, and $10 million for the next 
3 fiscal years for public and nonprofit 
diploma schools to defray a portion of 
the cost of training “federally sponsored” 
students. These are the students who 
have received a loan of more than $100 
from the loan fund which is established 
by this act and which I shall describe 
below. The cost of providing nursing 
education is generally greater than the 
income received by the schools from tui- 
tion and fees. The deficit incurred by 
the hospitals which operate nursing 
schools is borne by the patients in the 
hospital but the continuing deficit has 
Tesulted in the closing of a number of 
diploma schools, In 1949, there were 
1,134 diploma schools in the United 
States; in 1962, this number has de- 
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creased to 875 and some of these face 
the prospect. of closing in the near fu- 
ture. Since this legislation is designed 
to increase enrollments, it will also in- 
crease the costs to diploma schools. 
This partial reimbursement of these 
schools should enable the remaining di- 
ploma schools to continue in existence 
and, hopefully, will encourage the es- 
tablishment. of others. 

Fourth, this act authorizes $8 million 
for the fiscal year 1985, $9 million for the 
fiscal year 1966, $10 million for the fiscal 
year 1987. $11 million for the fiscal year 
1968, and $12 million for the fiscal year 
1969 for the training of professional 
nurses to teach nursing, to serve in ad- 
ministrative or supervisory capacities, or 
to engage in other professional nursing 
specialties. This is the extension of a 
traineeship program established in 1956 
and scheduled to expire this year. It has 
substantially improved the preparation 
of nurses for leadership positions for the 
past 7 years and can be expected to con- 
tinue to do so in the future. 

Fifth, this act establishes a student 
loan program and authorizes $3.1 million 
for the fiscal year 1965, $8.9 million for 
the fiscal year 1966, $16.8 million for the 
fiscal year 1967, $25.3 million for the 
fiscal year 1968, $30.9 million for the 
fiscal year 1969 and such sums as are 
necessary for the next 3 fiscal years to 
complete the loans granted in 1969. This 
section is designed to help remove the 
financial barrier for students wishing to 
enter schools of nursing. Obviously, this 
barrier must be lessened if we are to have 
the nurses we need. 

Sixth, this act establishes a National 
Advisory Council on Nurse Training 
within the Public Health Service to 
advise the Surgeon General in the de- 
velopment of regulations and policies 
needed to administer this act and to 
review the applications for grants for 
nursing school construction and for the 
improvement of nurse training. 

In all of its provisions, this act is de- 
signed to attack a problem which is 
national in scope and which must be 
solved if all citizens are to benefit from 
our increased medical knowledge. As 
President Johnson said in signing this 
bill, it is “truly a notable achievement to- 
ward raising standards of health care in 
the United States.” 

The appropriation for the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
the fiscal year 1965 included $17,600,000 
for nurse training. 

GRADUATE PUBLIC HEALTH TRAINING 
AMENDMENTS 


The Second National Conference on 
Public Health Training, called by the 
Surgeon General in August 1963, devoted 
itself to public health manpower prob- 
lems. Their studies proved without 
doubt that the supply of trained health 
professionals is not keeping pace with the 
population growth. In fact, the present 
rate of training barely offsets attrition 
and program expansion with little gain 
in providing more adequate training for 
the more than 20,000 inadequately 
trained personnel. In 1958, slightly less 
than one-half of all professional person- 
nel in State and local health departments 
had received the training necessary to 
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qualify them fully for their public health 
responsibilities. Five years later, in 1963, 
only 51 percent were adequately trained. 
In addition, more than 5,000 budgeted 
positions are now vacant in State and 
local health departments. 

To maintain even the present inade- 
quate staffing pattern in State and local 
health departments in relation to popu- 
lation growth and to offset attrition, at 
least 17,000 more trained workers must 
be produced by 1970. Many more public 
health personnel will also be needed by 
voluntary health agencies and Federal 
agencies which have health responsibili- 
ties. Many will also be needed to over- 
come the present acute shortage of 
teachers so that the faculties of the 
schools which train public health work- 
ers may be augmented. 

This year, we have passed a bill de- 
signed to help meet this critical problem. 
This act amends the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act of 1956 to extend the existing pro- 
gram of public health traineeships for an 
additional 5 years and the existing pro- 
gram of project grants to schools of pub- 
lic health, schools of nursing, and schools 
of engineering for an additional 4 years. 
Both programs now carry the identical 
expiration date of June 30, 1969. 

There are two types of traineeships. 
The long-term traineeship is a compre- 
hensive training course in public health 
practice and administration, lasting a 
full academic years. The short-term 
traineeship, lasting from a few days to a 
few weeks, creates or improves skills in 
such areas as chronic diseases, accident 
prevention, care in nursing homes, and 
the public health aspects of physical 
therapy. 

Under the project grant program, the 
Public Health Service has approved near- 
ly 100 different projects to strengthen or 
expand public health training in 60 
schools in the fields of public health, 
engineering, and nursing. The act 
passed this year expands the types of 
institutions which may qualify for proj- 
ect grants to include other public or 
nonprofit institutions which provide 
graduate or other specialized training in 
public health. These would include 
schools of medicine, dentistry, social 
work, and pharmacy. 

The act contains specific appropria- 
tion ceilings for each of the next 5 years 
totaling $39,500,000. 

This is a very significant piece of leg- 
islation, for it will help to increase the 
supply of critically needed professional 
public health manpower. Only with a 
sufficient supply of manpower in this 
field can we assure the protection of the 
health of our citizens; only with a suffi- 
cient supply of manpower in this field 
can we assure that the medical and sci- 
entific knowledge we possess will be put 
to the service of the general public. 

The appropriation for the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
the fiscal year 1965 includes $5 million 
for this program. 

MEDICAL CARE FOR FISHING BOATOWNERS 


In August of this year, President John- 
son signed into law a bill designed to cor- 
rect what the majority of the Members 
of this Congress consider to be an inequi- 
ty. From 1798 to 1954, self-employed 
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U.S. fishermen were eligible for medical 
care, without charge, in hospitals, out- 
patient clinics, and other medical facili- 
ties of the Public Health Service in the 
event of illness or injury incurred while 
engaged in their hazardous but essential 
industry. 

In 1954, an administrative ruling dif- 
ferentiated between wage-earning fisher- 
men and their coworkers who held own- 
ership or part ownership in the craft 
from which they fished.. Under this rul- 
ing, medical benefits formerly enjoyed by 
all were retained by the former but de- 
nied to the self-employed although both 
risk the same disabling misfortunes and 
perils. This ruling was based upon an 
interpretation of the provision in the 
Public Health Service Act which provid- 
ed aid for “seamen employed on vessels 
of the United States.” The Public 
Health Service rules that the term “em- 
ployed” referred to services rendered in 
an employee status. 

The ruling created an unfortunate sit- 
uation which imposed present or poten- 
tial hardship on an estimated 10,000 fish- 
ing boatowners. 

The act passed this year will remove 
the inequity created by the 1954 ruling. 
It amends the Public Health Service Act 
to permit owners of fishing boats again 
to receive medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion without charge at hospitals of the 
U.S. Public Health Service. 

SAFETY 


Certainly the protection of the health 
of the citizens rightfully includes con- 
trol over various types of dangerous sub- 
stances and products. This Democratic- 
controlled Congress has not neglected 
this aspect of its responsibility. 


CLEAN AIR ACT 


In my report on the ist session of the 
88th Congress, I described Public Law 
88-206, the Clean Air Act, signed by 
President Johnson on December 17, 1963. 
With air pollution an increasingly seri- 
ous national problem, we moved to 
strengthen Federal, State, and local air 
pollution control programs by enacting a 
$95 million, 3-year greatly expanded na- 
tional effort to control air pollution 
through research, the establishment of 
pollution and control agencies, and legal 
action to halt existing causes of pollu- 
tion brought about by urbanization, in- 
dustrial development, and the increasing 
use of motor vehicles. Matching Fed- 
eral grants are provided for State and 
local programs. 

In signing this act, President Johnson 
rightly described air pollution as “a seri- 
ous and growing threat to both our 
health and our safety.” It is imperative 
that preventative and remedial action be 
taken to halt the trend toward greater 
contamination of our atmosphere. This 
act is at least the beginning of a solu- 
tion to the problem. 

PASSENGER SAFETY STANDARDS FOR GOVERNMENT 
MOTOR VEHICLES 

Traffic accidents exact a very heavy 
toll in human life, health, and property 
in the United States. Every year nearly 
3 million Americans are injured on our 
highways. In 1963, more than 43,000 
persons were killed. The direct and in- 
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direct loss in 1963 from those 43,000 
deaths and 3 million injuries has been 
estimated by the National Safety Coun- 
cil at more than $8 billion, Obviously, 
this is a major health problem. 

This year we have enacted legisla- 
tion designed to promote the increased 
adoption of safety equipment in motor 
vehicles. This measure provides that no 
motor vehicle manufactured on or after 
the date of enactment will be purchased 
by the Federal Government for use by 
the legislative, executive, or judicial 
branches of the U.S. Government or by 
the government of the District of Colum- 
bia unless it is equipped with such rea- 
sonable passenger safety devices as the 
Administrator of the General Services 
Administration shall require. The Ad- 
ministrator is directed to prescribe these 
standards and to publish them in the 
Federal Register and they will take effect 
1 year and 90 days thereafter. 

This act is intended to provide maxi- 
mum safety protection to passengers in 
federally owned motor vehicles and to set 
a national example for the public which 
will encourage greater use of available 
proven safety devices on automobiles. 
Although the General Services Admin- 
istration has—and uses—the power un- 
der existing law to prescribe procurement 
standards for motor vehicles acquired for 
the use of executive agencies, this legis- 
lation represents the express affirmation 
of Congress of the need for continuing 
attention to this important aspect of 
safety. 

AUTOMOBILE SEAT BELT STANDARDS 


And in my report last year, I spoke of 
the bill passed by the first session which 
requires that the manufacturers of au- 
tomobile seat belts sold or shipped in in- 
terstate commerce meet certain safety 
requirements. The Secretary of Com- 
merce is directed to prescribe and pub- 
lish minimum safety standards for seat 
belts, and punishment for violations of 
these standards is prescribed. 

PESTICIDES REGISTRATION 


The past few years have witnessed a 
growing public concern about the safety 
of pesticides and the effectiveness of Fed- 
eral pesticide-control policies. In her 
1962 book, “The Silent Spring, Rachel 
Carson argued that many of the deadly 
pesticides and organic phosphates in use 
have unknown and cumulative effects 
which cannot be determined without 
many years of tests and experience. She 
concluded that with so much to be 
learned about the effect of these sub- 
stances on human, animal, and plant life, 
they should not be so readily available 
for use until after far more exhaustive 
testing and experience. 

Following publication of Miss Carson's 
book, President Kennedy ordered his 
Science Advisory Committee to look into 
the hazard of pesticides. Their report, 
released on May 15, 1963, stressed the 
great benefits derived from the use of 
pesticides but also pointed out that their 
greatly increased use had added to en- 
vironmental contamination. The report 
concluded that too little is known of the 
long-term effects of pesticide poisoning 
on man and wildlife, and recommended 
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the orderly reduction in the use of some 
pesticides and research to produce bet- 
ter and safer chemicals. 

Another factor in this growing con- 
cern over the possible long-range effects 
of chemical accumulation in man and 
animals was what has been termed the 
Mississippi River fish kill.“ In the last 
4 years, it is estimated that 10 million 
fish have died in the lower Mississippi 
River basin. Because traces of pesti- 
cides have been found in the dead fish, 
serious doubt is cast on the premise that 
pesticides stay where they are applied 
and also on the contention that pesti- 
cides, used under conditions now con- 
sidered safe, will not build up to poison 
the environment. In addition to the po- 
tential danger to man, tens of thousands 
of jobs and millions of dollars of fishery 
products are involved in the pesticide 
threat. 

This was not a new area of concern 
for the Congress of the United States. 
In 1947, we passed the Federal Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act 
which required that the labels of all pes- 
ticide chemicals used against insects, 
fungi, and rodents, and certain other pes- 
ticides, be registered with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture before the products 
could be sold in interstate commerce. 
In seeking registration, the manufac- 
turer had to show that labeling claims 
made for his product’s safety and effec- 
tiveness were correct. The Department 
of Agriculture was empowered to refuse 
to label a product if it was mislabeled, 
ineffective, or excessively dangerous to 
organisms other than those it was in- 
tended to control or if the package failed 
to warn that the substance was danger- 
ous and to give directions for proper use. 

A second measure was the pesticide 
chemical amendments to the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act, passed in 1954. They 
were intended to establish a better pro- 
cedure for determining in advance the 
quantity and types of chemical residues 
which could be left in or on fresh prod- 
ucts which were to be offered for sale 
after spraying or other chemical treat- 
ment. 

This year we took a further step. On 
May 12, President Johnson signed a pes- 
ticide-control act which he said would 
help to safeguard American health and 
lives. This act made three major changes 
in the 1947 Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act. 

First, under the 1947 act, if the De- 
partment of Agriculture refused to ap- 
prove a label, the manufacturer could 
register it under protest and market the 
product. In order to force it off the 
market, the Department of Agriculture 
had to prove that it was unsafe. Under 
the amendments approved this year, the 
right to protest registration was abol- 
ished. If an application for label regis- 
tration is disapproved, the manufacturer 
can appeal to an advisory committee of 
experts and, if still unsatisfied, to the 
courts. In both cases, he must bear the 
responsibility for proving that the prod- 
uct is safe. 

Second, under the 1947 act, if the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture found an already 
registered product to be unsafe, he was 
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required to prove it unsafe in court in 
order to force it off the market. The new 
act permits him to suspend marketing 
immediately and sets up procedures to 
expedite hearings. 

Third, under the old law a pesticide 
Was considered to be misbranded if the 
label indicated that it had been regis- 
tered under the act. This was because 
the Department of Agriculture did not 
wish to appear to be endorsing any prod- 
uct. The new act amends this to permit 
labeling of the registration number. 

It is anticipated that these changes 
will tighten up the control over these 
Potentially dangerous products and ful- 
fill the Government's responsibility to 
protect the health and safety of the 
citizens. 

GENERAL WELFARE 

The Constitution of the United States 
empowers the Congress to provide for the 
general welfare and, certainly, all of the 
legislation which I am discussing is de- 
signed to promote the general welfare. 
But as I use these terms here, I refer to 
those programs of the Government which 
are intended tc extend opportunity to 
Persons who are restricted in their access 
to the benefits of our society because of 
the handicap of economic need. 

ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT 


From early New Deal days until the 
mid-1950's, substantial progress was 
Made in lifting the incomes of our needi- 
est families. This progress was not acci- 
dental. New Deal social and economic 
Programs, like minimum wages and fair 
labor standards, social insurance and 
Welfare aids for the aged, survivors, un- 
employed and indigent, were purposely 
designed to aid the neediest. Encour- 
agement of the growth of unions helped 
lift the earnings of millions of the under- 
Paid. 

Rising postwar production and em- 
ployment until the mid- 195078 helped to 
Continue this trend. Families with a 
Cash income of less than $3,000, in 1962 
dollars, dropped from 32 percent of the 
total in 1947 to 23 percent in 1956. 

Since the mid-1950's however, that 
portion of our families still impoverished 
has remained practically stationary. 
Despite the continuing rise in the well- 

ing of most Americans, families with 

es below $3,000 dropped only to 20 
Percent of the total in 1962. In fact, 
between 1956 and 1962 the share of total 
personal income going to the neediest 
one-fifth of our families actually went 
down. 

At the present time, in the mid- 
20th century, one-fifth of our peo- 
ple have not shared in the economic 
abundance which has been granted to 
Most of us. There were 47 million fam- 
ilies in the United States in 1962. Fully 
9.3 million families, comprising 30 mil- 

on persons, had total money incomes 
below $3,000. More than 11 million of 

€se family members were children, 
One- sixth of our youth. More than 1,1 
Million families are attempting to raise 
four or more children on such an income. 

Oreover, 5.4 million of these families, 
Containing more than 17 million persons, 

total incomes below $2,000. More 
1 million children are being raised 
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in very large families—six or more chil- 
dren—with incomes of less than $2,000. 

Just who are the poor? The 1964 an- 
nual report of the Council of Economic 
Advisers reports that of this 9.3 million 
families living in poverty, 22 percent are 
nonwhite; nearly one-half of all non- 
whites live in poverty. The heads of 
more than 60 percent of all poor families 
have only a grade school education. 
One-third of all poor families are headed 
by a person over 65 and almost one-half 
of all families headed by such a person 
are poor. Of the poor, 54 percent live 
in cities, 16 percent on farms, and the re- 
maining 30 percent are rural nonfarm 
residents. More than 40 percent of all 
farm families are poor. More than 80 
percent of nonwhite farmers live in poy- 
erty. One-quarter of the poor families 
are headed by a woman; nearly one-half 
of all families headed by a woman are 
poor. Poverty is not confined to the un- 
employed; nearly one-half of the heads 
of poor families are gainfully employed. 
Poverty is not confined to any region of 
the country; the poor are to be found in 
every State of the Union and in nearly 
every community of any significant size. 

When these characteristics of the poor 
are analyzed, the pervasiveness and com- 
plexity of the problem become apparent. 
The classifications used above reveal 
some of the major causes of poverty— 
lack of education, racial discrimination, 
unemployment, and so forth. There is 
a high degree of interaction between the 
causes of poverty which create vicious 
circle” effects; the children of the poor 
are usually poorly educated and con- 
fined to low-income occupations. 

The worst effect of poverty is the al- 
ienation of the individuals concerned. 
They are deprived of human dignity and 
fulfillment and exist without hope in a 
world scarcely recognizable and rarely 
seen by their fellow Americans. But 
poverty is costly not only to the poor but 
to the whole of society. Its ugly byprod- 
ucts include ignrance, disease, delin- 
quency, crime, irresponsibility, immoral- 
ity, indifference. Poverty is not a pri- 
vate or local concern; it is a social and 
national problem. Its solution or miti- 
gation would greatly benefit all of the 
citizens. If we could increase the aver- 
age production of even 10 million earners 
among the poor, enough to lift their 
earnings a modest $1,000 each year, the 
Nation would have added $14 million a 
year to the national output. Whenever 
we give more people the chance to pro- 
duce and consume we create new indus- 
try, higher production, increased earn- 
ings, and better income for all. 

A solution to this problem would also 
mean reduction in costs of public welfare 
assistance and other services to the poor. 
Public assistance payments now cost us 
$4 billion each year, not to mention the 
costs of fighting delinquency, crime, dis- 
ease, hunger, and the other products of 
poverty. 

Unlike many undeveloped countries, 
the United States has the productive ca- 
pacity to provide an adequate level of 
living for all of its citizens. At present, 
4 million workers and 13 percent of our 
industrial capacity are not being utilized. 
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It is apparent that this country has the 
capacity and the opportunity to face the 
problem of poverty and its attendant so- 
cial evils. Until the technological ad- 
vances of the 20th century made abun- 
dance a reality, the elimination of mass 
poverty was an unreasonable goal. To- 
day, that is no longer true. As Gunnar 
Myrdal has pointed out in his recent 
book, Challenge to Affluence“: 

Never in the history of America has there 
been a greater and more complete identity 
between the ideals of social justice and the 
requirements of economic progress. 


The Nation's most important resource 
is its people. No democratic govern- 
ment dare neglect the pervasive problem 
of poverty in the midst of widespread 
affluence. 

President Johnson recognized this fact 
and proposed a realistic program where- 
in all possible resources will be mobilized 
to combat the needless wastes, costs, and 
ravages of poverty. His program attacks 
causes, not symptoms, And because the 
causes are so intricately linked and are 
continually interacting, the program is 
highly coordinated and multifaceted. 

The proposal was heralded in his state 
of the Union message, transmitted to the 
Congress last January, in which he de- 
clared an “unconditional war on pov- 
erty in America.” Again, in his eco- 
nomic report, he described as a major 
objective of his administration the ef- 
fectuation of Government programs de- 
signed to eliminate poverty. And in a 
special message to Congress on March 
16, President Johnson delineated and 
described his proposals. This Demo- 
eratie- controlled Congress has enacted 
the President’s program because a ma- 
jority of the Members of both bodies 
are truly convinced that the United 
States will achieve its full economic and 
social potential only if every individual 
has an opportunity to contribute to the 
full extent of his capabilities and to par- 
ticipate in the workings of our society. 
The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
is designed to allow all of our citizens 
to do just that. 

Title I of the act is devoted to pro- 
grams for youth. To strike at the roots 
of poverty, the vicious cycle which runs 
from low income to inadequate educa- 
tion, and from inadequate education to 
economic incapacity must be broken. A 
concentration upon youth offers the best 
prospects for breaking the cycle and 
halting the transmission of defeatism 
and despair from one generation to an- 
other. 

Part A established a Job Corps as a 
means of increasing the employability of 
young men and women aged 16 through 
21. These young men and women will 
be provided with education, vocational 
training, and useful work experience, in- 
cluding work directed toward the con- 
servation of natural resources, in rural 
and urban residential centers. The 
Director of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity—which Office I shall discuss 
later—is authorized to enter into agree- 
ments with any Federal, State, or local 
agency, or private organization for the 
establishment and operation of the con- 
servation camps and training centers 
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and for the provision of such facilities 
and services as, in his judgment, are 
needed. Where possible, education and 
training will be provided through local 
public educational agencies or by private 
vocational educational institutions or 
technical institutes where such institu- 
tions or technical institutes can provide 
substantially equivalent training with 
reduced Federal expenditures. 

Further, he is authorized to arrange 
for the provision of programs of useful 
work experience and other appropriate 
activities for enrollees and to prescribe 
such rules and regulations as he deems 
necessary to provide for the selection of 
enrollees and to govern their conduct 
after enrollment. 

The total enroliment of any individual 
in the Corps will not exceed 2 years ex- 
cept in special cases. 

Enrollees will be provided with such 
living, travel, and leave allowances, and 
such quarters, subsistence, transporta- 
tion, equipment, clothing, recreational 
services, medical, dental, hospital and 
other health services, and other expenses 
as the Director deems necessary or ap- 
propriate to their needs. 

No conservation camp, training cen- 
ter, or similar facility will be established 
within a State unless a plan setting forth 
the proposed establishment has been 
submitted to the Governor of the State 
and has net been disapproved by him 
within 30 days. 

Within the Job Corps, there will be a 
Youth Conservation Corps in which no 
less than 40 percent of the enrollees will 
be assigned to camps where their work 
activity will be directed primarily toward 
conserving, developing, and managing 
the public natural resources of the Na- 
tion and developing, managing, and 
protecting public recreational areas. 

Part B concerns work-training pro- 
grams. The purpose of this program is 
to provide useful work experience op- 
portunities for unemployed young men 
and women aged 16 through 21 through 
participation in State and community 
work-training programs so that their 
employability may be increased or their 
education resumed or continued, and in 
order that public agencies and private 
nonprofit organizations will be enabled 
to carry out programs which will con- 
tribute to the public interest and which 
would not otherwise be provided. 

In order to carry out this purpose, the 
Director will assist and cooperate with 
State and local agencies and private non- 
profit organizations in developing suit- 
able programs. In approving the pro- 
grams submitted to him, the Director 
will give priority to those with high 
training potential. 

Federal assistance to any program ap- 
proved will be up to 90 percent of the 
costs of the program for the first 2 years 
and up to 50 percent thereafter, unless 
the Director determines that additional 
funds are necessary. 

The Director will establish criteria 
based upon population, unemployment, 
and family income levels in distributing 
assistance to the States under this sec- 
tion. Not more than 12.5 percent of the 
funds for any fiscal year will go to any 
one State. 
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Part C deals with work-study pro- 
grams. Their purpose is to stimulate 
and promote the part-time employment 
of students in institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Only students who are from low- 
income families and are in need of the 
earnings from such employment to pur- 
sue their courses will participate. The 
Director will make grants to institutions 
of higher education to assist in the oper- 
ation of the program, and the students 
will work for the institution itself or for 
a public or private nonprofit organiza- 
tion. The work will be related to the 
student’s educational objective or will 
be in the public interest on a project 
which would not otherwise be under- 
taken. Students in the program must, 
in the opinion of the institution, be ca- 
pable of maintaining good standing in 
their courses of study while employed 
under the program. 

One-third of the funds will be allo- 
cated on the basis of the number of col- 
lege students in each State, one-third on 
the basis of the number of high school 
graduates in each State, and one-third 
on the basis of the number of children 
under 18 years of age living in families 
with annual incomes of less than $3,000 
in each State. The Federal share of the 
compensation of students employed in 
the work-study program will not exceed 
90 percent for the first 2 years and 75 
percent thereafter. 

Title II is devoted to urban and rural 
community action programs. Part A, 
entitled “General Community Action 
Programs,” is designed to provide stimu- 
lation and incentive for urban and rural 
communities to mobilize their resources 
to combat poverty. The programs must 
provide services, assistance, and other 
activities of sufficient scope and size to 
give promise of progress toward the elim- 
ination of poverty or the cause or causes 
of poverty through the development of 
employment opportunities, the improve- 
ment of human performance, motivation 
and productivity, or the betterment of 
conditions under which people live, learn, 
and work. They are to be developed, ad- 
ministered, and conducted with the 
maximum feasible participation of resi- 
dents of the area and are conducted, ad- 
ministered, or coordinated by a public or 
private nonprofit agency. 

The Director is authorized to make 
grants to or to contract with appropri- 
ate public or private nonprofit agencies 
to pay part or all of the costs of a com- 
munity action program which has been 
approved by him. He is directed to give 
special consideration to those programs 
which give promise of effecting a per- 
manent increase in the capacity of in- 
dividuals, groups, and communities to 
deal with their problems without further 
assistance. He is authorized to provide 
technical assistance to communities in 
developing, conducting, and administer- 
ing their programs and training for spe- 
cialized personnel needed to develop, 
conduct, or administer the programs. 

Fifteen percent of the funds author- 
ized for these programs may be used for 
the conduct of research, training, and 
demonstrations pertaining to commu- 
nity action programs. Twenty percent 
of the Federal funds will be allotted 
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among the States at the discretion of the 
Director. Of the remainder, one-third 
will be allotted on the basis of the num- 
ber of public assistance recipients in 
each State, one-third on the basis of the 
annual average number of persons un- 
employed in each State, and one-third on 
the basis of the number of children under 
18 years of age living in families with an- 
nual incomes of less than $1,000 in each 
State. Federal assistance will not ex- 
ceed 90 percent of the first 2 years and 50 
percent thereafter unless the Director 
determines that assistance in excess of 
these percentages is required to carry out 
the purposes of this section. 

Part B deals with adult basic educa- 
tion programs. It is the purpose of this 
part to initiate programs of instruction 
for individuals who have attained age 
18 and whose inability to read and write 
the English language constitutes a sub- 
stantial impairment of their ability to get 
or retain employment commensurate 
with their real ability. 

The Director is authorized to make 
grants to the States which have adult 
basic education programs which have 
been approved by him. Federal funds 
will be allocated by the Director on the 
basis of the relative number of individ- 
uals in each State who have attained 
age 18 and who have completed not more 
than five grades of school. For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, and for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, the Fed- 
eral share for each State will be 90 per- 
cent. For the succeeding fiscal year, the 
Federal share for any State will be 50 
percent. 

Part C concerns voluntary assistance 
programs for needy children. The pur- 
pose of this part is to allow individual 
Americans to participate in a personal 
way in the war on poverty by voluntarily 
assisting in the support of one or more 
needy children. The Director is author- 
ized to establish a section in the Office 
of Economic Opportunity to act as an 
information and coordination center to 
encourage this voluntary assistance. 

Title III covers special programs to 
combat poverty in rural areas. Part A 
is a grant of authority to the Director 
to make loans and grants. He is au- 
thorized to make loans having a max- 
imum maturity of 15 years in amounts 
not exceeding $2,500 to any low-income 
rural family where, in the judgment of 
the Director, such loans have a reason- 
able possibility of effecting a permanent 
increase in the income of such families. 
He may also make loans to local co- 
operative associations which furnish 
essential processing, purchasing, or mar- 
keting services, or supplies or facilities 
3 to low-income rural fam- 

es. 

Loans will be made under this section 
only if there is a reasonable assurance 
of repayment and if credit is not other- 
wise available on reasonable terms from 
private sources or other Federal, State, 
or local programs. 

Part B provides assistance for migrant 
and other seasonally employed agricul- 
tural workers and their families. It au- 
thorizes the Director to develop and im- 
plement a program to assist the States, 
political subdivisions of States, public and 
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nonprofit agencies, institutions, orga- 
nizations, farm associations, or individ- 
uals in establishing and operating pro- 
grams of assistance for migrant and other 
seasonally employed agricultural em- 
ployees and their families. The pro- 
grams will be limited to housing, sanita- 
tion, education, and the day care of 
children. Institutions, organizations, 
farm associations, and individuals are 
limited to direct loans only. 

Part D provides for indemnity pay- 
ments to dairy farmers. It authorizes 
the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
payments at a fair market value to dairy 
farmers ordered since January 1, 1964, to 
remove their milk from the market be- 
cause it contained pesticides approved 
by the Government at the time of their 
use. It authorizes appropriations of the 
necessary sums to compensate the 
farmers until the expiration of the pro- 
gram on January 31, 1965. 

Title IV concerns employment and in- 
vestment incentives. The purpose here is 
to assist in the establishment, preserva- 
tion, and strengthening of small business 
concerns and to improve their manage- 
rial skills. The Director is authorized 
to make, participate in, or guarantee 
loans, repayable in not more than 15 
years, to any small business or any person 
interested in establishing a small busi- 
ness. Loans will not exceed $25,000 at 
any one time and in making them the 
Director will give consideration to their 
possible effect upon the employment of 
the long-term unemployed. 

These loans will not be made in any 
community for which the Director has 
approved a community-action pro- 
fram unless this financial assistance 
is consistent with the program. 

Authority to make these loans ex- 
pires June 30, 1967. 7 

Title V relates to work-experience pro- 
grams. Its purpose is to expand the op- 
portunities for constructive work experi- 
ence available to persons who are unable 
to support or care for themselves or their 
families. The Director is authorized to 
transfer appropriated funds to the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare for pilot projects to employ and 
train heads of families receiving help 
under the aid to families with dependent 
children program. The Federal Gov- 
ernment will pay the entire cost of these 
Projects in the fiscal year 1965. 

Title VI provides for the establish- 
ment of an Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity in the Executive Office of the Pres- 
ident. It is headed by a Director ap- 
pointed by the President by and with 
the consent of the Senate. This Office 
Will administer and coordinate the en- 
tire program. 

This title also authorizes the Director 
to recruit, select, train, and, upon the re- 
Quest of State or local agencies or pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations, refer vol- 
unteers to perform duties in furtherance 


of programs combating poverty at the 


State or local level. They will work in 
Meeting the health, education, welfare, 
and related needs of Indians living on 
Teservations, of migratory workers, resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia and of 
United States territories, and of the men- 
tally ill and retarded. 
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These Volunteers in Service to Amer- 
ica will receive a stipend not exceeding 
$50 each month and such living, travel, 
and leave allowance, and housing, trans- 
portation, supplies, equipment, cloth- 
ing, subsistence, health and dental care 
as the Director deems necessary or ap- 
propriate for their needs. 

It also establishes an Economic Op- 
portunity Council, composed of Federal 
department and agency heads, to con- 
sult with and advise the Director and a 
National Advisory Council, composed of 
the Director and 14 representatives of 
the public in general and appropriate 
fields of endeavor related to the purpose 
of the act. ` 

This is the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964. I have taken the time to review 
its provisions in detail because I think 
only in this way is it brought home 
clearly that this is a multifaced attack 
upon the causes of poverty. Only in this 
way is it clear, too, that this is not a give- 
away program. It is called the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act because it offers 
far-reaching opportunities to those who 
have not been able to share in the abun- 
dance enjoyed by most of us. It offers 
them an opportunity to help themselves. 
It is a commitment by this Congress and 
this Nation to dedicate themselves to the 
elimination of deprivation and depend- 
ency in this land. It is an imaginative, 
earnest beginning to the war on poverty. 
This is a war well worth fighting. 

The supplemental act for the fiscal 
year 1965 included $800 million for the 
implementation of this program. 

FOOD STAMP ACT 


On August 11, Congress sent to Presi- 
dent Johnson legislation which expands 
and makes permanent a pilot program 
begun by President Kennedy in 1961. I 
refer to the food stamp program which 
was inaugurated in McDowell County, 
W. Va., in 1961, and gradually expanded 
until in March of this year programs 
were in effect in 43 rural and urban areas 
in 22 States with some 392,000 partici- 
pants. 

These programs were initiated by ad- 
ministrative order in 1961. The basic 
authority was section 32 of an act of 
August 24, 1935, which authorizes expen- 
ditures to encourage the domestic con- 
sumption of agricultural commodities 
through “benefits, indemnities, dona- 
tion, or by other means among persons 
in low-income groups as determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture.” This 
same authority was used previously by 
the Department to operate a food stamp 
plan between 1939 and 1943. That plan 
had proved to be an effective method of 
increasing food consumption among the 
participating households and was only 
discontinued in 1943 when wartime con- 
ditions had greately reduced unemploy- 
ment and substantially increased de- 
mands upon U.S. food supplies. The au- 
thority granted in the 1935 act could 
legally be used to continue the programs 
begun in 1961 under the complete dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


But section 32 of that act provides no 


guidelines or congressional controls over 
the operating details or size of the pro- 
gram. The bill we passed this year sup- 
plies this need. 
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President Johnson, in his message on 
the agricultural economy, transmitted to 
the Congress on January 31, and in his 
message on the antipoverty campaign 
of March 16, recommended that this pro- 
gram be made permanent and more 
widely available. The bill we have passed 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture 
to administer a food stamp program and 
authorizes $375 million over the fiscal 
years 1965 to 1967 to meet the costs of 
expanding the program. 

The food stamp program works in 
this manner: A State requests that a pro- 
gram be established in a certain area 
within its boundaries. That State then 
develops a plan of operation and submits 
it to the Department of Agriculture; and 
upon approval by the Department, the 
State certifies low-income households as 
eligible under the program. These needy 
families then exchange the amount of 
money which they would normally spend 
for food for coupons of a higher monetary 
value. The difference between the 
amounts the households pay and the 
value of the coupons received represents 
the Federal contribution. 

The participating families use their 
coupons to purchase food out of regular 
commercial supplies at approved retail 
stores. Retailers redeem the coupons 
through the facilities of the commercial 
banking system. 

The program is made available in any 
area only if the State requests it, sub- 
mits a plan setting out eligibility stand- 
ards consistent with other State pro- 
grams and accepts the responsibility for 
local administration. As I have said, 
there were 43 programs in effect in March 
of this year. At that time, there were on 
file in the Department of Agriculture 234 
additional requests for the program. 

This has been a very effective program. 
It serves two worthy objectives simul- 
taneously: the strengthening of the 
agricultural economy and the alleviation 
of distress among the needy of this 
Nation. It is a reasonable and just 
answer to the contradiction of vast food 
surpluses and hungry Americans. From 
the Government standpoint, it has a de- 
finite advantage over direct distribution 
in that there is no physical handling of 
food and no need to set up a distribution 
system to rival the regular retail outlets. 
The majority of this body sincerely be- 
lieve that this is one of the best means yet 
found to maintain the health and effi- 
ciency of our low-income citizens and to 
maintain a higher level of farm income 
by enlarging and stabilizing the demand 
for food. 

The Supplemental Appropriation Act 
for the fiscal year 1965 included $25 mil- 
lion for the food stamp program. 

HOUSING 


In a special message transmitted to 
the Congress on January 27, 1964, Presi- 
dent Johnson defined the goal of this 
administration in the area of housing 
as “a decent home in a decent neighbor- 
hood for every American family.” The 
attainment of this goal necessarily re- 
quires attention to the housing needs of 
the neglected segments of our popula- 
tion. Rightly, then, this Democratic- 
controlled Congress has turned its at- 
tention to those needs, 
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HOUSING ACT OF 1964 


This year we passed the first Omnibus 
Housing Act brought before the Congress 
since the enactment of the Housing Act 
of 1961. Like the act of 1961 and the 
housing acts of prior years, it covers a 
broad range of housing and community 
development programs and activities. 
In addition to extending the programs 
which are already operative, many 
changes were made to improve them and 
make them more workable. There are 
a number of features which should prove 
beneficial to the less fortunate members 
of our society by permitting them to 
participate more fully in the benefits of 
these programs. This applies particu- 
larly to low-income families, to elderly 
people, to those who are handicapped, 
and to those who are displaced from their 
dwellings. 

I should like to take a moment here to 
note that this housing act will be the 
last to be associated in the minds of all 
of us with our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Alabama, ALBERT 
Rarxs. For many years, the great 
strides which we have made in the area 
of housing have borne the imprint of that 
gentleman. His voluntary retirement at 
the close of this session is a loss to all of 
us. 
Title I is devoted to Federal Housing 
Administration—FHA—mortgage insur- 
ance programs. The purpose of the 
changes in these programs is to make 
them more workable and, consequently, 
to encourage further the investment of 
private funds in the provision and im- 
provement of housing. This section 
raises the dollar limit on the amount 
of home mortgage which can be insured 
by the FHA from $25,000 to $30,000 in 
the case of a one-family home, from 
$27,500 to $32,500 in the case of a two- 
or three-family home, and from $35,000 
to $37,500 in the case of a four-family 
home. 

It also raises the dollar limit on the 
amount of a mortgage which can be in- 
sured by the FHA on low-cost housing 
in nonurban areas from $9,000 to $11,000. 

Under this title, the criteria under 
which the FHA insures home improve- 
ment loans for homes outside urban re- 
newal areas is broadened to include 
property which is “an acceptable risk.” 
Home mortgagees whose payments on 
FHA-insured loans are in default due to 
circumstances beyond their control are 
granted relief through a provision per- 
mitting lenders to extend the periods 
over which morgagees can repay loans. 
In the same vein, additional protection 
against foreclosure for FHaA- insured 
homeowners is provided. 

In the area of rental housing, a pro- 
vision of the National Housing Act limit- 
ing FHA-insured rental housing mort- 
gages to the cost of physical improve- 
ments was eliminated by this new act 
and the FHA multifamily rental hous- 
ing programs were amended by elimi- 
nating the per-room dollar limit on the 
maximum amount of an insured mort- 
gage and substituting a limit based upon 
the number of family units in a project. 
Rental housing better suited for family 
living will result from this change in the 
method of computing the maximum 
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amount of an insured rental housing 
mortgage. 

In the area of cooperative housing 
projects, loans insured by the FHA are 
made available for a broader range of 
purposes than was formerly the case. 

The FHA-insured home improvement 
loan program is expanded by this act to 
include loans to pay municipal charges 
against a property, such as charges for 
sewer or water facilities. 

Approved private development and 
building organizations and private non- 
profit nursing homes are now permitted 
to obtain FHA-insured mortgages. 

FHA-insured mortgages have been 
available under the National Housing 
Act for condominium housing—apart- 
ments in a multifamily dwelling which 
are individually owned and have individ- 
ual mortgages. But this new act amends 
that program by raising the dollar limit 
on the amount of mortgages which can 
be insured, by extending the term of such 
mortgages, and by authorizing the in- 
surance of blanket mortgages to finance 
the construction of projects to be sold 
as condominiums. 

This act amends the prior law to allow 
a nonprofit educational institution to pay 
an FHA-insured mortgage prior to its 
maturity without paying an adjusted 
premium charge and authorizes the FHA 
to aid homeowners who find structural 
defects in houses purchased with FHA- 
insured loans. 

Title II relates to housing for the 
elderly and the handicapped. It au- 
thorizes an additional $75 million in ap- 
propriations for direct loans for housing 
for the elderly and makes individual el- 
derly persons eligible for FHA-financed 
low- and moderate-income housing. It 
also extends a number of the existing 
programs for the elderly to the handi- 
capped. 

Title III concerns urban renewal. It 
provides that 3 years after enactment of 
this law, no locality will be certified to 
receive Federal urban renewal or public 
housing assistance unless it has had a 
minimum standards housing code in ef- 
fect for at least 6 months. Such codes 
relate to health, sanitation, and occu- 
pancy requirements. Urban renewal 
funds may be use to enforce housing 
codes in urban renewal areas if the 
locality agrees to increase its code 
enforcement expenditures by an amount 
at least equal to the required local con- 
tribution to the Federal activities. 

This section of the act requires that 
local agencies assure adequate housing 
for individuals as well as for families 
displaced by urban renewal projects and 
requires the Administrators of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency and the 
Small Business Administration to pro- 
vide relocation assistance and informa- 
tion to persons and businesses displaced 
by urban renewal or public housing 
projects. 

Individuals as well as families are 
made eligible for rental or cooperative 
moderate-income housing built on prop- 
erty in an urban renewal area. No dem- 
olition project for urban renewal can be 
started unless the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency de- 
termines that the same objectives cannot 
be achieved by rehabilitation. 
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This title authorizes urban renewal 
projects for “air rights developments” to 
provide elevated sites for low- or moder- 
ate-income housing. Air rights projects 
will be undertaken in an area which is 
not in itself a slum but which consists 
primarily of land in highways, railways, 
or similar facilities which have a blight- 
ing influence. Projects will include the 
construction of foundations and plat- 
forms over such facilities as well as the 
acquisition of development rights. No 
more than 5 percent of the total urban 
renewal capital grants authorized by the 
act may be used for the development of 
air rights sites. 

Relocation benefits to persons and 
small businesses displaced from urban 
renewal areas and public housing sites 
are increased. To businesses with an- 
nual earnings of less than $10,000, the 
sum of $1,500, in addition to payments of 
up to $3,000 for moving expenses and di- 
rect losses of property, is authorized. 
To individuals over 62 years of age and 
low-income families, up to $500 for 
monthly rental payments over a 5-month 
period is authorized. This is in addition 
to the existing payments of up to $200 
for moving expenses and direct losses of 
property. Relocation payments will be 
made to persons displaced after January 
27, 1964, only if they are unable to find a 
home in a low-rent housing project. 

This title institutes a new program of 
low interest—3 percent—loans with a 
20-year maturity to property owners in 
urban renewal areas to finance the re- 
habilitation required to conform to the 
housing code or to carry out the objec- 
tives of the urban renewal plan. It is 
anticipated that this new program—for 
which $50 million is authorized—will re- 
duce the need for demolition and removal 
of structures which can be rehabilitated. 

Thirty million dollars is authorized for 
urban planning grants to communities ef 
less than 50,000 population and city and 
regional planning agencies are permitted 
to receive such grants directly, with the 
Governor or State agency's assent. 

Urban planning aid is authorized for 
areas where employment opportunities 
are reduced because of the withdrawal of 
a Federal installation or a decline in Fed- 
eral orders or activities. Such aid is also 
authorized for any depressed area, with- 
out regard to population, which qualifies 
for assistance under the area redevelop- 
ment program. The Federal share for 
planning in such an area is raised from 
two-thirds to three-fourths. Urban 
planning aid is also authorized for Indian 
reservations and to counties with over 
50,000 population. Funds for the latter 
are limited to 15 percent of the total ap- 
propriation for the urban planning pro- 
gram. Prior to this act, only counties 
with less than 50,000 population were 
eligible for urban renewal aid except un- 
der certain circumstances. 

Seven hundred and twenty-five million 
dollars for urban renewal capital grants 
is authorized under this title. Of this 
amount, $5 million will be used for urban 
renewal demonstration programs. 

Title IV covers public housing for low- 
income families. It makes single low- 
income persons displaced by urban re- 
newal eligible for low-rent public housing 
and authorizes a special subsidy of up to 
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$120 per year to a housing unit occupied 
by persons displaced by urban renewal 
projects who cannot pay the regular 
rental charged to other low-income fam- 
ilies. 

Under this title, we authorized $30,- 
250,000 to contract for the sèrving of 
37,500 additional public housing units. 
These new units are urgently needed to 
meet the backlog of applications now 
on hand, a backlog amounting to over 
40,000 units for which the Public Hous- 
ing Administration had no authoriza- 
tion. We also authorized $5 million in 
grants for public housing demonstration 
projects. 

Title V concerns rural housing. Here 
we extended the rural housing programs, 
including those for the elderly, through 
September 30, 1965, and increased the 
Maximum insurable mortgage under the 
Tural rental housing program for the 
elderly from. $100,000 to $300,000. For 
this program we authorized $150 million. 

In addition, we instituted a new grant 
program to pay up to two-thirds of the 
development cost of low-rent housing for 
domestic farm laborers. Ten million dol- 
lars is authorized for this program. Ap- 
Plicants for the grants will not be al- 
lowed to charge rentals exceeding 
amounts approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and will be required to main- 
tain the housing in good condition. 

Title VI concerns community facili- 
ties. Here we made minor amendments 
Which will have the effect of reducing 
restrictions on certain recipients of pub- 
lic works planning loans. We also in- 
Creased from $50,000 to $100,000 the 
amount available to the Administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to conduct surveys of State and 
local public works planning. Twenty 
million dollars for public works planning 
advances is authorized. 

Title VII concerns the Federal National 
Mortgage Association. Under existing 
law, the FNMA must acquire its funds 
from the Treasury by congressional au- 
thority. But this new act authorizes 
that agency to pool its first mortgages 
and to sell participations or interests in 
the pool to private investors. This will 
enable the FNMA to obtain cash to carry 
out certain functions, including the pur- 
chase of special mortgages on selected 
types of structures, such as nursing 
homes. This act also removes the present 
$20,000 limit on the mortgages which 
FNMA can purchase under its secondary 
Market operations and increases the 
Maximum amount of any short-term 
loan made by FNMA from 80 to 90 per- 
cent of the unpaid principal of the mort- 
Bage. 

Title VIII covers training and fellow- 
ship programs. It establishes a new 
system of Federal-State training and re- 
Search programs to develop skills in com- 
munity development. The purpose of 
this program is to encourage States, 
along with colleges and universities, to 
develop training programs for technical 
and professional persons who will become 
administrators in local community devel- 
opment programs. Well-trained persons 
at the local level will repay the Federal 
share of the costs of these training pro- 
Brams many times over in improved effi- 
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ciency in the use of Federal funds made 
available for urban renewal, urban plan- 
ning, waste treatment facilities, high- 
ways, and so forth. 

This title authorizes 50-50 matching 
grants to the States for these programs 
after a State plan has been approved by 
the Administrator. Ten million dollars 
is authorized for this program. 

This title also authorizes a new 3-year 
program to provide fellowships in col- 
leges and universities for the graduate 
training of professional city planning 
and urban and housing technicians and 
specialists. We authorized $500,000 for 
this program for each of the next 3 fiscal 
years. 

Title IX concerns savings and loan 
associations. The provisions here are 
designed to strengthen our savings and 
loan associations so that they may meet 
the expanding needs of the communi- 
ties they serve. Here we extended the 
basic lending area of a federally char- 
tered savings and loan association to 
100 miles, rather than 50 miles, from 
its home office. We raised from $35,000 
to $40,000 the maximum loan on a 
single-family home, removed the limi- 
tation on the aggregate amount which 
can be loaned outside the basic lending 
area, and allowed investments of up to 
5 percent of an association’s assets in 
property in urban renewal areas. 

This title also amends prior legisla- 
tion to permit loans secured by a lease- 
hold if the term of the leasehold does 
not expire for at least 15 years after 
the maturity of the loan and to permit 
an association to invest 2 percent of its 
assets in a savings and loan corporation 
located in the State of the association’s 
home office. A Federal home loan bank 
is permitted to accept nonfederally in- 
sured home mortages with maturities of 
up to 30 years and amounts up to 
$40,000—instead of 25 years and $35,- 
000—as collateral for loans to its mem- 
bers. In addition, an association is per- 
mitted to invest in Government and 
municipal bonds and to invest up to 20 
percent—rather than 15 percent—of its 
assets in federally insured loans for 
property alteration or improvement and 
the limit on such loans is raised from 
$3,500 to $5,000. 

All of these provisions, and others 
which I shall not enumerate, will help 
to expand the service and broaden the 
scope of the savings and loan associa- 
tions. They are invaluable local com- 
munity institutions which today consti- 
tute by far the largest single source of 
home mortgage financing as well as a 
major channel of savings and invest- 
ment for the average cifizen. 

Title X is the miscellaneous title. It 
makes minor amendments to existing 
legislation to settle specific problems in 
certain geographical areas of the coun- 
try. 

In all, this Housing Act of 1964 au- 
thorizes a total of $1,100,500,000, exclud- 
ing new public housing units, to main- 
tain these programs through September 
30, 1965. 

_ In signing this act, President Johnson 
thanked the M ers of Congress for 
making the most constructive attack by 
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any Congress on the challenge of keeping 
America a fit and a fine place for our 
families.“ This is indeed a noteworthy 
achievement. But perhaps its more 
basic significance lies in the fact that it 
is an extension of opportunity to those 
who have benefited least from the abun- 
dance of this Nation. Again, as Presi- 
dent Johnson said, it ‘carries forward 
our continuing efforts to eradicate slums 
and blight in our cities, to assure decent 
housing for those least able to find it— 
the poor, the elderly, the severely handi- 
capped, and those in our rural areas.” 
HOUSING FACILITIES FOR THE ELDERLY 


The record of this Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress in extending aid to our 
senior citizens to enable them to improve 
their housing conditions is indeed a no- 
table one. In fact, we might even go 
back a year and mention the Senior Citi- 
zens Housing Act passed by the Demo- 
cratie-controlled 2d session of the 87th 
Congress. That act authorized a $200 
million expansion of Federal programs 
for the promotion of better housing for 
the elderly. 

Last year, as I described in some detail 
in my report for the first session, we 
passed Public Law 88-158 which author- 
ized an additional $50 million in loans to 
nonprofit corporations and consumer co- 
operatives to provide housing for the 
elderly. 

On June 30, 1964, President Johnson 
signed Public Law 88-340, another indi- 
cation of our continuing commitment to 
the alleviation of the problems of the 
estimated one-half of our aged popula- 
tion who live in substandard housing or 
housing unsuited to their special needs. 

This act extended the program of in- 
sured rental housing loans for the elderly 
in rural areas for 90 days, to September 
30,1964. This was admittedly a stopgap 
measure designed to prevent the termi- 
nation of a promising program which 
was set up under the Senior Citizens 
Housing Act of 1962 and which was due to 
terminate on June 30 of this year. 

The omnibus housing act, discussed 
above, extends this program but that 
measure had not been enacted by June 
30 when this particular program was due 
to terminate. 

This is a program which permits the 
Secretary of Agriculture to insure loans 
made by private companies to individ- 
uals or companies to build rural rental 
housing for the elderly. 

This is a necessary program. Nearly 
one-third of our elderly live on farms or 
in small towns. More than 1 million 
rural families live in homes of such poor 
condition that they endanger the safety 
and health of the occupants. This pro- 
gram, while new and conducted on a 
limited scale, is a very promising one. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


The year 1963—the 100th anniversary 
of Abraham Lincoln's Emancipation 
Proclamation—was a year of moral crisis 
for the American conscience as the fight 
for human dignity and equality of oppor- 
tunity for all Americans moved into the 
legislative arena with great urgency. As 
Abraham M. Sonnabend wrote in The 
People Take the Lead: A Record of Prog- 
ress in Civil Rights, 1954-64: 
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Historians may well look back on this 
period as the turning point of the second 
American revolution—a constructive reyo- 
lution to realize in full, for all our people, 
the freedoms which are our heritage. 


It is a fact that great progress has been 
made in securing the civil rights of all 
Americans, particularly within the past 
few years. The civil rights legislation 
passed by the 85th and 87th Congresses 
has done much to further the cause of 
justice for the Negro. Nonetheless, it is 
indisputable that citizenship has not yet 
been full realized for all Americans. By 
1963, it had become apparent that more 
comprehensive legislation was needed. 

In the past 2 years, the irrepressible 
drive for equal opportunity and for an 
end to the indignity of racial segrega- 
tion has engaged millions of Americans. 
It was right, fitting, and inevitable that 
it would also engage their elected repre- 
sentatives. 

CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION 


In October 1963, President Kennedy 
signed a bill extending the life of the 
Civil Rights Commission to September 
30, 1964. The civil rights bill, pending 
before Congress at that time, also ex- 
tended the life of that agency and in- 
creased its powers. However, since action 
on the more comprehensive measure was 
not completed when the life of the Com- 
mission was due to terminate, the action 
of the Congress was significant. In pass- 
ing this bill, we preserved the continuity 
of that body during the interim period. 
In my report at the close of the first 
session, I described the very noteworthy 
contributions made by the Civil Rights 
Commission during the 7 years of its 
existence. 

The Appropriation Act for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, and Commerce 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
1965, included an appropriation of $985,- 
000 for salaries and expenses of the Civil 
Rights Commission. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT 


On July 2, 1964, President Johnson 
affixed his signature to Public Law 
88-352, the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The 
importance of this occasion cannot be 
overemphasized. The signing of the bill 
came just 5 hours after Congress had 
completed action on this landmark piece 
of legislation. It climaxed an entire year 
of consideration, debate, and compromise 
within the country and within the Con- 
gress of the United States. Our action 
constituted one of the best possible illus- 
trations of the democratic process in 
operation; we acted neither in haste nor 
in hate. This law received the biparti- 
san support of more than two-thirds of 
the Members of both Houses of Congress; 
an overwhelming majority of Republi- 
cans as well as Democrats voted for its 
passage. Tens of thousands of civic and 
religious leaders from all parts of the 
Nation support it; the great majority of 
the American people support it. It is now 
the law of the land but, more impor- 
tantly, it is a resolution in conformity 
with a broad national consensus that 
every person is entitled to justice, to 
equality, and to an equal opportunity 
to enjoy the blessings of liberty. 
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This act was first proposed by Presi- 
dent Kennedy in June 1963; he devoted 
himself to promoting its enactment until 
his death. And in his very first speech 
to a joint session of Congress, just 6 days 
after his succession to the Office of Pres- 
ident, President Johnson urged the ear- 
liest possible passage of the civil rights 
bill.“ He continued to recommend and 
to work for enactment in the months 
following. 

The basic provisions of this act may 
be summarized as follows: 

Title I concerns yoting rights. It re- 
quires election officials to apply uniform 
standards in registering voters and pro- 
hibits them from disqualifying persons 
for immaterial errors or omissions on 
applications for voting in Federal elec- 
tions. It creates, in voting rights suits, a 
presumption that a person who has com- 
pleted a sixth-grade education in a pre- 
dominantly English language school is 
sufficiently literate or intelligent to vote. 
Literacy tests must be given in writing 
unless an agreement with the Attorney 
General permits otherwise. If the At- 
torney General finds a pattern of dis- 
crimination, he may bring suit. He has 
had this power since 1957 but under the 
new act he or the defendant may ask for 
a three-judge Federal court from which 
an appeal may be taken directly to the 
Supreme Court. 

Title II provides relief against dis- 
crimination in places of public accommo- 
dation on account of race, color, religion 
or national origin. The following estab- 
lishments are covered under this title: 

Any establishment which provides 
lodging to transient guests unless it con- 
tain less than five rooms for hire and is 
occupied by the proprietor as his place 
of residence. 

Any facility primarily engaged in sell- 
ing food for consumption on the 
premises, or any gasoline station, if it 
offers to serve interstate travelers or if 
a substantial portion of the products 
which it sells have moved in interstate 
commerce. 

Any theater, stadium, or other place of 
public exhibition or entertainment if it 
customarily presents sources of enter- 
tainment which move in interstate com- 
merce. 

Finally, any establishment which is lo- 
cated in or contains an establishment 
otherwise covered by this title if it also 
serves the patrons of the establishment 
covered by this title—a barber shop in a 
hotel, for example. 

An individual or, in cases of patterns 
of discrimination, the Attorney General, 
may bring civil injunctive suits in a Fed- 
eral court. The court is authorized to 
waive the payment of fees, costs, and se- 
curity, and appoint an attorney for the 
plaintiff. 

In States which have a public accom- 
modations law, an individual may not file 
suit until 30 days after he has notified 
the local agency handling discriminatory 
practices. Also, the Federal courts may 
delay consideration of such suits until 
State proceedings have been concluded. 

In States without public accommoda- 
dations laws, suit may be brought imme- 
diately but the court may refer the mat- 
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ter, for a period of no longer than 120 
days, to the Community Relations Serv- 
ice established by this act. This referral 
does not apply to cases brought by the 
Attorney General, nor is he bound by the 
30 days’ notice to State officials provision. 

Title III bans discrimination in public 
facilities. These include hospitals, li- 
braries, parks, and swimming pools 
owned, operated, or managed by State or 
local governments. The Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized to initiate suits to de- 
segregate such facilities if the person 
who complains to him is unable to do so. 

Title IV seeks to speed school desegre- 
gation. It authorizes the Attorney Gen- 
eral to initiate and intervene in public 
school desegregation suits when ag- 
grieved persons are unable to do so and 
provides technical and financial assist- 
ance, when requested by school boards, to 
assist in solving problems arising out of 
desegreation. 

Title V extends the life of the Civil 

Rights Commission for 4 more years 
and gives it two new duties. It is au- 
thorized to serve as a national clearing- 
house for civil rights information and to 
investigate voting frauds. 
Title VI deals with programs which re- 
ceive Federal aid. It permits Federal 
agencies to withhold funds from pro- 
grams or parts of programs when it has 
been found that a recipient of funds has 
discriminated on grounds of race, color, 
or national origin. Such a finding can- 
not be made without a hearing and not 
until the recipient has been given an op- 
portunity for compliance and 30-days no- 
tice has been given to the appropriate 
House and Senate committees. A recip- 
ient whose funds haye been terminated 
or refused has the right to judicial re- 
view of the agency action. 

Title VII prohibits certain employers, 
labor unions, and employment agencies 
whose actions affect interstate commerce 
from discriminating against employees 
or members because of race, color, re- 
ligion, sex, or national origin. No em- 
ployers or labor unions will be covered 
for the first year and only those with 
100, 75, and 50 or more employees or 
members will be covered during the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth years, respectively. 
Ultimately, employers and labor unions 
with 25 or more employees or members 
will be covered. Employment agencies 
are covered if they regularly undertake 
to secure employees for employers cov- 
ered by this title. 

This title also creates an Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission to 
receive complaints of job discrimination, 
to investigate them, to seek voluntary 
compliance, and, next year, to refer cases 
to the Attorney General. Members of 
the Commission may file complaints and 
so may the Attorney General if he finds 
a pattern of discrimination. If an in- 
dividual complains of discrimination in 
a State which has a fair employment law, 
the local or State agency administer- 
ing the law must be given 60 days to re- 
solve the complaint before it goes to the 
Federal Commission. A State enacting 
a new law is given 120 days to resolve the 
complaint during the first year of opera- 
tion of its law. The Federal Commission 
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is given 30 to 60 days to resolve the com- 


Plaint. 


If the problem remains, the aggrieved 
person may file a civil suit and the court 
may allow the Attorney General to in- 
tervene. Once the case is in court, the 
judge may grant the Federal or State 
commission an additional 60 days to 
Settle the dispute. 

Title VIII directs the Bureau of the 
Census to compile statistics of registra- 
tion and voting by race, color, and na- 
tional origin in areas of the country rec- 
ommended by the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. These statistics will aid in deter- 
mining patterns of discrimination. 

Title IX authorizes the Attorney Gen- 
eral to intervene in any civil rights case 
brought under the equal protection of 
the laws guarantee of the 14th amend- 
ment if he certifies that the case is of 
general public importance. 

Title X establishes in the Department 
of Commerce a Community Relations 
Service to help communities resolve dis- 
pae relating. to discriminatory prac- 

ces. 

Title XI is the miscellaneous title. It 
provides for a jury title in all criminal 
contempt cases arising under titles II 
through VIII. The limits of punishment, 
with or without a jury trial, are a fine of 
not more than $1,000 or imprisonment for 
à term of 6 months. - 

This act is truly a milestone in Amer- 
ica’s progress toward full justice for all of 
her citizens. It is the first time since Re- 
construction days that Congress has en- 
acted a comprehensive civil rights bill. 
Certainly the bill in itself will not solve 
the problem of relations between races of 
different color even in a land dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
€qual. But it will give to all Americans 
& promise for the future and an assur- 
ance of good faith. It will give to the 
World a reaffirmation of the American 
ideal. And it will provide an atmosphere 
in which men of good will of both races 
Can work together to overcome the tragic 
effects of long years of racial discrimi- 
Nation. 

The Supplemental Appropriations Act 
for the fiscal year 1965 included appro- 
Priations totaling $12,838,000 for imple- 
mentation of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

INDIANS 


Through the years the Federal Gov- 
ernment has developed several programs 
designed to aid the Indian, the first man 
in America but one who has not shared 
fully in the abundance and opportunity 
of this land. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs in the 
Department of the Interior is the agency 
of the Federal Government chiefiy re- 
sponsible for the protection and welfare 
of the American Indian. It serves as 
trustee for lands and money belonging to 


the Indians, supervises the reservations, 


helps teach them to use the resources of 
the land, and provides public services 
such as education and welfare aid. We 
appropriated $206,623,550 to that agency 
for the fiscal year 1964 and $210,586,500 
for the fiscal year 1965. 

The Public Health Service in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare carries on many activities for the 
Protection and promotion of the health 
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of the American Indian. We appropri- 
ated $64,310,750 for those activities for 
the fiscal year 1964 and $69,955,000 for 
the fiscal year 1965. 

The Indian Claims Commission, an in- 
dependent agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment established in 1946, hears and 
decides claims against the United States 
by any group of American Indians who 
live in the United States. To enable it to 
carry on its activities; we appropriated 
$297,009 for the fiscal year 1964 and 
$310,000 for the fiscal year 1965. 

ADULT INDIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


In 1956, the Congress enacted legisla- 
tion establishing an Indian vocational 
training program. Although that pro- 
gram has been in operation for only 8 
years, it has proved to be a very effective 
tool in equipping American Indians be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 35 with work 
skills. 

The reasons for that legislation are 
very compelling. The standard of living 
of the American Indian is below that of 
the general population and the resources 
of the reservation are inadequate to sup- 
port the increasing population. As a 
consequence, the Indian is turning more 
and more to wage work off the reserva- 
tion. Being, in the main, unskilled, he 
works for lower wages or is unemploy- 
able. 

The act passed in 1956 was an attempt 
to do something constructive about this 
problem. It has been of real benefit not 
only to the individual Indian but to the 
Nation, for the cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for special services for the In- 
dians is lowered as they are equipped 
adequately to support their families. 

The number of Indians who are quali- 
fied and wish to participate in the pro- 
gram greatly exceeds the number for 
which funds are available. As of Novem- 
ber 30, 1962, there were 1,283 indiivduals 
being trained under the program. An 
additional 346 applicants were waiting 
on registers at the various training des- 
tinations and 642 applications were in 
process at various reservations. 

Late in 1963, the 88th Congress amend- 
ed the 1956 act by increasing the amount 
authorized to be appropriated for the 
program from $7,500,000 to $12 million 
annually and by increasing the portion 
of this amount which may be used for 
administering the program from $1 mil- 
lion to $1,500,000. 

RELOCATION, REHABILITATION, AND SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF MEMBERS OF THE 
SENECA NATION 
Great damage caused by floods, not 

only in terms of property loss but in 

terms of loss of life, made it essential that 
the waters of the Allegheny River be 
dammed and flood control instituted. 

The site chosen for the dam, the only 

feasible one, was on the Allegheny River 

in the State of Pennsylvania, close to the 
boundary line of the State of New York. 

Funds for the construction of the Kinzua 

Dam were first made available in the 

Public Works Appropriation Act of 1958 

and present plans call for the completion 

of the entire structure, at the cost of $107 
million, early next year. 

The lands to be flooded by the reser- 
voir, either permanently or intermit- 
tently, total about 21,175 acres. Some 
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10,200 acres of these lands belong to the 
Seneca Indians, having been confirmed 
to them under article III of a treaty of 
November 11, 1794. Under the right of 
eminent domain, the Government has 
taken that land and it will be flooded in 
October of this year. The Seneca Na- 
tion contested in the courts the authority 
of the Corps of Engineers to condemn 
the land and to construct the project but 
it lost its suits. 

The Seneca Nation has approximately 
4,200 enrolled members. Around 3,000 
of them live on reservation lands; the 
remaining have left to find employment 
and residence elsewhere. The Seneca 
Reservation consists of three discon- 
nected parts. The larger inhabited part 
is known as the Cattaraugus Reserva- 
tion where approximately 1,900 Senecas 
live. They are untouched by the Kin- 
zua Dam or Reservoir. 

The remaining Senecas, approximately 
1,100 in number, live on the Allegheny 
Reservation. Of these, 482—making up 
127 families—actually reside within the 
area of maximum reach of the Kinzua 
Reservoir. These families must be re- 
located. 

The decisions of the courts in the suits 
instituted by the Seneca Nation make it 
clear that as a matter of legal obligation 
under the Constitution of the United 
States, the Federal Government is ob- 
liged to do no more than pay the Sen- 
eca Indians the fair market value of the 
property interests taken from them. 
However, it has been the policy of the 
Congress in the past to give preferential 
treatment to Indian tribes, beyond the 
compensation to which they are legally 
entitled, whenever their treaty lands are 
preempted for Federal projects. During 
the second session of this Congress, we 
passed a bill for the relocation, rehabili- 
tation, and social and economic develop- 
ment of the members of the Seneca Na- 
tion. 

There are three categories of money 
which will be paid under this act. The 
first category is that of direct damages 
sustained as a result of the encroachment 
of the reservoir. This includes the sur- 
face and subsurface value of the land 
to be inundated, together with the value 
of the dwelling places, barns, outbuild- 
ings, and other improvements to be de- 
molished. The act we have passed au- 
thorizes a payment of $1,289,060 for 
these purposes. 

The second category is that of indirect 
damages. The act allows $945,573 for 
such items as payment for relocation, for 
the lost use of timber, fish, fruits, berries, 
and herbs and for the loss of enjoyment 
of ready access to the river bottom. Also 
included are compnesation for the loss 
of sand and gravel in the riverbed, the 
cost of supplying domestic water at the 
two relocation sites, together with the 
leveling, planning, staking, survey, and 
acquisition of the relocation sites. Fi- 
nally, it includes the cost of moving and 
the possible loss of earnings while 
moving. 

The third category of money author- 
ized by this act is to be used to improve 
the economic, social, and educational 
conditions of all of the members of the 
Seneca Nation regardless of whether they 
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are personally affected by the Federal 
project. This act authorizes $12,128,917 
for the construction of new, modern 
homes for the displaced Seneca families, 
for the erection of new tribal community 
buildings, for a 20-year scholarship pro- 
gram and vocational education and coun- 
seling services. The purpose of these 
provisions is to lift the standard of liv- 
ing of the Senecas above the level which 
existed prior to the construction of the 
reservoir and dam so that they will gen- 
erally be better off afterward than they 
were before. 

The majority of the Members of this 
body believe that this is truly a just and 
generous settlement which will provide 
for the continued existence of an ancient 
nation with a great heritage. 

The Supplemental Appropriation Act 
for the fiscal year 1965 included $12,128,- 
917 for this program. 

JUDICIAL: CRIMINAL JUSTICE ACT 


We are a nation dedicated to the pre- 
cept of equal justice for all. However, 
certain practices in our society would 
seem to point to the fact that there is 
one kind of justice for the rich and the 
powerful and another for the poor. One 
of the cruelest forms which poverty takes 
is that in which an indigent defendant is 
denied the resources which are available 
to the affluent defendant. One very im- 
portant resource is the assistance of 
counsel. The sixth amendment to the 
Federal Constitution assures the right to 
assistance of counsel in criminal cases. 
A concern that the mandate of this 
amendment be observed has moved the 
Department of Justice, the American Bar 
Association and the Judicial Conference 
of the United States, as well as distin- 
guished members of the Federal court 
system speaking as individuals, to sup- 
port, the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing adequate representation. In fact, 
proposals for adequate representation for 
indigent defendants in our Federal courts 
have been introduced and studied for 
more than a quarter of a century. It is 
with deep gratification that I report that 
this Democratic-controlled Congress has 
transformed these proposals and recom- 
mendations into public law. 

The need for this legislation is ob- 
vious. Nearly 10,000 persons, more than 
30 percent of the total number of defend- 
ants in Federal criminal cases, annually 
require court-appointed attorneys be- 
cause they are financially unable to re- 
tain their own. The bar has responded 
conscientiously to this obligation but 
there has been a growing realization that 
this procedure does not accomplish the 
full intent of the constitutional provision. 
The court-appointed lawyer must serve 
without compensation. Customarily, he 
is not appointed until long after the ar- 
rest and those appointed are often with- 
out trial experience or familiarity with 
criminal procedures. : 

The legislation enacted this year pro- 
vides for the appointment of counsel to 
represent defendants in felony and mis- 
demeanor cases where defendants are 
financially unable to obtain their own 
counsel. Counsel is appointed either 
from the bar directly or as furnished by 
bar associations or legal aid agencies, as 
each district court shall decide. It is 
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specified that he will be appointed at the 
earliest stage of the proceeding and shall 
continue through each successive stage of 
appeal. 

This act also provides for the compen- 
sation of counsel appointed by the court. 
Counsel so appointed will be compensated 
ata rate not exceeding $15 per hour for 
time spent in Court or before a U.S. Com- 
missioner and $10 per hour for time spent 
out of court, plus reimbursement for rea- 
sonable expenses. Compensation will 
not exceed $500 in a felony case or $300 
in a misdemeanor case but higher com- 
pensation is authorized in extraordinary 
circumstances. 

An important section of this act pro- 
vides compensation for “services other 
than counsel.” Included here are in- 
vestigative, expert, or other services 
which are often necessary to an ade- 
quate defense. 

Each district court and court of ap- 
peals is directed to put its approved plan 
into operation within 1 year after the 
date of the enactment. 

I think the significance of this act is 
well summarized by Ronald Goldfarb in 
his article, “Crime, Wealth, and Justice,” 
in the New Republic of August 22, 1964. 
There he said: 

The Criminal Justice Act, which Congress 
passed, reaches a high water mark in the 
administration of justice, and joins the legis- 
lature in the movement of the judicial and 
executive branches toward more mature and 
civilized standards of social justice. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES SALARY ACT 

The Federal Salary Reform Act of 
1962 was not “just another pay raise“ 
for Government employees. It was a 
“salary reform act“ because it estab- 
lished the principle of comparability of 
Federal and private enterprise salaries 
for the same levels of work. Increas- 
ingly, over the years, Federal salary sys- 
tems had failed to keep pace with the 
Salary systems in private industry. 
President Kennedy recommended that 
Federal employee salaries “be fixed un- 
der well-understood and objective stand- 
ards.” The Federal Salary Reform Act 
of 1962 did just that by providing for 
an annual review of Federal salaries to 
assure continued comparability between 
public and private salaries. The basis 
for executive recommendations for. sal- 
ary changes is a survey of wage scales in 
private industry which is made annually 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In line with this survey, President 
Kennedy recommended that the 88th 
Congress adjust the salaries of Federal 
employees to make them comparable to 
those in private industry. And perhaps 
no President in history gave more public 
support to a Federal employee bill than 
President Johnson did to the Federal 
Employees Salary Act of 1964. In his 
budget message, transmitted to the Con- 
gress on January 21, 1964, he praised the 
principle of comparability as a sound 
principle,” a principle which “is fair to 
the taxpayer, to Government employees, 
and to the Government as an employer.” 
It was his judgment that “Government 
economy will be best served by an upward 
adjustment in salaries” and he recom- 
mended that Congress enact legislation 
to accomplish that end. 
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On August 14, 1964, Presideut John- 
son signed into law the Federal Em- 
ployees Salary Act, the most comprehen- 
sive pay raise bill ever to be passed by 
Congress. It covers more than 1.8 mil- 
lion persons in all three branches of the 
Federal service and provides $556.8 mil- 
lion pay raise for all Federal civilian em- 
ployees and for Federal executives, 
judges, Members of Congress, and legis- 
lative and judicial branch employees. 
Pay increases vary from 3 to 33 percent. 

Equity indicates that Federal officials 
deserved this pay raise. Members of 
Congress had had no pay raise since 1955 
although the cost of living and salaries 
in general continued to rise. Executive 
pay in the Federal Government had not 
been adjusted since 1956. In April, 
President Johnson listed this bill among 
the “must” legislation to be considered 
by Congress during the second session. 
His reasoning, reasoning accepted by 
the majority of the Members of this 
House, is compelling indeed. As he said 
in remarks to the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors on April 17; 

To build good government, the first and 
most urgent need is good people. The pay 
bill soon to be debated in Congress reaches 
into the very essence of urgency if the Gov- 
ernment means to retain excellence and 
quality. 


It is certainly true, as President John- 
son pointed out elsewhere, that: 

It is false economy to offer salaries that 
will attract the mediocre but repel the 
talented. 

DUAL COMPENSATION 


In. August, too, President Johnson 
signed into law a bill which repeals and 
recodifies approximately 250 laws and 
rulings dating back to 1894. It is de- 
signed to revise and codify obsolete laws 
regulating the compensation of retired 
military personnel and the employment 
of civilians in more than one Federal 
position. 

This is a highly technical piece of 
legislation but its major purposes may be 
stated here. Generally, it is intended to 
prohibit Government personnel from 
holding more than one full-time office or 
several part-time positions requiring 
more than 40 hours’ work each week. 

The provisions pertaining to military 
personnel are designed to enable Federal 
agencies, such as the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, to 
hire retired regular officers with technical 
skills which are in short supply. Other 
provisions modify certain advantages 
held by retired military men over other 
Federal civilian personnel, such as vet- 
erans’ preference in cuts in force and in 
employment procedures. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEES HEALTH BENEFITS ACT 

AMENDMENTS 


On March 17, 1964, President John- 
son signed a bill which amends the Fed- 
eral Employees Health Benefits Act of 
1959 in several significant ways. The 
original act of 1959 established a pre- 
paid, voluntary health insurance plan 
for Government workers and their fam- 
ilies with costs to be shared equally by the 
Government and the beneficiaries. The 
5 years of the operation of this plan 
have shown the need for some liberaliza- 
tions and these were made in the amend- 
ments passed this year. 
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The most important changes effected 
by these amendments are as follows: 

First. It increased. the Government 
contributions to family enrollments of 
Women with nondependent husbands so 
that it is the same as the contribution 
made by males. 

Second. It continues the health-ben- 
efits coverage of unmarried children un- 
der family enrollments until they reach 
the age of 21 rather than 19. 

Third. It includes unmarried foster 
children in family enrollments. 

Fourth. It considers all employees 
Who are enrolled in the health-benefits 
program by December 31, 1964, as hav- 
ing enrolled at their first. opportunity. 
This is an important provision. Under 
the original act, in order to be eligible to 
Continue coverage after retirement, an 
employee had either to retire on an im- 
Mediate annuity after at least 12 years 
of service or for disability, or have been 
Continuously enrolled in a plan from his 

opportunity to do so. Some em- 
ployees failed to enroll at their first op- 
Portunity and therefore could not have 
Continued their coverage after retire- 
Ment, With this amendment, an em- 
Ployee who enrolls in a plan on or before 
December 31, 1964, is considered to have 
€nrolled at the first opportunity. 

Fifth. It permits an enrolled employee 
to Cone his coverage while receiving 
Compensation from the Bureau of Em- 
ployees“ Compensation regardless of 
When the illness or injury entitling him 
to such payment occurred. Prior to this 
amendment, an employee who was put 
on compensation from the Bureau of Em- 
Dloyees’ Compensation as the result of 
an injury which was sustained before 
July 1, 1960—the date the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits program went 
into effect—lost his health benefits cov- 
erage. 

GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
REORGANIZATION ACT 


The Reorganization Act of 1949 was 
intended to give the President the au- 
thority to reexamine the organization of 
agencies of the Government and to de- 
termine what changes are necessary to 
Promote the better execution of the laws 
as well as more effective management 
and expeditious administration. 

That act has been amended and ex- 
tended several times but the basic pro- 
Cedure whereby the President is author- 

to submit to Congress plans to 
reorganize agencies through transfer, 
Abolition, or consolidation of agency 
functions has remained the same. AS 
the law now stands each plan submitted 
by the President automatically takes 
effect within 60 days unless it is disap- 
Proved by a simple majority vote in either 

Ouse of Congress. 

The act expired on June 1, 1963. In 
his Budget Message, transmitted to the 
Congress on January 21, 1964, President 
Johnson recommended that the author- 
ity to transmit reorganization plans to 
Congress be reinstated. On July 2 he 
Signed Public Law 88-351, which ex- 
tended the Reorganization Act through 
June 1, 1965. It also stipulated that the 
authority to submit reorganization plans 
does not extend to the creation of a new 
executive department. 
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Through the years, presidential use of 
the authority granted by this act has re- 
sulted in reduced expenditures, in- 
creased efficiency, and the elimination of 
much overlapping and duplication of 
effort. It can be expected that com- 
parable benefits will continue to accrue. 

PRESIDENTIAL TRANSITION ACT 


In my report at the close of the first 
session of the 88th Congress, I spoke of 
the Presidential Transition Act and re- 
ported that it was then in conference. 
Happily, differences in the bills passed 
by the Senate and by this House were 
compromised and that very important 
measure was signed by President John- 
son in March of this year. 

This legislation was requested by 
President Kennedy upon the recommen- 
dation of the President’s Commission on 
Campaign Costs. As that Commission 
pointed out: 

In 1952-53, the cost to a special Republi- 
can committee of the transition period be- 
tween the election and the inauguration 
exceeded $200,000. In 1960-61, the Cost to 
the Democratic National Committee totaled 
at least $360,000. These funds were used 
largely to pay for office space, communica- 
tions, staff salaries, and transportation. 
These costs have increased the financial 
pressures on the parties. The persons 
primarily involved are no longer candidates 
for office; they are the President-elect and 
Vice President-elect of the United States. 


Certainly, it is not correct to regard 
the President-elect as a private citizen 
between the election in November and 
the inauguration on January 20, Cer- 
tainly, the expenses for travel, communi- 
cation, office space, printing, and so 
forth, are Government expenses, not pri- 
vate or partisan expenses. And certain- 
ly, it is in the national interest for the 
Government to support the orderly 
transfer of executive power. 

As passed, this act authorizes the Ad- 
ministrator of the General Services Ad- 
ministration to provide to a nonincum- 
bent President-elect and Vice President- 


elect office space, compensation for staff: 


personnel, experts and consultants, and 
payments of travel expenses, subsistence 
allowances, communications, and print- 
ing services. It also authorizes the Ad- 
ministrator, 6 months after the in- 
auguration of a new President, to pro- 
vide similar services to an outgoing 
President and Vice President. 

An appropriation of up to $900,000 for 
any one presidential transition was au- 
thorized and funds appropriated will re- 
main available during the fiscal year in 
which the transition takes place and in 
the following fiscal year. 

ADMINISTRATIVE CONFERENCE ACT 


In 1954-55, President Eisenhower, re- 
sponding to pressure from the bar, the 
public, and some of the regulatory agen- 
cies, established an Administrative Con- 
ference to study problems caused by the 
expansion of regulatory and administra- 
tive agencies. And in 1961-62, President 
Kennedy established a second temporary 
Conference. Both were established by 
Executive order. One of the recommen- 
dations of the Conference established 
by President Kennedy, the establishment 
of a permanent administrative confer- 
ence, led to the enactment of a very 
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significant piece of legislation during the 
second session of the 88th Congress, 

The Administrative Conference Act 
establishes a permanent Administrative 
Conference of the United States to for- 
mulate recommendations for the im- 
provement of administrative procedures 
within Federal agencies. The main body 
of the Conference will be an assembly 
consisting of a Chairman, appointed by 
the President for a 5-year term; an 11 
man Council, appointed by the President 
for 3 year terms; and a flexible number 
of members which may vary from 75 to 
91. The number of members drawn from 
the Government will constitute one-third 
or two-fifth of the total number, depend- 
ing upon the number of members. The 
nongovernmental members will be se- 
lected in such a manner as to provide 
broad representation of the views of pri- 
vate citizens and will be members of the 
bar, scholars in the field of administra- 
tive law or government, or others 
especially informed by knowledge and 
experience with respect to Federal ad- 
ministrative procedure. 

The power of this Conference will be 
limited to study and making recom- 
mendations to the Congress, the Presi- 
dent, and/or the Judicial Conference. 

This is a very important act. The ad- 
ministration of regulatory and other 
statutes enacted by Congress substan- 
tially affects large numbers of private in- 
dividuals and many areas of business 
and economic activity. The protection 
of public and private interests requires 
continuing attention to the administra- 
tive procedure of Federal agencies to in- 
sure maximum efficiency and fairness. 
Only a Conference such as this can pro- 
vide the overall view of administrative 
problems which is necessary if they are 
to be solved. An appropriation of 
$250,000 is authorized but this act will 
save a great deal of money in the long 
run, not only for the agencies but also 
for the citizens who must deal with the 
agencies and departments of the Federal 
Government. 

COIN SHORTAGE 


A very severe shortage of coins, which 
has caused inconvenience and hardship 
for many businesses, has been felt in 
all sections of the country in the past 
year. The solution to the shortage, of 
course, is the production of more coins, 
and that is what the Treasury Depart- 
ment is undertaking to do. Congress 
provided the funds for around-the-clock 
operation of both mints, 24 hours a day, 
7 days a week. We also provided the 
funds for a new mint which should be 
in operation in Philadelphia within 3 
years and should produce as many coins 
as the two present mints combined. A 
more immediate alleviation of the short- 
age can be anticipated as a result of 
temporary legislation passed in August 
of this year. 

This legislation permits the Secretary 
of the Treasury to continue to have coins 
inscribed with the year 1964“ until any 
July 1 or January 1 after the enactment 
of the legislation, whenever he deter- 
mines that an adequate supply of coins 
is available. This measure is designed 
to discourage the continued hoarding of 
1964-date coins by making it uneconom- 
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ical. If there are 16 billion coins bear- 
ing the inscription “1964” as compared 
to about 4 billion for 1963, it is unlikely 
that any of the 1964 coins will acquire 
much numismatic value by reason of 
their date. The Treasury estimates that 
as many as a billion new coins which 
are now being hoarded will come into 
circulation as a result of this legislation. 
ALASEA 


The Alaska Omnibus Act of 1959 au- 
thorized Federal grants of $28.5 million 
over a 5-year period to help Alaska con- 
vert from territorial status to statehood. 
The grant authorization was scheduled 
to expire on June 30, 1964. By that time 
Alaska was expected to meet, from its 
own revenues, the cost of governmental 
responsibilities which had formerly been 
met by the Federal Government. 

However, on March 27, 1964, one of 
the worst earthquakes in modern history 
hit the State of Alaska. Severe damage, 
estimated at $750 million, was inflicted 
over a 450,000-square-mile area. The 
State’s fishing and canning industries 
were virtually destroyed and its petro- 
leum industry was extensively damaged. 

On April 1, President Johnson an- 
nounced that he would ask Congress for 
$50 million in new funds. On April 6 a 
bill providing this amount for emergency 
relief was passed by both Houses of this 
Congress and on the following day it 
was signed by the President. 

Technically this measure, Public Law 
88-296, did not appropriate money for 
Alaska, but, rather, for the emergency 
disaster relief fund. This fund is ad- 
ministered by the Office of Emergency 
Planning to assist in the restoration of 
public facilities in disaster areas. That 
fund had fallen to approximately $19 
million, an amount inadequate to meet 
the situation in Alaska. The funds ap- 
propriated by this act were made avail- 
able to the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning for allocation to the Government 
agencies which are participating in 
Alaskan relief work. 

On the same day, April 7, President 
Johnson announced that he would ask 
Congress for additional funds to help 
keep Alaska’s State and local govern- 
ment from bankruptcy in the fiscal years 
1965 and 1966. He said that he would 
seek the funds by an amendment to the 
Alaska Omnibus Act in the form of a 
2-year extension of the grants under that 
act. On April 23, President Johnson 
recommended this action to Congress. 


On May 27, 1964, President Johnson 
signed Public Law 88-311 authorizing 
$23.5 million for this purpose to run 
through June 30, 1966. This act also ex- 
tended until June 30, 1966, the period in 
which Federal agencies may continue to 
provide services which are normally pro- 
vided by the State and during which 
property used for such purposes may be 
transferred to the State. 

This was very necessary legislation. 
That portion of Alaska which normally 
provides over 50 percent of the State’s 
revenues was the portion which suffered 
the most serious earthquake damage. As 
the report of our Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee noted: 

The State's ability to carry on its normal 
functions, to supply matching funds for es- 
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sential Federal grant-in-aid programs, and to 
finance other programs has been crippled. 


A third action taken by the Congress 
for the relief of Alaska was contained in 
Public Law 88-317, the deficiency ap- 
propriation for the fiscal year 1964. In- 
cluded in this measure were $41,370,000, 
for various programs in Alaska. These 
included repair and replacement of dam- 
aged facilities by the Forest Service, Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, Public Health 
Service, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 
and the Alaskan Railroad. Also in- 
cluded were funds for the Federal Re- 
construction and Development Planning 
Commission, for the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and for the extended transition 
grants to the State government author- 
ized by Public Law 88-311. 

And in August President Johnson 
signed into law a further measure de- 
signed to aid Alaska. This legislation 
was based upon the recommendations of 
the Federal Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment Planning Commission which had 
been set up by President Johnson in April 
to make proposals for long-range recon- 
struction of the State’s economy after 
the earthquake of March 27. On May 27 
he asked Congress to amend the Alaska 
Omnibus Act of 1959 to provide special 
assistance for Alaska in Federal pro- 
grams. Public Law 88-451 does just 
that. It authorizes an increase in the 
Federal share for reconstructing Alaskan 
highways from the existing 50 percent to 
94.9 percent and authorizes an appro- 
priation of up to $15 million to cover th 
increase, $ 

It also authorizes the Farmers Home 
Administration, the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, and the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency to adjust or 
cancel the indebtedness of Alaskan bor- 
rowers owning earthquake-damaged 
property. The Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency is authorized to make 
grants of up to $25 million for Alaskan 
urban renewal projects and to increase 
the 75 percent Federal share of costs.in 
disaster areas to 90 percent, with the 
remaining 10 percent to be paid by State 
or local funds. 

The Small Business Administration is 
authorized to make disaster loans with 
a maximum maturity of 30 years—in- 
stead of the current 20 years—to home- 
owners in Alaska and those areas of 
California and Washington declared to 
be earthquake disaster areas. 

The Army Corps of Engineers was 
granted authority to modify previously 
authorized civil works projects to deal 
with earthquake damage and $10 million 
was authorized for this purpose. 

The President was authorized to make 
additional grants to the State of Alaska 
of up to $5.5 million to match, on a 50-50 
basis, any funds provided by the State 
to pay the costs of retiring or adjusting 
outstanding home mortgage obligations, 

Finally, this act authorized a maxi- 
mum of $55,650,000 to carry out the obli- 
gations authorized by the other provi- 
sions of the bill. This authority runs 
through June 30, 1967. 

PUERTO RICO COMMISSION 


In my report last year, I spoke of the 
United States-Puerto Rico Commission 
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on the status of Puerto Rico. At that 
time; both Houses of the Congress had 
passed legislation establishing such a 
commission but minor differences in the 
bills delayed final action until the sec- 
ond session. On February 20, President 
Johnson signed Public Law 88-271, the 
measure establishing the Commission. 

The Commission, to be composed of 
seven U.S. members and six mem- 
bers to be designated at the option 
of Puerto Rico, is directed to study all 
factors bearing upon the present and 
future relationship between the United 
States and Puerto Rico, including existe 
ing applicable laws, treaties, constitu- 
tions, and agreements. It’s powers will 
be purely advisory. 

The Commission is required to render a 
report to the legislatures and heads of 
Government of the United States and 
Puerto Rico by the opening day of the 
second session of the 89th Congress— 
January 1966—but not sooner than 1 year 
from the date of the organization of the 
Commission or the date of the appoint- 
ment of the six Puerto Rican members, 
whichever date is latest. 

This act also authorizes an appropria- 
tion of up to $250,000 from the U.S. 
Treasury to finance the operations of 
the Commission, Expenses will be 
shared equally by the United States and 
Puerto Rico. The appropriations act 
for the Department of the Interior and 
related agencies for the fiscal year 1965 
included an appropriation of $250,000 for 
the Puerto Rican Commission, the full 
amount authorized by Public Law 88-271. 

HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 


In my report at the close of the 1st 
session of the 88th Congress, I referred 
briefly to the historical documents bill 
which, at that time, had been passed 
only by this House. I am happy to re- 
port now that the Senate has also passed 
that measure and that on July 28 it be- 
came Public Law 88-383. 

The legislation was recommended by 
the National Historical Publications 
Commission and endorsed by President 
Kennedy in 1963. In a February 5, 1964, 
letter to the General Services Admin- 
istrator, President Johnson expressed 
hope that the Senate would join the 
House in approving the measure this 
year. 

This legislation is intended to make 
possible more extensive collecting, pre- 
serving, compiling, microfilming, and 
publishing of documentary source ma- 
terials significant to the history of the 
United States. Prior to the enactment 
of this legislation, these activities were 
carried on by private groups with occa- 
sional Government help. But because 
of the limited finances of these groups, 
much material of historical significance 
is not available to those who have need 
of it. Government grants will provide 
means of implementing and extending 
the activities of the private groups. 

As passed, this measure authorizes the 
General Services Administrator to allo- 
cate funds to public and nonprofit pri- 
vate organizations for carrying out 
these activities. The Administrator is 
requested to consult with the National 
Historical Publications Commission be- 
fore making the grants. It authorizes 
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an appropriation to the General Serv- 
ices Administration of $500,000 annually 
for 5 years, beginning in the fiscal year 
1965, for allocation, 

An editorial in the Washington Post 
of August 15, 1964, rightly referred to 
this act as “the most significant govern- 
Mental program of this kind in our 
history. 

The Supplemental Apropriations Act 
for 1965 included $350,000 for historical 
Publications grants. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING 
ARTS 


In 1958, the Congress authorized the 
Construction of a National Cultural 
Center in the District of Columbia pro- 
vided that within 5 years a board of 
trustees could raise the estimated $45 
million needed. By 1963 only $13 mil- 
lion had been raised and, as I noted in 
my report last year the 88th Congress 
extended to September 2, 1966, the time 
in which funds could be collected by the 
board of trustees. 

In January of this year President 
Johnson signed Public Law 88-260, a 
Measure which renamed the National 
Cultural Center as the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts and des- 
ignated it as the sole national memorial” 
to President Kennedy within Washing- 
ton, D.C., and its environs. 

This act also authorizes an appropria- 
tion of up to $15.5 million in Federal 
grants for the construction of the Center 
but any such grants will have to be 
Matched dollar-for-dollar with funds 
from private donations. The trustees 
are granted authority to borrow up to 
$15.4 million from the Treasury to 

ce necessary parking facilites for 
the Center. 

On July 7, 1964, President Johnson 
Signed Public Law 88-356, which made 
appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior and other related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965. 
That act appropriated up to $15.5 mil- 
lion for construction of the Center, the 
full amount authorized for Federal 
Matching funds by Public Law 88-260. 
An additional $2.5 million was appro- 
Priated for the purchase of additional 
land and $225,000 to assist business firms 
Which will have to be relocated because 
Of the construction. 

This legislation is fitting and proper. 

€ new name adopted more closely de- 
fines the type of performances which will 
be held in the Center. It will be an ar- 
chitectural ornament to the Capital City 
of this Nation, a useful facility, and a 
fitting token to the memory of a many- 
Sided President. As the report of the 
Public Works Committee of this House 
Observed, President Kennedy was not 
Only concerned with the immediate prob- 
lems of everyday government but also— 
“with the quality of the American civili- 
Zation which he led. Nothing could 
Serve as a better tribute to this spacious 
View than a national cultural center.” 
NATIONAL ARTS AND CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 

ACT 

In August of this year, this Demo- 
Cratic-controlled Congress psased legis- 
lation creating in the Executive Office 
of the President a 25-member National 
Council on the Arts. This is another 
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famous first“ for the 88th Congress, a 
particularly dramatic first“ because of 
the long history of efforts to enact leg- 
islation of this nature. A bill to create 
a Federal Arts Council was first intro- 
duced in the Congress in 1877; many 
efforts have been made since that time 
to do what we have done this year. The 
basic principles of this legislation have 
the endorsement of former President 
Eisenhower, the late President Kennedy, 
and President Johnson. Success after 
so many years is indeed gratifying. 

The National Council on the Arts au- 
thorized by this act will be composed of 
a full-time Chairman and 24 members 


appointed by the President from among 
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private citizens widely recognized for 
their broad knowledge, experience, or 
profound interest in the arts. 

The Council is directed to recommend 
ways to maintain and increase the cul- 
tural resources of the United States, to 
propose methods to promote private ini- 
tiative in the arts, to advise and consult 
with Government agencies at all levels 
on methods of coordinating existing re- 
sources and facilities and of fostering 
the arts nationally and internationally, 
and to conduct studies and make recom- 
mendations on promoting creativity and 
increased opportunity in the arts and 
on encouraging greater citizen enjoy- 
ment of the arts. A specific section of 
the act assures that the Federal Govern- 
ment is not permitted to direct, super- 
vise, or control the policy or program 
of any group, State, or State agency in- 
volved in the arts. A ceiling of $150,000 
was set on funds to be appropriated for 
the Council. 

The encouragement and support of the 
arts, while primarily a matter of local 
and private initiative, is also an appro- 
priate matter of concern for the Federal 
Government. The arts fulfill basic hu- 
man needs, and the arts and the creative 
spirit which motivates them and which 
they personify are a valued and essen- 
tial part of the Nation’s resources. In 
a speech at Amherst College, President 
Kennedy said: 

I look forward to an America which will 
steadily raise the standards of artistic ac- 
complishment and which will steadily en- 
large cultural opportunities for all of our 
citizens. And I look forward to an America 
which commands respect throughout the 
world not only for its strength but for its 
civilization as well. 


Certainly this act should bring that 
America a little closer to reality. 

The Supplemental Appropriation Act 
for the fiscal year 1965 included $50,000 
for this Council. 

AGRICULTURE 


In his message on the agricultural 
economy, transmitted to Congress on 
January 31, 1964, President Johnson 
enumerated the three basic goals of the 
present administration's agricultural pol- 
icy: “higher farm income, reduced farm 
surpluses, and lower governmental 
costs.” During the past 3 years, under 
two Democratic Presidents working with 
a Democratic-controlled Congress, great 
progress has been made toward the 
achievement of these goals. In 1963 
gross farm income was $3.2 billion higher 
than it was in 1960, an increase of 8 per- 
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cent. During that same period, net farm 
income per farm rose from $2,961 to 
$3,425 for a gain of 16 percent. Gov- 
ernment stocks of feed gains have de- 
clined from their 1961 high of 85 mil- 
lion tons to 63 million tons, enabling the 
Government to save $230 million a year 
on storage and other carrying charges. 
Agricultural exports in 1963 were $5.6 
billion, the highest in history. Farmers 
were able to purchase an estimated $800 
million more in farm equipment from 
1960 to 1963 than they would have been 
able to buy with a 1960 level of income. 
This is indeed a remarkable record. 

Many are prone to dwell upon urban 
problems and to give too little heed to the 
agricultural economy. What must be 
remembered is that in a closely inter- 
related economy such as ours, the health 
of one sector affects all others. 

Those who would attempt to make 
agriculture appear insignificant often 
cite the fact that farms account for only 
a little over 7 percent of the total employ- 
ment in the United States. But this is a 
very misleading figure. A gross farm in- 
come estimated at $40 billion in 1963, 
farm expenses in 1963 of about $27.7 bil- 
lion, including a multitude of purchases 
from the nonagricultural sectors of the 
economy, and 1963 capital equipment 
outlays by farmers of approximately $5 
billion, or nearly 13 percent of the total 
for the economy as a whole,-are signifi- 
cant figures. Any decline in net farm in- 
come reduces the profitability of farming 
and will be reflected in the income and 
employment of the nonfarm sectors of 
the economy. 

It is just and prudent that the Con- 
gress of the United States devote itself 
to the prosperity of the individual farm- 
ers and of the agricultural sector as a 
whole. This Democratic-controlled Con- 
gress has done just that. The entire Na- 
tion will benefit from the programs en- 
acted in the past 2 years. 

The Department of Agriculture, of 
course, is the agency primarily concerned 
with the agricultural economy. For the 
fiscal year 1964, we appropriated $6,224.- 
370,215 to enable that Department to 
carry on its activities in the areas of re- 
search, education, conservation, market- 
ing, regulation, agricultural adjustment, 
surplus disposal, and rural development. 
The Supplemental Appropriation Act 
passed in 1963 appropriated an addi- 
tional $32,610,000 for that Department. 

And in 1964 we appropriated $5,137,- 
162,200 for the Department for the fiscal 
year 1965. This was in addition to a 
deficiency appropriation of $31,250,000 
for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year 1964. 

FEED GRAINS 


One of the most important bills de- 
signed to augment recent advances in 
the agricultural economy was passed 
during the Ist session of the 88th 
Congress. The voluntary feed-grains 
program, authorized in 1961 and ex- 
tended in 1962, marked the beginning 
of a solution to the crucial problem of 
exorbitant surpluses in feed grains. 

Legislation extending and amending 
the earlier feed grains acts was passed 
last year. I described the provisions of 
the 1963 act in detail in my report at the 
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only say that the 1963 act continued the 
feed-grains acreage diversion program 
under which the Government offers in- 
centives, such as land diversion pay- 
ments and price supports, to farmers who 
take feed-grain acreage out of produc- 
tion. This has been a highly success- 
ful program in eliminating the expensive 
surpluses of feed grains. 
WHEAT-—COTTON 


A grave concern of both President 
Kennedy and President Johnson, as well 
as of this Congress, was the drastic de- 
cline in the income of wheat producers. 
Because of the rejection of mandatory 
Federal controls in a referendum in the 
spring of 1963, it was expected that 
wheat prices would plunge from $1.82 
per bushel last year to $1.25 in 1964. It 
was also estimated that in the absence 
of legislation, wheat producers would re- 
ceive between $500 and $700 million 
less in 1964 than they had in 1963. 
In his message on the agricultural econ- 
omy, transmitted to the Congress on 
January 31, President Johnson urged the 
prompt enactment of legislation to avert 
this decline. 

The plight of the cottongrowers was 
no better. In my report at the close of 
the first session I described the problems 
of those farmers in some detail. Here I 
will repeat only the broad outlines of the 
problem. Increased production, the 
rapid growth of imported cotton, and 
the compensation to cotton from textiles 
made with artificial fibers have made the 
earlier cotton programs no longer work- 
able. Up to this time, the Government 
has supported domestic raw cotton prices 
and provided exporters with a subsidy to 
make the supported cotton competitive 
in world markets. Because of the 
changes in the cotton industry to which 
I have referred, the Government’s sup- 
port program had resulted in a decline 
in cotton sales, an increase in the stock- 
piles of cotton, and a decrease in the 
growers’ acreage allotments. It was ob- 
vious that the existing legislation was not 
meeting the needs of the producer, the 
cotton handler, the mill, or the con- 
sumer. 

In his message on the agricultural 
economy, transmitted to the Congress on 
January 31, President Johnson recom- 
mended that Congress enact legislation 
designed to meet the present needs of 
the cotton industry, the second largest 
industry in the United States. 

In December 1963, this House passed 
a bill covering just the cotton program. 
On March 6, the Senate passed a bill 
providing for a cotton program very 
similar to the one favored by this body. 
But the Senate bill added a program for 
the wheatgrowers. On April 8, this 
body agreed to the Senate version of 
the bill and on April 15 it was signed by 
President Johnson. By that time the 
wheat planting season had already begun 
and this Congress was very anxious that 
a program to avert the drastic decline in 
income for the wheat producers be en- 
acted as quickly as possible. 

The provisions of this very important 
act may be summarized as follows: 

For cotton: First, it authorized the 
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Secretary of Agriculture, through July 
31, 1966, to make subsidy payments, with 
cotton from Government stockpiles, to 
domestic cotton handlers or domestic 
textile mills on their purchases of US.- 
grown cotton. This provision is in- 
tended to lower the costs of cotton pur- 
chased by domestic mills to a level com- 
parable to the export price of U.S. cot- 
ton. As I explained last year, domestic 
cotton prices have been supported at a 
level of nearly 32g cents a pound, but 
the world market price of cotton is 24 
cents a pound, Therefore, U.S. cotton 
can be sold in foreign markets for con- 
siderably less than it can be purchased in 
the United States. This situation has 
discriminated against U.S. textile manu- 
facturers and accentuated the surplus 
problem by encouraging the substitution 
of synthetic fibers for cotton. Until 
August 1, 1964, the level of the subsidy 
to domestic mills was set by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Since then he 
has been required to set the subsidy at a 
level which will assure the mills of cot- 
ton at a cost not exceeding the export 
price of U.S. cotton. The effect is to 
require that the domestic mill subsidy 
be at the same rate as the export sub- 
sidy. 

Second, it establishes new acreage al- 
lotment and price support systems for 
the years 1964 and 1965. The details of 
these two systems need not be enumer- 
ated here. I might point out that these 
systems are intended to reduce cotton 
production and lower the cotton market 
price in the United States while permit- 
ting smaller farmers, with high produc- 
tion costs, to receive a high return on 
their crop. 

Third, it authorizes the expenditure of 
$10 million each year by the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish a special re- 
search program to lower the cost of 
growing cotton. 

Fourth, it establishes export acreage 
programs for 1964 and 1965 under which 
farmers, if they wish to plant cotton 
above their regular allotment for sale 
into export channels at the low world 
price, may do so at the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The Secretary 
is authorized to allow this only to the ex- 
tent, if any, that such overplanting will 
not prevent the reduction of the cotton 
surplus. 

For wheat: This act sets up a volun- 
tary wheat marketing certificate pro- 
gram for 1964 and 1965 under which 
farmers who comply with their acreage 
allotments and agree to participate in a 
land-diversion program will receive price 
supports and land-diversion payments. 

On April 11, 1964, President Johnson 
signed the wheat-cotton bill into law. 
On that occasion he “thanked all the 
Members of the Congress who worked 
so long, so courageously, so hard, to 
bring this legislation to final success. 
They acted in the highest traditions of 
the Congress. They acted promptly, ef- 
fectively, speedily.” 

He also very well summed up the pur- 
poses and anticipated results of this act 
when he called it “a piece of legislation 
that I think will bring new hope, new 
encouragement, and new prosperity to 
the farms of America.” 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT SLATIONS 


I spoke in my last report of the bill 
passed during the first session of this 
Congress which authorized $12 million 
in matching grants to be apportioned 
among the States for the construction 
of research facilities at State agricul- 
tural experiment stations. This is a 3- 
year authorization and is intended to fa- 
cilitate further utilization research— 
the finding of new markets and new 
uses for agricultural products. The re- 
sults of this research contribute much 
to the well-being of the Nation’s agri- 
cultural program. As President John- 
son pointed out in his special message 
on the agricultural economy, our agri- 
cultural problems are “problems of 
abundance, not of scarcity.” Certainly, 
then, the search for new markets and 
new. uses for our agricultural abundance 
are essential. 

FOOD MARKETING STUDY 


In his message on the agricultural 
economy, transmitted to Congress on 
January 31, 1964, President Johnson 
said: - 

The recent changes in the marketing struc- 
ture for distribution of food are as revolu- 
tionary as those in production. There are 
some 200,000 retail grocery stores, but we 
know that $1 out of every $2 spent for 
groceries goes to fewer than 100 corporate, 
voluntary, or cooperative chains, Our infor- 
mation about how this greatly increased 
concentration of power is affecting farmers, 
handlers, and consumers Is inadequate. The 
implications of other changes that take place 
as vertical integration and contract farming 
have not been fully explored. 


In his March 29 news conference, 
President Johnson announced that he 
was preparing draft legislation and let- 
ters to congressional leaders embodying 
his recommendation that Congress es- 
tablish a bipartisan commission to study 
and appraise the changes taking place in 
the American food industry.” On April 
1, he submitted draft legislation to ac- 
complish this purpose. 

In June of this year, Congress enacted 
a bill establishing a National Commis- 
sion on Food Marketing. This body will 
be composed of five Senators, five Mem- 
bers of this House, and five members 
appointed by the President from outside 
of the Government. It is directed to 
study and appraise the marketing struc- 
ture of the food industry, to make such 
interim reports as it deems advisable, 
and to submit a final report on its “find- 
ings and conclusions” to the President 
and Congress by July 1, 1965. An ex- 
penditure of $1,500,000 was authorized. 

This is a very significant piece of legis- 
lation. At this time, information which 
would permit an informed judgment 
concerning the effects of the recent 
changes in the food industry is not avail- 
able. As President Johnson pointed out 
in his letters to Congress accompanying 
the draft legislation: 

We do not know whether benefits of ad- 
vanced technology are being fairly distri- 
buted among farmers, processors, distribu- 
tors and consumers. We do not know wheth- 
er shifts in bargaining powers require new 
laws. We do not know enough about the 
new character of the industry to determine 
the extent of the benefits and the need for 
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any relief from hardship which may be 
necessary. 

What we do know is that since 1947 

amount received by the farmer for 

$10 worth of foodstuffs has declined 15 
Percent while the price paid by the 
housewife has risen 18 percent. ‘The 
Spread between what the farmer receives 
and what the consumer pays has widen 
2 to 3 percent in each of the last 10 years. 
fact, the farmers share of the con- 
Sumers' food dollar declined from 47 
cents in 1950 to 37 cents in 1964. It is 
important that these changes be studied 
and appraised so that farmers and busi- 
ness people make appropriate adjust- 
Ments and so that the Government may 
Properly discharge its responsibility to 

e consumers of this Nation. It is an- 
ticipated that the findings of the Com- 
Mission will aid the President and the 
Congress in this area, 

The Supplemental Appropriation Act 
for the fiscal year 1965 included an ap- 
Propriation of $700,000 for this Commis- 

on. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 


The recognition by Congress of the 
Vital need to protect and develop this 
Nation’s rich heritage of natural re- 
Sources is unquestionably of benefit to all 
citizens. Our record in this area over 
. the past 2 years has been outstanding. 
Indeed, as I pointed out earlier, many 
Commentators have begun to refer to 
this as “The Conservation Congress.” 

The National Park Service in the De- 
Partment of the Interior is charged with 
Promoting and regulatingthe use of na- 
tional parks, monuments, and similar 
reservations in order to “conserve the 
Scenery and the natural and historic ob- 
Jects and the wildlife therein and to pro- 
Vide for the enjoyment of the same in 
such manner and by such means as will 
leave them unimpaired for the enjoy- 
Ment of future generations.” The appro- 
Priation for the National Park Service 
for the fiscal year 1964 was $112,524,500 
&nd for the fiscal year 1965, $115,573,600 

OUTDOOR RECREATION ACT 


The development of our outdoor rec- 
Teation resources will be accelerated by 
the Outdoor Recreation Act passed in 
1963. I described the background and 
Provisions of this major piece of legisla- 
tion in my report last year. Here I might 
briefly repeat the purposes and general 
Outline of the act. It is the result of a 
1962 report of the Outdoor Recreation 

urces Review Commission which 
found a tremendous demand for outdoor 
recreation areas and facilities. Accord- 
ingly, this act gave to the Bureau of Out- 
r Recreation, established in the De- 
Partment of the Interior in 1962, overall 
dership responsibility in the nation- 
Wide recreation effort. It is charged with 
the responsibility of formulating a na- 
tionwide outdoor recreation plan, of en- 
Couraging regional and intergovernmen- 
cooperation, of sponsoring and engag- 

in research and of promoting the 
taolig use of outdoor recreation facili- 

es, 


This act and the activities of the Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation to implement 
its objectives will constitute the afirma- 
tive program which is needed to insure 
the best possible use of those resources 
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which will be rapidly swallowed up for 


other uses if they are not adequately pro- 


tected and utilized. 

For the fiscal year 1964, we appropri- 
ated $1,900,000 for the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation. And the appropriation 
act for the Department of the Interior 
for the fiscal year 1965 included an ap- 
propriation of $2,700,000 for that Bu- 
reau. 

FIRE ISLAND NATIONAL SEASHORE 

The 1962 report of the Outdoor Recre- 
ation Resources Commission, mentioned 
above as the impetus for the Outdoor 
Recreation Act, said: 

Highest priority should be given to acqui- 
sition of areas located closest to major pop- 
ulation centers and other areas that are im- 
mediately threatened. The need is critical— 
opportunity to place these areas in public 
ownership is fading each year as other uses 
encroach. 


Probably no action of the Congress 
could be more in line with this recom- 
mendation than the act passed during 
this session establishing the Fire Island 
National Seashore. 

Fire Island is a natural barrier reef 
just off the south shore of Long Island, 
in the State of New York. Its overall 
length is 31 miles and its width varies 
from some 200 yards to one-half mile. 
Its surface area is unspoiled and there 
are no roads on the island. The western 
end of the island is within 50 miles of 
New York City and more than 16 million 
people in several States live within a 
100-mile radius. It is one of the few re- 
maining stretches of ocean beach in the 
New York metropolitan region which pos- 
sesses any considerable degree of un- 
spoiled natural beauty; in fact, it is one 
of the few unspoiled beaches now re- 
maining on the entire east coast with its 
vast population. 

This act authorizes the expenditure of 
$16 million for the acquisition of 4,300 
acres on Fire Island. It also establishes 
a 15-member Fire Island National Sea- 
shore Advisory Commission, to be com- 
posed almost entirely of local residents, 
to consult with the Secretary of the In- 
terior on the development of the sea- 
shore. The development will include 
both conservation and recreation. 

The establishment of the Fire Island 
National Seashore is a major accom- 
plishment of a Congress which has 
shown itself to be very mindful of the 
need to preserve our natural resources. 

OZARK NATIONAL SCENIC RIVERWAYS 


The Ozark National Scenic Riverways 
Act, passed during the second session, will 
preserve for the future and for future 
Americans two of the loveliest small 
rivers in the United States, the Current 
River and the Jacks Fork River in the 
State of Missouri. This marks the first 
inclusion in the national park system of 
a recreational and scenic area the es- 
sential feature of which is a free-flowing 
river. 

This act establishes a national park 
through the acquisition of land along 99 
miles of the Current River and 37 miles 
of the Jacks Fork River, not to exceed 
65,000 acres. In addition, it is expected 
that the State of Missouri will donate 
somewhere between 15,000 and 22,000 
acres, and 800 acres will be transferred 
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by the Forest Service to the National 
Park Service. The total area within the 
Ozark National Scenic Riverways will be 
in the neighborhood of 80,000 to 85,000 
acres. 

The act also establishes a seven-mem- 
ber Ozark National Scenic Riverways 
Commission, to exist for 10 years, to ad- 
vise the Secretary of the Interior on the 
development of the area. Development 
costs are estimated at $2,100,000 and this 
act authorizes $7 million for land acqui- 
sition. 

The Ozark National Scenic Riverways 
is so located as to be readily accessible 
to almost 25 million people. It is within 
175 miles of St. Louis, 200 miles of Mem- 
phis and Little Rock, 250 miles of Kansas 
City and Nashville, 300 miles of Louis- 
ville, 350 miles of Des Moines, Indian- 
apolis, and Wichita, and 400 miles of 
Chicago, Lincoln, and Oklahoma City. It 
is an area of national, not merely local, 
significance. 

The two rivers are in their pristine 
state. They are spring-fed streams of 
great purity and beauty. We have in- 
sured that they will stay that way for 
the enjoyment of all our citizens. 

CANYONLANDS NATIONAL PARK 


In September of this year, the Con- 
gress enacted legislation establishing the 
Canyonlands National Park, a 257,640- 
acre area along the Green and Colorado 
Rivers in southwestern Utah. Of the 
land to be included in the park, 90 per- 
cent is already owned by the Federal 
Government and 10 percent by the State 
of Utah. The act authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire the 10 per- 
cent owned by Utah through the ex- 
change of other Federal lands. 

This park constitutes the central por- 
tion of a mighty arid valley filled with 
mazes of canyons, gigantic standing rock 
formations, towering buttes, natural 
bridges or arches, balanced rock forma- 
tions, and other evidences of mighty geo- 
logic forces and millions of years of ero- 
sion. It is a remarkably unusual and 
beautiful area and rivals our finest parks 
in breathtaking scenery. Until recently, 
this area was quite inaccessible and for 
this reason it is well preserved. Because 
of the construction of highways in recent 
years it is already drawing visitors and 
tourists, even though it is undeveloped 
and there is no access to its interior at- 
tractions. The increased accessibility 
makes the opening of this area as a na- 
tional park feasible, but it also makes the 
protection of the area from depredation 
and spoilation necessary. 

The establishment of a national park 
in this area will also help to solve the 
serious economic problems there. 
Southwestern Utah had a tremendous 
boom in the fifties as a result of the dis- 
covery of uranium and the construction 
of facilities for its production. By 1961, 
a downtrend had started as a result of 
the termination of Government uranium 
purchase contracts. Unemployment and 
underemployment spread and remain a 
serious problem to this day. 

The University of Utah has made a 
study of the economic effect of the crea- 
tion of the new park. It reported that 
government and tourist expenditures will 
run $11 million in the first 5 years. This 
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would mean wages and other net income 
of $2.9 million in the area and the gen- 
eration of $5 million of secondary local 
income. 

In the sixth year, the study estimates 
that park visitors will be running at the 
250,000 level and tourist expenditures at 
$3.5 million annually. These figures are 
expected to triple in 15 years and quin- 
tuple in 25 years. 

The new Canyonlands Park, then, will 
be a vast boon to the economic security 
of the area. But it will also be a vast 
boon to all of the citizens of the United 
States as one of the most magnificently 
beautiful areas ever set aside for them. 

WILDERNESS ACT 


One of the most outstanding accom- 
plishments of this Democratic-controlled 
Congress was the enactment of the 
Wilderness Act in August of this year. 
Proposals for legislation of this nature 
have been before the Congress since 1956; 
it had the wholehearted endorsement of 
both President Kennedy and of President 
Johnson. 

For the first time, as national policy, 
parts of the wilderness will be protected 
forever from the clutter of civilization. 
Since 1924, the Chief of the Forest Serv- 
ice and the Secretary of Agriculture have 
set aside areas within the national for- 
ests for wilderness preservation, but until 
this act, there was no statutory authority 
to set aside and retain areas of federally 
owned lands in their natural state. Hav- 
ing been established by administrative 
action of the executive branch, any of 
the wilderness, wild, and primitive areas 
could be similarly declassified and abol- 
ished by administrative action. Also, the 
administrators could, if they so desired, 
change the rules governing the uses al- 
lowed or prohibited within such areas. 
We have now set forth guidelines to gov- 
ern wilderness preservation. This act 
will permit long-range planning and as- 
sure a proper balance in the designation 
of such areas. It is a realistic and pru- 
dent balance between the need for effec- 
tive wilderness preservation and the need 
for land-use programs or legitimate eco- 
nomic or commercial use. 

This act establishes a national wilder- 
ness preservation system and provides 
that all national forest areas already des- 
ignated as wilderness, wild, or canoe be 
brought into the system. All areas 
brought into the system will continue to 
be administered by the Federal agency 
which had jurisdiction before their in- 
clusion. To be designated as wilder- 
ness, an area must contain at least 5,000 
acres of land or be of sufficient size to 
make practicable its preservation and 
use in an unimpaired condition. 

The act directs that within 10 years 
the Secretary of Agriculture must review 
each primitive national forest area, hold 
public hearings, and recommend their 
inclusion in or exclusion from the wilder- 
ness system. The Secretary of the In- 
terior is directed to review roadless na- 
tional park and monument areas and 
wildlife refuges and game ranges to the 
same end, Their recommendations will 
be made to the Congress and inclusion 
will require an act of Congress. 

Commercial enterprises and perma- 
nent roads are prohibited within the wil- 
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derness system, subject to existing pri- 
vate rights. Temporary roads are also 
prohibited except as necessary to meet 
requirements for the administration of 
the wilderness areas. Prospecting is per- 
mitted if carried on in a manner com- 
patible with the preservation of the wil- 
derness environment and mining and 
mineral leasing laws are extended to the 
wilderness areas through December 31, 
1983. No new patents under the mining 
laws will be issued after that date except 
for valid existing claims. As of January 
1, 1984, minerals in the wilderness sys- 
tem will be withdrawn from appropria- 
tion under the mining laws, except for 
valid existing rights. 

The President may authorize pros- 
pecting for water resources, the estab- 
lishment of reservoirs, power projects, 
transmission lines, and other facilities in 
the wilderness areas if he determines 
that such uses will serve the public 
interest. 

This act places approximately 9.1 
million acres of federally owned land 
permanently in the wilderness system. 
The primitive national forest areas to 
be reviewed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture cover approximately 5.4 million 
acres; the roadless national park areas, 
approximately 22.1 million acres; and 
wildlife refuges and game ranges, an- 
other 24.4 million acres. 

Between 1946 and 1960, the popula- 
tion of the United States increased by 
27 percent. In the same interval, how- 
ever, visits to national parks and forests 
and to State parks increased by 221 per- 
cent. Demand for outdoor recreation 
has unquestionably accelerated. In 
1963, for every person in the United 
States there were three visits to recrea- 
tion areas operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In terms of looking to the fu- 
ture, in terms of providing for the recre- 
ation needs of the people, in terms of the 
preservation of the great resources of 
America and the need of a growing pop- 
ulation to know something of the scenic 
wonders of the United States as they 
were when white men first saw them, no 
act is more significant than this. Once 
destroyed, our priceless wilderness herit- 
age can never be replaced. Population 
growth has brought such pressure on 
our open land that without firm legisla- 
tice action there would be a continued 
reduction and, finally, an elimination of 
these beautiful wilderness areas. By this 
act we have secured the benefits of an 
enduring resource of wilderness for the 
American people of present and future 
generations. 

PUBLIC LAND LAW REVIEW COMMISSION 


The first public domain of the United 
States was created when the original 13 
States ceded their lands westward to the 
Mississippi River to the Federal Govern- 
ment as part of the compromises attend- 
ant upon the formation of the Union and 
the adoption of the Constitution. The 
acquisition of the public domain which 
began in 1781 with the State cessions was 
completed in 1867 with the purchase of 
Alaska. The last acquisition in the area 
now constituting the contiguous 48 States 
was accomplished in 1853. Alaska and 
the exchange of lands aside, then, there 
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have been only reductions in the public 
domain in the last 110 years. 

From the beginning, Congress followed 
a policy of disposing of the public lands. 
Statutorily, the policy of the United 
States envisions ultimate disposal of the 
public lands unless specifically directed 
otherwise by the Congress. The Bureau 
of Land Management statistics indicate 
that at the present time there are ap- 
proximately 438 million acres of public 
lands which have not been committed to 
specific use. Of this total, 271 million 
acres are in Alaska and 167 million acres 
are in the 48 contiguous States. 

At present, the various agencies man- 
aging public lands are operating under a 
complex system of public land laws 
which have developed in a patchwork 
fashion since the beginning of the Re- 
public. Thousands of laws now govern 
the management, use, and disposition of 
the public lands of the United States and 
many of them reflect the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the 19th century 
and early 20th. They are, therefore, 
predicated upon essentially obsolete con- 
cepts. 

With this in mind, the Congress, in 
September, enacted legislation authoriz- 
ing the creation of a Public Land Law 
Review Commission. This Commission is 
charged with the responsibility of study- 
ing existing statutes and regulations gov- 
erning public lands, of reviewing policies 
and practices of Federal agencies in this 
field, of compiling the information neces- 
sary for a determination and under- 
standing of the various demands on the 
public lands which now exist and which 
are likely to exist in the future, and of 
recommending the modifications deemed 
necessary in existing laws, regulations, 
policies, and practices. 

The Commission will be composed of 19 
members. Twelve of them will be from 
the Senate and House Committees on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and six will 
be private citizens appointed by the Pres- 
ident. These 18 will select another per- 
son to be the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion. It will issue its recommendations 
by December 31, 1968 and will cease to 
exist after June 30, 1969. 

The act also established an Advisory 
Council to the Commission to be com- 
posed of a liaison officer appointed by the 
head of each Federal department and 
agency interested in public lands and 
25 citizens appointed by the Commission. 

An appropriation of $4 million is au- 
thorized. 

The enactment of this legislation will 
permit a comprehensive review of pub- 
lic land law and modifications in that 
law which will result in the retention. 
management, or disposal of the public 
lands in the manner providing the maxi- 
mum benefit to all citizens. 

The Supplemental Appropriation Act 
for the fiscal year 1965 included $350,000 
for this Commission. 


LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION FUND 


Another measure passed during the 
second session of this Congress is based 
upon the recommendations of the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission. It is also one of the most far- 
sighted conservation steps ever taken by 
the Congress. 
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The report of the Commission, sub- 
mitted to the President and to Congress 
_ in January 1962, emphasized that the key 
elements in the total effort to make out- 
door recreation opportunities available 
to our citizens are the States, local gov- 
ernments, and private enterprise. It 
recommended that the role of the Fed- 
€ral Government should be one of co- 
Operation with the States through tech- 
Nical and financial assistance and that 
Such financial assistance should be in the 
form of grants for planning, for the ac- 
quisition of land and water areas, and for 
the development of facilities for outdoor 
recreation. The Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund Act embodies these rec- 
Ommendations. 

This act establishes a land and water 
Conservation fund, beginning January 1, 
1965, to permit the States to plan, ac- 
Quire, and develop outdoor recreational 
facilities and to permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to acquire recreation areas. 
The life of the fund is limited to 25 years 
Plus such additional time as is required 
to repay the advance appropriations 
from the Federal Government which I 
Shall describe below. 

Sixty percent of the money to be ap- 
Propriated annually by the Fund is ex- 
Clusively for State planning, acquisition, 
and development of outdoor recreation 
facilities. But for the first 5 years the 
President may alter the State-Federa! 
Share by up to 15 percentage points. 
Within this 60 percent, the Secretary of 
the Interior is directed to allocate 40 
Percent equally among all participating 
States and the remaining 60 percent on 
the basis of need. In determining the 
relative needs of the States, the Secretary 
is directed to consider their population, 
the use of their facilities by nonresidents, 
and the extent of Federal programs in 
the various States. No State may receive 
More than 7 percent of the total funds 
and the Federal funds must be matched 
by the States on a 50-50 basis. Funds 
for acquisition and development will be 
Made available to the States only after 
they have submitted a statewide recrea- 
tion plan satisfactory to the Secretary of 
the Interior. : 

The 40-percent of the fund which is 
Set aside for Federal agencies will be used 
partially to offset capital costs for rec- 
Teation and fish and wildlife benefits at 
Newly authorized Federal water develop- 
Ment projects and for land acquisition in 
the national park system, national rec- 
Teation areas, fish and wildlife preserva- 
tion areas and for the acquisition of in- 
holdings within wilderness areas of the 
National forest system and within exist- 
ing boundaries of other national forests 
Where the primary value is outdoor rec- 
reation. The acquisition of up to 500 
acres per forest of land adjacent to exist- 
ing boundaries is permitted if this new 
land will comprise an integral part of a 
forest recreational management area. 
At least 85 percent of the forest lands 
acquired must be in the Eastern United 
States because the greatest need at the 
present time is for the acquisition of 

ds near centers of population. Ap- 
bropriations from the fund are not avail- 
able for land acquisition which is not 
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otherwise authorized by law and no 
money may be used for publicity pur- 
poses. 

The fund will be financed from four 
sources: The first source is admission and 
user fees. The act provides that all ad- 
mission and user fees collected by the 
National Park Service, the Bureau of 
Land Management, the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, the Bureau of 
Reclamation, the Forest Service, the 
Corps of Engineers, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, and the U.S. section of the 
International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission will be paid into the fund. 

The President is authorized to desig- 
nate the areas administered by these 
agencies at which fees will be collected, 
and to establish the fees. Admission fees 
may be charged only at land and water 
areas administered primarily for scenic, 
scientific, historical, cultural, or recrea- 
tional purposes and only at areas admin- 
istered by a Federal agency at which rec- 
reation facilities or services are provided 
at Federal expense. No fees may be 
charged by a Federal agency for the use 
of waters. 

The second source of money for the 
fund is surplus property sales. The act 
provides for the payment into the fund of 
net proceeds from the sale of Federal 
surplus real property. 

The third source is the motor fuels tax. 
Provision is made for the payment into 
the fund of proceeds from the existing 
tax on motorboat fuels. These proceeds 
were previously allotted to the highway 
trust fund. 

The fourth source, to which I referred 
above, is appropriations. The act au- 
thorizes advance appropriations from the 
Treasury Department to help start the 
fund. These appropriations cannot 
average more than $60 million annually. 
They will begin in the fiscal year 1969 
and are authorized for 8 years. In the 
llth fiscal year the fund's operations 
the fiscal year 1976—the fund will repay 
the advance appropriations by turning 
over to the Treasury one-half of its an- 
nual revenues. r 

This is a very important bill for the 
future recreational needs of all our citi- 
zens. It is also a fiscally responsible bill. 


WATER RESOURCES ACT 


Abundant, good water is essential to 
the economic growth and progress of the 
Nation. But at this time water short- 
ages of overwhelming proportions are 
hampering our industries, our agricul- 
ture, our recreation, and our individual 
health and happiness. If current prac- 
tices are continued, by the year 2000 
there will not be enough usable water to 
meet the water needs of parts of 28 of our 
States. It is obvious, then, that a domi- 
nant conservation issue now and for the 
next several decades is the development 
of an adequate water supply for the ex- 
panding needs of the Nation. In addi- 
tion to assuring an abundance of water, 
there is a real need for the stimulation 
of research, investigation, and experi- 
mentation, and for the training of scien- 
tists to engage in water research. 

Public Law 88-379, the Water Re- 
sources Act, is designed to meet all of 
these needs. It authorizes the Secretary 
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of the Interior to make annual grants to 
each State and to Puerto Rico of $75,000 
in the fiscal year 1965, $87,500 in the 
fiscal years 1966 and 1967, and $100,000 
thereafter, to help establish and carry 
on the work, including the training of 
scientists, of water resource research 
centers or institutes at one land-grant 
college in each State. The funds can be 
allocated to another institution rather 
than the land-grant college if that insti- 
tution is designated by the State legis- 
lature. In those States with more than 
one land-grant college, the Governor will 
designate the recipient. And two or 
more States may pool their grants in 
order to form regional centers. 

The act also authorizes an appropria- 
tion to the Secretary of the Interior of 
$1 million in the fiscal year 1965, in- 
creasing by $1 million in each of the suc- 
ceeding 4 years, and continuing at $5 
million each year thereafter, to make 
grants to the States and Puerto Rico to 
pay 50 percent of the cost of carrying 
out specific water-research projects. 
These projects will be approved by the 
Secretary. 

This act also authorizes an appropria- 
tion to the Secretary of the Interior of 
$1 million each year from the fiscal year 
1965 through the fiscal year 1974 for 
grants, contracts, matching, or other ar- 
rangements with educational institu- 
tions—other than those establishing re- 
search centers as described in the first 
grant program above—with foundations, 
private firms and individuals, and with 
Federal, State, and local agencies for 
water research related to the responsi- 
bilities of the Department of the Inte- 
rior. 

Finally, it directs the President to es- 
tablish a center for cataloging current 
and projected research on water re- 
sources, to clarify the responsibilities of 
various Federal agencies for water re- 
sources research, and to coordinate their 
programs. ` 

In signing this bill on July 17, 1964, 
President Johnson rightly declared that 
it “fills a vital need.” 

COMMERCIAL FISHERIES RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT 

In the past 10 years, the U.S. fishing 
industry has dropped from second to 
fifth place in the total world catch and 
is currently facing a crisis. In order to 
aid those States with ailing fishery in- 
dustries and to promote the development 
of new commercial fishing projects, Con- 
gress in 1964 passed the Commercial 
3 Research and Development 

ct. 

This act authorizes a general appro- 
priation of $5 million each year for 5 
years in matching grants to promote 
State commercial fishery research and 
development projects. An apportion- 
ment formula for the funds was estab- 
lished on the basis of the value of the 
fish landed and processed in each State. 

It also provides an additional annual 
appropriation of $400,000 for the first 2 
years and $650,000 for the following 3 
years to be used primarily to restore 
commercial fisheries affected by dis- 
asters. 
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Another annual appropriation of 
$100,000 for 5 years, for use in develop- 
ing new State commercial fisheries, is 
authorized. a 

State projects are to be approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior and in order 
to receive a matching grant a State must 
contribute at least 25 percent of the total 
cost of the project. 

Finally, the act authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to make loans to 
commercial fishermen who wish to 
charter vessels pending construction or 
repair of those lost or damaged as a re- 
sult of the Alaskan earthquake of March 
27, 1964. 


PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS APPROPRIATIONS 


The appropriation for public works 
projects for the fiscal year 1964 included 
$1,633,603,700 for water resources and 
power, of which $1,102,577,500 was for 
construction projects of the Corps of 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in the Department of the Interior. 
Seventy-six new construction starts were 
funded by this appropriation. 

The Public Works Appropriation Act 
for the fiscal year 1965, passed in August 
of this year, included $1,649,336,700 for 
water resources and power projects. 
Fifty-nine Corps of Engineers and five 
Bureau of Reclamation construction 
starts were funded by this act. 

These funds represent the determina- 
tion of this Congress to develop for pres- 
ent and future generations the water 
resources of the Nation’s great river 
basins and drainage areas; namely, the 
New England, the Great Lakes, the Mid- 
dle Atlantic, the Gulf and South Atlan- 
tic, the Lower Mississippi, the Upper 
Mississippi, the Souris and Red, the 
Arkansas, White, and Red, the Rio 
Grande and Gulf, the Missouri, the 
Columbia, the Great, the Colorado, the 
Central Valley, the Central and South 
Pacific, the North Pacific, and the Ten- 
nessee Valley basins and drainage areas. 

PUBLIC WORKS ACCELERATION 


The Public Works Acceleration Act of 
1962 authorized the President to allocate 
$900 million to initiate or accelerate, in 
eligible areas, previously authorized Fed- 
eral public works projects or State or 
local public works projects. The Presi- 
dent was to allocate the funds to areas 
of chronic unemployment. This was a 
significant milestone in the effort to 
Strengthen the economy and provide 
economic security for the unemployed. 

The Supplemental Appropriation Act 
Passed by this Congress in 1963 appro- 
priated $450 million for this program. 
And the Public Works Appropriation 
Act, passed in December 1963, appro- 
priated an additional $30 million for the 
fiscal year 1964 toward this effort. 
Finally, the Public Works Appropriation 
Act for the fiscal year 1965 included an 
appropriation of $4 million for the ac- 
celerated public works program. 

RIVER BASIN DEVELOPMENT 


In my report at the close of the first 
session, I included a brief description 
of the river basin authorization approved 
on December 30, 1963. That action was 


taken after prolonged debate and com- 


promise with the coordinate body. Its 
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enactment assured the continuation of 
work on various flood control and navi- 
gation projects. 

That act, Public Law 88-253, author- 
ized a total appropriation of $816,847,000 
for the fiscal years 1964 and 1965. 

COLORADO RIVER PROJECTS 


In 1956 Congress passed the Colorado 
River Storage Project Act which pro- 
vided for the development of the Upper 
Colorado River Basin. In addition to 
three major dams, the act designated 25 
projects. Two of them, the Navajo and 
the San Juan-Chama irrigation projects, 
were authorized by the Congress in-1962. 

This year we passed legislation author- 
izing the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct three more irrigation projects 
as part of this comprehensive develop- 
ment of this river basin. The three au- 
thorized this year are the Savery-Pot 
Hook, the Bostwick Park, and the Fruit- 
land Mesa projects. These projects 
comprise a series of dams, reservoirs, 
canals, recreation, and fish and wild- 
life facilities at a total cost of $47 million. 

These projects will provide irrigation 
water to approximately 65,000 acres of 
land, and will maintain and strengthen 
the local economies and, concomitantly, 
encourage new industry to settle in the 
area. 

MISSOURI RIVER BASIN 

The Flood Contro! Act of 1944 author- 
ized the construction of a comprehensive 
plan of dams, reservoirs, irrigation 
canals, powerplants, and other works 
for the utilization and control of the 
waters of the Missouri River Basin, with 
the construction work divided between 
the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation of the Department of 
the Interior. A total of $826 million has 
been. authorized for the prosecution of 
the Interior Department’s portion of the 
project. Most of the main-stem works 
authorized by the 1944 act have been 
completed and are in operation, and 
many of the works on the tributaries 
have either been completed or are under 
construction. The River Basin Develop- 
ment authorization of 1963, to which I 
referred above, did not contain provision 
for reclamation fund needs in the Mis- 
souri River Basin for the fiscal year 
1965. 


To enable the Department of the In- 
terior to continue its reclamation pro- 
gram there without interruption, we in- 
creased the authorization for the prose- 
cution of going construction work by $120 
million. This amount, plus an estimated 
balance of $22 million in unused funds, 
will meet the estimated fund needs for 
the fiscal years 1965 and 1966. 

This act also stipulated that no part of 
the funds authorized to be appropriated 
will be available to initiate construction 
of any unit on the project, whether it is 
included in the comprehensive plan of 
1944 or not, unless it is first authorized 
by act of Congress. This provision has 
the effect of requiring the reauthoriza- 
tion of all units which are not presently 
under construction. It was inserted be- 
cause the comprehensive plan authorized 
in 1944 is too far out of date to be con- 
sidered adequate. Also, each unit must 
be considered in relationship to the fi- 
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nancial and economic feasibility of the 
overall project. This provision will pro- 
vide Congress with the proper surveil- 
lance and control over future develop- 
ments and expenditures in the Missouri 
River Basin. 

DIXIE PROJECT, UTAH 


The Dixie region of southwestern Utah 
has an average annual rainfall of only a 
little more than 8 inches. An adequate 
and dependable water supply for irriga- 
tion and for municipal use is a para- 
mount need in the area and plans to pro- 
vide this water supply have been under 
study by the Bureau of Reclamation of 
the Department of the Interior since 
1918. This year we passed legislation 
authorizing such a project. n 

As passed in August of this year, this 
act authorizes $42,700,000 for the con- 
struction of a multipurpose project in the 
Virgin River Basin of southwestern Utah. 
The principle project facilities will be two 
reservoirs, one powerplant, canals, and 
distribution and drainage systems. A 
total of about 21,000 acres will receive 
irrigation water as a result of this project 
and a revitalized agricultural economy, 
hydropower, outdoor recreation facilities, 
and the enhancement of fish and wild- 
life conditions will accrue. 

IDAHO LOWER TETON PROJECT 


In September of this year, we enacted 
legislation authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the lower Teton division of the 
Teton Basin Federal reclamation proj- 
ect. This will consist primarily of adam 
and reservoir at the Fremont site, and 
water distribution, a powerplant, and 
other facilities in the upper Snake River 
Valley, Idaho. 

This act authorizes $52 million for the 
construction of the multiple-purpose 
project, with the bulk of the funds—$38 
million—allocated to irrigation. 

The irrigators, or water users, are given 
up to 50 years from the time water is 
first delivered to them to repay construc- 
tion costs. The costs which the Secre- 
of the Interior determines to be greater 
than the irrigators can repay will be re- 
imbursed from funds derived from the 
sale of power marketed through the Bon- 
neville Power Administration and attrib- 
utable to Federal projects in Idaho. 

In addition to irrigation, the project 
will include power, flood control, fish and 
wildlife protection, and basic public out- 
door recreational facilities. 

‘TRANSPORTATION 
FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ACT 


The present Federal aid highway pro- 
gram came into existence in 1956. The 
accomplishments of that program are 
many: Certainly, it has played a vital 
role in contributing its share to the full- 
scale development of our national econ- 
omy. It has encouraged the more efi- 
cient State administration of road 
building and has supplemented the 
highway activities of State and local 
governments, It has promoted an inte- 
grated national highway system: in 
some States the building of highways— 
particularly primary routes—would have 
been virtually impossible without Fed- 
eral aid. Finally, the Federal-aid pro- 
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gram has made possible the exchange of 
valuable information on improved prac- 
tices; and Federal-State cooperation has 
encouraged uniformity and a high level 
of performance in highway construction. 

Under the Federal-aid program, high- 
Way appropriations are made to the 
States biennially from two sources: gen- 
eral revenues and the highway trust 
fund. The so-called ABC program— 
Federal aid for primary, secondary, and 
Urban highway systems—is financed 
from the Trust Fund: other Federal con- 
Struction is financed through the general 
revenues. 

In August, President Johnson signed 
a bill which authorizes $1,179 million 
for highway construction in each of the 

al years 1966 and 1967. It authorizes 
$1 billion in each fiscal year from the 
highway trust fund for Federal aid to 
, secondary, and urban—ABC— 
highway programs, and $179 million each 
Year for strictly Federal roads, such as 
Toads in national forests, park roads, and 
trails, and Indian reservation roads. 
FEDERAL AID HIGHWAY ACT AMENDMENTS 


In my report last year I included the 
Federal Aid Highway Act amendments 
Signed by President Kennedy on Octo- 
ber 24. 1963. Most of the provisions had 
to do with improving the planning and 
administration of the existing interstate 

hway program. The only provision 
Which I elaborated on was that which ex- 
tended for 2 years the program of Federal 
incentives for billboard control. Under 
that program, a State must pass legisla- 
tion prohibiting billboard advertising 
a prescribed number of feet along 

the Interstate Highway System and 
States which pass such legislation re- 
Ceive half of 1 percent bonus on the Fed- 
eral funds apportioned to them for con- 
Struction. This program has been very 
eficial in preserving natural beauty, 

Preventing erosion, and in permitting 
landscaping and reforestation. 

URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION ACT 


Since the end of World War I, this 
Country's population has risen by one- 
d, from 140 to 190 million people. 
At the time, there has been a continua- 
tion of the historical movement from 
to urban living. Over the past 25 
Years, the population of our central 
Urban areas has been moving out to the 
Suburbs and the surrounding country- 
€—and at an accelerating pace As a 
result, central cities and their surround- 
ing areas have fused into increasingly 
larger and more complex metropolitan 
areas. Today, 8 out of every 10 Ameri- 
ans live in metropolitan areas. The 11 
Metropolitan’ areas of New York, Chi- 
Cago, San Francisco, Philadelphia, Los 
Toutes Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, St. 
uis, Pittsburgh, and Washington, D.C., 
ree up 28 percent of the Nation’s popu- 
ok and 30 percent of the total em- 
ployment. They also account for ap- 
ino imately 40 percent of all personal 
Come taxes collected by the Federal 
vernment. 
Other smaller urban centers are grow- 
ing at a rapid rate also. Itis predicted 
hat in less than 20 years half of our 
tational populetion will live in 40 major 
ban centers, each of which will have a 
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population of over 1 million. Further, it 
is predicted that in 25 years 80 percent 
of the Nation's total population will live 


in metropolitan areas. This is a trend of 


countrywide proportions and of national 
consequence. The urban complexes of 
today and of tomorrow will be the cen- 
ters which perform all of the essential 
services for the people of this country 
except that of growing the food we eat. 
They will perform these services only if 
people and goods can be moved quickly 
and easily within the urban complex. 

The present status of urban mass 
transportation is not good. The great 
majority of commuter railroads through- 
out the country are operating at a loss 
and public and private bus and transit 
systems are struggling to remain solvent. 
The ever-increasing deficits have been 
compounded by years of impoverishment, 
deferred maintenance, and neglect. 

State and local governments have done 
what they could to meet the growing de- 
mand for improved facilities for the 
Mass movement of people; but funds 
adequate to meet this and all other State 
and local needs and demands are simply 
not available. 

Of course, automobiles and trucks 
perform an essential function even in 
the heart of the city. But highway 
builders cannot possibly do the whole 
job. The seemingly insatiable demand 
for more highways and freeways and 
loops and parking spaces is a fiercely ex- 
pensive proposition. Total State and 
Federal expenditures for highways in- 
creased approximately 123 percent be- 
tween 1950 and 1960. It was recently 
estimated that to build a commuter rail- 
road capable of carrying 80,000 passen- 
gers from a New York suburb to the city 
would cost $283 million; to carry the 
same number of people on new highways 
would cost $4,752 million. It seems only 
reasonable that Federal tax money be 
used to augment mass transit as it is 
used to augment highway construction. 
It is, in fact, essential to the health of 
the national economy that Federal as- 
sistance be extended for the solution of 
what is truly a national problem. 

In his 1962 transportation message to 
Congress, President Kennedy recom- 
mended a program of Federal grants to 
States and localities for “revitalization 
and needed expansion of public mass 
transportation.” In 1963 he renewed his 
request. President Johnson repeated this 
recommendation in his state of the 
Union, budget, and housing messages. 
And on July 9 he signed the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964. 

As enacted, this act authorizes the Ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency to make Federal grants 
and loans to States and localities for ac- 
quiring, constructing, and improving fa- 
cilities and equipment for mass trans- 
portation systems owned, operated, 
leased, or otherwise used by public 
transportation authorities. It authorizes 
Congress to appropriate $375 million for 
grants, as follows: up to $75 million in 
the fiscal year 1965 and up to $150 mil- 
lion in each of the fiscal years 1966 and 
1967. Any amount not appropriated will 
remain available for future years. 


It also extends indefinitely a $50 mil- 
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lion fund for low-interest loans to metro- 
politan agencies for the construction of 
mass transportation facilities. 

The Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency is authorized to 
make grants covering two-thirds of the 
net cost of the project when he deter- 
mines that the Federal assistance is 
needed to carry out a program, approved 
by him, for a unified or officially coordi- 
nated urban transportation system which 
is part of the comprehensively planned 
development of the urban area. He is 
also authorized, until July 1, 1967, to 
carry out an emergency program of 
grants to cover one-half of the net proj- 
ect costs in localities where planning is 
incomplete but where an urgent need for 
the preservation or provision of mass 
transit facilities is demonstrated. When 
full plans are completed, the Federal 
share can be increased to the full two- 
thirds allowed in the long-range pro- 
gram. 

One hundred percent Federal grants 
are provided for the payment of reloca- 
tion expenses to families and organiza- 
tions. 

The use of $30 million of the $375 mil- 
lion is authorized over a 3-year period 
for 100-percent Federal grants for re- 
search, development, and demonstration 
projects. The continuation of an exist- 
ing $25 million demonstration grant au- 
thority established under the Housing Act 
of 1961 is also authorized; but the pro- 
vision of the 1961 act requiring that the 
$25 million be available for only two- 
thirds of the cost of a demonstration 
project was rescinded. 

Finally, this act requires, as a condi- 
tion of Federal aid, that fair and equi- 
table arrangements be made to protect 
the interests of the transit workers af- 
fected by Federal assistance. This sec- 
tion is designed to protect the employee 
rights of the workers affected. 

In signing this bill into law, President 
Johnson rightly heralded it as “by any 
standard one of the most profoundly sig- 
nificant measures to be enacted by the 
Congress during the 1960's.” 

The Supplemental Appropriations Act 
for the fiscal year 1965 included $60 mil- 
lion for urban mass transportation 
grants, $5 million for urban mass trans- 
portation loans, and $11,325,000 for 
urban planning grants. 

FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT AMENDMENTS 

In 1946, the Congress passed the Fed- 
eral Airport Act, which authorized Fed- 
eral matching grants for airport con- 
struction and expansion. Although the 
regulation of air traffic has been a Fed- 
eral Government responsibility since 
1926, it was not until 1946 that Congress 
realized that Federal aid was needed to 
help localities bear the cost of meeting 
the national need for airports and safe 
facilities. 

This year, by Public Law 88-280, we 
extended for 3 years, through June 30, 
1967, the $75 million annual authoriza- 
tion for this program. Of the total each 
year, $66.5 million is for the 50 States 
and the District of Columbia, with 75 
percent of the money apportioned on the 
basis of State area and population and 
25 percent distributed at the discretion 
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of the Administrator of the Federal Avi- 
ation Agency. 

This act continues the provision of the 
original act which prohibits Federal con- 
tributions for terminal buildings and 
other items not directly related to safety, 
as well as the provision which limits the 
Federal share to 50 percent on most 
items, with the exception of certain land- 
ing aids where a Federal contribution of 
75 percent is allowed. 

The provision of the 1946 act which 
authorized the Federal Aviation Agency 
to reimburse airport builders for 50 per- 
cent of the costs of advance planning and 
engineering studies was continued; but 
these amendments allow the Agency to 
make the reimbursement in advance of 
the beginning of construction, without 
first having entered into an agreement to 
help support the construction, and re- 
gardless of whether the project is actu- 
ally undertaken later or not. 

These amendments also specify that 
proper zoning of the land adjacent to the 
airport is a condition of a Federal grant 
and requires that projects seeking Fed- 
eral aid be “reasonably consistent” with 
the plans of the public agencies for the 
development of the airport area. 

SHIPPING SUBSIDIES 


On July 11, 1964, President Johnson 
signed Public Law 88-370. This act ex- 
tends for 1 year a program originally set 
up by the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 
The basic concept of that earlier act was 
to place the operators of American ships 
on a parity with their foreign competi- 
tors. To accomplish this, it set a sub- 
sidy on the construction of ships at a 
maximum of 50 percent. This subsidy 
represents the differential between con- 
struction costs in the United States and 
in foreign shipyards and is paid to U.S. 
shipbuilders who in turn pass it on to 
the ship purchaser. 

The Merchant Marine Act was amend- 
ed in 1960 to raise the subsidy to 55 per- 
cent and in 1961 reconstruction and re- 
conditioning were brougnt under the 55- 
percent maximum. In 1962 the increased 
subsidy was extended to June 30, 1964, 
and the reconstruction maximum sub- 
sidy was raised to 60 percent. This new 
amendment extends the existing sub- 
sidies through June 30, 1965. 

MERCHANT MARINE VESSEL CONSTRUCTION 


Under the terms of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936, any ship operator may 
apply to the Maritime Administration 
for a subsidy to construct a vessel in a 
shipyard in the United States. If the 
petition is approved, the construction 
contract is awarded to the lowest bid- 
der. However, the law allows one ex- 
ception to the low bid policy: in cases 
where the Secretary of Commerce de- 
termines that certain shipyards should 
be encouraged, he may assign or allocate 
the construction of a vessel to a shipyard 
which was not the lowest bidder. This 
exception has its roots in the national 
defense needs of the Nation. Defense 
considerations require that the Nation 
have effective and adequate shipyard ca- 
pacity on all of our seacoasts; conse- 
quently, the Secretary of Commerce was 
given the authority to allocate vessel con- 
struction in order to assure that ade- 
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quate shipyard capacity be maintained 
in all essential areas. 

Recent experiences have demonstrated 
that the allocation of vessel construc- 
tion can place unexpected and unfair 
burdens on vessel owners. To end this 
inequity, this Congress has passed a law 
designed to reimburse shipping lines for 
the additional expenses incurred by them 
when the Federal Government orders 
their vessels to be constructed in a ship- 
yard other than the one which had sub- 
mitted the lowest bid. The expenses in- 
volved are those of maintaining addi- 
tional inspection teams at distant ship- 
yards and the cost of transporting the 
finished ship from the shipyard back to 
its home port. These expenses do not 
bring any benefit to the shipowner and 
are incurred solely as the result of a 
policy decision by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This is a matter of simple justice. 

By the amendment to the Merchant 
Marine Act, the Secretary of Commerce 
is required to reimburse the shipowner 
who has incurred additional expenses as 
a result of the allocation of a contract to 
other than the lowest bidder. However, 
if a saving accrues to the shipowner as 
the result of an allocation, a repayment 
to the Government is required by the 
new law. 

LABOR 

The Department of Labor, created in 
1913, is charged with administering and 
enforcing those statutes which are de- 
signed to advance the public interest by 
promoting the welfare of the wage earn- 
ers of the United States, by improving 
their working conditions, and by advanc- 
ing their opportunities for profitable em- 
ployment. 

To enable it to carry out these func- 
tions, we appropriated $350,078,000 for 
that Department for the fiscal year 1964. 
This was in addition to the supplemen- 
tal appropriation of $25,250,000. é 

The appropriation for the Department 
of Labor for the fiscal year 1965 was 
$565,904,000. The deficiency appropria- 
tion bill for the fiscal year 1964 included 
an additional $25 million for that De- 
partment. 

EQUAL PAY ACT 


The Equal Pay Act, signed by Presi- 
dent Kennedy on June 10, 1963, is one of 
two pieces of legislation covered in my 
report last year which are of great sig- 
nificance for the welfare of the wage 
earners of the United States. This act is 
the culmination of attempts, since 1945, 
to enact legislation prohibiting discrim- 
ination in wages because of sex. Its en- 
actment is a forward step in the drive for 
full equality of economic opportunity. 

Briefly, this act amends the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to require that an em- 
ployer of persons working in interstate 
commerce grant equal pay “for equal 
work on jobs the performance of which 
requires equal effort and responsibility, 
and which are performed under similar 
working conditions.” In other words, it 
requires that no employee can be paid 
a wage rate less than that given to an- 
other doing the same work because of his 
or her sex. President Kennedy, in sign- 
ing this bill, rightly heralded it as “an- 
other structure base to democracy,” 
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MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT 
AMENDMENTS. 

Certainly another significant action of 
the ist session of the 88th Congress was 
the enactment of the amendments to the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1952. These amendments 
strengthen, expand, and extend the pro- 
gram to deal more effectively with the 
hardcore unemployment problems of un- 
skilled and inadequately educated teen- 
agers and older workers. It is estimated 
that the amendments will permit. the 
training of an additional 93,000 persons. 

The amendments waive the State 
matching requirement for the fiscal year 
1965 and extend the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act for an additional 
2 years, with the requirement that the 
State match one-third and one-half, re- 
spectively, in the fiscal years 1966 and 
1967. 

They authorize training in basic edu- 
cation for those unable to qualify for 
occupational training, providing evidence 
exists of an intention to undertake 
training. For this group, an additional 
20 weeks of training allowances are au- 
thorized. 

The age limit for allowances is low- 
ered from 19 to 17, subject to the restric- 
tion of a 1-year waiting period for school 
dropouts. Twenty-five percent of those 
receiving allowances may be youths un- 
der 22 years of age. Previously, the 
amount that could be spent on youths 
was limited to 5 percent of the total 
training allowances paid to all trainees. 

In addition, the amendments permit 
increases in weekly training allowances 
to $10 above the State unemployment 
compensation payment. This is intended 
to encourage the unemployed to seek 
training rather than to draw unemploy- 
ment compensation pay. 

Finally, trainees are allowed to work 
20 hours a week without any loss in 
training allowance and they are made 
eligible for training with 2 years of prior 
work experience rather than 3 as under 
the original act. 

To carry out this expanded program, 
we increased the authorization for the 
fiscal year 1965 from $165 to $411 million 
and authorized an additional $285 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year 1966. 

In signing this measure into law, Pres- 
ident Johnson said: 

Under this legislation we are taking some 
very Necessary and very imports steps tO 
continue the success achieved under the 
Manpower Development and Training Act 
enacted last year. 


The Democratic Party, the party of 
the majority of the Members of both the 
87th and the 88th Congress, is justifiably 
proud of its record in this area. 

The appropriation for the Department 
of Labor for the fiscal year 1965 includes 
$307,906,000 for manpower development 
and training. 

NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TECHNOLOGY, AUTO- 
MATION, AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS 

A related action taken by the second 
session of the 88th Congress is the estab- 
lishment of a National Commission on 
Technology, Automation, and Economic 
Progress. Technological change has be- 
come the characteristic of modern indus- 
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trial society. It is essential to economic 
Srowth but it poses a dilemma. On the 
One hand, we must achieve continuous 
technological change if we are to have 
productivity and, hence, rising in- 
Comes. On the other hand, we must ease 
the problems which both labor and man- 
agement face in their attempts to adjust 
to technological change. This is not a 
New dilemma; we have faced it to a 
Sreater or lesser degree almost from the 
founding of the Republic. What en- 
ances the seriousness of the dilemma at 
time is the accelerated pace of tech- 
nological development. 

No one denies that automation has 
Many good effects. It can create more 
Consumer goods of better quality at less 
Cost. In addition to promising a better 
Material life for mankind, it can free 
People from long hours of monotonous 
Dhysical labor and allow them to employ 
their uniquely human qualities in ap- 
Propriate human activities. Im many 
Cases the jobs which are eliminated by 
automation are unpleasant, odious, un- 
Safe, and unhealthy. 

This is the promise of automation and 
it is welcomed by all. However, we must 
Concern ourselves with the less pleasing 
Consequences as well. In a relatively 
Short time, it has perceptibly changed the 
Structure of our job requirements. Per- 
Sons are dislocated from the economy 
and fouled a life of productivity and 

. 
The total impact of automation upon 
economy now and in the future is un- 
wn. This is the most disturbing ele- 


Ment. As Secretary of Labor, W. Wil- 


lard Wirtz, sald in testimony before the 

Ouse: 

It is a startling thing that we do not know 
Whether the machines will, within the next 
5 years, throw an additional 5 million people 
dut of work, or put to work the 5 million who 
are presently out of work * . This is the 
Worst form of ignorance. 


It is in an attempt to dispel this ig- 
Norance that this Democratic-controlled 
Congress passed Public Law 88-444, an 
act to establish a National Commission on 
Technology, Automation, and Economic 

gress. President Kennedy, in his 
Tailroad-labor dispute message to Con- 
Sress in July 1963, called for the estab- 
lishment of a National Commission on 
Automation. President Johnson, in his 
State of the Union message and his eco- 
Nomic message, both transmitted to the 
ess in January 1964, proposed the 
establishment of a Commission on Auto- 
Mation, Technology, and Employment. 
On March 9, he repeated this proposal in 
his Manpower report and sent draft 
legislation to Congress. His accompany- 
letter stated that the purpose of this 
ommission was to “study current and 
future trends of technological change, 
and to recommend the most constructive 
action that can be taken to secure maxi- 
mum benefits with the least possible 
harmful effects upon the Nation.” 

This is the purpose envisioned by the 
Majority of the Members of this body in 
ee legislation creating the Com- 

on. 

The act establishes a 14-man Commis- 
Sion from among persons outside the 

vernment with demonstrated high- 
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level skills and competency in the field to 
be investigated. The members will be 
broadly representative of the various seg- 
ments of our industrial and academic life 
directly concerned, including at least two 
members representing labor and two 
members representing management. 
Appointments to the Commission will be 
made by the President by and with the 
consent of the Senate. 

The Commission is directed to identify 
and assess the past effects and the cur- 
rent and prospective role and pace of 
technological change. It will identify 
and describe the impact of technological 
and economic change on production and 
employment, including new job require- 
ments and the major types of worker 
displacement. It will study the specific 
industries, occupations, and geographic 
areas which are most likely to be in- 
volved, and the social and economic ef- 
fects of these developments on the Na- 
tion's economy, manpower, communities, 
families, social structure, and human val- 
ues. Further, it is directed to define 
those areas of unmet community and 
human needs toward which application 
of new technologies might most effec- 
tively be directed. This will encompass 
an examination of technological develop- 
ments that have occurred in recent years, 
including those resulting from the Fed- 
eral Government's research and develop- 
ment programs. Finally, it is directed to 
recommend specific administrative and 
legislative steps which it believes should 
be taken by the Federal, State, and local 
governments in meeting their responsi- 
bilities to support and promote technolo- 
gical change in the interest of continued 
economic growth and the improved well- 
being of the people. 

The act also provides for the establish- 
ment of a Federal Interagency Commit- 
tee consisting of the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture, Labor, Defense, Commerce, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
heads of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, Office of Science and 
Technology, Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. This committee will advise the 
Commission and maintain an effective 
liaison with the resources of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

During the course of its investigations, 
the Commission may file interim reports 
and recommendations. It is directed to 
submit the final report of its findings and 
recommendations to the President and 
Congress by January 1, 1966. It will 
cease to function 30 days thereafter. 

The act authorizes such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out its provisions, 
not to exceed $1 million. 

In short, it is intended that the Com- 
mission undertake a deep and sober ap- 
praisal of the future. Itis true, of course, 
that we cannot foretell the future with 
certainty, but it is imperative that we 
develop an overall national policy to deal 
with the critical issue of technological 
change in the various sectors of our econ- 
omy and that guidelines be set forth for 
business and labor, and for Federal, 
State, and local governments. It is cer- 
tainly true that we cannot intelligently 
seek solutions to automation's problems, 
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or even discuss them rationally, until we 
know the facts about automation's im- 
pact on our industries, on our jobs, and 
on our lives. The Commission is direct- 
ed to discover those facts. 

The Supplemental Appropriation Act 
for the fiscal year 1965 included $825,000 
for the Commission. 

FARM LABOR CONTRACTOR REGISTRATION ACT 


Certainly one group of citizens who 
have not shared in the abundance of this 
Nation and who live with at least eco- 
nomic insecurity, and most often with 
poverty, are the 400,000 of our citizens 
who leave their homes every year to 
cross State lines and engage in agricul- 
tural employment. Often these workers 
are undereducated; in many cases, they 
are completely uneducated. Their liter- 
acy level is low and their ability to un- 
derstand their rights is minimal. 

In addition, many of these workers 
have no voting residence. They have no 
Congressman to whom they can com- 
plain, nor do they have access to other 
officials who could help them with their 
problems. These are people particularly 
subject to exploitation. 

In 1960, the Department of Labor 
made a study of crew leader practices, 
The results indicate that the crew lead- 
ers—the middlemen in making work 
arrangements between growers and mi- 
gratory farmworkers—are, in large 
part, responsible for the abuses to mi- 
grant workers. Often it is the crew 
leader who recruits, transports, houses, 
feeds, pays, and oversees the work of the 
employees. In short, the welfare of the 
migrant worker is in his hands. 

Among the abuses most frequently at- 
tributed to crew leaders are overcharg- 
ing for transportation advances, under- 
paying workers by giving them reduced 
figures for total weight or units pro- 
duced, overcharging growers by inflating 
production figures, abandoning workers 
without their pay, illegal traffic in liquor, 
gambling, narcotics, prostitution, and 
overcharging workers for services, hous- 
ing, and food. 

Many of the States regulate the ac- 
tivities of the crew leaders; but the 
problem is that the States which do 
regulate crew leaders and which do re- 
quire that they meet certain standards 
cannot enforce their regulations across 
State lines. It is obvious that action is 
needed and that it must come from the 
Federal Government. This year Con- 
gress took action to protect these work- 
ers. 


The act passed this year requires cer- 
tificates of registration to be issued by 
the Secretary of Labor to any person who 
transports 10 or more migrant workers 
for interstate agricultural employment. 
The certificates will be issued only upon 
the submission of satisfactory informa- 
tion regarding the contractor’s conduct 
and method of operation. The certifi- 
cate of registration can be refused, re- 
voked, or suspended if the abuses to 
which I have referred are discovered. 
The crew leaders must also produce 
proof that they are financially respon- 
sible or have liability insurance on ve- 
hicles used to rt migratory work- 
ers to and from their jobs. This should 
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mean fewer instances of trucks turning 
over and loss of life and limb without rec- 
ompense to the injured. 

Practically none of the benefits or pro- 
tective measures of Federal law enjoyed 
by other workers are extended to migra- 
tory laborers. They are excluded from 
protection under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act and have been denied the safe- 
guards of the National Labor Relations 
Act. It is surely time that the plight of 
these workers be recognized and that 
steps be taken to ameliorate it. 

The Supplemental Appropriation Act 
for the fiscal year 1985 included $350,000 
for farm labor contractor registration 
activities under this act. 


DAVIS-BACON ACT AMENDMENTS 


The Davis-Bacon Act of 1931, as 
amended, requires that contractors, and 
subcontractors, when working on Federal 
construction contracts and various other 
federally aided or federally insured con- 
tracts amounting to $2,000 or more, pay 
laborers, and mechanics not less than 
the prevailing cash wages for workers on 
similar projects in the same area. 

A great change has occurred in the 
construction industry, as in all industry, 
since 1931, but the provisions of the act 
did not reflect that change. The basic 
hourly wage rate no longer constitutes 
the actual hourly labor costs on con- 
struction projects, since World War I. 
fringe benefits have become very wide- 
spread and are viewed by workers as an 
important part of their wages. The 
amendments passed this year are de- 
signed to reflect this development. 

As passed, Public Law 88-349 includes 
health and welfare fringe benefits, and 
any other bona fide fringe benefit, or 
contributions to funds, plans, or pro- 
grams, in the determination of prevailing 
wages on construction jobs subject to the 
Davis-Bacon Act. The costs of fringe 
benefits will now be combined with cash 
wages in determining whether the con- 
tractor or subcontractor is meeting his 
obligations. The fringe benefit contribu- 
tions will not be used in the calculation 
of overtime wages, and fringe benefits 
which a contractor or subcontractor is 
already required to provide by other Fed- 
eral, State, or local laws are excluded 
from the requirements of the act. 

These amendments bring the Davis- 
Bacon Act up to date and make it once 
iror a truly meaningful piece of legisla- 

on, 
RAIL LABOR DISPUTE 

On August 28, 1963, just 6 hours before 
& national railroad strike which would 
have been disastrous in its consequences 
was scheduled to begin, President Ken- 
nedy signed into law æ joint resolution 
adopted almost unanimously in both 
Houses of the Congress. In my report of 
last year I chronicled in some detail the 
history of the dispute which made this 
action necessary. Suffice to say here that 
4 years of negotiation, litigation, and at- 
tempts to resolve the basic questions at 
issue had failed. 

The joint resolution created a seven- 
member arbitration board to resolve the 
two primary issues: firemen on diesel 
locomotives and the manning of train 
crews. It provides that the arbitral 
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award would be made within 90 days, 
would take effect 60 days later, and 
would be in effect for 2 years unless the 
parties to the arbitration agreed other- 
wise. The five secondary issues in the 
dispute were not put within the purview 
of the arbitration commission: They 
were, instead subjected to further col- 
lective bargaining and a strike over any 
of these issues was prohibited for 180 
days. 

I might add a postscript to this ac- 
count. On April 9, 1964, the specter of 
a national railroad strike was revived. 
The dispute did not concern the two pri- 
mary issues which had been submitted 
to the arbitration commission by the 
joint resolution of 1963. Rather, it con- 
cerned the secondary issues—pay scales, 
interdivisional runs, combination of road 
and yard work, extra holidays, layover 
expenses, and the like. 

On April 9, President Johnson won a 
dramatic 15-day strike reprieve only 100 
minutes before the threatened shutdown. 
From that date until April 22, intensive 
collective bargaining between represen- 
tatives of the railroad brotherhoods and 
management and mediators from the De- 
partment of Labor and from outside of 
Government continued, 

On April 22, in a nationwide teleyision 
broadcast, President Johnson announced 
& “just and fair“ settlement of virtually 
the last important issues in the dispute. 
He called the settlement a “common vic- 
tory for collective bargaining and for in- 
dustrial democracy.” It represented, he 
said, American business and American 
labor operating at its very best—at the 
highest levels of public responsibility.” 
That a settlement was imperative is ob- 
vious from the statement of President 
Johnson to the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors on April 18: 3 

A strike would cost us the loss of 7 mil- 
lion jobs in a very short time. A strike 
would cost us a downturn in our gross na- 
tional product of 10 to 15 percent. A strike 
would cost us great dangers in health 
throughout the Nation. A strike would 
paralyze our entire system. 

PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF 
THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

The President's Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped 
was established in 1947 to facilitate the 
development of maximum employment 
opportunities for the physically and 
mentally handicapped. The achieve- 
ments of this Committee since the be- 
ginning of President Kennedy’s admin- 
istration are notable indeed. In 1960, 
when a $300,000 appropriation was first 
authorized, 88,300 persons were rehabil- 
itated through the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Administration. This year, the 
number is expected to increase to 126,000. 
Over the past year, 102,000 disabled vet- 
erans were placed in employment and 
9,000 handicapped persons found em- 
ployment in the Federal Government. 
Total placements of handicapped appli- 
cants during 1962 swelled to nearly 280,- 
000, or an increase of 9.1 percent over 
1961. These successes are in good part 
due to the many activities of the Com- 
mittee in cooperation with public and 
Private agencies and organizations. 

This year, we increased the amount 
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authorized to be appropriated each year 
for this Committee from $300,0C0 to 
$400,009. The purpose is to enable the 
Committee to expand its efforts in pro- 
moting the employment of not only the 
physically handicapped, but the mentally 
restored, the mentally retarded, and the 
mentally ill. 

A  Democratic-controlled Congress. 
dedicated to creating those conditions 
which will allow all of our citizens to 
develop their full potential, can rightly 
be expected to devote itself to the special 
employment problems faced by a large 
number of our citizens. One person in 
10 in the United States has an impair- 
ment which limits his normal activities: 
It is well to remember, too, that every 
single handicapped person who is em- 
ployed becomes a productive member of 
society and costs to Government are 
measurably decreased. But most im- 
portant of all, the handicapped person 
who is employed is enabled to help him- 
self and to retain his human dignity. 

The Supplemental Appropriation Act 
for the fiscal year 1965 included an ap- 
propriation of $40,000 for the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Handi- 


capped. 
ECONOMY AND FINANCE 


The Treasury Department is charged 
with responsibility for managing the fi- 
nancial affairs of the Nation. To enable 
it to carry on the many diversified activi- 
ties which are encompassed within this 
directive, we appropriated $1,103,650,000 
for the Treasury Department for the 
fiscal year 1964. An additional $8,544,- 
900 for that Department was included in 
the supplemental appropriation bill. 

And this year, we appropriated $1,214,- 
330,000 for the Treasury Department for 
the fiscal year 1965. In addition, the 
deficiency appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1964 included $10,300,000 for the 
Treasury Department. 

REVENUE ACT 


In my report at the close of the Ist 
session of the 88th Congress I described 
in some detail the reasons for President 
Kennedy’s proposals for the revision of 
the income tax structure. At the close 
of the first session, an omnibus tax re- 
duction bill had been passed by this 
House and was being considered by the 
coordinate body. On February 20, 1964. 
President Johnson signed into law the 
$11.5 billion tax reduction bill, the largest 
in the Nation's history. 

This measure was assigned top priority 
by President Kennedy. In a speech be- 
fore the American Federation of Labor- 
Congress of Industrial Organizations on 
November 15, 1963—just 1 week before 
his death—he said: 

If jobs are the most important domestic 
issue facing this Nation today, then clearly 
no single step can be more important than 
orth ge passage of the pending tax-cut 


He had recommended this departure 
in fiscal policy in his state of the Union 
message and he continued to recommend 
it in messages to the Congress and in 
speeches before private groups. 

In his first speech to a joint session of 
the Congress on November 27, 1963, 
President Johnson said: 
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No act of ours could more fittingly con- 
tinue the work of President Kennedy than 
the early passage of the tax bill. 


He repeatedly urged its enactment by 
the Congress; and after full and delib- 
erate consideration of its vital and com- 
plex provisions, this, the 88th Congress, 
enacted that historic bill. 

The basic purpose of this act is to 
eliminate the obsolete tax system which 
for too long exerted a drag on private 
purchasing power, profits, and employ- 
ment. It is intended to strengthen the 
economy, provide more jobs, more wages, 
more profits, and, ultimately, more tax 
revenues. In signing the bill, President 
Johnson heralded its passage as the 
single most important step we have taken 
to strengthen our economy since World 
War II.” An analysis of the effects of 
the tax cut by Paul A. Samuelson, pro- 
fessor of economics at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, published in the 
Washington Post on July 26, 1964, states: 

While it is too soon to give a definitive an- 
Swer to so complicated a question, we have 
had enough experience this spring and sum- 
mer to give a tentative jury verdict. 

The economic verdict is a very favorable 
one. The tax cut is working out just about 
as favorably as the experts had hoped for. 


The experts are the economists of the 
Kennedy-Johnson administration who 
had forecast that the tax cut would 
eventually increase consumer spending 
by more than $20 billion a year, provide 
2 to 3 million new jobs, increase the an- 
nual investments for new industrial 
Plants and equipment, new homes, 
school, roads, and other public works by 
$12 billion, and increase local tax yields 
by $12 billion. 

On March 23, 1964, Chairman Walter 
E. Heller, of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, said, in a speech be- 
fore the Economic Club of Detroit, that 
the Nation's economy, spurred by the tax 
cut, offers solid“ prospects of “break- 
ing the stubborn grip of unemployment, 
which has stood at 5 percent or above for 
76 months and still stands at 5.4 per- 
cent.” 

In July of this year, unemployment 
fell to 4.9 percent; for the first time in 
the Nation's history, employment passed 
the 72 million mark. There are 1% 
million more Americans at work to- 
day than there were a year ago. In July 
of this year, the jobless total was one- 
half million below a year ago, and was 
at its lowest July level since 1959. 

In June, Secretary of Labor, W. Wil- 
lard Wirtz, reported that the number of 
jobs in the Nation is increasing more 
rapidly than the number of workers for 
the first time since 1957. September 
marked the 43d consecutive month of 
uninterrupted advance in the economy. 
This is the longest peacetime period of 
uninterrupted advance in 110 years, with 
the single exception of the rise from 
March 1933 to May 1937. Business ex- 
penditures on new plants and equip- 
ment during 1964 are estimated at the 
record figure of $44 billion, an increase of 
nearly $5 billion, or 12 percent, over last 
year. Corporations paid $4.2 billion in 
dividends during the first quarter of 1964, 
an increase of 10 percent over the com- 
Parable period in 1963. Corporate profits 
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after taxes are expected to reach $31 bil- 
lion for 1964, an increase from $21.8 bil- 
lion in 1961, $24.6 billion in 1962, and 
$27.1 billion in 1963. The Federal Re- 
serve Board reported that industrial pro- 
duction rose in June to 131.8 up six- 
tenths of a point from May, a record. 

Finally, the gross national product rose 
in the March—June quarter to an annual 
rate of $618.5 billion, up $10 billion. And 
total personal income in the quarter rose 
$11.4 billion, to $491.3 billion. 

This is a truly remarkable record and 
is attributable in no small part to the tax 
cut, as well as to the many positive pro- 
grams of President Kennedy and Presi- 
dent Johnson, supported by two Demo- 
cratic Congresses. 

The provisions of this act are much 
too complex, numerous, and lengthy to 
detail here. In its major tax reduction 
provisions, the act provides for a two- 
step reduction in the percentage rates 
of taxes levied on individual incomes. 
Prior to the act, the rates ran from 20 
percent at the bottom bracket to 91 per- 
cent at the top. For the calendar year 
1964, the act applied a new range of 
rates running from 16 percent at a re- 
vised bottom bracket to 77 percent at 
the top. In 1965 these revised percent- 
age rates will drop to a range of 14 to 70 
percent. 

The act cuts the old law's 52 percent 
tax on corporate incomes to 50 percent 
this year and to 48 percent in 1965 and 
later year. It provides a special break 
for small companies by giving an extra 
deep reduction for corporate income be- 
low $25,000. 


Other changes in the tax law include 


a cut in the withholding tax, changes in 
taxation on stock dividends, stock op- 
tions, sick leave pay, casualty losses, de- 
ductions for medicine for older persons, 
taxes on group insurance, on child care 
for working mothers, on capital losses, 
employees’ moving expenses, on large 
donations to charity, and on the use of 
the investment credit. 

President Johnson described this act 
as “an expression of faith in our system 
of free enterprise.” It is certainly that. 
The current vigor of our economy proves 
that that faith was not misplaced. 

CORPORATE AND, EXCISE TAXES 


During the Ist session of the 88th Con- 
gress, the 52-percent corporation in- 
cometax rate and the existing rates of 
excise tax on distilled spirits, beer, wine, 
cigarettes, passenger cars, automobile 
parts and accessories, general telephone 
service and passenger travel by air were 
extended for lyear. That action was ex- 
pected to result in the collection of $2.8 
to $2.9 billion for the Federal Treasury 
during the fiscal year 1964. 

And during the second session, we 
again extended for 1 year the excise taxes 
due to expire on June 30, 1964. The ex- 
cise taxes alone account for $1.9 billion 
dollars in the Federal Treasury each 
year. 

The extension of the corporation in- 
come tax rate was a temporary measure 
because the revenue bill which I have 
just described revised this rate. But the 
more comprehensive measure had not 
been enacted when this piece of legisla- 
tion was passed. 
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The 1-year extension of the excise 
taxes may also be a stop-gap measure. 
In June 1964, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of this House began a compre- 
hensive study of the entire excise tax 
structure. This study will provide the 
background information which is neces- 
sary before wise adjustments in the ex- 
cise tax structure can be made. 

NATIONAL DEBT LIMIT 


On three occasions during the Ist ses- 
sion of the 88th Congress, the national 
debt limit of the United States was 
raised. I described the provisions of the 
three relevant acts in my report last year. 
Suffice it to say here that the ceiling es- 
tablished in the third act in Novem- 
ber 1963 was $315 billion and was to carry 
the Treasury through June 29, 1964. 

In his budget message of January 21, 
President Johnson requested that Con- 
gress approve an extension of that limit 
for an entire fiscal year. He pointed out 
that short-range extensions make it dif- 
ficult to plan borrowing strategy. 

On June 29, 1964, President Johnson 
signed Public Law 88-327. This measure 
increased the temporary national debt 
limit to $324 billion through June 30, 
1965. This was a necessary measure to 
give the Secretary of the Treasury rea- 
sonable means to finance adequately the 
operations of the ‘Government. Had 
Congress not acted before the end of the 
fiscal year 1964, fiscal and financial chaos 
would have occurred. 

The raising of the debt limit does not 
increase spending. It merely allows the 
Government to finance the spending de- 
cisions which have been made. As Presi- 
dent Johnson pointed out in his news 
conference of June 2, 1964: 

The debt limit is not a magic formula for 
promoting economy in Government. 


In relationship to the gross national 
product, the Federal debt has declined 
from 127 percent just after World War 
II to about 50 percent now. The tre- 
mendous economic growth since the war 
would have been impossible without the 
expansion of the credit and money sup- 
ply. And it is certainly foolish economy 
to force the Treasury to manage the debt 
in inefficient, expensive ways. 

SECURITIES. ACTS AMENDMENTS 


In 1961 the Congress directed the 
Securities and Exchange Commission to 
make a study of conditions in the vari- 
ous stock exchanges. After a 2-year 
study, the Commission made certain 
recommendations, many of which are 
embodied in amendments to the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933 and the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 passed this year. 

These amendments are of a highly 
technical nature and I shall not go into 
the specifics of all of the provisions here. 
However, I shall sketch the broad out- 
lines and intent of the two main aspects 
of the act. The main effect of the dis- 
closure section of the act is to apply 
to unlisted securities—over-the-counter 
traded securities—the same disclosure 
and financial requirements, proxy solici- 
tation, and insider trading requirements 
as formerly applied only to companies 
listed on the stock exchanges. This will 
affect the 3,000 larger industrial con- 
cerns whose stock is sold in the over-the- 
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counter market. It is estimated that un- 
listed securities dealt with by this act 
represent trading of $20 billion a year 
in securities; that is approximately 35 
percent of all securities traded on the 
regular stock exchanges. These new re- 
quirements affect directly the holdings 
of 17 million American holders of Amer- 
ican securities. 

Several other provisions of this act deal 
with qualification standards and con- 
trols over those in the securities business, 
Self-regulation by industry organiza- 
tions under the supervision of the Securi- 
and Exchange Commission has proved 
to be an extremely valuable means of 
providing effective regulation against un- 
ethical conduct on the part of brokers 
and dealers. It was felt that some type 
of regulation of all brokers and dealers 
in the over-the-counter stocks is neces- 
sary in order to provide maximum pro- 
tection for the public. Therefore, the 
Commission was given the authority to 
regulate those dealers who do not choose 
to join a registered securities associa- 
tion in a manner similar to that used by 
the association and to charge them for 
the additional regulation. 

This is a landmark act in the area of 
securities regulation. It provides new 
and comprehensive safeguards for the 
investing public while broadening and 
strengthening the tested concept of self- 
regulation hy the securities industry. 
It was advocated by President Johnson 
in his special message on consumer in- 
terests, transmitted to the Congress on 
February 5. It was heralded by Keith 
Funston, president of the New York 


Stock Exchange, as “undoubtedly the. 


most important legislation in this area 

in almost a quarter of a century.” 

CHANGES IN CONTROL OF FEDERALLY INSURED 
BANKS 

Since March 1964, five insured banks 
have failed. All of these failures were 
preceded by a change in control or man- 
agement, and sometimes both, and a 
rather sudden deterioration in the char- 
acter of the bank's assets. It became evi- 
dent that some changes in the control 
and management of insured banks are 
made with the deliberate intent to raid 
the bank. The new group seizes control 
of the bank and then proceeds to ex- 
change substandard or even fraudulent 
assets for cash in the bank. The im- 
pairment of the capital structure of the 
bank results in insolvency and then the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
must pay the insured deposits. 

This year we enacted legislation de- 
signed to remedy this situation. The act 
we passed requires that whenever a 
change occurs in the voting stock of an 
insured bank which will result in a 
change in the control of the bank, the 
chief executive officer of the bank must 
promptly report this fact to the appro- 
priate Federal banking agency. He must 
also report certain additional facts relat- 
ing to loans on recently acquired bank 
stock and changes in executive officers 
and directors. 

This act does not give the Federal 
banking agencies any additional power. 
It merely gives the supervisory agencies 
notice of changes in management so that 
the Federal and State supervisory agen- 
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cies can take any steps which are neces- 
sary under the circumstances. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


The Small Business Administration is 
the first peacetime comprehensive 
agency devoted to smal] business prob- 
lems and is an independent agency 
under the general supervision and direc- 
tion of the President. It was established 
to aid, counsel, assist, and protect the 
interests of small business concerns; to 
insure that a fair proportion of the total 
Government purchases and contracts for 
supplies, services; research, and develop- 
ment be placed with small business 
enterprises; to make loans to small busi- 
ness concerns; to charter, license, and 
regulate small business investment com- 
panies; to make loans to small business 
investment companies, and to State and 
local development companies; and to 
make grants for studies, research, and 
counseling concerning the managing, 
financing, and operation of small busi- 
ness enterprises. 

The 88th Congress enacted two pieces 
of legislation designed to sustain the 
successes of the small business invest - 
ment program by liberalizing the invest- 
ment provisions of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958, The first, Pub- 
lic Law 88-264, authorizes the Small 
Business Administration to make loans 
from its disaster fund to small busi- 
nesses which sustain economic injury 
from any natural disaster, including 
disease and toxicity. Previously, the ad- 
ministration was authorized to make dis- 
aster loans only in the event of drought 
or rainfall disasters. 

It also provides that criminal charges 
can be brought against anyone who con- 
ceals, removes, disposes of or converts” to 
his or someone else’s use any property 
mortgaged to the Small Business Admin- 
istration as security for a loan. 

The second measure, Public Law 88- 
273, is designed to liberalize regulations 
on Small Business Administration in- 
vestment in small business invest- 
ment companies and to increase the 
capitalization of small business invest- 
ment companies in order that they may 
realize more profitable liquidation of 
their investments. The provisions of 
this act are too technical to recount here 
and if need only be repeated that both 
of these acts will contribute to the via- 
bility of the very important small busi- 
ness investment program. 

An appropriation of $7,150,000 for the 
Small Business Administration for the 
fiscal year 1965 was included in the ap- 
propriation act for the Departments of 
State, Justice, and Commerce and re- 
lated agencies. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Peace must be among the first con- 
cerns of good government, for without 
it the resources of the Nation cannot be 
devoted to the creation of those circum- 
stances which will make it possible for 
every one of our citizens to develop his 
full potential. In this nuclear age, the 
preservation of the peace requires the 
strength to wage war and the wisdom 
to avoid it. 

Provision for the security of the United 
States through the establishment of in- 
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tegrated policies and procedures is the 
primary responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Public Law 88-149. 
enacted during the first session of this 
Congress, appropriated $47,220,010,000 to 
that Department for the fiscal year 1964. 
Not included in this amount were funds 
for military assistance abroad, military 
construction, civil defense, the flood con- 
trol work of the Army Engineers, or the 
military pay raise. This figure did in- 
clude $12,850,700,000 for military person- 
nel, $11,714,033,000 for the operation and 
maintenance of our forces, $15,706,047,- 
000 for procurement, and $6,949,230,000 
for research and development. 

The supplemental appropriations bill 
for 1963, also passed during the first 
session, included an appropriation of 
$220,162,000 for the Department of De- 
fense. 

For the fiscal year 1965, we appropri- 
ated $46,752,051,000 for the Defense De- 
partment. This included $14,568,000,000 
for military personnel, $12,313,484,000 
for the operation and maintenance of 
our forces, $13,422,047,000 for procure- 
ment, and $6,448,520,000 for research 
and development. 

The deficiency appropriation bill 
passed during this session also included 
an appropriation of $1,004,900,000 for the 
Department of Defense. 

VIETNAM 


On August 2, the U.S. destroyer Mad- 
doz was attacked by three North Viet- 
namese PT boats in international waters 
about 30 miles east of North Vietnam. 
The Maddox was on routine patrol in 
the Gulf of Tonkin when the attack oc- 
curred. Four planes from the U.S.S. 
Ticonderoga assisted the Maddox in re- 
turning the gunfire and the attacking 
boats were driven off. This attack fol- 
lowed several months of increasing ten- 
sions in southeast Asia. 

On August 3, President Johnson an- 
nounced that he had directed the Pacific 
naval command to continue the patrols 
in the Gulf of Tonkin, to double the de- 
stroyer force off North Vietnam, to pro- 
vide a combat air patrol over the 
destroyers, and to attack any force which 
attacked U.S. naval patrols “with the 
objective of not only driving off the force 
but of destroying it.” 

On August 4, the Department of De- 
fense announced that an attack had 
been made on two U.S. destroyers by an 
undetermined number of North Viet- 
namese PT boats. The Maddox and the 
C. Turner Joy were fired on while cruis- 
ing on routine patrol in international 
waters in the Tonkin Gulf about 65 miles 
from the nearest land. The two destroy- 
ers and their covering aircraft returned 
the attack and apparently sank at least 
two of the attacking PT boats. 

Shortly before midnight of August 4, 
President Johnson, in a nationally tele- 
vised address to the Nation, announced 
that “air action is now in execution 
against gun boats and certain supporting 
facilities of North Vietnam which have 
been used in their hostile operations.” 

He described the American response a5 
“limited and fitting” and vowed that we 
still seek no wider war.” 

In the same address, he announced 
that he had urged congressional leaders 
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of both political parties to facilitate 
prompt passage of a resolution making 
it clear that our Government is united 
in its determination to take all neces- 
sary measures in support of freedom, and 
in defense of peace, in southeast Asia.” 

Congress began prompt consideration 
of the resolution and on August 7 voted 
overwhelming approval of President 
Johnson's actions and pledged U.S. de- 
termination to assist any member or pro- 
tocol state of the Southeast Asia Col- 
lective Defense Treaty—-SEATO—which 
requests aid in defense of its freedom. 
This is very much in line with our com- 
mitments in that area. These commit- 
ments were first made in 1954 by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and were further de- 
fined in the Southeast Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty approved by the Senate 
in February 1955. The resolution ap- 
proved by the Congress was very similar 
to other resolutions enacted by Congress 
to meet the threat to Formosa in 1955, 
the threat to the Middle East in 1957, 
and the threat in Cuba in 1962. 

President Johnson hailed the action of 
the Congress as a demonstration to the 
world of American unity and thanked 
the Members for their “patriotic, resolute 
and rapid action.” In signing the resolu- 
tion on August 10, he said that “the 
unanimity of the Congress reflects the 
unanimity of the country.” And, he 
added, “Americans of all parties and 
Philosophies can be justly proud—and 
justly grateful" for the congressional 
resolution. 

CIVIL DEFENSE 

Civil defense is correctly recognized as 
an essential nonmilitary defense pro- 
gram. Consequently, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has recently taken an active 
Part in promoting civil defense prepared- 
ness. In 1958, the Congress amended 
the Civil Defense Act of 1950 and gave 
the Federal Government and the States 
joint responsibility in civil defense pro- 
grams. The 1958 act directed the Fed- 
eral Government to provide the neces- 
Sary direction, coordination, guidance, 
and financial assistance to the States. 

On June 30, 1964, President Johnson 
Signed Public Law 88-335, which ex- 
tended for 4 years, through June 30, 
1968, three expiring programs which had 
been established in 1958. This new act 
extended the program which provides the 
States with one-half of the administra- 
tive and personnel costs of State and 
local civil defense activities, that pro- 
gram under which the Federal Govern- 
ment pays up to 50 percent of the travel 
and per diem living expenses of trainees 
attending civil defense schools, and the 
Program of Federal provision to the 
States, through donation or loan, of 
equipment to detect and measure atomic 
Tadiation. 

The value of these programs was 
Vividly attested during this past year. 
As the gentleman from Alaska, Repre- 
sentative RALPH J. Rivers, pointed out 
during consideration of this measure, the 
earthquake in Alaska provided “one of 
the best demonstrations of the worth of 
Federal assistance to State and local 
governments for civil defense prepared- 
ness.” 
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And the Governor of that State said: 

If this type of disaster agency had not been 
fully functioning at the time of the Alaska 
earthquake, I personally believe the first 
hours following the earthquake would have 
been ones of tragic confusion. 


The Supplemental Appropriations Act 
for the fiscal year 1963, enacted in May 
1963, appropriated $15 million for survey- 
ing, stocking, and marking civil defense 
shelters. 

The Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion Act for the fiscal year 1964, passed in 
December 1963, included $70,319,000 to 
continue the established civil defense 
programs, $41,250,000 for research, a 
shelter survey, and the marking of civil 
defense shelters, and $27,500,000 for the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to enable it to procure additional 
emergency civil defense hospitals, to 
maintain the 2,680 hospitals acquired in 
prior years, and to continue the emer- 
gency health training and preparedness 
activities of the Department. 

And the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act for the fiscal year 1965 in- 
cluded $105,200,000 for civil defense ac- 
tivities of the Department of Defense 
and $8,875,000 for civil defense activities 
of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 

NATIONAL STOCKPILE 


The national stockpile is composed of 
goods acquired to meet estimated needs 
in time of war. The Kennedy-Johnson 
administration has always demanded 
that the stockpile not exceed national 
emergency requirements. The excessive 
storage of any material is an unnecessary 
burden on the taxpayers and a possible 
source of questionable profits for con- 
tractors, 

In line with this policy, the 88th Con- 
gress passed several laws designed to hold 
down the supply of stockpiled materials. 
In each case, the act waived the 6-month 
waiting period which is required by the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock- 
pile Act prior to the disposal of stock- 
piled material. Bills were passed author- 
izing the sale of cadmium, waterfowl 
feathers and down, lead, zinc, and molyb- 
denum. 

DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT EXTENSION 


The Defense Production Act was 
passed in 1950 in response to a message 
on the Korean war transmitted to the 
Congress by President Truman on July 19 
of that year. The act was designed to 
increase the flow of war goods to the 
Korean front with a minimum of hard- 
ship in the United States. It provided 
for a system of priorities and allocation 
of defense materials and facilities and 
for the guaranteeing of defense loans. 

The act has been extended many times, 
the last time in 1962. On June 30, 1964, 
President Johnson signed Public Law 88- 
343. This measure extends the Defense 
Production Act for 2 years, to June 30, 
1966. In addition, it amends the 1950 
act to extend the Government’s author- 
ity to contract for disposal or purchase 
of materials under the act from June 30, 
1965, to June 30, 1975, but prohibits new 
purchases under the act after June 30, 
1964, unless the President determines 
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that the materials are necessary for na- 
tional security. New purchases are lim- 
ited to $100 million. 


RENEGOTIATION ACT 


On June 30, 1964, President Johnson 
signed legislation extending the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951 until June 30, 1966, 
and making the provisions of the act ap- 
plicable to contracts with the Federal 
Aviation Agency. The act was scheduled 
to expire on June 30, 1964. 

The Renegotiation Act of 1951 estab- 
lished a procedure by which the Govern- 
ment may regain excessive profits 
charged by private firms in the fulfill- 
ment of defense and space contracts and 
subcontracts with certain specified de- 
partments. Renegotiation began during 
World War II and the process has been 
authorized ever since except for a lapse 
of approximately 24% years between 1945 
and 1948. Thecurrent Renegotiation Act 
took effect on January 1, 1951, and has 
been extended ever since. 

The act is necessary because rapid 
technological changes and development 
in the aircraft, missile, and space fields 
often make previous pricing and cou- 
tracting experience inadequate to pre- 
vent excessive profits on new materials 
and excessive charges to the Govern- 
ment. i 

ATOMIC ENERGY 

The Atomic Energy Commission, creat- 
ed by the Congress in 1946 as an inde- 
pendent agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, directs the development, use, and 
control of atomic energy for the defense 
and security of the United States, and 
for peaceful applications, 

Appropriations made for the operation 
of the Atomic Energy Commission for the 
fiscal year 1964 were $2,742,669,000 and 
for the fiscal year 1965, $2,624,573,000. 
AMENDMENT OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY ACT OF 

1954, ATOMIC ENERGY COMMUNITY ACT OF 

1955, AND EURATOM COOPERATION ACT OF 1958 

Public Law 88-394, signed by President 
Johnson on August 1, 1964, embraces seyv- 
eral amendments to the basic laws in the 
atomic energy field. They are meant to 
clarify and modify our atomic energy 
legislation in order to keep our laws cur- 
rent with new developments in the nu- 
clear field. 

Section 1 of the amending act extends 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s au- 
thority to require the licensing of certain 
patents for a 5-year period. This au- 
thority was initially included in the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 with a 5-year 
limitation; in 1959 Congress approved 
a 5-year extension until September 1, 
1964. This year’s amendment continues 
the authority until September 1, 1969. 
This authority has never been used but 
it is considered to be an important re- 
serve power which would be useful in 
preventing the creation of patent monop- 
olies during the formative period of this 
new industry. 

Sections 2 and 3 of the act clarify the 
Price-Anderson indemnity provisions of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

Section 4 empowers the Atomic Energy 
Commission to lease real property and to 
sell or lease personal property located 
in the Hanford Project of the Atomic 
Energy Commission near Richland, 
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Wash. Disposals of Commission prop- 
erty under this authority can be for the 
conduct of activities not related to 
atomic energy. The Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 confers upon the Commission the 
authority to dispose of Government 
property for use by the transferees for 
purposes related to the development and 
utilization of atomic energy; and this 
amendment merely extends this author- 
ity to property to be used for activities 
not related to the development or utiliza- 
tion of atomic energy. 

Section 5 amends the Euratom Coop- 
eration Act of 1958 by authorizing the 
Atomic Energy Commission to transfer 
an additional 40,000 kilograms of ura- 
nium 235 and an additional 491 kilograms 
of plutonium to the European Atomic 
Energy Community. 

AMENDMENT TO THE ATOMIC ENERGY ACT OF 
1954 

In August, the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 was further amended to effectuate 
the most far-reaching change in that law 
since 1954. As it was written prior to 
these amendments, the act required that 
title to all special nuclear material— fis- 
sionable material or nuclear fuels—be 
held by the US. Government. The 
reasons for this requirement lie in the 
conditions as they existed when the 1946 
and 1954 Atomic Energy Acts were 
passed. 

In 1946, very little was known about 
the atom. The United States had had a 
complete monopoly over atomic weapons 
and a virtual monopoly in fissionable 
materials and the preservation of this 
monopoly was a cardinal principle of 
U.S. atomic policy. Consequently, the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946 specified that 
title to all special nuclear materials in 
the United States would remain with 
the Government. 

By 1954 there was a widespread de- 
mand for private participation in the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, and the 
United States had acquired sufficient ex- 
perience in the handling of nuclear ma- 
terials to realize that they could be ef- 
fectively controlled through the imple- 
mentation of strict regulatory require- 
ments. Consequently, the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, permitted private per- 
sons to possess and use special nuclear 
materials under license from the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Private persons 
could also own and operate nuclear reac- 
tors. But the requirement of mandatory 
Government ownership of nuclear mate- 
rial was retained. 

Since 1954, the Congress has come to 
realize that, even in the absence of Gov- 
ernment ownership, the Congress can act 
to control the security and safety of spe- 
cial nuclear materials. Powers clearly 
granted to the Congress by the Constitu- 
tion are an ample basis for such action. 
These changed circumstances, coupled 
with the important strides made in the 
development of civilian nuclear power, 
require a revision of the provisions of the 
Atomic Energy Act concerning the own- 
ership of special nuclear materials. That 
revision was made this year. 

This is a complex piece of legislation 
but its main outlines may be drawn here. 

First. It repeals the requirement for 
mandatory Government ownership of 
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special nuclear materials, Provision for 
the continued effective regulation and 
control of these materials is assured in 
other amendments to the Atomic Energy 
Act. The authority and responsibility 
of the Atomic Energy Commission to con- 
trol fissionable materials for the common 
defense and for the protection of the pub- 
lic health and safety are in no way di- 
minished. 

Second. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is authorized to sell or lease special 
nuclear material. After December 31, 
1970, the Commission will not be able to 
distribute special nuclear material, ex- 
cept by sale, to a person owning or op- 
erating a nuclear power reactor if the 
material is intended for use in the re- 
actor. Asof June 30, 1973, unless other- 
wise authorized by law, all special nu- 
clear material previously leased to a per- 
son owning or operating a nuclear power 
reactor will have to be converted to pri- 
vate ownership. 

This is a carefully drafted act—the re- 
sult of more than 2 years of hard work. 
It gives careful attention to the public 
interest and to the needs of the atomic 
energy industry. Basically, it permits 
the private development of a nuclear in- 
dustry in this country. If Government 
ownership were to continue—particularly 
in the years ahead as the atomic indus- 
try burgeons—the enormous inventory of 
special materials necessary for this de- 
velopment would be financed by the tax- 
payers. And it would become increas- 
ingly difficult for the Government to get 
out of the atomic power business without 
serious economic dislocations. No one 
would question the wisdom, then, of per- 
mitting the orderly termination of man- 
datory Government ownership before a 
large-scale expansion in the atomic in- 
dustry occurs. 

MILITARY 
MILITARY ACADEMIES 


On March 3, 1964, President Johnson 
signed Public Law 88-276, a measure de- 
signed to increase the authorized 
strength of_the Military and Air Force 
Academies to equal that of the Naval 
Academy. This will enable the Military 
and Air Force Academies to provide a 
larger proportion of the young officers 
who accept Regular commissions for the 
purpose of undertaking a military career. 

By permitting an eventual graduating 
class of approximately 930 at each of the 
academies, as compared to 550 at pres- 
ent, this act will enable the Military 
Academy to provide about 50 percent of 
the required annual Regular officer in- 
put of about 1,950 officers and, for the 
Air Force, about 31 percent of the annual 
input of 3,100 Regular officers. The 
present academy classes fulfill only 26 
percent of the requirement for the Army 
and 18 percent for the Air Force. 

Specifically, this act authorized 
strengths for the Military and Air Force 
Academies, as well as for the Naval 
Academy, at 4,417 cadets each. Each 
Member of Congress is authorized to ap- 
point five principals to each of the three 
academies in any 4-year period and may 
name five alternates for each principal. 
From this pool of congressional alter- 
nates each academy must annually ap- 
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point 150 men to each academy on the 
basis of merit. 

The act also establishes a system of 
priorities in admission to each academy 
and special provisions governing admis- 
sions to the Military and Air Force 
Academies during the years before each 
reaches its newly authorized strength of 
4,417 students. 

All future students at the three service 
academies and at the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy will be obligated to a statutory mini- 
mum of 5 years of active duty after grad- 
uation. 

MILITARY PAY RAISES 

In my report at the close of the 1st ses- 
sion of the 88th Congress, I described in 
detail the provisions of the military pay 
raise which was passed last year. 
Briefly, that act authorized military pay 
increases of an estimated $1,243,084,000 
a year. Of that amount, $1,213 million 
was for the military forces in the De- 
fense Department and the remainder was 
for the Coast Guard, the Public Health 
Service, and the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 

In August of this year, the Congress 
passed and sent to the President another 
military pay raise bill. It authorized a 
total of $207,519,000 annually for in- 
creases in military compensation rates. 
Of the total, $202,441,000 was for the 
Department of Defense and $5,078,000 
for the Coast Guard, Public Health Serv- 
vice, and Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Two million seven hundred sixty-two 
thousand persons, including 1,833,000 on 
active duty and 879,000 in the Reserves, 
are affected by this act. 

The bulk of the funds—$187,753,000— 
are allocated to increase the basic pay of 
active duty officers and enlisted men by 
providing a 2.5 percent increase in the 
basic pay of all personnel with over 2 
years of service and an 8.5 percent in- 
crease in the basic pay of commissioned 
personnel with less than 2 years of 
service. 

The purpose of both of these measures 
is to provide a reasonable balance be- 
tween military compensation trends and 
the trends of earnings in other sectors 
of the economy. The 1963 raise was the 
first such increase since 1958. Surveys 
made by the Department of Defense 
showed that military men lost ground 
with their civilian counterparts in the 
interval between the enactment of these 
two raises. Commissioned personnel 
with less than 2 years of service have 
had no increase in their basic pay since 
1952. 

In signing the 1963 act, President 
Kennedy, in referring to the military 
personnel, said: 

Every citizen of this country owes them a 
greater debt than they realize, that they are 
able in a very prosperous and peaceful coun- 
try to live as secure as they do because of 
the dedicated service of so many hundreds 
and thousands of our fellow citizens who 
serve in this country and all around the 
globe. 


Certainly this is as true in this year 
of 1964 as it was in 1963. 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
The military construction appropria- 
tion bill for the fiscal year 1964 appro- 
priated $1,585,880,000 for construction at 
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military bases in the United States and 
abroad and for the construction and 
maintenance of military family housing. 
And in August of this year we passed a 
bill making appropriations for the same 
purposes for the fiscal year 1965. The 
total appropriation made was $1,570,- 
968,000. Of this, $939,817,000 is for mili- 
tary construction and $631,151,000 is for 
construction, operation, maintenance, 
and debt payments on military family- 
housing projects. i 
VETERANS 


In my report last year, I quoted from 
President Kennedy’s budget message 
transmitted to the Congress on January 
17, 1963, in which he said: 

This country has recognized that the Gov- 
ernment’s primary obligation for veterans’ 
benefits is to those who incurred disabilities 
in the defense of our Nation and to the de- 
pendents of those who died as a result of 
military service. 


The continuity of the Kennedy-John- 
son administrations and their adherence 
to the same basic philosophy relative to 
legislation for the welfare of veterans is 
obvious from this statement from Presi- 
dent Johnson’s budget message, trans- 
mitted to the Congress on January 21, 
1964. There he said: 

We have a lasting obligation to those who 
died or were disabled in the defense of the 
Nation, and to their dependents. 


A brief summary of some of the legis- 
lation enacted by the Democratic-con- 
trolled 88th Congress will prove that we 
are well aware of this obligation. 
Among the acts passed during this Con- 
gress are the following: 

Public Law 88-3 amends the United 
States Code so that burial allowances 
May be paid in those cases where dis- 
charges were changed by competent au- 
thority from dishonorable to other than 
dishonorable after the death of the 
veteran. 

Public Law 88-20 provides additional 
compensation for veterans having a 
Service-incurred disability of deafness of 
both ears. 

Public Law 88-21 provides a 10-per- 
cent increase in the monthly payments 
to children and parents of veterans who 
died from service-connected causes. 

Public Law 88-22 provides additional 
compensation for veterans who are suf- 
fering from a complete loss of speech as 
a result of military service. 

Public Law 88-134 increases the basic 
monthly rate of dependency and indem- 
nity compensation to widows of veterans 
who have died from service-connected 
Causes. 

Public Law 88-355 amends the United 
States Code to authorize the inclusion of 
& new total disability income provision 
in national service life insurance poli- 
Cies. It provides for the payment of 
total disability income benefits if the 
aurad becomes so disabled prior to age 

Public Law 88-359 amends the law re- 
lating to the payment of the $250 vet- 
erans' burial allowances to delete the 
language which requires that amounts 
paid by burial associations toward burial 
and funeral expenses be deducted prior 
to payment of the allowance. In lieu of 
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this provision in the law, we substituted 
a uniform prohibition of payment of a 
claim for burial allowances when the al- 
lowance would revert to the funds of a 
public or private organization or would 
discharge such an organization’s obliga- 
tion without payment. 

Public Law 88-361 provides educational 
benefits, under the War Orphans’ Edu- 
cational Assistance Act of 1956, for the 
children of veterans who have become 
permanently and totally disabled as a 
result of service-connected disabilities 
suffered during wartime or, under cer- 
tain conditions, during any peacetime 
period since September 16, 1940. 

Public Law 88-364 amends the United 
States Code to extend from age 60 to age 
65 the delimiting age before which a per- 
son insured under a National Service Life 
Insurance policy must become totally dis- 
abled to be eligible for waiver for pre- 
miums on such insurance. 

Public Law. 88-401 amends the United 
States Code to permit a blind veteran to 
obtain a $10,000 grant under the para- 
plegic housing program to enable him to 
acquire a specially equipped home even 
though he is able to move about without 
the aid of a wheelchair. Prior to this 
amendment blind veterans with loss or 
loss of use of one lower extremity were 
eligible for a grant only if they were in 
such a condition as to preclude locomo- 
tion without the aid of a wheelchair. 

Public Law 88-450 authorizes programs 
of nursing care for aged veterans, In- 
cluded in the program are provisions for 
at least 4,000 nursing-care beds in Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals, private 
nursing care for veterans who have ex- 
hausted their hospital benefits, and 
matching grants for the construction of 
nursing-care facilities in State old sol- 
diers’ homes. 

Public Law 88-481 amends the defi- 
nition of “veteran of any way” in the 
United States Code to include any vet- 
eran awarded the Medal of Honor. The 
effort is to provide hospital, medical, and 
domiciliary care for non-service-con- 
nected disabilities to veterans awarded 
the Medal of Honor, regardless of 
whether the veteran served during peace- 
time or wartime, on the same basis as 
such care is now provided to veterans 
who served during a period of war. 

VETERANS PENSION ACT AMENDMENTS 


A landmark piece of legislation of ben- 
efit to veterans was passed in the closing 
days of the 88th Congress. Because of 
its great significance I should like to de- 
vote more time to it than I have to the 
more limited enactments described 
above. 

The act passed this year amends the 
Veterans’ Pension Act of 1959 to make 
improvements in the non-service-con- 
nected pension program for veterans of 
World War I, World War I, and the Ko- 
rean conflict and their widows and chil- 
dren; and also liberalizes several other 
provisions of that basic act. 

No one can question the need for these 
amendments. In the 5 years since the 
enactment of the Veterans Pension Act, 
the cost of living has risen by 6.1 percent. 
Consequently, the 1,129,219 veterans on 
the disability pension rolls today are 
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caught in the squeeze between rising 
costs and static income. These amend- 
ments overcome an inequity which has 
no place in the care which should be 
accorded those who have risked their 
Hyves and suffered disabilities in our be- 

These amendments are the result of 
extensive study and hearings and the 
efforts of many persons and organiza- 
tions who have quite properly interested 
themselves in the welfare of our vet- 
erans.. It is a just and meritorious piece 
of legislation. 

The provision which has received the 
most publicity is that which reopens the 
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for 1 year to those veterans who served 
between October 8, 1940, and December 
31, 1956, who have service-connected 
disabilities or who are unable to buy 
commercial insurance because of a dis- 
ability not related to their service. In 
all cases, the administrative costs will 
be borne by the insured. 

In addition to this extension of op- 
portunity for the commencement or re- 
instatement of insurance, several other 
provisions will result in increased eligibil- 
ity and benefits. Among these are the 
amendment adding new exclusions of in- 
come in determining eligibility. For 
example, under the original legislation, 
the first $1,200 of a wife's income was 
excluded from the determination of an- 
nual income but the balance of her in- 
come was counted. Under the new 
amendment, either the $1,200 or her en- 
tire income, whichever is greater, is ex- 
cluded. 

Cash benefits to pensioners, their wid- 
ows, or children are increased by an 
average of approximately 5 percent, with 
the greatest increases going to those in 
the low income brackets. 

We have provided a substantial in- 
crease for those veterans requiring aid 
and attendance and an additional rate 
is allowed for a newly created category 
of pensioners called housebound. Fin- 
ally an additional allowance is provided 
for drugs for those in the aid-and- at- 
tendance category. 

Even this summary discussion of the 
amendments passed this year should in- 
dicate why this is such an appropriate 
law. We have related pensions to need, 
need based upon serious disability or 
upon low income. By so doing, we have 
carried forward the principle that the 
greatest degree of help should be ex- 
tended to those who are most in need of 
it. And by basing our veterans’ pension 
plan upon this principle we best dis- 
charge our debt and our responsibility to 
those who have served us so well. 

To enable the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to administer these and other laws 
passed by Congress which authorize 
benefits for former members of the 
Armed Forces and for the dependents 
and other beneficiaries of deceased for- 
mer members of those forces, we appro- 
priated $5,384,784,000 for the admin- 
istration for the fiscal year 1964. This 
was in addition to the supplemental ap- 
propriation of $46,300,000 for the fiscal 
year 1963, passed in May 1964. 

The Independent Offices Appropria- 
tions Act for the fiscal year 1965 included 
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an appropriation of $5,434,473,000 for 
the Veterans’ A tion. 
INTERNATIONAL 

The Department of State is the chief 
adviser to the President in the field of 
foreign policy. We appropriated $322,- 
696,000 for that Department for the fis- 
cal year 1964. This was in addition to 
the $7,870,300 appropriated in the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill. 

For the fiscal year 1965, we appro- 
priated $346,427,000 for the Department 
of State. And the supplemental Appro- 
priations Act for 1965 included $1,666,000 
for that Department. 

The foreign aid program is one of many 
instruments used by the United States in 
the defense and advancement of free 
world interests. For the fiscal year 1964 
we appropriated $3,298,705,607 for the 
foreign aid program. And for the fiscal 
year 1965 we appropriated $3,250 million. 

DUTY-FREE ‘ALLOWANCE 


One of the most serious and difficult 
problems faced by this country h. recent 
years has been the continuing deficit in 
our international balanze of payments. 
In the period from 1958 to 1960, that de- 
ficit was running at an annual average 
of $3.7 billion. Thanks to the broad and 
vigorous attack on this problem by the 
Kennedy-Johnson administration, the 
deficit was cut to an average annual rate 
of $2.4 billion in the period from 1961 
to 1963. 

In addition, the U.S. gold outflow, 
which is directly related to our balance- 

of-payments position, has been sharply 
curtailed. In the period between 1958 
and 1960, it averaged approximately $1.7 
billion; in the 1961 to 1963 period, it was 
cut to an average of about $700 million. 

Encouraging as this improvement is, it 
falls short of the basic objective of elimi- 
nating the deficit entirely. Correctly, 
then, this 88th Congress has turned its 
attention to the drive to achieve equilib- 
rium in our international payments po- 
sition. 

One means of attacking this problem 
of the balance-of-payments deficit was 
the reduction from $500 to $100 in the 
total value of articles acquired abroad 
which might be brought in duty free by a 
resident returning to the United States. 
Legislation providing for this was en- 
acted in 1961 and, as I reported at the 
close of the first session, extended for an 
additional 2 years in 1963. 

INTEREST EQUALIZATION TAX ACT 


Another action taken by the Congress 
in this area is the interest equalization 
tax enacted during the second session. 
This was first proposed by President 
Kennedy in his special balance-of-pay- 
ments message transmitted to the Con- 
gress on July 18, 1963. In February of 
this year, President Johnson declared 
that he fully supported this measure as 
an interim remedial device while other 
measures which are more acceptable as 
long-range solutions are initiated and al- 
lowed to take effect. The majority of the 
Members of this Congress believe that of 
all possible answers to the present needs 
and circumstances, the interest equaliza- 
tion tax is the most workable and the 
most acceptable. It has the distinct ad- 
vantage of meeting the serious external 
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balance-of-payments problem without in 
any way conflicting with essential, inter- 
nal considerations. 

This is a highly technical amendment 
to the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and 
I do not intend to detail all of the pro- 
visions here. However, I should like to 
delineate its main thrust. The interest 
equalization tax is a charge on the pur- 
chase, by U.S. citizens, residents, or do- 
mestic corporations, of debt obligations 
or stock of foreign persons but only 
where the obligation or stock was pur- 
chased from a foreigner. 

The tax on the transfer of stock is 15 
percent of the value of the stock and the 
tax on debt obligations varies from 15 
percent on those with a maturity of 2844 
years or more down to 2.75 percent on 
those with a maturity of 2 to 3½ years. 
No tax is imposed for obligations with 
maturity of 3 years or less. 

The purpose of this tax is to reduce the 
rate of return on foreign securities by 
about 1 percent per year. Since the 
burden of the tax is likely to be shifted 
to the foreign seller, this means that in 
most cases the foreign seller will have to 
pay a tax which has the same effect as a 
1-percent higher interest rate for the use 
of money which he obtains from the 
American market. 

The Treasury Department has esti- 
mated that the imposition of this tax 
will improve the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments by from 81 ½ to $1% billion a year. 
But this is not an untried and untested 
tax proposal. Just the prospect that this 
tax would be enacted during the second 
session of Congress has had a very bene- 
ficial effect upon our balance-of-pay- 
ments position. During the 9 months 
preceding President Kennedy’s proposal 
for this tax, capital outflows into foreign 
securities amounted to $1,985 million at 
seasonally adjusted annual rates. In the 
9 months since the announcement, these 
outflows have amounted to only $290 mil- 
lion at seasonally adjusted annual rates. 
This represents a reduction of $1.7 bil- 
lion in the annual rate of outflow—clear 
evidence of the effectiveness of this tax. 

This is not a permanent tax. The act 
provided for a termination date of De- 
cember 31, 1965. By that time it should 
no longer be necessary. 

This is a proven and effective means 
of meeting a problem which we cannot 
ignore. It success is imperative for it 
involves nothing less than the continued 
soundness and stability of the dollar. 
And that is of vital importance of all of 
our citizens. 


FOOD FOR PEACE 


Food for peace is the name often given 
for the programs which are carried on 
under Public Law 480, the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act. 
The basic purpose of that act is to pro- 
vide for the use of excess farm products— 
to expand international trade, to promote 
the economic stability of American agricul- 
ture and the national welfare * * * to en- 
courage economic development * * * to pro- 
mote collective strength and to foster * * * 
the foreign policy of the United States. 


This act was passed in 1954 and it has 
been of incalculable benefit to the many 
recipient countries of the free world as 
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well as to the United States during the 
10 years of its operation. As I pointed 
out earlier in this report, our agricul- 
tural problem in the United States is 
one of abundance. This act has opened 
up effective outlets for our food and fiber, 
thus helping to stabilize the agricultural 
economy. In the past 10 years, $12.3 bil- 
lion worth of agriculture products have 
been shipped overseas under this pro- 
gram; this is 27 percent of all agricul- 
tural exports for the period. 

Over the same period, the food-for- 
peace program has enabled the United 
States to combat famine, malnutrition, 
and hunger in less developed countries. 
It is estimated that assistance has been 
rendered to approximately 100 million 
people through this program. It has also 
promoted the economic growth of these 
less developed countries; and their eco- 
nomic growth will eventually mean en- 
larged export markets for United States 
agriculture and industry. 

As amended, this act contains four 
titles under which surplus American 
agricultural commodities are distributed 
to friendly countries. Our action this 
year concerns titles I. I, and IV. Title 
I authorizes the sale of farm products 
for foreign currencies. This program 
accounts for the largest volume of food- 
for-peace programs—62 percent of Pub- 
lic Law 480 shipments. Under this title, 
foreign countries buy American farm 
products with their own currencies in- 
stead of dollars. The foreign currencies 
realized from these sales are controlled 
by the United States and can be used 
for several purposes, such as to pay some 
of the oversea costs of American em- 
bassies and other Government programs, 
to be loaned, under certain circum- 
stances, to U.S. private enterprise over- 
seas, or to be turned back to the govern- 
ment of the cooperating country as loans 
or grants for economic development. 
This year, we extended title I for 2 cal- 
endar years, through 1966, and author- 
ized $2.7 billion in addition to any un- 
used previous authorization. 

Title II of Public Law 480 authorizes 
the use of U.S. farm products in emer- 
gency assistance programs, such as are 
required following earthquakes, floods, 
drought, and other disasters. Title II 
commodities are also used to support 
economic development projects in the 
emerging countries. Exports under this 
title in the past 10 years account for 9 
percent of Public Law 480 shipments. 
This year we extended title II for 2 years 
and authorized expenditure commit- 
ments of up to $400 million each year 
in addition to unused previous author- 
izations. We also provided that up to 
$7.5 million Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion funds under this title may be used 
each year to purchase title I foreign cur- 
rencies for use on self-help activities 
designed to alleviate the causes of the 
need for assistance. 

We also amended that act in several 
ways to enable the Congress to exercise 
more control over the supervision and 
operation of Public Law 480 and to as- 
sure that the United States receive the 
maximum possible benefit from surplus 
commodities exported under the act. I 
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should like to mention some of these 
provisions. 

First, we provided that this country 
will receive the highest applicable cur- 
rency exchange rate granted in the re- 
cipient country and in no event shall 
the rate of exchange be less than the 
most favorable rate granted to any other 
country in the world for the same type 
of transaction. 

Second, we provided for the converti- 
bility of currencies acquired under title 
I “to the extent consistent with the ef- 
fectuation of the purposes of this act.” 
We require that the maximum amount 
possible of these currencies be made con- 
vertible and, in any event, that enough 
be made convertible to pay the costs to 
the United States for all U.S. Govern- 
ment purposes in the host country. 

Third, in order to protect American 
shipping, we have required that the re- 
cipient country pay the basic freight 
charges on shipments, and that to the 
extent that the goods are shipped in 
American bottoms, the charges must be 
paid in dollars. 

Fourth, we have lifted the limitation 
on the amount of foreign currencies ac- 
quired under title I which can be used 
for Cooley loans and have provided that 
as much of these funds as can be used 
for Cooley loans shall be so used. Cooley 
loans are loans which are made in for- 
eign currencies to provide concerns or 
persons who wish to invest in the devel- 
opment of the foreign country. 

Fifth, we have provided for the estab- 
lishment of an advisory committee to 
consult with the executive on the use of 
funds acquired under title I. We did 
so because we felt the need for closer 
liaison between the legislature’ and the 
executive on this matter. 

Sixth, we prohibited sales of any kind 
under Public Law 480 to any country 
which the President determines to be an 
aggressor or to be using U.S. funds in a 
Manner inimical to the interests of the 
United States. 

Seventh, we have redefined the phrase 
“friendly nation” as used in the act to 
exclude any nation controlled by a Com- 
munist government whether or not it is 
controlled by the organization control- 
ling the world Communist movement. 

now on, sales under title I will be 
Prohibited to countries which do not 
Come under the new definition of 
“friendly nation” or which have ships or 
airplanes under their registry carrying 
on trade with Cuba. 

Title IV provides for the expansion or 
Maintenance of export sales of U.S. farm 
Products for dollars through long-term 
Supply and credit contracts. We will 
Permit dollar sales for credit under this 
title only with those countries presently 
defined as “friendly nations,” and in the 
Case of any country which has not here- 
tofore been eligible for such dollar sales, 
We have limited the credit period to 5 
years. R 

Food for peace has been a very worth- 
while and beneficial program. It has 
Proven to be a most effective instrument 
for converting our agricultural surpluses 
into good will. It was well to extend it 
this year and it was prudent to tighten 
up some of its provisions. 
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INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


The agreement establishing the Inter- 
American Development Bank became 
effective in December 1959, when it was 
accepted by 19 Latin American Repub- 
lics and the United States; and the Bank 
commenced operations on October 1, 
1960. 

This Bank was established to promote 
the economic development of the mem- 
ber countries, individually and collec- 
tively, by making loans to either govern- 
mental or private entities. Such loans 
are usually made for specific projects, but 
they may also be granted to development 
banks and institutions in member coun- 
tries for relending for projects not large 
enough to warrant direct credits from 
the Bank. Loans to private borrowers 
may be made either with or without a 
governmental guarantee. 

The Bank also provides technical ad- 
vice and assistance in preparing, financ- 
ing, and executing development plans 
and projects. 

In January, the Congress authorized 
additional U.S. contributions to the Bank 
to enable it to continue and to enlarge 
its lending activities. Public Law 88-259 
authorized the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the U.S. Governor of the Bank, to ap- 
prove certain changes in the structure of 
the Bank, to vote for increases in the 
capital stock and fund for special opera- 
tions, and to agree to the subscription of 
the proportionate U.S. share in the in- 
creases—$411,760,000 to increase the 
capital stock and $50 million for the 
special fund. 

INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND FINANCE—WORLD BANK 


The Inter-American Development 
Bank is patterned after the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment—World Bank. The latter institu- 
tion came into existence in 1945 to as- 
sist in the reconstruction and develop- 
ment of its member countries. It has 
proved to be a very valuable and success- 
ful agency for the betterment of inter- 
national economic relations. 

In my report last year, I described in 
some detail the background of this or- 
ganization and the legislation enacted 
in 1963 to enable it to continue and to 
expand its activities. Here I need only 
say that Public Law 88-178 authorized 
the U.S. Governor to vote for a $1 bil- 
lion increase in the capital stock of the 
Bank. That increase was required to 
permit new member countries of the 
Bank to subscribe and to enable present 
members to increase their subscriptions 
when appropriate. 

INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


The International Development Asso- 
ciation which came into existence on 
September 24, 1960, is an affiliate of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development—World Bank. Its 
purposes, as set forth in its articles of 
agreement, are: 

To promote economic development, in- 
crease productivity and thus raise standards 
of living in the less developed areas of the 
world included within the Association's mem- 
bership, in particular by providing finance 
to meet their important developmental re- 
quirements on terms which are more flexible 
and bear less heavily on the balance of pay- 
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ments than those of conventional loans, 
thereby furthering the developmental objec- 
tives of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and supplement- 
ing its activities. 


By March 31, 1963, it had extended 36 
development credits totaling $450 mil- 
lion in 18 countries for improved trans- 
portation, agriculture, electric power 
facilities, industry, education, and mu- 
nicipal water supplies. These are 50- 
year, interest-free loans which carry a 
three-quarters of 1 percent service 
charge and are repayable in hard cur- 
rencies. 

The original subscription by member 
countries was $1 billion, but all of that 
amount which was available for hard- 
currency loans was expected to be in 
use by the end of the fiscal year 1965. 
Thereafter, major loan operations would 
end unless new currencies were provided. 

In May 1964, the Congress sent to the 
President a bill authorizing $312 million 
as the U.S. contribution to a proposed 
$750 million increase in the financial re- 
sources of the Association. These con- 
tributions are payable in three install- 
ments of $104 million each, beginning in 
the fiscal year 1966. This action had 
been recommended by President John- 
son in his message on foreign assistance, 
transmitted to the Congress on March 
19, 1964. There he described the activi- 
ties of the Association as “international 
sharing in the aid effort at its best.“ He 
hailed the passage of this legislation as: 

A major victory for the American peo- 
ple, for an effective foreign policy and for 
commonsense in our international dealings. 

UNITED NATIONS DEBT 


As of June 30, 1964, the deficit position 
of the United Nations was $134.5 million. 
As of the same date, the unpaid assess- 
ments of United Nations members—for 
both the regular budget and the peace- 
keeping operations—amounted to $123 
million. This is $22 million more than 
the total regular budget of that organi- 
zation for the calendar year 1964. A ma- 
jor elements in this loss of financial in- 
tegrity is the fact that this year, for the 
first time in the history of the United 
Nations, 15 member. nations are more 
than 2 years behind in their assessments. 

Article 19 of the United Nations Char- 
ter provides that a member which is in 
arrears in the payment of its financial 
contributions to the organization shall 
have no vote in the General Assembly if 
the amount of its arrears equals or ex- 
ceeds the amount of the contributions 
due from it for the preceding 2 full years. 
Many of the Nations which are currently 
in arrears have objected to the peace- 
keeping operations of the United Na- 
tions and on this ground have refused to 
pay their assessments. However, in an 
advisory opinion on July 20, 1962, the 
International Court of Justice held that 
expenditures for peacekeeping opera- 
tions constitute expenses of the organi- 
zation and shall be apportioned among 
the members by the General Assembly 
under article 17 of the charter. Fur- 
ther, this advisory opinion was accepted 
by the General Assembly in a resolution 
on December 19, 1962. There is, there- 
fore, no question about the financial ob- 
ligations of the member or about the au- 
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tomatic application of the provisions 
denying these members their vote in 
the General Assembly. 

But the certainty of these points has 
not deterred the defaulting nations in 
their defiance. The executive branch of 
the U.S. Government has made it abun- 
dantly clear that the United States sup- 
ports prompt and vigorous application of 
article 19. However, it was the judgment 
of many Members of this Congress that 
there remained doubts among the defiant 
nations about the firmness of our resolve. 
For that reason, this session of the 88th 
Congress has passed a concurrent reso- 
lution expressing the sense of the Con- 
gress that the President should direct 
the permanent U.S. delegate to the 
United Nations to continue efforts toward 
securing payment by these defaulting 
nations and to make every effort to as- 
sure invocation of the penalty provisions 
of article 19. 

It was the intent of the Congress, in 
passing this resolution, to demonstrate 
the unity and strength of our resolve and 
thereby to dispel any doubts on the part 
of the defiant. The United Nations 
serves a very useful and important func- 
tion in promoting international under- 
standing, cooperation, and world peace. 
But it cannot long operate while its 
budgetary decisions are flouted. 
INTERNATIONAL COMMISION FOR SUPERVISION 

AND CONTROL IN LAOS 

When Laos first gained its independ- 
ence in 1954, there was created an Inter- 
national Commission for Supervision 
and Control in Laos, popularly known as 
the ICC. It consisted of three Commis- 
sioners—an Indian, a Canadian, and a 
Pole—representing a neutral power, a 
pro-Western power, and a Communist 
power. Their responsibility was to as- 
sure that foreign intervention in Laos 
was brought to an end. By 1958 Laos 
felt confident that it could maintain it- 
self and the work of the ICC ended. 

By 1961 the Communists had stepped 
up their activities in that country and 
the situation in Laos had deteriorated 
seriously. To meet this threat, the ICC 
was reestablished. A conference of 14 
interested nations was convened in Gen- 
eva and out of that conference came a 
declaration on the neutrality of Laos and 
a protocol to that declaration. The pro- 
tocol gave to the ICC the responsibility 
to make certain that the provisions of 
the Geneva Conference were carried out. 
Specifically, it was instructed to super- 
vise and control the withdrawal of for- 
eign military personnel from Laos, to 
supervise and control the cease-fire, to 
investigate cases of illegal introduction 
of foreign military personnel into Laos, 
to assist the Government of Laos in cases 
of the illegal introduction of armaments 
into Laos, and to investigate other pos- 
sible violations of the protocol and 
agreement. 

The life of the ICC is indefinite. The 
14 parties to the Geneva Accord agreed 
to make recommendations regarding its 
continuation not later than 1965. Thus, 
a determination on the future of the 
Commission will be made next year. 

Article 18 of the protocol of the decla- 
ration of neutrality of Laos provided for 
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the sharing of the costs of the ICC. The 
United States assumed an annual assess- 
ment of 17.6 percent of the cost of the 
Commission. It was possible to appro- 
priate funds for the fiscal year 1963 un- 
der the authority given to the Depart- 
ment of State which permits the pay- 
ment of assessments in international 
bodies such as the ICC for 1 year with- 
out congressional approval. Beyond the 
l-year period, congressional authoriza- 
tion is necessary for continued financial 
support. 

This year we approved a bill which 
authorized the appropriation of such 
sums as may be necessary from time to 
time for the payment by the United 
States of its share of the costs of the op- 
erations of the ICC. The budget for the 
current fiscal year has not been finally 
agreed upon but the estimated figure is 
$3,780,000. The U.S. share of 17.6 per- 
cent would be about $655,000. 

The United States undertook an inter- 
national obligation as a signatory of the 
agreement. That obligation must be 
met; the act passed by this Congress as- 
sures that it will be met. It is in the 
national interest of the United States 
to have the ICC continue to operate in 
Laos and our continued support of that 
body is one more piece of tangible evi- 
dence that we intend to exert our efforts 
to maintain peace in that part of the 
world. 

SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION 

The South Pacific Commission was 
established in 1948 and currently has five 
participating member countries—Aus- 
tralia, France, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. -Its 
purpose is to advise and assist the par- 
ticipating Governments in promoting the 
economic and social welfare and ad- 
vancement of the peoples of the terri- 
tories in the South Pacific area. The 
U.S. territories of American Samoa and 
Guam, as well as the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands, are covered by the 
Commission’s activities. 

The Netherlands recently withdrew 
from membership in the Commission 
when it ceased to administer the Nether- 
lands New Guinea. This action neces- 
sitated a reapportionment of the per- 
centage contributions of the remaining 
members. In order to permit an increase 
in the U.S. contribution to the total 
budget of the Commission, as well as to 
make possible a moderate increase in 
the Commission’s work program, the 
88th Congress, by joint resolution, au- 
thorized the appropriation of $150,000 
for each of the fiscal years 1965 and 1966. 
This is an increase of $50,000 over the 
former annual limitation on the US. 
contribution. 

The Commission has been highly suc- 
cessful and this increase in the U.S. con- 
tribution reflects a recognition of the 
benefits derived by the U.S. territories. 
It is also a recognition of the importance 
of the Pacific Islands to the security of 
the United States and of the free world. 


INTEROCEANIC CANAL STUDY 


In 1910, when the Panama Canal was 
first opened, an average of five ships 
transited each day. The canal now aver- 
ages 30 transits per day and it is fore- 
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cast that by 1980 interoceanic travel will 
exceed the capabilities of the canal. 
Thereafter, ships will have to wait in 
line for the privilege of passage, at great 
expense to the shipowners and, ultimate- 
ly, to the consumers. 

The physical inadequacy of the canal 
requires that plans be made immediately 
for the construction of a new and wider 
canal, one which would permit the pas- 
sage of modern aircraft carriers and 
many tankers and passenger liners. 
Such a restriction on the free flow of 
commerce is of vital concern to the Unit- 
ed States, since 70 percent of the cargo 
tonnage now transiting the Panama Ca- 
nal involves goods which either origi- 
nate in or are destined to the United 
States. 

There are many advantages to a sea- 
level canal. It would require far less 
maintenance than a lock-type canal and 
would prove less vulnerable to nuclear 
attack. The time of transit through a 
sea-level canal would be reduced by ap- 
proximately 50 percent, with a resultant 
reduction in the costs of shipping. 

With these facts in mind, this Con- 
gress, in September, enacted legislation 
authorizing the President to appoint a 
commission of five men from private life 
to determine the feasibility of, and the 
most suitable site for, construction of a 
sea-level canal connecting the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. This act also directs 
the Commission to determine the best 
means—conventional or nuclear excava- 
tion—constructing the canal and the es- 
timated cost of construction. 

This Commission will continue until 
the President determines that its duties 
are completed, but not beyond June 30, 
1968. It is directed to issue a progress 
report to the President, for transmission 
to Congress, each July 31, 

Finally, we authorized an appropria- 
tion of not more than $17,500,000 to en- 
able the Commission to carry out its 
functions. 

The Supplemental Appropriation Act 
for the fiscal year 1965 included an ap- 
propriation of $400,000 for the Inter- 
oceanic Canal Commission. 


EL CHAMIZAL TREATY FUNDS 


The Chamizal Treaty, signed August 
29, 1963, by the United States and Mex- 
ico, settled a century-old dispute over 
ownership of the “El Chamizal” tract of 
land. A shift in the course of the Rio 
Grande River in the middle of the 1800's 
had separated the “El Chamizal“ from 
Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, and attached it 
to El Paso, Tex. Over the years nume- 
rous attempts were made to reconcile 
and arbitrate this boundary issue; in 
fact, every administration since 1910 had 
tried to settle the dispute. 

In June 1962, President Kennedy and 
President Adolfo Lopez Mateos an- 
nounced that they had agreed to instruct 
their executive agencies to recommend a 
complete solution. The resulting Chami- 
zal Treaty provided that the United 
States would cede 366 acres of the disput- 
ed chamizal tract, plus a nearby 264 
acres, to Mexico in return for 193 acres 
of land currently held by Mexico. 

The implementation of this treaty re- 
quires the stabilization of the Rio Grande 
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River in a concrete-lined channel which 
will become the new boundary line be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. It 
will also require the relocation of an 
estimated 4,500 U.S. citizens and com- 
mercial properties, bridges, port of entry 
and El Paso city facilities, and railroads 
within the area. 

On April 29, 1964, President Johnson 
signed Public Law 88-300. This measure 
authorizes the appropriation of up to 
$44.9 million to implement the conven- 
tion on the Chamizal. Without this im- 
plementing legislation, the significant 
treaty which was finally negotiated by 
the Kennedy administration after a cen- 
aay of failure would have been worth- 
ess. 

The appropriation act for the fiscal 
year 1965 for the Department of State 
included an appropriation of $30 million 
to implement the El Chamizal Treaty. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF ACT OF 1930 


In August of this year we enacted 

compromise legislation designed to pro- 
tect the U.S. cattle industry without 
harming our tariff negotiations or ad- 
versely affecting the consumers of this 
country. 
The bill, as originally passed by this 
body, concerned only the free importa- 
tion of wild animals and wild birds which 
are intended for exhibition in the United 
States. Prior to this act, wild animals, 
including birds and fishes, imported for 
use in any scientific public collection for 
exhibition for scientific or educational 
Purposes were admitted duty free. As 
finally enacted, the measure passed this 
year amended the Tariff Act of 1930 to 
extend the duty-free treatment to im- 
ports for sale for use in scientific public 
collections. 

The other provisions of the act are the 
result of compromise with the coordinate 
body. That house amended the bill 
Passed by this body to include the impo- 
sition of quotas on meat imports: The 
majority of the Members of this body 
agreed to the recommendations of a con- 
ference committee composed of Members 
from each House because they offer the 
Protection desired by the domestic meat 
industry without damaging our vital for- 
eign trade in other agricultural and in- 
dustrial commodities. 

As agreed upon, this act directs the 
Secretary of Agriculture, for each year 
beginning with the calendar year 1965, to 
calculate a target figure for imports of 
chilled, frozen, and fresh beef, veal, mut- 
ton, and goat meat. This target figure 
Will equal the average annual level of 
imports over the 5-year period 1959 to 
1963, adjusted upward or downward by 
the same percentage that domestic pro- 
duction of the same meats has increased 
or decreased in comparison with average 
annual levels for 1959 to 1963. It directs 
the President to impose quotas in order 
to limit imports of these meats to the 
target figure whenever the Secretary of 
Agriculture estimates that, in the absence 
of such quotas, imports will reach or ex- 
ceed 110 percent of the target figure. 
The quotas may be removed when it is 
estimated that without them imports will 
— equal 110 percent of the target 
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The quotas will be allocated among the 
supplying countries on the basis of their 
share of the market during a previous 
representative period. 

Finally, the act enumerates three cate- 
gories of circumstances upon the occur- 
rence of which the President may sus- 
pend or increase quotas previously pro- 
claimed. He may increase or suspend 
the quotas if such action is required by 
overriding economic or national security 
interests of the United States when the 
supply of these meats is inadequate to 
meet domestic demand at reasonable 
prices, or if trade agreements entered in- 
to after the enactment of this act accom- 
plish the intent of the bill. 

FOREIGN FISHING VESSELS 


In the summer of 1963 numerous Rus- 
sian fishing vessels, including trawlers 
and large factory ships, were spotted by 
the Coast Guard off the east coast, close 
to the U.S. territorial limit. Others were 
sighted west of Alaska, some within the 
3-mile U.S. territorial limit. Under 
existing law at that time, the United 
States was not authorized to penalize 
these trespassers. 

On May 20, 1964, President Johnson 
signed legislation which established pen- 
alties for foreign vessels which fish with- 
in the territorial waters of the United 
States or take any “fishery resouree“ 
shellfish—from the Continental Shelf 
adjacent to the United States. Any per- 
son violating the act may be fined up to 
$10,000 or imprisoned up to 1 year, or 
both. And any vessel used in connection 
with violation of the act is subject to 
forfeiture. 

In signing this measure, President 
Johnson referred to it as the fulfillment 
of a “longstanding need.” 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Speaker, this concludes my de- 
tailed description of the more significant 
legislation enacted by the 88th Congress. 
In each case I have attempted to point 
out not only the provisions of the act, 
but also the reasons for the legislation 
and the manner in which the solution 
we have offered will meet the existing 
problem. 

In any report of this nature, it is dif- 
ficult not to become overburdened with 
detail. The result would be an enumer- 
ation of seemingly unrelated facts which 
has little meaning in the broad sense. 
If this report leaves such an impression, 
Ihave done a great injustice to this Con- 
gress, For one of the remarkable things 
about the 88th Congress is the compre- 
hensiveness of the legislation enacted. 
Our record is not a hodgepodge of iso- 
lated enactments. Rather, our record is 
made up of a host of acts which comple- 
ment each other and which, taken to- 
gether, form a coherent whole. 

It is not difficult to find the reasons 
for the inner unity of our record. Such 
unity inevitably exists when a Congress 
has attacked problems in their compli- 
cated relationships. I have attempted 
to make it clear that in seeking solutions 
to national problems we have considered 
causal relationships and the interaction 
between various factors in our society. 
Because of this we have not initiated 
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programs which will operate at the ex- 
pense of each other. Rather, they at- 
tack the basic problems of our time in 
their various aspects and manifestations 
and complement each other in mitigat- 
ing or eliminating them. 

More basically, the coherence in our 
program is the result of a fact to which 
I devoted myself at some length at the 
beginning of this report. There I pin- 
pointed, as the wellspring of our activi- 
ties of the past 2 years, the condition of 
man. This is the element which is com- 
mon to all of the problems which we have 
met and which has dictated the solution 
which-we have offered. Our enactments 
are in harmony with each other because 
they are all designed to care for our 
citizens, to care for them in the real 
sense. For this Congress has rightly 
realized that man is truly cared for by 
his government only when that govern- 
ment creates those conditions which en- 
able him to develop himself to his full 
capabilities. 

I truly believe, Mr. Speaker, that by 
our actions in the past 2 years we have 
enabled our people to lead richer and 
more meaningful lives. We have real- 
ized that every need—indeed, the deepest 
needs—are not material and that prog- 
gress must ever be the servant of man’s 
needs. We have extended opportunity 
to those segments of our population 
which are most in need of it and in- 
creased opportunity for those who al- 
ready possess it in some measure. We 
have recognized that the creation and 
maintenance of the conditions which 
make individual self-realization possible 
is perhaps more essential in this mid- 
20th century than ever before precisely 
because the forces in this complex, 
anonymous society tending toward the 
destruction of those conditions are so 
strong and all pervading. But our faith 
in man’s ability to develop his full poten- 
tial and in the ability of American so- 
ciety to meet and solve its problems is 
undiminished. Our accomplishments 
are proof of that. For they speak a 
confidence in man’s awareness of what 
constitutes a finer and happier life, in 
his desire to live such a life, and in his 
ability to do so if he is given an oppor- 
tunity. 


The Acreage Limit in the Imperial Valley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr.McGOVERN. Mr. President, more 
than 150 delegates to the Western Water 
and Power Consumers Conference joined 
in a letter to the President and Secretary 
of the Interior Udall calling for enforce- 
ment of the acreage limitation in the 
reclamation laws in the Imperial Valley 
of California. 

Their request was initiated after an- 
nouncement of plans for disposition of 
the excess landholdings of the DiGorgio 
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farms in that area. I ask unanimous 
consent to include in the Recorp text of 
the letter and the names of those who 
joined in sending it. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

President LYNDON JOHNSON, 

White House, 

Washington, D.C. 

Secretary of the Interior STEWART UDALL, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 

For too many years under too many ad- 
ministrations the excess landowners of the 
Imperial Valley of California have been al- 
lowed to flout the acreage limitation of 
reclamation law. On the indefensible 
grounds of an unwarranted administration 
opinion given surreptitiously in 1933 by a 
Republican Secretary of the Interior during 
his last days in office, the Imperial land 
barons for three decades have diverted to 
themselves the subsidized benefits of vast 
public expenditures for irrigation and recla- 
mation. This has been and remains a clear 
and gross violation of the law and of public 
policy. Instead of a pattern of prosperous 
family farms and rural communities, as in- 
tended by law, the Imperial Valley is now 
dominated by a handful of large-scale ab- 
sentee landlords living royally on the sweat 
of exploited seasonal workers. 

This outrageous situation has gone on too 
long. It is time now, finally, to repudiate 
the untenable administrative decision of 1933 
which has made it possible. That decision 
never was valid and it is not so today. Late 
as it is, the requirements of law and public 
policy must be fulfilled. We, the under- 
signed, with affiliation given for purposes of 
identification only, call on you and this ad- 
ministration to take the necessary steps to 
see that itis. We are heartened to make this 
request at this time by the sound and cou- 
rageous action announced today of the final 
disposition of the excess lands of the Di- 
Giorgio interests. 

John Spitzer, Jr., director, KEM Electric 
Cooperative, Linton, N. Dak,; Clarence Mil- 
ler, director, Burke-Divide Electric Co-op; 
George Rait, director, Burke-Divide Electric 
Co-op, Noonan, N. Dak.; Mrs, Anna Dahl, di- 
rector, Sheridan Electric Cooperative, Medi- 
cine Lake, Mont.; Olaf Opedahl, director, 
William Electric Cooperative, Tioga, N. Dak.; 
Norman Rockstad, Williams Electric Cooper- 
ative, Williston, N. Dak.; Sigurd Brogger, 
Williams Electric Cooperative, Williston, N. 
Dak.; Arthur Opoal, Williams Electric Coop- 
erative, Alamo, N. Dak.; John M. George, 
Lewiston, Idaho; John D. Buehle, Vinton, 
Iowa; C. A. Scheerer, Boone, Iowa; John 
Remington, Vinton, Iowa; Velma E. Good, 
Farmers Union, Great Falls, Mont.; Julius 
Gess, Roosevelt Co., Farmers Union, Wolf 
Point, Mont. 

Carl L. Good, Wolf Point, Mont.; Keith E. 
Good, Montana Farmers Union, Floweree, 
Mont.; Melvin E. Good, Farmers Union, Great 
Falls, Mont.; Gretchen G. Billings, Helena, 
Mont.; D. A. Depuydt, Whitewater; Bern- 
hard Pollestad, director, Baker Electric, Can- 
do, N. Dak.; Obed Larson, director, Baker 
Electric, Cando, N. Dak.; Magnus M. Lysne, 
Harlow, N. Dak.; Nels Porsborg, Jamestown, 
N. Dak.; Ralph F. Cook, Montana Farmers 
Union, Great Falls, Mont.; Theodore Hage- 
rott, Mandan, N, Dak.; F. R. Logan, Charlo, 
Mont.; Larry L. Holtz, Montana Farmers 
Union, Floweree, Mont.; Arthur J. Dore, Fair- 
view, Mont.; Pat Plummer, Carlyle, Mont. 

John S. Ryan, Great Falls, Mont.; Alex M. 
Conner, Farmers Union, Havre, Mont.; Ernest 
Kummerfeldt, South Valley County Farmers 
Union, Nahua, Mont.; Alvin Anderson, vice 
president, North Dakota Farmers Union, Ep- 
ping, N. Dak.; Melvin S. Siverson, president, 
Williams County Farmers Union, Wheelock, 
N. Dak.; Matt S. Schroeder, Intercounty Elec- 
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tric Cooperative, Alexandria, S. Dak.; Sam 
K. Ulrikson, Canton, 8. Dak.; Lincoln- 
Union Electric Co-op., Alcester, S. Dak.; Wil- 
llam Raabe, Tyndall, S. Dak; BY Elec- 
tric Cooperative, Tabor, S. Dak.; Elmer 
W. Solid, Martin, S. Dak.; Oliver G. Rose, 
Nisland, S. Dak.; Belle Fourche irriga- 
tion project, Newell, S. Dak.; Earl J. Rob- 
inson, Collins, Iowa; Marshall County Elec- 
trict Co-op, Marshalltown, Iowa; Mark Bob- 
be, director, James Valley Electric Co-op., 
Edgeley, N. Dak.; Clarence Welander, first 
vice president, North Dakota Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association. 

Chas. A. Bonderob, Huntley, Mont.; E. M. 
Arntson, manager, Tri-County Electric Co- 
op, Carrington, N. Dak.; Norman W. Cross, 
manager, Slope Electric Cooperative, New 
England, N. Dak.; Douglas M. Nordby, di- 
rector, Slope Electric Cooperative, New Eng- 
land, N. Dak.; John Jacobs, director, Slope 
Electric Cooperative, New England, N. Dak.; 
Albert Deede, director, Tri-County Electric 
Cooperative, Carrington, N. Dak.; Albert 
Smetana, director, Central Power Electric 
Cooperative, Minot, N. Dak.; E. F. Evans, 
Clark County Public Utility District, Van- 
couver, Wash., G. W. Watters, Clark County 
Public Utility District, Vancouver, Wash.; 
Ross B. Shepheard, Skamania County Public 
Utility District, Underwood, Wash.; Jack K. 
Hicks, Marion, Iowa; W. E. Adams, Marion, 
Iowa; John Weber, Jr., KEM Electric Co- 
operative, Linton, N. Dak.; Joseph Vetter, 
KEM Electric Cooperative, Linton, N. Dak. 

J. Bruce Bosworth, KEM Electric, Linton, 
N. Dak.; Lorne Hillier, director, Nodak Rural 
Electric Production Credit Association, Hen- 
sel, N. Dak.; Arlo Beggs, Jamestown, N. Dak.; 
Evert Nelson, Washburn, N. Dak.; Henry O. 
Lundene, Adams, N. Dak.; State chairman, 
North Dakota Federation of Production 
Credit Associations; Robert Small, Capital 
Electric Co-op, director, Bismarck, N. Dak.; 
John Nievwsma, Linton, N. Dak.; Mark B. 
Holtz, KEM Electric, Driscoll, N. Dak.; Har- 
old R. Lee, Denver, Colo.; Gus Norwood, Van- 
couver, Wash.; V. T. Hanlon, Madison, S. 
Dak.; Paul Shaw, Hodges, Mont.; Frank J. 
Hammont, Broken Bow, Nebr.; Alan Ham, vice 
president, Oregon-Washington Farmers 
Union, La Center, Wash.; Oscar Kendall, 
board member, Oregon-Washington Farmers 
Union, Corvallis, Oreg.; OC. R. Thiessen, Mon- 
tana’ Senate, Lambert, Mont. 

Herbert Weber, Linton, N. Dak.; William 
Reich, California Farm Research and Legis- 
lative Committee, Oakland, Calif.; Kasper 
Kerner, president, Dunn County Farmers 
Union, Gladstone, N. Dak.; Mrs. Jos. Abfalder, 
board member, Farmers Union Dunn County, 
Gladstone, N. Dak.; Mrs. Kasper Kerner, 
Gladstone, N. Dak.; Mrs. Frank Lassey, Mc- 
Kenzie County North Dakota Farmers Union, 
Cartwright, N. Dak.; Judd Walker, McCone 
Electric Cooperative; Charles Jewett, Wibaux, 
Mont.; E. H. Robinson, (LYREA), Sidney, 
Mont,; Albert L. Wernette, member, Michi- 
gan Farmers Union, Remus, Mich; A. F. 
Troyer, president, Indiana Farmers Union, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Chester A. Johnson, presi- 
dent, Michigan Farmers Union, Lakeview, 
Mich,; Frank Frederick, Central Iowa Power 
Co-op, Marion, Iowa; O. L. Saltness, director, 
Tri-County Electric; Milton Wiltse, Cass Elec- 
tric, Lisbon, N. Dak. 

Rev. James L. Vizzard, S. J., National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference, Washington, D.C.; 
Angus McDonald, National Farmers Union; 
Lin Feragen, Bismark, N. Dak.; Lloyd Hollis- 
ter, Huron, S. Dak.; A. S. Welinger, Napoleon, 
N. Dak.; Oscar Pfeifle, Wishek, N. Dak.; Mel- 
vin Duerre, North Central REA, Mohall, N. 
Dak.; Oscar Torstenson Dawson, Minnesota 
Valley Co-op Light & Power, Montevideo, 
Minn.; John Reese, Scott Engineering Co., 
Watertown, S. Dak.; Leo Callahan, Baker 
Electric Co-op., Inc., Cando, N. Dak.; A. C. 
Hauffe, president, South Dakota Rural Elec- 
tric Association, Leola, S. Dak.; Frank Daniels, 
Montana Farmers Union; John M. Ecklund, 
Englewood, Colo.; James C. Webster, Madison 
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Daily Leader, Madison, S. Dak.; Lucille Wer- 
nette, Farmers Union, Remus, Mich.; Melva 
Johnson, Farmers Union, Lakeview, Mich. 

John Waisanen, Moose Lake, Minn; Jake 
Frank, Yellowstone Valley REA, Park City, 
Mont; Oliver M. Dahl, Hylite Farmers Union 
local, Bozeman, Mont.; Mrs. Nellie Erickson, 
Verendrye Electric, Minot, N. Dak.; Max 
Mathews, manager, Yellowstone Valley Elec- 
tric Co-op., Huntley, Mont.; W. H. Sennett, 
manager, Park Electric Cooperative, Livings- 
ton, Mont.; L. H. Jacobson, manager, Rush- 
more Electric Power Co-op., Rapid City, S. 
Dak.; Arthur Jones, president, Basin Elec- 
tric Power Co-op., Britton, S. Dak.; Henry 
Texley, Jr., director, Slope Electric, Lemmon, 
S. Dak.; G. J. Jacobs, director, Slope Elec- 
tric, Regent, N. Dak.; Margaret Bucher, Mon- 
tana Farmers Union, Great Falls, Mont.; Mrs. 
Arthur Jones, Britton, S. Dak.; Elmer Scheel, 
Alpera, S. Dak.; Harley Erickson, Hettinger, 
N. Dak, 

Emil Riehl, Ben H. Radcliff, president, 
South Dakota Farmers Union, Huron, S. Dak. 
North Dakota Farmers Union; Leland G. Ul- 
mer, manager, North Dakota Association of 
Rural Electric Cooperatives, Bismarck, N. 
Dak.; Helge E. Nygren, president, North Da- 
kota Association of Rural Electric Coopera- 
tives; Mr. and Mrs, Foster Rex, South Dakota 
Northern Electric, Aberdeen, S. Dak.; Sen- 
ator George C. Gerdes, Nebraska Power 
Commission; Kenneth Ervin, manager, Oli- 
ver-Mercer Electric Co-op., Hazen, N. Dak.; 
Bill Heth, Beulah, N. Dak.; M. L. Burgin, 
Basin Electric Power Cooperative, Bismarck, 
N. Dak.; Clyde T. Ellis, National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association, Washington, 
D.C.; Robert J. Elkins, president, Oregon- 
Washington Farmers Union, Salem, Oreg.; 
Mrs. Robert J. Elkins, Oregon-Washington 
Farmers Union; Mrs. Alan Ham, La Center, 
Wash. 

Michael W. Straus, Washington, D.C.; Rob- 
ert St. Cyr, H. F. McPhail, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Lawrence Erickson, Central Power 
Electric Co-op, Minot, N. Dak,; Howard C. 
Allen, Fort Benton, Mont.; Axel Kongslie, 
Towner, N. Dak.; Leon Birdsall, Berthold. 
N. Dak.; Albert Weltz, Anamoose, N. Dak.; 
Mrs. Albert Weltz, Anamoose, N. Dak.; Evelyn 
M. Dahl, Bozeman, Mont.; Melford Hanson, 
Velva, N. Dak.; E. D. Schmit, Minot, N. Dak.; 
Carl Tamboo, Lake Benton, Minn.; Stanley 
B. Nelson, Tyler, Minn.; Charles H. Swanson, 
Russel, Minn,; Ivan Peterson, Maxbass, N. 
Dak.; Paul A, Brandvold, Souris, N. Dak. 


Inland Navigation Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the ever-growing importance of our 
Nation’s inland waterways, I would like 
to submit for the Recorp the report of 
the Committee on Inland Navigation of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress. The committee met in the May- 
flower Hotel June 3, 1964, with Gleason 
N. Stambaugh, Sr., of West Palm Beach. 
Fla., as chairman, and Herman W. 
Schull, Jr., of Tequesta, Fla., as secre- 
tary. The following resolutions were 
adopted by the committee: 

1. NATIONAL DEFENSE BENEFITS 

The inland navigation committee affrms 
its recommendation on national defense 
benefits adopted May 8, 1963, that the Na- 
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tional Rivers and Harbors Congress adopt 
the following resolution: 

“It is resolved, That, while the national 
defense benefits of inland navigation have 
long been recognized in principal they have 
not been accepted in fact to the extent the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress be- 
lives to be justified. 

“The National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress therefore recommends that the provi- 
sion of Senate Document No. 97 be amended 
to direct that the appropriate agency pre- 
pare administrative instructions for com- 
puting such benefits.” 

2. BRIDGE CLEARANCES 

The inland navigation committee reviewed. 

The Inland Navigation Committee reviewed 
its recommendations on bridge clearances 
adopted May 8, 1963, and reaffirmed the 
imperative need for unobstructed use of 
the waterways and recommended that the 
Rivers and Harbors Congress adopt a res- 
olution to the effect that adequate minimum 
clearance be provided for all vessels passing 
through bridges on inland waterways. 

3. PREPARATION OF COMMITTEE AGENDA 

The inland navigation committee rec- 
ommends that a procedure be adopted by 
this committee that any committee member 

to have an item placed on the agenda 
shall submit the same in writing to the 
executive director of the Rivers and Harbors 
Congress at least 30 days prior to the annual 
meeting and that from such items an agenda 
shall be prepared; that the prepared agenda 
shall not exclude the consideration of other 
items but shall give precedence to such items 
unless precedence be waived by majority 
vote of the members present and voting; that 
copies of the prepared agenda be furnished 
the members of the committee in advance 
of the annual meeting. 

4. SCHEDULING OF COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

The inland navigation committee rec- 
ommends that the meeting times of this 
committee and the resolutions committee 
be scheduled to permit consideration and 
action by the resolutions committee on rec- 
ommendations of this committee. 

Herman W. ScHULL, Jr., 
Secretary. 


Mr. Speaker, other committee members 
who attended are as follows: 

William H. Lewis, board of commis- 
sioners of the Port of New Orleans. 

George Kumpe, West Coast Inland 
Navigation District, Post Office Box 786, 
Bradenton, Fla. 

R. H. Merritt, Escambia-Conecuh 
River Development Commission, Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 

H. S. Miller, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Paul Comola, Trinity Improvement As- 
sociation, Fort Worth, Tex. 

R. L. McKinney, Jr., Denison, Tex. 

Scranton Jones, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Peyton M. Birdsong, Fort Worth, Tex. 

W. L. Pier, Fort Worth, Tex. 

O. R. Douglass, Anderson, S.C. 

Robert F. Ripley, Norfolk, Va. 

25 C. Wilcox, Port of Palm Beach, 
Arthur E. Darlow, Port of Miami, Fla. 
George J. King, Port Canaveral, Fla. 
Wilmer McCutcheon, chairman, Board 

Commissioners Polk County, Fla. 

Giles Evans, Jr., Jacksonville, Fla.’ 

Marshall N. Dana, Portland, Oreg. 

George F. Davis, Pleasant Point, Green 
Cove Springs, Fla. 

Scotty Fraser, State capitol, Tallahas- 
See, Fla. 

H. J. Kelly, Florida Board of Conserva- 

n. 
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Paul Franklin, Fort Myers, Fla. 
Vincent J. Kaiser, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Charles G. Crom, Toledo, Ohio. 

Earle B. Butler, 120 City Hall, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Roderick S. McIver, Canaveral Port 
Authority, Rockledge, Fla. 

J. Otto Wallace, South Jersey Port 
Commission, Camden, N.J. 

Donald A. Young, Stockton Springs, 
Maine. 

L. C. Bruce, ‘Raleigh, N.C. 

R. H. Anderson, Stanley Engineering 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

L. V. Bruno, West Columbia, S. C. 

Edward Langlois, Maine Port Author- 
ity, Portland, Maine. 

Robert C. Robinson, delegate, repre- 
senting Congressman STANLEY TUPPER, 
of Maine. 

Edward C. Hudowalski, Department of 
Public Works, Division Operating and 


“Maintenance, State Office Building, Al- 


bany. 
5 D. Litchfield, Washington, 


Cc. 

Henry S. Noble, New Canaan, Conn. 

George W. Swindel, University, Ala. 

Joseph R. Snyder, Missouri Water Re- 
sources Board, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Othie R. McMurry, Iowa Natural Re- 
sources Council, Des Moines, Iowa. 

A. G. Giannini, Hammond, Ind. 


Fate of a River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
time to save the remaining scenic nature 
areas of the Midwest is running out 
faster than most of us imagine. After 
long years of frustration and toil, the 
public has at last rallied behind efforts 
to preserve the Indiana Dunes. These 
dunes are vital to meeting the recrea- 
tional needs of the growing population 
near the southern end of Lake Michigan. 
Last month, in recognition of the im- 
portance of filling those needs while the 
dunes still exist, the Senate passed S. 
2249, a bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Indiana Dunes National 
Lakeshore. Unfortunately, Congress ad- 
journed before the House could act on 
the bill; but Senate passage during the 
88th Congress is a giant step forward in 
eventual enactment of this bill. 

My attention has now been drawn to 
another threat to the few remaining nat- 
ural conservation and recreational areas 
in the Midwest. I refer to the St. Croix 
River, which forms part of the boundary 
between Wisconsin and Minnesota. A 
proposal to construct a coal-burning 
generating plant on the river has been 
made, and plans are being drawn to 
begin the denudation of the riverfront 
necessary for this project. Conserva- 
tionists in the area have rallied to form 
a Save the St. Croix Committee. Sen- 
ator Proxmire has urged the Department 
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of the Interior to do all that it can to 
help preserve the integrity of the beau- 
tiful St. Croix. Public support is needed, 
and it must come from those people in 
the Midwest who are slowly losing their 
invaluable natural wilderness areas to 
the ever-spreading grasp of private in- 
terests. I support industrial develop- 
ment and commercial expansion, but not 
in the few priceless wilderness areas of 
pias Midwest still untouched by the bull- 
ozer. 


Because of the importance of the bat- 
tle being waged by Senator PROXMIRE and 
the Save the St. Croix Committee, I call 
the attention of the Senate to an edi- 
torial from the October 8, 1964 edition of 
the Washington Post. The editorial, 
“Fate of a River,” speaks for itself in 
describing the need to preserve this river. 
I ask that the editorial be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FATE or a RIVER 


‘The scenic St. Croix River is a small water- 
way, but its probable fate involves a large 
question. For around 100 miles, the St. 
Croix forms the boundary between Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota. It is fed by sweet 
springs, it runs through verdant countryside, 
and it is probably the most u river 
of its size still left in the Middle West. But 
if the Northern States Power Co. has its way, 
the St. Croix may soon be a nostalgic 
memory. 

The power firm wants to bulld a coal- 
burning electric generating plant just below 
Stillwater, Minn., which, with a 1960 popu- 
lation of 8,310 is the largest town on the 
path of the St. Croix. Coal barges would be- 
come familiar features of the river landscape 
since the plant would be fed by a coal pile 
a half mile long. Cool waters drawn into 
the plant would be returned to the river 
tinctured with chlorine and 10 to 17 degrees 
warmer. This farm water could soup up the 
river with aquatic weeds and upset the nat- 
ural habitat of pike and bass. 

A Save the St. Croix Committee Is fighting 
the power company. Yet Northern States 
has nothing against game or recreation; sup- 
porters of the project point to the real need 
for electric power and to the regional benefit 
that the plant would bring. And here is the 
large problem embedded in a local fight. 

If and when choice recreation areas and 

ed lakes and rivers are wholly in- 
vaded by industry, it will not be because any- 
one planned it that way. It will be simply 
because in area after area long-term con- 
servation interests are subordinated to leg- 
itimate but short-term commercial interest. 
This is the moral of the fight over the In- 
diana Dunes; with local variations, the same 
moral applies to the St. Croix. 

Isn't it time that Congress and the admin- 
istration took a systematic look at this prob- 
lem? Opponents of a powerplant on the 
St. Croix maintain that the same installa- 
tion would be commercially feasible on the 
already polluted Mississippi. But no Federal 
agency or law can presently halt the plans 
for the powerplant—there is no forum where 
the merits of the argument can be meaning- 
fully set forth. In piecemeal fashion, we 
seem fated to swallow up what is left of our 
natural legacy, saving only scraps and tatters 
in populous regions. Unless something is 
done, God's own country will indeed become 
God's own Junkyard. If the Northern States 
Power Co. has its way, the lower reaches of 
the St. Croix are going to be irrevocably 
committed to industrial development and di- 
verted from the purposes of recreation. 
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Log Exports: A Question To Consider 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, a great 
many words have been written about the 
log export problem as it pertains to the 
economy of the Pacific Northwest. That 
this problem is of great concern to the 
people I represent, this something I have 
pointed out in Congress many times. 

Recently, the A.F. of L. Labor Journal, 
published in the Second District city of 
Everett, Wash., provided some additional 
meaningful comment on the log export. 
situation, In a front-page article, the 
publication suggested that the unregu- 
lated export of logs from this country 
was tantamount to the sale of our birth- 
right.“ And the journal posed this for- 
midable question: Is this Nation to sal- 
vage its birthright, or is it “to become a 
tree farm for the economic benefit of for- 
eign nations and their domestic econ- 
omies?” 

Mr, Speaker, I believe the labor jour- 
nal's statement is well worth reading; it 
deserves the attention of Congress. 
Therefore, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I ask that it be entered in the 
RECORD: 

SHALL We SELL OUR BIRTHRIGHT? 

Unregulated log exporting is tantamount 
to the “sale of our birthright." To support 
this, we offer the following: 

Soft wood logs exports from the State of 
Washington Customs District—Puget Sound 
area only and not including the ports of 
Longview and Vancouver—reached 266 mil- 
lion board feet, for the last 6 months of 
1963, or an annual rate of 532 million board 
feet which is greater than the sustained yield 
of all national forests tributary to Puget 
Sound. 

This quantity included both privately 
owned and public timber largely made avall- 
able by the urgent need to harvest excessive 
blowdown from Hurricane Frieda (October 
12, 1962), which created a huge unnatural, 
and temporary supply. 

The harvesting of this blowdown ap- 
proaches completion in 1964 and log ex- 
porters are now turning to the public forests 
for log supply to maintain and expand their 
export rate. If they succeed in this en- 
deavor, most, if not all independent saw- 
mills and plywood plants in this area, will 
close for lack of logs, increasing the number 
of unemployed by thousands. 

For many years it has been recognized by 
the US. Forest Service that public timber 
is in critically short supply, compared to 
the demand for it from independent wood 
manufacturing industries, and for this rea- 
son, these industries have competed so vig- 
orously with one another that each year 
finds fewer survivors, with further attrition 
inevitable before demand balances with sup- 
ply. The addition of log exporting to this 
scene introduces chaos. 

These wood manufa industries have 
survived the competition within themselves. 
They have survived the competition of un- 
restricted lumber imports from Canada whose 
products are favored with cheaper logs, 
cheaper labor, lower freight rates, and an 
artificial exchange rate. 

By depleting their working timber re- 
serves and sharing in the timber made avail- 
able from the blowdown of Hurricane Frieda, 
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they have survived the tremendous surge in 
log exports, until now. They are efficient and 
capable, but, they cannot survive competi- 
tion for their raw material from those who 
pay their labor 10 percent = less of our 
ayerage western industry wagi 

Since it is clear that ar public timber 
supply will not support both unregulated 
log exporting and the wood manufacturing 
industry traditionally dependent upon it, we 
approach a moment of truth. 

When the smokescreen of selfish-interest 
argument has cleared away, this vital ques- 
tion will remain and must be answered: 
“Shall the people of the West continue to 
manufacture finished wood products from 
the raw materials harvested from public 
forests, as is their birthright, or is this area 
to become a tree farm for the economic bene- 
fit of foreign nations and their domestic 
economies?” 


A New Conservation Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, on 
October 1 Senator GEORGE McGovern, of 
South Dakota, delivered the banquet ad- 
dress at the Western Power and Water 
Consumers Conference held at Bismarck, 
N. Dak. 

The address summarizes the work of 
the 88th Congress in relation to some of 
our resource and conservation problems 
and points out some of the tasks that lie 
ahead. 

Under the consent previously obtained 
by the majority leader, I ask that Sena- 
tor McGovern’s speech be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A NEw CONSERVATION MOVEMENT 


(Remarks of Senator GEORGE McGovern at 
the Western Power and Water Consumers 
Conference at Bismarck, N. Dak., Octo- 
ber 1, 1954) 


It is a very great honor to be here to ad- 
dress this banquet meeting of the Western 
‘States Water and Power Consumers Confer- 
ence. 

This organization is more and more filling 
a vacuum that has existed in our American 
society since vested interest groups captured 
the National Conservation Congress, orga- 
nized by Gifford Pinchot and Teddy Roose- 
velt early in this century. That once great 
organization was allowed to die, after its 
capture, in 1916. We have had no comparable 
national, public-oriented conservation group 
since. While you do not claim to be a na- 
tional organization, a national role is being 
thrust upon you. 

History was made at your annual confer- 
ence 4 years ago when the late President John 
F. Kennedy delivered his great Billings ad- 
dress on conservation. That was one of many 
proud moments in the all too brief life of 
our beloved President whose life and death 
still dominate our hearts. History has been 
made here and again today with the ad- 
dresses of the Vice-President-to-be of the 
United States—Husrrt HUMPHREY, and my 
distinguished colleagues—those courageous 
champions of enlightened resource policy 
Senators LEE METCALF and QUENTIN BURDICK. 

The awards this evening to the late Sena- 
tor Estes Kefauver and James G. Patton for 
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outstanding contributions to the develop- 
ment of the Nation’s resources contribute to 
your national stature. 

Estes Kefauver's name will always be syn- 
onymous, not only with the advocacy of TVA 
and regional and national resources devel- 
opment, but with defense of the public in- 
terest in the benefits flowing from them. 

The Dixon-Yates deal was the first step 
in a plan to bring an end to public resources 
development. Senator Kefauver's exposure 
of Adolph Wenzell’s dual role in that scheme 
to subvert the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
serving both as an employee of the US. 
Budget Bureau and as an officer of a private 
utility financing house, temporarily thwarted 
a vested interest scheme to take over TVA and 
other Federal power agencies. 

The Wenzell plan, drafted in the Budget 
Bureau, was a blueprint for the private in- 
terests whom he served. It reflected a con- 
tinuing determination by the groups behind 
Wenzell to seize and control the agencies 
of resource development and reestablish 
private monopoly over electric power supply 
in this country; to deny the public the bene- 
fit of public works and resource develop- 
ment projects. 

Estes Kefauver is missed in the U.S. Sen- 
ate, in the Congress, and in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Some of the militancy about the 
public interest In resources development— 
and in monopoly control—died with him 
and urgently needs to be revived. 

Jim Patton shall always be known for his 
earthy characterization of the Treaty of 
Omaha between the Corps of Army En- 
gineers and the Bureau of Reclamation, end- 
ing their war in the Missouri Basin and 
joining the Pick and Sloan development 
plans, as a “loveless, shameless shotgun wed- 
ding.” It hit the bull’s eye. 

Jim has for a quarter century now been 
an outstanding leader in efforts to bring 
about water and power development in the 
public interest. 

Under his leadership the National Farmers 
Union, which has its roots here on the Great 
Plains and in the Rocky Mountains area, 
has been more than just a commodity-ori- 
ented farm organization. It has advocated 
resources development for people everywhere, 
including a Missouri Valley Authority for 
this great area, a CVA and a TVA on the 
Nile. It has been a leading force under 
Jim in many other fields—food for peace, 
social security, the United Nations, improved 
education, better housing, and a national 
policy of full employment. When Jim has 
a dozen awards such as the richly deserved 
recognition you have given him this evening, 
he will have begun to receive the honor to 
which he is entitled. His drive toward a 
Great Society has been conducted through- 
out his long years of devoted service to the 
farmers of America and to all those whose 
hearts beat for peace around the globe. 

Most of us here started our lives in a 
period in world history when people regarded 
certain essential resources, especially land, 
minerals, and energy, to be rather sharply 
limited, and mankind fated for an unhappy 
existence as population outran production 
potentialities. 

Malthus wrote that; “When acre has been 
added to acre until all the fertile land is 
occupied, the yearly increase in food must 
depend on the melioration of the land already 
in possession. This is a fund, which, from 
the nature of all soils, instead of increasing, 
must be gradually diminishing.” 

Malthus did not foresee that in the year, 
1964 the U.S. Secretary of Agriculture would 
be attempting to get 65 or 70 million acres 
of land out of production and that he would 
announce that in 1980 we will still need 51 
million acres less in production than we now 
plant. 

Sectetary of Agriculture Freeman assumed 
in his projection that population would con- 
tinue to grow at a medium rate and that we 
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would continue to supply about $4 billion 
worth of agricultural goods annually to the 
people of other nations. Malthus had ho 
idea that in 1964 New Mexico and Utah pot- 
ash, and Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho 
phosphate, would be combined with nitrogen 
from the air to build soils to greater than 
their original productivity. He did not fore- 
see that internal combustion engines would 
provide us with energy and free about 70 mil- 
lion acres of land from feeding horses and 
mules, nor could he foretell many other ad- 
vances. 

We can today bulld soll, or grow food in a 
pan of water if necessary. And we can grow 
not two, but a dozen blades of grass where 
one grew before. 

Malthus, Ricardo, and their associates, in 
the middle 19th century, won economics the 
title of the “dismal science“ with their fore- 
casts of poverty and misery ahead for the 
human race. Unfortunately, there are many 
still living whose philosophy is based on the 
Malthusian concepts of inevitable scarcities 
and insist that abundance must be guarded 
and not shared because resources are limited; 
that a great society is unattainable. 

Two 20th-century econdmists, Harold Bar- 
nett and Chandler Morse of Resources for the 
Puture, last year published a new look at 
the prospects for the human race. 

They found that because of scientific dis- 
coveries and man’s expanding knowledge and 
scientific skills, we are today producing goods 
of all varieties, including allegedly vanish- 
ing minerals, at lower real costs than ever be- 
fore with the single exception of timber. It 
takes less input in terms of time and re- 
sources to produce a commodity unit than 
ever before, although we are using many 
comparatively low-grade ores and supposedly 
wornout land as compared to Malthus’ time. 

We could double timber production—the 
one more costly product—in this country by 
replanting 52 million acres of presently idle 
timberland and by applying known forestry 
techniques to end mortality and retarda- 
tion of growth in our forests caused by fire, 
insects, and disease. And if necessary, we 
can build with substitutes for timber. 

The two modern economists wrote: “The 
Classical economists saw the process of 
growth subject to limitations, and we agree, 
but they saw the limitations as residing in 
Nature, and we see them residing in man.” 

We do not have resources to waste. They 
must be conserved, But the great limitation 
and problem today is adjusting human atti- 
tudes and human institutions so we can 
enjoy the benefits of the new world of re- 
Sources which has been opened to us by 
Science and new knowledge. 

In underdeveloped countries there is a 
lack of both know-how and the capital with 
Which to take advantage of the new world 
Of opportunities, 

In our own and other developed nations, 
We have institutional barriers—vested in- 
terests in the status quo (and even a spokes- 
man or two for the status quo ante)—which 
may very well prove more difficult barriers 
to overcome than those of the underdevel- 
Oped lands. Given know-how and capital, 
and zeal to modernize their countries, and 
the leaders of the underdeveloped lands can 
Write on relatively clean slates. But in the 
developed nations, there are entrenched 
interests who are so pessimistic about the 
enjoyment of resources through wise public 
Policy that they make Malthus look like an 
Optimist. They cannot visualize a great 
Society and an affluent world with even the 
Pockets of poverty wiped out. Fortunately, 
that philosphy has not dictated the course 
of John Kennedy or Lyndon Johnson, nor 
has it ruled the Congress now about to ad- 
Journ, 

The 88th Congress is being called by a 
Variety of names, both good and bad. The 
President remarked the other day when he 
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signed the land and water conservation 
fund bill and the wilderness bill that if it 
were not famed for the tax cut, the nuclear 
test ban, education legislation, antipoverty 
measures, and the civil rights law, the 88th 
might well be called “the conservation Con- 
gress.” 

We have enacted landmark conservation 
legislation, 

We have passed two measures to achieve 
development of more adequate recreational 
facilities for the Nation, establishing a Fed- 
eral Bureau of Outdoor Recreation and a 
land and water conservation fund which, 
over the next 10 years, will make about $2 
billion available for State and Federal rec- 
reation developments. 

We have authorized the establishment of 
a number of new national recreation areas, 
including the Lake Meade National Recrea- 
tion area, the Ozark National Scenic Rivers, 
Canyonlands National Park in Utah, and the 
Fire Island National Seashore off New York. 

We passed a water resources research bill 
which your luncheon speaker, Senator 
QUENTIN Burpick, and I, had the privilege 
of cosponsoring with Senator CLINTON P. 
ANDERSON, of New Mexico. It will get the 
State colleges, which have brought about 
the scientific revolution in food production, 
busy on water problems. 

We stepped up pollution control and abate- 
ment activity. We cleared the way for extra 
high voltage transmission to link the States 
on the west coast. Compared to other Con- 
gresses, there is no question that the 88th 
was resource and conservation minded, and 
accomplished much more than most. It is 
entitled to the credit and praise we are hear- 
ing. 

But it might also be asked if the 88th Con- 
gress did enough in the water, power, re- 
sources, and conservation fields to assure the 
realization of the abundance which Barnett 
and Morse find possible if men’s limitations 
on development are removed. There are a 
number of urgent tasks which the 88th Con- 
gress has left undone. 

The Senate Select Committee on National 
Water Resources, in its 1961 report, made five 
major recommendations. One of them was 
for coordinated and expanded research on 
water problems. Congress implemented that 
one with the water research act and the ex- 
ecutive branch has an interagency commit- 
tee of the Council for Science and Tech- 
nology at work on coordination of water 
research underway in 19 different Federal 
bureaus and departments. 

The select committee also reported that 
five river basins in the Nation will have 
reached the limit of their water supply by 
1980, three more by the year 2000, and that 
the whole of the great American industrial 
area which lies in a belt across the north- 
eastern part of the United States from Boston 
south to Washington, D.C., and then west to 
Sioux Falls and Kansas City, is threatened by 
water shortage or pollution problems, 


We are pressing research in desalinization 
of water to see if water supplies in the south- 
west cannot be supplemented by conversion 
of saline and brackish waters. 

Despite the urgency of the water supply 
problems of the southwest and the upper 
Missouri Basin, Congress did nothing on a 
bill to speed research in weather modifica- 
tion. It salved its conscience a bit by giv- 
ing the Bureau of Reclamation $1 million 
for experiments in weather modification in 
the upper Colorado and upper Missouri 
Rivers—a pittance compared to need. The 
Select Committee on Water Resources rec- 
ommended the development of plans by 1970 
for optimum development of all river basins 
in the Nation. It recommended aid to States 
to speed their water planning. It called 
for a biennial assessment of water supply 
and needs by regions so all areas would be 
kept aware of their situation. A river basin 
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planning bill, S. 1111, passed by the Senate 
and the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committees was not being pressed before the 
Rules Committee and appeared likely to die 
there as I left the District of Columbia. 

The bill includes a short step toward co- 
ordination of Federal water agencies by cre- 
ation of a Federal Water Council; it au- 
thorizes river basin p commissions 
and provides assistance to States for intra- 
state and interstate water planning. It also 
provides for the biennial assessment of water 
supply and water requirements by water 
regions. 

The fact is that S. 1111 contains the bulk 
of the recommendations of the Senate Select 
Committee on National Water Resources. 
The bill and reforms in our water resource 
operations far beyond it are urgently needed, 
but apparently will not be enacted this year. 

This conference this morning heard a dis- 
cussion of the proposed North American 
Water and Power Alliance—a plan to link 
the Great Lakes and the Pacific Ocean and 
divert water from areas on this continent 
with an oversupply to areas of need in the 
United States. It is a tremendous concept 
of the sort we must entertain if we are to 
have a world of abundance. 

But before this great $100 billion-plus 
plan is authorized, we must take some first 
steps. We must learn to walk before we 
can run. We must have river basin plans 
for the upper Missouri, the Columbia, the 
Colorado, the Great Basin, the San Juan- 
Pecos, and the South Pacific region. 

We have achieved truly comprehensive 
river basin planning on a major river only 
once as a nation—the Tennessee Valley. 

We have recognized the need for such 
plans nationally for more than a half cen- 
tury—since Theodore Roosevelt's Inland 
Waterways Commission reported in 1908. 

Senator George Norris, with President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's backing, proposed 
to repeat the TVA pattern throughout the 
Nation, but his bill failed in the thirties. 
Missouri Valley and Columbia Valley Au- 
thority bills failed in the forties. 

The first Hoover Commission proposed that 
we end the major institutional barriers to 
coordinated water resource development 
within Government by establishing a De- 
partment of Natural Resources. But, in 
spite of the unusual coalition of forces be- 
hind that proposal, it did not even get a 

in Co It was headed off by 
the Federal agencies and their clientele who 
felt they would be adversely affected. Dr. 
Arthur A. Maass subsequently wrote his 
much cited article on “The Lobby That 
Can't Be Licked” following that failure. 

Let me return to the record of the Con- 
gress. We did not authorize a major water 
resources project during the 88th Congress. 

Although the Supreme Court decided the 
long-pending Colorado River water case in 
1963, the lack of an acceptable plan for lower 
Colorado River development foreclosed 
against either a California or an Arizona proj- 
ect. 

At this moment, authorization of the great 
Garrison project in North and South Dakota 
appears hopelessly stalled in the House Rules 
Committee, along with the river basin plan- 
ning bill, and the blame cannot all be laid at 
the door of the chairman of that committee, 
Representative HOWARD SMITH. 

Because it affects South Dakota both direct- 
ly—a small amount of irrigation in my State 
is involved—and indirectly because it must 
probably precede the authorization of the 
Oahe irrigation project, I have followed Gar- 
rison very closely and helped with it when I 
could. 

I want to interrupt the thread of my re- 
marks again at this point to pay a much 
deserved tribute to Senator QUENTIN BUR- 
pick, author of the Garrison irrigation project 
bill. I salute, too, Senator Lee Mercatr, who 
has provided the Nation with more 
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research service in his speeches on the IOU's 
than any other Member of the current Con- 
gress. It has been a great job, and its effec- 
tiveness will build up in the months ahead. 

The fight for the resources developments 
we must have to keep this Nation prosper- 
ous—to maintain our abundance—requires 

men of competence and energy, dedicated to 
the undertaking. Senator QUENTIN BURDICK 
has proved himself such a amn. His handling 
of the Garrison irrigation project to pass it 
through the Senate virtually unopposed was 
a superb legislative job. Although the House 
is not his direct responsibility, I happen to 
know that he has assurance that if Garrison 
is not finally approved by the present Con- 
gress, it will be the first order of business 
in the House Interior Committee next year. 

The Senator from North Dakota has done 
much other effective work. His bill to in- 
crease the local share of revenues from wet- 
lands will speed that much needed conserva- 
tion work. 

His strong support and cosponsorship of 
my voluntary wheat certificate proposal 
helped get it enacted into law, and wheat 
farmers should remember his effort to in- 
crease export certificate values when the 
measure was under consideration on the 
floor. 

The Senator has supported all of the 
greatly needed resources and conservation 
legislation. He has proved himself both an 
effective legislative general and an effective 
trooper in every fight. We need him, and 1 
am certain the people of North Dakota will 
send him back to Washington next month 
for a 6-year term. 

We need him as we need men like MANS- 
FIELD and Merci, of Montana; MCGEE, of 
Wyoming; and McCarty, of Minnesota; be- 
cause the major strides are yet to be taken 
in water development and many other re- 
source fields. The Nation, and especially the 
Western States where resource developments 
are the key to economic growth, needs every 
forward-looking Congressman and Senator 
who can be sent to Washington if we are to 
strike away the institutional barriers, the 
human barriers, that bar the way to the 
great society. 

The Congress now closing did nothing of 
significance in the mineral resources field, 
although there is great need for relief for 
some of our key mineral industries, and an 
even greater need for expanded research 
into methods of exploring for mineral depos- 
its and handling lower grade ores. 

The Congress did little to speed up the 
program for the national forests, or to has- 
ten replanting of private forest lands, al- 
though that is a critical resource area. 

It is admittedly asking too.much to expect 
a single Congress to solve all of our resources 
problems, just as it is impossible for one 
Congress or an administration to settle all 
of the Nation's economic problems for a gen- 
eration or two ahead. One is reminded of 
Congressman John Steven McGroarty, of 
California, who wrote a constituent in 1934: 
“One of the countless drawbacks of being in 
Congress is that I am compelled to receive 
impertinent letters from a jackass like you 
in which you say I promised to have the Si- 
erra Madre Mountains reforested, and I have 
been in Congress 2 months and haven't done 
it. Will you please take two running jumps 
and go to hell.” 

Unfortunately for the cause of congres- 
sional candor, Congressman McGroarty was 
defeated. 

But in defense of Congress, vast progress 
has been made since Congressman Mo- 
Groarty’s day. 

We have taken some giant steps in the 
economic field since World War II. 

We are today reaping some of the benefits 
of a farsighted economic planning and 
action measure first proposed by the man 
you have honored here tonight—Jim Patton, 
I refer to the Employment Act of 1946. 
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Since the adoption of that act, we have 
not had a major depression. 

We have had recessions. We have had to 
learn to use economic tools effectively. For 
one 8-year period since the adoption of the 
act there was some skepticism in the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government about 
the efficacy and propriety of certain eco- 
nomic measures, But the existence of a 
Council of Economic Adyisers and a Joint 
Economic Committee in Congress, and a pub- 
lic awareness that economic tools exist to 
stimulate the economy, have resulted in steps 
to prevent recessions from deepening into 
a depression. When recessions were clearly 
underway in the fifties the administration 
finally acted to stop them, however reluc- 
tantly. 

When President John F. Kennedy and 
Vice President Lyndon Johnson came into 
office determined to stimulate the rate of 
economic growth in the United States, the 
techniques by which it could be done were 
known. The tools were at hand, and the 
growth rate has been increased from about 
3 percent to more than 5 percent per year. 

The great success of the Employment Act 
of 1946, and the policies and instrumentall- 
ties that it brought into being, have con- 
vinced me that John F. Kennedy’s point 4 
proposal—and I refer to his point 4 in 
the historic Billings address to this organi- 
zation in 1960—should be revived and en- 
acted. 5 

The late President said: “Fourth, we will 
establish a Council of Resource Advisers in 
the Office of the President, to coordinate 
planning in this field. We have had many 
short-term, limited, piecemeal studies. We 
have not had enough of the long-range, con- 
tinuing, and comprehensive surveys, de- 
termining the needs of our country, the in- 
crease in our population, the available re- 
sources and how they can be fitted together 
to build a strong and vital country.” 

As a friend and warm admirer of President 
Kennedy, I cite that statement without em- 
barrassment, although the objective was not 
achieved. 

President Kennedy was convinced shortly 
after he took office that there was need to 
streamline the White House establishment, 
eliminate a number of special offices and 
councils engulfing the President, and stimu- 
late existing agencies to do the tasks which 
needed doing. He asked the Council of 
Economic Advisers, the Office of Science and 
Technology, and the National Science Foun- 
dation to do some needed jobs in relation to 
resources. He then asked Congress to post- 
pone a decision on a Council of Resource and 
Conservation Advisers to see how his assign- 
ments of duties would work out, 

Much has been done. Resources research 
reports have been issued by the scientific 
agencies assigned to the job, and they have 
turned their attention to other tasks. A good 
deal of resources legislation has been pro- 
posed in both the executive branch and Con- 
gress, and much-needed measures have been 
passed. 

Nevertheless, today we are short of data, 
plans, and projections for next steps in the 
resources future, 

We have not made arrangements for the 
biennial assessment of water resources sup- 
ply and demand by regions recommended in 
1961. 

We still have a major portion of the select 
committee report on water resources to 
implement, 

We do not have data on which we could 
start work on an economic feasibility study 
of the North American water and power pro- 
posal, or alternatives to it. 

We do not have updated projections of 
mineral requirements, their availability over 
a period of years domestically or by importa- 
tion from other countries, and we have a far 
greater dependence on mineral imports than 
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many countries, Including Russia, as one 
example. 

We are momentarily aware of our recre- 
ation needs and Secretary of Interior Stewart 
Udall has succeeded in persuading Congress 
to launch a program to meet them because 


ot a recent short-term study. But we are not 


going to meet the recreation demands of 
sportsmen unless we also adopt an adequate 
national water plan, assuring an abundance 
of fish and migratory wild fowl habitat. 

We are aware of a need for a nation- 
wide, giant power system but have no plans 
for its development. We are proceeding in 
this area on a hit-and-miss basis in which 
the public interest and much of the economy 
in power costs it might permit may be sacri- 
ficed. 

There is wholly inadequate public recog- 
nition of our forest needs. We are going to 
speed up reforestation and conservation work 
in the forests as a byproduct of the anti- 
poverty program, but even the fraction of 
needed work proposed for the Job Corps has 
not been estimated. 

Because of agricultural surpluses, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Orville Freeman has made 
some splendid projections of land needs to 
the year 2000 and proposed a land-use adjust- 
ment program. It needs to be given greater 
support and attention as a part of an overall 
national resources program than it is now 
getting. Unfortunately, too many citizens 
regard Mr. Freeman's proposals as incidental 
to his farm program. It needs to be put in 
its true perspective as a major resource proj- 
ect by a top resources general staff. 

We need a Council of Resource and Con- 
servation Advisers as originally proposed by 
the late Senator James E. Murray in 1959, 
patterned after his bill which established 
the Council of Economic Advisers, to keep 
resource requirements and the adequacy of 
our resource programs constantly before us. 

I feel sure that the late President John F. 
Kennedy, who asked only that the decision 
on such a Council be postponed during a 
trial of alternatives, would now agree that 
the Council should be established. 

The vacuums in resources policy have not 
all been filled by the 88th conservation- 
minded Congress. The 88th did more than 
usual, but still not enough. 

The Malthusian doctrine to which I re- 
ferred earlier depicted mankind's lot as a 
hopeless one. 

Chandler and Morse are only a little more 
optimistic about man’s future; they think 
physical resources are adequate but see little 
hope that men will remove human obstruc- 
tions to abundance with sufficient speed to 
assure a world of peace and plenty. 

As an eternal optimist, surrounded here 
tonight by an audience of optimists about 
our resources future, I believe we can meet 
mankind's material needs in a growing world 
society. I want to propose that we renew 
our effort to establish a national resources 
and conservation general staff to keep our re- 
source needs and shortcomings before us and 
to remind the executive branch and Congress 
annually of things that need to be done. 

It is my intention to introduce the Council 
of Resources and Conservation Advisers bill, 
with as many cosponsors as we can get, when 
the 89th Congress convenes in January. 

I solicit your support. This organization, 
because it deals with two resource necessities 
of great and continuing urgency, and because 


vou have become the recognized national 


forum for quadrennial resource policy state- 
ments by Presidential election winners—this 
organization is becoming the midcentury 
successor to the Pinchot-Roosevelt National 
Conservation Congress which was established 
a half century ago. You have influence and 
responsibilties in the national scene—and 
the opportunities—which I hope you will 
accept and use to help sweep aside the human 
limitations on resource programs, to see that 
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there is development and to see that the pub- 
lic gets the benefits. 

It has been a great privilege and honor to 
be here with you and your honored guests, as 
it has been a great privilege and pleasure to 
work with the members of this group on 
many governmental affairs in the past. God- 
Speed in the critical years ahead. 


Massapequa—1964 Senior Little League 
World Champions 
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HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
honor of attending a world champion- 
ship awards dinner for the young players 
on the Massapequa International Little 
League team. The dinner was also at- 
tended by Mrs. Babe Ruth, many out- 
standing sports writers, big league ball 
Players and the scouts, and friends of 
the little league. As a tribute to these 
fine young men, I am pleased to include 
the following article from the Massa- 
bequa Post describing their activities: 

Szat Hurts STORYBOOK FINALE 


The Massapequa Internationals defeated 
teams from Mexico, Iowa, and Texas to be- 
come the world champions of the senior 
little league. In the games played at Louis- 
ville, Ky., last weekend, the Internationals, 
led by Coach Andy Senese, Sr., had to play 
topflight ball to defeat the best little league 
teams in the land. 

The first game was played against a heavily 
favored team from Monterey, Mexico. Mexico 
Scored first in the fourth inning, when pitch- 
er Jesus Gomez belted a single into right 
field, tallying two teammates already on base. 
The Mexicans scored again in the top of the 
Sixth when Torres came home from third on 
a single by Lopez. > 

With the pressure on the Internationals in 
the bottom of the sixth, Mike Capone and 
Jimmy Cavanaugh both singled and took 
extra bases on the throwback. With Capone 
on third and Cavanaugh on second, Bob Nel- 
son made it to first on a flelder’s choice that 
brought Capone home and Cavanaugh to 

d. 


Cavanaugh came home and Nelson went 
to second on a balk, Nelson got to third on 
a single by Tom Smyth, and both boys came 
home as Andy Senese, Jr., son of the còach, 
hit a game-winning triple, 

The final tally saw the Internationals get 
four runs on four hits, and the Mexicans get 

runs on four hits. A sparkling pitching 
Performance under pressure was turned in by 
Winning pitcher Richie Szal. 
MASSAPEQUA VERSUS IOWA 

In the second game, played against a team 
from Des Moines, Iowa, the Internationals 
Started the scoring right in the first inning 
as Nelson singled, advanced to second on an 
error. stole third, and come home on Smyth's 
Single. 

In the second, Capone walked and Senese 
Made it to first on an error. Marshall Lind- 
ner sacrificed to put Senese and Capone on 
Second and third. Capone came in on an 
error by the Des Moines pitcher, and Senese 
Came in on a passed ball. 
ee the third, Tom Lucas doubled to bring 

Saal and Smyth, and then Lucas came in 

lf on a passed ball. 
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Behind 6 to 0 in the bottom of the third, 
the Iowa team tried to even up the score. 
Massapequa pitcher Senese walked Wallace, 
Luckovich, and Abbott. Wallace came in 
when Sears was hit by a pitched ball.. Mike 
Maher then doubled bringing in Luckovich 
and Abbott, and Mike Quinn singled bringing 
in Sears. 

Massapequa Centerfielder Lindner fired the 
ball in to Catcher Cavanaugh to pick off 
Maher at home. Then, winning pitcher 
Senese snapped back to strike out the two 
remaining Iowa batters and secure a 6 to 4 
victory for the Internationals. 


THE BIG ONE 


The final game of the series, against Bren- 
ham, Tex,, went well for the Massapequans 
until the last inning. 

The Internationals started the scoring in 
the first inning as Nelson singled and Senese 
got to first on an error. Lucas then hit to 
first and got to second on an error that 
brought in Nelson and Senese. 

With two out in the bottom of the seventh, 
pitcher Szal walked Heiderman and Plant, 
and Neutzler loaded the bases with a single. 
Rosenbaum then walked bringing in Heider- 
man, With the bases still loaded, Alex Jor- 
dan, the Texas pitcher, fouled out to Nelson 
at first and the game was over. 

Szal won the game for the Internationals 
giving up only one run on eight hits, com- 
pared to two runs on six hits made by the 
Massapequans. 

When it was over, Szal had won two games, 
Senese one, and the Massapequa Interna- 
tionals were the senior Little League cham- 
pions of the world. 


The Election and Survival 
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HON. GEORGE McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, Dr. 
Jerome D. Frank, the distinguished pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at Johns Hopkins 
University, has authored a most impor- 
tant and timely address entitled “The 
Election and Survival.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this sig- 
nificant speech be included at this point 
in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE ELECTION AND SURVIVAL 
(Address by Dr. Jerome D. Frank) 

Some of you may be wondering why a 
teacher of psychiatry should desert the class- 
room and the couch for the podium at this 
time. A word of justification may there- 
fore be in order. My reason for becoming 
active during this campaign arises from the 
sincere conviction that we are unlikely to 
survive an administration that tries to carry 
out the foreign policy of the Republican 
Party platform. Though this is the reason 
for my activity and will be the focus of 
some of my remarks, I would like to empha- 
size that this is not a partisan speech. I 
find the defense policies of the administra- 
tion only a little less worrisome than those 
proposed by the Republicans. Rather, my 
purpose is to get you to think with me about 
a tremendous problem that mankind has 
never had to face before and one that far 
transcends partisan politics. This is the 
problem of the preservation of civilization 
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in the face of an incredible and growing ex- 
cess of destructive power. This power is 
spreading into more and more hands all the 
time. Several years ago the Federation of 
American Scientists, a very responsible and 
knowledgeable group, stated that with the 
stockpile of fissionable material that existed 
at that time it was possible to cover the 
entire earth with a radiation level which for 
10 years would remain sufficiently intense 
to prove fatal to all living beings on land. 
We have considerably more than that now. 

Because of my training, I shall inevitably 
emphasize, perhaps even overemphasize, the 
psychological aspects of the problem of hu- 
man survival under these conditions. Let 
me, therefore, make clear at the start that I 
am aware that much more is involved. 
Questions of war and peace depend on mili- 
tary, political, legal, and other considerations, 
as well as psychological ones. However, 
weapons do not fire themselyes—people fire 
them—and national leaders, not nations, de- 
cide whether there will be war or peace. 
Psychological processes clearly are involved 
in these decisions. 

The basic psychological challenge today is 
that rapid and drastic changes in condi- 
tions of life force us to make equally drastic 
changes in certain deeply ingrained habits 
of behavior and thinking. As the noted 
economist, Kenneth Boulding, put it, “If the 
human race is to survive, it will have to 
change its way of thinking more in the next 
25 years than it has in the last 25,000." 

The changes in the conditions of human 
existence that have the most immediate good 
and bad implications for survival are three: 

First is the unlimited destructive power of 
nuclear weapons coupled with their instan- 
taneous delivery systems. 

Second is the shrinkage of the world in 
terms of communication and transportation. 

Third is the magnificant new opportunities 
for promoting human welfare created by 
modern science and technology. 

Let me put aside the second and third 
factors for the moment and consider only 
the first—the unlimited destructive power of 
modern weapons. I don't want to bore you 
by repeating figures about the destructive- 
ness of nuclear weapons that you have heard 
many times. There is one point, however, 
that is worth remembering because of the 
tendency to think of nuclear weapons sim- 
ply as bigger conventional ones. Nuclear 
weapons are like forces of nature; they per- 
manently change the environment. For ex- 
ample, in 1962 we conducted a project Star- 
fish, which involved the explosion of a 1.4 
megaton bomb 250 miles in the air. The 
effect was the biggest surprise since the be- 
ginning of the space age. The radiation was 
enormous; it put three of our space satel- 
lites out of commission. The effects may 
last for 10 years. In addition, many meteor- 
ologists believe that the increased radiation 
temporarily changed the climate. That was 
the year, you may remember, in which there 
were terrible blizzards all over Europe and 
heavy snow in Mississippi. 

If one small explosion above the atmos- 
phere can do this much, one wonders what 
a massive nuclear exchange might do, The 
long-term effects of such a catastrophe are 
incalculable. The only thing one can be sure 
of is that it would make the environment 
permanently more hostile to human life. 
This is because radiation damages man’s 
friends more than his enemies. Rats are 
more radio resistant than men, insects are 
more resistant than mammals and birds, 
weeds are more resistant than edible yege- 
tables. Broccoli is an exception. I must 
confess that the prospect of living on broc- 
coli is not very appealing. Pine forests are 
particularly sensitive to radiation, and their 
destruction would lead to disastrous floods. 
Above all, certain viruses and bacteria are 
relatively resistant to radiation. So the sur- 
vivors of a nuclear exchange, if any, would 
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come out into a scorched, devastated, radio- 
active, germ- and insect-ridden world with 
their own resistance to disease reduced by 
starvation and exposure to radiation. One 
wonders how many, if any, could survive. 
One can only conclude in the words of Lester 
Van Atta, who is director of research for a 
large missile company, “If a nuclear ex- 
change did occur, the consequences would 
go so far beyond all our human experience 
as to be totally unpredictable. We cannot 
legitimately even guess whether civilization 
itself could survive such a disaster. We can 
be sure only that it would transcend any 
calamity that the world has experienced in 
historical times.“ 

There are two immediate consequences of 
the unlimited destructive power of nuclear 
weapons for military policy. The first is 
that there is no defense against them. The 
second that their accumulation does not 
lead to increasing security. 

It is safe to assert that there will never be 
an adequate defense against nuclear weap- 
ons, because the attacker can always over- 
come any given level of defense br slightly 
increasing the power of the attack. With 
respect to antimissile missiles, for example, 
the attack has all the advantage, because 
there are so many ways to confuse the de- 
fense. As a result, according to New York 
Times correspondent James Reston, he 
official estimate is that it would cost 10 to 
30 times as much to defend against as to 
produce the attacking missiles." So for 
every new attacking missile the defender 
would have to build 10 to 30. 

The eminent nuclear physicist, Hans Bethe, 
has pointed out that the more accurate our 
antimissile missiles become the more the 
enemy will disperse his attack, spreading de- 
struction more uniformly across the country. 

The assertion that there can never be an 
adequate defense against nuclear weapons 
also rests on the obvious psychological con- 
sideration that the same thought processes 
that devise a defense against a weapon are 
simultaneously thinking of ways of circum- 
venting it. As a result there never has been 
a perfect defense against any weapon. We 
have been told by Secretary McNamara that 
our missiles can penetrate our own antimis- 
sile defenses. When and if we should develop 
a defense against today's missiles, it will 
probably be ineffective against the missiles 
then existing. Defenses that were only 50 to 
75 percent effective were adequate against 
conventional weapons, but when one nuclear 
weapon can destroy a city, it is obvious that 
only a defense that is 100 percent effective 
can be of value. 

Because defense against these weapons is 
impossible, an accumulation of them does not 
add to our security. As Secretary McNamara 
has said, “Even if we were to double or triple 
our forces—we could not preclude casualties 
in the tens of millions.” We now have four 
times more ICBM's than the Russians do, in 
addition to our Polaris fleet, yet still we are 
not secure. In fact as Herbert York, Direc- 
tor of Defense, Research, and Engineering 
under President Eisenhower has pointed out, 
ever since shortly after World War II, our 
military power has been increasing and our 
national security has been decreasing. He 
goes on to explain that early in the 1950's the 
Soviet Union could havce launched against 
us bombers carrying atomic bombs and cause 
some millions of American casualties. In the 
later 1950's they could have used more and 
better bombers carrying hydrogen bombs and 
the number of US, casualties could have been 
in the tens of millions. In the middle 1960's 
with intercontinental missiles and bombers 
carrying thermonuclear weapons, the Soviet 
Union could have inflicted American casual- 
tles in the neighborhood of a hundred mìl- 
lion. He adds “This steady decrease in na- 
tional security was not the result of any in- 
action on our part, but simply the result of 
systematic tion of modern science and 
technology by the Soviet Union.” He con- 
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cludes, “The problem posed for both sides by 
this dilemma of steadily increasing military 
power and steadily decreasing national secu- 
rity has no technical solution.” 

In short, all our arms build up has accom- 
plished is to offer some assurance that we 
would emerge from a nuclear exchange with 
more weapons than our opponents, But as 
Secretary McNamara somewhat plaintively 
remarked It exceeds the extent of my imagi- 
nation to conceive of how those forces might 
be used and of what benefit they would be 
to our Nation.“ 

In this predicament nations have resorted 
to a policy of deterrence. Each side attempts 
to protect itself and prevent nuclear war by 
threatening to use these weapons if the other 
side does. Nuclear weapons thus become 
psychological rather than physical weapons, 
so it may be well to take a moment to con- 
sider the psychology of the balance of ter- 
ror," The policy of deterrence is a policy of 
threat. Now the effectiveness of threat de- 
pends on two conditions—first, that it is 
believable and second, that the person threat- 
ened will act rationally. That is, he must be 
guided by a rational calculation of the po- 
tential gain from attacking, balanced against 
the potential damage from retaliation. It is 
hard to make a threat believable that in- 
volves your own destruction as well as that 
of the enemy. This forces one to the con- 
clusion expressed by the chairman of the 
US, State Department Policy and Planning 
Board, Walt W. Rostow, “creditable deter- 
rence in the nuclear age lies in being pre- 
pared to face the consequences if deterrence 
fails." One always possible consequence of 
the failure of deterrence is a full-scale nu- 
clear exchange so we arrive at the absurdity 
that to defend human dignity and freedom 
we must be prepared to wipe out Western 
civilization, if not mankind, 

How long rationality will hold under a 
constant threat of nuclear war is question- 
able. The automatic response to threat is 
to threaten back again as a means of demon- 
strating to one's self and the opponent that 
one is not intimidated. This leads to a con- 
stant heightening of mutual threats with 
mounting fear and insecurity on both sides 
and an ever-increasing chance that one or 
the other will feel forced to make good on his 
threats. 

The effect of heightened emotional tension 
is to impede rational thought. Fear tends to 
decrease flexibility of thinking, to cut down 
the number of apparent alternatives and to 
accentuate distortions of perception based 
on emotion, It also predisposes to impulsive 
action. These points have been documented 
by R. C. North's quantitative analyses of the 
contents of Government papers in the weeks 
preceding World War I. Each nation saw 
itself as the target of hostility by the others, 
and as tensions mounted, the perception by 
each of the others became more distorted. 
Finally, even the virtual certainty of de- 
struction failed to deter. As the Kaiser said 
before launching World War I: “If we are 
bled to death, England shall at least lose 
India,” and the Japanese war minister said 
before Pearl Harbor, “Once in a while it is 
necessary to close one's eyes and jump from 
the roof of the Kyumizu Temple.” “Stand- 
ford Today,” spring 1963. If wars continue, 
there is every reason to think that at some- 
time in the future a national leader will 
develop a similar suicidal state of mind. 

In short, in a world burdened with a huge 
surplus of civilization-destroying weapons, 
against which there is no defense, distributed 
in many hands, survival depends on the ra- 
tionality of national and military leaders, and 
exercise of the tightest possible command 
and control of nuclear weapons. We are 
always only a short step from a nuclear 
catastrophe precipitated by an irrational 
act. 

National policies that heighten fear and 
mistrust among nations are therefore partic- 
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ularly dangerous. I believe that the policies 
proposed by the platform and spokesman of 
the Republican Party have this effect, hence 
my deep concern. 

These policies I believe to be based on 
a false picture of the world, which is seen 
as dominated by two mythical giants labelled 
“communism” and “freedom,” locked in a 
death struggle in which one must inevitably 
destroy the other. The picture further as- 
sumes that the United States has the power 
to force other nations to adopt only those 
social and political systems of which It ap- 
proves. To this end, American weapon su- 
periority should be used, not merely to deter 
potential attackers, but for “initiatives for 
freedom.” These initiatives include, push- 
ing the arms race, pushing communism back 
through continual brinksmanship.“ and 
using the threat to limit or break off trade 
and other forms of communication as a 
means to enforce our will. 

Later I will consider the matter of the 
two giants, but first I should like to comment 

‘on the other points. 

Armaments research and development, in- 
cluding “astronautics,” is perhaps the great- 
est source of mutual fear. Every nation fears 
that another may achieve a breakthrough in 
attack or defense that will give it a tem- 
porary decisive advantage, enabling it to 
force other nations to submit to its will, 
under threat of destruction. As a result, 
each strives ever more desperately to achieve 
an illusory superiority, leading to a spiralling 
arms race that heightens mutual dread. 
Armed space satellites, which are purely ter- 
ror weapons, would arouse particularly strong 
emotions, 

Pushing the arms race also forces the 
spread of nuclear weapons. Coupled with 
increasing tension, this increases the danger 
of outbreak of nuclear war by accident, mis- 
judgment, or malice. The rate of hospitalized 
insane in the armed forces of the world ranges 
between 2 and 3 per 1,000 per year re- 
gardiess of war or peace and no screening 
procedure can infallibly detect all these per- 
sons. The Air Force manual on screening 
nuclear weapons personnel states—in some- 

of an understatement: “It is impos- 
sible to prevent all unauthorized destructive 
acts.” (AF Manual 160-55) nor are leaders 
immune from mental illness, as the unhappy 
story of Secretary Forrestal, former Secretary 
of Defense, reminds us. It is, of course, 
improbable that an insane person would have 
the power to flre a nuclear weapon, or that 
if he were in the position, he would want 
to fire it. Nevertheless the risk is real, and 
is greater the more widely such weapons are 
disseminated. To be sure we have installed 
elaborate safeguards against unauthorized 
firing of our nuclear weapons, but we cannot 
be sure that all nations who come to possess 
these weapons will be as careful. Further- 
more, there is a limit to safeguards, because 
they can’t be so elaborate as to impede the 
prompt firing of the weapons when necessary. 
In any case, the danger is greatest among 
maintenance and repair personnel, who have 
access to these weapons before safeguards 
against unauthorized firing have been in- 
stalled. Human nature and equipment are 
both fallible, and an accidental nuclear ex- 
plosion seems to me to be inevitable at some 
time. If the world is at peace, it will be 
contained like any other natural catastrophe, 
such as a tidal wave or earthquake. The 
danger is an accident in time of crisis. Dur- 
ing the Cuban crisis we announced that 4 
missile coming from Cuba would be pre- 
sumed to come from Russia, and were oD 
full alert. Suppose a missile had gone off 
accidentally at such a moment? 

A corollary of pushing the arms race is re- 
laxing civilian control over nuclear weapons. 
Giving military commanders the authority 
to use these weapons might appear to in- 
crease our security by enhancing the fiexibil- 
ity and promptness of our military responses. 
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The job of a military commander, however. 
is to win an engagement. To.do this well, he 
must limit his purview to a particular mili- 
tary theater or action. Thus the further 
these weapons are removed from civilian con- 
trol, the more the decision to use them 
would be guided by short-term military 
rather than long-term policy considerations. 
This increases the danger of escalation from 
conventional to nuclear war. 

To guard against this danger, current pol- 
icy is to maintain a sharp distinction be- 
tween conventional and nuclear weapons. 
The maintenance of this psychological gap is 
crucial. Use of phrases such as conven- 
tonal nuclear weapons,“ which obscure this 
gap, is therefore dangerous. 

In this connection, it is well to keep in 
mind that the tactical nuclear weapon is a 
monster. The word tactical“ misleads us. 
The smallest operational tactical nuclear 
Weapon, which has been withdrawn, had an 
explosive power equivalent to 10 kilotons— 
10,000 tons of TNT—and the average one has 
an explosive power five times that of the 

a atom bomb. It would not take 
Many of these to destroy a country as effec- 
tively as strategic weapons. 

As to initiatives for freedom, in the context 
of the rest of the platform and the candi- 
date's statements these seem to include the 
threat to use nuclear weapons to force back 
communism. This may succeed for awhile 
against a nation without nuclear weapons. 
If a nuclear power becomes involved, how- 
ever, which is bound to happen sooner or 
later, such a policy becomes hazardous. Since 
there is no defense against nuclear weapons, 
the threat now becomes one to risk destruc- 
tion of the United States to gain a point of 
foreign policy. This is hard to make be- 
lievable and is also a provocative challenge 
to the adversary's courage. On both counts 
he will be strongly tempted to be defiant, 
forcing us to threaten still harder or face the 
humiliation of backing down. Obviously, 
Such a situation would be highly unstable 
and produce strong emotions in all parties, 
With the likelihood of disastrous conse- 
quences. 

The Republican platform advocates re- 
Stricting trade, diplomatic relations, and 
Other forms of international communication 
with other countries to put pressure on them. 
Lack of communication with a nation per- 
ceived as hostile heightens tension. An un- 
known enemy is more frightening and more 
dificult to cope with than a well-defined one. 
Lack of information about an enemy in- 
creases the tendency to base the estimates of 

power on fears rather than facts. The 
Mythical missile gap in 1957 is a good ex- 
ample. We overestimated the number of 
Russian intercontinental missiles by almost 
80 times on the basis of what we feared they 
Might do. The more one knows about an 
enemy, the more ways one sees of dealing 
With him and this reduces anxiety. Further- 
More, lack of communication with an op- 
Ponent prevents the possibility of learning 
&bout favorable changes in him that might 

ase fears that were initially justified 
and open new possibilities for resolving their 
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The dangerous emotion-arousing potential 
Of all these policies is heightened by their 

ing offered in a context of sweeping con- 
demnation of nations with political philoso- 
Phies differing from ours and equally sweep- 
ing claims of our own superiority. This 
Stimulates counterattacks, ting an at- 
mosphere in which serious negotiations be- 
dame more and more difficult, and resort to 
force ever more likely. 

Perhaps all these proposals can be traced 
to a single false premise; namely, that one 
dan destroy an ideology by force. All the 
evidence of human history refutes this. One 
need only remember the oceans of blood 
Spilled in religious wars between Christians 
and Moslems or Protestants and Catholics, 
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ending with the exhausted survivors still 
maintaining their respective faiths. 

The reason why many people will die rather 
than abandon their ideology is not far to 
seek. Squeezed between two oblivions, hu- 
mans try to give meaning to their brief, in- 
significant lives by linking them to some- 
thing larger and more permanent. Many 
persons find this in an ideology. The mean- 
ing of their lives depends on their relation 
to God, or Buddha, or human welfare, or 
communism. For them, surrendering the 
values and beliefs by which they live is a 
kind of psychological death that may be 
harder to face than bodily death. Likewise, 
the ideology of a nation, made tangible by 
symbols such as the flag, is essential to its 
existence. As a result, while physical at- 
tacks on people who do not hold an ideology 
strongly, may lead them to give it up, strong 
believers simply increase their hatred of the 
attacker and cling ever more strongly to 
their beliefs. The futility of trying to defeat 
an ideology by arms is clear today in Viet- 
nam. 

Let me now turn from criticizing Republi- 
can policies to the pleasanter task of offering 
positive suggestions for preserving and pro- 
moting our way of life in today’s world. 

These suggestions start with the recogni- 
tion that the world is pluralistic not bipolar 
and that its two brandnew features—shrink- 
age and scientific advance—that I mentioned 
at the beginning of this talk offer spectacular 
hope for human welfare if only we can avold 
self-destruction. 

One need only remember China to realize 
that far from being joined in a monolithic 
conspiracy, Communist nations are at least 
as divided among themselves as those of the 
free world. In addition to these two groups, 
furthermore, there is the so-called “Third 
World” of industrially undeveloped coun- 
tries. These vary tremendously among them- 
selves in goals, alms, and stages of develop- 
ment and have a great variety of attitudes 
toward the two superpowers, the United 
States and the Soviet Union, 

The extraordinary and continuing shrink- 
age of the world may be illustrated by the 
fact that in the 100 hours following Presi- 
dent Kennedy's death, the world’s leaders 
assembled from the far corners of the earth 
in Washington, attended the funeral, trans- 
acted business with the new President and 
returned to their homes. 

Finally, the truly fantastic progress of 
science and technology for the first time in 
human history holds out hopes for relieving 
human beings of the curses that have plagued 
them since the dawn of time, such as poverty, 
disease and ignorance. 

In conjunction these developments mean 
that there are many outcomes to interna- 
tional conflict today beyond the traditional 
one of one side winning and the other losing. 
There is, unfortunately, a good chance that 
everyone will lose which would be the result 
of an allout nuclear war. As General Curtis 
LeMay has put it, “No one can win a modern 
war, even the victor loses.” Fortunately 
there are also innumerable outcomes in 
which everyone wins. A recent example is 
the limited nuclear test ban from which all 
mankind has been the gainer, The gains 
in well-being that peoples of all nations 
could achieve, if they devoted to construc- 
tive ends money, energy and brains they now 
devote to perfecting instruments of destruc- 
tion, are limited only by the power of human 
imagination. In addition to increasing the 
possibilities for mutual welfare, the changes 
in the world have also increased international 
interdependence. Each nation depends up- 
on the others, not only for its security but 
also for its welfare. 

Rather than pursuing policies that pro- 
mote international anarchy and heighten 
the danger of a nuclear disaster, we must 
bend our efforts to reduce the chances of 
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outcomes in which everyone loses, and in- 
crease the chances of outcomes in which 
everyone wins. This involves, first, avoid- 
ing nuclear catastrophe, and, second, 
strengthening the sense of world commu- 
nity, to make possible a world of law, which 
is necessary for realizing the promise for 
human welfare held out by modern science. 

Progress toward both of these ends starts 
with mobilization of America's true strength 
domestically. The futile and dangerous 
policy of victory through military strength 
tries to substitute a false strength—mas- 
sive military power—for true strength, which 
lies in the soundness of a nation’s economic 
and political system and its national unity. 
The essence of this unity is a sense of com- 
mon purpose and a concern by each citizen 
for the welfare of all. Mobilization of our 
true strength requires rededication to our 
faith in individual dignity, freedom of 
thought and expression and equal opportu- 
nity for all. It includes combating divisive 
forces such as racial strife, correcting other 
social evils such as poverty, ignorance and 
delinquency, and strengthening our peace- 
time economy. 

The best way to win support among the 
uncommitted nations of the third world is 
to demonstrate the superior power of our 
way of life to promote human welfare. 

With respect to nations we perceive as ad- 
versaries, our major goal must be to weaken 
mutual fear and mistrust by acts that con- 
vey our peaceful intent. These moves must 
not weaken ourselves, however, as this would 
increase our own fears. Some actions are 
best undertaken unilaterally; that is, with- 
out requiring prior agreement of the aver- 
sary that he will do likewise. A recent en- 
couraging example was our cutback in the 
production of nuclear fissionable material, 
of which we already have too much. In this 
case, without any prior agreement, the Rus- 
siars followed suit. In addition, we should 
push harder for general and complete dis- 
armament under proper safeguards, which is 
the official goal of all nations. There seem 
to be two major psychological obstacles to 
this. The first is mutual distrust. Disarma- 
ments negotiations have foundered so far on 
the hopeless effort to achieve a completely 
safeguarded disarmament agreement; that 
is, one which is absolute proof against cheat- 
ing. Here the real psychological problem 
may be the difficulty in trying to balance a 
familiar danger against a brand new one. 

Practically everyone has been deceived at 
least once in his life. We know what an 
unpleasant and dangerous experience it can 
be. It is one we strongly wish to avoid. 
The risk of an allout nuclear arms race has 
never been experienced before, hence it is 
much easier to perceive the danger that 
the other side might cheat and gain an il- 
lusory lead in the arms race than the much 
greater danger of a continuing arms race. 

The second strong psychological barrier 
to the achievement of disarmament, per- 
haps the most pervasive and deep seated of 
all, is the equation of manly courage with 
violence. A major impetus to the arms 
race is the conviction that the only way to 
prove one's courage is by threatening vio- 
lence, and that reluctance to do this is a 
sign of weakness and cowardice. This is, of 
course, grounded in the universal human 
experience that in individual combat the 
person who can hit the hardest wins. This 
was also true at the national level until the 
advent of nuclear weapons. It has been 
strengthened by the glorification of war- 
riors by almost all societies. Therefore, the 
intellectual insight that achievement of 
superiority in modern weapons is a vain goal 
makes little headway against the conviction, 
confirmed by millenia of experience, that the 
possessor of superior destructive power can 
force his will on his opponents. Accordingly, 
the automatic way of responding to the 
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threats of an adversary is to build more 
weapons. To fail to respond in this way 
would be to indicate loss of the will to 
resist. 

The development of international legal 
and political institutions for handling con- 
fiicts will help to break the psychological 
link between courage and violence on the 
international level, just as it has on the 
domestic one. A litigant in a court action 
does not have to threaten to kill his ad- 
versary to prove that he means business. 

In addition to working toward disarma- 
ment we must concentrate on exploiting 
those interests that the Communists and 
free worlds have in common, rather than 
those which divide them. The overriding 
one is, of course, the desire to survive. Be- 
yond this the two world views have wide 
areas of agreement, which are usually over- 
looked because the differences are so obvious 
and so threatening that they preoccupy 
everyone. The ideologies of communism and 
constitutional democracy set great store by 
the power of human intelligence, and place 
a high value on increasing the well-being of 
all men, regardless of racial or national 


Both place great hope in the power of 
science to mold the environment to man's 
desires. In this hope may lie the greatest 

tial for achieving a world without war. 
For it leads all nations to deplore the arms 
race, if for no other reason than that it 
diverts scientific energies from constructive 
to destructive ends, and delays the fulfill- 
ment of science’s promise of a prosperous 
and healthy world for all. Furthermore, the 
ideology and of science are uni- 
versal and provide a basis for fruitful com- 
munication across cultural and national 
barriers. 

With respect to all nations, neutral, friend- 
ly, or hostile, our goal should be to vastly 
increase communications that break down 
barriers of misunderstanding and increase 
mutual appreciation and the sense of com- 
munity. 

Through communicating freely with 
groups we wish to influence, we learn to 
tailor our approach to meet their suscepti- 
bilities, and to avoid the common pitfall 
of stressing ideas or symbols that appeal 
powerfully to us, but may not to them. The 
word freedom,“ for example, apparently 
connotes license and irresponsibility in many 
cultures, so to tell them we stand for free- 
dom does not win us many friends. I have 
been told, however, that the goal of “human 
dignity,” which we prize, is highly valued 
in almost all societies. 

It is especially important to resist the 
tendency to restrict contacts with an enemy, 
because this allows misconceptions based on 
mutual fears and suspicions to flourish with- 
out correction as already described. As a 
result, attempts of enemies to influence each 
other peaceably become increasingly futile 
until finally the only remaining recourse is 
violence. 

It takes a lot of courage to try to under- 
stand the enemy, for the attempt exposes 
one to suspicion of disloyalty to his own 
group. It also incurs the danger that the 
enemy may trick us, or we may discover 
that he has some good features, which might 
weaken our will to resist him. So to be 
willing to communicate with an enemy we 
must have enough faith in our own common- 
sense to be confident that he cannot dupe 
us, and a strong enough allegiance to our 
ideology so that we do not fear being con- 
verted to his. 

Three types of international communica- 
tion can be distinguished. The first is per- 
sonal contact through exchanges arid visits, 
the second is economic and technical aid 
and the third involves cooperative activity 
toward goals that all nations want but none 
can achieve alone. 
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An effective way of improving international 
communication through personal contact is 
by exchange programs. In order for these to 
promote mutual good will, both visitors and 
hosts must feel they have gained benefits 
from the contact even though the balance 
may be uneven. This presents few problems 
with brief visits whose purpose is to give 
pleasure, as with performing artists, or to 
exchange mutually useful information, as 
with agricultural, scientific, and technical 
missions. The problems are greater, but the 
potential benefits are also, when members of 
one country stay in another for prolonged 
periods, especially as students. These visits 
can easily miscarry through failures of hosts 
and guests to understand each other's cus- 
toms, manners, and outlook on life, leading 
to exacerbation rather than reduction of il} 
will, 

A minor but vivid example of the im- 
portance of understanding the cultural pat- 
terns of another country may be introduced 
by two anecdotes. It is often said that you 
can't trust the Russians, and it, indeed, 
seems to be true that Russians are prone to 
lie under some circumstances. The first 
anecdote was told me by a colleague. While 
in Russia he had an appointment with a 
Russian which the Russian failed to keep. 
The next day the Russian indignantly re- 
proached him for not appearing. The second 
anecdote concerns a personal experience that 
occurred while I was visiting Russia in 1936. 
I was a member of a group being shown 
through a mental hospital by the superin- 
tendent. He kept insisting that modern 
methods of treatment had cured all dis- 
turbed patients. We kept going by a locked 
door, and a psychiatrist member of our group 
kept asking him to open the door. After 
much evasion he finally did so, and we saw 
the famillar agitated, disturbed patients. 
He shut the door, turned to us, and said 
completely seriously: “They are disturbed 
because you opened the door.” 

This behavior did not make much sense 
until I read an article about an old Russian 
custom called vranyo,“ long antedating 
communism. It is a kind of half-serious 
lying which the Russians clearly distinguish 
from the real thing. The practitioner of 
“vranyo" seems to start out knowing that he 
is lying and then becomes convinced by his 
own eloquence. His victim is not expected 
to swallow the lie, but neither should he try 
to expose it. The proper response is to lis- 
ten respectfully, but indicate subtly that 
one knows what is going on and admires the 
performance. this article led me to 
inquire among foreign students and doctors 
at Hopkins about what they call our deceit- 
fulness. By this they meant that everyone 
is polite and friendly until suddenly at the 
end of the year they discover that their work 
was unsatisfactory, and their contracts were 
not to be renewed. We were deceitful in not 
letting them know how they were doing. 

Americans know the clues that indicate 
whether their superiors are satisfied or not. 
Similarly, Russians must know whether 
“yranyo" is going on or not, otherwise they 
could not run their complex society. The 
moral is not that we should trust the Rus- 
sians, but that we should develop a greater 
sensitivity to “vranyo,” thereby avoiding 
being deceived, on the one hand, or need- 
lessly outraged, on the other. 

Perhaps in our self-righteous way, which 
may exasperate the Russians, we have be- 
come infuriated at lies which they did not 
really expect us to believe. 


In any case, the point is that an important 
step toward dissolving the immediate fhreat 
of war would be to promote fuller knowledge 
by Russians and Americans of each other's 
attitudes, values, and customary ways of 
resolving conflicts. 

Since the rapid economic advance of the 
Communist countries is their most effective 
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propaganda weapon, communication 
through economic aid should be one of our 
main means of persuasion. 

We can use our superior resources to make 
larger contributions to the welfare of de- 
prived peoples than the Communists can. 
However, as we are painfully learning, aid 
does not necessarily make a friend of the 
recipient. The way in which it is offered is 
all-important. Obviously, we must be as- 
sured that it is used for the benefit of all 
the people and not just a favored few. Be- 
yond this, if it causes the recipient to feel 
humiliated or envious, it may even increase 
ill will. 

To have its full beneficial psychological 
effect, the aid must be given in such a way 
that the recipients see it as evidence for the 
superiority of our way of life; that gifts of 
food, for example, are clearly linked to the 
high efficiency of our agriculture. Further- 
more, it must increase the receiver's sense of 
self-worth and his hopes of achieving our 
level of affluence. Here much depends on 
the attitudes and behavior of our repre- 
sentatives. The remarkable success of the 
Peace Corps, whose planners carefully con- 
sidered these questions, shows that it can be 
done. Peace Corps representatives know 
that others are more likely to be receptive to 
your views if they feel you understand and 
respect theirs. They speak the language of 
the lands to which they are assigned, live 
and work with their hosts, and try to learn 
from them as well as teach them. 

The most significant type of tenslon-re- 
ducing communication is international co- 
operation toward the achievement of goals 
that all nations desire but none can achieve 
alone. Modern science and technology have 
opened up oportunities for this type of work 
on a hitherto undreamed of scale. An 
example was the highly successful Inter- 
national Geophysical Year which culmi- 
nated in the treaty permanently demilitariz- 
ing the Antarctic. It is encouraging to note 
that more and more of these programs 
are being instituted, among them the Rus- 
sian-American World Weather Watch, the 
international cooperation on communication 
and navigation satellites, and the recent 
agreement to cooperate on studying how best 
to desalt sea water. Such projects, by 
strengthening patterns of cooperation, 
counteract mutual fear and mistrust. 

The greater the gains nations achieve from 
these cooperative efforts, the less willing they 
will be to risk them by hostile or deceitful 
acts. That is, nations will develop a power- 
ful self-interest in maintaining and strength- 
ening international institutions that will 
foster cooperation and minimize chances for 
destructive conflict. I suspect that such a 
world will still contain adherents of mutually 
incompatible world views, but no one will 
feel like going to war over them—Just as we 
no longer have holy wars, though the re- 
ligious doctrines that led to them still exist. 

To sum up, the main psychological peril 
for the world today is simply the force of 
habit. Nations of the world are faced with 
an age-old threat and a brandnew one. 
The old threat is the existence of other na- 
tions perceived as enemies. The habitual, 
tried and true way of dealing with an enemy 
is to try to control him by threats, backed 
by armed might. If the threats fail, then one 
tries to defeat him in a war. This method 
has worked in the past though with less 
and less success in recent decades, in that 
one or the other adversary always won and 
imposed his will on the loser. 

The brandnew danger is that of annihila- 
tion of civilization by modern weapons. This 
can only be permanently overcome by general 
and complete disarmament under world law, 
something that has never been tried. In this 
predicament, national leaders really have no 
choice. They cannot abandon tried and true 
methods for preserving national security, 
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however unlikely they are to succeed, in 
favor of methods that exist only in the 
imagination. 

The world’s leaders are eager for new ideas 
for escaping from the trap of mutual destruc- 
tion. This is a challenge to experts in all 
fields to analyze the issues and offer possible 
solutions from the standpoints of their own 
disclpines. I have given you a few examples 
of how psychiatrists might approach the 
question ot survival. 

In this talk I have tried to be as coldly 
rational as possible, but before concluding I 
Cannot forbear to call attention to the moral 
Challenge posed by the new destructive 
dimensions of nuclear weapons, These de- 
Stroy any moral justification that war may 
have had in the past. If there is any such 
thing as immorality, it is certainly immoral 
to plan to kill millions of people immediately, 
to condemn millions of others to a lingering 
horrible radiation death, infinitely worse than 
death in an extermination camp or gas cham- 
ber, and to blight future generations for cen- 
turies to come. Tamerlane, Genghis Khan, 
and Hitler could exterminate whole peoples 
Without violating their own moral stand- 
ards, but a society that claims to value the 
worth of the individual cannot defend itself 
by these means without destroying its own 
Moral basis, even if some remnant should 
Survive, If we really have a superior way 
Of life, it will prevall in a disarmed world; 
if we do not, nuclear war will not save it. 

The future of humanity depends on our 
Generation. We must find the courage to 
develop the new types of international rela- 
tions that are required by the new world in 
Which we live. If enough people devote 
enough thought and energy to the task, I am 
Confident that we will eventually be able to 
Create a world of enduring peace. The 
boundless intellectual and economic re- 
Sources now tled up in the race for mutual 
destruction can then be devoted to develop- 
ing a world in which mankind, freed of the 
Tear of annihilation, can at last achieve its 
Tull potential. 


Erma Wines, Assistant State 4-H Club 
Leader Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an article which 
appeared in the Bryan Daily Eagle, 
Bryan, Tex., of September 29 concerning 
the retirement of Miss Erma Wines, one 
of the most dedicated persons I know to 
the 4-H movement. 

Miss Wines has accompanied a num- 
ber of winners of 4-H Club work to Wash- 
ington on their annual conclaves, and it 
has always been my pleasure to meet 
With them and discuss their awards and 
their projects: 

EMENT OF ERMA WINES ANNOUNCED FOR 
Turs MONTH 

Erma H. Wines, assistant State 4-H Club 
leader on the headquarters staff of the Texas 
Agriculture Extension Service since 1949, will 
Tetire effective September 30. 

In making the announcement, Director 
John E. Hutchison called attention to the 
Outstanding youth leadership development 
Program with which she has been associated. 
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She has made a unique contribution to the 
development of excellence in 4-H Club work 
in Texas, he said. 

“She has studied and helped direct action 
research in the developmental needs of 
youth, worked with the international farm 
youth exchange program, assisted in citizen- 
ship training of youth and the human rela- 
tions training for leaders—and done a mag- 
nificent job of all phases of the program,” 
Director Hutchison said. 

Miss Wines served as county home demon- 
stration agent in Gonzales, Jim Wells and 
Webb Counties, and as an assistant and dis- 
trict extension agent on the headquarters 
staff before taking the 4-H assignment. 

Prior to joining the extension service, Miss 
Wines taught schoo] in Kleberg County and 
was a library assistant at Texas College of 
Arts and Industries, Kingsville, where she re- 
ceived her BS degree with a major in home 
economics. 

She received the distinguished service 
award from the National Association of Coun- 
ty Home Demonstration Agents in 1946, and 
was named to the National 4-H Club Founda- 
tion for a 1-year assignment as a representa- 
tive of the Southern States in 1954. She has 
done graduate work at the University of 
Arkansas and the University of Maryland. 

Miss Wines is a member of the National 
County Home Demonstration Agents Asso- 
ciation, the Texas Agricultural Workers As- 
sociation, the American and ‘Texas Home 
Economics Associations, and Epsilon Sigma 
Phi, national fraternity for extension workers 
who have 10 or more years of service. 


Statement by Senator Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey on the Occasion of the Retire- 
ment of the Honorable Muitoz-Marin as 
Governor of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
by me on the occasion of the retirement 
of Hon. Luis Mufioz-Marin as Governor 
of Puerto Rico. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A great American—a great American in 
the finest and deepest sense of the term 
once said that the only isms he cared about 
were realism and idealism. Realism to en- 
able his fellow citizens to face even -the 
harshest facts of life unflinchingly. Ideal- 
ism to spur them to attack grave human 
problems courageously, energetically, imagi- 
natively, democratically. 

That is what this campaign—what any 
genuine political campaign—is all about. 
My party, the Democratic Party, dares to be 
Tealistic. We openly acknowledge that our 
country faces grave problems at home and 
abroad. And we intend to continue the 
struggle to solve them. 

We are realistic enough to know that the 
way is long and hard. The process of reform 
that began under Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
that continued under Harry Truman and 
John F. Kennedy, that is going forward un- 
der Lyndon Johnson, must go on until the 
American idea of freedom has real meaning 
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for every citizen of the land, young or old, 
man or woman, boy or girl, no matter what 
the color of his skin, or his place of birth, or 
his economic status, or his native language. 

The great American I speak of, this apostle 
of realism and idealism, is, of course, Luis 
Mufioz-Marin, founder and leader of the 
Popular Democratic Party of Puerto Rico. 

I speak of Mufioz Marin not just as a great 
political leader and public servant in his own 
right but as a symbol of a people who have 
demonstrated their understanding of realism 
and their unswerving devotion to democratic 
ideals. A quarter of a century ago our fel- 
low citizens from Puerto Rico faced circum- 
stances so harsh that their outlook was 
called hopeless. But the people of Puerto 
Rico then swore an oath that surrender was 
unthinkable. And they set out, with a sort 
of faith born of desperation, to seek their 
own salvation. Mufioz-Marin ignited a spark 
of idealism that his people fanned into a 
flame of hope and achievement. 

The people of Puerto Rico could not have 
done this if Mufioz-Marin had believed in 
do-nothing, know-nothing, care-nothing 
government. They could not have succeeded 
if Mufioz~-Marin had asked them to retreat 
into the past with old slogans and outworn 
cliches. 

He saw that his people lacked the most 
elementary needs and he determined that 
government should care about and should 
act to help provide them. He wanted Puerto 
Rico to have a 20th century government—a 
government with a mind as well as a heart. 

He ri that a people must have 
dignity and self-respect, and that to have 
them meant having jobs paying decent 
wages, decent schools for one’s children, 
decent housing, and medical care at a price 
within the reach of the average wage-earner. 

There were those here in 1940—as there 
were those in Puerto Rico—and as there are 
those here and there today—who said that 
government has no responsibility for pro- 
moting employment, no responsibility for 
protecting or enforcing the civil rights guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. 

There were those who said then as there 
are those who say now, that a Federal sys- 
tem of old-age pensions, paid for by the 
people themselves, was an evil—that it would 
discourage private insurance and pension 
systems. 

But the people of Puerto Rico did not 
agree with that. In fact, through their 
legislature, they petitioned the U.S. Con- 
gress to extend the social security system to 
Puerto Rico and that was done. They asked 
to pay taxes for social security, and they are 
paying them. And the charge that Federal 
social security inhibits private insurance has 
been decisively shown to be false—here and 
there. 

There are those who said in 1940, as there 
are those who say today, that government 
has no right and no responsibility for public 
power development (although some of these 
people say it is all right in Arizona but bad 
in the Tennessee Valley). But Mufioz-Marin 
used the good credit rating of the people of 
Puerto Rico to borrow money in the United 
States to build a modern power system. Be- 
cause you cannot have industry without 
power and you cannot have jobs without in- 
dustry. And the people of Puerto Rico 
agreed with that. 

Just one of the results of this policy of 
government caring and acting is that a fruit- 
ful form of partnership has evolved in Puerto 
Rico between government and the private 
sector. This is seen in the power system and 
the communications and transportation sys- 
tems that provide the bases for industrial 
growth and in the 1,000 new factories that 
provide the basis for expanding production, 
employment, income, and purchasing power. 
‘The return to investors has increased, pro- 
viding an incentive to new investment. 
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Government revenues have increased to pro- 
vide essential services. Worker income has 
increased. The per capita income of $131 in 
1940 has become a per capita income of $830 
in 1964. 

This increase in the production of wealth 
has been good for the United States. Puer- 
to Rico's purchases from the mainland Unit- 
ed States exceeded $1,100 million last year. 
That is more than the purchases of eight 
European countries—Spain, Portugal, Ire- 
land, Austria, Denmark, Finland, Sweden, 
and Norway—combined. 

In paying tribute to Mufioz-Marin and the 
people of Puerto Rico for their progress in 
expanding economic justice we do not say 
that the job is done—only that it can be 
done. We know that the task must go on. 
Economic development is never complete. 

But we must pay tribute also to Puerto 
Rico's efforts in the political, cultural, and 
spiritual realms. In their creative approach 
to the problem of political status and the 
contribution to the concept of federalism 
that the Commonwealth represents, in the 
guarantee of representation by political mi- 
norities in the legislature, in the programs 
that have broadened citizen participation in 
political life. We must express our apprecia- 
tion for the work of the Commonwealth in 
promoting international understanding and 
cooperation and the basic aims of US. for- 
eign policy—through the sharing of Puerto 
Rico’s experience and techniques in human 
development with the peoples of more than 
25 countries, particularly its programs of 
community and self-help housing that have 
made Puerto Rico one of the finest training 
grounds for the Peace Corps. 

On a small scale, but on a significant scale, 
Puerto Rico has shown that the problems we 
intend to attack on a national scale can be 
dealt with and that as they are dealt with 
human freedom will be deepened and broad- 
ened, Freedom, real freedom, is what we 
expect from our realism and idealism. And 
this is the essence of our American heritage. 

I congratulate Governor Mufioz-Marin, as 
he now retires from the Government, on his 
years of distinguished service. I salute him 
as one of the great statesmen of this hemi- 
sphere. 


Report From Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include my Re- 
port from Washington, No. 4 to the resi- 
dents of the 16th Congressional District, 
New York: 


Report No. 4 


Dear Friend: In this Report From Wash- 
ington, I want to bring you up to date on the 
record of the 88th Congress, acquaint you 
with my participation in its legislation, in- 
form you of my voting record in detail, and 
outline what I have accomplished for our 
16th District in the past 2 years. ~ 

THE 88TH CONGRESS 


Under the strong leadership of President 
Johnson and the Democratic team, the 88th 
Congress was one of the most productive in 
modern times. It enacted the most far- 
ranging civil rights bill in history; approved 
an $11.5 billion Federal income tax cut which 
has already enormously spurred our economy; 
set up a Federal-State cooperative program 
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to tackle the mass transportation problems 
that particularly plague us in New York; set 
aside some 9 million acres of wilderness for 
future recreation and conservation; provided 
Federal grants to build higher education 
facilities; created a training program for em- 
ployees whose jobs have been taken away by 
automation; gave top executives in Govern- 
ment new incentives to remain in public 
service by raising their salaries, and attacked 
pockets of poverty through a variety of Fed- 
eral-State projects. Unfortunately, medicare 
failed to pass, along with the $5 to $7 in- 
creases monthly for.some 20 million persons 
on social security. This was a blow, but I 
feel certain our pensioners can look forward 
to passage next session. It has been an hon- 
or to be a Member of the 88th Congress— 
and a privilege to serve you. 


MY PARTICIPATION 


When I was elected to Congress, I deter- 
mined to do more than simply occupy a desk 
and answer rolicalls. Consequently, in the 
past 2 years I have cosponsored legislation 
to protect our city’s lifeblood—the port of 
New York—from unfair competition from the 
St. Lawrence Seaway; to tighten the trade 
embargo against Castro Cuba; to end the 
discriminatory quota system in immigration 
which permits Great Britain an annual quota 
of 65,361—41,600 unfilled—yet allows Italy— 
with 265,773 waiting for admission—a quota 
of only 5,666; to keep mail-order guns out of 
the hands of teenagers; to authorize the de- 
velopment of a Telestar-type satellite which, 
when placed in orbit, would provide a fixed 
point for navigational checks by nonmilitary 
vessels; and to establish a center for infor- 
mation on possible harmful side effects of 
new drugs. 

DISTRICT WORK 


It is my conviction that a Congressman 
should be concerned with the welfare of his 
district, economically and otherwise. To 
that end, on Staten Island I expedited con- 
struction of the new $1,300,000 post office, 
which will increase the speed and conven- 
fence of mall service; revitalized the $9,461,- 
000 project for hurricane protection from Fort 
Wadsworth to Tottenville, which will save 
millions in storm damage; secure a $95,000 
study for a permanent cleanup of the Staten 
Island shorefront, an eyesore and a hazard 
for years; obtained a $24,000 survey for the 
permanent dredging of Lemon Creek, Prin- 
cess Bay; expedited a $500,000 grant for criti- 
cally needed expansion of St. Vincent's Hos- 
pital, and speeded emergency disaster aid for 
victims of the 1963 brush fires, which tragi- 
cally wiped out homes and businesses. 

In Brooklyn I expedited the $53,096,000 
project for hurricane protection and beach 
erosion control from East Rockaway Inlet to 
Rockaway Inlet, including Jamaica Bay and 
Gerritsen Creek; obtained a $95,000 study for 
permanent harbor cleanup to include Ja- 
maica Bay; secured Federal funds for new 
street lights on Flatbush Avenue, eliminating 
hazard to drivers and pilots in Floyd Ben- 
nett Field area; obtained a new contract post 
offte for Gerritsen Beach; expedited con- 
struction of the new Ryder Avenue post of- 
fice; supported nelghborhood groups opposed 
to involuntary busing of schoolchildren. 

In addition, it has been my privilege to 
have personally handled more than 7,000 re- 
quests for ald from the people of our district 
in these past 2 years. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

As a graduate of West Point and an Army 
Reserve officer, I have a professional as well 
as a patriotic interest in the state of our 
defenses, But with the ever-in: com- 
plexity of our weapons systems, interest is 
not enough; to keep pace requires a con- 
tinuous refresher course. Accordingly, I 
have made it my business to keep informed, 
through seminars and inspection trips, with 
the latest developments in our first lines of 
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defense—the Strategic Air Command and the 
Polaris-armed nuclear submarines; as you 
know, I recently took a 2-day indoctrination 
cruise aboard one of the newest nuclear sub- 
marines, the Tecumseh. This activity has 
enabled me to make sound evaluations of 
defense proposals. Another inspection trip 
took me to Korea, where I conferred with 
Gen. Hamilton Howze, our Far East Com- 
mander, and found both the state of readi- 
ness and the morale of our troops and their 
Republic of Korea allies to be high. And 
here I would like to bring up another point. 
It was my good fortune to discover, in time, 
a shocking commercial abuse of U.S. flags, 
which were being baled and sold as rags here 
in New York, This outrage has been stopped 
and I have made certain it won't happen 
again. 
MY VOTING RECORD 

You have a right to see my voting record, 
and I am including it—in detail—in this Re- 
port From Washington on a separate sheet 
in order to make it handier for you to study 
it in detail. You may not agree with every 
stand I have taken; I would not expect you 
to. But I want to assure you that every vote 
in it was cast only after carefully weighing 
every factor, pro and con, Each yote repre- 
sents my best. Judgment. 

THE OPINION POLL 


And now for what I’m sure all readers of 
Report From Washington have been waiting 
lor —the results of What Do You Think? 
the opinion poll which went out to you in 
my last newsletter. The response was heavy, 
and there were many letters amplifying the 
answers to the questions. In answer to the 
question, “In party identification, do you 
consider yourself a Democrat, Republican, 
or Independent?” 50.4 percent of the 6,000- 
plus who responded considered themselves 
Democrats, 19 percent Republicans, and 30.6 
percent Independents, This is the first time, 
I believe, that such a poll has been taken of 
the district. 


On international issues, the poll showed 
that 75.5 percent supported a “hard line“ 
in southeast Asia, even to the point of bomb- 
ing North Vietnam bases, while 16.7 percent 
were opposed and 7.8 percent had no opin- 
ion; 76 percent felt the United States should 
rebuff any Cuban attempts to resume diplo- 
matic relations, 19 percent thought the 
United States should be receptive, and 4.1 
percent had no opinion; 50.9 percent opposed 
even limited trade with Soviet bloc nations, 
38.8 percent favored such trade, and 103 
percent had no opinion; 72.6 percent felt 
that the U.S. participation in the U.N, helps 
to prevent war, 21.1 percent felt that it did 
not, and 6.3 percent had no opinion. 

On domestic issues, a thumping 75.7 per- 
cent favored the proposed constitutional 
amendment to permit nonsectarlan prayer 
and Bible reading in the public schools on @ 
voluntary basis, while 12.8 percent were op- 
posed to it, and 9.6 percent had no opinion; 
67.8 percent favored direct Federal aid to 
ease the critical shortage of classroom space 
in the elementary schools, intermediate 
schools, and colleges, 22.6 percent were 
against it, and 9.6 percent had no opinion; 
36.8 percent thought such aid should go 
only to public schools, 40.3 percent thought 
not, and 22,9 percent had no opinion; 418 
percent felt such aid should be extended to 
parochial and private schools, 43.4 percent 
were opposed, and 14.8 percent had no opin- 
ion; President Johnson's antipoverty bill 
was overwhelmingly endorsed: 70.9 percent 
favored the Job Corps, while 22.2 percent 
were against it, and 6.9 percent had no opin- 
ion; 78.4 percent approved adult education, 
14.7 percent opposed it, and 6.9 percent had 
no opinion; 73.2 percent favored loans to 
small businessmen, 18.1 percent were op- 
posed, and 8.7 percent had no opinion; 48.5 
percent thought the international image of 
the United States was not as firm under Presi- 
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dent Johnson, 36.8 percent thought it was 
firmer since President Johnson took over, 
and 14.7 percent had no opinion. 

I would like to comment only on one 
question, that having to do with the inter- 
national image of the United States under 
President Johnson. I feel that it is probably 
more a reflection of the late President Ken- 
nedy's tremendous international popularity 
than any feeling that U.S. prestige abroad 
has declined. By far the greater part of for- 
eign newspaper comment I have read has 
been highly favorable to President Johnson. 
He is doing a good job. 


THE ECONOMY 


There is some good economic news this 
time, too. The Nation's employment rolls 
are up almost 4 million over 1960, factory 
Wages are up from $89 weekly in January 
1961 to a current $103, today's paycheck 
buys 9 percent more than it did in 1960, and 
100,000 Jobs have been created in areas of 
chronic unemployment. 


IN CLOSING 


These past 2 years in Congress have been 
a richly rewarding and educational experi- 
ence forme. To have a voice in shaping the 
laws of our country is an honor and a re- 
sponsibility. I have kept that responsibility 
in mind in weighing the merits of every 
issue that has come before Congress, and I 
nate done my best to live up to your trust 
n me, 


Legislative Stewardship of U.S. Senator 
Robert C. Byrd, of West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I am approaching the end of 
my sixth year in the U.S. Senate, and I 
feel it incumbent upon me to give an 
account of my legislative stewardship. 
This will complete my 18th year as a 
Public servant, having been elected twice 
to the West Virginia House of Delegates, 
Once to the West Virginia Senate, three 
times to the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, and, in 1958, to the U.S. Senate. 

ATTENDANCE ON ROLLCALLS 


During my 6 years in the West Virginia 
House and Senate, I was present on 1,563 
Out of 1,600 roll and quorum calls. 
During my 6 years in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I attended 862 out of 963 roll 
and quorum calls. Throughout my 12 
years, therefore, of public service, before 
reaching the Senate, I had an attendance 
record of 94.6 percent. During my first 
year in the U.S. Senate, I attended 211 
Out of 216 rollcalls, an attendance record 
of 97.6 percent. During my second year, 
I attended 191 out of 207 rollcalls, an 
attendance record of 92.3 percent. 
During the third year of my U.S. Senate 
tenure, I answered 203 out of 206 roll- 
Calls, an attendance record of 98.5 per- 
Cent. In my fourth year of Senate serv- 
ice, I was present on 220 out of 227 
rolicalls, an attendance record of 96.9 
Percent. Last year, I answered 209 out 
Of 229 rolicalls, an attendance record of 
92 percent. This year, I answered 285 
Sut of 312 rolicalls, an attendance record 
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of 91.3 percent. Even regarding those 
rolicalls whereon I was absent, I was, in 
many instances, paired so as to indicate 
my position pro or con. 

CORRESPONDENCE 


I am proud of the reputation I have 
made in giving personal attention to the 
correspondence received in my office. 
During my 12 years in the House 
and Senate, I have familiarized myself 
with every letter that has gone out of my 
office in reply to correspondence received. 
No correspondent, old or young, has ever 
found me inattentive to his or her corre- 
spondence, and I have attempted at all 
times to be courteous, sympathetic, and 
understanding. 

AID TO DEPRESSED AREAS 


I have devoted much effort in behalf 
of legislation to benefit depressed areas. 
I cosponsored the Area Redevelopment 
Act, which provided for the stimulation 
of new industry for stricken regions. In 
1959, I conducted 3 days of public 
hearings on the bill in Charleston, 
Beckley, and Morgantown. 

Even before the President’s signature 
on May 1, 1961, made the Area Rede- 
velopment Act the law of the land, I 
thought that West Virginia should be 
prepared to take full advantage of its 
benefits. I arranged a 1-day workshop 
and conference in Washington, which 
was attended by more than 400 West Vir- 
ginia public officials. Among the Fed- 
eral officials who addressed the workshop 
were the then Vice President Lyndon B. 
Johnson; Secretary of the Army Elvis 
Stahr; Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Abraham Ribicoff; and 
Under Secretary of Commerce Edward 
Gudeman. More than 20 Federal agen- 
cies sent representatives to the confer- 
ence. In June of that year, I arranged 
a similar conference to be held in Beck- 
ley—Raleigh County—and this meeting 
was attended by more than 700 West Vir- 
ginia officials and businessmen. At my 
request, Secretary of Commerce Luther 
Hodges keynoted the Beckley confer- 
ence. 

I supported the accelerated public 
works program, and worked to secure 
appropriations for its implementation. 

I have also cosponsored other impor- 
tant legislation, including the Appa- 
lachian Regional Development Act, 
which passed the Senate this year, but 
which failed to receive House approval. 
I was able to amend the fiscal year 1965 
supplemental appropriation bill to add 
$800,000 for the establishment of an Ap- 
palachian Regional Commission, and 
this money will be immediately avail- 
able at such time as the Congress au- 
thorizes the Appalachian aid program. 

COAL RESEARCH 

I was a cosponsor of the Coal Research 
and Development Act of 1959, and I 
have succeeded, upon several occasions, 
in adding moneys, by amendments to 
appropriation bills, for the Office of Coal 
Research. The moneys I have added for 
Project Gasoline have greatly expedited 
the development of processes for produc- 
ing high-octane gasoline from coal, and 
a pilot plant is scheduled to be located 
at Cresap, W. Va.—Marshall County. 
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RESIDUAL OIL 


During my 12 years in the House and 
Senate, I have urged the regulation of 
imports of foreign residual fuel oil, a 
product which competes against our do- 
mestic coal, and I have had audiences 
with high officials in both Republican 
and Democratic administrations to plead 
for enforced curbs on imported resid- 
ual oil. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

Over the years, I have introduced and 
supported legislation to lower the social 
security retirement age for men and 
women to 60 years, with a retirement 
age of 55 for widows. In 1960, I intro- 
duced a proposal to lower the voluntary 
retirement age for men, under social se- 
curity, to 62, as allowed for women, and 
my proposal was adopted by the Senate, 
but was deleted in conference with the 
House of Representatives. Later that 
year, President Kennedy, shortly after 
his election, appointed a special task 
force on depressed areas, and I served as 
a consultant. The task force unani- 
mously adopted my motion to recom- 
mend to the President that legislation 
providing for a lower retirement age be 
given administration support. The 
President supported the proposal and 
it became law. 

I have supported the medicare pro- 
posal each time it has come before the 
Senate, and I have consistently sup- 
ported increased social security pay- 
ments. I have also supported expansion 
of the amount of allowable earnings, now 
$1,200, for social security recipients. 

SURPLUS COMMODITIES 


As far back as 1954 and 1955, I was 
instrumental in urging the Federal Gov- 
ernment to release a greater variety and 
quantity of commodities for distribution 
to needy families in West Virginia. In 
1959 and in 1960, I brought U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials to West 
Virginia in the interest of increasing 
the amount of commodities to needy 
families. I have supported the food 
stamp program, and I have supported 
appropriations to provide an expansion 
of that program into additional West 
Virginia counties. 

FORESTS 


In fiscal 1960, I secured a $50,000 ap- 
propriation for timber studies in West 
Virginia, and the interesting revelations 
about this almost undeveloped resource, 
which we possess in abundance, were 
contained in two Senate documents pre- 
pared by the Forest Service at my re- 
quest. 

On February 6, 1961, I proposed, in a 
letter to the Chief of the U.S. Forest 
Service, that a forestry laboratory be lo- 
cated in southern West Virginia, and I 
requested that Forest Service officials 
accompany me into the State. In that 
same month, such an inspection tour was 
conducted, and the Bluefield-Princeton 
area was selected by the Forest Service 
for the laboratory. As a member of the 
subcommittee making appropriations for 
the Forest Service, I secured an appro- 
priation of $450,000 in 1961 for initial 
planning and construction of the Prince- 
ton forestry research laboratory, and I 
added $300,000 over the budget in com- 
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mittee last year for the facility, an 
amount which was reduced to $250,000 
in conference with the House. This fa- 
cility will, in years to come, help to at- 
tract wood products industries to our 
State. 

Last year, I also amended the bill 
making appropriations for the Forest 
Service to add $31,500 for preliminary 
planning of a forestry sciences labora- 
tory, to be constructed at West Virginia 
University in Morgantown. This labora- 
tory will conduct research in young hard- 
wood timber growing stock, engineering 
aspects of logging on steep hillsides, con- 
trol of soil erosion, as well as research 
work in wildlife habitat. 

WATERSHED MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


In fiscal year 1963, I secured a $150,000 
appropriation for planning and con- 
struction of a watershed management 
laboratory at Parsons—Tucker County— 
and I was able to add $75,000, by way of 
amendment, to the budget request this 
year so as to expedite the staffing and 
work there. This laboratory was com- 
pleted and dedicated only a few weeks 
ago, and the work there will result in im- 
proved water quality of the rivers and 
streams in the Appalachian region. 

FISH HATCHERIES 

Last year I amended an appropriation 
bill to add $138,000 for rehabilitation of 
the 60-year-old White Sulphur Springs 
fish hatchery. This amount was re- 
duced in conference with the House of 
Representatives to $100,000, and impor- 
tant work has been going on at that 
facility where the concrete rearing facil- 
ities were in badly deteriorated condi- 
tion. 

I also amended the bill last year to 
include $30,000 to establish a fishery 
management project in the Elkins area 
of West Virginia. 

In 1962, I secured, by amendment, $62,- 
000 for completion of the Bowden Na- 
tional Fish Hatchery, near Elkins. Ex- 
panded facilities at the Leetown hatch- 
ery, Jefferson County, will result from 
my amendment earlier this year adding 
$180,000 to the appropriation for the 
U.S. Bureau of Sport Fisheries. 

WATER POLLUTION 

In 1962, I amended the fiscal year 1963 
HEW appropriation bill, to include $500,- 
000 for a water pollution survey of the 
upper Ohio River Basin. This figure 
was reduced to $100,000 subsequently in 
conference with the House, but this 
amount enabled the work to get under- 
way. Last year, Congress agreed to my 
amendment to the fiscal year 1964 HEW 
appropriation bill adding $400,000 over 
the budget for the project, which is head- 
quartered in Ohio County. 
This work will, in future years, be highly 
important to industrial expansion and 
public health in the entire Ohio River 


This year, I was able to amend the 
HEW appropriation bill to add $270,000 
for-acid mine drainage studies underway 
in Randolph County. 

MINING DISEASE RESEARCH 

In 1962, I amended the HEW appro- 
priation bill by adding $520,000 for re- 
search in chest diseases among coal min- 
ers, an amount which was reduced to 
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$100,000 in conference with the House. 
This research work is being conducted 
in the Beckley area. Last year, I 
amended the fiscal year 1964 HEW ap- 
propriation bill by adding $400,000 to the 
budget for this program, the ultimate ob- 
jectives of which are prevention, diagno- 
sis, and treatment of chest diseases 
among miners. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

Work on junvenile delinquency and 

other offenses in West Virginia was 
aided by congressional approval of my 
amendment to the fiscal year 1964 HEW 
appropriation bill adding $250,000 to the 
nationwide program to curb antisocial 
actions by juveniles. 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Congress accepted my amendment re- 
storing to the fiscal year 1964 military 
construction authorization bill the $3,- 
830,000 authorization to move the Naval 
Radio Receiving Station from Chelten- 
ham, Md., to Sugar Grove—Pendleton 
County. Later, I supported the needed 
appropriation in my appropriations com- 
mittee. As a result, 7 officers and 98 
enlisted men will be stationed at the 
Sugar Grove site plus about 20 civilian 
personnel, I am informed. Housing ac- 
commodations, provided through my 
amendment, will be constructed for the 
naval personnel and their families. 

Construction of a combined field 
maintenance shop of the West Virginia 
National Guard, located at Point Plea- 
sant—Mason County—was made possible 
by my amendment to the fiscal year 1964 
military construction authorization bill. 
My amendment authorized $84,000 in 
deficiency funds, the sum needed to meet 
the lowest submitted construction bid, all 
bids: having exceeded the budget-author- 
ized $340,000 for this facility. I then 
supported, in my appropriations com- 
mittee, the necessary money to find the 
authorization. 

I amended the fiscal year 1962 military 
construction bill to add Army Reserve 
centers at Martinsburg, Berkeley 
County—Morgantown, Monongalia 
County—and New Martinsville, Wetzel 
County—and to include an Army Reserve 
maintenance shop at South Charleston— 
Kanawha County—after which I sup- 
ported the necessary appropriations to 
fund the authorizations. 

In 1959, I was successful, during the 
consideration of the military construc- 
tion bill by the Senate Appropriation 
Committee, in getting moneys, over and 
above the budget estimate, to permit 
construction of the Logan, Gassaway, 
Weston, and Clarksburg Armories. I 
have also supported appropriations for 
other armories throughout the State. 

FEDERAL BUILDINGS 


I have urged the appropriation of site 
acquisition, planning, and construction 
moneys for six Federal buildings which 
will be located in the following cities: 
Gassaway, Braxton County; Glenville, 


Gilmer County; Parsons, Tucker 
County; Pineville, Wyoming County; 
Summersville, Nicholas County; and 


White Sulphur Springs, Greenbrier 
County. 

I have also helped to secure appro- 
priations for social security district 
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office buildings to be constructed in 
Welch—McDowell County—and Beck- 
ley—Raleigh County. 

Expansion and remodeling of the 
Mount Hope Bureau of Mines building 
will go forward as a result of my having 
acted to restore $38,000 stricken by the 
House from the independent offices ap- 
propriations bill. 

WEATHER BUREAU STATION 


In 1962, I successfully amended the 
Department of Commerce appropriation 
bill to add $75,000 to establish a weather 
bureau station at Beckley, Raleigh 
County. This facility now operates 24 
hours a day and is helping to prevent 
crop losses throughout the area and is 
beneficial to commercial air travel. I 
have also helped to secure appropriations 
for other weather station activities in 
various parts of West Virginia. 

NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Early in the administration of the late 
President John F. Kennedy, I urged that 
the 100-year-old Washington, D.C., Na- 
tional Training School for Boys be 
moved to Morgantown, Monongalia 
County. Last year, I was able to add 
$100,000 in committee, to expedite de- 
tailed architectural planning of the pro- 
posed $8.5 million facility. 

COMMERCE FIELD OFFICE 


In 1962, I amended, in committee, the 
fiscal year 1963 Commerce appropriation 
bill to include $40,000 for establishment 
of a Department of Commerce field office 
in Charleston, Kanawha County. The 
Senate accepted my amendment, but it 
was lost in a subsequent conference with 
the House. In 1963, funds for the 
Charleston field office were included in 
the President's submitted budget 
requests. 

CPA FIELD OFFICE 

As a result of my request to Mr. Robert 
C. Weaver, Administrator of the HHFA, 
a Community Facilities Administration 
field office was opened in Charleston— 
Kanawha County—in July 1962. This 
new field office has helped to speed the 
processing of applications for Federal 
assistance in the planning and construc- 
tion of public housing facilities, and so 
forth. 

SALTLICK CREEK WATERSHED PROJECT 


Early in 1962, I asked the chairman 
of the Senate Agricultural Subcommittee 
on Watersheds to conduct a special hear- 
ing on the Saltlick Creek watershed proj- 
ect. A hearing was held on June 6, and 
the subcommittee approved the project. 
I then urged approval of the project by 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
and favorable action was taken. Work is 
presently underway at the watershed 
project site. : 

ACCELERATED PUBLIC WORKS 


I worked closely with Federal, State, 
and county officials in helping to secure 
approval of Federal grants as follows: 
$1.2 million for Stephens Lake develop- 
ment in Raleigh County; $1,207,800 for 
a new courthouse in Logan County: 
$435,000 for the Lincoln County Court- 
house; $165,000 for a new municipal 
building at Summersyille, in Nicholas 
County; and $1,245,000 for the Mingo 
County Courthouse. I also urged ap- 
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Proval of an application to the CFA 
for a $141,000 grant to Oglebay Park— 
Wheeling—in 1963, and the funds were 
used to develop the Camp Russel Youth 
Center. 

GLASS TARIFFS 

I supported the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion's recomendation to President Ken- 
nedy that tariffs on imported glass 
products be stiffened in order to bolster 
the economy of the ailing glass industry 
of West Virginia. President Kennedy 
approved the Commission's recommen- 
dation. 

EDUCATION 

I have supported Federal aid for 
School construction so as to eliminate 
the shortage of classrooms. Iam firmly 
convinced that an adequate education 
of the Nation’s youth is absolutely vital 
to the security of our country. I main- 
tain that there must be local control of 
the educational system, but, where 
States are unable or unwilling to pro- 
Vide proper educational facilities for 
boys and girls, I submit that the Federal 
Government should act to see that the 
need is attended to. á 

KANAWHA RIVER BASIN STUDY 

I amended the fiscal 1963 public 
works appropriation bill to add $200,000 
to initiate a comprehensive study of the 
Kanawha River Basin. 

Piecemeal studies of the Kanawha 
River Basin have been conducted in the 
Past, but the economic growth along the 
Kanawha, especially in the Charleston 
complex, has intensified the urgency for 
an all-inclusive study of the basin's 
problems. The U.S. Army Engineers 
will seek to learn what kinds of installa- 
tions are needed in the basin, where they 
are needed, and how soon they will be 
needed. 

NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH CENTER 


As a result of my efforts, $1 million 
appropriation was included in the fiscal 
Year 1965 appropriation bill for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare for planning of a National Environ- 
mental Health Center. I have long urged 
that the $8.5 million facility, or a por- 
tion thereof, be located at Martinsburg— 
Berkeley County. Now that the money 
has been appropriated for planning, the 
decision as to location rests with the 
executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

CANCER RESEARCH 

I was successful in putting through 
the Senate a $10 million appropriation 
for special cancer research on leukemia. 
The Senate, on a rollcall vote, supported 
My defense of the appropriation, and 
House conferees agreed to it. I hope 
that, with this special appropriation, a 
Vaccine can be developed to prevent con- 
traction of the disease, which usually 
Strikes children and which is presently 
considered as incurable. 

VISITORS INFORMATION CENTER 

A Visitors Information Center will be 
built at Cranberry Glades—Pocahontas 
County—as a result of my amendment 
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adding $100,000 to the fiscal year 1965 
appropriation bill for the U.S. Forest 
Service. This additional facility con- 
stitutes one more step toward making 
West Virginia a tourist mecca. 

WATER RESOURCES PROJECTS 


Since early in 1957, I have worked 
to promote and insure the construction 
of a flood prevention reservoir near the 
community of Justice, Wyoming County. 
Both as a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the U.S. Senate, I 
fought to secure favorable action on the 
authorization of this project. I have 
also, as a member of the Senate Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Public 
Works, acted to secure appropriations 
therefor. 

One of my first actions, as a member 
of the Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Deficiencies and Supplemen- 
tals, was to amend the fiscal year 1963 
supplemental appropriation bill to in- 
clude $25,000 with which to assist the 
Army Engineers to initiate planning of 
the Justice Reservoir in Wyoming Coun- 
ty, on the main stem of the Guyandot 
River. Previous to this action, I had 
been successful in securing ARA moneys 
for use by the Army Engineers in con- 
nection with aerial photography of the 
site before the foliage appeared on the 
trees, thus helping to accelerate work 
on this project. 

I have worked for increased appro- 
priations for modernization of naviga- 
tional facilities on the Ohio and Monon- 
gahela Rivers. I was also instrumental, 
in 1962, in getting an initial appropria- 
tion of $20,000 for a restudy of the West 
Fork of the Monongahela River. 

In 1961, I amended the fiscal year 1962 
public works appropriation bill to add 
$95,000 for an engineering study of the 
Burnsville, Steer Creek, and West Fork 
Reservoirs in the Little Kanawha River 
Basin. The money was deleted in a sub- 
sequent Senate-House conference, but in 
1962, $65,000 was appropriated for these 
engineering studies. Earlier this year, 
the chairman of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Public Works as- 
sured me that he would try to look fa- 
vorably upon an appropriation next year 
for planning of the Burnsville Reservoir. 

I have supported appropriations for 
various other reservoir projects through- 
out the State, including those at East 
Lynn, Sutton, Beech Fork, Bloomington, 
and Summersville. I have also sup- 
ported appropriations for the Cheat 
River survey, the Big Sandy River flood 
control study, and construction of the 
channel of Buckhannon River. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 


In the foregoing paragraphs I have 
endeavored to mention merely the major 
efforts I have put forth in behalf of my 
State and its people. There are other 
actions, too numerous to mention here, 
which I have taken that have been of 
economic or social importance to many 
localities, and in the aggregate they will 
provide a base for new economic and 
social gains. 
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Harvey Segal and the Washington Post 
Are Alert to Possible Mistakes of Judg- 
ment by Mr. Martin and Company in 
the Federal Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
column in the Washington Post by Har- 
vey Segal deserves careful reading by 
everyone interested in the economic wel- 
fare of this Nation. In it he analyzes 
a speech by Treasury Under Secretary 
Robert Roosa before the New York 
Chamber of Commerce which very ef- 
fectively lays to rest the old notion that 
higher interest rates can solve balance- 
of-payments problems. 

The issue has been raised by a recent 
statement of William McChesney Martin, 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, who cited 
the balance-of-payments situation as a 
possible justification for future money 
tightening. The fact is that raising in- 
terest rates deters economic growth and 
this price, as Mr. Roosa recognizes, is 
too high a one for the modern economy 
to pay, particularly in exchange for ques- 
tionable results in improving the balance- 
of-payments deficit. 

You may recall that this same point 
was very succinctly brought out by Sec- 
retary Dillon in his Vienna speech last 
September 8. Both Secretary Dillon and 
Under Secretary Roosa are to be com- 
mended for holding up to reality the 
great weaknesses in the “tight money 
solution” that seems to be the Federal 
Reserve's stock answer to economic ques- 
tions. Tight money means economic 
slowdown, unemployment and nonutili- 
zation of productive capacity. There is 
far too much at stake for this Nation to 
permit itself the expensive illusion that 
tight money is any panacea for economic 
ills—real or imaginary. 

Following the Segal column is an edi- 
torial by the same newspaper which 
questions the possible course the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, under Chairman 
William McChesney Martin, may take in 
the near future. The editorial has a 
timely warning. I hope Mr. Martin and 
his friend, Mr. Hayes, the $70,000-a-year 
New York Reserve Bank President—sal- 
ary paid by the taxpayers—will think 
twice, or three times, or four times, be- 
fore they make policy decisions which 
could well end our nearly 4-year period 
of prosperity. 

The Segal column and the editorial 
follow: 

ECONOMIC FRONT— FOREIGN LESSONS ON 

MONETARY RESTRAINT 
(By Harvey H. Segal) 

Treasury Secretary Robert V. Roosa’s splen- 
did remarks before the New York Chamber 
of Commerce should undermine the faith of 
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monetary officials, both here and abroad, who 
cling stubbornly to the belief that a country 
must resort to tight money and higher inter- 
est rates when confronted with a growing 
balance-of-payments deficit. 

After remarking that “the days of a sim- 
ple reliance upon monetary policy * * * may 
possibly be gone forever,” Roosa set forth 
five limiting conditions, things which most 
countries are no longer willing to do. 

“They cannot intentionally, for more than 
a few months at most, attempt to stop their 
own domestic growth; few could dare at- 
tempt to turn it backward; though its up- 
ward pace can, of course, be altered. 

“They cannot deliberately, with the excep- 
tion of transitional or structural changes of 
comparatively short duration, increase un- 
employment—either of men or resources. 

“They cannot induce severe price deflation, 
with its implications not only for growth 
and employment, but also for profits. 

“They cannot for long pursue policies of 
intentional inflation, though this is a some- 
what weaker constraint than that of defia- 
tion. 

“They cannot make frequent large changes 
in their exchange rates, once they have 
reached the stage of establishing a parity.” 

One may object that Roosa’s limits are 
poor guides to policy, but few will deny that 
they accurately refiect the current practices 
of nations. 

Roosa cites two cases where credit restric- 
tions have or would have done more harm 
than good In coping with balance-of-pay- 
ments problems. 

Italy at the beginning of 1964 was experi- 
encing severe inflationary pressures and a 
rising balance-of-payments deficit. Much of 
the difficulty was caused by radical struc- 
tural changes—the development of a mass 
automotive market, the movement of labor 
into higher paying skills and occupations and 
the extensive use of consumer credit, 

Italy’s external deficit was eliminated by a 
combination of policies, loans from abroad, 
higher taxes, firmer credit controls, but not 
higher interest rates. Higher interest rates, 
Roosa argues, would have caused a inflow of 
funds, thus frustrating the efforts to restore 
a payments equilibrium. 

The Netherlands provides an example of 
how ineffective monetary restraint can be. 
After accepting a degree of inflation in effort 
to eliminate an external surplus, the Nether- 
lands developed a deficit and turned to tight 
money. Interest rates ware raised to record 
levels, and as result there was a massive 
inflow of funds. .The Dutch are still con- 
fronted with their surplus problem. 

A third case, which Roosa may not have 
wished to discuss, is that of Great Britain. 
Unlike Italy and the Netherlands, Great 
Britain, through accidents of history rather 
than by current design, is a reserve currency 
coun 


try. 

In order to protect the value of pound 
sterling and the countries which hold it as 
a monetary reserve, the Conservative govern- 
ments until recently countered each threat 
of a sterling crisis with tight money. Once 
the skies were clear, money was eased. But 
this policy of stopping and starting clearly 
inhibited the growth of the British economy. 

Last April Reginald Maudling, Britain's 
able Chancellor of the Exchequer, broke with 
the baleful tradition. Instead of a sharp 
hike in the Bank rate—the discount rate— 
Maudling tried a modest increase in taxation, 
mainly excises levied on beverages and to- 
bacco. 

Britain is again facing a payments crisis. 
The combined deficit on current and capital 
account for the second quarter of the year 
rose to £194 million and it is generally be- 
lieved that the annual deficit will be close to 
a record of £500 million. 

No one, especially during the election cam- 
paign, is charging that Maudling's policy of 
moderation is the cause of the difficulty, and 
in point of fact it is not. 

In Britain’s case, for a variety of reasons 
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haying to do with level of production costs, 
technology and access to mass markets, the 
classical tight money cure would succeed only 
in adding domestic stagnation to the problem 
of external deficits. 

Rather than attempt to deflate, Britain, 
shortly after the election will turn to the 
International Monetary Fund. In addition 
she may utilize the credits under the swap- 
ping arrangements with this country and 
those that can be obtained from the Euro- 
pean central banks under the Basle agree- 
ment. 


A Monetary SHIFT? 


When William McChesney Martin, the 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, makes a public utter- 
ance, it is certain to be analyzed with care 
by a business community that must perforce 
react swiftly to changes or rumors of changes 
in monetary policy. Mr. Martin's most re- 
cent comments on the state of the economy, 
made in the course of an interview with 
Hobart Rowen of Newsweek, raise some tan- 
tilizing questions about which way he would 
have the Fed turn. 

Judging by the Rowen interview, Mr. Mar- 
tin is in anything but an optimistic frame of 
mind. In commenting on the immediate 
outlook he was fearful that: “Two situa- 
tions—potential inflation on the domestic 
side and the balance-of-payments picture— 
will be coming to a head, as they usually do, 
at the same time.” And in peering toward 
the farther horizon, the Chairman opined 
that: Next year, there will be a slowdown in 
the economy. At least the odds are in that 
direction.” 

Ignoring for the moment the question of 
whether these fears are well founded, the 
practical observer will ask whether the Chair- 
man’s remarks presage a turn toward mone- 
tary restraint or a continuation of the policy 
of providing for a modest increase in the 
stock of money. Potential inflation and bal- 
ance-of-payments difficulties could call for 
tight money and higher interest rates. But 
if the Governors of the Reserve System be- 
lieve that there will be an economic slow- 
down next year and if they agree with Mr. 
Martin that the Fed “has not the slightest 
desire to get tagged with causing a decline,” 
they should spurn the counsels of those who 
are urging a harsh monetary therapy. 

Nor is there evidence that would justify a 
turn toward monetary restraint. The in- 
creases in wholesale prices have, to date, been 
confined to the traditionally volatile indus- 
trial commodities, notably tin and copper. 
And preliminary estimates indicate that 
there will be a considerable reduction in the 
balance-of-payments deficit for the third 
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If the impact of tight money could be con- 
fined solely to the wholesale price level or to 
the payments deficit, the consequences of a 
shift in Federal Reserve would not be so 
serious. But there is abundant evidence, 
both here and abroad, that it is impossible 
to pursue for long a policy of monetary 
restraint without diminishing economic 
growth and increasing the rate of unemploy- 
ment. That prospect and the palpable weak 
spots in the current prosperity suggest that 
the Fed ought not veer from its present 
course of moderation. 


Hon. Roland Libonati 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, ROLAND 
LizonatTi is one of those great Members 
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who have done the most for those men 
who sacrificed and served our Nation in 
time of war. As a member of the Vet- 
erans Affairs Committee for 16 years, I 
have never known a more conscientious 
member of our committee. He was 
faithful in attendance, and attentive al- 
ways to the witnesses and to the needs 
of our veterans. I have never known 
a member of our committee more de- 
voted to the welfare of our veterans, 
their widows and orphans. 

RoLAND LIONATT will go down in his- 
tory as one of the greatest. The bill 
which bears his name is a tribute to his 
skill and genius. Its enactment is the 
epitome of committee and parliamentary 
maneuver. The veterans and, yes, the 
American people, from Canada to 
Mexico and from Maine to California 
are grateful to this distinguished and 
able veteran. ROLAND Lrsonatr is a 
great American, a distinguished orator, 
loyal, patriotic, and has dedicated his 
life to the principles and ideals which 
have made our Nation the heart and 
core of freedom and the hope of the 
Western World. 

Mrs. Dorn and my family join me in 
wishing for him much happiness, con- 
tinued success, and the best always. 


President’s “Consumer Affairs” 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA l 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr, HARVEY of Indiana, Mr. Speak- 
er, in the September 27, 1964, edition 
of the Indianapolis Star, Frank Crane 
had a very interesting editorial on the 
President's “Consumer Affairs” Commit- 
tee. Under permission granted, I in- 
clude this article in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

Ibra of New U.S, BUREAU PLANTED IN "GRASS 
Roots” 
(By Prank H. Crane) 

If Congress is told next spring that there 
is wide and mounting public pressure for 
a Federal Department of Consumer Affairs,” 
no need to be surprised. 

I watched the pressure being nurtured last 
week in Detroit at a session called the Great 
Lakes Consumer Conference. It was ini- 
tiated by the President's Committee on Con- 
sumer Interests and jointly sponsored by the 
Michigan Credit Union League. It drew up- 
wards of 1,000 businessmen, government 
people, labor representatives, and 
individuals in the role of consumers. Mrs. 
Esther Peterson, Special Assistant to the 
President for Consumer Affairs, spoke in the 
opening keynote session. She appeared more 
in the role of a guest than a participant. 

The tone was set in the keynote session. 
There was an adroitly developed suggestion 
that a lot of things are wrong in the sup- 
plying of consumers, that these things need 
to be talked about between consumers and 
business but that somehow not much com- 
munication is taking place. The conference 
was described as an attempt to remedy that 
shortcoming. 

WORKSHOPS DISCUSS IDEA 


The remedy was undertaken in a set of 
panel discussions. The group, unwieldly in 
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its total size, was broken up into four con- 
Sumer workshops.” Two were on “The Con- 
Sumer as Shopper.“ The others were on 

Use and Misuse of Credit” and “Prob- 
lems of Special Consumer Groups.” 

Presiding over each workshop was a panel 
including two or three business representa- 
tives, a university level educator, and one or 
two persons from community service or co- 
Operative organizations. In one case there 
Was a columnist who was billed as a con- 
Sumer expert. 

I made some interesting pairings of the 
Complaints in one of the workshops on 
Shopping. There was the standard objection 
to the amount of money spent on advertis- 
ing. There were also complaints that busi- 
ness doesn’t make enough effort to keep 
the consuming public informed. 

There was a complaint that the informa- 
tive print on labels is too small. There was 
aso a complaint that there ought to be more 
detailed information on labels. 


TRADING STAMP ISSUE ERUPTS 


Prices, of course, are always too high 
from the buyer's viewpoint, too low from the 
Seller's. The nearest thing to a good fight, 
though, was on whether or not consumers 
like trading stamps. 

One moderator reported it was the sense 
Of this group that something like this con- 
ference ought to de a permanent institution. 
I was in that group and I can say that this 
Suggestion did not arise out of the spon- 
taneous enthusiasm of the crowd. It didn't 
even come from the floor. It was planted by 
a member of the panel. 

Another thing to do about it, naturally, 
is to have more restrictive laws and a Fed- 
eral ent to look after consumers, 
A loaded questionnaire helped develop in- 
dorsement of this course. 

One speaker who appeared briefly, a Con- 
Fressman, said how happy he was that so 
Many businessmen were there because this 

ted enlightened business concern for 
Promoting what he was promoting. Namely, 
More Federal laws. That was the non sequi- 
tur of the week. The businessmen I talked 
With were there not because they approved 
of the promotion but because they wanted 
to know what the promoters were up to. 

If I read, some day next spring, that the 
Consensus of these conferences is one of the 
Proofs of a “public demand” for a Federal 

mt of Consumers, Im going to be 
skeptical. 


Restore the Desecrated Cemeteries 


SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, time and 
again our attention has been called to 
the terrible deeds of the Nazis during 
World War II. Not the least of these 
Malicious acts was the desecration of 
Cemeteries. Ghoulish as this conduct 
Was, little has been done to right these 
Wrongs. 

The World Center of European Rabbis 
Some years ago organized a World Orga- 
nization for the Preservation of Jewish 
Cemeteries in Europe. These destroyed 
Cemeteries are located in Russia, Poland, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Czechoslovakia, 

ance, Belgium, Holland, and Norway. 

The president of the World Center is 
Rabbi Moses Joseph Rubin. He and his 
Colleagues are revered, learned, and re- 
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spected gentlemen. They have been 
working hard to accomplish their task. 
They are deserving of our assistance in 
attaining their goals. 

Although these European cemeteries 
may appear to be far away in thought 
and in distance, they are close to the 
hearts and memories of almost 2 million 
American families, each of whom have 
1 or more relatives interred there. / 

More than 400,000 Americans have al- 
ready signed a petition seeking help for 
the work of this fine organization. 

The millions of slaughtered cannot be 
restored but something can be done to 
restore the Jewish cemeteries that have 
been destroyed. 

These rabbis are merely asking that 
the German Government make the funds 
available with which to do the work. 
They do not even ask that money be 
turned over to them. 

They ask that the money be turned 
over to the International Red Cross, who 
will pay the bills as the work is done. 

Just as such a demand would be, these 
rabbis do not ask for the trial and 
punishment of the ruthless, conscience- 
less vandals responsible for these heinous 
deeds. 

They merely ask that the funds be 
made available with which to restore the 
defiled cemeteries, rebuild broken fences 
and replace tombstones and grave mark- 
ings to give some semblance of decency 
to these sanctified burial grounds. 

They properly suggest that the Ger- 
man Government, which has to date 
made reparations for an only insignfi- 
cant part of the losses sustained, should 
bear this financial burden. 


The Sugar Act: Present and Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day morning, October 3, 1964, the repre- 
sentatives of the beet sugar interests of 
the United States and of the cane sugar 
refineries were so close together in their 
agreement on an extension of the foreign 
quota provisions of the Sugar Act that, 
had there been another 48 hours remain- 
ing of the congressional session, I feel 
confident we could have enacted a bill 
which would have extended the foreign 
quota provisions of the Sugar Act for 
another year, permitted the domestic 
areas to market the surplus sugar they 
have grown in 1963 and 1964 at the re- 
quest of the Department of Agriculture, 
and brought all areas participating in 
our sugar program substantially back 
within the quota provisions of the act in 
1965. 

It is unfortunate that these two major 
segments of our sugar industry should 
not have been able to come into agree- 
ment long before this. The Sugar Act 
is one of our most successful and yet 
most delicately balanced laws. Its bene- 
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fits extend not only to all segments of 
the domestic sugar industry and to the 
foreign suppliers which have quotas in 
this market but also to the consumers of 
the United States, to thousands of work- 
ers in refineries, seaports and transport 
lines, to agriculture generally whose ex- 
ports to sugar producing countries are 
paid for by our purchases of sugar, and 
to the U.S. Treasury, which has bene- 
fited by more than $490 million from 
the operation of the Sugar Act. 

At the beginning of the current contro- 
versy over sugar late last year, the re- 
sponsibility for disagreement must rest 
with the beet sugar interests of the 
United States which sought to parlay an 
ill-advised press release issued by the 
Department of Agriculture in May 1963 
into a permanent increase in their share 
of the U.S. market, in derogation of an 
agreement which had been reached in 
1962 and to the detriment of all the for- 
eign countries which have been given 
access to our market and of the east coast 
refineries who handle this imported 
sugar. In the latter stage of the impasse 
over sugar legislation, the responsibility 
must rest with the cane sugar refiners, 
who refused to compromise their position 
during the final days of Congress when 
a compromise would have permitted an 
extension of the foreign quota provisions 
of the Sugar Act to have been adopted by 
Congress virtually by unanimous consent. 

Mr. Speaker, the Sugar Act is a 
mystery to many people and this is 
understandable for it is one of the most 
complicated and delicately balanced 
laws on the statute books. Not only is 
the law complicated, but the very sub- 
ject of sugar itself is complicated. It is 
grown in almost every part of the world, 
in diverse forms, with varying degrees 
of governmental] protection, control, and 
subsidy, and put onto the market at dif- 
ferent times of the year. A law designed 
to protect the domestic sugar producing 
industry and to provide U.S. consumers 
with an ample and stable supply of sugar 
at reasonable prices must of necessity 
be a complicated and difficult law. 

We must face the fact that except 
for the Sugar Act, there would probably 
not be any sugar produced in the con- 
tinental United States. We must face 
the fact that except for the Sugar Act 
and the incentive it provides to foreign 
suppliers to ship sugar into this market, 
we would have no assurance whatever of 
a continuing and adequate supply for 
U.S. consumers at stable and reasonable 
prices. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not share the opinion 
which some have expressed that failure 
of the Congress to extend the foreign 
quota provisions of the Sugar Act at this 
session of the Congress will necessarily 
result in no foreign quotas for the sugar 
industry in 1965. On the contrary, I 
believe that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has the authority and the responsi- 
bility, under the provisions of the Sugar 
Act itself, to establish foreign quotas for 
sugar in 1965, even in the absence of 
specific direction from Congress as to 
how these quotas are to be distributed 
among participating countries and to 
continue to protect the interests of 
domestic producers and consumers in the 
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United States as the Sugar Act intended 
they should be protected. 
Section 201 of the Sugar Act says: 
The Secretary shall determine for each 
calendar year * * * the amount of sugar 
needed to meet the requirements of con- 
sumers in the continental United States. 


Section 202 of the act says: 

Whenever a determination is made, pur- 
suant to section 201, of the amount of sugar 
needed to meet the requirements of the con- 
sumers, the Secretary shall establish quotas, 
or revise existing quotas. 


Then follows a detailed directive by 
Congress as to how the quotas are to be 
distributed. Subsection (a) of section 
202 deals with domestic area quotas and 
specific quotas are provided for the con- 
tinental beet and cane areas, for Hawaii, 
for Puerto Rico, and for the Virgin 
. Islands. 

Subsection (b) tells the Secretary the 
amount of the quota he should allocate 
to the Philippines. 

The residual amount of the quota— 
the difference between the consumption 
estimate and the specific quotas estab- 
lished in subsections (a) and (b)—is to 
be allocated to foreign countries, 

Subsection (c) tells the Secretary in 
detail how this remainder of the quota, 
that allocated to foreign countries, should 
be distributed among foreign supplying 
areas. It Is, in effect, a limitation on his 
general authority to allocate the residual 
foreign part of the quota. It is signifi- 
cant to note that while the quotas pre- 
scribed in subsections (a) and (b) are in 
terms of specified tonnage, the alloca- 
tions of subsection (c) are in percentages 
of this remainder. This subsection is the 
part of the law which continues only 
through 1964. The purpose of Congress 
in providing for this early termination 
date of the specific foreign quota alloca- 
tion was to give the Congress an oppor- 
tunity to review the performance of in- 
dividual foreign countries in supplying 
sugar at the half-way point in the life of 
the present extension of the Sugar Act. 
The subsection, in my opinion, does not 
affect in any way the basic obligation and 
authority of the Secretary to establish 
quotas, set out in the first sentence of 
section 202. Expiration of this subsection 
at the end of the calendar year 1964 
merely means that after that date, the 
Secretary has no specific directive nor 
limitation from Congress as to how the 
foreign portion of the total quota for the 
United States is to be allocated. 

Section 412 of the act provides quite 
clearly that: 

The powers vested in the Secretary under 
this act shall terminate on December 31, 1966. 


Section 403 of the act provides: 

The Secretary is authorized to make such 
orders or regulations, which shall have the 
force and effect of law, as may be necessary 
one out the powers vested in him by this 
act, 


These provisions of law indicate quite 
clearly to me, Mr. Speaker, that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has both the au- 
thority and the responsibility to continue 
into 1965 the same kind of sugar quota 
regulations that have been in effect in 
1964. Clearly, the authority of the Secre- 
tary to establish a national consumption 
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estimate, to translate this estimate into 
specific quotas for the domestic areas and 
the Philippines, and to allocate the re- 
mainder among foreign areas, is not 
changed nor abrogated by the fact that 
Congress did not extend beyond 1964 the 
specific manner in which the foreign 
quota is to be distributed. 

If I were the Secretary, I would dis- 
tribute the foreign quota in 1965 in ac- 
cordance with the latest available in- 
struction from Congress, which is con- 
tained in the subsection expiring at the 
end of this calendar year. The precise 
manner of the allocation of foreign 
quotas is, however, a matter to be de- 
termined by the Secretary under the gen- 
eral provisions of the act. 

It is my opinion, also, Mr. Speaker, 
that the provisions of the act relating to 
assessment of an import fee on global 
quota sugar expire with the expiration 
of section 202(c) (3) of the act, since they 
are related to and based upon the alloca- 
tion provided in that subsection. The 
import fee on country quota sugar expires 
by its own terms at the end of 1964. 

Mr. Speaker, our present difficulties 
with the Sugar Act began back in 1962, 
when it became necessary to rewrite our 
Sugar Act in order to eliminate our de- 
pendence on Cuba as a source of supply. 
Prior to that time, the Republic of Cuba 
had been our major offshore source of 
sugar, supplying more than 3 million tons 
of this commodity to U.S. consumers 
each year. 

With the advent of the Castro regime 
in Cuba, it became necessary to look else- 
where for this major source of sugar for 
the U.S. market. The Committee on 
Agriculture would have assigned the 
Cuban quota to other foreign countries 
which, we believed from the record of 
Sugar production in those countries, 
would be able adequately to meet the 
sugar requirements of the United States. 

An employee of the Department of 
Agriculture, the then head of the Sugar 
Branch of the Department, contenced, 
however, that all the other countries of 
the Western Hemisphere could not pro- 
vide to the American market the sugar 
which had heretofore been obtained from 
Cuba, He insisted that the former 
Cuban quota could not be filled by other 
Western Hemisphere countries, but that 
we would have to go into the world mar- 
ket to obtain this part of our sugar sup- 
plies. Accordingly, there was written 
into the 1962 extension of the Sugar 
Act, over the protest of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and the opposite 
vote of the House of Representatives, a 
provision putting the remaining Cuban 
quota on a global quota basis, which 
meant that we would go into the world 
market for this portion of our sugar sup- 
plies. 

On February 28, 1963, I made a major 
statement in the House of Representa- 
tives criticizing this global quota con- 
cept and analyzing its probable impact. 
All of the predictions I made at that time 
have come to pass. 

It is clear now, as I predicted then, 
that the global quota provisions of our 
Sugar Act were largely responsible for 
the fantastic increase in sugar prices 
which took place in the latter half of 
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1962 and the first part of 1963. For the 
first time in almost 30 years, the United 
States entered the so-called world mar- 
ket for sugar and sought to fill 1.5 mil- 
lion tons of its requirements from this 
source. At the same time, the global 
quota provision of the Sugar Act meant 
that the U.S. price of sugar was tied to 
the world price, instead of insulated from 
it as it had been during the many pre- 
vious years of the Sugar Act. 

The result was entirely predictable. 
The entry of the United States into the 
world market at a time when sugar pro- 
duction was curtailed because of unfa- 
vorable weather in many parts of the 
world pushed the world price up beyond 
all reason. Since the U.S. price was then 
tied to the world price, because we de- 
pended on the world market for 15 per- 
cent of our supplies, the U.S. price fol- 
lowed the world price upward. 

It had to be so, or we would have not 
obtained this 15 percent of our sugar sup- 
ply in competition with other buyers on 
the world market. 

This was the mistake we made in 1962. 
It is to be hoped that we will not repeat 
this mistake when we next extend the 
Sugar Act. 

In 1962, an agreement on division of 
the market between domestic and for- 
eign processing areas was reached after 
months of negotiation between all seg- 
ments of the domestic sugar industry, 
the Department of Agriculture, and the 
State Department. 

Under this agreement and the legisla- 
tion embodying it which was enacted into 
law in July 1962, a little more than half 
of the previous Cuban quota of 3,200,000 
tons was taken away from Cuba and as- 
signed as basic quota to other areas. 

Of the 1,723,000 tons taken from Cuba, 
1,100,000 tons was assigned as basic 
quota to other foreign countries and 
623,000 tons to continental U.S. produc- 
ing areas, 

From this amount, and from a reduc- 
tion in other domestic area quotas of 
161,000 tons, beets received a basic quota 
increase of 539,000 tons and mainland 
cone a basic quota increase of 255,000 

ns. 

This increased the basic beet quota 
from 2,100,000 tons in 1961 to 2,650,000 
tons in 1963. It increased the basic 
mainland cane quota from 650,000 tons 
in 1961 to 895,000 tons in 1963. 

This was not all a net gain for the 
mainland areas, for they gave up first 
claim on domestic deficients, which had 
been running about 365,000 tons per 
year. ži 

The remainder of the Cuban quota— 
1,500,000 tons—was also withheld from 
Cuba and assigned by the House to other 
foreign countries on a temporary 
to be returned to Cuba when and if that 
country and the United States resumed 
diplomatic relations. 

The Senate insisted that this re- 
mainder of the Cuban quota should 
become a “global quota” to be purchased 
on the world market from any friendly 
country, and this prevailed in conference. 

An essential part of the agreement be- 
tween the various segments of the do- 
mestic sugar industry and the Depart- 
ments of State and Agriculture, which 
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Tesulted in the 1962 extension of the 
Sugar Act, was that there should be no 
change through 1966 in the basic division 
of the market between domestic and for- 
eign producing areas. 

In the latter part of 1962 world sugar 
Prices began to rise and, because the 
“global quota” tied the U.S. price to 
world prices, our sugar price followed. 

By the spring of 1963, the raw sugar 
Price in New York was almost double the 
Price objective of the Sugar Act and the 
Department of Agriculture pushed every 
Panic button in sight in an effort to 
“talk down” prices. 

One of its actions was to announce on 
March 14, 1963, that there would be no 
restriction on sugarbeet acreage in 1964, 
and encouraging that area to expand 
Production to meet a supposed supply 
Shortage. On May 17, 1963, it made a 

announcement with respect to 
Louisiana and Florida cane. 

On May 6, 1963, the Department issued 
another press release announcing that 
there would be no acreage restrictions on 
Sugarbeets in 1965. 

It is not known what reasoning lay 
behind this press release, since the law 
Would seem to preclude any such advance 
announcement. The act says: 

Whenever the Secretary determines that 
the production of sugar from any crop of 
Sugarbeets or sugarcane will be greater than 
the quantity needed to enable the area to 
Meet the quota, and provide a normal carry- 
Over inventory * * * he shall establish pro- 
Portionate shares (acreage allotments) for 
farms in such area. 


Neither is it known why this same ex- 
emption from 1965 acreage controls was 
Not extended to Louisiana and Florida 
Cane producers. 

Whatever the reason, no such exemp- 
tion was granted mainland cane. Pur- 
Suant to the requirements of the law, the 
Department announced on September 
30, 1964, that proportionate shares will 
be in effect for the 1965 mainland cane 
Crop and that the overall acreage reduc- 
tion in Florida and Louisiana will be 15 
Percent below the 1964 level. 

But with respect to beets, the Secre- 

has indicated that he considers 
himself bound by the May 1963 press re- 

and does not intend to impose acre- 
age restrictions on beets in 1965. 

The beet industry has used this antic- 
ipated continued expansion in 1965 and 
the surplus over quotas being produced 
in 1964 as the basis for a demand for an 

ediate increase in permanent beet 
Quotas. 

This has been resisted by other seg- 
Ments of the sugar industry and this 
is what the present dissention over sugar 
is all about. 

No segment of the sugar industry has 
Objected to the domestic areas—both 

and cane—being permitted to mar- 
ket the excess sugar they will produce in 
1964 at the invitation of the Depart- 
Ment of Agriculture, although every ton 
of sugar which is marketed in excess of 
eir quotas means a ton of sugar that 
Will be substracted from the foreign 
Quota. — 

Other parts of the industry do object, 
however, to the beet industry being per- 
Mitted to market the excess produced 
in 1964 and then go on under unre- 
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stricted acreage to produce an even 
larger surplus in 1965. 

The Sugar Act has operated smoothly 
and effectively for many years because it 
was carefully and skillfully designed and 
balanced to benefit consumers, refiners, 
mainland beet and cane producers, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Philippines, and 
other friendly foreign countries, as well 
as agriculture and the general economy 
of the country through the stimulation 
of foreign trade. 

At the same time, it has benefited the 
taxpayer by more than paying its own 
way. During the course of its operation, 
it has returned a net income of $490 mil- 
lion to the Treasury of the United States. 

In my opinion, it can continue to op- 
erate effectively only if we are wise 
enough to maintain this careful balance 
of benefits not only between the various 
segments of the sugar producing and 
consuming industry but also with the 
general national interest. 

The continued operation of the act is 
particularly essential to the domestic 
producing areas—mainland beet and 
cane, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico—because, 
without the protection and the subsidies 
provided by the Sugar Act, farmers in 
these domestic areas would find it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to produce sugar 
at a profit. 

We are now faced with a situation 
where the actual and prospective build- 
up of surpluses in the mainland beet 
area is threatening the very continua- 
tion of the act. These surpluses cannot 
be marketed within the present provi- 
sions of the act, and there are those who 
are beginning to say it would be better 
to have no Sugar Act at all than to 
change the whole framework and theory 
of the act to meet this emergency 
situation. 

It is essential that mainland cane and 
beet producers be permitted to market 
their excess production from 1963 and 
1964. Itis equally essential that produc- 
tion in both areas be brought back into 
line with their statutory quotas as quick- 
ly as possible. 

Such agreement is probably essential 
to the continuation of the act. Iam cer- 
tain the act cannot continue if any ma- 
jor segment of the sugar industry comes 
to the conclusion it would be better off 
without it. 

This year, for the first time, agreement 
has not been achieved. 

This year, for the first time, not even 
the Government agencies involved have 
been able to agree on a proposal which 
they believed was in the national inter- 
est and had any chance of acceptance by 
the sugar industry as a whole. 

This year I had hoped and planned to 
bring sugar before the Committee on 
Agriculture early enough to keep it from 
being the subject of last-minute legisla- 
tion. I had announced hearings to sfart 
not later than May 15. 

But on May 15 the committee had no 
recommendation from the administra- 
tion nor from the industry itself on the 
solution of our present sugar problem. 
Not only was there no agreement with- 
in the industry as to the solution of this 
problem, there was complete disagree- 
ment as to the scope and subject matter 
of the proposed hearings. 
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Under these circumstances, there was 
no point in taking the time of the com- 
mittee in exhaustive and pointless weeks 
of hearings on legislation which could 
not be enacted, for it is clear that no con- 
structive sugar legislation can be passed 
by the Congress over the opposition of 
any of the major groups involved. 

In the past 4 or 5 months, I have met 
time after time after time with every 
segment of the domestic sugar industry. 
I have met with them singly and jointly 
and en masse. I have arranged meetings 
for them with other committee members 
and with informal groups of committee 
members. 

The purpose and the theme of every 
one of these meetings has been identi- 
cal—not to impose my ideas nor those 
of the committee on the industry, but 
to urge these industry representatives to 
get together, to solve their problems and 
reconcile their differences, and to come 
before Congress with a proposal which 
they can all support. In my opinion, 
this is the only way that the delicate bal- - 
ance and equity of the Sugar Act, and 
eventually the act itself, may be main- 
tained, 

During this period, I know that re- 
sponsible officials of the Departments of 
Agriculture and State have also met with 
these same industry groups time after 
time. I know that their efforts have 
been the same as mine—to try to find 
some common ground on which the in- 
dustry could agree, because without such 
agreement there can be no real solution, 
and will eventually be no act. 

In order to bring beet production in 
1965 completely back to the statutory 
quota, a reduction of 20 to 22 percent 
below 1964 acreage would be required. 
This is probably neither realistic nor 
equitable. 

Other commodities, when put back un- 
der acreage allotments after a period of 
unrestricted production, have been given 
2 or 3 years to make the adjustment. 

When wheat acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas were suspended during 
World War II and the Korean conflict, 
acreage went up from 56 million to more 
than 78 million acres and when allot- 
ments were reimposed in 1954, acreage 
was cut to 63.5 million acres the first 
year and 58.2 the second year. 

Cotton acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas were suspended during the 
years 1951, 1952, 1953 because of the 
Korean conflict and acreage went up 
from 18.8 million in 1950 to 29.3 million 
in 1951. When allotments were reim- 
posed, acreage was reduced to 20 million 
in 1954 and then to 18 million in 1955. 

The Secretary and the beet industry 
should note that the Congress has not 
authorized nor ratified unlimited sugar- 
beet production in 1965 and beet sugar 
in excess of quotas should not be pro- 
duced in 1965 on the assumption that 
Congress will authorize its marketing. 

A realistic reduction in sugarbeet acre- 
age in 1965 comparable to the acreage 
adjustments in other crops would remove 
virtually all opposition to sale in 1965 of 
the beet and cane surplus produced in 
1963 and 1964 and would do much to as- 
sure the continued operation of this 
heretofore highly successful program. 
At the time the Congress adjourned, the 
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spokesmen for the industry were only a 
few percentage points apart in their 
search for an acceptable formula. 

It is my hope and suggestion that the 
various segments of the domestic sugar 
industry will not discontinue their efforts 
but will continue to work toward a realis- 
tic and equitable formula which can be 
presented to Congress for its consider- 
ation early next year. 


Review of the 88th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the 88th 
Congress that adjourned Saturday, Oc- 
tober 3, has been termed by many the 
most productive and fruitful in 30 years. 
It is my judgment that by any standard 
of measurement the description is de- 
served. 

A single major new program, the en- 
actment by bipartisan majority of a 
single creative approach to a national 
problem, is ordinarily enough to entitle 
a Congress to a place in the history books. 
This is as it should be—for we do not 
move radically and carelessly in our na- 
tional life, and the Members of Congress 
are responsible citizens with a respect for 
public opinion. 

The 88th Congress of 1963-64, preceded 
by the 87th in 1961-62, came at the end 
of a long period of soul searching in 
American life—a period of dormancy, so 
to speak, about the directions in which 
we should move. And suddenly there 
was general realization that a time for 
decision had come. The result was three 
tremendous legislative actions: 

First. A major step was taken toward 
getting rid of an outmoded wartime tax 
system that placed too heavy a burden 
on both business and individual families. 
Congress this year completed action on 
a bill passed by the House in 1963 to 
slash income tax rates, needed years ago, 
that now simply stifled economic expan- 
sion and actually served to restrain the 
growth of Government revenue. 

Second, Congress passed the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964—in essence a response 
to a recognized public conviction that the 
time had come to write into the law- 
books certain temperate but vital guar- 
antees to make sure that all our citizens 
obtain the equal protection of the laws. 

This was a bipartisan achievement, and 
neither Democrats nor Republicans could 
have done it by themselves—not at any 
time, under any President. My own 
Democratic Party was the majority but 
two Republicans—Representative WIL- 
LIAM M. McCuttocu of Ohio and Sena- 
tor EVERETT DIRKSEN of our own State of 
Illinois—helped work out the formulas 
that were the basis for the bipartisan 
meeting of minds. A majority of each 
party in both houses voted for the bill. 

Third. In the field of foreign policy, 
where the Senate has special responsi- 
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bilities—as the House has in initiating 
all tax bills—another bipartisan consen- 
sus between Democrats and Republicans 
produced ratification of the first-step 
nuclear test ban treaty. 

The result is that in this world of dan- 
ger and social upheaval, this world in 
which the power of self-destruction ex- 
ists for the first time, the nuclear powers 
have halted the above-ground competi- 
tive tests that threatened to poison the 
atmosphere of our planet with deadly 
radioactivity and alter the future of 
mankind generation after generation. 

This is an election year, and in the 
heat of elections many things are said 
that fall in the category of what Wendell 
Willkie, once a Republican candidate for 
the Presidency, termed “campaign ora- 
tory.” The appeal of both parties is to 
the people, and the judgment may safely 
be left to the people. 

This said, I must affirm my belief that 
the 88th Congress had strong and com- 
petent leadership, I feel now, as we did 
last year on the assassination of the 
beloved President John F. Kennedy, that 
the country was fortunate that Mr. Ken- 
nedy had selected Lyndon B. Johnson 
as his vice-presidential choice. 

Both President Johnson and President 
Kennedy went into office with the con- 
viction that there are changed and 
emerging world and national situations 
demanding affirmative responses. They 
believed that in the postwar years Con- 
gress had allowed problems to pile up 
without moving to meet them. 

The reason for delay on issues was by 
no means discreditable. The Nation has 
been compelled to concentrate attention 
on war and national defense, on both 
foreign policy, and domestic issues of a 
new kind. 

Beginning in 1938, President Roosevelt 
had the obligation to build up our naval 
forces with new and then modern war- 
ships to defend our interests on the high 
seas in the event of war. The war broke 
out the next year when Hitler and Stalin 
invaded and divided Poland. The storm 
of war kept spreading, and in 1941 this 
Nation was involved. Then came Stal- 
in’s “Iron Curtain,” the Berlin blockade 
and the airlift with which President Tru- 
man broke it. We had Korea and Leb- 
anon and now Vietnam, and all the other 
outbreaks and pressures, the develop- 
ment of nuclear rockets and orbiting sat- 
ellites. We found ourselves prosperous 
but with nagging loads of unemployment. 

A period of dormancy and meditation, 
however, can be safely tolerated only for 
a limited time. A generation was long 
enough, in the opinion of Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson, and many prob- 
lems had become more pressing. And 
Congress was ready to act. 

New departures were signaled when 
President Kennedy secured passage in 
1962 of the Trade Expansion Act, ex- 
pressing a new attitude toward U.S. in- 
ternational commerce—both exports and 
imports. It was designed to increase 
employment in our export industries and 
help meet a foreign drain on our gold 
reserves. 

An area redevelopment plan for de- 
pressed communities was set in motion 
to meet heavy joblessness arising from 
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the decline of ancient industries. A 
manpower training program was set up 
to meet the chronic unemployment 
caused by the impact of automation. A 
host of other measures were passed. 

The 88th Congress, which met almost 
continuously for 21 months in 1963 and 
1964, went on from this foundation to 
meet other accumulated or newly- 
recognized national needs. 

The tax-cutting bill, spreading pur- 
chasing power and encouraging business 
investment, has helped keep our econ- 
omy surging for an unbroken and un- 
precedented peacetime period of 44 
months. E 

The Civil Rights Act put the stamp 
of legislative authority behind guaran- 
tees of normal rights for all Americans 
and was designed to move the expression 
of racial tensions out of the streets 
and into the courts and the human rela- 
tions commissions of the States. 

There are special problems of the peo- 
ple of the 24th Congressional District of 
Illinois which should be mentioned be- 
fore details on other matters. 

One problem is our area is flood rav- 
ages and navigation. A new-money ap- 
propriation of $400,000 was approved 
this year for preconstruction planning 
of the Kaskaskia River canalization 
project, which is estimated as an utli- 
mate $60 million investment. It is my 
hope that in the next Congress, the 89th, 
we can obtain approval of the first funds 
for actual construction. 

Another item of $200,000 was approved 
for preconstruction planning of flood- 
control works on Richland Creek, mak- 
ing a total of $300,000 appropriated for 
this purpose in the 2 years of the 88th 
Congress. 

An additional $400,000 was voted for 
construction of flood-control facilities in 
East St. Louis and the vicinity, making 
a total of $700,000 for the 2 years. Ini- 
tial funds for the start of construction 
of the New Athens floodwall, in the 
amount of $120,000, were appropriated. 

A total of $3.3 million was appropriated 
for continued construction of Mississippi 
River navigation projects affecting our 
area, including the Chain of Rocks emer- 
gency dam to provide an adequate 
navigation channel during periods of 
drought. 

In areas outside the immediate 24th 
District but affecting those who live here, 
two other projects are significant. Con- 
struction of the Shelbyville Reservoir 
was advanced by appropriation of $2.8 
million, making a total of $3.8 million for 
the 2 years. And an additional $7.2 mil- 
lion was voted for continued construction 
of the Carlyle Reservoir, which will pro- 
vide important recreational facilities for 
our people as well as flood control fea- 
tures. 

For many years, as many know, my 
own work, in addition to seeking to pro- 
mote the equitable interests of the dis- 
trict, has been devoted to two major 
committees: the House Committee on 
Armed Services and the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy. 

I have been chairman of the Research 
and Development Subcommittee of the 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee and be- 
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Came chairman, during the 88th Con- 
gress, of a new House Armed Services 
Subcommittee in the same area. I have 
the honor to be a member of a House 
Select committee, created by the 88th 
Congress, studying all Government re- 
Search programs, including nondefense 
areas. 

It is a source of great satisfaction to 
Teport that our military defenses and 
Capabilities have been greatly advanced 
and made more versatile during the 2 
Years of this Congress. 

There are voices being heard saying 
that we are “weak.” Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The Johnson- 
Kennedy administration picked up our 

€fense program from where it was in 
January 1961, and they restored and 
broadened it. 

In 4 years our capacity for a military 
alrlift—to speed strength wherever it is 
Needed—has been expanded by 16 squad- 
Tons, and much of our airlift force has 
been equipped with modern jets. 

Our tactical air forces—the forces used 

combat in cooperation with other de- 
fense elements—have been increased. 
We have developed specially trained 
Counterinsurgency. forces to deal with 
Suerrillas in so-called national libera- 
tion operations launched by aggressors. 

The strength of our forces designed to 

t a “conventional” war—that is, a 
Conflict that does not involve nuclear 
Gestruction—has been greatly aug- 
Mented. Four divisions have been added 
to the combat-ready forces of the Army. 

organization these forces have been 
Streamlined, in equipment they have 

n modernized. 

Our stockpile of nuclear weapons is 
much larger; it is adequate and well pro- 

ted. But it is the hope and prayer of 

whole world that this stockpile will 
never have to be used. In the 88th Con- 
Sress, as in the 87th Congress that pre- 
ceded it, we supported the money requests 

t broadened and improved the variety 
of military response we can give in 

rushfire” conflicts and aggressive in- 
Surgencies,” in reply to nuclear threats 
and nuclear bluffs, in the defense of the 
North Atlantic powers and in all the 
Corners of the earth. 

I am happy to report, in passing, that 
the 88th Congress did not neglect the Na- 

On’s veterans. 

We passed a number of bills in 1963— 
limited in scope but important to those 
affected—increasing benefits to veterans 
Suffering from speech loss or service-con- 
nected deafness, increasing burial allow- 
ances, increasing the benefits to depend- 
ent children and parents. 

In the 1964 session Congress added a 
provision giving veterans 1 year to pick 
Up and reactivate national service life 

ance that had been allowed to lapse. 

r those with service-connected dis- 
abilities, the right to reactivate their 
National service policies is absolute for 

e 1 year. Veterans with disabilities 
Not service connected can benefit if they 
are rated by private insurance firms as 
Uninsurable or acceptable only at 
Marked-up rates. 

There are great areas in which the 
88th Congress, In the field of domestic 
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needs, adopted programs to bridge the 
gaps left by a generation of default. 

It was a “Congress of Education.” 
The Federal Government acknowledged 
that it had a major responsibility in 
helping finance our educational system— 
across the board. 

One program set up loans to young 
people seeking training in the health 
professions, plus a matching-grant sys- 
tem for construction of college and uni- 
versity facilities. 

A second measure set up grants and 
loans totaling $1.2 billion for construc- 
tion of public and private educational 
facilities beyond the health field. 

The National Defense Education Act, 
which otherwise might have expired this 
year, was extended. This provides loans 
for college students in specified fields. 
Congress continued a program of Federal 
aid to elementary schools in areas where 
Federal employees have been concen- 
trated, and expanded it to new areas. 

A fourth program authorized a major 
new vocational education effort, going 
far beyond what has existed in the past. 
It recognizes that science and technology 
are changing the nature of job demands 
and job opportunities, that complex 
training is needed which transform the 
nature of apprentice training and voca- 
tional training. v 

President Johnson remarked, correctly, 
that passage of all these bills meant that 
the 88th Congress would do “more for 
education than any Congress since the 
Land Grant College Act was passed” in 
1863. 

A great fresh start was taken also, in 
protection of the Nation’s natural heri- 
tage by passage of the Wilderness Act, 
which sets aside 9.2 million acres of fed- 
erally owned land for “wilderness” pur- 
poses. It specifically rules out use of the 
land for commercial purposes, and guar- 
antees that our fast-growing popula- 
tion will be privileged to gaze upon the 
natural beauties of our land in genera- 
tions to come. The wilderness 
can be expanded, under the law, to 14.7 
million acres. 

Additional progress was made in the 
fight to preserve some of our seashores— 
a great part of which are now in pri- 
vate hands—for the use of all our peo- 
ple. The Fire Island National Seashore 
was authorized as a national recrea- 
tion area, and this followed 1962 action 
setting up the Point Reyes National Sea- 
shore in California and the Padre Island 
National Seashore in the Gulf of Mexico. 

A start was made toward preservation 
of the Indiana Dunes, which so many of 
our State know well, by Senate passage 
of a bill to create a shoreline recreation 
area. It is my belief that the House will 
be prepared to act in the next Congress. 

Congress this year passed a cotton- 
wheat bill to protect the interests of our 
highly productive agricultural operators, 
thus completing action on a program 
that began in the first session with en- 
actment of protection of feed-grain pro- 
ducers. 

The food stamp program, which had 
existed until this Congress only under 
general powers of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, was given specific legislative 
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sanction, and can now be expanded be- 
yond a pilot operation. 

This is a program in which I take par- 
ticular interest, and had helped sponsor 
even during the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. It allows needy families to pur- 
chase a broad variety of foods from our 
ample surplus stocks. It helps maintain 
the farm price-support system, protects 
the interest of merchants, and gives the 
needy a far better chance at good nutri- 
tion and balanced diets than they other- 
wise would have. 

Congress this year renewed and sub- 
stantially expanded the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram providing Federal funds for com- 
munity hospitals and health centers. It 
was an action that followed pioneering 
steps by the 1963 session to place under- 
girding Federal support into the field of 
mental health. 

Funds were authorized for research 
into mental illness or retardation, which 
are among the curses of our age, and ad- 
ditional money to help the States build 
community mental health centers and 
conduct their own research. 

The 88th Congress also passed a pio- 
neering law giving Federal support to 
research into the causes and remedy of 
air pollution, a major factor now sus- 
pected in diseases of the cardiac and 
respiratory systems. 

Congress authorized a new program to 
assist our great metropolitan city and 
suburban areas to develop areawide rap- 
id transit systems serving both cities and 
suburbs and wrote into the law protec- 
tion of the job rights of workers on the 
existing systems. 

It approved a housing law giving fur- 
ther support to cities struggling with 
blight and overcrowding. 

All but one of the basic sections of 
President Johnson’s antipoverty pro- 
gram were approved. The measure 
passed includes a Youth Conservation 
Corps, to provide useful work and basic 
education to young people out of school 
and out of jobs. It provides a National 
Service Corps—Domestic Peace Corps— 
giving young Americans a chance to de- 
vote a year or two of their lives here at 
home working with mental hospital pa- 
tients, with farm-labor migrants, with 
Indians, and in the job camps of the 
Conservation Corps. It offers assistance 
to local actions aimed at combating pov- 
erty and special programs to aid rural 
areas. 

The Appalachia program, passed by 
the Senate, did not reach the House 
floor, but it was approved by committee 
and is certain to be on the agenda again 
next year. 

The 88th Congress this year passed a 
bill updating the Davis-Bacon Act that 
protects construction workers on Gov- 
ernment projects from roving contrac- 
tors seeking contracts on the basis of 
wage slashing. As passed during the 
thirties, the law provided that all bidders 
must agree to pay the areawide prevail- 
ing wage. The amendment specifies 
that this must include so-called fringe 
benefits, such as health and welfare in- 
surance, pensions, vacation periods, and 
other protections, as well as merely dol- 
lar wages, 
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The 1963 session passed a law requir- 
ing payment of equal wages and sala- 
ries to women workers where they are 
doing work comparable to that of men. 
These two protective laws followed ac- 
tion in 1961 substantially broadening 
the protection given workers in inter- 
state commerce by the wage-hour law, 
and raising the basic minimum by grad- 
ual steps to $1.25 an hour. 

The 88th Congress also took recogni- 
tion of the serious problems of job losses 
and job security arising from the impact 
of automated processes in industry. 

There is no question about the overall 
impact and values of automation: It 
greatly increases productivity and it is 
moving broadly into white-collar as well 
as factory processes. But it may leave 
workers stranded without jobs and with- 
out the protection of phased out reduc- 
tion in veteran workers. Congress cre- 
ated a Commission on Automation to 
bring authoritative proposals on the 
principles involved to guide industry, 
workers, and the Government itself in 
working out solutions. 

Congress this year injected additional 
strength to the pioneering Manpower 
Training Act approved by the 87th. This 
program is aimed at one of the key 
facts in our economic situation—some 
workers lack the required skills to obtain 
new jobs when an industry dies out or 
processes change, although other indus- 
tries may need workers. A higher level 
of skills and education generally is de- 
manded by industry and business today, 
and an upgrading of the educational 
level of our people is needed. Skills are 
needed to provide trained workers as 
new industries come into existence. 

The Training Act is a pilot program. 
The complexities of educating and 
training adults and jobless young people, 
of fitting together the needs of industry 
a few years from now and the trained 
workers, are enormous. The 88th Con- 
gress improved the program on the basis 
of experience gained in the first year or 
so. There will be further improvements, 
undoubtedly, in proposals to Congress 
next year. 

Our foreign policy has been conducted 
with these past 2 years’ strength and 
with what the founders of our Nation, 
in the Declaration of Independence, 
called a decent respect for the opinion 
of mankind. 

A treaty with Mexico ended, with jus- 
tice and good spirit, a nagging dispute 
about title to land disputed since the 
channel of Rio Grande shifted. Firm- 
ness and fairness prevailed when an ugly 
riot erupted in Panama, and the base 
was laid for discussions of a new canal 
in the isthmus and better relations gen- 
erally. The Peace Corps was made a 
permanent service. 

A new Federal pay system was ap- 
proved, raising the salaries of civil serv- 
ice and postal employees to levels of 
comparability with private industry. A 
military pay increase bill was passed to 
provide equity to the personnel in the 
Armed Services and encourage the build- 
ing of professional careers in the serv- 
ice. 
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More than 50 major bills—creating or 
strengthening services needed for the 
general welfare, for the security of our 
Nation, for the bold confrontation of 
newly recognized problems, were passed 
by the 88th Congress. These were 
measures proposed by both President 
Kennedy and President Johnson, and 
there were very few of the major recom- 
mendations that did not result in signif- 
icant legislation. 

It is truly an unusval record—cer- 
tainly the most impressive since the first 
few years of Franklin D. Roosevelt's era. 
It is rated by Mr. Johnson himself as the 
best of this century, and this may even- 
tually be the judgment of history. 


Giovanni da Verrazzano 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker; under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing study of the Italian explorer Gio- 
vanni da Verrazzano, made by Dr. Sal- 
vatore Rosolia of Staten Island, N.Y.: 

The history of the world will always re- 
cord that the American Continent was dis- 
covered by Christopher Columbus in 1492. 

Within one short glorious period of a single 
generation, from 1492 with Christopher Co- 
lumbus to the year 1524 with Giovanni da 
Verrazzano, the American Continent was dis- 
covered, From Labrador and the Hudson 
Bay to the lowest tip of South America, Terra 
del Fuego, discoveries were made. Among 
the discoverers were Amerigo Vespucci, Gio- 
vanni Caboto, Sebastian Caboto, and Magel- 
lan. 
By 1423, the world already knew of very 
extensive new lands discovered by Columbus 
for Spain; by Giovanni and Sebastian Caboto 
for England, and by Amerigo Vespucci for 
Portugal. The circumnavigation of the 
world by Magellan added a new competitive 
move in the conquest of new trade routes 
and a race for new colonizations. France 
dreamed also of new lands, new wealth and 
an empire. 

Giovanni da Verrazzano was already known 
as a navigator, who knew the route to the 
North American Continent. When he was 
recommended to the French court, he found 
favor. Needing financial backing, Verraz- 
zano turned to wealthy Italian bankers and 
merchants of Lyone and obtained their help. 

In August 1523 four French ships sailed 
in secrecy from Dieppe with Verrazzano in 
command of the Dauphin. Two of these 
ships were damaged and lost in a violent 
storm. The other two were damaged and 
returned to Brest. 

On January 17, 1524, Verrazzano sailed 
from Porto Santo Island with 8 months’ 
provisions and armed for war in order to 
defend the ship against possible attacks 
from Spanish ships. He kept sailing along 
the coast of Spain and then straight west- 
ward in open ocean. In March 7 a new 
land appeared—what is now Cape Fear, near 
Wilmington, Del. Verrazzano continued on 
along the cost of South Carolina and named 
the lands. 
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When sailing along the coast of New Jer- 
sey, Verrazzano reached Sandy Hook (east 
end of Staten Island, N. T.). He recorded his 
findings “we saw a very beautiful lake (the 
Upper New York Bay) about 3 leagues in 
circuit where the Indians were rowing from 
one shore to the other in 30 or more little 
boats with innumerable people in order to 
see us.“ How long they remained in the 
Upper Bay is not known. Raising the an- 
chor, Verrazzano sailed eastward along the 
coast. He baptized the land all around the 
bay “Angouleme” after the name of the King 
of France; he called Brooklyn “Flora”; the 
upper and lower New York Bay Santa Mar- 
garita,” and all the territory around it La 
Nuova Francia. 

Verrazzano continued along the shores of 
the east coast until he reached Nova Scotis. 
After furnishing themselves with water and 
food, they decided to turn toward France. 

Very little is known of Verrazzano follow- 
ing his return to France with his Dauphin. 
Some historians claim that he made in 1528 
a third trip to America; that he was cap 
by Spaniards and hanged. 

Others say that he was eaten by cannibals 
in Venezuela. 

In his trips to America, Verrazzano proved 
that the New World was all isolated, being 
n huge continent, connected together. 

The official opening of the Verrazzano- 
Narrows Bridge has been set for November 
21, 1964, to mark a historical date; to cele- 
brate a great international event and to 
honor another greai Italian navigator. This 
bridge has been built to link Brooklyn to 
Staten Island, N. T., in honor of the Floren- 
tine explorer who first crossed and discove 
New York Bay. The Verrazzano-Narrows 
Bridge has become a new symbol, expr 
to uphold a warm feeling of national and 
international friendship. Fifty million 
Frenchmen and 50 million Italians knoW 
that our new bridge was named in honor of 
Verrazzano. 

We New Yorkers take pride following the 
growth and development of the huge span. 
soon to become a national landmark. Stand- 
ing at the entrance to New York Bay cen- 
turies ago were Lenni Lanape Indians, Canas- 
sie Tribes, and other pale faces of Algonquin 
Nations, all dressed with mutlicolored feath- 
ers, greeted and welcomed white faces named 
Verrazzano, Gomez, Hudson, Block, Stuy- 
vesant. 

At the entrance to this same bay, centuries 
later, a prodigious bridge posted to guard 8 
huge metropolis, has now been built. It 18 
arising over the sea as a towering gate, to be 
thrown open to greet and to welcome friends- 
Sailing from the seven seas of the world. 
Pilgrims and strangers alike, streaming 
through this armored gate, are also welcomed. 
They come to our country to live and to 
progress, to help build a bigger America. 


The Honorable Roland: V. Libonali 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with mixed emotions that 
I join my colleagues today in paying 
tribute to my friend, the Honorable Ro- 
LAND V. Lrsonati, of Illinois, who has de- 
cided to retire from the U.S. House 
Representatives and return to the prac- 
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tice of law. On rare occasions during 
our lives do we have the good fortune to 
Meet a person who possesses the qualities 
that we attribute to great men. Our able 
and devoted colleague, ROLAND V. LIBO- 
Narr, is such a man. His absence from 
this body will be sorely felt. 

When Lr first became a Member of 
the House of Representatives on Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, he already had a record of 
accomplishments that any man could 
look back upon and say that he had done 
his part for his fellow man. He had a 

ant record as an outstanding law- 
Fer, as a member of the House of the 
Illinois State Legislature for 6 years, and 
as a member of the Senate of the Illinois 
State Legislature for 16 years where he 
Served as majority whip beginning with 

second term and as minority leader 
during his last term. 

Lipsy did not rest on the record he had 
by then made but added to it during the 
7 years that he was a Member of this 
House of Representatives a list of accom- 
Dlishments that could stand by them- 
Selves as a remarkable record of service. 

The loss of his talents and friendship 
Will be hard to replace. When we remi- 
nisce in future days about the years we 
had the privilege to serve in Congress 
With him, I am sure that we will all have 
Many enjoyable stories to tell. The war 
Veterans of my congressional district and 

my constituents would want me to 
extend their thanks for his work as a 
Member of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary and the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

I do not join my colleagues in saying 
goodby to our friend and colleague for 
Tam hopeful that Lisy and I will have 
Many opportunities to continue our 
friendship. It has been a pleasure and a 
Privilege to work with and to know him 
and may God bestow upon him, his love- 

wife, and his fine son, many, many 
Years of good health and happiness. 


Medicare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, while disappointment may be 
the first immediate reaction to the dis- 
agreement which blocked enactment of 
the social security amendments at this 
Session, there is a brighter side to the 
Picture. 

As a matter of hard political fact, un- 
der the parliamentary situation prevail- 

in the closing hours of this 88th 
Congress, the failure of the bill now ac- 
tually makes its enactment early in the 
Next Congress almost a certainty. 

And at this time, with the help of an 
even larger Democratic majority in the 
House of Representatives to be elected 
on November 4 from throughout the Na- 
tion, it will include not only across-the- 

ard increases in cash benefits but also 

hospital care for the aged which we 
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seek. Had the supporters of hospitaliza- 
tion protection agreed to drop it and 
permit the boost in payments alone the 
chances of reviving the proposition next 
January would have gone down the drain. 

This is so because both the benefit 
increase and the hospitalization call for 
a rise in the social security payroll tax 
and it would be extremely difficult to 
gain approval of two tax increases, one 
immediately following the other. 

Even if the hospitalization provisions 
approved in the Senate had been agreed 
to by the conference committee to which 
the bill was referred, our fight has really 
lost no ground because they could not 
be put into effect before January 1, 1966. 
Prompt action in the 89th Congress can 
still make hospital care effective that 
same date, and the cash benefits increase 
could be made retroactive to January 1, 
1965. 


America’s Coal Research Center 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN P: SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, as au- 
thor of the Saylor Act which created the 
Office of Coal Research in 1961, I con- 
sider it a personal responsibility to main- 
tain a close watch on the Nation’s vari- 
ous coal research projects, particularly 
those undertaken through Federal ap- 
propriations. I recently took advantage 
of the opportunity to visit the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Research, Inc., laboratory at 
Monroeville, Pa., whose current activi- 
ties include projects sponsored through 
the Office of Coal Research and the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania as well 
as those underwritten entirely by coal 
and allied industries. I commend to my 
colleagues—particularly members of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs—a tour of this research institution 
which stands in the center of great coal- 
fields and adjacent to major fuel consum- 
ing industries. 

BCR is a research facility whose con- 
struction was made possible through the 
cooperative effort of individual coal 
companies, railroads, electric utilities, 
and equipment manufacturing industries. 
I was extremely impressed and most ap- 
preciative-of the guidance and informa- 
tion supplied by President James R. Gar- 
vey and his excellent staff, including 
John W. Igoe, vice president for admin- 
istration and finance; John W. Tieman, 
manager of the mechanical division; 
and Dr. W. F. Berry, petrographer. It 
was gratifying to find these learned and 
articulate engineers entirely frank about 
every project and its possibilities. BCR 
has already published under the auspices 
of the Office of Coal Research a technical 
report on ultrafine coal pulverization and 
its application which is available to all 
interested parties at the Department of 
the Interior, the Library of Congress, the 
Department of Commerce, the National 
Coal Association headquarters at the 
Coal Building in Washington, and at uni- 
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versity libraries throughout the country. 
The laboratory is also engaged in re- 
search on air pollution control, acid mine 
drainage, coal gasification, the applica- 
tion of petrography to coal carboniza- 
tion the conversion of coal into gasoline, 
and other important probings and 
studies that we are confident will lead to 
new and expanded uses for solid fuel in 
the immediate future, 

One of the earlier BCR successes which 
I had the opportunity to inspect is the so- 
called Easy-Flo bin that today is being 
used to handle such materials as salt, 
nylon flake, mixed glass, sand, coke, 
limestone, and ceramic pellets, as well as 
coal itself. The laboratory also developed 
a new system of injecting raw coal into a 
blast furnace—a device effectively reduc- 
ing coke rate at steel plants. These and 
other accomplishments of the laboratory 
have already brought national recogni- 
tion to Mr. Garvey, who was awarded 
the Percy Nicholls Award for notable 
scientific or industrial achievement in 
the field of solid fuels last year. 

Mr. Speaker, my visit to BCR was a 
stimulating experience. I was also 
pleased to learn that experts in the 
energy field from Canada, England, Ger- 
many, Japan, India, and other fuel-pro- 
ducing and consuming countries are 
making it a practice to stop here when- 
ever possible. I trust that BCR’s impos- 
ing library will continue to be used as a 
center of exchange for coal research in- 
formation on an international scale so 
that unnecessary duplications will be ob- 
viated and development expedited. 

Mr. Speaker, the congressional district 
I represent produces more than 20 per- 
cent of Pennsylvania’s total output of 
bituminous coal. If demand holds for 
the remainder of the year, our State's 
production will show an increase of al- 
most 7 percent over the 1963 total, and 
Armstrong, Cambria, and Indiana Coun- 
ties will record at least a proportionate 
rate of increase. Nonetheless, our State 
total will not amount to even half as 
much as the total for the peak postwar 
year of 1947. This differential is regret- 
table in view of the sharp increases in the 
use of energy that have taken place since 
that time. With Pennsylvania's recover- 
able reserves listed at more than 35 bil- 
lion tons—some four times the total pro- 
duced in the past two centuries—there 
can be no relaxing of the effort to restore 
the Pennsylvania coal industry to its full 
potential and thus revitalize the economy 
of our mining counties. Through such 
research facilities as BCR, I am hopeful 
that it will not be too long before this 
objective is attained. 


Hon. Roland Libonati 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 


a most able member of my Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs who has worked 
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tirelessly in behalf of the veteran has 
announced that he will not return to 
this body. LIBBY as he is most affection- 
ately called by his colleagues has said 
he was going to retire—but I for one do 
not believe it. Any man who has devoted 
the majority of his life in serving his fel- 
low man as Roxtanp Lrsonatr has done, 
cannot just retire—he will go on serving. 

Whatever he does Mr. Speaker, or 
wherever he goes, I want to wish him 
Godspeed 


Summary of Veterans Legislation in the 
88th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam showing below a summary of action 
in the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs for 
the 88th Congress together with a com- 
pilation of laws enacted during the same 
period and those pending the President's 
signature: 

SUMMARY OF VETERANS LEGISLATION RE- 
PORTED—88TH CONGRESS, THROUGH OCTOBER 
7. 1964 

SUMMARY OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
ACTION—BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 
AND HEARINGS AND EXECUTIVE SESSIONS CON- 
DUCTED 


During the 88th Congress, 508 bills and 
resolutions were referred to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. Testimony taken in 
hearings conducted in 47 of the 50 open 
sessions consists of 3,927 printed pages. 

Legistlative hearings were held on the dates 
indicated below, with printed hearings bear- 
ing the following titles; 

Veterans’ organizations legislative objec- 
tives: January 30, February 7, March 12, and 
April 2, 1963. 

VA legislative policy, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs: April 3 and May 28, 1963. 

Intermediate care for veterans (Subcom- 
mittee on Intermediate Care) (11 bills): May 

14. 15, 16, 21, 22, 23, and June 4, 5, 6, 11, 12, 
13, 20, 25, and 26, 1963. 

VA housing program (Subcommittee on 
Housing): November 20 and 21, 1963. 

Veterans’ housing legislation (Subcommit- 
tee on Housing) : March 4, 1964. 

Veterans’ organizations legislative objec- 
tives, 1964: February 19, March 3 and 10, April 
9, 1964. 

Miscellaneous insurance bills and admin- 
istration of insurance programs: March 24 
and 25, April 8, 14, 15, 23, and May 25, 1964. 

Veterans’ Administration medical program: 
April 28, 29, 30; May 7, 8, and 12, 1964. 

Pension bills providing non-service-con- 
nected pension benefits for veterans of all 
wars: May 19, 20, 21, 26, 27, and 28, 1964. 

There were 21 executive sessions, resulting 
In the reporting of 41 bills. Of this num- 
ber, 27 have been enacted into law; 2 bills 
awaited Presidential approval on October 7; 
7 passed the House and were pending in 
Senate committees at adjournment; 1 passed 
the House, was amended and passed by Sen- 
ate and returned to the House for further 
considerations and subsequently included as 
amendment to another bill; and 4 bills re- 
ported by the committee were left on the 
House Calendar, but of these, the substance 
of 3 passed the House in another bill which 
was not considered by the Senate. 
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Summary of Veterans’ Affairs Committee 5 in 80th Cong. through Oct. 7, 1964, 83th 
‘ong. 


BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS REFERRED AND HEARINGS-EXECUTIVE SESSIONS CONDUCTED 


Including 4 bills enacted as amendment to other legislation: 1 left in House when similar Senate bill returned to 
Senate; and 1 similar to another bill enacted (Public Law 87-648). 


3 Provisions of 3 of thess bills were 


by the Houso ss a separate bill, and the provisions of 1 bill were included 


us an amendment to another bill which was awaiting approval of the President at date of this publication. 


3 Includes 2 bills enacted as amendments to other bills. 
4 Includes 1 bill énacted as amendment to another bill, 


4 Some laws included the substance of more than 1 bill reported separately. 39 separately reported bills were 


enacted, 7 as amendments to other legislation. 
ê Includes 2 bills awaiting approval of the President. 


Veterans’ Administration appropriations 


Bills providing for appropriations for the 
Veterans“ Administration are under the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Appropriations 
and are Included as a part of the Independ- 
ent Offices Appropriation Acts. A summary 
of legislation pertaining to veterans could 
not be considered complete, however, with- 
out reference to the large appropriations 
which the Congress annually provides for 
operation of the vast system of veterans’ 
benefit programs. 

In the 4 fiscal years 1962 through 1965, 
over $21 billion has been provided for opera- 
tion of these programs. The major portion 
of this expenditure has gone for direct mone- 
tary benefits, in the form of compensation 
for service-connected disability or death or 
for non-service-connected pensions to vet- 
erans, their widows, or dependent children 
(over $10 billion for compensation and al- 
most $7 billion for non-service-connected 
pensions in the 4-year period). While cost 
of service-connected compensation payments 
is now declining, non-service-connected pen- 
sion costs are increasing with each year. 
Cost of medical care (including the cost of 


medical administration, medical and pros” 
thetic research, and hospital construction) 
rose during this period from a total actual 
expenditure in 1962 of $1,109,497,500 to 4 
total anticipated for fiscal year 1965 of 
$1,265,238,000. 

The chart below will provide a comparison 
of appropriations for Veterans’ Administra- 
tion for fiscal years 1962 through 1965. It 
will be noted that the overall expenditure has 
increased in each year, chiefly because of ris- 
ing expenditure in the field of pension and 
in the medical p On June 30, 1964, 
of the 2,226,000 living World War I veterans, 
1,129,144 were receiving pension or compen- 
sation payments, and during the period June 
30, 1963, to June 30, 1964, $2 billion were 
expended in behalf of veterans of World War 
I. 


Other details concerning the budget of the 
Veterans’ Administration for these 4 years 
appear on pages 14, 15, and 16; and a de- 
tailed analysis of all expenditures for vet- 
erans programs, by war, from the Revolu- 
tionary War to June 30, 1963, appears on 
page 13. 


Comparison of appropriations and estimates 


1962 appro- 
priation 1 
General operating expenses. .......-....-.. $161, 773, 000 
Medical on and miscellaneous 
0 


i] 
Veteruns’ insurance and tudenimitics 
Construction of hospital and domiciliary 


T 


1004 eh 
priation, 
Public Law 

BS- 


1963 sppro- 
priation 1 


$159, 750, 000 


3 Includes supplementals 
3 150,000 


erred from “Grants to the Republic of the ree anger “General operating expenses.“ 


3 Separate appropriation for “Medical and prosthetic research 


<“In 
Laws enacted—88th Congress 


Public Law 88-3 (H.R. 212): Permits pay- 
ment of $250 burial allowance in behalf of 
veterans whose discharges are changed from 
dishonorable to other than dishonorable 
after their death. Claim must be filed within 
2 years from date of correction or 2 years 
from the date of enactment, whichever is 
later. (Approved: April 2, 1963.) 


s $ 
patient caro’ and "Outpatient care“ consolidated into “Medicu care” in 1962. 


Public Law 88-18 (H.R. 4549): Authorizes 
a very limited exception to the bar against 
employing retired officers, so as to permit 
the appointment of such a retired ofcer. 
prior to January 1, 1964, to the position 
Chief Medical Director of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. (Approved: May 8, 1963.) 

Public Law 88-20 (H.R. 199): Adds “deaf- 
ness of both ears, having absence of air 


1964 


bone conduction,” to the other types of serv- 
ice-connected disabilities specified in the 
law pertaining to veterans’ disability com- 
pensation for which an additional award in 
the amount of 847 monthly is provided. 
(Approved: May 15, 1963.) 

Public Law 88-21 (H.R. 211): Increases, 
generally by 10 percent, the monthly rates 
of dependency and indemnity compensation 
Payable to eligible parents and children of 
Veterans dying of service-connected causes. 
(Approved: May 15, 1963.) 

Public Law 88-22 (H.R. 214): Provides for 
Payment of a statutory award of $47 per 
Month to those veterans who incurred a 
Service-connected loss or loss of use of both 
vocal cords, resulting in constant inability 
to communicate by speech. (Approved: May 
15, 1963.) 

Public Law 88-40 (H.R. 249): Extends for 
another 5 years the program for reimburse- 
ment of the Philippine Government covering 
hospitalization and outpatient care for serv- 
ice-connected conditions of Commonwealth 
Army veterans who served with the Armed 
Forces of the United States during World 
War II. Permits the furnishing of drugs 
Under certain conditions, (Approved: June 
13, 1963.) 

Public Law 88-126 (S. 330): Provides that 
after expiration of the Korean conflict vet- 
trans’ education and training program (gen- 
erally after January 31, 1965), approval of 
Courses under the War Orphans’ Educational 
Assistance Act shall be by State approving 
agencies. (Approved: September 23, 1963.) 

Public Law 88-134 (H.R. 5250): Under the 
Provisions of the Servicemen's and Veterans’ 
Survivor Benefits Act (Public Law 881, 84th 
Cong., effective January 1, 1957), depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation is payable 
to widows, children, and parents based on the 
service-connected deaths of their husbands, 
fathers, and children, respectively. Specific 
Monthly rates are provided for children and 
Parents. The widow, however, until enact- 
ment of this law, was paid at the monthly 
Tate of $112 plus 12 percent of the basic active 
duty rate of pay of her deceased husband. 
This law increases the $112 factor applicable 
to widows to $120 per month. (Approved: 
October 5, 1963.) 

Public Law 88-148 (S. 13): Provides for 
conveyance of approximately 19 acres of land, 
Which was originally donated to the Veterans’ 
Administration by the city of Fayetteville, 
Ark. back to that city for use as a park and 
fr ta area, (Approved: October 17, 

) 

Public Law 88-151 (H.R. 242): Provides for 
Waiver of recovery from veterans of indebted- 
ness to the United States resulting from the 
Payment of loan guarantee claims or from 
default on direct loans, under circumstances 
in which waiver is now denied. Specifically 
Provides that where there has been a default 
and loss of the property the Administrator 
May waive recovery if he determines “that 
the default arose out of compelling reasons 
Without fault on the part of the veteran or 
that collection of the indebtedness would 
Otherwise work a severe hardship upon the 
Veteran.” (Approved: October 17, 1963.) 

Public Law 88-207 (HR. 5691): Allows the 

tor of Veterans’ Affairs to dele- 
Fate to the Chief Medical Director authority 
act upon the recommendations of disci- 
Plinary boards in cases involving inaptitude, 
Inefficiency, or misconduct of physicians, 
dentists, and nurses appointed in the De- 
Partment of Medicine and Surgery. (Ap- 
Proved: December 17, 1963.) 

Public Law 88-274 (S. 2064): Relieves the 
Veterans’ Administration from the require- 
ment that it pay interest of approximately 
$4 million annually to the Treasury on 
$105.7 million advanced in fiscal year 1962 
from Treasury to the direct loan revolving 
fund, but which was not used for making 

ect loans to veterans and on which no 

were received. These funds were 
transferred from the direct loan revolving 
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fund to the guaranteed loan fund to cover 
losses under that program, as provided in 
Public Law 87-404, a law originating in the 
House Committee on Appropriations, which 
directed the transfer of funds in lieu of ap- 
propriation of funds to finance increased 
cost of claims and property acquisitions re- 
sulting from defaulted guaranteed or insured 
loans. (Approved: February 29, 1964) 
Public Law 88-355 (H.R. 6920): Effective 
January 1, 1965, permits inclusion of a per- 
manent and total disability income provision 
in national service life insurance policies, al- 
lowing payment of total disability income 
benefits of $10 per month for each $1,000 
of insurance in effect from the Ist day of 
the 7th month following date of total 
disability incurred before attainment of age 
65, and while the payment of premium is 
not in default. The disability benefit is pay- 
able from the ist day of the 7th con- 
secutive month of and during the continu- 
ance of total disability. A similar provision 
was previously available; however, benefits 
were not payable unless the disability oc- 
curred before attainment of age 60. On and 
after January 1, 1965, only the new age 65 
provision will be issued. Applicants for the 
new age 65 provision must surrender any ex- 
isting age 60 total disability income provision 


previously added to their policies. (Ap- 
proved: July 7, 1964.) y 
Public Law 88-359 (H.R. 3941): Permits 


payment of the burial allowance of not to 
exceed $250 in behalf of a veteran who held 
a policy of burial and funeral insurance with 
a burial association, provided the money 
would not revert to funds of the organiza- 
tion or discharge the organization’s obliga- 
tion without payment for burial of the veter- 
an. (Approved: July 7, 1964.) 

Public Law 88-861 (HR. 221): Extends the 
benefits of the war orphans’ educational as- 
sistance program to children of veterans who 
have a total disability permanent in nature” 
resulting from a service-connected disabil- 
ity arising out of service in the Spanish- 
American War, World War I, World War I. 
the Korean conflict, or the “induction peri- 
od“ (September 16, 1940, to December 6, 
1941; January 1, 1947, to June 26, 1950; and 
February 1, 1955, until such time as induc- 
tions are no longer made). The term, “total 
disability permanent in nature“ is defined 
for this as a disability rated total 
for the purposes of disability compensation 
which is based upon an impairment reason- 
ably certain to continue throughout the life 
of the disabled person. This would mean 
that the service-connected disability would 
be rated 100 percent on a regular schedular 
evaluation, Veterans rated 100 percent on 
a temporary or convalescent basis or under 
special provisions of the rating schedule do 
not qualify. Eligibility as a result of service 
during the “induction period”, as in the case 
with respect to death cases, is subject to 
more rigid criteria than are applicable to 
the wartime cases. In the case of these vet- 
erans all conditions applicable to veterans 
whose disabilities were incurred in wartime 
must be met and in addition, disabilities in- 
curred during the induction period must (1) 
have directly resulted from, and the causative 
factor must be shown to have arisen out of, 
the performance of active military, naval, 
or air service; or (2) have resulted directly 
from armed conflict or from an injury or dis- 
ease received while engaged in extra-hazard- 
ous service, including service under condi- 
tions simulating war. 

War orphans’ educational assistance takes 
the form of monetary assistance to the chil- 
dren of veterans who die from service-con- 
nected causes and is designed primarily to 
ald in the obtaining of an education beyond 
the secondary school level. By enactment 
of Public Law 88-361, eligibility is extended, 
generally to children of 100 percent service- 
connected disabled veterans. The monthly 
allowance is $110 for a child enrolled for 
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full-time training; $80 per month for a 
three-quarter time program of training; and 
$50 per month for half-time training. As- 
sistance under this is generally 
available after the child has graduated from 
high school or has reached the age 18 and 
normally cannot extend beyond his 23d 
birthday. In certain cases, as for example, 
when the child has served in the U.S, Armed 
Forces between his 18th and 23d birthdays, 
this upper age limit may be exceeded, but 
not beyond his 3lst birthday. (Approved: 
July 7, 1964.) 

Public Law 88-364 (H.R. 6777): Effective 
January 1, 1965, extends from age 60 to age 
65 the delimiting age before which a per- 
sons insured under a national life insur- 
ance policy must become totally disabled to 
be eligible for waiver of premiums on such 
insurance. Insureds who become totally 
disabled between age 60 and age 65 prior 
to January 1, 1965, and who remain continu- 
ously totally disabled may obtain waiver of 
future premiums if their insurance is in 
force on January 1, 1965, and other require- 
ments for the waiver are met. (Approved: 
July 7, 1964.) 

Public Law 88-401 (HR. 248) : Expands the 
program of assistance to severally disabled 
veterans in acquiring homes equipped with 
special facilitles made necessary because-of 
the nature of their disabilities by providing 
eligibility for such housing to veterans with 
compensable service-connected disability of 
blindness in both eyes, plus the additional 
service-connected disability of loss or loss of 
use of a lower extremity. (Approved: Au- 
gust 4. 1964.) 

Public Law 88-402 (HR. 6652): Authorizes 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to sell 
direct loans to private investors at 
which he determines to be reasonable, but 
not less than an average of 98 percent of the 
unpaid principal balance plus the full 
amount of accrued interest for all loans 
sold. Previous law permitted sale of direct 
loans, but only at a price not less than the 
unpaid principal balance plus accrued in- 
terest. (Approved: August 4, 1964.) 

Public Law 88-430 (H.R. 8251): Extends 
the statutory 1-year time limit on filing ap- 
plications for outpatient dental services for 
a less than compensable dental condition or 
disability where the veteran discharge or 
release from service under dishonorable con- 
ditions was later corrected to a discharge or 
release under other than dishonorable con- 
ditions. (Approved: August 14, 1964.) 

Public Law 88-433 (H.R. 8611): Provides 
for the indemnification of contractors 
against liability and loss resulting from 
death, or injury to person or property, aris- 
ing out of the direct performance of a medi- 
cal research and development contract. (Ap- 
proved: August 14, 1964.) 

Public Law 88-434 (H.R. 7751): Author- 
izes the Veterans’ Administration to con- 
struct for the Department of Defense an 
Army Reserve Center on a site to be provided 
for that purpose by the city of Los Angeles, 
Calif., and upon completion of such Reserve 
Center, authorizes the Department of De- 
fense to assume full control and jurisdiction 
thereof and to relinquish to the Veterans’ 
Administration all right, title, and interest 
in the now existing Army Reserve Center lo- 
cated on the Hazard Park tract in the Los 
Angeles, Calif., area. (Approved; August 14, 
1964.) 

Public Law 88-438 (H.R. 10610): Author- 
izes the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
to convey, for 50 percent of its appraised 
value, approximately 39 acres of Veterans’ 
Administration hospital reservation at Mo- 
Kinney, Tex., for recreational purposes, 
(Approved: August 14, 1964.) 

Public Law 88-440 (H.R. 10611): Author- 
izes the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
convey to the city of McKinney, Tex., the 
sewage treatment plant at the Veterans’ Ad- 
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ministration hospital, in consideration of the 
free treatment of all sewage from the hos- 
pital for a period of 10 years from the date 
of conveyance. (Approved: August 14, 1964.) 

Public Law 88-445 (H.R. 8925): Provides 
that a disability which has been continuous- 
ly rated at or above a given percentage for 
20 or more years for the p of service- 
connected compensation, under laws admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration, 
shall not thereafter be rated at any lesser 
percentage except upon a showing that the 
rating was based on fraud. Thus, a 30- 
percent rating which has been in effect for 
20 continuous years could not thereafter be 
reduced to 20 or 10 percent. It could be 
increased, but if increased, then the protec- 
tive feature would not apply to the higher 
rating until 20 years had elapsed. The pro- 
tective feature would continue to apply dur- 
ing this period with respect to the 30-percent 
level, thus precluding reduction below that 
level. In the case of veterans with multiple 
disabilities, the proposal applies to each 
disability. (Approved: August 19, 1964.) 

Public Law 88-450 (H.R. 8009): This law 
accomplishes the following: 

Sec. 1: Permits the use of 4,000 additional 
nursing-care beds in the existing Veterans’ 
Administration hospital system. 

Sec. 2. Provides for care in a private nurs- 
ing home, generally for no more than 6 
months, for patients hospitalized by Vet- 
erans’ Administration, but who have reached 
maximum hospital benefits. Cost may not 
exceed one-third of the average cost of treat- 
ment in a general hospital, 

Increases aid to State homes by providing 
for: 

Sec. 3. An increase in the per diem con- 
tribution to State homes caring for veterans 
eligible for admission to a Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital or domiciliary from $2.50 
per day per veteran to $3.50 per day per nurs- 
ing-home-care veteran, and 

Sec. 4. A 5-year program of capital outlays 
(on a matching fund basis), of no more than 
$5 million per year to aid States in construc- 
tion, modernization, and repair of nursing 
homes. 

Sec. 5. Encourages veterans in need of 
medical care and receiving aid and attend- 
ance pension to reenter hospitals for brief 
stays without loss of their pension, thus pre- 
venting longer stays and more serious tll- 
ness, by providing for continued payment of 
the aid and attendance allowance for at least 


day lives, and which would be furnished if 
they were in a hospital, to aid and attendance 
pensioners who are eligible for an invalid lift. 

Sec. 7. Extends the period of time during 
which outpatient treatment may be given 
under the completion of bed occupancy pro- 
gram following hospitalization past the gen- 
eral l-year period previously allowed for cer- 
tain patients suffering from chronic illnesses 
afflicting the older population (cardiovas- 
cular renal disease, including hypertension; 
endocrinopathies; diabetes mellitus; tuber- 
culosis; cancer; or neuropsychiatric disor- 
der), thus keeping prospective nursing-home- 
care patients in their own homes as long as 
possible. (Approved: August 19, 1964.) 

Public Law 88-481 (S. 1046): Permits hos- 
pitalization for non-service-connected dis- 
abilities of 17 individuals who were awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor but who 
are “peacetime” veterans. (Approved: Au- 
gust 22, 1964.) 

Public Law 88-616 (H.R. 11332): Provides 
that reservists, or their survivors, who are 
injured or killed while proceeding directly 
to or returning directly from active duty for 
training or inactive duty training prior to 
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January 1, 1957, be granted disability and 
death compensation benefits administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration. In the 
case of disability compensation, the monthly 
wartime payment ranges from $20 a month 
for 10-percent disability to $250 for total 
disability, and higher rates for the most 
severely disabled. Peacetime rates are 80 
percent of the wartime rates. Death benefits 
(dependency and indemnity compensation) 
are payable to the surviving widow for either 
peacetime or wartime service at the rate of 
$120 a month, plus 12 percent of the base pay 
of the serviceman. (Approved: October 2, 
1964.) 


Awaiting approval by the President 


H.R. 1927: Amends the law relating to 
payment of non-service-connected pension 
for veterans of World War I, World War II. 
the Korean conflict, and their widows and 
children, in the following manner— 

I, Permits exclusion of the following addi- 
tional types of income of individuals in 
making a determination of annual income 
to qualify for pension or to remain on the 
pension rolls: 

(1) Ten percent of payments to an indi- 
vidual under any public or private retire- 
ment, annuity, or pension plan, including 
social security, in the case of those applying 
for or receiving pension under the provisions 
of Public Law 86-211 or those who have 
elected to remain on the pension rolls under 
the pension program in effect prior to enact- 
ment of Public Law 86-211. This provision 
removes the possibility that enactment of 
legislation to increase social security pay- 
ments, for example, by 5 percent, might op- 
erate to remove individuals from the pension 
rolls or to reduce their pension payments. 
(2) Amounts paid by a veteran for the last 
illness and burial of his deceased spouse or 
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child. (3) Profit realized from disposition 
of real or personal property except for that 
realized through pursuit of a business, (4) 
Payments received as a result of perform- 
ance of obligatory civic duty, such as jury 
duty. (5) Payments under the War Or- 
phans Educational Assistance Act, (6) 
Bonus paid by a State to individuals as a re- 
sult of their having served in the Armed 
Forces. (7) All earned income of a veter- 
an's spouse or $1,200, whichever is greater. 
Prior law permitted exclusion of no more 
than $1,200 of wife's income, regardless of 
source. 

II. Removes the requirement that a child 
alone report earnings to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration annually. 

III. Provides the following types of special 
assistance to veteran pensioners who are s0 
helpless or blind as to require the regular 
ald and attendance of another person: (1) 
Permits VA to furnish drugs and medicines 
when prescribed by a physician; and (2) 
Increases the special allowance payable to 
this group in addition to pension otherwise 
payable from $70 to $100 a month. 

IV. Provides for payment of a special 
allowance of $35 a month, in addition to pen- 
sion otherwise payable, to veterans who are 
“permanently housebound” because of the 
severity of their disabilities. 

V. In addition to increase in aid and at- 
tendance rate described in III(2), and pro- 
vision of special rate for permanently house- 
bound” described in VI, provides for in- 
creases in annual income limitations and 
pension payments as outlined below, Fig- 
ures printed in roman type and enclosed in 
brackets represent income limitations and 
pension payments before enactment of this 
legislation, those printed in italic type are 
those to become effective on January 1, 1965. 


VETERANS WITHOUT DEPENDENTS !* 


Existing law 


Proposed by H.R. 1927 


CAnnual income 


More Equal to or 
han— but less than— 


$600 
1, 200 
1, 800 


Annual income 


More 
than— 


Equal to or 
but less than— 


VETERANS Witn DEPENDENTS *? 


Existing law 


Proposed by H.R. 1927 


Monthly Pension 


TAnnual Income 
Payment 


Equal to One Two 
or depend-idepend- 
but than— ent ents dopend- 
ents 


$1, 
2 
3, 


Anntal Income 


Fu ual to 
or less 
than— 


One 


but 


$1,000 
#1, £, 200 
5, 000 


$105 
* 
48 


#110 
80 
48 


Wows WITHOUT DEPENDENTS 


Existing law 


Monthly 
pension 
payment 


Proposed by H.R. 1927 


Annual income 


More Equal to or 
than— but less tha 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Wow Wrra 1 DEPENDENT? 4 


Existing law 


[Annual income 


Equal to or 


More 
than— but less than 


$1, 
2, 
3, 


000 
000 
000 


$i, 000 
2, 000 . 


Proposed by H.R. 1927 


1 Vetorans so helpless or blind as to require the ald and attendance of another person added $70 to pension otherwise 


payshlo, $100 after effective date of this amendment to pension Rica ba 
1 Veterans who are so disabled as to be ‘permanently housebound” add 


comparublo before enactment of this provision. 


$35 to pension otherwise payable. No 


3 Widows with more than I dependent add $15 to applicable rate for cach additional child. 
i Child, where no widow receiving pension payment, recelves pension at the following rates: First child, $35; each 
1 child, $18. Thisamendmeut to the pension law increases rate for first child to $35, with rate for additional 


iid remaining at 815. 


Provisions Related to National Service Life 
Insurance 


Incorporates the original provisions of H.R. 
220, passed by the House March 6, 1963, 
which proposed a new plan of modified life 
insurance for national service life insur- 
ance policyholders, with a level premium 
throughout the life of the insured, but with 
the face value of the policy automatically 
Teduced by 50 percent at the end of the day 
preceding the insured's 65th birthday. The 
Plan would be permissive. 

In addition, the amendment would permit 
reapplication during a 1-year period (to be- 
gin 6 months following enactment date), 
by a limited group of individuals who served 
in the Armed Forces October 8, 1940, through 
December 31, 1956 (including some service- 
connected disabled), for the following types 
of nonparticipating (no dividend) national 
Service life insurance: Permanent plans of 
ordinary life, 20-pay life, 30-pay life, 20-year 
endowment, endowment at age 60, endow- 
ment at age 65; and the new modified life 
Plan described herein. Administrative ex- 
pense would be borne by the policyholder, 
including service-disabled, estimated at $5 
annually per policy. Veteran applicants, 
Who are not service- connected disabled, 
would be required to submit proof of insur- 
ability. Those who seek insurance as a 
Standard risk must submit proof of good 
health but for their service disability, and 
cost of physical examination will be borne 
by applicant. In all cases, premiums are 
Payable at the attained age of the veteran 
applicant. 

In the case of the service-connected dis- 
abled group, eligibility for reapplication is 
limited to thase who have disabilities for 
Which compensation would be paid if the 
disability were compensable in degree. 
Service-connected disabled whose disabili- 
ties render them uninsurable according to 
Standards of good health to be established by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, will 
be required to pay premium at an increased 
Tate. In the case of those who do not have a 
service-connected disability, eligibility for 
Teapplication is limited to those veterans 
who have disabilities making them uninsur- 
&ble according to standards of good health 
established by the Administrator of Veter- 
ans“ Affairs, and in addition are able to es- 
tablish to the satisfaction of the Veterans’ 
Administration that they are unable to ob- 
tain commercial life insurance even at a 
Substandard rate, Le. a rate which would be 
substantially higher than that charged by 
a commercial insurance company for a nor- 
mal, healthy individual, 

H.R. 2434. Provides for payment of a $100- 
&-month pension for holders of the Medal 
Of Honor by lowering the 50-year age re- 
quirement to age 40, and by including, with- 
in the eligibility of the statute, 17 indi- 
viduals who received the Medal of Honor 
based on noncombatant service. With one 
exception, all of these individuals served in 
the U.S. Navy. 


Passed House and passed Senate with amend- 
ment, returned to House for further con- 
sideration 
H.R. 220: Proposes a new. plan of modi- 

fied life insurance for national service life 

insurance policyholders, which provides a 

level premium throughout the life of the in- 

sured, but the face value of the policy will 
be automatically reduced by 50 percent at 
the end of the day preceding the insured’s 
65th birthday. The face value of any ex- 
tended term insurance in force under the 
modified life policy would also be reduced 
by 50 percent at that time. The plan Is per- 
missive. Policyholders may be issued addl- 
tional ordinary life insurance otherwise lost 

at age 65 by paying premiums for age 65 

without medical examination, 

In reporting this bill, the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance added an amendment, sub- 
sequently adopted by the Senate, which 
would provide for reapplication during a 
1-year period by individuals who served in 
the Armed Forces October 8, 1940, through 
December 31, 1956 (including service-con- 
nected disabled), for the following types of 
nonparticipating (no dividend) national 
service life Insurance: Term insurance (lim- 
ited to aged below 50); permanent plans of 
ordinary life, 20-pay life, 30-pay life, 20- 
year endowment, endowment at age 60, en- 
dowment at age 65; and the new modified 
life plan proposed in the Dill as first re- 
ported by the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. Administrative expense would be 
borne by the policyholder, including service- 
disabled, estimated at 85 annually per policy. 
Veteran applicants, except for service-con- 
nected disabled, would be required to submit 
proof of good health and cost of physical 
examination would be borne by him. In the 
case of veterans in good health, premiums to 
be payable at a rate based on the 1958 Com- 
missioners Standard Ordinary Basic, Table of 
Mortality and at the attained age of the 
veteran at time of reapplication. Premiums 
for service-disabled to be based on American 
Experience Table and payable at attained 
age at time of reapplication, 

House report: No. 65; March 6, 1963. 

Passed House: April 1, 1963. 

Referred: Senate Finance Committee; 
April 2, 1963. 

Senate Report: No. 247; June 13, 1963. 

Passed Senate: With committee amend- 
ment; June 20, 1963. 

(Provisions of this bill, as first reported by 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, were added 
as amendment to H.R. 1927.) 

Bills passed by House, referred to Senate 

committees 

H.R. 200: Repeal of mustering-out pay- 
ments of between $100 and 6300 for veterans 
of the Korean conflict. The effective date of 
repeal, January 31, 1965, is the date of expira- 
tion of other benefits provided by the Vet- 
erans’ tment Assistance Act of 1952 
(the Korean “GI bill"). 

House report: No. 63; March 6, 1963. 
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Passed House: March 18, 1963. 

Referred: Senate Committee on Finance, 
March 19, 1963. 

Rereferred: Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare; April 23, 1963, 

H.R. 243: Authorizes payment of the stat- 
utory award of $47 per month for each an- 
atomical loss or loss of use specified in the 
law in addition to the basic rates of disabil- 
ity compensation and the rate payable to 
those who are permanently housebound (but 
in no event to exceed a total of $340). 

House report: No. 68; March 6, 1963. 

Passed House: April 1, 1963. 

Referred: Senate Committee on Finance; 
April 2, 1963. 

Senate committee action: Considered and 
action indefinitely postponed in executive 
session, April 25, 1963. 

H.R. 2436: Permits the furnishing of vet- 
eran benefits to certain persons condition- 
ally discharged or released from the active 
military, naval, or air service, 

House report: No. 789; October 1, 1963. 

Passed House; October 7, 1963. 

Referred: Senate Committee on Finance; 
October 8, 1963. 

Senate commitee action: Passed over for 
further consideration at future date, execu- 
tive session, June 25, 1964. 

HR. 4347: Requires that the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, prior to construction or 
acquisition of Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals, domiciliaries, or outpatient dispen- 
sary facilities involving expenditure of in 
excess of $100,000, or prior to alteration of 
such facilities involving expenditure of in 
excess of $200,000, submit to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a brief description of the facilities 
involved and the location of the project, with 
an estimate of maximum cost of the project, 
and prohibits appropriation of funds for 
such projects before an approving resolution 
has been adopted by the Committee on Vet- 
erans' Affaire. Permits an increase of 10 per- 
cent in the cost of any project approved 
above the cost submitted for approval and 
approved by the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. The committee may, by resolution of 
the committee, rescind approval of any proj- 
ect for which funds are not appropriated 
within 1 year from date of original approval, 
Projects authorized prior to enactment would 
not be affected. 

House report; No. 165 (amended); March 
28, 1963. 

Passed House, amended; June 19, 1963. 

Referred: Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee; June 20, 1963. 

Senate committee action: None. 

H.R. 8677: Requires that in each fiscal year 
during the 6-year period beginning July 1, 
1963, and ending June 30, 1970, the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs set aside $100.000 
in funds appropriated for use of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration for the conduct of re- 
search into spinal cord injuries and diseases, 
and other disabilities that lead to paralysis 
of the lower extremities. = 

House report: No. 808; October 2, 1963. 

Passed House: October 21, 1963. 

Referred: Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare; October 22, 1963. 

Senate committee action: Subcommittee on 
Veterans’ Affairs reported favorably to full 
Senate committee; July 21, 1964. Full com- 
mittee failed to report. 

H.R. 9004: Transfers control of Pershing 
Hall, a building located in Paris, France, to 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, and 
authorizes the Administrator to transfer con- 
trol of such property to the head of any de- 
partment or agency which requests it before 
the 60th day after the date of enactment. 
If no such request is received, the Veterans’ 
Administration is required to retain control 
of the property for its use and to maintain 
the building as a memorial to the memory 
of General of the Armies of the United 
States John J. Pershing. 
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House report: No. 926; November 26, 1963. 

Passed House: December 2, 1963. 

Referred: Senate Committee on Finance; 
December 3, 1963. 

Senate committee action: None. 

H.R. 11461: Designates the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Center (hospital and domicili- 
ary) at Bonham, Tex.. as the “Sam Rayburn 
Memorial Veterans Center"; the Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital at Bedford, Mass., as 
the “Edith Nourse Rogers Memorial Veterans’ 
Hospital”; and the Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital at Jackson, Miss., as the “John El- 
Mott Rankin Memorial Veterans“ Hospital.” 

House report: No. 1696; August 5, 1964. 

Passed House: September 1, 1964. 

Referred: Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare; September 2, 1964. 


Senate committee action: None. 


A Promising New Approach to True Ur- 
ban Renewal in the Nation’s Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, a prom- 
ising new approach to the stalled 4-year 
drive to provide urban renewal in down- 
town Washington's commercial districts 
would be authorized by a new bipartisan 
bill, cosponsored by Representative 
ABRAHAM J. Mutter, Democrat, of New 
York and me. Introduced in the closing 
days of the Congress, the bill will streng- 
then and improve urban renewal in the 
District. Chairman JohN L. MCMILLAN 
of the House District Committee probably 
was referring to the amendments in this 
new bill when, in putting off S. 628, he 
said that Two Members had as high as 
five amendments each to offer and some 
of them certainly would have been 
adopted.” My bill is H.R. 12779, while 
Congressman Mutrter’s bill is H.R. 12818. 

The new bill was introduced for study 
purposes.” The ranking position of its 
sponsors on the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, the parent committee 
in charge of housing and urban renewal 
legislation, would seem to guarantee that 
Federal and District agencies, and the 
Board of Commissioners, District of Co- 
lumbia would, indeed, study it. Many 
of the provisions of the new proposal 
were in the national housing bill, H.R. 
9771. introduced by me on January 28, 
1964. The proposals in that bill, for code 
enforcement, and rehabilitation, were 
singled out for praise by President John- 
son when he said: 

The plight of property owners in urban 
renewal areas is recognized in this measure. 
Provision is made so that they can rehabil- 
itate their homes and businesses instead of 


having to move from the path of the bull- 
dozers. 


Dr. Robert C. Weaver, Housing Ad- 
ministrator, writing in the September 28 
New York Times said of the Widnall pro- 
visions signed into law by President 
Johnson on September 2: 

The Housing Act of 1964 affords new tools 
for coping with rehabilitation and reloca- 
tion. The act provides that no displace- 
ment of families or businesses can be made 
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from a renewal area until the Housing Ad- 
ministrator has determined that rehabilita- 
tion is not suitable for the area. And the 
act authorizes low-interest modernization 
loans to families and businesses. 


Senator PauL H. Doveras, and Chair- 
man ALBERT Rarns likewise have singled 
out the code enforcement, and rehabil- 
itation features of the Housing Act of 
1964 for praise, as has the New York 
Times, and many other publications, as 
well as national groups concerned with 
good housing. 

Chairman Ar BERT Rains said, during 
consideration of the housing bill on Au- 
gust 13, 1964: 

From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Aug. 13, 
1964, p. 18687 | 

Mr. Rains. I can announce the feeling of 
a committee, I say to the distinguished 
gentleman, and this bill has given particular 
emphasis toward trying to achieve it. It is 
the philosophy of this legislation and of this 
bill in particular, because we took more than 
passing pains to do something about it, that 
in no instance should people be uprooted 
by urban renewal or any other govermental 
program unless adequate provision is made 
for the rehousing of those people in decent, 
sanitary, and good housing. either public 
or private housing. 

This bill, thanks to my distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from New Jersey Mr. 
WIpNALL]. makes a great deal of effort toward 
reaching the very problem the gentleman 
has stated. 

Mr. KyL. I thank the gentleman for his 
response, because I want that in the RECORD. 

Mr. Rains., I will continue with that 
thought for a minute. I wish to credit my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WNALL. J, for the leading 
role he played in the development of the 
provisions of this bill which authorize the 
3 percent direct loan program to enable the 
owners of property in urban renewal areas 
to finance needed repairs and rehabilitation. 
The existing programs designed to stimulate 
private rehabilitation of property in urban 
renewal areas have not been successful. I 
have great. confidence that this new 3 per- 
cent interest program will make possible the 
private repair and rehabilitation of a sub- 
stantial amount of property in urban re- 
newal areas. It will provide a source of 
financing to those persons who own prop- 
erty in urban renewal areas presently who 
are unable to undertake the necessary re- 
habilitation of their property because they 
cannot obtain loans in sufficient amounts or 
on terms they can afford. 

I ask Members to note this well, because 
it is a very fine section, in my opinion. 

Another important innoyation in this bill 
which we owe largely to the efforts of the 
gentleman from New Jersey is that which 
emphasizes the role of code enforcement in 
urban renewal objectives. In recognition 
of this, the bill authorizes urban renewal 
projects which consist entirely or substanti- 
ally of a program of intensive code enforce- 
ment. Thus, it provides that Federal grant 
assistance shall be available to help pay the 
cost of enforcing codes in such project areas, 
and as a corollary, requires that the locality 
shall be required to increase proportionately 
its total expenditure for code enforcement. 

In further support of these objectives, the 
bill provides that beginning 3 years hence 
no workable program, which is a prerequisite 
for. urban renewal assistance, will be ap- 
proved or recertified unless the locality is 
carrying out an effective program of housing 
code enforcement. That is quite a section. 
Very frankly, this particular section is aimed 
at putting onto the local authorities the 
responsibility so after 3 years they cannot 
qualify unless they have an adequate code 
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enforcement at the local level. Had it been 
carried out over the long years past, we 
would not have the slums and blight we now 
have in the cities of this country. 

I compliment my distinguished friend 
from New Jersey [Mr. Wmwnatt] for the good 
work he has done on that particular section, 


Regarding code enforcement, Sena- 
tor Douctas said on July 31, 1964, when 
the housing bill was under considera- 
tion in the Senate: 

I think we should particularly commend 
Representative WIDNALL, of New Jersey, in 
the House, and Senator Javirs in the Senate 
for calling to our attention the problems of 
housing code enforcement, and for having a 
provision incorporated in the act which will 
encourage town and cities to adopt and en- 
force housing codes. 

If the cities would enforce their housing 
codes, we could head off a great deal of urban 
blight, which now calls for urban renewal. 
The Represeneative from New Jersey |Mr. 
WIDNALL] first raised this issue in the House, 
and Senator Javrrs raised it before our com- 
mittee. The code enforcement provision is 
included in the bill, We owe them a great 
debt. It is an instance which shows the way 
in which we can cooperate across party lines 
and of how the legislative branch can step 
out ahead of the executive. 


Senator Dovctas had this to say on 
October 1 on the subject of the rehabili- 
tation section of the Housing Act of 
1964: 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Oct. 1, 
1964, p. 22571] 

Mr. Doveras. Mr. President, the Hous- 
ing Act of 1964 contained an authorization 
of $50 million for a program of direct loans 
by the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
to rehabilitate homes and small businesses 
in urban renewal areas. Section 312 of that 
bill would authorize 3-percent loans with a 
maximum maturity of 20 years to help save 
the so-called gray areas, or the deteriorating 
areas in the Nation's towns and cities, Let 
me say that the program was originally pro- 
posed by Representative WIDNALL, of New 
Jersey, and other Republicans on the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. I think 
it is one of the most constructive suggestions 
which have been made In the field of hous- 
ing in a great many years and Congressman 
WIDNALL is deserving of great praise, He has 
been very constructive throughout and has 
shown public spirit of the highest order. 

The housing bill which the Congress en- 
acted contained this new rehabilitation loan 
proposal. I have pointed out that it is vital 
that an effective rehabilitation loan pro- 
gram be implemented since the existing re- 
habilitation programs have not been fully 
successful. 

Mr. President, the situation that we have 
faced has been roughly as follows: Areas are 
allowed to deteriorate because the owners 
and occupants do not have the money to re- 
habilitate the buildings in which they live. 
Because we do not have adequate programs 
to rehabilitate these areas, they continue to 
slide rapidly downhill until they are marked 
for bulldozing under the urban renewal pro- 
gram. In too many cases the families and 
small business in these areas are forced to 
relocate elsewhere because large numbers of 
high-rent dwelling and business units are 
constructed on the site which has been 
cleared with Federal grant funds. 

This new loan program would prevent the 
bulldozing of areas suitable for rehabilitation 
and would permit individuals owning prop- 
erty in those areas to preserve them so they 
would not have to be completely bulldozed 
and destroyed. 

The members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee who were conferees on the hous- 
Ing bill strongly supported the new loan 
program and the conference report drew at- 
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tention to it. When the President signed the 
bill on the second of September, he specifi- 
cally endorsed this new loan program. The 
President said: 

“The plight of property owners in urban 
renewal areas is recognized in this measure. 
Provision is made so that they can rehabill- 
tate their homes and businesses instead of 
having to move from the path of the bull- 
dozers,”" 

In spite of the strong support from the 
President and Congress, apparently the 
Budget Bureau has been opposing any for- 
mal request for funds to implement the 
program. Therefore the question of funding 
this program was not raised in the Appro- 
priations Committee during its consideration 
of the supplemental bill. I have a generally 
high opinion of the work of the Budget Bu- 
reau. I think a majority of the staff is made 
up of devoted public servants. But there isa 
tendency on the part of certain officials who 
have bureaucratic views to become infuriated 
at congressional proposals or new ideas gen- 
erated by the Congress. 

The Budget Bureau, in this instance, re- 
minds me of the cruel Marshall Davoust, one 
of Napoleon's generals. Passing down the 
lines of his troops for review, Davoust 
Screamed in fury “They breathe.” Angered 
that they should show signs of animation, 
Davoust tore out from their roots the mus- 
taches of several of his grenadiers. 

The Bureau of the Budget appears to have 
been behaving in a similar fashion over the 
initiative of Congress in developing good 
housing programs. It is time it was put in 
eck mse: It should be “on tap” but not “on 

This is a proposal joined in by the Repub- 
licans and the Democrats. I am glad in this 
Case our distinguished friend from New York, 
Senator Javrrs, is a cosponsor. 

I think it is about time that we in the 
Congress assert our rights when the Bureau 
of the Budget stands in the way of programs, 
When the Bureau tries to impose bureaucratic 
Opposition not only against Congress but a 
Program which the President of the United 
States has endorsed. 

It is perhaps unusual for me to be pro- 
Posing an additional $10 million of expendi- 
tures, but in this case I feel that it is im- 
ZORRES that the will of Congress be 


pressed vigorously. I hope that this 
amendment will be accepted. 

The proponents of S. 628, which was 
taken off the calendar by JOHN 


L. McMIıLrAn on September 29, when Dis- 
trict of Columbia bills were considered, 
have stated that the bill's opponents 
Should take their case to the Banking 
and Currency Committees of the Con- 
8ress, which have jurisdiction over urban 
renewal. The most constructive of the 
Critics have clearly done so, and H.R. 
12779 and H.R. 12818 offers a new and 
Significant departure from S. 628. There 
not one line from the controversial 
S. 628 in the new bill, and the new bill’s 
Sponsors cannot be charged with lack of 
Sympathy for urban renewal, or of any 
of knowledge or concern for the 
housing problems of America’s cities, 
large or small. 

When S. 628 was under consideration 
On September 29, 1964, Congressman 
-Mutrer, a member of the House Dis- 
trict Committee said, regarding it, that: 

I say that instead of arguing with the 
Committee, it (the District of Columbia Re- 
development Land Agency) should actually 
develop some plans for low-income housing 
and middle-income housing in the District, 
and also some plans for protecting small 
business in the District of Columbia. If the 
District agencies devote themselves to that, 
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I believe that when the bill is called up it 
will have a much easier road, and probably 
can be enacted. The agencies by their ac- 
tions can eliminate the necessity for some 
of the proposed amendments, 


The Widnall-Multer bill begins by ex- 
tending urban renewal to the downtown 
commercial area of the District of Co- 
lumbia. It does this by adopting the 
language of section 216 of S. 3049, the 
Senate housing bill which passed the 
Senate July 31, this year. Section 216 
had the support of downtown urban re- 
newal proponents. It was not brought 
up in the House because of a parliamen- 
tary objection. This section would meet 
the demands of the proponents of down- 
town commercial renewal who maintain 
that all they want is what other cities 
have. Since it passed the Senate a year 
later than S. 628 it represents the latest 
Senate position on downtown Washing- 
ton renewal. 

Sections 2 and 3 of the Widnall-Mul- 
ter bill would write into law the housing 
regulations of the Housing Adminis- 
trator and the Federal Urban Renewal 
Commissioner, which apply to U.S. cities 
and towns. There is no question but 
that these housing regulations do not 
adequately protect homeowners and 
small businessmen in urban renewal 
project areas, and must be reviewed, re- 
vised, and strengthened in the overall 
public interest by the 89th Congress. 
Their inclusion in the new Widnall-Mul- 
ter bill is for study purposes, to bring 
them to national attention, so that the 
force of public opinion can be “focused” 
upon them, and better housing regula- 
tions drafted. 

Section 4 of the new bill would require 
that not less than 50 percent of any 
rental housing or cooperative housing 
which may be constructed” in an urban 
renewal area will be designed for occu- 
pancy by low- and middle-income fam- 
ilies. The provision was made necessary 
by the fact that only 4 acres of the 550- 
acre southwest urban renewal project is 
given over to such housing, while 546 
acres is devoted to luxury housing. 

This section based on an amendment 
offered by Representative LEONARD FARB- 
stern, Democrat, of New York, who was 
deeply disturbed by luxury housing in 
urban renewal projects, especially in 


New York City where apartments in 


urban renewal areas rent as high as $246 
a room. 

Section 5 of the Widnall-Multer bill is 
a home rule provision requiring that the 
District Commissioners not approve any 
redevelopment urban renewal project 
unless a majority of eligible voters, vot- 
ing in a referendum, shall approve it. A 
similar referendum provision was in the 
original Widnall housing bill, H.R. 9771. 
This provision is strongly supported by 
the opponents of the present Adams- 
Morgan plan, who claim they have been 
ignored by District officials. Most U.S. 
citizens have permitted and arranged for 
referendums on urban renewal bond 
issues, and citizens everywhere but in 
Washington can vote city officials out of 
office, who displease them on urban re- 
newal matters. 

Title II of the new Widnall-Multer bill 
provides just compensation and replace- 
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ment payments for homeowners and 
businessmen. Several States have re- 
cently rewritten their eminent domain 
procedures and laws, most notably Penn- 
sylvania, and this new section of this bill 
is based on these State laws. At the pres- 
ent time, homeowners and small busi- 
nessmen bear a disproportionate share of 
the cost of urban renewal, and the Con- 
gress has set up a Subcommittee on Real 
Property Acquisition to develop remedial 
legislation which will make its report in 
the near future. Title II of the Widnall- 
Multer bill is adapted from the original 
Widnall housing and urban renewal bill, 
H.R, 9771. Early action in the 89th Con- 
gress is expected on just compensation 
legislation by members of both major 
parties. 

Title III contains several miscellane- 
ous sections, including the tax arrange- 
ment adopted by the citizens of Arling- 
ton County, Va., after they turned down 
Federal urban renewal as a means of 
developing their business and residential 
sections. Both Congressman WuDNALL 
and Congressman Mutter have long 
been concerned over the District’s tax 
system, which penalizes property owners 
who improve their property, and rewards 
slumlords who let their property de- 
teriorate. Taxes go up on improved 
property, and down on deteriorating and 
slum properties. 

Title III would permit higher buildings 
in the District, a proposal long advocated 
by Engineer Commissioners Clark and 
Duke, and Walter N. Tobriner, president 
of the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia. 

Finally, title III of the Widnall- 
Multer bill would end the present sys- 
tem of grants-in-aid for commercial 
downtown renewal, and put Federal aid 
for such commercial renewal projects on 
a loan basis, Many cities have self- 
help programs of urban renewal which 
have not cost the Federal Government 
a dime. The urban renewal project in 
Arlington County is a notable example 
of such self-help, which has not cost 
the Federal Government money. Its 
proud citizens, including Representative 
JoEL T. BROYHILL, have said Arlington's 
suecessful program should be an example 
for the entire Nation. Other examples 
of self-help are: the Rochester, N. v., 
Midtown Plaza project; the Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Golden Triangle project; and the 
ge renewal project of Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Congressman Mutter stated, in intro- 
ducing H.R. 12818, that: 

There are several amendments to S. 628, 
recommended by the House District of Co- 
lumbia Committee, which must be consid- 
ered in any new bill, although not included 
in the study bill I have introduced today. 


I include, as part of my remarks, the 
text of H.R. 12779, the bill I have in- 
troduced to provide true urban renewal 
in the Nation’s Capital, a bill identical 
to H.R. 12818, which the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Mutter] cosponsored 
with me. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “District of Co- 
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lumbia Redevelopment, Planning, and Just 

Compensation Act of 1964”. 

TITLE I—DISTRICr OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOP- 
MENT ACT AMENDMENTS 

Sxc. 101. Section 20(1) of the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945 is 
amended by striking out the first parentheti- 
cal phrase and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: (as such projects are now or 
may hereafter be defined in title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949, including but not lim- 
ited to projects authorized without regard 
to the residential or nonresidential char- 
acter or reuse of the urban renewal area)”. 

Sec. 102. Section 3 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment Act of 1945 is 
amended by striking out subsection (r) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(r) ‘Slum area’ or ‘blighted area’ is a 
residential or nonresidential area, or com- 
bination thereof— 

“(1) which contains at least two environ- 
mental deficiencies, 

“(2) in which at least 20 per centum of 
the buildings contain at least one building 
deficiency, and 

“(3) in all parts of which environmental 
or bullding deficlencies are present to a 
reasonable degree (unless the redevelopment 
objectives or the necessity of bringing the 
project to a sound boundary require other- 
wise 


). 
“(s) ‘Environmental deficiency’ means— 
“(1) overcrowding or improper location 
of structures on the land, 
“(2) excessive dwelling unit density, 
“(3) conversions to incompatible types of 
uses, such as roominghouses among family 


dwellings, > 

“(4) obsolete building types, such as large 
residences or other buildings which through 
lack of use or maintenance have a blighting 
influence, 

“(5) detrimental land uses or conditions, 
such as incompatible uses, structures in 
mixed use, or adverse influences from noise, 
smoke, or fumes, 

“(6) unsafe, congested, poorly designed, or 
otherwise deficient streets, 

“(7) inadequate public utilities or com- 
munity facilities contributing to unsatisfac- 
tory living conditions or economic decline, or 

“(8) other equally significant environment 
deficiencies. 

“(t) ‘Building deficiency’ means— 

“(1) defects to a point warranting clear- 


ce, 
“(2) deteriorating condition because of a 
defect not correctable by normal mainte- 


nance, 

“(3) extensive minor defects which, taken 
collectively are causing the building to have 
a deteriorating effect on the surrounding 


area, 

“(4) inadequate original construction or 
alterations, 

“(5) Inadequate or unsafe plumbing, heat- 
ing, or electrical facilities, or 

“(6) other equally significant building 
deficiencies.” 

Sec. 103.- The District of Columbia Rede- 
velopment Act of 1945 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 25. Notwithstanding subsection (1) 
of section 20 or any other provision of this 
Act, after the date of enactment of this sec- 
tion the District Commissioners shall not 
approve any slum clearance and redevelop- 
ment project (as such term was defined in 
section 110(c) of the Housing Act of 1949 
as amended by section 311 of the Housing Act 
of 1954) unless the project area is an area— 

“(1) in which either— 

“(A) more than 50 per centum of the 
buildings (other than accessory outbuild- 
ings) are structurally substandard to a 
degree requiring clearance, or 

“(B) more than 20 per centum of the 
bulldings are structurally substandard to a 
degree requiring clearance, and additional 
clearance, in an amount bringing the total to 
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more than 50 per centum of the buildings, 
is warranted to effectively remove blighting 
influences; and 

“(2) which does not contain— 

“(A) an unfustifiably large number (i) of 
buildings proposed to be cleared which are 
structurally sound, or (ii) of parcels pro- 
posed to be acquired which are of basically 
sound property involving high-acquisition 
costs, or 

“(B) any building proposed to be clearer 
which is (i) of such quality and potential 
use that its retention is compatible with the 
achievement of the redevelopment objectives 
for the affected area, and (ii) capable of 
being improved and successfully integrated 
into such area after redevelopment.” 

Sec, 104. Subsection (d) of section 7 of 
the District of Columbia Redevelopment Act 
of 1945 is amended by striking out “and (3)" 
and inserting in Meu thereof the following: 
3) give satisfactory assurances that not less 
than 50 per centum of any rental housing or 
cooperative housing which may be con- 
structed on such real property under the plan 
will be designed primarily for occupancy by 
persons from the low- and middle-income 

ts of the population (as determined 
by the Agency); and (4)”. 

Sec. 105. (a) The first sentence of section 
20(d) of the District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Act of 1945 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “The Administrator is authorized to 
allow and credit to the District of Columbia 
such local grants-in-aid as are approvable 
pursuant to section 110(d) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 with respect to any project or 
projects undertaken by the Board of Com- 
missioners under a contract or contracts en- 
tered into under this section and assisted 
under title I of the Housing Act of 1949.“ 

(b) Section 20(d) of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “For the purposes of 
this subsection, the regular annual Federal 
contribution to the District of Columbia shall 
not be considered as a grant or subsidy within 
the meaning of section 110(d) of the Housing 
Act of 1949.” 

Sec. 106) The District of Columbia Rede- 
development Act is amended by adding after 
section 25 the following new section: 

“Sec. 26. (a) After the date of enactment 
of this section the District Commissioners 
shall not approve any redevelopment project 
unless a majority of the eligible voters, voting 
in a referendum conducted in accordance 
with subsection (c), approve such project. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section— 

“(1) the term ‘eligible voter“ means— , 

A) a qualified elector (as defined by sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of August 12, 1955 (D.C._ 
Code, sec. 1-1102)) who resides within the 
project area; 

“(B) a person conducting a business 
which has an establishment within the proj- 
ect area; and 

“(C) a person who owns real property lo- 
cated within the project area. 

“(2) the term ‘person’ means a person as 
defined in section 1 of title 1, United States 
Code. 


No person shall be entitled to vote more than 
once in any referendum conducted under this 
section. 


“(c) Each referendum referred to in sub- 


section (a) shall be conducted by the Board - 


of Elections of the District of Columbia (here- 
inafter referred to as Board“). Such refer- 
endums shall be held on a date fixed by the 
District Commissioners which shall be at 
least thirty days after the District Commis- 
sioners direct the Board to conduct such ref- 
erendum. The Board shall announce the 
referendum not later than three days after 
the District Commissioners direct it to hold 
such referendum, and the Board shall regis- 
ter eligible voters during a two-week period 
after such announcement and preceding such 
referendum, No person may vote in such 
referendum unless he is so registered. The 


October 12 


Act entitled ‘An Act to regulate the election 

of delegates representing the District of Co- 

ljumbla to national conventions, and for 

other purposes’, approved August 12, 1955 

(D.C, Code, sec. 1-1101 et seq.), shall apply 

to this section insofar as it is applicable.“ 
TITLE II—JUST COMPENSATION 


Sec. 201. The Congress finds that because 
the courts have given a restrictive construc- 
tion to the constitutional requirements that 
private property not be taken without just 
compensation, owners of and tenants on 
property condemned by the District of Co- 
lumbia have suffered financial losses for 
which they have no legal recourse. The Con- 
gress therefore establishes a policy of just 
compensation with the aim of compensating 
owners of land and their tenants as fully as 
possible for losses suffered by reason of the 
condemnation of such lands by the District 
of Columbia. 

Sec. 202. For the purposes of this title 

(a) The term “parcel” means a contiguous 
area of land in the District of Columbia in 
which one person has a possessory or fee 
simple interest, or several persons have an 
undivided possessory of fee simple interest. 

(b) The term “interest” means any interest 
in real property in the District of Columbia 
and includes future, nonpossessory, and 
leasehold interests. 

(c) The term “District of Columbia” in- 
cludes any de nt, agency, or instru- 
mentality of the District of Columbia which 
takes or damages an interest in real property 
in the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 203 (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b) the owner of an interest in a par- 
cel taken or damaged (within the meaning 
of section 7) by the District of Columbia 
shall receive compensation equal (in the case 
of a complete taking) to the actual value of 
the interest taken, or (in the case of damage 
or a partial taking) to the net diminution in 
actual value of the interest taken or dam- 


(b) The owner of an interest in a parcel 
taken or damaged (within the meaning of 
section 7) by the District of Columbia shall 
recelve compensation equal to the replace- 
ment cost of his interest in the parcel if— 

(1) he replaces or reproduces his interest 
in the parcel as a proximate result of— 

(A) such taking or the imminence there- 
of, or (B) such damage or the imminence 
thereof if such damage will render the parcel 
substantially unfit for the use to which he 
theretofore put it, and 

(2) replacement cost exceeds the com- 
pensation to which he is entitled under sub- 
section (a). 

(c) Any person entitled to compensation 
under subsection (a) or (b) shall also be 
entitled to reasonable attorney's fees incurred 
in securing such compensation. 

Sec. 204. Each head of a department, 
agency, or instrumentality of the Dsitrict of 
Columbia, as soon as he ascertains that he 
will take or damage an interest in a parcel, 
shall estimate the amount of compensation 
to which each person will be entitled under 
section 3 by reason of such taking or dam- 
age. Upon application of the person so en- 
titled, such head of a department, agency, or 
instrumentality shall make an advance pay- 
ment of 90 per centum of such estimated 
amount. Advance payments shall be avail- 
able to such person not later than fifteen 
days after notice of taking of the parcel 
(or, in the case of damage, notice of taking 
of the adjacent parcel). In the event that 
the amount due such person, after final 
judgment in eminent domain or other pro- 
ceedings, exceeds the amount of the advance 
payment, the excess shall bear interest from 
the date of such notice. 

Sec, 205. (a) For the purposes of this title, 
actual value of an interest (other than 3 
tenant's interest in a leasehold) is the great- 
est amount a ve purchaser would 
have offered for the interest had it been 
offered for sale on the date of taking. 
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(b) The actual value of a tenant’s interest 
in a leasehold is the greatest amount that 
would be offered to purchase the tenant's 
interest by a prospective assignee willing to 
assume the obligations of the lease. 

(c) Net diminution of actual value is the 
amount by which the actual value of an 
interest in a parcel before the parcel is taken 
or damaged exceeds the market value of such 
interest after such taking or damage. 

(d) In computing the actual value of an 
interest under subsections (a), (b), and (c), 
there shall be excluded any change in value 
resulting from the imminence of the taking 
or damage of the interest. 

Src, 206. (a) For the purposes of this title, 
replacement is the entire cost of acquiring 
a substantially similar interest to reproduce 
the interest which the owner or occupant 
Previously possessed, including— 

(1) the purchase price of land, buildings, 
improvements, and equipment necessary to 
reproduce the interest which the owner or 
occupant previously possessed; 

(2) all moving expenses, including expen- 
ses incidental to the move for storage, in- 
surance, and temporary quarters; 

(3) profits lost and overhead expenses in- 
curred during any perlod of interruption 
of a business and, in the case of a landlord, 
loss of rentals resulting from tenants’ de- 
parture because of the imminence of the 
taking; 

(4) installation of fixtures and equipment 
in the new location; 

(5) costs of advertising and special promo- 
tions incidental to reopening a business; 

(6) attorney's fees, commissions, and other 
costs incidental to acquiring the new prop- 
erty; and 

(7) duplication of taxes, interest, and rent. 

(b) In cases where a person replaces an 
interest which he previously possessed with 
property substantially different in value, al- 
lowance shall be made in the computation 
of the purchase price under subsection (a) 
(1) to reflect such difference. Market value 
of the interest which such person previously 
possessed may be considered in fixing the 
allowance. 

(c) In cases where this section applies to 
parcels partly taken or damaged there shall 
be a deduction from replacement cost equal 
to the market value (after the taking or 
damage) of the parcel replaced. 

Src. 207. (a) For the purposes of this title, 
& taking is any acquisition by means of emi- 
nent domain of the right of possession to 
any parcel or to a part of a parcel or the 
title to any interest in a parcel or part of 
& parcel. 

(b) For the purposes of this title, a parcel 
is damaged if— 

(1) the exercise by the District of Colum- 
bia of the power of eminent domain results 
in a net diminution of the actual value of the 
Parcel, and 

(2) the parcel is adjacent to a parcel taken 
by the District of Columbia, 

Sec. 208. This title shall not apply to any 
Proceedings in eminent domain commenced 
before the date of enactment of this Act. 


TITLE II— MISCELLANEOUS 


Sec, 301. The following provisions of law 
regulating the height of buildings in the 
District of Columbia are repealed: 

(1) An Act entitled “An Act to regulate 
the height of buildings in the District of 
Columbia”, approved June 1, 1910 (36 Stat. 
452; D.C. Code, secs. 5-401—5-409), as 
amended. 

(2) Section 6 of the Act of June 20, 1938 
(52 Stat. 798; D.C. Code, sec. 5-418). 

Sec. 302. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, real property in the District of 
Columbia shall be assessed for purposes of 
the real property tax at its fair market value 
(or at a ratio of such value applied uniform- 
ly throughout the District), determined on 
the basis of its highest and best use in con- 
formity with applicable zoning laws and reg- 
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ulations regardless of the actual improve- 
ments or lack of improvements thereon. 

Sec. 303. (a) Section 102 of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(h) In connection with any project on 
land in the District of Columbia which is to 
be redeveloped for nonresidential and non- 
public use, the Administrator may make 
loans to the District of Columbia or local 
public agencies. Such loans shall be in such 
amounts not exceeding two-thirds of the 
aggregate net project cost of the projects, be 
secured in such manner, and be repaid with- 
in such period (not exceeding ten years from 
the date of the obligations evidencing the 
loans), as May be deemed advisable by the 
Administrator. Such loans shall bear inter- 
est at such rate (not less than the going 
Federal rate plus one-half of 1 per centum) 
as the Administrator may specify; except 
that such a loan shall bear no interest for 
any period prior to the date on which the 
land involved is sold or otherwise disposed of 
by the District of Columbia or local public 
agency for redevelopment. The provisions 
of this section which are applicable to loans 
made pursuant to subsections (a) and (b) 
shall apply to loans made pursuant to this 
subsection to the extent not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this subsection.” 

(b) Section 103(a)(1) of such Act is 
amended by adding before the period at the 
end thereof the following “: And 
further, That the Administrator shall not 
make any contract for capital grant with re- 
spect to a project in the District of Columbia 
the reuse of which will be predominantly 
nonresidential and nonpublic, except as spe- 
cifically provided in clause (2) of the last 
paragraph of section 110(c)”. 

(c) Section 110(c) of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“With respect to the District of Columbia, 
financial assistance shall not be extended 
under this title with respect to any urban 
renewal area in the District of Columbia 
which is not predominantly residential in 
character and which, under the urban re- 
newal plan therefor, is not to be redeveloped 
for predominantly residential or public uses; 
except that (1) if the governing body of the 
local public agency determines that the re- 
development of such area for predominantly 
nonresidential or nonpublic uses is n 
for the proper development of the commu- 
nity, the Administrator may extend financial 
assistance under section 102(h) for an urban 
renewal project in such area providing such 
redevelopment, and (2) if the governing 
body of the local public agency certifies to 
the Administrator, and the Administrator 
affirmatively finds, that all residential rede- 
velopment which is necessary or appropriate 
in the community (including but not lim- 
ited to the residential redevelopment neces- 
sary to carry out the workable program in 
full) has been completed, and that specific 
additional nonresidential redevelopment is 
necessary for the proper development of the 
community, the Administrator may extend 
financial assistance under section 102(h), or 
under section 103(a) (but only within the 
limits imposed by this paragraph as in effect 
immediately prior to the enactment of this 
Act), for a project in such area providing 
such additional nonresidential redevelop- 
ment.“ 


Congressman Sherman Lloyd 


SPEECH 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join my colleague, the gentleman from 
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Utah, in expressing my deep respect for 
SHERMAN LLoyD. During his brief 2 
years in Congress, he has demonstrated 
himself to be a man of the highest integ- 
rity, tremendous energy, courage, and 
conviction. His dedication to his party 
and his country has been apparent 
throughout his service. It has been a 
high privilege for me to serve with this 
able legislator and dedicated American, 


Congressman Shriver Reports on 88th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, in keep- 
ing with my policy of informing the citi- 
zens of the Fourth Congressional District 
of Kansas of my activities as their Con- 
gressman in the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives, I submit for the Recorp this 
fourth annual report which highlights 
the 2d session of the 88th Congress. 

The Congress actually has been in al- 
most continuous session since January, 
1963. The first session of the 88th Con- 
gress was the fifth longest in our Na- 
tion's history—ending finally on Decem- 
ber 30, 1963. The second session ended 
on October 3, 1964. 

SHRIVER VOTING RECORD 


More than 15,000 bills and resolutions 
were introduced during the 88th Con- 
gress in both the House and Senate. 
Your Congressman since coming to the 
House of Representatives has an attend- 
ance record of 95 percent. J 

It would be impossible, of course, to 
discuss in this report the more than 635 
public laws passed in the 88th Congress. 
There are many which I supported, and 
others I opposed as not in the best in- 
terest of my Nation and district, My de- 
cisions were based upon careful deliber- 
ation, the views of my constituents, and 
my considered judgment of each pro- 


Following is a partial summary of im- 
portant actions and my voting position: 

Tax reduction: I voted for personal 
and corporate tax cuts amounting to 
$11.5 billion after the President reduced 
total budget requests to Congress for 
fiscal 1965 by $3.6 billion. I supported 
action which further reduced the Presi- 
dent’s budget by another $4 billion, 
further justifying thé tax reduction. 

Defense appropriations: I supported 
the Defense Department appropriations 
for fiscal 1965 in the amount of $46.7 bil- 
lion and I insisted upon additional re- 
search and development funds requested 
by the Air Force for a new follow-on 
manned aircraft. 

Education: I a program of 
grants and loans for college building con- 
struction, an expanded vocational edu- 
cational program, and extension of the 
National Defense Education Act and 
Public Laws 874 and 815 which provide 
financial assistance to federally impact- 
ed school districts. The Fourth District 
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will be receiving approximately 82% mil- 
lion in such assistance. It was my 
privilege to sponsor successfully legisla- 
tion extending Public Laws 874 and 815 
for a 2-year period in the Ist session of 
the 88th Congress. In addition, I suc- 
cessfully sponsored legislation extend- 
ing Federal payments in lieu of taxes on 
federally owned facilities to school dis- 
tricts, such as Derby and the Sedgwick 
County schools. 

Social security: I supported in the 
House a bipartisan measure increasing 
social security benefits for our senior 
citizens to keep up with the increased 
cost of living. Unfortunately, the ad- 
ministration leadership in the Senate re- 
fused to delete a hastily added medicare 
program to be financed by a substantial 
increase in social security taxes. 

Foreign policy: I supported a joint 
resolution passed by the Congress, and 
requested by the President, supporting a 
policy of American determination and 
firmness in Vietnam. I also supported a 
Republican motion to reduce foreign aid 
spending by $248 million with cuts in 
economic assistance funds. When this 
effort failed, I opposed the foreign aid 
appropriation bill calling for expenditure 
of $3.3 billion this year. 

Federal pay raise: At a time when we 
are asking labor and management to 
hold the line and check inflation, I could 
not conscientiously vote for a bill to 
raise my own salary as well as the sal- 
aries of many high Government officials. 
Without question, there are Federal em- 
ployees in the low and medium salary 
range who need salary adjustment, but 
we were dealing with an omnibus bill 
containing a great number of unaccept- 
able and costly provisions. 

Debt ceiling: Congress has raised the 
debt ceiling six times in little more than 
2 years. I have opposed these increases 
each time. The last increase moved the 
debt ceiling to $324 billion. Our present 
debt is over $315 billion. 

Conservation: I supported significant 
legislation passed by Congress this year 
which will establish a land and water 
conservation fund to aid development of 
greater recreation facilities and create 
water resources research centers 
throughout the Nation. 

Poverty bill: The war against poverty 
is not new. However, in this election 
year the majority in Congress succeeded 
in creating a vast new bureau and au- 
thorized more than $1 billion in spending 
on various retread programs of the 
thirties. I have supported the efforts 
of many private organizations, local and 
State governments as well as the 42 ex- 
isting programs of. the Federal Govern- 
ment which long have been fighting pov- 


erty. 
SHRIVER COMMITTEE SERVICE 


It was my privilege to continue my 
service as a member of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. The committee 
this year held extensive hearings on a 
number of legislative proposals which 
would permit voluntary prayer in the 
public schools. Significant civil rights 
legislation was also reported from the 
committee and passed by Congress. 

In the 88th Congress, I served as 
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ranking member of the Claims Subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee. 
Forty-three public and six hundred and 
fifty-five private bills were assigned to 
the subcommittee. The subcommittee 
gave full and careful consideration to 
these measures which requested appro- 
priations of over $15 million. Favorable 
action was recommended on only 245, 
and 199 of these carried appropriations 
of less than a million dollars—a savings 
of over $14 million. 
SERVING CONSTITUENTS 


In addition to the important legisla- 
tive responsibilities of this congressional 
office, I have continued to assist and serve 
my constituents, to the best of my abil- 
ity, in their individual relationships and 
problems with the Federal Government. 

During the year my staff and I held 
540 conferences with 62 different agen- 
cies in Washington in behalf of the 
Fourth District citizens. 

We received and replied to over 1,200 
requests for Government publications, 
documents, and information. 

I have read personally each piece of 
mail addressed to me from my district, 
and have dictated the replies to these 
communications. It may be of interest 
that from January 1 until October 3, 
1964, I received approximately 20,000 
first-class communications from con- 
stituents, 

It was gratifying to have nearly 1,300 
Kansans sign the guest book in my 
Washington office during this 2d session 
of the 88th Congress. 

OPINION POLL 

Approximately 72,000 questionnaires 
were mailed to Fourth District citizens 
with the help of volunteers this year. 
More than 13,000 citizens returned their 
opinion polls to me for tabulation. I re- 
spect the opinions of my constituents on 
the important issues of our time. 
Throughout my tenure in Congress, 
these polls have been helpful to me in 
determining the thinking of Kansans on 
domestic and international legislative 
matters. 

PERSONAL CONTACT 

In addition to the annual poll and the 
mail from home, I have made frequent 
trips back to the district for personal 
visitations and speeches. In 1964, I re- 
turned to the Fourth District from 
Washington on the average of twice 
monthly. 

FLOOD CONTROL-WATER CONSERVATION 

Fourth District public works projects 
for flood control purposes received ap- 
propriations totaling $5,228,000 for the 
1965 fiscal year. The Cheney Reservoir, 
which will be a reality in 1965, is sched- 
uled to receive $1,480,000; $3 million was 
appropriated for continued construction 
of the Marion Reservoir and Dam; 
and $688,000 was appropriated for con- 
tinued construction on the Council 
Grove Dam. In addition, $60,000 was 
approved for a continuing study of flood 
control problems on the Arkansas River, 
including the Halstead and Sedgwick 
areas. 

ACADEMY COMPETITION 

Each year it is my privilege to make 

certain nominations to the outstanding 
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service academies of our Nation. Nomi- 
nees selected by me compete in academy- 
administered examinations for the final 
appointments. Those chosen by the 
academies in 1964 were as follows: Rich- 
ard E. Nelson, of Burdick, Kans., U.S. Air 
Force Academy; Neil D. Hughes, of God- 
dard, Kans.; James R. Swinney, of 
Wichita, Kans., and Wallace Co. Maga- 
than III, of Marion, Kans., U.S. Military 
Academy; Harland W. Jones, Jr., of 
Wichita, Kans., and Richard Lee Mas- 
ters, of Wichita, Kans., U.S. Naval 
Academy. 

I take this opportunity to extend my 
sincere appreciation to the citizens of my 
district for their cooperation and sup- 
port. It is a pleasure and privilege for 
me to represent them in Congress. 


The Honorable Don Bruce 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
MATHIAS]. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding so that I 
may asosciate myself with the remarks 
of the distinguished gentleman in the 
well, the remarks of the minority leader 
and of our colleagues from the State of 
Indiana. 

Don Bruce has spoken often for me in 
my district in Maryland and I am very 
happy to say a few words for him and to 
him today in the House. On many oc- 
casions Don has come into Maryland at 
my request to address various groups on 
matters of public interest. He has al- 
ways brought with him good will, good 
information, and has brought to the 
audiences that he has addressed a new 
concept and understanding of public 
issues. 

In the time we have served in the 
House together—and we came here to- 
gether—Don Bruce and I have on oc- 
casion differed on specific issues, but I 
think that the votes that we have cast 
have all been good Republican votes in 
the sense that we are both seeking to 
preserve in this country individual free- 
dom, to preserve and maintain the mar- 
ketplace of America as a center of free 
enterprise. 

Don’s many visits to Maryland have 
emphasized the fact that the party in 
which we share membership is a great 
national party, drawing from its roots 
many sources of inspiration and guidance 
and comprehending all the concerns 
and interests of America. 

I hope that as Don goes on to other 
work he will continue to carry with him 
this message that our party is one of the 
great and positive influences which 18 
moving forward in America today, cover- 
ing a broad spectrum of American life. 

I thank the gentleman. 
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Final Report of 88th Congress to the 
People of the 3d Congressional Dis- 
trict, New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
this Congress I have sent out to my con- 
stituents three comprehensive reports on 
my activities in Washington. The fol- 
lowing is the last of these three: 

Your WASHINGTON REPORT 
(From: STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, Representa- 
tive, Third District, New York) 

Dan FRIEND: The 88th Congress, now 
closes its books, after 2 long, busy years of 
proposals, deliberations, debates, votes—and 
solid accomplishments. 

A legislative body must be judged not only 
by the wise, prudent, necessary laws it en- 
acts, but also by the unwise, imprudent, 
unnecessary measures it rejects. The 88th 
has had its share of both. On balance, this 
Congress has been one of achievement. It 
has been a long Congress; our 1963 session 
lasted until Christmas, and this 1964 session 
continued far beyond our normal summer 
adjournment date. Even so, I have been 
recorded on better than 92 percent of our 
House votes. 

After the late President Kennedy sub- 
mitted his 1963 legislative program, I sent 
you my first report (March 1963) on the 
Prospects for the 88th Congress. In March 
1964, after President Kennedy’s tragic death 
and the succession of President Johnson, I 
sent you my second report covering 1963 and 
the outlook for 1964. This, my third and 
final report on the 88th, summarizes what 
We've accomplished in the past 8 months. 

The tax cut has become law. I yoted for 
the 1964 tax-cut bill because (unlike the 1963 
Proposal) it was coupled with the President's 
firm promise to cut spending, and his budget 
trimmed to that end. As a member of the 
tax-writing House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, I have always supported lower taxes, as 
& stimulant to individual and business 
initiative—the foundation of our free enter- 
Prise system. But—lower taxes mean less 
Government income, and therefore must be 
Matched by less U.S. spending, to prevent 
big deficits and increased debt. The Presi- 
dent's bill recognized this principle of balance 
between income and expenses. 

It's simple enough to promise a balanced 
budget, but only stern attention to Govern- 
Ment economy can assure that the promise 
is kept. I have voted no on those Presiden- 
tial and congressional spending proposals 
Which are unnecessary or too high, and 
Which would throw the budget into the red. 

There is still plenty of room for improve- 
Ment in our tax structure. I was most 
Pleased to hear the President propose 1965 
Cuts in consumer excise taxes on items 
Tanging from lipsticks to auto tires to phone 
Calls. For years, I have been urging that 
Such taxes be eliminated. Most of them were 
Passed as temporary, “emergency” wartime 
levies; the emergencies have long ended, and 
these taxes must go. 

A stabilized U.S. debt limit would encour- 
age balanced budgets. If our national debt 
(now more than $1,700 for every person in 

ca) hits a firm, legally limited ceiling, 
there can be no more borrowing to cover 
Rew deficits caused by excessive spending— 
Which must then stop. This June, I cast 
my fourth vote of this Congress against an- 
other increase in the debt limit, this time to 
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$324 billion. Unfortunately, the increase 
passed; the “debt limit” is really no limit at 
all. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 has become 
law. I voted for it, as I have for earlier laws 
to protect the rights of all Americans regard- 
less of race, creed, color, or national origin. 
We must now give this new law a chance 
to work—to be tested in the courts and in 
practice, the American way. 

Violence, bloodshed, bombing, looting, de- 
struction, attacks on law-enforcement offi- 
cers—none of these has any place in our 
country. Wherever these crimes occur, who- 
ever may be responsible for inciting them, 
they hurt the cause of freedom. Terror in 
the streets must stop. 

Americans believe in the rule of law—not 
the rule of the mob. 

“Busing” of schoolchildren beyond their 
home neighborhoods is the concern of many 
people who've communicated with me. 
There is a Federal interest here; we are reg- 
ularly asked to help the States cover ex- 
penses of their schools. Extradistance 
“busing” would add to those expenses—un- 
necessarily, I feel. 

I firmly believe that carting children away 
from nearby schools, whether to achieve a 
greater “racial mix“ or for any other reason, 
is wrong. Parents buy homes with neighbor- 
hood schools in mind; no mother, whatever 
her race, wants her child to spend extra, tir- 
ing hours riding between home and a distant 
school. I oppose any use of Federal funds 
to finance the breakup of our neighborhood 
school system. 

The right of Americans to pray in public 
places still is not guaranteed. Since I signed 
the petition to force House consideration of 
the “school prayer amendment,” stalled in 
committee, hearings have been held. If and 
when the amendment reaches the floor, I 
shall vote for it. Failure to add the right to 
public prayer to our specific constitutional 
guarantees cannot be postponed. 

An increasing flood of obscene and porno- 
graphic material in the U.S. mails, directed 
mainly at impressionable youngsters, led 
me to support new legislation strengthening 
the ban on use of the mails by profit-seeking 
smut peddlers. 

Reapportionment of State legislatures is a 
major issue, now that the Supreme Court 
has told all the States to reapportion both 
their legislative houses on the basis of popu- 
lation alone. As an attorney and a student 
of constitutional law, I do not agree that 
this was ever intended by the Founding 
Fathers—who deliberately set up the U.S. 
Senate on the geographical basis of two Sen- 
ators per State, without regard to popula- 
tion. Why an opposite standard for the 
States? Of the remedies suggested for this 
unprecedented ruling, I prefer the DIRKSEN, 
Republican, of Illinois, approach: a delay, to 
amend the Constitution leaving the matter 
in the hands of the people of the States, 
where it properly belongs. 

The Urban Mass Transport Act, a Presi- 
dential proposal designed to help States solve 
their mounting problems of large-scale trans- 
portation of people and goods through ever- 
more-congested city and suburban areas, has 
become law. I voted for it; it should prove 
beneficial to Long Island's residents and 
economy. 

The Defense Department must shoulder 
the blame for new unemployment in our air- 
craft and defense-related industries which 
depend largely upon U.S. contracts, The in- 
genuity, efficiency, and capability of our lo- 
cal firms are every bit as great as they ever 
were—but the Department's arbitrary policy 
of sudden and unannounced contract shifts 
and cancellations, abandonment of multi- 
million-dollar projects, closing of vital in- 
stallations, and deactivation of Reserve units 
has caused undue hardship. 

All of our Long Island Congressmen, 
regardless of party, have voted for the De- 
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fense Department's fund requests. Through 
the bipartisan New York Steering Commit- 
tee” of six, headed by Representative CELLER, 
Democrat, of Brooklyn, and of which I am 
a member, we are protesting this hasty down- 
grading of Long Island defense industries 
and lack of reconversion planning, and de- 
manding to know the reasons behind it. 

“Medicare,” the King-Anderson bill to pro- 
vide limited hospital and nursing-home ac- 
commodations for the aged under social 
security, died in our Ways and Means Com- 
mittee when its own author, Representative 
Kinc, Democrat, of California, declined to 
offer it for a vote. He proposed instead a 
new social security amendment raising pay- 
ments 5 percent (with higher taxes and wage 
base to cover them), making widows eligible 
at 60 and covering certain groups previously 
omitted. Our committee approved Mr. 
Krno’s proposal, 25 to 0, and I voted for it 
when it passed the House. 

Promedicare witnesses before our com- 
mittee have not been able to prove their 
claim that this law is badly needed; to learn 
for myself the extent of the need in our area, 
I asked (in my March 1964 report) for in- 
formation about any residents 65 or older 
who were denied physician-prescribed hospi- 
tal or after-hospital nursing-home care be- 
cause they were unable to pay for it. I am 
sincerely interested in this matter. 

My request was sent to more than 90,000 
homes in our district. In the ensuing 7 
months, I have received exactly four replies, 
which are being appropriately handled— 
without any so-called pauper’s oath, 

Our foreign policy continues to drift in 
what I again say is a risky, futile, foredoomed 
attempt to conciliate the Communists while 
spending billions to keep them in check. My 
request that the administration convert its 
shotgun foreign aid program to the intelli- 
gently pinpointed plan recommended by 
students of the problem, whereby our true 
friends abroad would be helped, has been 
ignored. I voted no“ on what I considered 
an excessive budget for this present slapdash 
aid, and “no” on U.S. export payments for 
products shipped to Communist countries, 
as well as the sale of surplus farm goods to 
Red Poland and Yugoslavia. There is ample 
evidence that much of what we send is di- 
verted to the USSR. 

The hapless Lao control commission, a 
United States mistake which has permitted 
Laos to fall largely into Communist hands, 
thereby becoming a “privileged” corridor for 
Red troop movements into embattled Viet- 
nam, asked us for an uncontrolled, “open- 
end,” unbudgeted appropriation of “neces- 
sary” funds. My vote was “no.” 

In Vietnam itself, Americans die. Defense 
Secretary McNamara commutes between 
Washington and Saigon, issuing alternately 
cheerful and gloomy statements as one gov- 
ernment after another is toppled by student 
mobs or military coups—while the Red Viet- 
cong pushes closer toward a victory which 
would surrender the heart of southeast Asia 
to Red Chinese domination. 

The House unanimously supported Presi- 
dent Johnson's naval counterattack against 
North Vietnamese warships which attacked 
units of our 7th Fleet, and against their 
land bases. We would have approved a 
stronger resolution, had one been offered. 
Attacks against Americans cannot be per- 
mitted to go unpunished—anywhere. 

The House also voted unanimously that 
the United States keep trying to have U.N. ar- 
rears paid up by delinquent nations. The 
U.N. Charter (art. 19) takes away a member's 
yote in the General Assembly when unpaid 
assessments equal or exceed its 2-year pay- 
ments. This should be enforced; it hasn't 
been. The United States now pays a heavy 
share of the U.N.’s expenses. We shouldn't 
have to pay other people's bills. 

Castro remains in tight control of Cuba. 
The Russians, brought in 2 years ago, leave 


intelligence planes out of the sky. There is 
no effective embargo against sales or ship- 
ments to Cuba by other countries—the em- 
bargo I have been urging since 1962. And 
we still aren’t sure those big missiles are 
gone, However, the Organization of Ameri- 
can States (OAS) has finally accepted as 
fact what I have been pointing out for 2 
years—that Castro is exporting Communist 
revolution throughout Latin America. All 
OAS governments (with the important ex- 
ception of Mexico) have voted to end diplo- 
matic and economic ties with Castro. Even 
though our State Department says it wasn't, 
this was a victory for U.S. policy in this 
hemisphere. = 

Our outdated immigration laws must be 
changed. By bill (H.R. 10893) to reunite 
families here by granting nonquota status 
which permits relatives abroad to enter the 
United States more easily, has been referred 
to the proper committee. I shall press for 
its passage; fortunately, I have been able to 
help in individual hardship cases in the 
past—now the law itself must do the job. 

Our farm policy needs an overhaul. Con- 
tinuing subsidies to wheat and cotton grow- 
ers amount to bread and garment taxes, be- 
cause they keep the cost of food and clothing 
high—while 80 percent of subsidy payments 
go to 20 percent of the farmers, the larger 
co-ops. Other subsidies to mill owners and 

make this a triple handout of your 
tax money. I voted against this program and 
against the meat import quotas and price- 
pegging coffee deals which artificially boost 
consumer prices of these items. 

The cleverly named antipoverty bill be- 
came law—without my support. I’ve been 
in Congress long enough not to vote for a 
bill just because of its high sounding title. 
We now spend $32 billion yearly aiding those 
who need help—only national defense gets a 
bigger share of the U.S. budget. The $1- 
billion-per-year poverty program, duplicating 
42 U.S. programs now in effect, will cost New 
York taxpayers $200 million in 1965, without 
finding any jobs for anyone or helping the 
elderly. There are two ways to end poverty 
in America: promote the economy by build- 
ing confidence, and focus special efforts on 
real problem areas, This law does neither. 

Some other major bills acted upon since 
last March (with my vote and my reasons, 
if not self-evident, and final House action) 
include pay increases for U.S. employees, in- 
cluding Congressmen (yes, but only if effec- 
tive after a new Congress is elected; passed). 
Better housing for servicemen (yes; passed). 
Establishment of a Technology Commission 
to study the effects of automation (yes; 
passed) and a land and water conservation 
fund (yes; passed). Earmark of 35 percent 
of Navy funds for private shipyards (no; 
this would have supported U.S. closing of 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard. It passed). 

Revise veterans’ disability and death pen- 
sions (yes; long overdue; unanimously 
passed). Housing Act of 1964 (yes; passed). 
A Canal Study Commission to report on a 
second transoceanic canal to supplement the 
obsolescent Panama Canal (yes; passed), 
Pesticide research to determine overall effects 
of bug killer drugs (yes; passed). The Agri- 
cultural Trade Act to sell surplus U.S. farm 
goods abroad, except to Red governments 
(yes; passed). 

Again let me say that I do appreciate your 
letters, wires, calls, and visits to my office 
(room 1627, New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C., 20515). I have been able 
to represent you better because you have let 
me know where you stand and why. Please 
keep your comments coming. I continue to 
be proud and honored to represent you. 
Yours Congressman, 

STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN. 
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The Metropolitan Dade County Community 
Relations Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, preju- 
dice is the most resisting barrier to equal 
opportunity for minority groups. Al- 
though the force of law can help break 
the barrier, it will take the understand- 
ing and the testimony of conscience 
which change minds and hearts to cause 
the barrier of prejudice to fall com- 
pletely. 

It is natural that the minds and hearts 
of men are formed by the prevailing 
views of the community in which they 
are born and live. And it is natural that 
the prevailing views of a community are 
determined largely by what the most re- 
spected men of the community recognize 
as right and just. Responsibility for the 
demise of prejudice rests largely with 
such men—the leaders in religion, in ed- 
ucation, in business, in civic affairs, and 
politics. 

Dade County, Fla., has given an exam- 
ple to every community in the Nation. 
The Negro in Dade County will be find- 
ing increasing opportunities in educa- 
tion, employment, and housing, as well 
as access to public acommodations be- 
cause community leaders of both races 
in Dade County assumed responsibility 
for bringing about in the minds and 
hearts of men a new recognition of hu- 
man dignity and of the right to equal 
opportunity. 

In the spring of 1963, religious leaders 
of Dade County, headed by Bishop Cole- 
man F. Carroll of the Catholic Diocese 
of Miami, joined with other community 
leaders and with the Miami-Dade Cham- 
ber of Commerce to urge formation of 
an interracial relations committee. 

Bishop Carroll, aside from his respon- 
sibilities within the Catholic diocese, is 
a great community leader. He has gone 
far beyond the call of his duties, and has 
interested himself in the problems of 
the aged, education, the Cuban refugees, 
and the betterment and welfare of all 
citizens. He has given, unstintingly, his 
time and his efforts to community and 
civic endeavors. 

On June 11, 1963, the Dade County 
Board of County Commissioners estab- 
lished the Metropolitan Dade County 
Community Relations Board. The Com- 
munity Relations Board is made up of 
white and Negro leaders in the fields of 
religion, education, medicine, business 
and industry, and journalism. 

The prevailing views of a community 
are based on inner consent. The com- 
munity relations board bases its activi- 
ties on just this immutable truth. It 
undertakes to evoke a wholehearted rec- 
ognition of the worth and rights of every 
person regardless of race, creed, or color. 
It necessarily undertakes to do so by 
means of conciliation, of educational 
programs, and of studies and reports. 
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The board effected remarkable prog- 
ress in community relations during its 
first year of existence. It has done so 
entirely by means of advice and persua- 
sion. In this way men will come to see 
eye-to-eye and to adjust themselves 
willingly to the rights of others. 

The community relations board is di- 
vided into four main committees dealing 
with four areas of social conflict: educa- 
tion, employment, housing, and public 
accommodations. 

The education committee undertook a 
study of the connection between segre- 
gation in schools and quality of educa- 
tion. It has surveyed the extent of such 
segregation. And it has investigated the 
steps which other communities have 
taken to assure equal educational oppor- 
tunity. 

The Education and Employment Com- 
mittees have cooperated in a program 
with school executive personnel and 
guidance counselors to encourage 
Negroes to obtain through scholastic and 
vocational training more education and 
skills corresponding to new job oppor- 
tunities. 

Among other accomplishments, the 
Employment Committee recommended 
to the Florida State Employment Service 
that a pilot project be set up to promote 
employment of members of minority 
groups. 

The Housing Committee has under- 
taken to persuade builders, realtors, and 
bankers to adopt voluntarily fair hous- 
ing practices. On June 9 and 10, 1964, 
the committee, together with the FHA 
and the President’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity in Housing, 
sponsored a seminar on open housing. 
With the assistance of the Communica- 
tions Committee, which provides media 
for communications with the public, the 
Housing Committee has undertaken a 
program of community education re- 
garding housing. The Housing Commit- 
tee has, moreover, sought to mediate 
situations in which blockbusting was al- 
legedly attempted. 

The Public Accommodations Commit- 
tee, through mediation and conciliation, 
has persuaded several motels and res- 
taurants to serve all customers who are 
well-behaved and properly dressed re- 
gardless of race or color, 

For the future, the Dade County Com- 
munity Relations Board will attempt to 
persuade businessmen to undertake an 
equal opportunity employers program. 
It plans further research and expects to 
make recommendations regarding equal 
opportunity in education. And it is de- 
termined to elicit sympathetic under- 
standing of Negroes’ housing problems. 

The new Federal Community Rela- 
tions Service created by the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 has a purpose similar to that 
of the Dade County Community Rela- 
tions Board. It is the duty of the Fed- 
eral Service “to provide assistance to 
communities and persons therein in re- 
solving disputes, disagreements, or diffi- 
culties relating to discriminatory prac- 
tices based on race, color, or national 
origin which impair the rights of persons 
in such communities under the Constitu- 
tion or laws of the United States.” 
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The Service has no authority to coerce 
anyone by the force of law. It can at- 
tempt conciliation only if it is invited 
to enter a dispute by one or both sides. 
It is meant to establish such communi- 
Cation between parties that mutual rec- 
Ognition of rights and duties—recogni- 
tion which can kardly be coerced or 
torced— will ensue. 

President Johnson could not have 
found a man better qualified by experi- 
ence and understanding to head the 
Community Relations Service than Le- 
Roy Collins. 

Governor Collins exemplifies the finest 
Qualities of southern statesmanship. 
Years of experience as Florida State rep- 
resentative, senator, and Governor have 
enabled him to acquire unusual under- 
Standing of the just hopes of the Negro 
Community. His profound respect for 
the rights of all persons—moral rights 
As well as legal rights—qualify him to 
bring about through conciliation will- 
ing assent to the obligations of justice 
Governor Collins himself said: 

This work of justice for all can succeed if 
the great mass of Americans will try, But it 
Will take gooa neighbors acting with re- 
Sponsibllity. It will take good manners and 
self-discipline, along with respect for law. 
The Community Relations Service will pro- 
vide a means for achieving compliance with- 
Out lawsuits. (Quoted on back of pamphlet 
entitled: “Facts About the Community Re- 
lations Service,” August 1964.) 


During July of this year, Mr. Collins, 
together with Secretary of Commerce 
Luther Hodges, former Governor of 
North Carolina, and Buford Ellington, 
former Governor of Tennessze, visited 
the Governors of several States—Vir- 
Sina, North Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
— offer Federal conciliation 

ce. 


pane’ Albertis Harrison, of Virginia, 


These gentlemen hope very much their 
Service will not be needed, but if it is, it 
Will be available. It will come at the local 
level if invited and if it can be helpful 
(Washington, D.C., Evening Star, July 16, 
1964, p. A-2.) 


eee Terry Sanford, of North Carolina, 


Im impressed that the Service Is not an 
enforcement agency. It will serve to better 
Telations of good will, (Ibid.) 


Cooperation between local community 
relations services like that of Dade 
County and the Federal Community Re- 
lations Service should create a network 
Of conciliation assistance capable of 
bringing about nationwide consensus re- 
€arding interracial justice. Such a con- 
Sensus is the only sure and enduring 
foundation of rights. 


The Honorable Harry R. Sheppard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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O; 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 
Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, as we approach the close of this 
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88th Congress the service of a most able 
and dedicated colleague of ours here in 
the House of Representatives, the Hon- 
orable Harry R. SHEPPARD of California, 
also draws to a close. Harry’s decision 
to retire is a regrettable one for the peo- 
ple of the United States. The efficient 
and untiring efforts that he has expended 
as the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Military Construction of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations have been a 
principal factor in the military strength 
of this country. 

After 28 years of service here in the 
House of Representatives, Harry SHEP- 
ParD has more than earned the right to 
put aside the heavy responsibilities he 
has shouldered so ably these many years 
and enjoy his retirement. 

In the many years that it has been 
my privilege to work with Harry SHEP- 
PARD, both of us being chairman of sub- 
committees of the House Appropriations 
Committee, a close friendship developed 
between us, a friendship that I shall miss, 
as well as the counsel and advice he has 
always so wisely given. I hope that op- 
portunities to renew this friendship will 
present themselves often in the coming 
years. 

The record that Harry SHEPPARD has 
made in the history of the House of Rep- 
resentatives should be an example for his 
successor. He will be sorely missed not 
only by his many friends here in Con- 
gress but also by the people of his dis- 
trict and the entire Nation. 


Hon. Roland V. Libonati 


SPEECH 
o 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, ROLAND V. LIisoNarTI, has had 
an assessment of his character made 
today by the Congress of which he has 
been a Member for so long. As a lawyer 
this record will mean a great deal to him. 
It is a measure of his worth as it has been 
judged by his colleagues and it weighs 
heavily in his favor. Not in memory can 
one recall such acclaim. He has been 
appreciated by his fellows, and from their 
judgment has come a picture of the co- 
plete man—a great legislator—constant 
in his devotion to his duties—knowledge- 
able in the matters before him for con- 
sideration—successful in seeking their 
solution—and always with a compas- 
sionate regard for his fellow Americans. 
A devoted husband who has had as a 
source of strength by his side his wonder- 
ful and charming wife—Jeannette; a 
fond father who looks with pride and joy 
upon a son who follows in his footsteps 
in training for the law at the Yale Law 
School; a friend in the true sense of that 
word to all who have served with him in 
the House. 

I have a strong personal affection for 
Inn and his family. He is an unusual 
man with talents so diverse and capaci- 
ties so large that every contact with him 
becomes an experience in itself. He may 
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rest with pride for he has left a mark on 
all of us which cannot but help us in the 
work we do. We will miss Lippy, as is 
clearly evident and we wish him success 
and good health in the years ahead. 


Barry Goldwater’s “Where I Stand” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us in the Republican Party are con- 
cerned over the numerous misrepresen- 
tations of the positions taken by Barry 
GotpwatTer on various issues facing our 
country today. 

As assistant to the chairman of the 
Republican platform committee for 
domestic affairs, it was my responsibility 
to study the suggested platform planks 
from each of our possible nominees. I 
was impressed. that these suggestions 
were 95 percent in agreement. In San 
Francisco, we openly debated our 5-per- 
cent disagreement; now it is time that 
we talked about the 95-percent area 
where our differences are with the John- 
son administration. 

President Lyndon Johnson has fuzzed 
his record by talking about some con- 
servative objectives, while pushing 
through Congress measures that contra- 
dict his words. 

When it comes to balancing a budget 
in times of prosperity, controlling in- 
flation, giving our farmers control over 
their own management decisions, pre- 
serving States rights and States re- 
sponsibilities, defending the individual 
from incessant bureaucratic intrusion, 
and pursuing peace through a policy of 
firmness and strength, we are united as 
Republicans. These are but a few of 
the many policies enunciated in our 1964 
Republican platform, “For the People.” 
Republicans stand united upon them, 
while the Johnson administration has, 
at best, given lipservice to them. 

Barry GOLDWATER has spoken out in 
this campaign in favor of a constitutional 
amendment to permit prayer and Bible 
reading under voluntary circumstances 
in our public schools and in public places. 
He has spoken out for a constitutional 
amendment to permit States to apportion 
one house of their State legislature on a 
basis other than population. The Re- 
publican platform calls for both these 
amendments. The Democratic platform 
is silent on both issues. It is my convic- 
tion that the opposition is avoiding the 
discussion of such crucial issues facing 
our country today by misrepresenting the 
position of Barry GOLDWATER on tactical 
nuclear weapons, social security and a 
myriad of other issues. 

I recommend to my colleagues and to 
all Americans a careful reading of the 
book, “Where I stand,” by Barry GOLD- 
WATER. This is a clear, honest, and di- 
rect statement by Mr. GOLDWATER him- 
self. It is an answer to those who mis- 
quote or distort the position of Barry 
GOLDWATER for partisan purposes. I am 
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sending copies of this book to all of my 
Republican committeemen in the 38th 
Congressional District and to others who 
have contributed substantially to the Re- 
publican cause. 


Nebraska First District Poll Results 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently submitted a series of 10 questions 
to every mailing address in the First Dis- 
trict of Nebraska. The questions cov- 
ered current issues in Congress. The 
answers I have received indicate ma- 
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jority opinion in the First Nebraska Dis- 
trict is not in tune with the administra- 
tion. 

In fact, as I read and reread the 
answers, Iam convinced that this admin- 
istration and the First District are miles 
apart in thinking. What this adminis- 
tration regards as progress my people 
apparently look upon as sheer waste. 

Many replies carried marginal notes, 
two of which are unusual enough to bear 
repeating. The note were written in 
reference to question No. 1 which asked: 
Do you think our crash program to 
land a man on the moon is worth its 
cost?” One reply said: “If God had 
wanted them on the moon, he would have 
created them there.” 

Another said: “What is the adminis- 
tration trying to do? Create another 
country to help with foreign aid?“ 

Here are the questions and the per- 
centage of answers yes“ and “no”: 


Percent— 
Yes | No | opin- 
1. Do you think our crash program to land a man on the moon is worth {ts cost ~--| 28.0 | 72.0 2.0 
2. Do you believe government spending in excess of its Income is good for the economy? — 10.0 | 89.0 1.0 
3. Should we continue to guarantee credit for Communist purchase of wheat or other com- 
285353 e e 9 46 ko 
z you favor g SERS À x 
5. Do you favor medicare for 5 by an increase in social security taxes?. 26.0 | 72.5 1.5 
E DS SO MI a tow Bolts eon ta porary en TAAA EES ene eee S -į 26.0 | 65.0 9.0 
7. Do you favor s reduction in Federal control and regulation of agriculture . 81.0 | 16.0 3.0 
8. Do you think we should make sizable reductions in our foreign aid expenditures? 82.0 | 16.0 2.0 
9. Are you sat! -| 31.5 | 62.5 60 
10. Do you -| 11.5 | 85.0 3.5 
Hon. Albert Rains Peruvian Airlines 
SPEECH EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or or 
OF TEXAS OF FLORIDA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 30, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
ALBERT Rarxs, who has devoted the best 
part of his life to representing his fellow 
man in the legislative halls of both the 
State legislature of his native State of 
Alabama and the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington, D.C., has announced 
his retirement from the House. 

It has often been said that probably 
one of the largest investments the aver- 
age man will ever make in his life is the 
purchase of a home, and ALBERT RAINS 
has worked hard and long to provide the 
best home loan program in the world. 
He is recognized as a foremost authority 
in this field. Many of his bills to pro- 
vide better farm housing, college hous- 
ing, and nursing homes are now law 
of the land. 

ALBERT Rains was always concerned 
with the little man, and I know that 
whatever he undertakes in the future, 
this concern will always be with him. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, Aero- 
lineas Peruanos—Peruvian Airlines 
with offices in principle cities throughout 
this hemisphere including Washington, 
D.C., and Miami, Fla., started flying in 
1957 and now operates modern Ameri- 
can manufactured aircraft including jets 
and flown by veteran American captains 
to more countries in South America than 
any other airline. 

I wish to commend this airline and 
its technical director and general man- 
ager, Mr. C. N. Shelton, on the Ameri- 
can pioneer spirit of its operation and 
excellence of service without Govern- 
ment subsidy or governmental financial 
assistance of any kind whatsoever. This 
is typical of the great spirit needed to 
promote better relations with our Latin 
American countries in making valuable 
ties with transportation, tourist trade 
and the general exchange of people 
within these countries. 
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Clyde Ellis, Great Friend of REA, Looks 
at the Record Before the Bowie-Cass 
Electric Cooperative at Douglass ville, 
Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend, Clyde Ellis, lived up to his ad- 
vance notices when he spoke about the 
REA and co-ops recently at Douglass- 
ville, Tex. 

I wonder whether the people of Amer- 
ica who have benefited by the REA pro- 
gram and the great work of the electric 
cooperatives will ever know their debt to 
Clyde Ellis. He has fought, as I believe 
he will fight up until the end of his days, 
for the great mass of people who are 
dependent upon the REA. 

In ancient Greece, they used to give a 
laurel wreath to those who served best. 
Here in America, A.D. 1964, we should 
figure out some way to acknowledge to 
the living public servants, such as Clyde 
Ellis, our appreciation for their efforts. 


Parenthetically, Clyde Ellis looks at 
the record regarding some gentlemen 
running for high public office in our land. 
The record is so astonishingly good on 
the one hand, and so frightful on the 
other, that those who believe with Clyde 
Ellis in electric co-ops and the REA 
should have no difficulty in deciding how 
they are going to vote. For the RECORD, 
here is Clyde Ellis’ fine speech: 

I am indeed honored to be invited to speak 
at the 25th annual meeting of the Bowie- 
Cass Electric Cooperative. This is truly a 
historic occasion marking as it does a quar- 
ter of a century of continuous progress in 
bringing a new and better life to the thou- 
sands of rural people in your service area. 

As member-owners of Bowie-Cass Electric, 
I congratulate you on the outstanding suc- 
cess you have achieved. From very modest 
beginnings in the late 1930’s, your cooper- 
ative has assumed a place of prominence in 
this part of Texas. I am told your member- 
ship of 12,000 is 24 times what it was in 
1939. And that you not only have brought 
modern service to all who wish it, but have 
also reduced the average cost per kilowatt- 
hour of electricity 33 percent below what it 
was 25 years ago. 

Though your past growth has been im- 
pressive, your manager, E. H. Florence, tells 
me that system studies reveal that your co- 
operative will experience even greater growth 
in the next 25 years. By 1973, for example. 
it is predicted that you members will require 
double the amount of electricity that you 
are presently using. So you can see that you 
have a big task ahead to keep up with the 
ever-increasing demands for electric power. 

You are fortunate in having a manager of 
E. H. Florence's abilities to manage your co- 
operative. He and his staff deserve a great 
deal of credit for the job they are doing in 
your behalf. In my book, E. H.“ is one of 
the most able co-op managers in the Nation. 
Of course he is supported by a great oats 
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of directors whom you elect. These board 
members give generously of their time and 
talent and deserve much credit, 

Besides what the co-op has meant to you 
members, it has also contributed importantly 
to the well-being of many other people in 
this section of the State. For instance, it 
has provided new opportunities and more 
business for many folks in the towns, 

Nationally, surveys show that the 5 million 
rural families served by rural electric sys- 
tems buy more than a billion dollars worth 
of electrical appliances a year. That im- 
pressive amount helps keep a lot of city folks 
employed. 

I am sure that there are many of you in 
the audience today who still remember what 
it was like to Hve without electricity. And 
that doesn’t make you so old. I remember, 
and you don’t see many gray hairs on my 


Before I became your employee 22 years 
ago— as general manager of your national as- 
sociation, that’s what I am—I spent many 
years trying to help farmers and rural people 
obtain the benefits of modern electric sery- 
2 which had been denied to them for 80 
ong, 

Like many of you here this afternoon, I 
grew up on a farm and know firsthand what 
It was like to live without indoor plumbing, 
lights, refrigerators, and the host of other 
Wonderful things that electricity makes pos- 
Sible. That was in the Ozark hill country 
of northwest Arkansas. 

While I was still actively farming, I joined 
together with some of my neighbors to help 
get a rural electric cooperative started. A 
lot of you people were doing the very same 
thing here in Texas. 

If I live to be a hundred, III never forget 
that day when we flipped the switch and the 
lights went on. I'll bet a lot of you folks 
remember that day, too—the day when you 
first got electricity from the co-op, 

We had tried to get electricity for many 
years before the Rural Electrification Ad- 
Ministration came into being. We had 
literally begged the commercial power com- 
Panies to serve us, but they just laughed in 
Our faces. I know that for a fact. My dad 
and I went to the power company office. I 
Buess they saw something funny in a bunch 
Of farmers wanting electricity. They told us 
frankly that we might just as well forget 
about ever getting electricity. Even after 
the Congress passed the Rural Electrification 
Act and President Roosevelt signed it into 
law In 1936, the power companies refused to 

the funds from REA, which they 
he have and should have, to bulld the 
es. 

But we were determined to get electricity, 
Just as you people were. And just as you 
did, we formed our own nonprofit coopera- 
tive to serve ourselves. And people in a 
thousand other places in the Nation orga- 
nized cooperatives for the same purpose. 
And with loans from REA, one of the greatest 
Success stories of modern times was written. 

About 1,000 rural electrics in 46 States 
bring electricity to almost 20 million people, 
about one-tenth of our population. And 
they serve all the people in their rural areas. 
Not just those who are close to well-traveled 
roads, but to the people who live back in 
the hills and hollows as well. REA loans, 
Coupled with local initiative, provide an in- 
*piring example of cooperation between gov- 
ernment and citizens, 

No history of the rural electrification pro- 
Bram could possibly contain the names of all 
or the men and women who deserve recog- 
nition for the leadership they gave. But I 
um certain that it would be impossible to 
Write such a history without devoting many, 
Many pages to the part that Texans have 
Played. No historian of rural electrification 
Could fail to cite the leadership of such stal- 
Warts as the great and beloved Texas Con- 
Sressman in whose district your cooperative 
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is located. Tou know to whom I refer. That 
crusader of the people, WRIGHT PATMAN. 

There is none greater in the Congress, in 
our Nation, than Congressman PATMAN. He 
is one of the few great intellects of our time 
who understands money, how it is made, who 
makes it, and how these processes are not 
always used in the interest of the people. 

In all of the US. Senate there is not a 
more dedicated, able, or effective supporter 
of the rural electrification program, or of 
the people generally, than RALPH Tan- 
BOROUGH, Still another great is your Gov- 
ernor. He was attorney for your statewide 
association of electric cooperatives, He has 
supported, and still does, both the electric 
and telephone co-ops. I heard him in a 
speech to a State rally at Bismarck, N. Dak., 
last week make a ringing endorsement of 
these programs. I am proud of John Con- 
nally and I know you are, too. 

Your statewide manager, Jim Cobb, is one 
of the finest and ablest of the statewide 
managers in the Nation. 

Glen Newton, manager of Plains Electric 
Cooperative of Lubbock, is elected by the 
Texas Electric Co-ops to be the Texas mem- 
ber of your national organization. So he's 
one of my bosses, and one of the ablest. 

Then there was your neighboring Con- 
gressman, Sam Rayburn, who, along with 
Senator George Norris, of Nebraska, was co- 
author of the Rural Electrification Act. 

Another Texan who belongs on the same 
list of champions of the REA program is 
your senior Senator, RALPH YARBOROUGH. 

Texas has also given us two dynamic presi- 
dents of your national association, Tom 
Craddock, of Seymour, and R. A. Yarborough, 
of Childress, and many other leaders. 

But the greatest debt of all which we owe 
to Texas is for the President of the United 
States, Lyndon B. Johnson. No man has 
done more for rural electrification in Amer- 
ica than Lyndon Johnson. Nor has any man 
had a deeper appreciation and understand- 
ing of the rural electrification program, 


If it were not for men like Lyndon John- 
son, Wright Patman, and Ralph Yarborough, 
REA would not have been able to weather 
the many vicious assaults that have been 
made against it from the very day it came 
into being. The majority of the Nation's 
power companies opposed it then and have 
ranted and raved against REA for the nearly 
30 years it has been helping rural people 
like yourselves do a job the power com- 
panies refused to do. 

For the most part, these same selfish in- 
terests are still dedicated to abolishing REA 
in order to ultimately kill this co-op and 
all the others. Unfortunately, they have 
made considerable progress in hamstring- 
ing the program. And they continue their 
attacks against rural electrification on every 
front—in the press, in the slick magazines, 
on television, on radio, and in the Halls of 
Congress. 

And I am sure that they are looking to 
the upcoming election as an opportunity to 
pull the rug out from under the rural elec- 
tric cooperatives. Lou can bet your bot- 
tom doliar that they are hard at work trying 
to elect candidates who they think will-slam 
the door on REA. 

Can we, who have dedicated so much of 
our lives to bringing 20th century living to 
rural areas, do less? I think not, Can the 
millions of members of rural electrics—the 
folks who have benefited directly from the 
blessings of modern electric service made 
possible by the great REA program—trisk the 
destruction of their electric co-ops and all 
that they mean? I think not. 

The rural electrification program is so de- 
pendent on public policies and governmental 
actions at both the State and National levels 
that we have no choice but to do whatever 
we can to help those candidates who are 
our friends. 
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Most of you have long recognized this need. 
Certainly the rural electrics are far more 
active than ever before in presenting to their 
members the facts about the positions of 
the candidates. Throughout the country, 
statewide publications and local co-op news- 
letters are carrying statements and voting 
records on rural electric issues. 

It Is vitally important that you send Con- 
gressmen and Senators to Washington who 
are sympathetic to your needs and problems. 
Many tried and true friends of rural electri- 
fication are now engaged in close election 
campaigns. They need your strong support, 
and if many of them don’t get it, they face 
defeat. I urge you to examine the facts 
about the candidates and to do everything 
possible to make sure that all members of 
Bowie-Cass Electric Cooperatives get the op- 
portunity to have the facts. 

For us and for the Nation, the presi- 
dential election this year may be the most 
important one in this century. As never be- 
fore, Americans will search their consciences 
and convictions before marking their ballots. 
In most cases probably no single issue will 
determine how a person votes. He, or she, 
will weigh many factors and consider many 
alternatives. 

But I hope that every member of Bowie- 
Cass Electric Cooperative and every member 
of every other rural electric cooperative in 
this Nation will include in your decision the 
stands the candidates for President and Vice 
President and the Congress have taken on 
rural electrification and its related programs, 
There may be other issues which in your 
mind will outweigh these, but I consider it 
my responsibility as general manager of your 
national assoclation to discuss with you only 
those issues which directly affect you. 

Your cooperative, along with the nearly 
1,000 others in America, through the repre- 
sentatives you send to the annual meeting 
of your national association, has gone on 
record time and time again asking us to 
make known the records of public officials 
and candidates insofar as your program is 
concerned, 

This year, there is a sharp contrast between 
the records of President Johnson and Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER and Senator HUMPHREY and 
Congressman MILLER on our program. These 
records are composed of the recorded votes 
on our issues, the public statements and 
decisions taken by the candidates before 
and after they became candidates, and what 
we know of their past performances. 

Let's look at the candidates for Vice 
President first: 

The record of Senator HUMPHREY is 80 
well known to you that I know I need not 
dwell on it. During his years in the Senate, 
Senator HUMPEREY has voted 53 times on 
our issues, and 51 of these votes have been 
favorable. This gives him a $6-percent fay- 
able voting record; 4 percent unfavorable. 

Over the years Senator HUMPHREY has been 
& powerful friend. He was the Senate author 
of the Humphrey-Price bill and author and 
chief sponsor this year of the Humphrey bill 
to exempt rural electrics from Federal Power 
Commission jurisdiction—both of which 
electric co-ops supported vigorously. 

Running for Vice President with Senator 
GOLDWATER is Representative WILLIAM E. 
MLLER, of New York. During his long serv- 
ice in the House, Congressman MILLER has 
cast 48 record votes on rural electric and 
related issues. He has voted favorably six 
times and unfavorably 42 times. His record 
mitre percent favorable; 88 percent unfavor- 
able. 

What is the record of President Lyndon B. 
Johnson on rural electrification and related 
issues? 

As a Congressman, Senator, Senate major- 
ity leader, Vice President, and President, Lyn- 
don B. Johnson has been a dedicated and 
powerful champion of rural electrification. 
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From the most influential positions of leader- 
ship that this country can bestow, he has 
not only supported your program, he has 
personally led countless fights in your behalf. 

Like many of you, he had to personally 
help organize a rural electric cooperative in 
order to get service to his own home. Then 
he had to fight many of the same battles you 
have fought to assure an adequate wholesale 
power supply at reasonable cost. Along the 
way he developed a deep-rooted interest in 
the welfare of the REA program. 

This does not mean that he has always 
agreed with all of our positions. That is, the 
positions endorsed by the rural electric co- 
operatives through resolutions at their an- 
nual meetings. Sometimes we disagree 
among ourselves on some issues in this pro- 
gram. During his service in the House of 
Representatives and in the Senate, President 
Johnson voted favorably on rural electric 
and related issues 49 times and unfavorably 
7 times. This makes his voting record 88 
percent favorable; 12 percent unfavorable. 

And I say this to you about Lyndon John- 
son, as I said it many times before he be- 
came a candidate for national office: No man 
in public life has a prouder rural electrifica- 
tion record, and I don't think any man is 
prouder of what he has done to help your 
program, He has told us the way he feels on 
many occasions. When he addressed the 
annual meeting of your national association 
last year, the then Vice President said: 

“In the next 25 years, the rural electric 
cooperatives of the United States will be 
lighting the lamps of our Nation's progress. 

A few months ago, when he was addressing 
a group of cooperative leaders at the White 
House, he said: 

„I am proud of what I have to say 
about cooperatives. I know what they do 
for people. I have watched them for many 


years. 

“Electricity down where I live on the ranch 
comes from the Pedernales Electric Coopera- 
tive, one of the first rural electric coopera- 
tives in this country. I had a lit- 
tle bit to do with it. I guess you might say 
I was a male midwife for the REA.” 

Here is Senator GOLDWATER'S record on the 
issues on which rural electric cooperatives 
have taken a position: 

In his 12 years in the U.S. Senate, Senator 
GoLpwarer has voted favorably on legisla- 
tion affecting rural electrification 3 times; he 
has voted unfavorably 35 times. In terms of 
percentages, his record is 8 percent favorable; 
92 percent unfavorable. 

Senator GOLDWATER has repeatedly called 
for an increase in the REA interest rate. He 
has said that in most States REA has out- 
lived its usefulness.” He has said that the 
agency should be dissolved. In a tape-re- 
corded interview in South Dakota 2 years 
ago, he said, “When the local companies 
can move in and find it profitable, then the 
REA should move out.” 

Two of Senator Gotpwarer’s three favor- 
able votes were cast in 1955 for the Colorado 
River storage project, which directly benefits 
his home State of Arizona. 

This is the record of Senator Barry GOLD- 
Warn, the man who is running for Presi- 
dent of the United States, the man who 
would contro] the Bureau of the Budget, ap- 
point the Secretary of Agriculture, the REA 
Administrator, the members of the regula- 
tory commissions, and in general set the tone 
of Government activity. 


I have given you the records of these four 
men as objectively as possible. 


were otherwise; some may find it painful to 
hear the records discussed; some may dis- 
miss the records by saying, “One can change 
his stripes.” I do not agree. The stripes may 
be whitewashed, but they show up again in 
the first storm. 
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What I shall say now is my own con- 
clusion drawn from the facts. I submit that, 
on the basis of Senator GOLDWATER'S record, 
we have good reason and a grave responsi- 
bility to be concerned about the results of 
the presidential election. I do not believe 
that you and the rest of the millions of rural 
people who own rural electric systems will 
vote for a presidential candidate whose words 
and deeds show clearly that he would like 
to end the REA program and turn the rural 
electric cooperatives over to the power 
companies. 

In my opinion this is not just another elec- 
tion. I am convinced this is the most im- 
portant presidential election of the century. 
I am also convinced that the survival of 
your rural electric cooperative and the other 
1,000. rural electric systems like yours will 
be decided in the ballot booths on Novem- 
ber 3. 


Stop Dawdling and Get on With the 
Important 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, every 
now and then, and I am happy to say 
infrequently, a Government agency or 
head of a department goes off the deep 
end, gets mixed in a morass of unessen- 
tials, and loses all perspective of what is 
required. 

But it is such incidents, few as they 
may be, that make the headlines and 
cause our people to refer invidiously to 
those in the executive agencies as bu- 
reaucrats. 

One such glaring example is fully de- 
tailed in a decision involving the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board handed 
down on September 21, 1964 by a very 
eminent and distinguished jurist, the 
chief judge of the U.S. District Court for 
the Southern District of California, Pier- 
son M. Hall. 


I hope this decision will bring a com- 
plete and final determination, an ab- 
solute end, to litigation that amounts to 
persecution, that started with the 
agency’s unwarranted conduct in Jan- 
uary 1946 and has persisted almost to 
this day, despite the many hearings be- 
fore various committees of the Congress 
during that time which concerned them- 
selves with the very institution involved. 

Assuming without conceding, that the 
Board had discovered a defect in the 
basic law, it could have long since been 
corrected if a proposed amendment had 
been submitted to Congress and a case 
made out to support it. The Board must 
have known, however, that such a change 
could only be prospective in effect. 

The Board should never have at- 
tempted to write a provision into an 
agreement to accomplish what was con- 
trary to established law. 

Legislative change of vested rights, 
under our American philosophy of gov- 
ernment is never tolerated. Laws retro- 
active in effect are invariably stricken 
down by our courts. 
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For an agency of Government to at- 
tempt to make an agreement divesting 
persons, not party to the agreement, of 
their vested property rights is uncon- 
scionable. It was properly nullified by 
the court. 

I hope the Board will mark this in- 
cident closed and devote a small part of 
its time to preparing for the Congress 
its proposals to prevent repetition of this 
kind of thing. 

The decision of the court is as follows: 

MEMORANDUM 


In THE U.S. DISTRICT Court, SOUTHERN Dis- 
TRICT OF CALIFORNIA, CENTRAL DIVISION— 
SIDNEY ELLIOTT, ET AL., PLAINTIFFS, v. FED- 
ERAL Home LOAN BANK BOARD, ET AL. 
DEFENDANTS; N, JOSEPH ROSS, ET AL., INTER- 
venors (No. 63—1072-PH) 

EQUITABLE SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
PLAINTIFF, v. SIDNEY ELLIOTT, ET AL., DE- 
FENDANTS, SIDNEY ELLIOTT, ET AL., CROSS 
CLAIMANTS v. FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK 
BOARD, ET AL., CROSS DEFENDANTS, N. JOSEPH 
Ross, ET AL., INTERVENORS (No. 63—1107—PH) 

SIDNEY ELLIOTT, ET AL., PLAINTIFFS v. FEDERAL 
HOME LOAN BANK BOARD, ET AL., DEFEN- 
DANTS, LONG BEACH FEDERAL SAVINGS AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION, CROSS CLAIMANTS V. FED- 
ERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD, ET AL, CROSS 
DEFENDANTS, EQUITABLE SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION, Cross CLAIMANT V. FEDERAL 
Home Loan BANK BOARD, ET AL., Cross DE- 
FENDANTS, N. JOSEPH Ross, ET AL., INTER- 
VENORS (No. 63-1230—-PH) 3 
The Board insists that the large deposits 

“diluted” the share of surplus which would 

go to the small depositors. It is unnecessary 

to decide that, but it is worthy of note that 
several hundred of the accounts, whose right 
to share would be forfeited because they were 
pledged, are for less than $500.00, and that 
the 42 million dollars additional deposits 
which were in the institution on December 
31, 1962, gave the Association a decided tax 
advantage in enabling it to write off, under 
the then existing laws, 1214 per cent of that 
amount, viz: more than five million dollars, 
as bad debt reserve. And five million dollars 
contributing to a tax shelter is not tiddly- 
winks. The Bank Board contends that 

Equitable did not offer three million dollars 

for the good will of Long Beach because the 

good will of Long Beach was not worth that 
much. This, in the face of the affidavit of 

Mr. Palmer, an officer of Equitable, who sat 

through all the negotiations, and in the face 

of the uncontroverted offer of Equitable at 

the shareholders’ meeting of April 27, 1963, 

to pay three million dollars as a bonus for 

the good will of Long Beach. Whether this 
is so or not is unn to decide. 
Throughout the merger negotiations and 
since these suits were filed, the position of 
the Bank Board is precisely contrary to the 
public statements of Professor McMurray as 

Chairman of the Board (now resigned) which 

reflected an almost trapezical agility to shift, 

depending on whether or not he was talking 
to a Congressional Committee, to the public, 
or to Long Beach Federal. Professor Mc- 

Murray testified that all Federal mutual de- 

positors share alike on dissolution, whether 

they have been in the system one year, ten 
years, or 20 years, when he appeared before 
the House Committee on Appropriations on 

January 24, 1963. And on May 7, 1963, he 

testified before the House Committee on 

Banking and Currency that all depositors in 

Federal mutuals were treated alike, whether 

$100.00 or $100,000.00, and whether pledged 

or not; and in a public speech in New Orleans 
on March 2, 1964, he again emphasized the 
necessity for equality of treatment in Pederal 
mutuals. 

The Bank Board seems to base its posi- 
tion on the fact that pro-rata distribution 
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will hurt the little account and help the big 
one. At the Court's suggestion, a tabula- 
tion was made of the accounts in different 
&mounts which would be deprived of sharing 
in the distributable surplus if the Board's 
formula were applied. It is Exhibit 13 at- 
tached to the Motion for Summary Judgment 
of Plaintiffs and cross-complainants. It 
Shows a total of 1,899 accounts affected. Of 
that number, 1,000 are less than $10,000.00; 
324 are $500.00 or less; 524 are $11,000.00 or 
less; and only 54 are $100,000.00 or more. 
Thus, the greater number of small account 
Shareholders are punished by the attempted 
deprivation than the larger shareholders. 
As heretofore stated, none of these facts 
are material to the decision reached. 

There are preliminary and peripheral 
Questions of jurisdiction, proper parties, and 
the like, but, in spite of the proliferation of 
documents and briefs on the separate mo- 
tions of each party for summary judgment 
in these three actions, the central and ulti- 
mate question for decision is a limited one: 
Did the officers and directors of the Long 
Beach Federal Savings & Loan Association, 
and the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, or 
either of them, have the lawful power to 
alter the equal rights of all the depositors 
(sometimes called shareholders) in said As- 
sociation so as to take the share of distribu- 
table assets om dissolution of said Associa- 
tion from several groups, and give that share 
to other groups defined in the Merger Agree- 
Ment dated June 12, 1963, which groups had 
not ever been previously defined, or notified 
in any way at the time of deposit or pledge, 
by charter, statute, regulation or otherwise? 
An ancillary question as to whether or not 
the majority of the shareholders can thus 
affect the rights of any shareholder is also 
Present. 

It is to be noted at the outset that there is 
no claim of crime, fraud, illegality, or other 
Wrongdoing against either Long Beach or 
Equitable Association, the officers and di- 
rectors of either, or the Shareholders Pro- 
tective Committee, or the shareholders of 
either Association, or any of them. 

In order that the questions may be put 
in proper setting, it is necessary to recite 
Some facts concerning which there is and 
can be no dispute. 

The Long Beach Federal Savings & Loan 
Association was chartered as a Federal Mu- 
tual Savings and Loan Association on July 
10, 1934, under what is now 12 U.S.C. 1464, 
Its first charter was replaced by its second 
charter on July 10, 1937 [12 U.S.C. 1464], 
under which it has at all times since oper- 
ated and still exists as a mutual association 
Without any alteration or amendment. The 
charter was and is in the terms and lan- 
guage prescribed by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, and was drawn and signed by 
that Government institution. All passbooks 
&nd receipts for deposits contained the terms 
ol the charter by reference. 

From modest beginning of $750 in de- 
Posits in 1934, it grew so that on May 20, 
1946, it had deposits by shareholders of over 
22 million dollars, and on that date, one 

was appointed conservator by the 
Bank Board, without notice, and he imme- 
diately seized the Association and its assets, 
A run developed at once. It resulted in the 
Withdrawal of approximately ten million dol- 
lars from the Association within a few days. 
Litigation ensued between the newly formed 
State-licensed Shareholders Protective Com- 
mittee (Plaintiff in Action No. 63-1072, and 
Cross-claimant in the other two Actions), 
the Association, the Bank Board, Amman, 
and others: A Congressional investigation 
also was had. On January 24, 1948 the Asso- 
Clation was returned to the shareholders and 
to the management selected by them, which 
Was the same management as before the 
Seizure, at which time (January 24, 1948) 
—ͤ — 
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its deposits were down to approximately $13 
million, and the Association was heavily in 
debt. The Association continued under its 
previous management until April 22, 1960, 
when it was again seized by an Agent of the 
Bank Board, without notice. On that date, 
its deposits by shareholders had grown to 
$96 million. Immediately after the seizure 
of the Bank Board’s agent, another run oc- 
curred to the Association, which resulted in 
withdrawals which, in a short time, totaled 
over $60 million, which was approximately 
70 percent of the total shareholders’ savings 
deposits. More litigation and another Con- 
gressional investigation ensued, as well as 
prolonged negotiations for settlement of the 
various controversies. The negotiations re- 
sulted in a Settlement Agreement of about 
100 pages in length, which was dated Febru- 
ary 14th, 1962. The Agreement, among other 
things, called for the return of the Associa- 
tion to its former management, and the dis- 
missal of all the suits which concerned the 
merits of the disputes between the Asso- 
ciation and the Bank Board. It provided for 
the merger of Long Beach with Equitable 
Savings & Loan Association, a California 
State-chartered association, the dissolution 
of Long Beach, and distribution of its sur- 
plus on a pro-rata basis to its shareholders. 
The features of that Agreement concerned 
with the pending motions will be touched 
on later. Many, if not all, of the suits to 
be dismissed were class actions, and under 
F.R.C.P. 23, this Court concluded that the 
widest possible notice should be given, and 
it was, and the Court fixed April 2nd, 1962, 
for the return of the Association, On that 
date, its total savings deposits were down to 
approximately 30 million dollars. Upon re- 
turn of the Association to its management, 
money again flowed to it as deposits so that 
in the first two days approximately 24 million 
dollars had been deposited, some in sums 
of over $100,000.00 and up. The deposits 
continued so that on June 30th, 1962, the 
total was 79 million plus dollars and on 
December 31st, 1962, the total deposits by 
the share holders in the Long Beach Savings 
& Loan Association amounted to approxi- 
mately 72 million dollars. 

Prior to the April, 1960, seizure of that 
Association, and in late 1959, Long Beach 
had indicated to the Bank Board its desire 
to convert to a California State Building 
and Loan Association and become a part of 
the California State-chartered Equitable 
Savings & Loan Association. The negotia- 
tions had proceeded to a point where the 
California State examiners were in the As- 
sociation on the date of its second seizure 
on April 22, 1960. After the seizure and 
during the negotiations resulting in the 
Settlement Agreement, the Association con- 
tinued to indicate its desire to combine with 
Equitable and dissolve as a Federal mutual 
Association. Article XV of the Settlement 
Agreement is devoted to the detail of such 
conversion and dissolution of Long Beach by 
joining with Equitable Savings & Loan As- 
sociation. After the return of the Long 
Beach Association to its management on 
April 2nd, 1962, the Association, Equitable 
and the Bank Board continued to negotiate 
the matter of such merger and conversion 
and the ultimate dissolution of Long Beach. 
The Merger Agreement dated June 12th, 
1963, was the result of such negotiations, 
Until July, 1962, the Bank Board gave no 
indication of any desire that the share- 
holders were to share in the distributable 
assets other than on a pro-rata basis. But 
beginning in July, 1962, and until April, 
1963, the Board “insisted” on a provision in 
the Agreement excluding all shareholders 
with over $100,000.00 on deposit from share- 
ing in the distributable surplus, unless 
they were depositors in that sum on or be- 
fore the second seizure, viz: April 22nd, 
1960. 

This was the first indication by the Bank 
Board to anyone that the Bank Board de- 
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sired to discriminate against any shareholder 
or treat any depositor other than on a mu- 
tual pro-rata basis as provided in the charter 
and the Settlement Agreement. 

Long Beach officers and directors refused 
to accept this provision as not being in com- 
pliance with its charter or the law or the 
Settlement Agreement. 

Then, in April 1963, the Bank Board 
changed its position and, by the admission 
of the Government, “insisted” on the pro- 
visions in the Merger Agreement which are 
in dispute here, and which would prohibit 
any depositor for any amount who has 
pledged his shares on a loan any place, and 
all depositors of over ten thousands dollars 
who were not such on April 22nd, 1960 (the 
date of the second seizure) from sharing at 
all in the distributable surplus,” The officers 
and directors of Long Beach refused to ac- 
cede to this demand until the Bank Board 
consented to a provision in the Merger Agree- 
ment that any shareholder member could 
take appropriate action to contest the valid- 
ity of the Merger Agreement or any part 
thereof. The text of the portion of the 
Merger Agreement in dispute follows: 


ARTICLE VII 


“The rights of Long Beach shareholders 
to receive stock in Equitable or other bene- 
fits under this Agreement shall be computed 
as follows: 

“Long Beach has required waivers of par- 
ticipation rights for all additions to savings 
accounts and for all new savings accounts 
after November 30, 1962. Each member's 
share account balance or balances as of that 
date shall be reduced by (1) the amount of 
any Long Beach share loan as of November 
30, 1962, and/or the amount, as shown by 
the Long Beach books and records, for which 
each such share account was pledged or as- 
signed, as of November 30, 1962, to any other 
person; (2) withdrawals from each such ac- 
count subsequent to November 30, 1962, the 
last in, first out rule being applied to such 
withdrawals; and (3) the amount by which 
the total remaining balance or balances ex- 
ceeds the sum of (a) $10,000 and (b) the 
balance or balances, if any, in such mem- 
ber’s account or accounts on April 22nd, 
1960. 

“This Agreement is not intended to pro- 
hibit any shareholder member of Long Beach 
from taking appropriate action to exercise 
such rights, if any, which he may have to 
contest the merits or validity of the plan of 
dissolution of Long Beach, or any part 
thereof, Incorporated herein. 

“Long Beach and Equitable agree that no 
withdrawals made after the effective date 
of the Merger shall affect the right of any 
Long Beach shareholder hereunder as vested 
on said date, and said shareholders so with- 
drawing shall participate as fully as if such 
withdrawal had not been made. 

“Each officer and director of Long Beach 
and Equitable shall participate in the dis- 
tribution only to the extent of his respec- 
tive share account as of April 22d, 1960, and 
shall furnish an affidavit to the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board to the effect that 
he is not participating directly or indirectly 
in the distribution of Long Beach, except 
to the extent set forth in the proxy State- 
ment. 

“Members of the Shareholders Protective 
Committee, attorneys representing Long 
Beach, Equitable or the Shareholders Protec- 
tive Committee and close relatives of such 
persons, and close relatives of officers and 
directors of Long Beach and Equitable and 
corporate entities controlled by any of them, 
shall not participate in the distribution of 
stock as herein contemplated, except to the 
extent of the balances of such members’ ac- 
counts in Long Beach as of April 22nd, 1960. 
Close relatives shall be deemed to mean 
spouses, children, parents, brothers, sisters, 
nephews, nieces and anyone married to one 
of the foregoing persons. 
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“The Board of Directors of Equitable will 
fix a record day for the determination of who 
are the stockholders and members entitled 
to notice and to vote at a special meeting 
of Equitable to consider its approval of this 
Merger Agreement or to consent to said 
Merger Agreement.” 

The first sentence of the second above- 
quoted paragraph is not in dispute. The 
effect of it was to fix November 30, 1962, as 
a “cut-off” date. It did not attempt to alter 
any shareholder's right without his consent, 
as is done in the second and succeeding sen- 
tences, around which this dispute centers. 

The Bank Board had previously attempted 
to get Long Beach to accept a provision in 
the Settlement Agreement of February 14th, 
1962, that the Association would “screen” 
and limit the size of deposits upon returning 
the Association and its assets to its elected 
management, but the Association refused to 
accede thereto, and there is no such provi- 
sion in the Settlement Agreement. While 
Article XV of the Settlement Agreement, to 
which the Bank Board was a party, provided 
for the joinder of Long Beach Association 
and Equitable, and the dissolution of Long 
Beach, and pro-rata distribution of its sur- 
plus, no notice of any kind was given to the 
Association, its officers and directors, or its 
shareholders, or to the public, that the Bank 
Board would require preferred treatment for 
any shareholders before or at the time of the 
return on April 22, 1962, and not until July, 
1962, when the Board indicated the above- 
mentioned demand that certain accounts of 
$100,000.00 and over forfeit any share in the 
distributable surplus; and no notice of any 
kind was given to the Association, its Board 
of Directors, or officers, the shareholders, or 
the public that the Bank Board would re- 
quire a forfeiture of all pledged accounts and 
all accounts over $10,000.00, of their right 
to share pro-rata in the distributable surplus 
of Long Beach, until April, 1963. On April 
27, 1963, at a special meeting of the share- 
holders of the Association, a resolution was 
adopted condemning the attempt of the 
Bank Board to forfeit any shareholder's right 
to a proportionate share of the Association’s 
net surplus, reserves, and undivided profits, 
and requesting Congress to again investigate 
the matter. This meeting was continued to 
June 15, 1963, and again continued to July 6, 
1963, but the July 6th meeting was preceded 
by notice according to the charter, and by 
malling to each shareholder or depositor a 
copy of the proxy statement containing a 
copy of the Merger Agreement dated June 12, 
1963, and specially pointing out the dispute 
and the amount distributable under the 
Bank Board's demand and under the Asso- 
clation’s claim. The dispute between the of- 
ficers and directors of the Long Beach Asso- 
ciation and the Bank Board, concerning the 
method of distributing the distributable as- 
sets, was fully discussed at that meeting, and 
the intention disclosed to file suit to insist 
upon pro-rata distribution to all shareholders 
rather than the discriminatory method pre- 
venting certain depositors from sharing at 
all in the distributable surplus, which the 
Government concedes the Bank Board “in- 
sisted" on being in the Merger Agreement. 
Proxies obtained by the Shareholders Pro- 
tective Committee were voted by a written 
ballot which contained a provision that they 
were voted in favor of the Merger Agreement 
in reliance upon the provision therein which 
permitted any shareholder to litigate the 
right to receive distribution pro-rata. 99.4 
per cent of those present in person or by 
proxy (constituting 64.4 per cent of all eli- 
gible shareholders) yoted in favor. of the 
merger. The effective date of the merger 
was September 10th, 1963. On the same date, 
Case No. 63-1072—PH was filed in this court, 
and what is now Case No. 63-1230-PH was 
filed in the California Superior Court and 
later removed to this court. On September 
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17, 1963, Case No. 63—-1107-PH was filed in 
this court. Each of the suits challenge the 
legality of the disputed provisions of Article 
VII of the Merger Agreement, and each seeks 
declaratory relief. 

Other facts concerning which there is no 
genuine issue will be stated as may become 
necessary in the discussion of different ques- 
tions of law. 

Inasmuch as all parties are before the 
Court in Action No. 63-1107-PH, each seek- 
ing the same relief sought by that particular 
party in each of the other actions, the re- 
mainder of this Memorandum will be ad- 
dressed primarily to the issues raised on the 
Motions for Summary Judgment in Action 
No. 63-1107-PH, It is an action in inter- 
pleader and for declaratory relief. [28 U.S.C. 
1335, 1397, 2201, 2202, 2361; F. R. C. P. 22, 
56(a), 57). The plaintiff Equitable claims 
no interest of any kind in and to the sub- 
ject matter of the action. It admits the 
duty to issue the shares of stock to some- 
one; it has deposited that stock in court; 
and it seeks adjudication as to whom it 
should issue the disputed shares. There is 
a genuine dispute, which if unresolved in 
an action such as this, could result in a mul- 
tiplicity of actions by the some 60,000 
shareholders of Long Beach Association, 
which fact alone is sufficient to support an 
interpleader action. It is, thus, a true inter- 
pleader action, and not one in the nature of 
interpleader. And even if it were, the same 
rules apply as they are both equitable ac- 
tions. [Burehfield v. Bevans (10 Cir. 1957) 
242 F. 2d 239; Holcomb v. Aetna Life Ins. Co. 
(10 Cir. 1955) 228 F. 2d 75, Cert. den. 350 
U.S. 986, Reh. den. 350 U.S. 1016]. 

The subject matter of the action is the 
fund, thing, or duty to which the parties 
make adverse claims. [Degree of Honor 
Protective Ass’n v. Bisch (D.C. Mass. 1961) 
194 F. Supp, 614]. Here, the stock in Equi- 
table is the thing in dispute, and Equitable 
seeks to know its duty as to whom the stock 
should be issued. The stock exceeds in value 
the sum of $500.00, and is alleged to be in 
excess of nine million dollars, and is depos- 
ited in this court. The court therefore has 
jurisdiction of the subject matter. 

There is requisite diversity among the 
claimants to the stock. [Treinies v. Sun- 
shine Mining Co. (9th Cir. 1938) 99 F. 2d 
651, Aff. 308 U.S. 66]. While the Bank Board 
claims no monetary interest in or to any of 
the stock of Equitable which is the subject 
matter of the action, it nevertheless claims 
a right to direct to whom the stock should 
go. It and the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation are “sue and be 
sued" entities. [12 U.S.C. 1464(d)(1); 12 
U.S.C. 1725(c)(4)]. This court thus has 
jurisdiction of the parties as well as the 
subject matter under the Interpleader 
Statutes of the United States. 

The Cross-claimants and Intervenors, as 
well as Equitable, seek relief under the De- 
claratory Relief Statutes [28 U.S.C. 2201 
2202]. A summary Judgment may be grant- 
ed in such action [FR. CP. 56(a)], and the 
existence of another adequate remedy does 
not preclude a judgment in a declaratory 
relief action. IFR. CP. 571. 

The relief sought by the Cross-claimants 
and Intervenors in Action No. 63-1107-PH 
arises out of the same transaction and oc- 
currence as gives rise to Equitable’s sult in 
interpleader, viz; the Merger Agreement and 
the disputes recognized therein and 
out of it, as to whom the disputed shares of 
stock in Equitable should issue. They are, 
therefore, proper parties under PR.CP. 13 
governing cross-claims, and FR. CP. 24 relat- 
ing to intervention. 


The Administrative Procedure Act is ap- 
plicable to the Bank Board, and its actions 
are judicially reviewable, and it does not have 
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“uncontrolled discretion.” [Home Loan 
Bank Board et al v. Mallonee (9 Cir. 1952) 196 
F. 2d 336, Cert. den. 345 U.S. 952; Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board v. Long Beach Fed- 
eral S & L Association (9 Cir. 1961) 295 F. 2d 
403.] That being so, the Plaintiff Equitable 
and each of the Cross-claimants and inter- 
venors have standing to sue, and this court 
has jurisdiction of defendants Bank Board 
and Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation under the terms of Section 10 
of the Administrative Procedure Act [5 U.S.C. 
1009], particularly subdivision (c) thereof 
which provides that: “every final agency ac- 
tion for which there is no other adequate 
remedy in any court shall be subject to judi- 
cial review.” 

Even if this court did not have jurisdiction 
of the Bank Board and the Insurance Cor- 
poration on the original Complaint, under 
the Administrative Procedure Act and the 
Interpleader Statutes it does have undoubted 
jurisdiction on the Cross-claim of Long 
Beach, and all the rights and duties of all the 
parties can, indeed, they must, be ad- 
Judicated if the rights and duties of the As- 
sociation or of any one shareholder are ad- 
judicated by way of declaratory relief. 

The Cross-claim of Long Beach is a com- 
pulsory Cross-claim. It is well settled that 
jurisdiction of a counterclaim persists, even 
if the original action fails, where it is sup- 
ported by an independent ground of federal 
jurisdiction, [Pioche Mines Consol. Inc. v. 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. (9 Cir. 1953) 
206 F. 2d 336, Cert. den. 346 U.S. 899}. And 
it is equally well settled that a Cross-claim 
likewise will vest jurisdiction in the court 
if there is an independent ground of jurisdic- 
tion on the Cross-claim, regardless of juris- 
diction or lack of it on the original action. 
[Pierce v. Perlite Aggregates, Inc. et al (D.C. 
N.D. Calif. 1952) 110 F. Supp. 684, Aff. 226 
F. 2d 204]. To the same effect is Danner v. 
Anskts (3 Cir, 1958) 256 F. 2d 123, at 124, and 
cases cited in Pioche Mines Consol. and 
Pierce, supra, And, as heretofore noted, both 
the Bank Board [12 U.S.C. 1464(d)(1)] and 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation [12 U.S.C. 1725(c) (4)] are “sue 
and be sued” entities. The Long Beach As- 
sociation is seeking declaratory relief on its 
Cross-claim in Action No. 63-1107, and 12 
U.S.C. 1464(d)(1) grants jurisdiction to this 
court in the plainest of language, and grants 
authority to the Association to sue the Bank 
Board in this District “with respect to any 
matter under this section or regulations 
made thereunder, or any other law or regula- 
tion.” 12 U.S.C, 1464 (1) regulates conversion 
and dissolution of Federally chartered Sav- 
ings and Loan Associations, such as Long 
Beach; and 12 U.S.C. 1464(b) provides for 
retirement of shares as provided in the char- 
ter of such an Association. The Cross-claim 
of Long Beach is, therefore, a “matter under 
this section,” ie., Section 1464 of Title 12, 
United States Code. 

The Savings and Loan Commissioner and 
the Bank Board contend that this is an un- 
consented sult against the State of Califor- 
nia, and that, hence, this court has no jur- 
isdiction of the California Savings and Loan 
Commissioner under the Eleventh Amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution. 
They further contend that he is an indis- 
pensable party, and that the suit must there- 
fore be dismissed. The California Savings 
and Loan Commissioner issued his order per- 
mitting the according to the Merger 
Agreement of June 12, 1963 “subject to the 
lawful orders of any court of competent 
jurisdiction which may otherwise control the 
distribution of that number of said shares 
of guarantee stock of Equitable as to which 
the ownership and entitlement are in dis- 
pute.“ He thus recognized that there was 
a dispute and that that dispute could and 
should be settled by a court of competent 
jurisdiction. By the terms of the Order. 
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no other sensible conclusion can be reached, 
except that when such a judgment is made, 
he will abide by its terms. There is no 
doubt but that the State of California has 
consented to such a suit as this one in this 
court. The matter is set at rest by the pro- 
visions of F.R.C.P. 17(b) which specifically 
states that the capacity to sue or be sued 
shall be determined by the laws of the State 
where the District Court is held, and by 
the California Financial Code, section 5258, 
which provides for judicial review of every 
Official act of the California Savings and Loan 
Commissioner “in accordance with law.“ 
The text of Section 5258 is as follows: 
“e © every order, decision, approval, 
certificate, license, permit or the denial 
of any approval, certificate, license or per- 
mit or other official act of the Commissioner 
* * © is subject to judicial review in ac- 
cordance with law.” 

The fact that in other sections of the 
Financial Code of California, judicial review 
is limited to specified State courts [Section 
$003—Superior Court; Section 7404—Su- 
preme Court], whereas no such limitation 
is set forth in Section 5258, conclusively 
indicates that the review contemplated 
therein may be had in any court which 
Otherwise has jurisdiction of the subject 
Matter. Skokomish Indian Tribe v. France 
et al. (9 Cir. 1959) 269 F. 2d 555, is thus not 
in point. Ar hereinbefore indicated, this 
court has jurisdiction of the subject matter, 
and by the above section of the California 
Financial Code, it has jurisdiction of the 

oner. The Commissioner, in his 
Order approving the merger, expressly con- 
sented to the determination “of any court 
of competent jurisdiction” as to the distri- 
bution of the stock “in dispute.” Declara- 
tory relief is a method of “judicial review 
in accordance with law.” No specific con- 
Sent is requisite to a suit for declaratory 
Telief against public officials in California, 
designed to adjudge and declare the obliga- 
tions of their Office. [County of Los Angeles 
v. State Dept. of Health et al. (1958) 158 Cal. 
App. 2d 425, at 444, and cases cited therein. 

The principle announced in 1839 in Clark 
et al. y. Smith, 38 U.S. 195, has never been 
Modified or overruled, and has been re- 
affirmed and applied many times. The court 
there said (p. 202): “The State Legislatures 
certainly have no authority to prescribe the 
forms and modes of g in the courts 
Of the United States; but having created a 
Tight, and at the same time prescribed a 
Temedy to enforce it, if the remedy pre- 
Scribed is substantially consistent with the 
Ordinary modes of proceeding on the chan- 
Cery side of the Federal courts, no reason 
exists why it should not be pursued in the 
Same form as it is in the State courts.” 
California Financial Code section 5258 
Created both the right and provided the 
remedy by permitting judicial review. 

The Eleventh Amendment does not permit 
a State official to divest one of rights federally 
granted or created. The rights of the share- 
holders in Long Beach were created by its 
Federally granted charter. And a suit against 
an official of a State in such an instance (as 
is this) is not a suit against the State. 
[Reagan v. Farmers Loan & Trust Co. (1894) 
154 U.S. 362, 390-393; Sterling etc. v. Con- 
Stantin et al (1932) 287 U.S. 378, 393-394, 
897-398; Ex Parte Young (1908) 209 U.S. 123, 
158-160]. The property having been depos- 

in this court under the interpleader 
Statutes, the Eleventh Amendment does not 
Prevent the Federal court from declaring the 
Tights and obligations of the parties, and 
enjoining the California Savings and Loan 


. [In re Tyler (1893) 149 U.S. 
The State having consented to suit 
against its Savings and Loan Commissioner, 
it is unnecessary to discuss the proposition 
as to whether he is an indispensable party 
or a necessary party. Suffice it to say he is a 
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proper party, and rightly so in this inter- 
pleader suit, equitable in nature, so that 
this court may finally and effectively dispose 
of the entire controversy which affects some 
60,000 persons. 

It is not necessary to name the Savings and 
Loan Commissioner personally as FR. CP. 
25(d) permits a public official to be sued as 
a party in his official title rather than by 
name. 

While the Court has already made findings 
and an order (December 12, 1963) that the 
Shareholders Protective Committee and its 
members properly represent all the share- 
holders as a class, further comment is proper 
in view of the position of the Bank Board 
that such a Committee is not composed ex- 
clusively of persons who will benefit by the 
Bank Board's formula to create preferred 
classes of shareholders and exclude other 
classes from any share of the distributable 
surplus. It is not necessary for a class action 
that the persons representing the class shall 
have the same rights a one another; they 
may have unequal rights, or, indeed, they 
may have conflicting rights, [Harris v. Palm 
Springs Alpine Estates, Inc. (9 Cir. 1964) 329 
F. 2d 909] but still be of a class [Chance v. 
Superior Court of Los Angeles County et al 
(1962) 58 Cal. 2d 275; Hink et al v. Superior 
Court of Los Angeles County et al (1962) 58 
Cal, 2d 921]. 

Regardless of the amount of the deposit 
by any shareholder, or the date thereof, or 
whether or not the account was pledged, the 
thing all shareholders have in common is 
that they were depositors in Long Beach 
Federal Savings & Loan Association, under 
one cOmmon charter and one law authorizing 
the creating of the Association as a mutual 
institution, and received identical passbooks. 
Here, there are 60,000 shareholders; obvi- 
ously so numerous as to make it impractica- 
ble to bring them all before the court. Here, 
there has been the greatest possible notice 
to all the shareholders of the position taken 
by the Association and the Committee, in- 
cluding a copy of the Complaint In Action 
No. 63-1072-PH, sent to each by mail, to- 
gether with an order to show cause, fixing 
a time and place to object, if any one cared 
to object. One person showed up and ob- 
jected, but has proceeded no further, and 
the Court must conclude that he is, and all 
the other shareholders are, content to have 
the matter adjudicated with the present par- 
ties, under the pleadings framing the issues. 
One Ross and several others showed up and 
asked that they represent themselves as in- 
tervenors rather than have the Committee 
represent them, but each asked the same re- 
lief sought by the Committee, l.e., pro-rata 
distribution of the distributable assets as 
provided by the Statute, the charter, and 
the Settlement Agreement. Except for the 
intervenors, not a single shareholder has 
appeared in this or any of the three actions 
objecting to either the position taken by 
the Shareholders Protective Committee or 
the individuals composing it, or the position 
taken by the Association. The only one who 
is objecting is the Bank Board, and it has 
and claims to have no pecuniary interest 
whatsoever in any of the property in custody 
of the court, which is the subject matter 
of this action and which belongs to the 
shareholders of Long Beach. FR. OP. 23 
“does not require that all members of the 
class be identically situated if there are sub- 
stantial questions either of law or fact com- 
mon to all.“ [Harris v. Palm Springs Alpine 
Estates, Inc. (9 Cir. 1964) 329 F. 2d 909-914]. 
And the fact that no investor is objecting 
is a factor to be considered. Here, in this 
case, where process would be required to be 
served on approximately 60,000 persons, or 
separate suits filed, it is most appropriate 
to heed the admonition contained in the last 
cited case (p. 913) that: 

“Indeed it has been suggested that the 
‘ultimate effectiveness of the federal reme- 
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dies' in this area ‘may depend in a large 
measure on the applicability of the class 
action device,’ and particularly of the ‘spur- 
ious’ class action provided by Rule 23(a) 
(3).“ While that case holds that it is a 
question of fact to be tried, as to whether or 
not persons properly represent a class (with 
which there can be no quarrel), the undis- 
puted facts related herein are sufficient for 
this court to forms its Judgment as a mat- 
ter of law on the Motion for summary judg- 
ment. Moreover, it seems logical that “it is 
primarily for the shareholders” to deter- 
mine what course they want to follow. 
[Denicke et al. v. Anglo-California Natl Bank 
of San Francisco (9 Cir. 1944) 141 F. 2d 285, 
Cert. den. 323 U.S. 739]. It cannot be over- 
looked that the Shareholders Protective 
Committee holds written es from more 
than a majority of the shareholders, and 
that all shareholders were advised of the 
position of the Shareholders Protective Com- 
mittee and the Association, before the 
Merger Agreement was signed, and that the 
same Committee is and has been licensed 
by the State of California for 18 years, and 
that the Committee has participated on be- 
half of the shareholders in all of the long 
series of litigation and in the Settlement 
Agreement. I hold that the Shareholders 
Protective Committee properly represents all 
the shareholders as a class, under F.R.C.P. 
23. In this connection, it must be kept in 
mind that the members of the Share- 
holders Protective Committee, and the inter- 
venors are also suing individually as share- 
holders and depositors in the Association, 
and they have a right to have their individ- 
ual rights declared, and in doing so, the 
court cannot escape the determination of 
the rights of all shareholders in order to 
determine the rights of one, so that any one 
not a to this action could, under 
FR.CP, 71, enforce those rights “by the same 
process as if he were a party.” 

I come now to the controlling question 
set forth at the beginning of this Memo- 
randum. I have read the briefs of the par- 
ties, and the cases cited. Most of the cases 
are wide the point. I am satisfied, and hold, 
that the Officers and Directors of the Asso- 
ciation, and the Bank Board, or either of 
them, or the majority of the shareholders 
did not have the lawful power to alter the 
pro-rata rights of shareholders from that 
set forth in the law, the charter, and the 
Settlement Agreement, and that the provi- 
sions of the Merger Agreement which at- 
tempt to do so are void. 

The Long Beach Federal Savings & Loan 
Association was created by the grant of a 
charter to it under the terms of what is now 
12 U.S.C. 1464. That statute provides that 
such Association shall be “mutual;” [12 
U.S.C. 1464(a)]; it requires that “such As- 
sociations shall raise their capital only in 
the form of payment on such shares as are 
authorized in their charters, which shares 
may be retired as is therein provided;” [12 
U.S.C. 1464(b)]; it permits such Associa- 
tions to lend their funds “on the security 
of their shares” [12 U.S.C. 1464(c)]; the 
Bank Board is given power to make rules 
and regulations [12 U.S.C. 1464(d) (1) ], and 
it is a proposition well established in the 
law that such regulations or rules or other 
action of the Board cannot be contrary to 
the Statute, or in excess of the powers 
granted by the Statute. As stated by the 
Supreme Court in Manhattan General 
Equipment Co. v. Commissioner of IX. S. 
(1936) 297 U.S. 129, at 134: 

“The power of an administrative officer or 
board to administer a federal statute and to 
prescribe rules and regulations to that end 
is not the power to make law—for no such 
power can be delegated by Congress—but 
the power to adopt regulations to carry into 
effect the will of Congress as expressed by 
the statute. A regulation which does not do 
this, but operates to create a rule out of 
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harmony with the statute, is a mere nullity. 
Lynch v. Tilden Produce Co., 265 U.S. 315, 
320-322; Miller v. U.S., 294 U.S. 435, 439-440, 
and cases cited.” 

The Statute in 12 U.S.C. 1464 (1) provides 
for conversion to a State Association and 
dissolution by two methods: one, upon vote 
of not less than 51 per cent of the share- 
holders voting at a meeting specially called 
for that purpose, and the other, by negotia- 
tion which does not contemplate approval 
by vote of the shareholders. Inasmuch as the 
Board required approval by a vote of a ma- 
jority of the shareholders at a meeting spe- 
cially called for that purpose (Board Order 
No. 17,777 dated June 14, 1963—Exhibit 3-d— 
3), it must be concluded that the Board 
and the Association were proceeding under 
the provisions for merger and dissolution by 
vote of the shareholders [second unnum- 
bered paragraph of 12 U.S.C. 1464(1)], which 
does not require approval of the Board [Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board v. Greater Dela- 
ware Valley Federal Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation et al (3 Cir. 1960) 277 F. 2d 437], and 
not under the provisions set forth in the 
third unnumbered paragraph of that sub-sec- 
tion upon such “equitable” basis as may be 
approved by the Bank Board. The second 
unnumbered paragraph of 12 U.S.C, 1464(1), 
under which the conversion and dissolution 
is had, contains the second Congressional ex- 
pression in the Statute as to the distribution 
of stock upon conversion and dissolution. It 
reads: “(6)—-That in the event of dissolution 
after conversion, the members or sharehold- 
ers of the Association will share on a mutual 
basis in the assets of tte Association in exact 
proportion to their relative share of account 
credits.” This provision is in addition to the 
specific requirements of sub-section (b) that 
the shares are to be retired as provided in 
the charter. And the charter written, signed 
and issued by the Government requires a pro- 
rata distribution on dissolution. 

Several provisions of the charter issued to 
the Association by the Bank Board are per- 
tinent. Section 9: “* All holders of share 
accounts shall be entitled to equal distribu- 
tion of net assets, pro-rata to the value of 
their share accounts, in the event of volun- 
tary or involuntary liquidation, dissolution, 
or winding up of the Association.“ 

Section 3 of the charter provided that the 
Association has the power “to wind up and 
dissolve, merge, consolidate, or reorganize 
in the manner provided by law and rules 
and regulations made thereunder.” The 
Bank Board contends that by the provisions 
in Section 3 of the charter, permitting dis- 
solution “in the manner provided by law 
and rules and regulations made thereunder”, 
gave the Board the power to make the dis- 
puted preferences and forfeitures “insisted” 
on by the Bank Board. The proposition 
that a special provision in a contract (and 
the charter is a contract not only between 
the Bank Board and the Association, but 
between each shareholder and every other 
shareholder—Dartmouth College v. Wood- 
ward, 17 U.S. 518)—prevails over a genera] 
one, is so well known as not to require cita- 
tion by authority. Any rule or regulation 
made by the Board (if it could be called a 
rule or regulation) for winding up or merger 
and dissolution thus cannot prevail over the 

specific provision in the charter and the 
statute that distribution shall be made pro- 
rata to shareholders in the event of dissolu- 
tion. Especially is this so in view of the 
requirement that the Association shall be 
mutual. Article 16 of the charter provided 
that no amendment to the charter shall be 
made unless proposed by the Directors of 
the Association. Such Directors never made 
any proposal to amend the charter so as to 
prefer any class of shareholders over any 
other, as “insisted” by the Board. Nor did 
the Bank Board. 

There can be no doubt but that the pro- 
visions “insisted” on by the Bank Board 
would prefer one class of shareholders over 
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another, and destroy the mutuality of the 
shareholders, and this, without prior notice 
to those who deposited their money after 
April 22, 1960, or who pledged their accounts. 

Title 12 C.F.R. 563.3 provides in its per- 
tinent part: “* * * Every share, member- 
ship, or deposit certificate, passbook, or 
other instrument evidencing a withdraw- 
able investment hereafter issued by an in- 
sured institution, which pays or proposes to 
pay a different rate of dividends or inter- 
est upon different classes or shares or secu- 
rities, which prefers or proposes to prefer, 
either as to time or amount of participation 
in earnings or assets (except by way of a 
bonus plan), any one or more classes of 
shares or securities, * * * must, unless the 
corporation (FDIC) specifically permits 
omission of one or more of such recitals, in- 
clude in its provisions, and display in easily 
read type, a full and understandable state- 
ment of the method * * * or the dividend 
provisions, or both, under which the institu- 
tion operates, and the charge or charges, 
if any, for the privilege of becoming, re- 
maining, or ceasing to be a saver or investor 
in the institution.” 

All depositors, at all times before as well 
as after April 22nd, 1960, were issued an iden- 
tical passbook, the text of which was ap- 
proved by the Bank Board. Nothing is said 
in the passbook, and indeed, no notice was 
given to any shareholder at the time he de- 
posited his money, whether in the sum of 
one hundred dollars or one million dollars, or 
at, or before he pledged his account, that 
any depositor who pledged his account would 
forfeit his right to share pro-rata with all 
others, or that if the deposit was in excess 
of $10,000.00, he would forfeit his pro-rata 
share. The Bank Board are bound by their 
own regulation, unless changed in the man- 
ner prescribed by the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act [5 U.S.C. 1003]. The above- 
quoted regulation has never been changed. 
The Bank Board cannot ignore this regula- 
tion. [Service v. Dulles et al (1957) 354 U.S. 
363; U.S. v. Shaughnessy (1954 347 US. 260]. 
Furthermore, all depositors were given, or 
had made available to them, an identical 
copy of the charter which, as above indi- 
cated, calls for pro-rata distribution, and 
which, it is worthy to repeat, constituted 
a contract by each shareholder with every 
other shareholder. 

In addition to the charter provision for 
pro-rata distribution upon dissolution, the 
provisions of the Settlement Agreement 
dated February 14th, 1962, are important. 
That Agreement was about two years in the 
process of negotiation. Article XV there- 
of devotes six pages to the matter of the 
proposed merger of Long Beach with Equi- 
table and its dissolution. It is not denied 
that throughout the negotiations the Bank 
Board unsuccessfully attempted to get the 
officers of Long Beach to limit accounts which 
would come in after the return of Long 
Beach to its elected management. But the 
Agreement contained the following provi- 
sions with relation to distribution of sur- 
plus or net assets on dissolution: 

“XV(h) After the assumption by Equita- 
ble of said aggregate principal amount of 
all Long Beach share accounts and after the 
payment or the making by Long Beach of 
provision for payment of all creditor and 
other liabilities, the net surplus, reserves, 
and undivided profits of Long Beach shall 
be distributed as and when available to Long 
Beach shareholders of record at the close of 
business of the date (herein called ‘A 
day’) on which such plan shall be approved 
by the members of Long Beach as follows: 

“(i) Each such shareholder shall be en- 
titled to such part of the amount of such 
distribution as the dollar value in principal 
of his share account at the close of busi- 
ness on Approval Day bears to the total dol- 
lar value in principal of all Long Beach share 
accounts at the same time (not including 
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said adjusting dividends in the computa- 
tion). Each such shareholder shall be given 
written notice of his proportionate share as 
soon as practicable after Approval Day. 

“(il) Such distribution shall be made from 
time to time, as directed by the Long Beach 
Directors subject to the next following sub- 
paragraphs (ili), (iv), (v), and (vi), until 
the total net surplus, reserves and undi- 
vided profits and any other remaining as- 
sets ol Long Beach have been collected, con- 
verted into cash, and distributed according 
to such plan.“ 

The Settlement Agreement thus followed 
the terms of the charter. It incorporated the 
entire agreement of the parties. It was relied 
upon by the subsequent action of the Long 
Beach Association and its shareholders in 
dismissing the many actions therein men- 
tioned, and by Equitable. If the doctrine of 
estoppel has any place in this case, it is more 
properly invoked in favor of the Association 
and its shareholders, rather than against 
them. 

The Government's assertion that Mr. 
Gregory, President of Long Beach, orally 
promised to “screen” the accounts is denied 
by Mr. Gregory, but it is immaterial whether 
it is true or not as Gregory had no such 
power. 

The Order of the Bank Board of March 
22, 1962 (No. 15681) made pursuant to Article 
XI of the Settlement Agreement, provided 
specifically that: (3) All rights, powers and 
privileges of said Association's members, of- 
ficers and directors are restored.” No restric- 
tion of any kind was placed on securing new 
“members” (shareholders), and it thus fol- 
lows that any one who became a member or 
shareholder after the return of the Associa- 
tion had exactly the same rights as every 
other previous member. They were issued a 
passbook approved by the Bank Board, which 
was identical to all previously issued pass- 
books. 

The Government asserts that every Fed- 
erally chartered Association takes its char- 
ter subject to any changes that may be made 
by law. What Congress.can do is one thing, 
but what the Bank Board can do is quite 
another. The changes here “insisted” on by 
the Bank Board were not by Congress, but 
by the Bank Board, and were, in fact, con- 
trary to the Statute, to the charter issued 
by the Bank Board, its own Settlement Agree- 
ment, and contrary to its own regulations. 

The Statute provided for the Association 
to be a mutual Association, and in a mutual 
Association preference cannot be given to 
one depositor or shareholder over another. 
In Intermountain B & L Ass'n et al v. Gal- 
legos et al (9 Cir. 1935) 78 F. 2d 972, at 980, 
the Court said: “The pledge of the assets of 
a building association for the retirement of 
a certain class of its stock, in preference to 
others, is so violative of the elementary re- 
quirements of equality and mutality as to 
be absolutely void.” 

In Pacific Coast Savings Society v. Sturde- 
vant (1913) 165 Cal. 687, the California Su- 
preme Court had occasion to comment on 
the overriding necessity of equality of treat- 
ment to depositors or shareholders in a mu- 
tual institution. It said, at page 692: 
“+ © © we think the better view is that fol- 
lowed by the court below—namely, that 
when the corporation becomes insolvent all 
stockholders, including those who have given 
notice, pursuant to the by-laws, of with- 
drawal, stand upon an equal footing. The 
theory upon which this view is to be sus- 
tained is well stated in the following quo- 
tation from English on Building Associations 
(2d Ed. Sec. 514): The truth is that there 
is implied, in the very essence of the building 
association scheme, an agreement between 
the members of every association, in the light 
of which all other agreements, and all rules 
and by-laws, must be read, and to which they 
must be conformed; and that is the agree- 
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ment that all burdens shall be equally borne, 
as well as all profits equally shared—that the 
whole enterprise shall be conducted; and the 
Tights and obligations of the participants 
in it shall be adjusted on a basis of strict 
mutuality, equality, and fairness. To permit 
One member, or one set of members, to be 
Paid in full at the expense of others who 
get less is not to carry out that scheme or 
agreement, unless there is something which 
gives the former an equity superior to the 
latter, whereby they have a better and strong- 
er claim upon the property of the Association. 
Where one has subscribed to and paid up 
Stock upon a distinct understanding that it 
is to be preferred over others that have paid 
less, there is such a superior equity. But 
there is nothing in the mere fact that one 
has given a certain number of days’ notice 
that he wants his money, whereby he is, ipso 
facto, invested with an equity to receive it 
Superior to that of one who has not given 
Such notice. There is, therefore, nothing to 
counterbalance, much less outweigh, the 
inequitableness, of permitting him to take 
the fund belonging to his fellows in order 
to pay himself. And the learned author goes 
on to quote with approval the following dec- 
laration of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
Vania in Christian's Appeal, 102 Pa. St. 184, 
189: ‘When a Building Association has failed 
to fulfill the objects of its creation and has 
become hopelessly insolvent * * * after ex- 
Penses incident to the administration of its 
assets are deducted, the general creditors, 
if any, should be first paid in full, and the 
Tesidue of the funds should be distributed, 
Pro rata, among those whose claims are based 
upon stock of the Association, whether they 
have withdrawn and hold orders for the 
Withdrawal yalue thereof or not.’” 
And while the charter may be subject to 
Changes by Congress, in the public interest, 
are limitations in that also. In 
Treigle v. Acme Homestead Ass’n (1936) 297 
U.S. 189, The Court had under consideration 
& statute of Louisiana which attempted to 
alter the rights of previously existing share- 
holders in the proportion to be paid to them. 
aoe Court held it void, and said, at page 
“The provision is comparable to a statute 
declaring that whereas preferred stockhold- 
ers heretofore have enjoyed a priority in the 
distribution of assets, in that respect they 
shall hereafter stand pari passu with com- 
mon stockholders. Such an interference 
With the right of contract cannot be justified 
by saying that in the public interest the op- 
erations of Building Associations may be 
Controlled and regulated, or that in the 
Same interest their charters may be amend- 
ed. The statute merely attempts, for no 
discernible public purpose, the abrogation of 
Contracts between members and the Associa- 
tion lawful when made. This cannot be done 
Under the guise of amending the charter 
Powers of the corporation.” 
See Also: Huntington v. Savings Bank 
(1877) 96 U.S. 388. Hamilton Natl Bank v. 
of Columbia (1946) 156 F. 2d 843-846. 
The provisions “insisted” on by the Bank 
Board not only are contrary to the Statute, 
the charter, the Settlement Agreement and 
their own regulations, but they also vioalte 
the Private contracts made by the share- 
holder with the Association when such 
Shareholder pledged his account. Numerous 
regulations of the Bank Board implement the 
Provisions of 12 U.S.C. 1464(c) permitting 
Shareholders to borrow on the security of 
shares. All the loans which would be 
affected by the Bank Board's “insisted” pro- 
Visions, were made long before the Bank 
ever asserted the right to penalize such 
borrowers by cutting them out of any dis- 
tribution of the surplus. The form for as- 
ent of the passbooks for the purpose 
Of pledging such account for loans was pre- 
scribed by the Board. The Board cannot 
now ignore it, and alter the mutual obliga- 
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tions between the borrower and the Associ- 
ation by penalizing the borrower simply be- 
cause he borrowed. 

The Government contends that in the 
event the court does not agree with its posi- 
tion, the court must remand the matter to 
the Bank Board. The position is not well 
taken for the reason that the action of the 
Bank Board, being out of harmony with, 
and contrary to, the law, the charter, the 
Settlement Agreement, and the Bank Board’s 
own regulations, is a nullity. [Manhattan 
General Equip. Co. v. Commissioner I. R. S., 
supraj. Hamilton Natl Bank v. District of 
Columbia (D.C. 1946) 156 F. 2d 843, quoted 
with approval Manhattan General Equip. 
Co. v. Commissioner, supra, but remanded 
the case to the local taxing authorities to 
carry out their Judgment. In that case a 
remand was required to permit ministerial 
acts of tax calculations. Here, there is 
nothing to remand. 

The contested provisions of the Merger 
Agreement are either in compliance with 
the law or they are not. It is my opinion 
that they are not and that they are a “mere 
nullity.” The Bank Board proposed the 
language, and agreed to the insertion of the 
provision that the validity of any part of 
the Agreement could be contested. It was 
notified, in advance of its approval of the 
Merger Agreement, that the Association and 
the Shareholders Protective Committee were 
going to contest the validity of the disputed 
provision of the Agreement, and that prob- 
ably Equitable would file a suit in inter- 
pleader. The Bank Board nevertheless ap- 
proved the Merger Agreement with the pro- 
vision permitting legal testing of any part 
thereof, and thereafter notified the parties 
to the Agreement and the Savings and Loan 
Commissioner of the State of California that 
its Resolution No. 17,177 [Exhibit 3(d) (5) ] 
approving the Agreement was “satisfied.” 
In reliance upon the provision of the Merg- 
er Agreement permitting legal testing of any 
part of it, and in reliance upon the notifi- 
cation that its Resolution approving the 
Agreement was “satisfied,” the parties pro- 
ceeded to and did complete the merger, and 
immediately filed the suits to contest the 
validity of the disputed provisions of the 
Agreement, 

The only sensible conclusion one can reach 
is that, like the California Savings and Loan 
Commissioner, the Bank Board agreed to be, 
and is, bound to abide the judgment of a 
court of competent jurisdiction. This court 
is a court of competent jurisdiction. It has 
jurisdiction of the subject matter and the 
parties, and there is nothing further the 
Bank Board can do even if the matter were 
remanded. 

This is not a case for review of the rule- 
making power under 5 U.S.C. 1003; and it is 
not a case under 5 U.S.C. 1004 concerning 
adjudicatory powers, as there was no hear- 
ing, no findings, just the order of the Bank 
Board and its admitted “insistence” on hav- 
ing the objected-to provisions in the Agree- 
ment. It is somewhat analogous to the ac- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior in strik- 
ing an Indian's name from the allotment list 
and canceling the certificate which had 
theretofore been issued. The Supreme Court 
required the restoration of the name to the 
rolls and the restoration of the certificate by 
mandamus. But here, there is nothing to 
mandamus. Nevertheless, the comments of 
the court are pertinent. It said: Garfield v. 
U.S. (1908) 211 U.S, 249, at page 262: In our 
view this case resolves itself into a question 
of the power of the Secretary of the Interior 
in the premises, as conferred by the acts of 
Congress. We appreciate fully the purpose of 
Congress in numerous acts of legislation to 
confer authority upon the Secretary of the 
Interior to administer upon the Indian lands, 
and previous decisions of this court have 
shown its refusal to sanction a judgment 
interfering with the Secretary where he acts 
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within the powers conferred by law. But, as 


has been affirmed by this court in former 


decisions, there is no place in our constitu- 
tional system for the exercise of arbitrary 
power, and if the Secretary has exceeded the 
authority conferred upon him by law, then 
there is power in the courts to restore the 
status of the parties aggrieved by such un- 
warranted action.” 

In Miller v. U.S. (1935) 294 U.S. 435, the 
court stated, at page 440: “The only author- 
ity conferred, or which could be conferred, by 
the statute is to make regulations to carry out 
the purpose of the Act—not to amend it.” 
Here, the purpose of the Act is to establish 
“mutual” building and loan associations, the 
shareholders or depositors of which should 
stand equally in all rights. The provisions 
“insisted” on by the Board do not do 
that, but create retrospective and retroactive 
classes of shareholders, and give them prefer- 
ence over others whose rights are illegally 
forfeited. And this without any previous 
notice and contrary to their own regulations 
and the terms and intent of the Statute. 

While I am satisfied that there is no gen- 
uine issue as to the fact that the share- 
holders ratified the Agreement in 
reliance upon the right and the declared 
purpose to bring legal proceedings to en- 
force pro-rata distribution, if that conclu- 
sion were not warranted, and if, as con- 
tended by the Bank Board, the 64.4 per cent 
of the eligible shareholders voted to approve 
the Merger Agreement in reliance on the pref- 
erential treatment for certain classes as 
“insisted” on by the Bank Board, such pro- 
vision in the Agreement would nevertheless 
be void. This, for the reason that the ma- 
jority stockholders cannot appropriate a 
minority shareholders’ interest in property 
belonging to a corporation, to the detriment 
of minority stockholders. [Lebold et al v. 
Inland Steel Co. (7 Cir. 1942) 125 F.2d 369, 
Cert. den. 316 U.S. 675]. See also: Southern 
Pac. Co. v. Bogert et al (1919) 250 U.S. 483; 
Pepper v Litton (1939) 808 U.S. 295; Jack- 
son v. Ludeling (1874) 88 U.S. 616. 


I conclude that neither the majority of 
the shareholders, nor the officers and direc- 
tors of Long Beach, nor the Bank Board, nor 
Equitable, acting singly or in concert, had 
the power to make the forfeitures and pref- 
erences as set forth in the contested provi- 
sions of the Merger Agreement; that such 
provisions are void, as a matter of law; that 
no remand is required to be made to the 
Board; and that all shareholders, regardless 
of the size or date of deposit and regardless 
of any pledge of their shares, are entitled to 
a pro-rata distribution of the distributable 
surplus of the Long Beach Association. 

The Bank Board relies heavily on Fahey v. 
Mallonee (1947) 33 U.S. 245, but that case 
involved the right of the Bank Board to ap- 
point a conservator to take charge of the 
entire assets of the Association, and did not 
in any way involve the taking of one share- 
holder's property and money, and giving it 
to another, as the Bank Board attempted to 
do here. 

In Reich et al. v. Webb et al., No. 18457, 
decided August 18th, 1964, the Ninth Cir- 
cuit said, as to one of the holdings in Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board v. Greater 
Delaware Valley Federal Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation (3 Cir. 1960) 277 F. 2d 437: “Basi- 
cally, the holding stands for nothing more 
than a declaration that substantive liability 
cannot be created by the Bank Board apart 
from statute, a proposition with which we 
fully agree.” In this case, the provisions in 
the Merger Agreement “insisted on” by the 
Bank Board attempt to create substantive 
liability against all those whose deposits ex- 
ceed $10,000.00, or who have pledged their 
stock for loans, and in favor of all those who 
do not fall within those categories. 

The Bank Board claims the plaintiffs and 
cross-complainants and tervenors are 
estopped from challenging the validity of 
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the disputed provisions. This is not so for 
several reasons: first, the Board proposed the 
language in Article VII to the effect that 
any shareholder could contest the validity 
of the Agreement or any part of it, and the 
Association and the shareholder, in their 
meetings, relied upon that proposal by the 
Board and acted on it. So did the Savings 
and Loan Commissioner of the State of 
California. Secondly, the Association did 
nothing to induce the Bank Board to put the 
disputed provisions in the Agreement, but 
by admission of defendants, the Bank 
Board “insisted” on the disputed provisions, 
and consented to the provision permitting a 
suit to test the validity of the Merger 
Agreement “or any part thereof.“ And the 
law does not prevent a shareholder from ac- 
cepting such benefits as may be accorded 
him by a dissolution or merger, and also 
from suing for what he claims is his lawful 
right to have. [Lebold et al. v. Inland Steel 
Co. (1943) 125 F. 2d 369, cert. den. 316 US. 
675.] 

The parties have filed affidavits and coun- 
ter-affidavits ranging over a wide field of 
facts and conclusions other than covered 
and found herein. But none of such facts 
in said affidavits and counter-affidavits, 
other than as stated herein, are necessary 
or material to a decision of the whole case, 
and the facts as stated herein are material 
and without any genuine issue, and are all 
that are material or necessary to a decision 
that the plaintiffs, cross-complainants and 
intervenors are entitled to the judgment 
herein indicated that the disputed provi- 
sions in the Merger Agreement are illegal 
and void, and that the action of the Bank 
Board in “irsisting” on them as a condition 
of the merger was arbitrary and contrary to, 
and without authority in, law.“ 

While this Memorandum is primarily ad- 
dressed to Action No. 63-1107—PH, a further 
examination of the pleadings and Motions 
for summary judgment in Cases No. 63-1072- 
PH (to which Equitable has consented to be 
a party, and for which an order will be 
signed when presented), and No, 63-1230- 
PH, demonstrates that the facts found here- 
in as material to a decision of the whole case 
are true, without any genuine issue thereto, 
and the legal conclusions herein stated are 
equally applicable to and controlling as to 
each of said latter numbered cases, without 
further findings, conclusions, or discussion. 

Pursuant to the provisions of FR. C. P. 52, 
the of fact and conclusions of law 
stated herein are sufficient so as not to re- 
quire any findings of fact or conclusions of 
law in any of the three cases. 

Counsel for the prevailing parties will pre- 
pare, submit, and serve judgments in each 
of the three cases in accordance with the 
conclusions and decisions herein expressed. 
If not too much of a burden, it would be 
preferable to spell out in the judgments the 
exact amount of each shareholder account 
(using a code number) and the exact amount 
of shares in Equitable to which that ac- 
count is entitled. 

Dated: Los Angeles, California, this 21 
day of September, 1964. 

Person M. HALL, 
U.S. District Judge. 


The cases filed in this court arising out of 
that and subsequent disputes with the Bank 
Board are cases numbered: 5421, 7989, 13953, 
13979, 15888, 16772, 16773, 16774, 16775, 16845, 
17133, 17152, 18905, 15-57, 378-58, 506-60, 
462-61, 63-590, 63-1072, 63-1107, and 63-1230. 
The reported decisions cover more than 400 
pages of the Federal Supplement and the 
Federal Reporter, 2d., as follows: 

Malionee v. Fahey (D.C, S.D.Calif. 1946) 
68 F. Supp. 418; 
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Fahey v. Mallonee (1947) 332 U.S. 245, 67 
S.Ct. 1552, 91 LEd. 2030; 

ExParte Fahey (1947) 332 U.S. 258, 67 S. Ct. 
1558, 91 L. Ed. 2041; 

Mallonee v. Fahey (D.C. 1949) 14 F RD. 
273; 

Home Loan Bank Board v. Mallonee (9 Cir. 
1952) 196 F. 2d 336, Cert. den. 345 U.S. 952, 
79 S. Ct, 863, 97 L.Ed. 1374; 

Malionee v. Fahey (9 Cir. 1952) 200 F. 2d 
918; 

Fahey v. O'Melveny & Myers (9 Cir. 1952) 
200 F. 2d 420, Reh. den. December 17, 1952, 
Cert. den. 345 U.S. 952, 73 S.Ct. 863, 97 L.Ed. 
1374, Reh. den. 345 U.S, 978, 73 S. Ct. 1120, 97 
L.Ed. 1393; 

Fahey v. Calverley (9 Cir. 1953) 208 F. 2d 
197, Reh. den, December 19, 1953, Cert. den. 
Utley v. Fahey, 347 U.S. 955, 74 S. 681, 98 
L.Ed. 1100; 

Mallonee v. Fahey (D.C, SD. Calif. 1953) 
117 F. Supp. 259; 

Federal Home Loan Bank of San Francisco 
v. Long Beach Federal Savings & Loan As- 
sociation (D.C. 1954) 122 F. Supp. 401; 

Mallonee v. Fahey (D.C. 1954) 122 F. Supp. 
472; 

Federal Home Loan Bank of San Francisco 
v. Long Beach Federal Savings & Loan As- 
sociation (D. C. 1954) 122 F. Supp. 960; 

Federal Home Loan Bank of San Fran- 
cisco v. Hall (9 Cir. 1955) 225 F. 2d 349, Reh. 
den. 10/12/55, Cert. den. Mallonee, Bucklin 
& Fergus v. Federal Home Loan Bank of San 
Francisco, et al, 350 U.S. 968, 76 S. Ct. 438, 
100 L. Ed. 840; 

Long Beach Federal Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation v. Federal Home Loan Bank of San 
Francisco (1955) 76 S. Ct. 32, 100 L. Ed. 1517; 

Amman v. Home Investment Co. (9 Cir. 
1957) 243 F. 2d 758; 

Long Beach Federal Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation v. Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
(D.C, 1960) 189 F. Supp. 589; 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board v. Long 
Beach Federal Savings & Loan Association 
(9 Cir. 1961) 295 F. 2d 403, Reh. den. 11/17/61. 

The Court takes judicial notice of such 
files and records and reported decisions, as 
well as the record of several hearings before, 
and reports of, Congressional Committees 
which investigated the disputes between the 
Long Beach Federal Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation and the Home Loan Bam: Board. 

The Board had more than a “tendency 
to wobble” in its position. The phrase is 
borrowed from Judge Pope th Anglo-Cana- 
dian Shipping Co., Ltd. v. Federal Maritime 
Com’n (9 Cir. Cir. 1962) 310 F. 2d 606, at 
611. See: Footnote 4. 

2 By stipulation, an Order was made for the 
distribution of about seven million dollars 
worth of stock which had been deposited in 
court, so that the disputed stock remaining 
is valued at something more than $2 million. 

“Because the Court has had some difi- 
culty in following the positions of the Bank 
Board, some comment should be made with 
relation thereto: A decision thereon is not 
necessary to the conclusions reached here. 
It is claimed that the Board “insisted” on 
the provisions because of their “concern” 
over the flow of money into the Association 
in large deposits after its return on April 2, 
1962. But the Affidavit of Professor Mc- 
Murray, former Chairman of the Bank Board, 
shows that in July, 1962, when they first de- 
manded exclusion of accounts of $100,000.00 
and over, their “concern” was not over the 
inflow of funds, but over the outflow of money 
from the institution. His affidavit states: 

“In July, 1962, during the merger negotia- 
tions, the Long Beach management advised 
the Bank Board that approximately $7,000,- 
000 had been withdrawn from the Associa- 
tion after the June 30, 1962 dividend. The 
Board became concerned about this situa- 
tion.“ [Paragraph 6 of the Affidavit]. 
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Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, as this 
2d session of the 88th Congress comes to 
a close, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to report to the people of the 35th 
District of New York, whom I have the 
honor to represent here, on the accom- 
plishments of this Congress, just as I 
have done each year I have been privi- 
leged to serve in this body. As their 
Congressman I believe I have an obliga- 
tion to keep them posted on how their 
elected representative has tried to dis- 
charge the heavy responsibilities en- 
trusted to him. Because Congress re- 
mained in session all year last year, it 
was not feasible for me to report on the 
record of that first session of this Con- 
gress. For that reason this report will 
cover both sessions, 1963 and 1964. 

MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Even its critics will, I think, agree that 
the 88th Congress has been a most pro- 
ductive one, with more major legislation 
enacted than any other Congress in re- 
cent years, perhaps in our entire his- 
tory. We got off to a slow start, but we 
have more than made it up in what has 
been written into law since the tragic 
events of last November. I would not be 
honest, however, if I did not acknowledge 
that most of these major legislative 
achievements would not have been pos- 
sible except for broad bipartisan support. 
Only because substantial numbers of 
members of both major political parties 
voted for these bills were they passed. 
So it is clear that the achievements of 
this Congress are not the exclusive prop- 
erty of any one party. In the following 
paragraph I would like to review for you 
some of the more important of these 
accomplishments, and try to point out 
the specific impact which each has on 
the particular problems of our own 35th 
District. 

Three of the most important bills we 
passed were the nuclear test ban treaty, 
adopted in the first session; the historic 
civil rights bill, representing the greatest 
single advance in this field since the 
Emancipation Proclamation 100 years 
ago; and the $11.5 billion tax cut bill. 
The tax cut bill has a special significance 
for our district because for some time six 
of our eight counties have been suffering 
from heavy unemployment. The tax cut 
bill, favored overwhelmingly by business 
and having broad bipartisan support, was 
designed to stimulate business activity, 
generate more profits and thus in turn 
more actual tax revenue, and put more 
people to work. Already we have begun 
to feel the effects of this unique economic 
gamble. After all, nearly $2 billion of 
this total of $11.5 billion comes into New 
York State, a tremendous shot in the 
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arm. Particularly because of this bill, 
and particularly because of several other 
pieces of legislation, unemployment has 
now declined sharply in our district, with 
three counties recently dropping off the 
serious unemployment list. This is good 
news. Incidentally, Congress also agreed 
to try to eliminate those wartime excise 
taxes next year, if the economy continues 
to move upward. Beside the tax cut, 
Congress took other steps to simulate 
business and end unemployment. Last 
year we voted more funds for the ac- 
celerated public works program—APW— 
in all more than $4 million in Federal 
assistance under this program has now 
come into our 35th District, all in re- 
sponse to local requests, thereby help- 
ing not only to put people to work, but 
also to build needed hospitals, water and 
sewer lines, streets, and public buildings. 
The six counties eligible for this help, 
by the way—Ontario, Yates, Seneca, 
Cayuga, Otsego, and Montgomery—have 
fared considerably better than most 
other congressional districts have done. 
Perhaps this is partly because, at my 
Suggestion, the Community Facilities Ad- 
ministration held a special conference on 
how this program operates almost 2 years 
ago in Geneva, in December 1962. Un- 
derstanding what the bill could do, and 
how to go about applying, our areas were 
therefore better prepared to take full ad- 
vantage of it. Unfortunately, the funds 
for this APW program have now run out, 
although many communities are still 
Seeking help under it. I have been trying 
hard to get the program reactivated, but 
Congress adjourned without acting on my 
Proposal. I still hope, though, that APW 
Can be revived in the next Congress. 

In addition the 88th Congress passed 
& Manpower training act, to help unem- 
Ployed persons pick up new skills to help 
them find new jobs. Projects under this 
act are already in progress in Cayuga, 
Cortland, Chenango, and Montgomery 
Counties, and are under consideration 
elsewhere. We also passed a vocational 
Education Act, and training programs in 
these fields are underway in Amsterdam, 
Geneva, and Auburn. We passed the 
food stamp plan to help needy families 
enrich their diets with some of the Na- 
tion’s surplus foods, purchasing them 
through their own neighborhood grocery 
Store rather than by direct handouts. 
And the antipoverty program was en- 
acted. Basically this bill is intended to 
help unemployed people, especially 
young people, get the extra schooling 
and training they need to qualify for 
&vailable jobs in today’s complex techni- 
cal world. Amsterdam and Auburn are 
both already planning projects to take 
advantage of the help this legislation 
Provides. I was especially pleased that 
the Youth Conservation Corps, which I 
have been pushing since I came to Con- 
8ress, was included in the antipoverty 
bill. This corps will give young men 
Without jobs an opportunity to keep 
busy, be paid, and also receive training 
while at the same time carrying out use- 
ful conservation and reforestation proj- 
€cts in the outdoors. What better place 
to do this than our district? Because of 
its emphasis on training and education 
Some people have suggested that the 88th 
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Congress may come to be known as the 
Education Congress. Besides the bills 
already mentioned, we passed two pieces 
of legislation of benefit to colleges and 
college students. One was the college 
facilities bill, which will help colleges 
build needed new classrooms and lab- 
oratories. The other was an expansion 
and extension of the popular National 
Defense Education Act—NEDA—which 
should now make it possible for any stu- 
dent who can handle college level work 
to go to college even if his family cannot 
afford to pay the bill; he can borrow 
the money from the Government and 
pay it back after education. Both these 
pieces of legislation are of importance 
to our 35th District, because we have 
same nine colleges and one more in the 
development stage. Congress also passed 
bills this year to help medical schools 
train more doctors, help train more 
nurses, and help train more optometrists. 
We renewed the popular Hill-Burton 
program for help in building hospitals, 
and extended it to cover repairs as well 
as new construction. This too is good 
news, considering the hospital expansion 
programs either underway or planned 
at Geneva, Penn Yan, Canandaigua, 
Clifton Springs, Auburn, and elsewhere. 
And we passed a bill to stimulate work 
in mental retardation. The city of 
Geneva is hoping to start a project under 
this bill, as a memorial to the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

People interested in conservation and 
the outdoors will also find that this has 
been a productive Congress. We passed 
the wilderness bill, to preserve some 9 
million acres across the country in their 
original state, much like the “forever 
wild” features of our own New York 
State forest preserve, for the enjoyment 
of hikers and campers and fishermen. 
We created a national seashore on Fire 
Island, off the south coast of Long Island, 
one of the few still unspoiled natural 
beach areas in the country. And we en- 
acted the d and conservation bill, 
which will provide Federal grants on a 
matching basis to States for developing 
new recreational areas. Under this bill 
the land the State acquired a couple of 
years ago on Otsego Lake, for example, 
can now be developed for recreational 
purposes. And the bill should also prove 
of great value in increasing tourist busi- 
ness in the whole Finger Lakes region. 
Incidentally, our 35th District is the larg- 
est farm district in New York State, and 
the 4th largest dairy district in the en- 
tire United States. In agriculture, the 
most significant bill for us was one to 
restrict imports of foreign beef which 
have been threatening our own dairy in- 
dustry. And another piece of farm leg- 
islation we considered was the wheat and 
cotton bill. As you may already know, I 
strongly opposed this bill and voted 
against it, even though my own party 
leadership was pushing hard for it. The 
bill was opposed by the vast majority of 
our farmers and was clearly not in the 
interest of our dairy district. 

Foreign aid legislation was passed 
each year, but it should be noted that 
Congress, both this year and last, took 
major steps to reduce the size of the 
program. We cut nearly a billion dollars 
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off the request of President Kennedy in 
1963. This year President Johnson sub- 
mitted a much smaller request to us. 
But we cut that one, too. Still it should 
be remembered that foreign aid has an 
important role which often is over- 
looked. Not only does it make it possi- 
ble for us to resist communism in places 
like South America and Vietnam, it also 
provides jobs and business right here in 
our district. You may not realize that 
80 percent of all foreign aid funds are 
spent in the United States of America, a 
large bulk, by the way, in New York 
State. Much of the activity in the ALCO 
plant in Auburn, for example, has been 
made possible these past years because 
of locomotive orders financed out of 
U.S. foreign aid funds. Any drastic cut 
in foreign aid, therefore, would throw 
people out of work in Auburn, and I for 
one would not want to see that happen. 
Two other important foreign policy bills 
we passed were a resolution backing 
President Johnson in whatever steps he 
feels are needed to win the war in Viet- 
nam, and another calling on the U.N. to 
see that the Russians pay up their over- 
due assessments or else lose their voting 
rights in that body, as the charter itself 
provides. 

Having served in both World War II 
and the Korean war, and holding the 
rank of captain in the Naval Reserves, I 
have long been deeply interested in our 
national defense. During the 6 years 
I have been in Congress I have been 
proud to be a member of the Armed 
Services Committee. This past year I 
had the honor to serve as ranking mem- 
ber of an important new Subcommittee 
on Defense Research and Development. 
It is perhaps well to remember that more 
than 50 percent of all Government 
spending is for national defense. This 
year, I am glad to say, we have held 


the line on defense spending; in fact we 


even cut it below what it was a year ago. 
Yet we have, I believe, continued to build 
up our effective military strength so that 
our superiority over the Russians is even 
more impressive today than at any time 
in our history. One of the difficult as- 
pects of holding the line on defense 
spending has been Secretary McNa- 
mara’s decision to close down certain 
military installations. I am happy to 
say that the one installation in our dis- 
trict, the Seneca Army Depot at Rom- 
ulus, was unaffected by this move, how- 
ever, and continues strong. But two 
others nearby our district are to be 
phased out over the next 3 years, the 
Schenectady Army Depot and the Rome 
Air Materiel Area. This decision has 
been a bitter one to take. Our bipar- 
tisan congressional delegation fought 
hard to save both bases. Though we 
were not successful in rescinding the 
orders, we did persuade the Defense De- 
partment to move more slowly and care- 
fully, and I am hopeful we may yet find 
some way of keeping these installations 
active on useful work. After all, as long 
as the facilities are there and the trained 
people are available there should be some 
useful job they can be working on rather 
than have the Government build new 
installations in some other part of the 
country. 
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One important aspect of defense is de- 
fense contracting. Over the past 2 years 
I have fought hard to see that our up- 
state areas get a better, fairer share of 
this defense business. I have worked 
personally with a number of our business 
concerns to help them present their case 
to the procurement people. And last 
spring at my suggestion the first Gov- 
ernment Procurement Conference in up- 
state New York was held in our district, 
at Geneva. All these things have now 
begun to pay off. I was happy to see 
that the latest figures show that the 
percentage of defense contracts coming 
into New York State has risen to the 
highest bevel it has been at in some 5 
or 6 years, 12.9 percent. 

Congress also passed a bill this year 
to increase pensions to disabled veterans, 
@ measure which I had cosponsored. 
And we passed a new housing bill, to pro- 
vide needed funds for continuing those 
senior citizens’ housing projects like the 
ones being planned in Geneva and Cort- 
land, and to carry through urban re- 
newal projects such as those underway 
or planned in Amsterdam, Oneonta, 
Norwich, Cortland, Auburn, Geneva, and 
Penn Yan. 

FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY 

I know you are also interested in 
whether Congress, in doing all these 
things, also acted prudently and respon- 
sibly with your tax dollars. I am happy 
to say we did. When the tax cut bill 
was up, most experts pointed out that 
if we cut taxes, and thereby deliberately 
incurred a temporary deficit, we should 
certainly make a determined effort to 
hold the line on spending and if possible 
even reduce it a bit. This we have done. 
Congress cut the President's budget by 
almost $6.5 billion in 1963. This year 
President Johnson came up with one 
which was even smaller than President 
Kennedy’s last budget. Yet even that we 
reduced by more than $4 billion. This, I 
believe, is prudent fiscal management of 
your money. 

WHAT WE DIDN'T GET DONE 

But although this Congress did a lot, 
there were some things it did not get 
around to doing before we adjourned 
that should have been taken care of. 
Perhaps the most serious was our failure 
to enact the bill boosting social security 
benefits. Instead the bill died in confer- 
ence committee, still deadlocked over 
whether or not to include medicare. 
What makes it worse, none of us had any 
chance to vote on the committee's deci- 
sion to let the bill die. Personally I 
think that was a serious mistake. At 
least we should have passed the increase 
in benefits. I certainly think this whole 
matter should be given top priority in the 
new Congress. Also unacted on was a 
bill I have had in the hopper for years 
to increase the amount a retired person 
can earn on the outside without losing 
his social security. It should be includ- 
ed in any general bill we eventually pass. 

We also failed to take action on State 
reapportionment. The bipartisan Dirk- 
sen-Mansfield rider, which would have 
given New York the time we need to deal 
with the Supreme Court decision, was 
finally watered down in the Senate to a 
meaningless “sense of Congress” reso- 
lution. Then a House-Senate conference 
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committee knocked even that provision 
out, again without bothering to consult 
the membership as a whole. I tried twice 
to get the House to support the Dirksen- 
Mansfield rider, but was not successful. 
It will still be possible to bring a con- 
stitutional amendment up to a vote next 
year, of course, and I would certainly 
support an amendment to allow one 
house to be apportioned on the basis of 
factors other than population. But by 
the time such an amendment can be 
adopted much of the damage, as far as 
upstate New York is concerned, will al- 
ready have been done. 
DAIRY PROBLEMS 


Congress adjourned without taking 
any action on dairy legislation. As the 
representative of the State’s major dairy 
district, I called a meeting 2 years ago 
in Syracuse on all farm programs to try 
to work out some Cairy legislation re- 
flecting the views of the majority of our 
farmers. Surprisingly we found wide 
agreement on such a bill. And I then 
introduced it in the House and went to 
bat to try to get it passed. I arranged 
for upstate dairy groups to meet with 
other Members of Congress to push for 
this legislation. But Congress never 
passed the bill. I have been called on 
often during the past 2 years by various 
dairy organizations to help on other leg- 
islative matters and to testify at dairy 
hearings. You may remember I fought 
against the procedures for amending our 
milk market order, which to me seemed 
to represent more a sham rather than a 
real referendum. Recently I met with 
Secretary Freeman to try to get him to 
grant price relief to our dairy farmers 
because of heavy financial losses suf- 
fered as a result of this summer’s 
drought. While we have not yet gotten 
a satisfactory answer I continue to be 
optimistic, and hope that some relief will 
still come our way. Actually Congress 
did pass one piece of legislation helpful 
to dairy farmers. It has always dis- 
turbed me that the connection between 
what the farmer gets and what the con- 
sumer pays is so remote. Nobody has 
every explained to me satisfactorily why 
the farmers can get only 9 or 10 cents a 
quart for his milk and yet the consumer 
pays as much as 28 or 30 cents a quart. 
Well, Congress decided this year to find 
the answer to this puzzle: We established 
a commission to look into the price 
spread, hoping that maybe we could 
eventually find a way to give the farmer 
more for his product and still save a bit 
on the price the consumer pays. 

Another measure that Congress did 
not enact that should have been passed 
was a bill that I have been pushing for 
years to give parents a tax deduction on 
money they spend to educate their chil- 
dren. Still another was a bill I have re- 
peatedly introduced to allow volunteer 
fire companies to be eligible directly for 
surplus government equipment, like fire, 
and water trucks, without having to go 
through civil defense or bid on them di- 
rectly. And nothing was done, I am sor- 
ry to say, on my resolution to establish a 
Captive Nations Committee in the House, 
to dramatize our determination to in- 
sure that countries like Poland, Lithua- 
nia, Latvia, and Ukraine will one day 
be free of Communist control. I am 
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proud, though, to have been selected re- 
cently, as a result of my efforts in this 
field, for a special award from the As- 
sembly of Captive Nations. 

OTHER IMPORTANT ACHIEVEMENTS 


Reviewing the record of the past 2 
years in Washington, several other 
achievements of interest to our district 
ought to be mentioned. Foremost is the 
action of the Agriculture Department 
and the Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration in granting Cayuga County a 
sugarbeet quota, the first awarded east 
of the Mississippi, thereby bringing an 
important new multimillion-dollar in- 
dustry into upstate New York. I have 
been working on this problem from the 
Washington end for more than 2 years, 
and am delighted to have had a share in 
making this new development possible. 

Another important event was the 
opening of a new milk plant at Fort 
Plain, financed with a sizable ARA loan. 
This plant should add to the stability of 
our district's dairy industry. Inciden- 
tally, last year in response to a request 
from area farmers suffering the effects 
of the 1962 drought, we were also suc- 
cessful in getting the railroads to au- 
thorize special cheaper rates for hay and 
grain shipments into drought areas in 
our district. 

INCREASING EMPLOYMENT 


As always, one of my major concerns 
these past 2 years has been to do every- 
thing possible to increase jobs in our dis- 
trict, This means fighting to try to keep 
a Government contract in Amsterdam, 
for example, as with Empire Devices, and 
helping the new Electro Sensitive Prod- 
ucts Co. get on its feet when Empire De- 
vices moved out. It means helping 
Gould Pump in Seneca Falls bring to the 
attention of the Health and Welfare De- 
partment the damaging effects to their 
business that could have resulted from a 
carelessly drawn model law“ on water 
systems they were planning to publish, 
and getting the law withdrawn and re- 
vised so as not to hurt one of our dis- 
trict’s leading employers. It has meant 
continuing to press the cause of busi- 
nesses in our district who are fighting 
the economic damage of excessive 
foreign imports, such as General Electric 
in Schenectady, Wickwire in Cortland, 
Columbia Rope in Auburn, Sylvania in 
Seneca Falls, and Mohasco in Amster- 
dam. It means working with many 
smaller companies to help them get as- 
sistance from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration so they can expand and put 
more people to work. I am glad to re- 
port we have been successful in a very 
large percentage of these cases. It 
means helping the city of Amsterdam 
finance a special survey to determine 
how to improve employment in the 
Carpet City. It means having the De- 
partment of Commerce make a special 
employment census of the area served 
by the Bendix plant at Scintilla, from 
which we found that Scintilla was eligi- 
ble for special consideration on Govern- 
ment contracts because it was located 
in an unemployment area. It means 
persuading the Army to put the old 
Sampson airfield in Seneca County up 
for bid as the Seneca Falls Chamber of 
Commerce had recommended so that a 
private operator might use the facility 
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to enhance the economy of the whole 
Finger Lakes area. It means helping to 
put the Stamina Conference in Wash- 
ington this spring, to assist local New 
York State communities in taking ad- 
vantage of available Government pro- 
grams, on a full bipartisan basis so it 
could be even more effective. It means 
fighting to keep the FAA flight reporting 
Operating out of Elmira so as to make 
it easier for private aircraft to fly into 
our district on business as well as for 
Pleasure. It means working with the 
Army Corps of Engineers to find ways 
to eliminate seaweed and improve the 
level of Keuka Lake, thereby increasing 
its tourist appeal. It means working 
with the local officials in Fair Haven to 
persuade those same engineers to con- 
sider deepening the access channel to 
Little Sodus Bay so that our district's 
One seaport can take full advantage of 
the oceangoing shipping now moving 
through the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. And it means helping 
Canajoharie overcome redtape obstacles 
and getting a sizable Federal grant for 
their new sewage treatment plant, there- 
by insuring more stable employment in 
the Beech-Nut plant. 


RECREATION 


In response to requests from people 
in Unadilla we got action started last 
year to turn the East Sidney dry dam 
into a small lake for use of people in 
Otsego and Chenango Counties. The 
Interior Department has also moved to 
expand the Montezuma Wildlife Refuge 
in Seneca County, And the Farmers 
Home Administration boosted rural rec- 
Teational possibilities with loans to a new 
recreational center in Cortland County, 
at Marathon, and another at Clifton 
Springs in Ontario County. Three his- 
toric sites in our district were honored 
by designation as national shrines—the 
Seward Homestead in Auburn; the 
Jethro Wood Home in Poplar Ridge, 
Cayuga County; and Boughton Hill at 
Victor in Ontario County. That portion 
of the Susquehanna River that originates 
in Cooperstown and runs through our 
district was selected for possible preser- 
vation in “its original state“ as a kind 
of historic monument to the great rivers 
of America. With Government help a 
new private recreational pond was add- 
ed in Yates’County. 

FLOOD AND WATER PROBLEMS 


Another area of constant activity has 
the problem of flooding and flood 
threats in our district. We finally got 
the Army Engineers to dredge a portion 
of river at Oneonta, thus giving some 
temporary relief from flooding to that 
city. The banks of the Tioughnioga 
River at Cortland were riprapped to de- 
Crease flooding. Teams from the Army 
engineers moved swiftly in at my request 
to deal with the severe floods earlier 
this year at Oxford, and survey teams 
later made studies in both Oxford and 
Norwich. Other studies are now being 
Made at my request of ways to prevent a 
recurrence of last spring’s floods in 
Marathon and Cortlandville. The flood- 
Wall for South Amsterdam has now been 
Completed. And those extensive hear- 
that have been held this year as part 

of the Army’s overall survey of the Sus- 
Quehanna River have shown that the 
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threat of more big dams in our area— 
which I have fought since coming to 
Congress—is decreasing today. 

We also succeeded in getting ma- 
chinery underway to help both New Ber- 
lin and Oxford pay for the heavy costs 
of their recent search for new water sup- 
plies. Speaking of drilling, I was glad 
to have been able to get experts from the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines up into Oneonta 
last summer when that leaking gasoline 
scare erupted. ‘They helped local officials 
track down the source of the leak and 
put a stop to it. We also helped Amster- 
dam get assistance for an extension of its 
water system. 

Several other cases may be of interest 
too. We succeeded in getting local mail 
delivery to Victor, and a much wanted 
downtown mailbox installed in Weeds- 
port. Both Oneonta and Unadilla have 
been chosen for new post offices, Wor- 
cester and Milford, I hope, not far be- 
hind. We also supplied background data 
for a possible special census in Canan- 
daigua to the mayor and the common 
council. And I was glad to have been 
able to get the Veterans’ Administration 
to slow down its campaign to close out 
domiciliary facilities at the Bath Hos- 
pital. This VA hospital serves Yates 
County, and any such change would have 
imposed an almost impossible burden on 
this county. By the way, the U.S. sub- 
marine, Pulaski, which I was pleased to 
have had a hand in persuading the Navy 
to name for the great Polish patriot, was 
launched and also commissioned during 
the tenure of this 88th Congress. 

KEEPING IN TOUCH 


I have always felt that one of the most 
important obligations of a Congressman 
was to keep in close touch throughout 
the year with the people he has the honor 
to represent. Not just listening to them, 
but also reporting to them and keeping 
himself available to be of service to them 
whenever they may need him. I have 
tried hard to do this these past 2 years, 
even though the unusual size of our sub- 
marine district—about 250 miles from 
one end to the other—has made it more 
difficult and time consuming than was 
the case with our old 32d District. But I 
have set up and maintained two full- 
time district offices, one in Amsterdam 
and one in Auburn. One member of my 
staff is on duty at each of these locations 
to help you on immigration, veterans, or 
any other matters, and another part- 
time staff member is also available regu- 
larly in Cortland County near the geo- 
graphic center of our district. 

I have also made it a point to get back 
into the district myself almost every 
weekend for the past 2 years, which may 
establish some new kind of record. Be- 
side that I have tried to keep you posted 
by regular newsletters, radio, and tele- 
vision, and have sought your advice 
through our annual questionnaire. In 
spite of these regular trips back home, by 
the way, I have kept my attendance rec- 
ord in the House over the 90-percent 
mark, so as to be on the job for you down 
here where I am suposed to be when I am 
supposed to be. 

I have especially enjoyed the opportu- 
nity each summer to utilize in my Wash- 
ington office the help of students from 
colleges in our district as “congressional 
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interns” during the summer months. 
Coming this time from Hobart, Cortland 
State, Wells, Hartwick, and Keuka, they 
have added greatly to the effectiveness 
of our office, and I hope they have also 
gained some insight into the day-to-day 
operations of Congress. This intern 
program has grown so popular over the 
6 years I have been using it that we 
found ourselves almost literally running 
out of office space this summer to seat 
our new assistants. 

As a naval reservist and a member 
of the Armed Services Committee, I have 
always felt that selection of young men 


to our three service Academies—West 


Point, Annapolis, and the Air Force 
Academy—was one of the most important 
responsibilities of a Congressman. After 
all, these boys will be our top military 
commanders of the future. For that 
reason we ought to see that the boys 
finally selected are those best qualified 
to become top-flight career officers. To 
insure that I have constantly tried to en- 
courage the largest number of boys to 
apply for these appointments, and I 
have made a point of selecting my nomi- 
nees on the basis of merit, without re- 
gard for partisan considerations. Every 
boy has an equal chance to compete with 
every other boy. I do think this policy 
has paid off in the high level of perform- 
ance being maintained by the boys at the 
Academies from our district. Appoint- 
ments will be made again this year on 
this same basis, after the results of the 
written examinations, the physicals, and 
the personal interviews are in. 
CONCLUSION 

May I conclude by expressing my sin- 
cere thanks, and that of my wife, Joan, 
and our whole office staff to all of you for 
the kindness and consideration you have 
extended to us over these past two full 
and exciting and, I hope, genuinely pro- 
ductive years. You have been most con- 
siderate and patient with us, and most 
cooperative in your suggestions, com- 
ments, and even criticisms. We have 
tried to do the kind of job you would 
want your Congressman to do. I hope 
we have succeeded. Serving in the 
House of Representatives is both a great 
privilege and a tremendous challenge. 
That challenge is perhaps nowhere bet- 
ter expressed than in a quote from 
Daniel Webster that is painted on the 
wall of the House Chamber over the 
Speaker’s chair: ° ` 

Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institu- 
tions, promote all of its great interests, and 
see whether we, too, in our day and gener- 
ation, may not perform something worthy 
to be remembered. 


Hon. Carl Vinson 


SPEECH 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
every so often it becomes an individual's 
privilege and good fortune to be asso- 
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ciated with a person who makes or 
leaves a lasting impression. It has been 
my privilege to be associated with two 
such people in the Congress, one the 
late Sam Rayburn, from Texas, the 
other, the Honorable Cart Vinson who 
has served in the House of Representa- 
tives for a longer period than any other 
individual. 

He has dedicated his entire life to 
service to his country and is asking 
nothing in return. My only wish is that 
he enjoy his well-earned retirement to 
the fullest extent. 


Report on U.S. Service Academies and 
Notice of Examination on October 31, 
1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing newsletter: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Fos OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Frrenps: I am writing to tell you 
this is now the time during October when 
applications can be made to me as your 
Congressman for the civil service exams to be 
held on October 31. These exams are for 
congressional appointments from our district 
to the four U.S. Academies, for high school 
graduates in June 1965. These are fully 
paid scholarships at Air Force Academy, West 
Point, Annapolis, and Merchant Marine 
Academy, are for 4 years, leading to engi- 
neering degrees. U.S. expenditures on these 
average $8,000 to $10,000 per year for each 
cadet. 

Our office works hard each year on à pro- 
gram to get good candidates—while each 

is allotted one principal ap- 
pointment to each academy yearly—in the 
current year, we got appointed two cadets 
to the Air Force, two to West Point, six 
cadets to Annapolis (the tops in the United 
States), and one to Merchant Marine. So 
there is good opportunity for appointment. 

Let me hear any good recommendation and 
my office will contact the young man and 
send him an applicatign. 

Here is good news on the cadets from our 
local area—Dormont and Green Tree, that I 
I have appointed to the U.S. Academies from 
our large congressional district: Jim Wessel, 
of Dormont, son of Judge and Mrs. Art Wes- 
sel made the dean's list at West Point, is 
now captain serving in Germany, with the 
34th Cavalry in Armor. Frederick Burdette, 
of Green Tree Boro, entered West Point this 
year highly recommended by the American 
Legion post and is already succeeding. Fred 
writes on September 23: “I like it more and 
more each day.“ 

Tom Crimm, of Dormont, graduated at 
Annapolis in 1958 is now serving with the 
6th Fleet in the Mediterranean Sea. He is 
an engineer on the submarine Irez—really 
demanding service. Jim Davis, of Green 
Tree, a graduate of Dormont High, son 
of Mrs. Margaret Davis, a widow, just re- 
turned from Japan in July. Jim graduated 
at Annapolis and has just been selected for 
promotion to commander. George Meighen, 
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former president of the student council at 
Dormont High, has returned from Army duty 
on Okinawa. George graduated at West 
Point, and is now a major at Norfolk, Va. 
Jim Mitchell, of Dormont, started at Anna- 
polis, switched to the Air Force, and is now 
attending Geneva College. 

We in our district are proud of this fine 
record. 

Sincerely, 
JIM FULTON. 


Hon. Carl Vinson 


SPEECH 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, CARL VIN- 
son is variously and affectionately known 
by his colleagues and associates as “Mr. 
Chairman,” “Dr. Vinson,” Admiral 
Vinson,” “Mr. Democrat,” “Mr. Dean of 
the House,” “Mr. National Defense”; but 
to me he is “Mr. All America.” 

Presidents, Cabinet members, great 
generals, admirals, Justices of the Su- 
preme Court have come and gone these 
past 50 years, but the name of one states- 
man runs throughout this entire span of 
half a century—Cart VINSON, of Georgia. 

During this time, the United States 
came into its own as the greatest world 
power of alltime. Fifty years ago when 
Vinson took the oath of office in the well 
of this House, our Nation was a second- 
rate military power when compared to 
the great military powers of Europe. 
Mr. Vinson played a leading role in the 
creation of a two-ocean Navy, in develop- 
ing air power second to none in the 
world, and a highly trained mobile Amer- 
ican Army and Marine Corps. 

‘Though beginning his service in the 
“horse and buggy days,“ he is a man of 
vision and imagination who prepared 
for the future defense of freedom with 
missiles, atomic energy, and nuclear 
power on land, under the sea, and in 
space. 

Mr. Speaker, our beloved colleague 
was a confidant and adviser of all the 
Presidents of the United States since 
Woodrow Wilson. He sat with them in 
the cabinet room in times of peace, de- 
pression, and in three world wars. The 
Nation has indeed been fortunate in be- 
ing blessed during critical times with the 
keen insight, courage, and stability of 
this great statesman. 

Cart Vinson is devoted to Congress 
and particularly to this House as a great 
American institution. He is a student of 
the history of Congress from the Conti- 
nental Congress which created the Re- 
public and created our Army, Navy, and 
Marines, down to and through this 88th 
Congress, with its magnificent record of 
accomplishment and achievement. 

I grew to love, admire, respect, and 
work closely with Chairman VINSON as 
secretary of his informal committee of 
the House on textiles. I do not believe 
any committee in the history of the Con- 
gress has done more to preserve a great 
and vital American industry with its mil- 
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lions of employees. I sat on Mr. VIN- 
son's right during some of the most his- 
toric conferences concerning the fate of 
an entire industry in the modern history 
of our Nation. I was with him when he 
conferred many times with President 
Kennedy, President Johnson, Cabinet 
members, leaders of defense, Members of 
the Senate, and the great textile execu- 
tives and labor leaders of the United 
States. President Kennedy’s seven-point 
textile program was largely the work of 
Mr. Vinson. He was the leader in win- 
ing its approval and in its implementa- 
tion. Mr. Vrvson’s skill, tenacity, cour- 
age, and determination during this long, 
hard but successful fight is a magni- 
ficent tribute in itself. My conferences 
with him and the great leaders of our 
time in the fish room, the rose garden, 
the Cabinet room, the State Depart- 
ment, and elsewhere will always be to me 
a refreshing and enlightening reminis- 
cence, 

Mr. Vinson set a good example of ac- 
complishment and achievement for the 
youth of our Nation. He led a discip- 
lined and a spartan life. He was al- 
ways in the office around 7 in the 
morning. He could do a day’s work be- 
fore many of us began. Mr. VINSON was 
a man of alacrity and decision. He was 
a man of action. He has called me at 
7 with instructions to have a several- 
page memo to the President ready by 9 
o'clock. One afternoon he directed me 
to get the signatures of 129 Members of 
Congress to a letter going to the Presi- 
dent late that evening. He did not tell 
me how this was to be accomplished, but 
he expected it to be done. While serv- 
ing with him, I learned to do the impos- 
sible. 

I am fortunate indeed having known 
this great American. I will be a better 
Member of this body having so closely 
associated with him. He is a great 
teacher and this House and the Congress 
will always benefit from his genius and 
leadership. I often saw admirals, gen- 
erals, and even the Secretary of Defense 
have to wait to see Mr. Vinson while he 
received a message from a colleague's 
secretary or conferred with a constituent 
from his beloved Georgia. 

I will greatly miss Mr. VINSON, his 
drive, and dynamic leadership here in 
the Congress, but he has earned and de- 
serves a rest among his people and in 
the land he loves. 

Mrs. Dorn and my family join me in 
wishing for Mr. Vinson, his fine staff, 
and his great constituency, to whom he 
was so devoted, the very best always. 


Hon. Lester Johnson 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr, Speaker, 


in March of this year, our colleague 
LESTER JOHNSON of Wisconsin an- 
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nounced he would retire from the House 
of Representatives at the expiration of 
his term at the close of 1964. 

When Lester was elected to the House 
in 1953 at a special election to fill the 
vacancy created by former Congressman 
Hull, he was the first Democrat to be 
elected from this area of Wisconsin. He 
Was assigned to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs of which I am now chair- 
man. He was a most competent Mem- 
ber, but regretfully, he left my commit- 
tee in 1955 to serve on the Agriculture 
Committee. It was on this committee 
that he made his presence felt and 
chairmaned its Dairy Subcommittee. He 
is well known today as a leader in the 
fields of dairy, conservation, and rural 
electrification and our rural population 
throughout the entire country, not just 
Wisconsin, will be losing a Member who 
at all times maintained their interests 
as a primary source of personal concern. 


“Let in the Sun” 
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HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Woody Klein, a reporter with the New 
York World Telegram & Sun has written 
a book on the problems of housing in New 
York City. 

“Let in the Sun” is one of the finest 
discussions of this subject I have ever 
Tead and I was privileged to have the 
Opportunity of writing the foreword to 
Mr. Klein's book. 

All persons concerned with the prob- 
lems of housing in our large cities will be 
interested in this book and, under pre- 
Vious permission, I insert. the foreword in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

Forrworp ro “Ler IN THE SUN” BY WOODY 
KLEIN 
(By Representative JOHN V. LINDSAY) 

I represent the 17th Congressional District 
on Manhattan's East Side in New York City. 
Some people call it the “silk stocking” dis- 
trict. This is a misnomer because the district 
Contains the most varied mixture of people 
and incomes and living conditions of any 
Congressional district in the United States. 

My district is made up of the great central 
Part of Manhattan Island; ranging from 
Yorkville to Cooper Union, from Greenwich 
Village to Columbus Circle, from the gar- 
Ment and theater areas on the West Side to 
the United Nations on the East River. The 
Bureau of the Census marks it as having 
the largest number of nationalities living 
Within its borders of any congressional dis- 
trict in the country. 

From block to block, the contrasts are 
Sudden and striking. Around the edges of 
Central Park and down the avenues on the 
East Side are big luxury residential build- 
ings. In this part of the city, many of the 

gs have large rooms, penthouses, every 
modern-day comfort, and doorman protec- 
tion. The apartment houses on Fifth Ave- 
nue have breathtaking views of the park and 
the entire skyline of Manhattan. Along the 
Side streets there is good living, too. But 
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there are also the refuse-strewn blocks where 
the sun never enters. It is always gray and 
one can sense fear and tension. At night you 
want the day and in the day you want the 
night to hide you from it and it from you. 

I have spent endless hours cruising the 
avenues and streets of Manhattan—examin- 
ing the construction wave that has demol- 
ished a sizable portion of the city, talking 
with families who are being displaced, and 
with distraught parents looking for a place 
to live that is both within their means and 
large enough. 

Weekend after weekend I have come up 
to my district from Washington and listened 
to the frightening, oft-repeated tale of peo- 
ple who bear the burden and hardship of 
inadequate housing. 

Four years ago, I set up a housing team, 
young men and women volunteers from my 
district who contribute their time and en- 
ergy to assist constituents of mine who need 
a place to live, who are being choked by 
the rent squeeze, who are caught up in the 
tangle of landlords, lawyers, and local rent 
administrators, who are being forcibly re- 
located in the name of urban renewal and 
who have no one to turn to for help. 

This housing team handles every kind of 
housing hardship imaginable. The volun- 
teers spend many hours tramping up dark- 
ened stairways, Every.day we receive a suc- 
cession of requests for help to get into pub- 
lic housing. These are often sad and des- 
perate cases and deserving of help, but there 
is never enough room. 

A few blocks north of my district is the 
neighborhood known as East Harlem. In 
this community is a tenement, 311 East 
100th Street, which is the subject of the 
pages that follow. “Let in the Sun” is 
the story of the life and death of this build- 
ing. Erected to help solve the housing 
problems of New York shortly after the turn 
of the century, this house stands in 1964 
as a tragic symbol of the failure of New 
York's housing reforms in the last 60 years. 

Woody Klein, who has himself lived in 
New York's slums on assignment as a news- 
paper reporter, wrote a remarkable series 
of articles in 1959 in the New York World- 
Telegram & Sun. His graphic reports awak- 
ened the conscience of many New Yorkers, 
among them my own constituents in the 
district next door to East Harlem. 

In this book, Mr. Klein takes us inside 
the tenement at 311 East 100th Street in 
the worst block in New York City. He 
introduces us to the people within, the 
landlords who owned the property and the 
government officials and social workers who 
tried in vain to save the building from total 
collapse. 

The author says that the making of a 
single slum is a crime against society He 
reenacts this crime, presents the testimony 
of each suspect, and draws a dramatic ver- 
dict which leaves no doubt where the gullt 
lies. 

For the first time in recent history, the 
blame for our slums is fixed where it be- 
longs. In a vigorous style reminiscent of 
Jacob Rils—the famous newspaper reporter 
who crusaded in New York against poverty 
in the 1890’s—Mr. Klein gives us a first- 
hand account of what the people involved 
in the making of a slum feel and think. 

His story of the building on East 100th 
Street is enough to alarm even the most 
complacent. He shows us how slums’ are 
malignant and how they spread. He shows 
us that no matter where we live in a city, 
it is a short walk to the tenements. 

In the city of New York in 1964, housing 
is a problem of vast proportions. But the 
shortages we suffer are not confined to this 
city. Other great urban centers throughout 
the Nation ae faced with comparable needs. 
In 1900, there were 24 million people living 
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in American cities. Today there are more 
than 100 million. 

I have been interested in housing ever 
since I became a Member of Congress. I 
have also been in favor of public housing 
because I know what it means to my district 
and to the city of New York and to all of 
the great urban centers of this country. 

Adequate housing goes to the root of most 
urban problems. Education, safety, delin- 
quency, narcotics, and health are directly 
affected by the housing conditions of the 
neighborhoods in our cities and towns. 

The problems of adequate shelter in our 
great cities cannot be neglected, and no pub- 
lic officer can pretend they do not exist. 
Those of us who hold public trust are elected 
because we are expected to be leaders. If 
Government has any function at all it is to 
take action when needs arise which cannot 
be met by the individual acting on his own. 

“Let in the Sun” is an important book. 
It should inspire a crusade for better hous- 
ing in the 1960's. Mr. Klein skillfully dem- 
onstrates that none of us can afford to for- 
get the slums—that bad housing and the 
injury it inflicts on our communities are 
my problems and yours. 

This book clearly shows that national wars 
on poverty will never be won unless they em- 
brace within their strategy massive assaults 
on all of the elements that make up the 
slums. Let in the Sun“ is an eloquent ap- 
peal for a slumless America. 


Notice Regarding Change of Congres- 
sional Office and New Government Sys- 
tem Official Telephone Number 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing newsletter: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Frrenps: The present session of 
Congress has now adjourned, after being in 
session since January. We are now trans- 
ferring our Washington office records to our 
Pittsburgh office, as a new Congress is elected 
on November 3, to begin sessions in January 
1965. 

It has been a busy session in changing 
times for all of us, and I have tried hard, 
sincerely, to represent the people of our 
district, and our good country. 

As many of our people in our district have 
asked me to help them on their problems, 
and to keep in close touch with our district, 
my Pittsburgh office is now open 6 days a 
week through the fall to serve you. 

I am keeping your name on my personal 
list for our new congressional district, and 
want you to feel free to call on me for any 
advice, or friendly assistance that our office 
staff and I can give regarding our Federal 
Government in Washington. It is a pleas- 
Senate OE BETOR WY VG POrIONRUY Be She 

e. 


With my good regards, 
JIM FULTON. 


(Nors.—Same Pittsburgh office. But new 
Government phone No. 644-2876, new Federal 


Building scheduled opening now postponed 
indefinitely.) 
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Last Report to My Constituency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, at the 
close of each session of Congress, it has 
been my practice to submit a report to 
my constituency. For reasons known to 
you, this will be my last report to the 
residents of the district as their Con- 
gressman. I find it no easy task to. pre- 
pare this, my final report.” 

It has been a most rewarding and 
challenging experience to serve in the 


Halls of Congress. The friendships de- 


veloped with colleagues, both Democratic 
and Republican, and residents of my dis- 
trict will always be cherished. Iam most 
grateful for the opportunity made pos- 
sible by the voters of my district. In 
this report, I thought it might prove in- 
teresting to look back regarding some of 
the significant developments during the 
past 10 years. 

When I arrived in Washington in 1954, 
the most important issue, at least to the 
congressional district, was the construc- 
tion of flood control dams, and in par- 
ticular the Tuttle Creek Dam. As I have 
stated on numerous occasions, the addi- 
tion of a permanent water storage area 
to the dry dam flood control plan, made 
possible a compromise resolution of the 
long-standing conflict that had held back 
the development of our water resources 
in Kansas. Perhaps this compromise 
has been my most important contribu- 
tion as a Congressman from our State. 

My first major legislative activity on 
the floor of the House came in the 85th 
Congress when the House adopted a 
precedent-making proposal I submitted 
in the form of an amendment to a recla- 
mation bill. The proposal stipulated 
that for 10 years no new lands could be 
used to produce farm crops which are in 
surplus supply. This same limitation 
has been written in every reclamation 
bill to pass Congress since that time. 

Some of the Avery bills that have been 
enacted into law include a proposal to 
permit duty free entry of experimental 
flour milling equipment for Kansas State 
University; legislation to provide pay- 
ment for certain losses to displaced prop- 
erty owners in the Tuttle Creek Reser- 
voir; a proposal to provide health bene- 
fits for retired civil service workers; an 
amendment to the Social Security Act to 
eliminate age 50 requirement for disabil- 
ity insurance benefits; a bill to provide 
for the appointment of a third Federal 
judge for Kansas—a general bill was 
passed including our State; introduced 
legislation which was incorporated into. 
the feed grain program to extend the 
conservation reserve of the soil bank for 
3 years; in 1962 your Congressman in- 
troduced a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to provide a tax reform 
for small and independent business—the 
investment credit provision in the tax 
bill of that year is a partial form of the 
Avery proposal. 
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Another Avery bill to become public 
law was a veterans’ benefit provision. 
It eliminates certain inequities in the 
law pertaining to VA dependency and 
indemnity compensation awards to cer- 
tain widows of veterans who die as a re- 
sult of service-connected disability. 

During many sessions of the past five 
Congresses, one issue which had the con- 
tinued attention of your Congressman 
was legislation to expedite efforts to de- 
velop new industrial uses for farm prod- 
ucts. The numerous conferences with 
Agriculture Department officials and ap- 
pearances before congressional commit- 
tees merely indicate in a small fashion 
my interest in this proposal. Today, the 
research efforts of the Federal Govern- 
ment are much more intensified in this 
area. Your Congressman observed that 
“utilizing farm products in industry can 
focus industrial development activity in 
the State of Kansas.” 

It was a distinct honor to serve on the 
various committees assigned to me dur- 
ing my tenure. While serving on the 
Veterans Affairs Committee, a request 
from the chairman to inspect VA hospi- 
tals throughout the Nation was a most 
challenging opportunity. With my back- 
ground, that of a farmer, my service on 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee and the Small Business Com- 
mittee provided me with an exposure to 
the legislative problems facing the busi- 
ness and industrial communities. More 
particularly, my service on these commit- 
tees provided an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the problem of Kansas 
industry as it relates to the overall na- 
tional scene. Probably the least known 
of my committee service was that on 
the Private Calendar Committee. It 
was our job to be the so-called watch 
dog over private bills and claims. This 
legislative work provided one of the very 
rare opportunities to deal with people 
and human interest problems on an in- 
dividual basis—small problems in big 
government. 

In 1961, during the Ist session of the 
87th Congress, it was the honor of your 
Congressman to receive a recognition 
which only one other Kansas Congress- 
man has enjoyed. Out of 173 Republi- 
can Representatives, your Congressman 
was selected to serve as one of five on the 
important Rules Committee. Generally, 
the membership of the committee is cho- 
sen to represent all areas of the country. 

As one discusses significant congres- 
sional events during this period of time, 
obviously all is completely overshadowed 
by the tragic assassination of President 
John F. Kennedy. But there were some 
worthy events of note. A most dramatic 
one, but not necessarily first in impor- 
tance, was the admission of Alaska as 
the 49th State, followed by Hawaii. Dur- 
ing this period, the largest defense budg- 
et in peacetime history was approved. 
The Senate this year for the first time 
in history invoked the cloture rule for 
a civil rights bill. 

The principle of Federal aid to col- 
leges, first commenced unter the land- 
grant college program 100 years ago, was 
broadened to apply to facilities for all 
colleges and universities across the Na- 
tion, both public and parochial. This 
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significant policy decision was estab- 
lished during the first session of this Con- 
gress. This is a symbol of the chang- 
ing nature of the American economy. 
Naturally, many more activities could be 
mentioned if space permitted. 

As I think back over the tenure of of- 
fice, several observations crystallize in 
my mind. Ina sense, each year the ses- 
sions of Congress have been longer and 
more intensified. Last year we were in 
session for the entire calendar year. 
With longer sessions have come greater 
demands on the congressional office. 
Each year the workload increased. Asa 
freshman Cangressman in 1955, I heard 
little talk about congressional reforms. 
Today, asa result of the trend, you hear 
much serious discussion about the need 
for improving the efficiency of the Con- 
gress. Because of the failure of Kansas 
to keep up with the national population 
growth rate during the late 1950’s, our 
delegation was reduced to five Members. 

One of the activities of “your office in 
Washington” which proved most fulfill- 
ing was writing the weekly news report. 
I am proud to report in almost 10 years 
of congressional service, this report was 
sent each week Congress was in session 
to all newspapers, radio stations and 
wire services in the district. Also, I 
found the many replies to the legislative 
issue questionnaires sent in by consti- 
tuents most helpful and stimulating. 

As I reflect, I find that probably one of 
the most rewarding and challenging ex- 
periences was the exposure to fine young 
Kansas men and women who partici- 
pated in our “Week in Washington” 
educational project or competed for se- 
lection to the service academies. 

The “Week in Washington” program 
was a nonpartisan educational project 
for college juniors to learn government 
firsthand. Students selected by the 
faculty of Kansas Unversity, Kansas 
State, Washburn, St. Benedict’s, Mount 
St. Scholastica, and St. Mary College 
spent 1 week interviewing Congressmen, 
congressional aids, and Government 
executives. In addition to attending 
committee hearings and congressional 
sessions, conferences were held with offi- 
cials of the Supreme Court, Library of 
Congress, and both national party head- 
quarters. The program has been in 
operation for a period of 5 years with 
30 students participating. I am pleased 
to report that some of the students have 
later been awarded Rhodes and Ful- 
bright scholarships while others have 
been awarded Woodrow Wilson fellow- 
ships. A considerable number of these 
students have indicated their desire to 
continue their education with an objec- ' 
tive of entering public service or a teach- 
ing career. 

Shortly after my official swearing-in 
as a Member of Congress in January 
1955, conferences were held with officials 
in the academy appointment sections of 
the military services. The objective of 
these conferences was to develop the 
most impartial and effective method for 
filling service academy vacancies avail- 
able to our district. A system was de- 
veloped which would give every young 
many an equal opportunity. At the 
same time, every effort was made to 
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choose the best qualified individual. The 
impartial selection was made by ex- 
Perts—the academic board at each 
academy. 

Your Congressman is of the opinion 
this should not be a political matter. It 
would be unfair to our Nation and to 
the young men competing to not use an 
impartial process of selection. The aca- 
demic record of the young men clearly 
manifests the merits of the system. One 
of the first cadets at the Air Academy 
to be selected as a Rhodes scholar was 
from Topeka, Out of 22 appointees to 
the Army and Air Force Academies, not 
1 cadet had to be dropped because of 
academic deficiencies. At all three 
academies, there have been a number of 
outstanding achievement awards re- 
ceived by young men from the district. 

Before concluding, I want to give a 
very brief rundown on the 2d session of 
the 88th Congress. 

One bill introduced by your Congress- 
man during this session is worthy of note 
since it served to stimulate some Federal 
administrative action. Actually, there 
were two bills introduced relating to es- 
sentially the same basic problem. One 
was described as imposing import limi- 
tations on certain meat and meat prod- 
ucts and the other was designed to “re- 
Strict imports of beef, veal, and mutton 
into the United States.” 

One of the high points this session, 
which could well serve as a harbinger of 
things to come, was the flare-up into the 
open of the conflict between the Con- 
gress and the Supreme Court. This was 
most vividly manifested by the debate in 
the Senate over the Dirksen-Mansfield 
amendment providing for stay of pro- 
ceedings for the reapportionment of 
State legislatures. It is very possible 
this controversy will spread to other mat- 
ters during subsequent sessions of Con- 
Gress. 

As has been my custom for the infor- 
Mation of residents of the district, here 
is a brief summary of the appropriations 
for Federal projects and functions this 
Session of Congress for the Second Dis- 
trict: civil works, $21,146,000; military 
construction, $17,235,000; soil conserva- 
tion and ACP work, $1,583,320. 

The following is a rundown of my posi- 
tion on some of the important issues vot- 
ed on by the House during this session: 

Supported program for educational as- 
Sistance to children of veterans who are 
bermanently and totally disabled from 
Service-connected disability. 

Voted against Urban Mass Transpor- 
tation Act. 

Opposed authorization for foreign aid 
program. 

Voted for increased rate of pension for 
Veterans with non-service-connected 
disabilities. 

Supported Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Voted for a proposal to establish a wil- 
derness preservation system. 

Favored legislation to limit jurisdic- 
tion of Federal courts in reapportion- 
Ment cases. 

Supported the establishment of water 
resources research centers. 


Voted for a provision that the Federal 
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Communications Commission may not 
prescribe standards with respect to 
length or frequency of broadcast adver- 
tisements. 

Supported funds for continuing works 
in the Missouri River Basin, 

Favored the establishment of a Na- 
tional Council on the Arts. 

Voted to make grants to public or non- 
profit agencies for special projects of 
health and related facilities. 

e the Nurses Training Act of 
1964. 

Voted against the administration pov- 
erty bill. 

Following is a record of my voting at- 
tendance since my election to Congress in 
1954 as compiled by the Library of Con- 
gress. My attendance record for the last 
session is not in conformity with my 
5-term average. 


Number of] Percent 

rollcalls present 
S4th Cong., Ist sess... fie 7 82 
Bth Cong., 2d ses 73 95 
85th Cong., Ist sess... 100 97 
85th Cong., 2d sess. __ 93 91 
86th Cong., Ist S088 87 100 
86th Cong., 2d sess... 93 99 
87th Cong., Ist soss__. A 116 99 
87th Cong., 2d sss | 124 88 
88th Cong., Ist sesss =| 119 75 
272 48 


88th Cong., 2d sess. — 


It has been a high honor to represent 
you in the Congress of the United States. 


Hon. Vaughan Gary 


SPEECH 
* 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I will always 
remember with much pleasure my as- 
sociation here in the House with our be- 
loved colleague from Richmond, the old 
capital of the Confederacy. 

The first time that I remember seeing 
VaucHan Gary, very appropriately, was 
when he addressed the Christian break- 
fast group of the House in the Van den 
Berg Room of the Senate in 1947. 
VauGcuan Gary realized that our Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution, 
and its Bill of Rights were founded upon 
the Christian concept of the worth and 
dignity of the individual. 

VaucuHan’'s service here in the House 
was marked by a devotion and dedica- 
tion to the concepts of the Founding 
Fathers of our country. I will always 
remember VaucHAN Gary's Americanism, 
his concern for the American taxpayer, 
and his contribution in building a strong 
America with invincible defenses. 

I believe our country in the future 
will find need for VAUGHAN Gary’s leader- 
ship, experience, courage, and integrity. 
Mrs. Dorn and my family join me in 
wishing for him, his wonderful wife, and 
fine family much happiness and con- 
tinued success always. 
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Recent Remarks by the Honorable Robert 
V. Roosa, Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for Monetary Affairs, to the New 
York Chamber of Commerce Subject: 
“Money Flows and Balance-of-Pay- 
ments Adjustments” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Robert Roosa, Under Secretary of 
the Treasury for Monetary Affairs, has 
never to my knowledge suffered any sus- 
tained exposure to the principle of low 
interest rates or liberal monetary policy. 
He is certainly no extremist and is a man 
of high technical competence. A speech 
he delivered recently to the New York 
Chamber of Commerce literally exploded 
the pet theory of William McChesney 
Martin and Mr. Hayes of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank—namely that the 
cureall for any maladjustment in our 
financial, monetary, or economic system 
is merely to tighten up money, jack up 
the interest rate, and sit back and watch 
the depression roll in. 

Mr. Roosa is not the least impressed 
with the Martin-Hayes theory of bad 
economics—the theory that has brought 
on three man-made depressions under 
Eisenhower. 

Mr. Roosa is not the least impressed 
with the Martin-Hayes discredited theory 
of high interest rates and tight money to 
bring about an end to our balance-of- 
payments difficulties. For the record, let 
us see precisely what Mr. Roosa had to 
say: 

Money FLOWS AND BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 

ADJUSTMENTS 

This speech may have more than the usual 
reasons for making my efforts of this kind 
disappointing; so I hasten to acknowledge 
them in advance. One is that I will do my 
best, despite any subconscious inclinations to 
the contrary, to avoid making any comment 
that could have a bearing of any kind on 
the market's current interpretations of where 
monetary policy may now be heading. 
Another is that I will also do my best, while 
suppressing all natural inclinations, to make 
no comment that could bear in any con- 
ceivable way upon the course of the current 
election campaign. And a third is that I 
have not been able to finish my text in time 
to permit release to the press in advance, so 
that I will probably stray some distance 
from the few prepared remarks that I have 
been able to set down. 

Behind that defensive barricade, I would 
now like to talk with you for a few minutes 
about some of the implications of the work 
that has been going on recently to appraise, 
and where necessary to improve, the arrange- 
ments the world now has for assuring ade- 
quate international liquidity. 

Last week, talking in Philadelphia, I had 
an opportunity to describe the steps being 
taken to improve further the arrangements 
for international financial cooperation—ar- 
rangements that have been expanded rather 
quickly in the past few years and for which 
we now need some more orderly regulariza- 
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tion, Next week, at a meeting of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, I will 
have an opportunity to elaborate some of the 
arguments that can be made for, and against, 
various proposals that have been made for 
adding to international liquidity. I refer, 
of course, to suggestions for introducing in 
the future some new form of international 
reserve asset, to be used alongside gold and 
the foreign exchange which has supple- 
mented gold, most notably the dollar, the 
pound sterling, and for some parts of the 
world, the French franc. 

Today, I propose to leave both coopera- 
tion and the creation of new reserve assets 
aside, and take a look instead at some as- 

of balance-of-payments adjustment. 
That means, of course, the processes through 
which countries in external deficit, or ex- 
ternal surplus, get themselves back into 
equilibrium. And as all of you know so well, 
when the overall payments flow of a business, 
or a nation, can be so managed that current 
receipts closely balance current outpayments, 
the need for an idle balance of working cash, 
or for drawing on credit, can be kept to a 
minimum, That ls why any methods that 
can be relied upon to limit, and reverse, a 
tendency which one country or another de- 
velops toward heavy balance-of-payments 
deficits, or another develops toward large 
surpluses, will also contribute importantly 
toward reducing the overall need for liquidity 
itself. 

There is often a dangerous propensity 
among us to feel that more money is the 
adequate answer to any problem—until, of 
course, we find that an excess of money cre- 
ates inflation and intensifies imbalance. In 
large or increasing amounts, liquidity may 
only mask over for a time, rather than help 
to resolve, the real disparities that develop 
among countries in the flow of trade and 
payments. In international affairs, as in the 
home economy, the need is for ample, but 
not superfiuous, liquidity. And it is one of 
the built-in safeguards of a system based 
upon credit—credit that rests upon appraisal 
and judgment—that a reasonable balance 
can be found. The mechanism itself tends, 
with a measure of overall guidance from the 
financial authorities of Government, to be 
self-adjusting. 

It is fully as important, moreover, to find 
ways of reducing balance-of-payments swings 
as it is to assure the reserves or credit facili- 
ties needed to finance imbalances over the 

that correction back toward equi- 
librium is taking place. That is why the 
United States, after 7 lean years of balance- 
of-payments deficits, must get back to equi- 
librium in real terms. This cannot be ac- 
complished through any mirror trick of 
monetary magic. We must go through our 
own process of adjustment. 

I need not repeat today, much as I do wish 
to emphasize, the detalls of our current na- 
tional balance-of- payments effort, as these 
have been working themselves out through 
larger exports, reduced governmental expen- 
ditures abroad, some inflow of capital to off- 
set our large outflows, and the interaction of 
many other forces. The fusion of private 
effort and Government stimulus has, at the 
gradual but determined pace which usually 
characterizes fundamental brought 
about through the market place, produced 
reassuring results. 

We have, it now seems clear, been on the 
Tight path—promoting investment for grea- 
ter productivity as the basis for price and 
cost stability, and evolving an unprecedent- 
ed change in the mix“ of fiscal, monetary 
and debt management policies as the Gov- 
ernment's principal contribution toward this 
aim. Though the United States still has 
the most rugged part of that path yet to 
travel in order to reach real equilibrium, and 
though we are now at the stage for intensi- 
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fied rather than relaxed effort, it is possible 
to begin to read some lessons from this ex- 
perience, 

The representatives of the various govern- 
ments which meet in working party 8 of the 
OECD have recently been asked to make a 
special effort to distill, from the experience 
of all these countries since convertibility 
became general at the end of 1958, any “rules 
of the game” that might improve the proc- 
esses of balance-of-payments adjustment 
among nations. Without anticipating the 
results of that major undertaking, I would 
like to suggest some of the conclusions that 
seem, at least in my judgment, already war- 
ranted as to (1) the conditions that must be 
placed upon adjustment aims, (2) the nature 
of differences among countries for which any 
“rules” must be adapted, and (3) the meth- 
ods which can appropriately and effectively 
be used to bring about equilibrium. 

The days of simple reliance upon monetary 
policy, for any and all cases, I am going to 
dare to suggest, may possibly be gone for- 
ever. While there will still be many cases of 
imbalance for which monetary policy can 
provide the principal corrective, and while 
it will no doubt play an active role in all, 
the patterns of its influence will probably 
be increasingly varied; the range of appro- 
priate variations in interest rates may begin 
to narrow; and the complex industrialized 
economies may find their own free markets 
creating so many new forms of liquidity in- 
struments that the traditional methods and 
criteria of monetary control may have to 
be reexamined in a number of these coun- 
tries. 

These are not meant as flat assertions; 
rather as provocative questions. But per- 
haps you may agree they are questions worth 
asking if I am able to sum up what I have 
in mind on the limiting conditions, the na- 
ture, and the methods of the adjustment 
processes which countries would now find 
sufficiently acceptable to be relied upon. 


1, LIMITING CONDITIONS 


One way of looking at the limiting con- 
ditions is to list the things which most 
countries simply cannot any longer delib- 
erately set out to do. 

(a) They cannot intentionally, for more 
than a few months at most, attempt to stop 
their own domestic growth; few could dare 
attempt to turn it backward, though its 
upward pace can, of course, be altered. 

(b) They cannot deliberately, with the ex- 
ception of transitional or structural changes 
of comparatively short duration, increase 
unemployment—either of men or of re- 
sources, 

(c) They cannot induce severe price de- 
flation, with its implications not only for 
growth, and employment, but also for 
profits. 

(d) They cannot for long pursue policies 
of intentional inflation, though this is a 
somewhat weaker constraint than that of 
deflation. 

(e) They cannot make frequent large 
changes in their exchanges rates, once they 
have reached the stage of establishing a 


parity. f 

Or to put these conditions positively, most 
countries are now committed to support 
sustained domestic growth, to assure maxi- 
mum employment, to avoid depression, to 
check accelerating booms, and to maintain 
fixed rates of exchange (with the narrow 
margins of variation permitted by the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund). 

Is it to be wondered that, in these cir- 
cumstances, once convertibility was re- 
established among most of the industrialized 
countries, the earlier forms of monetary ac- 
tion, which so often relied upon correction 
through contraction, have been succeeded 
by approaches that have seemed to some of 
us, at times, a bit unorthodox? 
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2. THE NATURE OF SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES 
AMONG COUNTRIES 


As approaches have changed, it has also 
become increasingly clear that there are 
wide differences among countries in their 
sensitivity to one mix of policies or another, 
and that any new “rules of the game,” if 
countries are going to be able to live by 
them, will have to be adapted to such dif- 
ferences as the following: 

(a) Differences in the stage of develop- 
ment, of manpower and resources; 

(b) Differences in the composition of prod- 
ucts, as between raw materials and manu- 
factures; 

(c) Differences in the proportion between 
external transactions that flow through the 
balance of payments and total transactions 
(that is, between foreign and domestic 
transactions) ; 

(d) Differences in internal market struc- 
ture, in restrictive practices, or in domestic 
subsidies, not only for goods but also for 
various kinds of capital and credit; 

(e) Differences in comparative size, caus- 
ing differences in the extent to which a given 
country must take into account the effect of 
its own actions upon all others; and 

(£) Differences in the extent to which a 
country’s currency, or its credit facilities, 
or its capital markets, may be utilized by 
others, with a resulting convergence upon 
reserve currency countries, for example, of 
many of the pressures released or exerted 
by other countries. 

This is by no means an exhaustive list. 
It does starkly underline, however, the ex- 
tent to which modern progress has meant 
a fanning out of countries into a number of 
general types, in contrast with earlier periods 
when all countries were much more nearly 
the same—and when perhaps two groupings 
could account for nearly all of them, I do 
not imply that progress has been synony- 
mous with chaos, but I do ask whether we 
should not expect that our methods of main- 
taining viable balance among countries 
should have become as complex and varied 
as are their national economies, and the 
commitments and priorities of their domes- 
tic economic policies. 


3. METHODS OF ADJUSTMENT 


If my questions have any validity, then, 
they suggest that the United States has been 
making the right kind of an attempt, 
whether or not we have found the right 
combination of answers, in our own balance- 
of-payments program over recent years. 
Trial and error can be expensive, if not de- 
structive, so that neither we nor nother 
countries can afford to hop about, changing 
the direction or emphasis of the attack on 
the U.S. deficit, or upon the German or 
French surpluses, for example, What ve 
can do—at the price of more wear and teat 
in transatlantic jet travel than may be 
sensible or sustainable for the long run—is 
to maintain close and continuous contact 
with other countries, among whom the 
similarities may be somewhat greater than 
the differences, and to submit each other to 
persistent cross-examination and criticism, 
particularly concerning our interactions up- 
on each other. 

It is out of just such exposure that much 
of the stimulus for, if not the actual con- 
tent of, a considerable part of our own mix 
of balance-of-payments policies has been 
evolved. And in the process we have, so far 
as the United States is concerned, found our- 
selves developing a series of measures on the 
governmental side which could, quite un- 
derstandably, be critically viewed as patch- 
work improvization. But there has through 
it all been a pattern. Our starting premise 
has been price and cost stability, Our pri- 
mary effort has been to use fiscal and mone- 
tary measures to stimulate the productivity 
that will support growth and provide ex- 
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panding imcomes and profits within the 
framework of price stability. At the same 
time, we have trimmed Government spend- 
ing of dollars overseas, tried to spur exports, 
and where necessary put a brake upon an 
accelerating outflow of either short-term 
funds or long-term capital. Meanwhile, as 
the deficits gradual’- shrank, without im- 
posing harsh repercussions on others, we 
sought such means of financing the deficits 
that remained as would, over the longer run, 
also make some contribution toward more 
diversified credit facilities for the interna- 
tional liquidity needs of the future. 

What I think we also learned in this proc- 
ess (and this explains the title I have se- 
lected for these remarks), is that some of 
our traditional conceptions—of reliance 
solely, or mainly, upon the “tight money” 
that depends upon very high interest rates 
to overcome a deficit—are not likely very 
often to fit the needs of the U.S. economy, 
nor the conditions which most countries im- 
pose on the adjustment process, over the 
Years ahead. And I suspect that some of the 
surplus countries are reaching similar con- 
clusions, from the other side. 

For the impact of really tight money, or 
severely constricted credit, in the United 
States over these past several years would 
have been of doubtful assistance, to say the 
least, in progress toward adjustment in real 
terms, while perhaps attracting an Inflow of 
funds that would have given us the super- 
ficial satisfaction of apparent balance. And 
conversely, easy money in the rapidly ex- 
Panding economies of Europe would have 
fanned the inflation which their rising costs 
and wages were already causing, leading at 
the same time to an outflow of funds that 
would have given a superficial impression 
that their underlying surpluses were disap- 
Pearing. 

The main reason for these paradoxical de- 
velopments is that our traditional views on 
the role of monetary policy in correcting 
international imbalance presumed a differ- 
ent sort of world. Countries with external 
deficits were supposed to have full employ- 
ment and rising prices; countries with ex- 
ternal surpluses were supposed to have 
underemployment and comparatively low 
Prices. For these conditions, tight money 
could meet both the foreign and the do- 
mestic needs of the deficit country; easy 
money could meet both the external and 
the internal needs of the surplus country. 
Ido not want to say that such circumstances 
Will not recur. What I do say is that we 
cannot presume that this will be the only 
Pattern. 

Within the past year there has been 
further sharp evidence of the new circum- 
Stances, and their significance. Take Italy 
and the Netherlands as examples, Without 
doing justice to either, I may perhaps gen- 
eralize that Italy's situation at the begin- 
ning of the year was one of rising external 
deficit coupled with severe inflationary pres- 
Sure at home—on the surface, one of the 
Classic cases. Yet Italy was also undergoing 
the most extensive structural readjustment, 
internally, of any of the leading industrial 
countries. The Government acted; the pri- 
vate sector responded. There were some new 
taxes; there was a firm control over credit, 
including limitation on foreign borrowing by 
Italian banks; there was no increase in the 
discount rate. Following announcement of 
& tailored package of short-run external 
credits, the situation was turned abruptly 
around. Italy is now in surplus. We all 
hope a lasting improvement has been accom- 
Plished. But to have relied entirely on 
further increases in interest rates, in the 
Circumstances, would indeed have only 
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caused an inflow of funds that might have 
defeated—not supported—the overall effort 
to restore equilibrium. 

In the case of the Netherlands, without 
reviewing all of the relevant story, a deficit 
had also developed early this year after some 
period of surplus on balance. The Govern- 
ment had, somewhat earlier, deliberately ac- 
cepted a controlled degree of inflation as 
part of the corrective needed for restoring a 
balance in payments, but that seemed to be- 
gin to get out of hand. Internal restraint 
became necessary. The credit markets were 
tightened and interest rates raised to heights 
that had not been seen in the Netherlands 
for some years. The result? An unprece- 
dented volume of funds has been repatriated 
or invested in the Netherlands just as its 
balance of payments seemed to be moving 
back into equilibrium. Tight money has 
not, at least not unmistakably, been the sole 
and satisfactory answer. 

It is such experience that has persuaded 
so many of us that we must try to develop 
new methods, or new combinations of old 
methods, among most of the more indus- 
trialized countries over these past few years. 
It is certainly not a reason to turn toward 
selective controls of any kind, for the longer 
run, and certainly not to become restriction- 
ist instead of expansionist in our outlook for 
freedom of trade and payments. It is to say, 
as Chairman Martin has said so often, that 
none of us can be isolationist in economic 
policy. And I would add, as I am sure he 
would, none of us can afford to be rigid in 
the development of economic policy. 


Hon. Albert Rains 
SPEECH 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 30, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, over the 
years as his colleagues here saw ALBERT 
Rams guide important legislation 
through this House, we saw a man dedi- 
cated always to the National welfare. 
ALBERT Rains’ service here was always 
characterized by loyalty to his commu- 
nity, his congressional district, his great 
State, while at the same time placing 
the national interest above every other 
consideration. As a result of ALBERT 
Rams, devotion to our country, each 
section ‘and every class has benefited 
from his legislative genuis and skill. 
Our Nation is a stronger nation eco- 
nomically because of the untiring efforts 
of ALBERT Rarns. In the history of this 
House, he will be recorded as one of the 
greatest Members of all time. He will 
rank with Speaker Bankhead and other 
outstanding Alabama statesmen. 

We will miss his great oratory here on 
the floor, his genial and affable manner. 
ALBERT Rams typified the true south- 
ern gentleman. His serv- 
ice here with us has elevated the stand- 
ards of us all. 

Mrs. Dorn joins me in wishing for him 
the very best always and we believe he 
will be called upon to again serve his 
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people as U.S. Senator, Governor, or in 
the executive department or agencies of 
the Federal Government. 


Voting Record of Hon. Steven B. 
Derounian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
order to collect in one place information 
which is scattered through thousands of 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I in- 
clude here a report of my voting in the 
two sessions of this 88th Congress. 

For 12 years the people of the Third 
Congressional District of New York have 
given me the privilege of serving my 
country, as their Representative in Con- 
gress. I have tried to use this opportun- 
ity to improve the welfare of my con- 
stituents and of all Americans. As my 
record indicates, I am independent of 
thought; I have supported our President 
when I believed him to be right and op- 
posed him when I felt his program not 
the wisest course for our country. 

I proposed legislation seeking to ease 
financial hardships of the retired and 
the elderly, to broaden social security 
and amend the tax law; to reform Fed- 
eral tax rates and establish tax credits 
and exemptions, and to remove certain 
excise taxes; to ease hardships caused 
by oversubscribed immigration quotas, 
making it possible for many families to 
be reunited; to control backdoor spend- 
ing of Federal funds; to permit a non- 
compulsory nondenominational prayer 
in public schools; to investigate misdeeds 
of Members and employees of the Con- 
gress; to require financial reports from 
officials and employees of the Govern- 
ment, of news media, lobbyists, and 
others who do business with the Federal 
Government. 

I have been given a distinguished 
service award from Americans for Con- 
stitutional Action; a watchdog of the 
treasury award from the National As- 
sociated Businessmen, and the 10th an- 
niversary commemorative medal of the 
Assembly of Captive European Nations. 

I have substantially assisted business- 
men on Long Island in their contacts 
with the Federal Government, as well as 
hundreds of individuals who have ask 
for my help. E 

I was successful in obtaining the funds 
needed to conduct a study of Hempstead 
Harbor, to determine the work needed 
to improve navigation; and in obtaining 
authorization for a similar study of Man- 
hasset Bay. 

Following is the record of my votes for 
which I was present: 
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Jan. 9 | H. Res. 5, makin Rise paced the packing of the Committec on Rules, a precedent which could lead to the S 
Committees of ts House 
On passage, (Passed 235 10 106.) 
Feb. HJ. Res. 24, makin spent appropriations for Department of Agriculture for use 
payers’ money. © is no justification for this further support. 
In n passage. (Passed POR WO ABE) oe ones cate AL PAE SA EE EEE hae pans wanna oon abt us enles cantina siete a 
Feb. H. ne; 24, ma funds for expenses of Committee on Un-American Activities. 
agreeing to resolution. error UO 
Mar. 11 H. 15 2448. 4. extending induction provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act. 
O eg He Za pete rice ALE ee . SERIE SEL TS AS Ss Se Sees 
Mar. H. R. 4374, proclaiming Sir Winston Churchill an honorary citizen of the United States of America, an honor he had refused when offered him pre- 
viously. ee Soe pa ae exclusive obligation to this country, which must be recognized. 
passage. ASSO „r — — E 
Mar. HE 240. authorizing appropriations for aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels, $500,000 in excess of President's request. 
On amendment to increase funds for rosearch’and test on RS-70, from 8332, 080,000 to $686,686,000. (Passed 226 to 179.) 
(Dofoated 149 to 288.) 
Apr. 4 “ 
1 
Apr. 10 i ting supplemental funds for fiscal 388 
On pasese of amendment accelerating funds for public works to $450,000,000, the sum deleted from the bill after the Committee on Appropri- 
at had determined the programs con alee to be unjustified. (Passed 228 to 184.) 
Apr. 10 H.R. 5359, page.. (assed 283 to 5 7 to purchase of silver. 
oe 2S . . A r c ee eee 
Apr. 24 fons Educational Assistance Act. It has been shown that the neod lies, not in the lack of scholarships but in lack of ade- 
quate educational facilities, 
On motion to recommit with instructions. (Failed 171 to 289.) „ „ „ „4 4 4 essen 
„ . c ß ß —T——T———————— 
Apr. 25 dine the feed grain program, incteasing payments by $200,000.000 since 1961 for the same amount of acreage and delegating unwar- 
ranted authority to the of 1 unlimited authority over the market price of feed grain and over a significant por- 
tion of the income of feed grain ‘Too great a political temptation for any man. 
(Fatied 100 to 208.) Za 2 
On passage. ( to 195.) 
Apr. 20 H. R. 1762, promoting coordination and development of effective Federal and State programs relating to outdoor recrea! 
On passage of amendment, which requires aay of the ay e to file annual reports itemizing source, valne, purpose, and use of cach. 
donation acceplod or used in connection with this Ls Here RA LS DAP Cen e. ol Sper te 
May 7 HJ. Ros. 245, providing that Members of Congress shall be ted to per diem Sosa and necessary transportation costs in connection with 
. outside the United States. 
PAM BS!” (PRMOT BSF OS O rr! ꝗ ꝗ , 5 
May 8H. R 8617. making supplemental appropriations for fiscal 255 1983. 
Conference on motion to rédoumit.” (CA greed: 207 to190) = fo ⁊ᷣ — 
May 9 
May 14 H.R. 5517, I making 5 approprintions OE REN IN Ee PAR SMe e oo ic mS) OP 20g 
On adoption of conferonce report, with tho unjustified Wee 00,000 of aceclerated public works remaining in the bill, (Adopted 242 to 120.) 
On Lc ti t 1. No. 76, concerning the Philippine war claim, a matter on which Senate hearings and investigation not yet 
com 
May 14 | H. Res. 340, 8 additional travel authority to Committee on Education and Labor. 
On 8 ne,, y . ðx . x boast NOAS EO ai 
May 15 | H. R. 600, increasing the public debt to $302,000,000,000, the 4th request for increase in less t tanyana 
98 mation to recommit and continue temporarily present debt limit of S, 00, 000, 000. (Falled 195 YP ea 6 SE ae RY meet S SE DS AEG A 
Passed 213 to 204.) 
May 23 ff 
On resolt 
. fer fat 
wo resolut 
May 20 H. R. 5497, amen 
June 4 
On * biting its use in cresting any new ees ens abolishing or transferring xecu! partment fune - 
tions, or consolidating any 2 or more executive departments mg s ERA sap or 
On yi 228 to 178) 222 ſ——T—T— . ea 
June 1 On e ET ETD BO Joe eas oe ee ante a a eae ee a 
June 6 H.R. 675, appropriating the excessive sum of $6,000,000,000 for Department of Agriculture, the largest item in the Federal budget except tor delense 
June 11 II. R. 6908, appropriations funds for legislative branch for fiscal year 1965. =n emnrecnnnernnnreennnnae 
June H. R. 4006, pe stan ak iA a i aa ol lg a S eee 
rants, notwithstanding the finet that 
portion of funds only $2 has gone into — industrial, depressed areas, 
June 13 H. R. 6755, providing a J-year extension of existing corporate normal tax rate and of certain excise tag.. 
June 18 
June 19 
Fe 
June 21 H. R. 917 75 mending Distriet of Columbia Revenue Act relati 
on to recommit with instruction to increase 
June 20 II. 07 7179, a fands me Department of Defense. 
88 F BAD TB) ae Fa a waa pe ene Ih eee so ag aE —BPB ß ——— eae Tee Yes. 
Juy 9H. ERAN x . Judes of 1 Court of Military Appeals shall hold office during good behavior le., life tenure. 
July 16 ER Aab, repealing sub subsection of title 18 of the United States Code to extend geographical application of laws roluting to seditious activities affect- mes 
tmed Forces, 
Ón motion to recommit. (Failed 40 to 339; See r — ... —-„— Nay. 
lll!!! n RO ERAS e 
motion to recommit con rt an on House t to to 
National Air Musoum. (Failed 144 to 245.) nen a 
ee ee e ee . e eee Nay. 
July 18 H. R. 9 ee ê Administrator of the General Services Administration to provide for purchase, lease 8 wa mili- x 
Mon Popes na K e by Federal departments and agencies, An arbitrary Nen ne na requiring further 
July 25 H.R R: 4638, promoting orderly transfer of execu ve Se ‘of term of office of Edt and Halben d * 
Poa 8 to recommit with instruction to authorization of appropriations. (Failed 20 to — 
July 30 H.R. 3872, increasing lending authority ot Export-Import Bank of Washington, to extend period within which ‘the Banik may exercise its functions. Bey 
ce report and motion to Insist on ts disagreement to Senate dment and ask further conference. (Passed . 
July 31 . et coat pg on of and alvin Pa tot uoe, 7 3 report on H.R. 5207, amending ‘oreign Service 
thorizi ons to ance of payment pine damage. 
on agreeing to we — (Passed 234 to A K PERE E ESER EEEE AS „ „„ 
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Date Measure, question, and result gi va 


Aug. 1 Sr d AT SUCH WERE IR SC ROE, 
d administrative Oparnica 
E ATATA 'oviding for consideration of bill, (Passed 387 to 19 


On passage. to 
Aug. 58. 1652, amending the /!!! TT 
4 alee . motion to suspend ie and pass. Lege 293 to . Seat Ease AE TEP OSE AE RSS I iL IESG Te OS 
4955, strengthening an proving quality of vocational education expanding vocational educational 
= On motion to recommit wit! r requiring all vocational education programs to be conducted on a racially non- | Yea. 
8 basis. (Failed 181 to 217). 
On passage. (Passed 378 to —.— 


TTT 
A 7| HR. for en Noy. 30, 1963, the tempe ry increase in the public debt. 
sare 55 5 bill. ONO OS OTR) is eer ratictin aac are Fae a EEDA S NEE EE EA Nay. 
Aug. 8 OA ar O AOTRE with instruction to limit the extension to Oct, 31 and to fix the debt increase at $307,000,000,000 in lieu of $309,000,000,- | Yea. 
¢ 
On passage. (Passed 21 to 3 — nce es eigenen esa AEN Bo 
A 14 | H.R, 6143, assistance to public and other nonprofft institutions of higher education in financing the the construction Tehabilitation, or 
bead veinent of need cones sad related facilities it cadargradoate and graduate institutions, a, cd 
Aug, 2 I.R. 706, amending the Foreign Assistance: Act, but incking restrictions on aid to Communist countries and countries which trado with Guba. 
On motion to recommit ae reduce funds by $585,000,000 and to encourage better planning. (Passed ean EE A n 
oF goa (Passed 224 to 186.) eee nen en een nn nnn tn nnn naan e ee Nay. 
Aug. 28 H.R. „ i appropriations to National Aeronautics and Space Administration for research and development, construction of facilities, 
ve operations. 
— motion to 3 conference 65 45 bey pdr cena (Failed 176 to 200.) .. ———.——.— nemme: Nax 
n of conference report. 00 ²⁰ VA ae ne ainda 4 
Sept. 108. 225 a assistance in combating mental retardation Seren grants for construction of research centers and grants for facilities for the 
ly re! pare, Eor and assistance in improving mental health through grants for construction and initial staffing of community mental health 
care s centers. 
On pesesen., (ramped 335-0033 non Mꝓꝶęꝶqꝶęqdqꝶqñꝛ r sam niesi i Yea. 
Sept. 11 “overs 504, 3 a select committee to investigate research programs conducted by or sponsored by the departments and agencies of Federal 
overnment. 
On agreeing to 8 CARGOES MODs setae ee dream one ff . A A Ta Yea. 
Sept. 24 H. R. eee ding Internal Revenue Code, reducing individual and corporate income taxes and making certain structural changes with 
ere come tax. 
agreeing to resolution to consider 755 bill. Grelle 199 
Sept, 25 On motion to recommit with instruct: 199 to NT A ORBEA ITT 
On Passed 271 to ee e ä —— 
Oct, 1 H.R. rates of basic pay for mombers of the uniformed services. 
On adoption of ce r Adopted 333 to 5. 
Oct, 1 H.R. am Public Law 83-193, relating to the dor-Bataan Memorial Commission. 
ot, 7 l wo ution. (Agreed 314 tot.. 
y On resolution Senate sodon Ayra for 1 year tho life of the Civil Rights Commission. (Passed 265 to 80 
Oct. 8 gry rat apprope bag ng reer mayer ID 
plion of canference re et 
Oct. 15 Re , amending sec. 503 of the he Feder covey — FFC reproduction, and pab 
of 15 political influence. i cme 
an 
Oct. 8. 15 passage, ee ea tal retardation through grants for r construction of research centers and grants for facilities for the ¢ mentally re- Hey, 
centers an 
tarded and assistance ental Haake AI ONEI arante te construction and initial stafling of community mental health centers. 
On eee 01 pam uaria re (Ad F/ TTT! aa ecient Ba IU ls APR E A RE OH er Yea. 
Oct, pars revising the provisions of law to the methods by whioh amounts made available to the States pursuant to the Temporary Un- 
e 350 t0 wr keep Social Security Act are to be restored to the Treasury. Yea. 
Oct, 23 n. u . ing a procedure tr the pronipt 7 ottlament In a Geri alis mannar of the political status of Puerto ür = 


(Passed 320 to Sey E E TE ASSESS EET E TAEA N E AA e 


contin the fiseal year i With no explanation of why Committee on Appropriations does not oom- 
plete — . ould have been finished ra ad to July 1. ge 5 N 
(Passed — —-„-r —— — — — äÆZm4—— . ——ꝛr834 Ne. 


„ &8 8B B BE 
a 


Oct, H. Res. 31, gr 314, ting additional travel au 
g to resolution. (Failed 119 to 1 Nay. 
Oct, II. Ri 6500, autliorizing certain construction at 
R On adoption of conference report. (Adopted 356 to 1.)— Yea, 
Nov. H. R. 6143, authori assistance to Are and other nonprofit institutions of higher education in financing and construction, rehabilitation, or 
improvement of academic and related facilities in undergraduate and graduate institutions, 
tion of conference report. (Adopted 258 to .) —_..- enn nn cen enn nn ween eee e nw cn ne nent a A ae E ai Yea, 
Nov. 6 ILR. 8920, ovise the District of Coiambia Aleonalio Bovorags Gontzal Ack to maika corn to existing coda SSN SO SELEY, 
for Aves Boar d 4 waive the 3 of — numbering process during the holiday season of gift-wrapped Nay 
5 MANCINI So reson eit. > (CORRE AI oR een ee e a apes lates Shah inten shaban Ook A 
Nov. 7| H. R. 8000, prane for an inoreane M the publia debe limit to $818 000,000, 000. The 3d such request in a year, the 6th in 2 years, with no evidence 
of any effort to control excessive propana, 
On resolution providing for consideration of bill. (Passed 212 to 149.) CS SS oe — aes 
on motion to * ates Dre ho 
ay. 


Nov. 14 


Sp ELLE ioe Ren ĩðV A 0 Aenea ban Wot 


N Sa pasa isi S — 
ov. 18 te — e 8 by members of the J a Armed Forces ‘in International sports activities. 
> suspend the an 
Noy. 18 H. R. 8135, authorizing $1, 100,000 to establish pu recreational facilities at the Sanford Reservoir area, Texas, without approval of Department 
of tari and with no knowledge of tho actual eost of the rot 
l i an 
Nov, 18 H. mae 9139, — 1 oe — S construction for 
332 to 


2 r r r nbn A E 
Noy. 19 = R. neg appropriating, funds for certain civil functions administered by the De t of Defense, agencies of ee ol tho Interior, 
mic Energy © “erry ei) 3 Seaway Development Corporation, Valley Authority, and basin commissions, 


Aon 
Nov. 20 8.777, amending the Arms Control and Disarmament Act, increasing authorisation for modifying personnel security procedures 
for 5 * ers Opay GEE eg irg car ir surrender to the Communists; to 


On ge. 
Dec. 2 H.R. 9i vitalizing the Keserve Officers of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. This measure, at a 500-percent increase in 
cost, 8 which the Secretary of D Delinse says, There is no direct military requirement,” It holds no 


On motion to suspend: rules arid pene, - CP aad 17710 184.) nn eee. a i aa aA Nay. 

Dec, 2 H. R 3 ee 8 in — 5 Act to temporary summer employment Yes. 
suapend sitine anit pees. (Pend: DUE tes 18) . x : x ees 
Dec. 4 H.R. Pome creating a triple subsidy for cotton. Under this bill, the eee np coe ryan mare as well as 1 
cotton exporter, This is a 5 Government in trade really is. The cost of the subsidy of this one 

“On m of our economy will run close to $1,000,000,000 annually—which exceeds the total worth of the U.S. annual cotton crop, 
a OTN tO eee eS LU Lal SE AE E AE Yea, 
D n passage. (Passed 210 to 182.) N 


10 1. . 8747, os iy ripen funds for sundry 
Q of conference report. (Adopted 356 to 22.) 
BS 1 concur in Senate amendment providing for a veterans hospital at Bay Pines, Fla., for which a need has been shown. (Failed | Yea. 
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Date Measure, question, and result N 
v 
D 8$ | H. Bi 651 and accelerating for the prevention and abatement of air pollution. 
oe Liar Te conference re 8 229 1 tol 1 5 REE AE S E IE O E E E A SE E E ET 
Dec. 10 HRM, 1 8 in U. Sr vourts. 
On agreeing to resolution 2 oe Sar — tian of bill, (Agreed 245 nn 
re i H. 15 aon printing funds for certain in ui functions administered by the Department of Defense, certain agencies of the Department of the Ney. 
12 91 ent o! n cies e De ent of the 
110 65 4 the Atomi ke Energy Comm son, the e Valley Aathority, Slam ors J 103 bli 2 Also, the criteria | N. 
n ee udes $30, accelerat c works ko e ay. 
ed 5 the building of power transmission lines would be disasterous for for private enterprise: (Ad Adopted 
Dec. 12 | H.R. 4058, strengthening and Secret the quality of vocational education opportunities in the Nation 
On motion to recommit conference report with instructions, to include a pi Atel ae that the federally Topan program will be ere: 
Pind all e without discrimination poa of race 2 color, (Failed 180 to 103.) Ven 
tion of conference report. 
Dee. 13 II. we O18 sp opriating funds for girs f cutee: for the Department of Defense. 
ion of conference report. POOPIE COED oe See ne ——Um—n — — — anaes * 
Dec, 10 II. Ro 8435 gare funds for 5 — “a sot related agencies. 
On motion to recommit with instructions to incorporate language to bar use of funds of the Export-Import Bank to guarantee credit of Com- 
9 e 0 9 218 to i A PETES EE EENE Sgn Hed EEE ESPAI SE abbr EA EAE EE speeds prdews ga: 
Sea eee ap OOE EROA A E ER P L ̃ ̃——. ‚ ——— en 
Dee. 17] H.R. e Sadie 9 for the tion of comprehensive plans for certain river basins. 
otion to insist on its disagreement to Senate pared — authorizing construction ofa public powerline in the Bonneville project, costing 
ve additional $160,000,000. 
Dee. 17 H. R 1215 is, providing fr the cola 8 T pieces bearing the likeness of John Fitzgerald Kennedy. yu bs 
1 lor 0 r eness of Jo! gerald Ke 
o rules and (Passed 352 to 4 ROAST RRE SARA Seal TITERS SE ORGS Sar cee gt eee A ey Yea. 
Dec, 190 HJ. J. Hes. 8 875, 3 supplemental appropriations for phn activities of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare related to mental 
on RR ky x Ss Se a . ee aren ee Pee Yea. 
Jan. 148. * extending the Federal A Act for 3 years and authorizing fe rac ero 1 year. 
On motion to n seas tions to reduce the proposed au by $15,000,000 per year. (Defeated 110 to 201.) — 
E T E E E EE EOE E P T SES S ERRE wb —bw—ß——ß—ßK—————ß ß ———— en. 
Jan. 21] H. R le extending Federal = to public libraries in nonrural areas, increasing authorized appropriations from $7.5 to $25, 000,000 for fiscal 1964, 


a new program for matching Federal grants for library — with $20,000,000 for 1964 authorization with unspecified amounts 


On amendments confining aid to rural and small town areas but eliminating Federal grants for library construction. (Defeating 179 to 183.)._| Yea. 

= ae man —— ma to cut out the proposed library construction grant programs. (Defeated 174 to 188.) Te 

EEE OE EE RT IIAN AR E A EAE av A S E AE A E ERS ay. 

Jan. 28 | II. R. 6041, amending the Bacon- 2 00 Act to include fringe benefits in making of prevailing wage determinations. Bacon-Da vis Act enerali po: 4 
vides that workers on most Federal construction contracts, etc., be pald not less than prevailing wages for same area, as determined by Labor 


On motion to e effort to Re 70 way for amendment . for judicial review of prevailing ‘ob determination which would only delay | Yea. 


y needed charg heh, 3 ting in confusion, (Passed 297 to 1 
l en 1 F TTTTTTTTVTVTſTTTFTTT—T—T—T—T—TT—T—T—T——T——T—T—T—— ——̃— . — Ven. 
Feb. 8 | H. R. 7152, Civil Rights Ace 
Feb. 10 8 motion to a 8 — 2 pest further consideration of civil rights bill and vote on its passage. (Passed 220 to 175.). aay 
Ze e. OOS aE ea eee ead Rn oe . ea. 
Feb. 18 HR»? R. T381, simp f 8 laws relating to emplo; t of civilians in more than 1 Federal civilian tion, and laws 
Pin Pre te of re members of 2 ler Goa KK forces, liberalizing dual compensation 1 regurd to e 
—.— . Regular offi 
On motion to recommi' to prevent passage. PG TPT—T—TF——T—T—X—VTX—V—T—V—T—T—＋TXWXWW—V—T—T—V—＋——V—V—V—VT—V—VTV＋V—VT—TV—＋—T—V————————ç—ꝙ Nay. 
Feb. 20 akg wy ee — 7 — 15 peo for defense research and development and for ship, aircraft, and missile procurement. 
Feb. 25| H.R. Sas, amending the Internal Revenue Code = 


sar Ibera rns o bof wih i TE counter to nations., Percentage c 
re xx! a A aa . Yea. 
Feb. 27H. Spy eet . the s Federal, Oopa Commission from Interfering in operation and development of radio and TV industry. 3 
EE EE E E E EON E ONE OE — en. 
Mar, 4] H.R. 0686, authorising $1 $115,000,000 for Peace Corps for fiscal 1965, 
wear by volon Wale. with Instructions to reduce authorization to $95,700,000, the sum authorized in fiscal 1964. (Defeated 90 to 300.) Ven. 
‘assed by voice vo! 
Mar. 5 taxing of most foreign securities by Americans from 9 ng foreign investments which bring us long-term 
oe d of profits and help develop private enterprise abroad without charging the American taxpayer, as is ig, edie Reece 
11111711!!! E SE E NE ENEE A ER AR N EER AO AEN I NELS PEAN RAEE Nay 


and authorizing $4,000,000 for this 
testimony and material to be collected will leave unresolved, 4 years hence, the problems now existing. This is a task 


.) 
y for Federal workers, Members of Con and employees of the U.S. Congress, ae excessive increases for some 
"sale waters 8 giving a reckless 5 1 57 05 power to the President 22 allowing him to fix certain sala: 


Mar. 11 e to consider the bill. 3 
Mar. 12 on (Defeated 184 to 222.)__- 
II. R. allowing transfer of funds to the Bureau of Standards from ot to cover costs of research and testing for those agencies, sub- 
ject to É Bureau approval but without approval of 8 Committee. 
Mar. 19 On ado eee ee a tags ee ee e eaea Nay. 
Mar. 2 On mo > n 
Mar. 23 
Mar. 24 
i 505 
Mar. 25 H. R. 10456, authorizing $5 qq ͤ ] ùĩS' aa ae la ae ak Establishing an Electronics Research 
Center in Boston, Mass., without benefits of congressional consideration of this and other sites, including a proposed site on Long Island. 
OR adopting open role. (Passed Sf) en RE A EE E IE SE E ENE Ke 
SS IEE ̃ ĩ EARS StS N EEA ay, 
Apr. 8. 185 r the ee of Lake Erie Sesquicentennial Commission and authorizing appropriations for the celebration. ¥ 
ß ͤ T..... .. ̃ ͤ et ROR LES ae a ee ee Ap en. 
Apr. 8 H. R. 10222 expanding an and 1 establishing a food stamp a his legislation will not lessen farm surpluses and states that where 
y . no distribution of surplus food will be wed. It gives the Secretary of Agriculture excessive powers. 
— — th cosa yy oe 5 require participating States to pay half the costs. (Defeated 195 to 223.) xe 
ae pg ae a By panty cc i E AEE a E A E E S N eee oe eer ee ay. 
Apr. 8 H. Res. — — a resolution concurring to Senate version of cotton-wheat bill, establishing special acreage allotments and price 
rt aip cotton and wheat. een subsidy holds a dangerous concept of what the Re cepa ty of 1 15 trade really is. It is 
a eae ey „ the cotton farmer is subsidized by the taxpayer, the cotton exporter is further subsidized and this bill 
dizes 8 
PRA. AR ee. C00 ĩ, E E ESETE O E ⅛œůũ0t . E EN AEA Nay. 
pr. On 88 0 = appropriations for Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare, and related agencies. Yea 


Passage. 
Apr, 15) 8. 11 — fonds for implementing the Convention of the Chamizal, settling a boundary dispute between the United States and Mexico at 
On passage. F eS eae Re tC BT aS sn de ee —. —— ————j Yea. 
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Apr. 22 | H. R. 10939, providing 840, 780, 207, 000 in appropriations for Defense Department, 
On passage. 8 rr d r Sige pea ae eee 
May 6 H. R. 11184, providing 3 . for Department of State, Justice, Commerce, and related 
n passage. “(Passed 314 to 40. rr nen nnn no ween nan eee 
May 13 8. E ‘authorizing additional U. S. contribution of $312,000,000 to Internationa Development Association, Similar to H.R. 9022, with only minor 
erences. 
On recommittal ente ec Yea, 
May 18 | HJ. Peg 1020, authorizing the issuance of a gold medal to Henry Kaiser. 
On passage. (Failed 150 to 143—34 majority vote needed pene ot eee OR BI SEPRANA Sg at ee EE EST) Nay. 
May 20 | H.R. 11202, authorizing appropriations for Agriculture Department. 
On passage of — appropriation $1,600,000 for construction of a peanut research center at Dawson, Ga. (Defeated 181 to 108.) Nay. 
On mot ion to ey with instructions to insert language Py the Pus use of funds for ar poy of export subsidies on surplus 
Geta aria d to Communist 5 unless approved by the President and reported to Congress. (Defeated 186 to 187.) 
On passage of a Z r . e Aas ame Nay. 
May 26 H.R. 11369, authorizing $1, {600,100,000 Sor 1 Department military construction. 


e ee eee ei pot an y . no ee ee 
May 27 | H.R. 5130, increasing Federal insurance coverage on depositors’ accounts in banks and savings and loan institutions from present $10,000 to $20, 
— submitted to ouse without benefit of committee hearings or consideration of proposed 0, nes 
and the pu 
On resolution for consideration of measure. (Passed 218 to 115 
On mot ion to recommit. (Passed 197 to 142.) 2 
June 10 H. R. 11380, authorizing $2, e eee . this in addi! he $ 
On motion to recommit. with instructions to reduce funds b y $222,000,000, (Defeated 193 to ate * 


On passage. (P. assed 280 to 17 Bi} via pee ended — ß ̃ . . -| Nay. 
June 11 iy es 11049, C , cutting back proposed increase for Members of Congress, and for other specifie positions. 1 
RE tS IED ASI SE ISNA ON eS ͤ PA ::. r...... ea. 
June 16 1 70 11579, apr 8 wating Da yea va igen eh bores De N y, 
VO Se a RES Rare SAS OAR a oad ene ne b ee ES TO T ie ee p ea, 
June 17 HEI 11876, © ort Passed a0 to 119 


On motion to toa) with instructions to reduce retailer’s excise taxes on jewelry, furs, toilet preparations, luggage and handbags, (De- | Yea. 


Bill was passed b. 55 s volce - vote. 
June 18 * ye e Du — 2 — limit to 3324, 000,000. 
. ¼ . ,. ĩͤ - ̃ĩð .. ̃ ̃ ͤ ... ̃ ͤ .. Nay. 
June 25 LRS Beet (8. 6), authorizing 10 


progran of grants to States and localities to build or improve mass transit systems, == TTT 
On amendment regardin rob protection for employees in transit companies which would receive Federal aid or St anew with help of | Nay 
Federal aid, offered on House floor without benefit of committee consideration of the complicated problems invol (Passed 234 to 170.) 
8 motion! to ener e e . wee Saya Toe ves Hey. 
Metin pe (PRR 212 ß ̃ ß ñĩͤ ß . .. are Led. 
* 11812, 2 funds for foreign aid. 
n passage 


Sen ro resolution waiving points of order allowing action on appropriation bill before authorization bill cleared the Congress. (Passed | Nay. 
to 


3 
s 


July 1 On motion to recommit H.R. 11812 with Instructions y reduce Gon for related ct by ne ar (Defeated 198 to 208.) Yea. 
On passage, providing $3,300,000,000 for foreign aid and (Passed 231 to 174). Nay. 
July 2 3 . to the civil that Sand cleaeing tf it for Presiden tial signature. 5 
n ‘assed E E PAER IA S NAAR den ps cal ANAS ae DAES RON ADS RUS Saale Sette ne aan bein asd ete h ee kent eae ea. 
July 1 H. R. 218 to fe to tect postal ms from obscene mall matter and Communist propaganda permit addressee to return such mail to Post 
= . e 5 te ne Y 
ZZZ E ew ye Tat E Sass OE E ea pea A ˙ 5ͤrœ Oe ea, 
July A ae 1, vestablshing National Conia 6 Technology, Automation, and Economic Progresses, = 
. (Passed 6... owen psbaeredey IE bet Aerie betas EENE ð ͤ e ß sey r creas ‘ea, 
July 2 hy eee of H. R. 3846, establishing a land and water conservation fund. 1 
. ͤ ͤ ͤ . ——— —— — Y ² Wx ̃ . —˖—* C OF aS EN wed ea. 
July 28 H.R. (8. 978), permitting certain owners of fishing boats to receive free medical care and hospitalization at hospitals of the Public Health 
On (Passed 202 to 170.) VF 72V7277..!.!. eid E EEN ES Nay. 
July 20 H.R. 1 increasing benefits under social securi 
Òn of resolution providing for — tion of the bill e er S ET OA AAA, Yea, 
‘On paro ß / A A A AAE E ASO wai A E N A LAA OAA amet A E see — Yea. 
July 30 H. Res. $03, disagrceing to Senate amendments to H.R. 11049, Federal employees pay raise bill, and agreeing to conference. 
Ang. 3 | ER 1000, authorising Secretary of the Inter . in Aa and SAAG {ice Ags National Ss | 
0 or to coo, administration o 
tific Reserve in that State. The land and water conservation bill passed on July 23, makes H.R. 1096 unnecessary. 5 
d 2 nge ie for construction, operation and malatonain of Savery- Pot wba ask 2nd kan Ma ER pik 
prov: cons Savery- fesa, participating reclama- 
tion projects under Colorado R . The purpose of f this bill is to promote the production of feed grains for Livestock, ata 
beet of approximately 3 0, notwithstanding. the facts that we now have an overabundance of feed grains and an overbundance of 
67.) Se AS TAT Seah ood STA E Mra eatin a tet 2 TEE CUP PTE Nay. 
Aug 4 eet 10030, app ants fans for 8 of Defense. 7 


e 0.)__. Yea. 
On hep ae of Senate amendment O percent of funds for repair, alteration, and conversion of naval ships available for work in privately | Nay. 


Aug. 7 9 1145, to promote the maintenance of international peace and security in southeast Asis. Yea. 
n ee enne 3 
Aug. 7 H. R 157 =the Economic ra y Act. 


(F. — — —ä——æ —ä44g12 
On amendment substituting text of S. 2642, s similar bill. (Passed 2 228 to 190, 7 END any E RAES NR EE Reta ie AS Nay. 
otion ted 117 to 


8 On m to recommit the bill. (Defea! 1 TE E ERE REN T A RSA T RE BO 
On 5 (Passed 226 to 185.) -nnm -= SE TES Se SA Ce 
Aug. 11 H.R. 1 5 popan for Veterans of World War I, World War Ll, and the Korean war, and their widows and children. z 
pessage. C ͤ ͤ T:: .. Vc c Df N 
Aug. 11 H.R. Fe ee, wn District of Columbia Charitable Solicitation Act, requiring certain findings before issuance of a solicitation permit 
Aug. 128 M51, 5 1 TTT art ising under the Trading With the Enemy Act. ba 
> ý on ms to ren u t A 
On aden sdontion of the rule fo for consideration of the to eee eee eee — . Yea. 
Aug. 12 B. 1007, enat N he International Commission for Supervision and control in Laos. Authorizing appropris- 
aoe of actual cost and for an abortive attempt to neutralize Laos. 
sy ee asi PaE E O 5 eS Dp Cee torte, Se me a ene eae eI N a eana oe pRANe at a al Nay. 
Aug. 13 | H.R. 11206, rei BONE aperar for Independent Offices. 
otis ng be ea ig “regres pennant Ea want pet enema harap clad hun koe genial ns Nay. 
Aug. 14 eee thoriation for subsidizing the construction of fishing vessels, without justifying neod to the fishing Industry. N 
Aug. 14 U. Res. 663, pre 663, providing an edditional $10,000 for the exper expenses of the Committee on Education and Labor, extablishing a precedent of irregular | = 
On paige = (Deleated 118 to 6s ys z ꝙfHꝶꝶqp¾RPqm¾ r seat ncee in cen Aa Nay. 
Ang. 17 | H. Con. Res. 343, eee oh sal Oh eee eee ee visions of article 19 of the United Nations Charter, 
Which article subjects to a loss of vote in the Assembly those 15 countries, more 2 years behind in paying assessments, who fail to 
“cos their arrears before the Assembly meets in November. 
8 642), e r.... T adapts ini A a Yea. 
Aug, 17 3 FFCCFFCCCCCCCCCCCCCCTTTTTTTTT(TGT(T(T(T(TbTbTbTbTTbb EE 
67777... TTT... y ee YP ( 
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Date Measure, question, and result W 
v 
Aug. 17 | H.R. 9000, amending Federal Coal Mine Safety Act. This measure, which will cause the collapse of thousands of small, independent enterprises 
and bring unemployment to tens of thousands of ctr ald is only remotely concerned with mine safety. Such a controversial measure should not 
be voted on without full debate and care! 
On . {Failed 202 to 151—34 majority required on suspension oſ rules. Such a controversial bill not possible under sus; ol rules.) . Nay. 
Aug. H. R. 1889, er iding for free importation of certain wild animals and for the imposition of quotas on certain meat and meat cts, threatening 
meat 
Adoption of conference repor 8 r e pn Be TY AE SOTO pe Nay. 
Aug. 18 R B84, implementing the nee 1 7: 
n acceptance ce report. (Rejected SEB RO 1s) AE So ice dey ͤ— niin porn ³ ˙ A ²˙ han IESE E A 0 Nay. 
Aug. H. R. 8000, Interest Equalization Tax, imposing tax on acquisitions of certain foreign securities. The long- -term effect of this measure will be adverse 
to 5 9 bi ot yas it is inequitable; deals with a symptom, not a cause; would remove New York City as financial capital of the wens: 
and isa 
r rr . y ee ad 2 ee ee Nay, 
Aug. 8. 2 guaranteeing electric consumers in Pacific F m Federal plants in the area. 
ps 5 of conference report abrogating the House position lines iit without congressional authorization. (Adopted 230 to | Nay. 
Aug. 20 H. — 9586, providing for the establishment of a National Council on the Arts. This measure seeks a new control, another area of responsibility for 
o Federal Government, which is attempting to enter every facet of American life, every such step increasing the cost of Government and placing 
a bal burden on the taxpayer. 
On passage. e (I Re are a ET SES A Se a A 6 Nay. 
Sept. 1 | 8. 2701, providing for a study to determine a site for construction of a sea-level canal between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
On TTTTTTTTWT—T—T——T—T—T—T—T—TVTTTV＋TT—T—X—V—V—Ä—Z—V—T——————ß——ß— E N E Yea. 
Sept. 1 BO ees Ot eps to fish and wildlife from the use of insecticides and pesticides. 
e rr!!! oak ulin Ign ETRAS OTA Yea. 
Sept. 3 H. R. 12805 . =), extending the 1 nad 9 and Assistance Act and providing for the use of excess fo 
obtained from sale of lus tural commodi te development of resources of less aN friendly 5 — nations. 
oa motion ox — A co 988 to 5 the pete of “friendly nations.“ (Adopted 183 to 175.) 5 — 
EE EAE EI A A EE OE EE E ODI EAI TE E ETR OA E E E ENSA S RAR ea. 
Sept. 38. ——5 on eae DARS stent — Se doctors and dentists, furthering Federal control over the individual; a step toward socialism; establishing dan- 
raat. abated „ . APY See Sy E Bie Fo rye he r . eee Nay. 
Sept. 22 nat 2 making supplemental appropriations for fiscal year 1965. The largest sums in this bill are for the food stamp and poverty program, 
w o 
1 0 Er IG ty BOE Se ea re ec en td eae N en ee ee ee eee al Nay. 
Sept. 23 H. R. 1 amen yg 9 of the Interior to cooperate with State of Wisconsin in designation and administration of Ice Age National Sci- 
05 
Pn, r SSN K — ———— Nay. 
Oct. 3H. R. 12633, making supplemental sppropriations for fiscal year 1965, 
On motion to adopt conferetios renort.” CAGopted 212 t0 78.) 52. se e r a S Yea, 
Eulogy to Congressman Norblad Hon. Carl Elliott church service, and concern for the 
— other fellow. 
SPEECH SPEECH Cart ELLIOTT is a young man with 
F a wealth of commonsense, & superb edu- 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 29, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, during my 
entire service here in the House, it has 
been my pleasure to know and serve 
with WALTER Norpirap. I have never 
known a more dedicated, faithful, and 
conscientious Member of the House. He 
loved this House as a great institution 
directly responsible to and close to the 
people. He gave the best years of his 
life to his country in war and to pre- 
serve the peace and promote the strength 
of this Nation through his service in 
Congress. He early recognized the im- 
portance of the Western Pacific to the 
security of the United States and the 
free world. WALTER Norsiap supported 
a strong national defense and a forth- 
right stand against aggression as the 
only means to contain the Communist 
menace. 

We have lost a great Member and the 
American people have lost a devoted, 
Patriotic, public servant. The Congress 
has been fortunate to have known and 
associated with WALTER NorBLAD. 

Mrs. Dorn joins me in my deepest 
sympathy to Mrs. Norblad and his out- 
standing son. 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, CARL ELLI- 
orr's service here in this the greatest 
legislative body in the world has been 
marked with humility and a humbleness 
of character which all men in public life 
should emulate. 

When and wherever you met CARL 
ELLIOTT, you felt better having met and 
talked with him. Whether it was on 
the floor, in committee, or just walk- 
ing down the hall or in the tunnel, I 
always liked to run into Cart. 

Cart ELLIOTT fought for an education 
during the depression years, overcame 
adversity and hardship to take his place 
as one of the great Members of the 
Congress. His service here is marked by 
a devotion to education and to furthering 
opportunity for the youth of our land. 
Some of the most pleasant experiences 
of my service here have been long con- 
fidential conversations with CARL EL- 
Horr. We talked of the farm, erosion, 
poverty, and success. CARL has a sense 
of humor and epitomizes the southern 
philosophy of courtesy, good manners, 


cation, experience in national affairs; 
and I predict for him a higher position 
and a wider field of public service in the 
years to come. 

We will hear a lot more from our 
friend Cart ELLIOTT in the future. 


Hon. Clarence Kilburn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
when Mr. KILBURN of New York an- 
nounced that he would not be a candidate 
for reelection upon the expiration of his 
present term of office, the Congress of the 
United States lost one of its foremost 
experts in the field of banking. 

As a ranking member of the minority 
on the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee he is asked to serve as a congressional 
advisor to the Secretary of the Treasury 
at International Monetary Conferences- 
He also serves on the Joint Economic 
Committee and is required to review the 
President's economic policies. 
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More than all this, both he and the 
members of his office staff have always 
been helpful, cooperative, and courteous 
to the staff members of my Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs whose offices are ad- 
jacent to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Kitzsurn]. Speaking for them, I 
want to say that we will all be sorry to see 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. KI - 
BURN] leave the Congress. 


Congressman Walter Norblad 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON | 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 29, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, we people in Congress have 
friends, and it is always so hard to lose 
a personal friend that we have enjoyed, 
admired, and respected. 

WALTER Norsiap, “WALT” to so many 
of us, certainly was in my group of “good 
friends.” Regretfully, both his family 
and good friends must note his untimely 
Passing. 


I did enjoy Watt Norstapn’s good 


humor, ready wit, and constant activity,: 


and recall with pleasure and friendship 
our hours, talks, and trips together. 

As a member of the House Armed 
Services Committee, he gave good serv- 
ice, and was interested in economy and 
efficiency of the branches of the US. 
armed services, and particularly in the 
welfare and security of the men and 
women who serve our good country. 


Hon. Roland V. Libonati 


SPEECH 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
Colleagues from Illinois in their tribute 
to our friend, ROLAND Victor LIBONATI, 
who is not seeking reelection this year. 

w men have ever won the admiration, 
respect, and affections of his colleagues in 
the Congress as quickly as “Lispy.” His 
Captivating smile, friendly personality, 
Scholarly mind, frank expression, forc- 
ible eloquence, dedication to service, and 
deep religious faith have earned for him 
a niche in the Halls of the Congress that 
Will be a lasting memorial to a great 
American. His departure from the Con- 
Bress will be a great loss to his district, 
State, and Nation, which he has served 
80 well. May he and his devoted wife 
enjoy health and happiness during his 
retirement. 
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Hon. Frank J. Becker 


SPEECH 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THR HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
it was with regret that I learned that my 
good friend and colleague, FRANK BECKER 
of New York had decided that he would 
not return to the House in 1965. 

Frank had considerable legislative ex- 
perience before coming to the Congress 
of the United States, having served for 
four terms in the New York State Legis- 
lature. When he arrived in Washington, 
he was assigned to the Armed Services 
Committee because of his vast experience 
in the military legislative field. While a 
member of that committee his interest 
was manifested in building and main- 
taining a military organization of which 
this country could be proud. 

The people of the Fifth Congressional 
District of New York are losing a very 
able Representative, and the Congress of 
the United States is losing a good Ameri- 
can, 


Hon. J. Vaughan Gary 
SPEECH 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
among those Members of this body who 
have announced that they would not 
return in 1965 was my good friend 
VaucHan Gary, of Virginia. I am sorry 
that he will not be with us, but his work 
and able representation will long live 
in the House. 

His presence will be missed on the 
committees on which he served, and his 
conservative approach to money matters 
through his position on the Appropria- 
tions Committee I am sure resulted in a 
much more efficient operation of those 
agencies for which he was responsible. 

I am sure that VaucuHan will not re- 
tire” and that he will continue to be 
available to those who will seek his as- 
sistance and wise counsel. 


Hon. Donald Bruce 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join my colleagues in the praise of 
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Mr. Donatp Bruce. He has just finished 
his second term in Congress. Few men 
have left more of an imprint in this 
body in those brief 4 years. He is a man 
who has not yet reached the prime of 
life, but his work has added greatly to 
this body. I do not believe there is a 
more articulate speaker or a more per- 
suasive speaker on the evils of commu- 
nism and the dangers of communism 
than our colleague from Indiana, DONALD 
Bruce. I am certain that he has a great 
public life ahead of him. I know we all 
join in wishing him and his lovely wife 
and children the very best. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to our col- 
league from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 


Hon: Joe M. Kilgore 
SPEECH 
r 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I will miss 
young colleague's devoted and dedi- 
cated service here in the House; but I 
hope, Mr. Speaker, for not very long. 
I believe some day in the near future he 
will be back here with us or he will be 
serving with distinction and honor in the 
Senate of the United States or as Gover- 
nor of the great Lone Star State. 

Joe KILGORE is the type of American 
sorely needed during these critical times 
when constitutional government, States 
rights, and individual liberty are being 
threatened at home and abroad. This 
House and this Congress could use more 
men of the ability, integrity, and fear- 
lessness of the gentlemen from Texas. 

Mrs. Dorn, my family and staff join 
me in wishing for him and in predicting 
for him great future success and much 
happiness. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
¢ DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appress: Senate Office Bullding, 
Washington, D.C, 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Aiken, George D., Vt 
Allott, Gordon, Colo 
Anderson, Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle 
N. Mex. 
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NOTICE 


The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for the second 
session of the Eighty-eighth Congress will be published not later than 
Friday, October 23, 1964. It is requested that copy and proofs of 


speeches withheld for revision, or extensions of remarks as authorized 

by either House, be submitted to the Government Printing Office or to 

the Congressional Record Clerk, Room H-112, Capitol, before that date. 
By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 

CARL HAYDEN, Chairman. 


Senator Scott's Leadership in the Civil 
Rights Struggle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, earlier this 
year as a minority captain for the civil 
rights bill, I worked intimately and in 
Close cooperation with my fellow cap- 
tain, Hven Scorr, of Pennsylvania. I 
can testify therefore to Senator Scorr's 
effective efforts in promoting approval 
of the civil rights bill by the U.S. Senate. 

Recently, my good friend, Clarence 
Mitchell, director of the Washington 
bureau of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, paid 
deserved tribute to Senator Hvon 
Scorr’s unflagging support of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 in a speech delivered 
before the annual banquet of the Bucks 
County Branch of the NAACP in Fairless 
Hills, Pa. I ask unanimous consent that 
& partial text of Mr. Mitchell’s remarks 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The overwhelming vote in the House and 
Senate for the Civil Rights Act of 1964 shows 


that the United States now has a mandate 
to end second-class citizenship throughout 
the country. From developments to date, 
it appears that compliance with all titles 
will far outweigh defiance. The hostile deci- 
sion of the three-judge court in Alabama on 
September 17 against the public accommoda- 
tions title is only a temporary irritant. I 
predict that the constitutionality of the law 
will be upheld and that even the worst areas 
of racial segregation will obey the law in 
the near future. 

Your two Senators played key roles in the 
passage of the bill. 

The country also owes a debt of gratitude 
to the State of Pennsylvania for giving 27 
House votes for passage of the bill. Mr. 
Curtin, who represents this district, twice 
voted for the passage of the civil rights bill 
on the House floor. 

Pennsylvania has the distinction of having 
two very able Senators; one a Democrat, 
Senator CLARK, and the other a Republican, 
Senator Scorr. Both of them were in posi- 
tions to play important parts in the civil 
rights drama in 1964. Senator CLARK, as a 
member of the Labor Committee and a floor 
captain, made it possible to keep the fair 
employment title in the bill. Senator Scort, 
as a member of the Commerce Committee 
and the Judiciary Committee, was one of the 
key Senators responsible for holding the 
public accommodations title. He, Senator 
Scorr, is not exaggerating when he says 
that as a Republican Senator he influenced 
a number of other Republican Senators to 
vote for civil rights. He did in fact do so. 
Both of them started their fight for this 
legislation at the beginning of the 88th 
Congress. We need them in Washington. 


The country needs their great ability and 
courage. 

One of them, Senator Scorr, the recipient 
of an honorary degree from Lincoln Uni- 
versity, by the way, is up for reelection. I 
hope that each voter will carry his civil 
rights record into the voting booth. I hope 
that each voter will remember that Senator 
Scorr is a member of the powerful Judiciary 
Committee. That committee must confirm 
the U.S. Attorney General, all Federal judges, 
and members of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. Senator James O. EASTLAND, of Mis- 
sissippi, is chairman of the committee. 
Please remember that Senator EASTLAND 
would be delighted if Senator Scorr did not 
return. Don't play Santa Claus for EASTLAND. 
Senator Scorr has been loyal to the great 
cause of civil rights throughout his entire 
congressional career. Election day will give 
the voters a chance to return some of that 
loyalty. 

During the long fight for the passage of 
the civil rights bill, I talked with thousands 
of Americans of all faiths and in all walks 
of life. I talked with some of them when 
they came to Washington to work with us 
for passage of the bill and I talked with 
others as I went about the country seeking 
support from the people in the hometowns 
and States of the Members of the Congress. 
Never have I seen such an outpouring of in- 
terest and dedication to human rights. 

This year and the year before the repre- 
sentatives of 86 national organizations were 
a part of the Civil rights team in Washing- 
ton that worked each day and sometimes 
around the clock for civil rights. I know 
that the passage of this law was a victory 
for the American people who made their 
voices heard in Washington. 

It is impossible to believe that these people 
have somehow exaporated and are no longer 
available to continue the great fight for free- 
dom. It is impossible to believe that those 
who labored so long and so faithfully for 
public accommodations and for fair employ- 
ment legislation will abandon the field to a 
philosophy of government that calls such 
laws the harbingers of a police state. 

The civil rights battle in the Congress 
was a bipartisan effort led by Congressmen 
CELLER and McCuntocu in the House and 
Senators HUMPHREY and Kucuet in the Sen- 
ate. Senators CLARK and Scorr were also a 
part of the bipartisan team. Let us remem- 
ber that as we go to the polls. Let us be able 
to say after election day that we helped keep 
the men and women of good will in the House 
and Senate. 
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Dr. Edward D. Re, of Bay Ridge, Is Man 
of the Year in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, at one of 
the outstanding testimonial dinners 
given each year in the Nation’s Capital, 
a dedicated public servant and member 
of our executive arm of Government, 
Hon. Edward D. Re, was honored as 
Man of the Year. The award made by 
the Lido Civic Club of Washington was 
presented at a banquet held in his honor 
at the Mayflower Hotel here in Washing- 
ton on Saturday evening, October 3. 
Many persons prominent in government, 
education, the military, and in profes- 
sional associations were present. 

The Lido Civic Club is composed of 
prominent Italo-Americans in Metro- 
politan Washington. The chairman of 
the affair was Dr. Salvatore J. Latona. 
Incidentally, Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
Celebrezze and Senator PASTORE were 
recent recipients of the club’s award 
which is given to a person who has dis- 
tinguished himself in public life. 

Ed Re serves our Government as Chair- 
man of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission. But his service to human- 
ity, as expressed in the plaque presented 
to him by the president of the Lido Club, 
Dominic J. Lozupone, has long been ap- 
parent. Educator, author, attorney, and 
government official, Ed Re’s notable 
achievements in those and other fields 
have been recognized many times and by 
many associations here as well as in his 
home State of New York. 

May I add that there are many reasons 
why I am gratified by this most recent 
honor for Ed Re. Not only is he a good 
friend of mine, but he was also one of 
my law school professors. His wife was 
a law school classmate of mine, and I 
have seen the family grow. I am par- 
ticularly proud that his home in New 
York is in the Bay Ridge area which I am 
privileged to represent. 

Many people came from all parts of the 
country to pay him respect. The speak- 
ers who address the Man of the Year ban- 
quet indicate the national scope of the 
esteem and affection which so many have 
for Ed Re. The toastmaster of this af- 
fair was a Washingtonian, Dean Paul R. 
Dean, of Georgetown Law Center, while 
the principal speech was delivered by the 
Very Reverend Joseph T. Tinnelly, of 
New York, a former dean of St. John’s 
University Law School where Ed Re has 
taught and from which I graduated. In 
addition, remarks of esteem and indeed 
affection were delivered by Archbishop 
Vagnozzi, the Apostolic delegate to the 
United States, as well as by the Italian 
Ambassador to the United States through 
Count Gian Luigi Milesi Ferretti, per- 
sonal representative of Ambassador Fe- 
noaltea. An additional award was pre- 
sented Ed Re by Dr. Mario Tagliagambe 
on behalf of Monsignor Barilla, pastor of 
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the Shrine Church of St. Bernadette in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Among the prominent persons who at- 
tended, in addition to His Excellency 
Archbishop Egidio Vagnozzi, were the 
Under Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Honorable Ivan A. 
Nestingen; James J. Rowley, Chief of the 
Secret Service; the Honorable Michel 
Cieplinski, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State; the Honorable Joseph P. McMur- 
ray, former Chairman of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board; and the dean 
of St. John’s University Law School, 
Harold F. McNiece. ; 

Congratulatory messages were received 
from hundreds of friends, former stu- 
dents, colleagues in Government and of- 
ficials in education, legal associations, 
and in the military where Ed Re serves 
as a lieutenant colonel in the Air Force 
Reserve. Included among them were 
messages from His Excellency Most 
Rev. Patrick A. O Boyle, archbishop of 
Washington, His Excellency Most Rev. 
Bryan McEntegart, bishop of Brooklyn, 
His Excellency Most Rev. John J. Board- 
man, auxiliary bishop of Brooklyn, and 
His Excellency Most Rev. Joseph M. 
Pernicone, auxiliary bishop of New York. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include a message from the 
President of the United States, Lyndon 
B. Johnson, and from Senator Joun O. 
Pastore, of Rhode Island, and the ad- 
dress of Father Tinnelly and Dr. Re's 
response which was truly a moving ex- 
pression of the contribution of Italian- 
Americans to our country: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
October 3, 1964. 
Dean Paul. R. DEAN, 
Toastmaster, Lido Civic Club Banquet, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear DEAN Dean: I deeply regret that I 
am unable to be present with you and the 
members of the Lido Civic Club to partici- 
pate in honoring a distinguished member of 
my Official family. 

Dr. Edward D. Re was appointed Chair- 
man of the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission of the United States because his 
scholarly background and experience in the 
field of international law particularly quali- 
fied him for that sensitive post. Throughout 
the 3½ years of his administration he has 
served in that important post with distinc- 
tion and success, raising a unique Federal 
agency to a high level of competence in the 
service of the American people. 

The responsibilities of Government have 
been carried out more effectively because of 
the ability, dedication, and integrity of an 
outstanding public servant. 

It is a privilege to join you in paying 
tribute to your Man of the Year for his con- 
tribution in making ours a better Govern- 
ment and a better America. 

My heartiest congratulations to Edward 
D. Re and to the Lido Civic Club. 

Sincerely, 
È LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

SEPTEMBER 29, 1964. 
Mr. Dominic J. LOZUPONE, 

President, Lido Civic Ciub, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PERSIDENT LOZUPONE: The selection 
of Dr. Re honors all of us no less than it ex- 
presses our fraternal admiration for him. 

Few men who have come to the Washing- 
ton scene have added such luster both to 
Government service and to the amenities 
that make, human society in the Capital 
City a constant delight. 


October 15 


We who look back with the affection of 
affiliation to the proud history of the land 
of our ancestors, experience a precious fra- 
ternal pride in the achievements of a great 
leader who is at the same time the humble 
and prized personal friend. 

My friendship with Dr. Re—reinforced by 
mutual interests and the sharing of many 
occasions private and public—has been one 
of the finest chapters of my service in 
Washington. 

But, then, lives beyond number have been 
enriched by contact with this young man 
in the meteoric career that has been his life. 

An Italan by birth—an American by 
choice—an “international” by marriage—a 
parent extraordinary—a patriot of devo- 
tion—a teacher of distinction dedicated 
public servant—outstanding author—superb 
orator—Dr. Re crowns this catalog of his 
character with the qualities of the trusted 
and treasured friend. 

May this night of October 3—within the 
historic light of Columbus Day—be re- 
membered as a night of discovery, too—the 
fraternal recognition of a distinguished 
traveler, like Christopher, to these shores— 
and the maker of a better America for his 
passing this way. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN O. PASTORE. 
REMARKS DELIVERED BY VERY REV. JOSEPH T. 
TINNELLY, C.M. 


I am most grateful for your kind invita- 
tion to address you this evening. Like the 
Irish, the sons and daughters of Italy have 
emigrated to many parts of the world. Not 
only do millions of Americans claim Italian 
descent, but one-third of the population of 
Argentina, nearly a fifth of Brazil, and large 
percentages in Chile, Uruguay, and Vene- 
zuela are of Italian origin. 

In the United States as in every other 
country where they have found new homes, 
Italian immigrants and their descendants 
have identified themselves and their inter- 
ests with the people and interests of their 
newly adopted country. They have demon- 
strated time and time again their loyalty in 
time of war and peace. They have contrib- 
uted to the building of a greater America 
physically, spiritually, financially, militarily, 
artistically as well as culturally. 

Yet, withal, they have retained a love and 
affection for the country of their ancestors 
which has not detracted from their new alle- 
glance but rather has fostered the continu- 
ance and growth of the qualities and virtues 
which have eonstituted the major contribu- 
tion of Italy to the cultural development of 
America. 

And so when opportunity arises I am 
happy. yes. and proud to pay tribute to 
Americans of Italian descent and to give 
testimony of the respect and affection and 
admiration which Americans of other ethnic 
and cultural backgrounds have for them. 

But I am particularly pleased to play such 
a role this evening for the guest of honor 
is not only a dear and long-time friend and 
colleague of mine, but also one whom I know 
to be most worthy of the honor which you 
have conferred upon him. 

The Honorable Edward D. Re is most cer- 
tainly Italian. He was born of Italian par- 
ents and born in Santa Marina, Salina, Italy 
on October 14, 1920. Yet he is as American 
as any American can be. His parents from 
whom he derives his American citizenship 
brought him to this country in 1928 and edu- 
cated him in the public schools of Brooklyn 
until he graduated from New Utrecht High 
School in that borough, He then entered 
St. John’s University where he received the 
degree of bachelor of science, cum laude in 
1941, and the degree of bachelor of laws, 
summa cum laude in 1943. He was admitted 
to the New York bar that same year but 
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World War II delayed his receipt of the de- 
gree of doctor of the science of juris prud- 
ence from New York University until 1950. 

In the spirit of Taliaferro, Finizzi, and 
Vigo in the Revolutionary War, of DeCesnola, 
Spinola, Fardilla, and Gerero in the Civil 
Wer and of a host of Italian Americans who 
wore the uniform of the United States in 
both World Wars I and II, the young lawyer 
served in the American Air Force where his 
talents as a teacher, linguist, and legal expert 
won for him important and difficult assign- 
ments as well as ultimate promotion to his 
Present rank of lieutenant colonel, U.S. Air 
Force Reserve, Office of the Judge Advocate 
General. 

As an undergraduate law student, our guest 
of honor had been a member of the staff 
of the St. John's Law Review, of which I was 
then editor, I was delighted, therefore, when 
upon his discharge from the Air Force after 
the war he joined the faculty of law of the 
University of which I was then a member. 
From that day to this we have been close 


friends and I have had the satisfaction or 


witnessing his growth and progress through 
Many trials and triumphs and his gradual 
development from the eager, tireless, young 
law student to the mature, able, and still 
tireless public servant which he is today. 

It is a tribute to the genius of the late 
President Jchn F. Kennedy that in selecting 
Our guest of honor to be Chairman of the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the 
United States, he chose a man who seemed to 
have been trained for that particular post. 

The Chairman had to be an articulate man. 
Our guest of honor had compiled an awesome 
list of published books and articles, he had 

for 15 years in St. John's University 
School of Law, in Army and Air Force classes, 
before bar associations, and other profes- 
sional, civic, or religious organizations, and 
he had written a book on “Brief Writing and 
Oral Argument.” $ 

The Chairman had to deal with repre- 
Sentatives of foreign governments. Our 
guest of honor spoke Italian as well as 
English from his earliest years. He had 
taught Spanish and he had been so pro- 
ficient in French that he had been assigned 
by the American Air Force as liaison officer 
with the French Air Force. He had, more- 
Over, traveled and lectured extensively in 

, had received the degree of doctor of 
Pedagogy (honoris causa) from the Uni- 
versity of Aquila, Italy, and in 1960 had been 
tendered the Order of Merit by the Republic 
of Italy which he was unable to accept by 
Virtue of his status as special hearing of- 
ficer, Department of Justice. 

The Chairman had to be a just man. Our 
guest of honor had been a practicing Catholic 
au his life and had achieved a reputation 
for the greatest honesty and integrity. He 

had formal training in the science of 
ethics and he was and is one of the Nation's 
leading authorities on the law of equity— 
that branch of jurisprudence which seeks to 
correct or prevent the inequities and in- 
which the law or its rigid enforce- 
ment might otherwise effect. Not only had 
he taught equity, but he had written a case 
book on the subject in collaboration with 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr., of the Harvard Law 
School, and had edited a volume of “Se- 
lected Essays on Equity.” 

No wonder, then, that Dr. Re has worked 
Such wonders in the Commission and no 
Wonder that he has won the respect and 
Confidence of claimants and Government offi- 
Clals alike. 

The outline of Dr. Re’s biography covers 
nine pages. One of his outstanding con- 
tributions to Government and to public edu- 
Cation has been his service as a member of 
the Board of Higher Education of the city of 
New York, Another activity which deserves 
lengthy comment but can only be mentioned 
in passing is the work he has accomplished 
in his capacity as lieutenant colonel, US. 
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Air Force Reserve, office of the Judge Ad- 

vocate General. 

The honors which he has received, his pro- 
fessional achievements, his impressive record 
as a public speaker, his skill and prestige 
as an author on legal, educational, and milj- 
tary matters can only be hinted at. 

But I wish to pay express tribute to Dr. 
Re for his refusal to allow his public and 
professional activities to interfere with his 
devotion to his family. The same affection 
which he received from his wonderful father 
and mother he now lavishes on his wife and 
children. 

God has blessed him with a wife, the for- 
mer Margaret Corcoran, who has comple- 
mented him in every way. A lawyer like her 
husband, she can discuss legal matters with 
the skill of many of his colleagues. A secre- 
tary par excellence, she has been an indis- 
pensable factor in his prolific writings. A 
homemaker in every sense of the word she 
has managed to make a haven for him in 
the bosom of his family in which he can 
forget the cares of public life. 

We all regret that she cannot be here this 
evening to witness and to share the honors 
and accolades which have been showered 
upon her husband. But we rejoice to know 
that she will soon be able to return from the 
hospital with little Mary Ellen to pick up her 
loving though demanding duties as mother 
of 11 children and wife of a husband from 
whom so many require so much. 

The Lido Civic Club is to be congratulated 
on its choice of Dr. Re as Man of the Year. 
We are grateful for having been permitted 
to share in this public recognition of his 
merits. 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE Epwarp D. Rx, 
CHAIRMAN, FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT 
COMMISSION, AT MAN OF THE YEAR BANQUET, 
Limo Civic CLUB, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, OCTO- 
BER 3, 1964, WasHINGTON, D.C. 

Dean Dean, Your Excellency Archbishop 
Vagnozzi, very reverend and reverend 
fathers, distinguished guests, friends, one 
would haye to be less than human not to be 
deeply moved by your manifestation of es- 
teem and friendship, The warmth of your 
greetings, the graciousness of your remarks, 
and the outpouring of good will and good 
wishes have made this evening's dinner a 
truly memorable event in the life of all of 
the Res. 

I am genuinely grateful for your display 
of confidence and for the honor that you 
have all bestowed upon me this evening. I 
am, of course, particularly indebted to the 
Lido Civic Club for having selected me its 
Man of the Year, and for having tendered 
this t banquet in my honor. 

Since I know of the achievements and ac- 
complishments of the distinguished recip- 
ients who have been so honored in prior 
years, I accept your selection of me this 
year with profound humility. 

This banquet, with its avowed purpose of 
honoring someone for his contribution to our 
society, affords me the opportunity to ex- 
press certain thoughts concerning the sig- 
nificance of this function. 

As a humble American, grateful to Al- 
mighty God for all of the blessings that I 
have reaped from His bountiful hands, this 
occasion has a special meaning forme. With 
your indulgence I should like to express a 
few thoughts that come to my mind as I 
look about and see so many kind friends 
here assembled. Indeed, this banquet is 
unique for each of you has either made it 
possible for me to obtain the appointment 
that brought me to Washington, or has 
helped to make my stay here rewarding and 
pleasant. 

There are so many here this evening 
who deserve to be singled out for the special 
role that they have played in my career. 
I hope that you will pardon me if I mention 
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but a few. We are all indebted to Dean 
Dean for the interesting and masterful 
way in which he discharged his duties as 
toastmaster. I wish to thank Father Tin- 
nelly, the former dean of St. John’s Uni- 
versity School of Law, for his many kind- 
nesses and for having encouraged me to write 
my books. As for his kind remarks here 
this evening, may I simply say that the 
things that he said are the things that I 
have tried to be. I am very indebted for the 
message of His Excellency Ambassador Feno- 
altea and to His Excellency Archbishop 
Vagnozzi for his kind remarks and for hav- 
ing graced this occasion, Thanks are also 
due Dean MeNiece, who was good enough to 
be with us this evening, and to my other 
colleagues on the St. John’s University Law 
School faculty. 

This testimonial to an American of for- 
elgn birth is a tribute to America. It is a 
tribute to the system that offers freedom and 
promise to all those who will work and take 
advantage of the opportunities that America 
offers. All of you are witnesses to the truth 
that the American freedom of opportunity 
is a reality and can be taken advantage of 
by all Americans regardless of place of birth 
or national origin. 

So as we depart at the conclusion of what 
is a splendid testimonial, may we leave with 
renewed faith in the United States of 
America and the society that it has made 
possible. Each of us ought to be grateful 
for the rich blessings of liberty and freedom 
that we have reaped in this land of oppor- 
tunity dedicated to God and the equality of 
all men. And with renewed dedication we 
ought to resolve that each of us will extend 
to all Americans the same opportunities and 
freedoms that we enjoy and take for granted 
for ourselves. 

By performing acts of brotherhood and 

citizenship, we will have the great 
satisfaction of knowing that we are con- 
tributing to make the America of tomorrow 
an even better place to live than the America 
of today. Only thus can we repay America 
for the blessings that we have received, and 
only thus can we be truly worthy of the 
American heritage and the ideal that we are 
working to achieve. And although we are 
closer to its attainment today than ever be- 
fore in our history, it remains for each of 
us to strive toward its complete attainment 
by conquering all forms of prejudice, intol- 
erance, and bigotry. 

The law, particularly under the leadership 
of Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, has 
made gigantic strides. Yet the final gulf 
cannot be bridged by law alone, for law can 
only point the way. It is for each of us, as 
individuals, to respond by putting into daily 
practice the moral standard of conduct that 
is inherent in our Judeo-Christian tradition. 
Only our genuine and conscious efforts are 
worthy of the moral greatness of our goal. 

Thank you all for having honored me with 
your presence here this evening. 


The Titanium Industry and the Trade 
Expansion Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
W titanium in- 
ustry. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BIBLE 


There are many important governmental 
functions which move forward in the ex- 
ecutive branch from day to day. Many of 
these matters are of vital concern to Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

One such function is the continuation of 
the work of the Trade Negotiations Com- 
mittee, a committee established after the 
passage of the Trade Expansion Act by Con- 
gress in 1962. The committee for many 
months has been actively engaged in making 
up a list of products which will hopefully 
be excepted when members meet in Geneva 
for the Kennedy round of trade negotiations. 
Other countries will also have similar lists 
and this is where the bargaining will begin. 
This list, I am advised, will be ready by early 
November. It has been a sizable chore and 
one which undoubtedly has called for long 
hours of detailed study. 

Each State produces items which it is hope- 
ful will be exempt. Many of these domestic 
products have been sequeezed pricewise by 
foreign competition. My State is no ex- 
ception and we have an important indus- 
try—important to Nevada and more so to our 
Nation and its defense. 

This industry is Titanium Metals Corp. of 
America. Since its founding in 1950, it has 
made capital investments totaling $41 mil- 
lion, covering titanium sponge and ingot 
producing facilities at Henderson, Nev., and 
specialized mill conversion facilities at 
Toronto, Ohio. Large and costly inventories 
must be maintained, as the military demand 
for prompt deliveries continues to this day. 
To improve its processes, to lower costs, to 
develop new products and to guard against 
obsolescence, TMCA has built up an experi- 
enced research department of well over 100 
people. Research and development on a new 
metal in a new industry is costly and it is 
estimated that the titanium industry has 
spent over $35 million of its own funds on 
R. & D. to date. Since 1958, the year of the 
correction following the severe slump in the 
industry, TMCA’s R. & D. expenditures have 
been over twice its net profit, and its capital 
investment 144 times its net profit. Sooner 
or later, the return on these heavy invest- 
ments must come. The total net expendi- 
ture to the Government itself for all tita- 
nium has amounted to a significant 
figure of approximately $105 million. 

Since its inception, the industry has been 
faced with extremely wide swings in the 
military demand for titanium. The most 
dramatic swing occurred in 1957 when even 
as Government agencies, fearful of a short- 
age, were suggesting expansions, the Govern- 
ment demand for titanium mill products 
collapsed, plunging the industry into a sharp 
downtrend. Industry mill products ship- 
ments in April 1957 had reached a record 
high of nearly 1,500,000 pounds, but had 
fallen to a serious low of 190,000 pounds in 
December 1957. Such fluctuations in pro- 
duction volume have a severe impact on the 
economics of titanium manufacture. Even 
in 1963, the domestic titanium metal in- 
dustry operated at only 57 percent of ca- 
pacity, which is far below the level of other 
domestic metal industries. 

TMCA today is one of the largest employ- 
ers in the State of Nevada. In 1957, Hender- 
son personnel numbered 1,250 before the 
sharp setback. Employment subsequently 
fell to near 500 before it began a slow but 
steady increase to today’s present level of 
800 employees. Some 850 additional TMCA 
employees work at its Toronto, Ohio, plant 
and other locations. In 1956, TMCA pur- 
chased an obsolete steel mill in Toronto, 
Ohio, and at a cost of many millions of dol- 
lars converted it into the only mill in the 
United States devoted exclusively to the pro- 
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duction of titanium mill products. This 
plant employs over 750 workers, and has 
been an aid in changing this depressed area 
from one of relatively substantial unem- 
ployment to one of moderate unemployment. 
Some operations are also carried on for 
TMCA in Pennsylvania and New York plants 
of Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. Small 
fluctuations in volume are severe enough on 
employment in the titanium metal indus- 
try; any further increase in titanium metal 
imports could cause serious reductions at 
both TMCA plants. Neither Henderson, 
Nev.. nor Toronto, Ohio, are located in areas 
where retraining would be feasible. 

Wages and living standards of industrial 
workers in foreign countries are substan- 
tially lower than the wage and living stand- 
ards prevalent in the United States. Wage 
differentials between countries are reflected 
not only in direct labor costs but also in 
cumulative labor costs—wages paid for de- 
veloping, designing, and constructing manu- 
facturing plants as well as research and dis- 
tribution costs. As titanium metal prod- 
ucts are upgraded from basic materials to 
finished products the value added by manu- 
facture refiects an increasing differential 
when low-wage countries are compared with 
high-wage countries. Imports from coun- 
tries having lower wage levels and lower 
standards of living refiect those factors in 
their production costs. There is no reason 
why a foreign producer should receive an un- 
fair advantage because he has lower costs. 
This would only deprive our economy, as well 
as our national defense potential, of re- 
Mable and competitive domestic sources for 
ersential titanium products. 

At the encouragement of our Government, 
the domestic titanium metal industry has 
made every effort to expand its export trade 
in an endeavor to help maintain a favorable 
balance of payments. Despite declining 
prices, considerable progress has been made 
in the last few years toward reversing the 
previous unfavorable balance. It would be 
difficult to say that foreign tariffs and taxes 
on unwrought and wrought titanium have 
been either an obstacle to the industry's 
export trade or an incentive. It is note- 
worthy that the import duties are lower in 
those countries which do not have titanium 
sponge producing facilities of their own. 
In these countries, under strict competitive 
conditions, the domestic titanium industry 
has been able to gather a reasonable share 
of the EEC market. Lowering of the U.S. 
titanium metal tariffs would only serve to 
lower the domestic industry’s ability to com- 
pete in this market, to the detriment of the 
common defense of the NATO nations. 

Under the tariff schedules of the United 
States, 1963, the tariff schedule for titanium 
metal is arranged as follows: 

Schedule 6, “Metal and Metal Products,” 
paragraph 2, subpart J: Item 629.15, titani- 
um unwrought, waste, and scrap, 20 percent 
ad valorem; item 629.20, titanium wrought, 
18 percent ad valorem. 

In the United Nations Standard Interna- 
tional Trade Classification, 1960 revision, ti- 
tanium metal sponge (unwrought), waste, 
and scrap, and titanium metal mill products 
(wrought) are included in division 68, Non- 
ferrous Metals Group 689, Miscellaneous Non- 
ferrous Base Metals Employed in Metallurgy, 
and specifically in subgroup 689.5, Base Me- 
tals, n.e.s., corresponding to Brussels Tariff 
Nomenclature (BTW) 81.04B. 

In view of the information presented here- 
in, recommendations have been made ask- 
ing careful consideration be given the fol- 
lowing factors: 

1. Japan has fared well in its export trade 
to the United States under existing titanium 
tariffs, by persistently selling under the do- 
mestic price. 

2. The United Kingdom offers its titanium 
metal industry overriding protection by in- 
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sisting that metal going into end-use items 
purchased by the British Government be 
made domestically. 

3. No European economic country engages 
in exportation of titanium metal to the 
United States. 

4. Further lowering of U.S. titanium tariffs 
would only increase U.S. imports of titanium 
metal with the following adverse effect on our 
domestic industry: (a) Reduce its volume, 
raise the cost of the titanium products pro- 
duced, and cause personnel layoffs; (b) re- 
duce the expenditures which could be made 
on research and development for improved 
processes and for improved product, thus 
retard the lowering of the cost of titanium 
products, which has been characteristic of 
the industry operating under existing tariff 
conditions; (c) require the restriction of its 
market development efforts, thus reducing 
the volume, and restrict the research effort 
being devoted to supplying the technical data 
and the improved products constantly being 
requested by the military services and com- 
mercial users. Despite low earnings, TMCA 
has maintained an orderly and continuing 
R. & D. and market development program, 
which has to date met well both domestic and 
foreign free nation requirements; (d) require 
the restriction.of its export efforts which have 
helped toward maintaining a favorable bal- 
ance of payments. 

Titanium metal is essential in an extreme 
degree to the national defense of the United 
States, and is continually growing in its 
strategic importance. 

A cut in the U.S. import duties on titanium 
metal would have an adverse economic effect 
on the domestic titanium metal industry. 

Any reduction in the existing U.S. tariffs 
on titanium metal would reduce rather than 
expand titanium metal exports to the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, which does not 
export titanium metal products to the United 
States. 

Will the current U.S. import duties of 20 
percent ad valorem on unwrought titanium 
and 18 percent ad valorem on wrought titani- 
um be maintained, or will the United States 
place itself in the hands of foreign suppliers 
for this strategic and critical commodity? 
Should we shut down our remaining titanium 
sponge plants, and abolish a titanium metal 
export program which has not only helped 
toward maintaining a favorable balance of 
payments, but has also given the countries 
of Europe a dependable source of titanium 
metal for building up and helping to main- 
tain their own military strength? 

Since the Tariff Commission and Trade 
Information Committee hearings last Feb- 
ruary, the U.S. Office of Emergency Planning, 
a staff arm of the President, has designated 
titanium metal a strategic and critical ma- 
terial and has established a national stock- 
pile goal of 20,500 short tons of titanium 
sponge. This most significant action lends 
heavy support to the belief that the national 
defense importance of titanium metal far 
outweighs all other factors in making it im- 
perative that titanium be placed on the ad- 
ministration’s list of U.S. commodities to 
be exempt from tariff negotiation at Geneva. 

Existing U.S. tariffs on titanium metal are 
not out of line for a young American in- 
dustry—the titanium metal industry is only 
14 years old, whereas the magnesium metal 
industry is over 50 years old, aluminum over 
75 years old, and steel over 100 years old. 
After many years, the U.S. import duties on 
these older metals are in some cases sub- 
stantially higher than on titanium: mag- 
nesium up to 40 percent ad valorem, alumi- 
num up to 19 percent ad valorem, and steel 
up to 25 percent ad valorem. 

In its brief history, the U.S. titanium in- 
dustry has had severe ups and downs. It 
was founded in 1950, as a result of the 
keen insight of the military, principally the 
Air Force and Army Ordance. At the Gov- 
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ernment's urging and with its assistance, 
American firms, such as National Lead Co., 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., and the Du 
Pont Co., accepted the challenge and the risk, 
and brought the new industry to the thresh- 
old of maturity within the framework of our 
free enterprise system in less than a decade, 
essentially without tariff protection. Under 
the umbrella of a U.S, Government barter 
Program, two Japanese companies place 30 
percent of the titanium sponge in the pres- 
ent Government titanium inventory during 
the formative years of the domestic indus- 
try—1950 to 1960—and duty free. Six U.S. 
Companies and the U.S. Bureau of Mines sup- 
plied the balance. While a seventh US. 
Company entered the business during this 
Perlod, five of the original American firms 
went out of the titanium metal business. 
The 20-percent duty on titanium sponge 
Proved to be no deterrent to the Japanese— 
upon completion of the barter program in 
early 1962, Japanese imports into the United 
States for other than Government inventory 

ased at even lower price levels than the 
Guaranteed or support level of the barter 
Program, The first American titanium 
sponge producer (Du Pont) and the largest 
sponge producer (Union Carbide) succumbed 
at this point. Japanese imports continue in 
1964 at an ever higher level than in the final 
Quarter of 1963. 

In mid-1963, British imports began to enter 
the United States at prices far below the 
US. domestic selling price, despite the 20 
Percent ad valorem U.S. import duty. Since 
the Tariff Commission and Trade Informa- 
tion Committee hearings, it has also become 
known that Britain, a non-EEC country, 
effectively prohibits the use of any foreign 
titanium sponge or mill products in items 
which it purchases for Government end use. 

Policy affords British producers full 
Protection and di completely the 
first principle of GATT, nondiscrimination in 
trade. It can be readily seen also that low 
export prices and overriding Government 
Protection in Japan and the United Kingdom 
ignore the second principle of GATT that 
Protection shall be afforded each nation’s 
domestic industries exclusively through the 
Customs tariff. A 50-percent cut in the 
titanium tariffs will not expand U.S. tita- 
mum metal trade one iota, U.S. exports 
of titanium sponge have been negligible for 
Obvious reasons. U.S. exports of titanium 
mill products to the EEC countries will 
decrease substantially, if the present duty of 
18 percent is cut even slightly. 

The strategic and critical importance of 
titanium metal was actually recognized from 
the start of the industry when titanium was 
Placed on the positive list of commodities, 

bans shipments by American firms to 
Sino-Soviet bloc countries. Shipments to 
these countries are still prohibited. Japan 
on the other hand, been able to secure 
's approval, despite U.S. objection, 
to export titanium metal to Russia. Japan, 
in this way, enjoys a market not available to 
the U.S. companies. Titanium from Japan, 
in turn, frees Russian titanium capacity 
for military production items, which in some 
Measure must strengthen the Soviet. mili- 
arm. It would be foolhardy, to allow 
the US. titanium metal industry to be 
Weakened by a 50-percent across-the-board 
Cut in tariffs. 

Titanium is the ninth most prevalent ele- 
ment in the earth's crust and the fourth most 
abundant structural metal. The ductile 
Metal is silvery gray and is extremely useful 

‘use of its high strength-weight ratio, its 
heat and corrosion resistance, and its re- 
to scale formation in many chemical 
environments, It is especially immune to 
Sttack by salt water. It also has excellent 
or low-temperature properties. 

Titanium is machined as easily as stainless 
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steel and is highly weldable—it is available 
in the annealed or heat-treated conditions. 

TMCA, jointly owned by National Lead 
Co. and Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., is the 
world’s largest producer of titanium sponge 
and mill products. At Henderson, Nev., 
TMCA chlorinates rutile ore to produce titan- 
ium tetrachloride, a water-white liquid when 
pure. The pure TiCl, is reduced with pure 
magnesium under a blanket of helium gas 
to produce titanium sponge and byproduct 
magnesium chloride. The titanium sponge 
chips are subsequently leached and blended 
for melting. TMCA recycles its byproduct 
magnesium chloride and the magnesium and 
chloride values are reused In its process. 

Blended titanium sponge, scrap, and alloys 
are melted in electric arc, consumable elec- 
trode, vacuum furnace to produce ingots 
weighing up to 5 tons each. Ingots are 
shipped from Henderson, Nev., to the TMCA 
mill at Toronto, Ohio, where specialized 
equipment has been installed at considerable 
cost to produce titanium bar and billet, sheet, 
strip, and plate, seamless and welded tubing. 
Wire is produced for TMCA by one of its 
parent companies. 

A Rand Corp. report of 1948 might be con- 
sidered to have sparked the major interest 
of Government, and industry also, in tita- 
nium's potential. It stated: “The data pre- 
sented indicates that titanium and titanium 
base alloys are potential engineering con- 
struction materials of great importance, 
whose development should be followed dili- 
gently.” Certainly this has proved accurate 
by subsequent events. 

Today, titanium is used extensively in jet 
engines and in subsonic as well as supersonic 
airframes, including the A-11 and the pro- 
posed supersonic transport; in missile solid 
fuel cases and gas tankage such as the 
Minuteman and Titan III, respectively; in 
the Davy Crockett weapon; in the Mercury, 
Gemini, and Apollo space capsules; in the 
X-15 space plane; plus many individually 
small but important other users. Here its 
basic attribute is its high strength-weight 
ratio. Interest by the Navy is substantial, 
particularly for the deep-diving submarine. 

Civilian uses of titanium are growing, but 
are still only a small percentage of the total 
consumption; in 1963, 9 percent for civilian 
airplanes; 6 percent for industrial uses; bal- 
ance military uses. In the commercial field, 
substantial uses are developing because of 
the metal’s corrosion-resistant character- 
istics—it is outstanding in its resistance to 
salt water, chlorides, hypochlorites, inhibited 
sulfuric acid, nitric acid, acetic acid, and a 
host of other media. 

Historically, each new aircraft has con- 
tained more titanium than its predecessor. 
This will probably be true of missiles, space 
vehicles, chemical plants, and future naval 
vessels as well. It-is imperative, therefore, 
that the United States maintain a healthy 
and vigorous domestic titanium metal in- 
dustry. Lower tariffs are not the answer. 


Accomplishments of the House Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs in 
the 88th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 
Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I am 


exceedingly proud of the record of leg- 
islative achievement made by the In- 
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terior and Insular Affairs Committee in 
the 88th Congress. This has been one 
of the most productive Congresses on 
record from the standpoint of matters 
under the jurisdiction of this committee, 
and it was truly a Congress which gave 
particular attention to the needs and en- 
joyment of future generations. The 
significance and importance of actions 
taken in the 88th Congress will grow with 
time as the measures enacted are imple- 
mented in the years ahead. 

In the conservation field, establish- 
ment of the land and water conservation 
fund will go a long way toward meeting 
the future outdoor recreation needs of 
the American people, and the establish- 
ment of the National Wilderness Preser- 
vation System will preserve large areas of 
our Nation for the. use and enjoyment of 
future generations. The several new 
units added to the National Park System, 
including the Canyonlands National 
Park in Utah, the Fire Island National 
Seashore in New York, and the Ozark 
National Scenic Riverways in Missouri, 
both protect outstanding scenic, scien- 
tific, and historic values and provide ex- 
tensive outdoor recreation opportunities, 

The Public Land Law Review Commis- 
sion provides the mechanism for reex- 
amination of both the law and the use of 
our public lands. Again, this landmark 
legislation looks to the future and to the 
conservation and wise use of our natural 
resources, 

In the water field, we authorized 
seven new reclamation projects spread 
throughout the West and established a 
new water research program to help re- 
solve the problems of the approaching 
national water crisis. 

We authorized the electrical intercon- 
nection between the Pacific Northwest 
and the Pacific Southwest, a cooperative 
program involving Federal, public, and 
private development and providing the 
Nation's first high voltage direct current 
transmission. 

We established a Commission to study 
and make recommendations with respect 
to the future status of Puerto Rico. 

These are just a few of the important 
measures that came from the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee. A total 
of 164 bills were reported by the commit- 
tee and 144 of these were enacted, a truly 
remarkable record. 

Mr. Speaker, this record of achieve- 
ment would not have been possible, of 


_course, without the hard work and co- 


operation of all members of the commit- 
tee. The full committee met 83 times 
during the 88th Congress for the con- 
sideration of legislation and its subcom- 
mittees met 247 times for the same pur- 
pose. In addition, considerable time was 
spent in field hearings and inspections. 
I especially want to recognize the en- 
ergetic leadership of the subcommittee 
chairmen—Hon. Leo W. O’Brien, Sub- 
committee on Territorial and Insular Af- 
fairs; Hon. WALTER Rocers, Subcommit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation; Hon. 
James A. HALEY, Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs; Hon. Ep Epmonpson, Subcommit- 
tee on Mines and Mining; Hon. WALTER 
S. Bana, Subcommittee on Public 
Lands; and Hon. Tuomas G. MORRIS, 
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Subcommittee on National Parks, I also 
want to express my appreciation for the 
help and cooperation of the Honorable 
Joun P. Saytor, the ranking minority 
member of the committee. 

The committee’s professional and cler- 
ical staffs have continued, during the 
88th Congress, to set a high standard of 
performance in handling the commit- 
tee's legislative and administrative work- 
load and in service to Members. 

Mr. Speaker, for use of the committee 
members and for others who are inter- 
ested in the details of the committee's 
activities and the legislation it consid- 
ered, we have prepared a report on the 
committee’s accomplishments. Copies of 
this report are available from the com- 
mittee. 


Intrusion by Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, since 
I firmly believe that the very survival of 
our traditional American form of gov- 
ernment rests on the proper solution of 
the reappcrtionment problem, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp at this point a most thoughtful edi- 
torial by the distinguished writer, Wil- 
liam S. White. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INTRUSION BY SUPREME COURT 
(By William S. White) 


An understandable desire to adjourn at 
last in a campaign year has caused Congress 
to jettison all current efforts to stay the 
hand of the Supreme Court in its attempt 
to overturn the traditional power balance in 
this Nation. 

But there will be yet other years and there 
will be yet other Co . And the very 
first one of these—the new Congress to as- 
semble in January—will return to what is in 
simple truth one of the gravest constitutional 
crises ever to face this country, however ill- 
understood it may be at present. 

Already here and there across the Nation, 
the Court's intrusion into the purely polit- 
ical affairs of the people—an intrusion with- 
out example in nearly 200 years of history— 
has brought chaos, as mere local Federal 
judges have essayed to dictate how and when 
elections to the State legislatures shall be 
held. 

The agent of a colossal mischief—and of a 
heavyhanded thrust by the Federal judi- 
ciary into what Justice Felix Frankfurter 
once called “the political thicket“ —is a Court 
ruling which for power-grabbing interference 
has rarely been equaled in American life. 

A majority of the Court, with an anxious 
dissent from a less politically-minded mi- 
nority, has laid down the ukase that here- 
after the seats of the State senates as well as 
of the lower houses must be based substan- 
tially on population figures alone. That is, 
they are to be carved out with that dreary 
equality that distinguishes the slices of a 
boardinghouse pie. 

Traditionally, most of the State senates 
have been apportioned on other than mere 
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head-count factors to give due allowance to 
geographical differences and legitimate mi- 
nority interests. The general effect has been 
to give the State senates some power of 
restraint over the lower houses, just as the 
U.S, Senate, by the demand of the Constitu- 
tion itself, checks the House of Representa- 
tives. 

In a word, the traditional way has been 
that check and balance which lies at the 
heart of the American form of government, 
It is check and balance that has thus far 
maintained this as a true democracy as dis- 
tinguished from a mere mobocracy in which 
every issue, however complicated, can be set- 
tled with instant nonthought on the sole and 
simple question: “Who has got the most 
votes?“ 

If the Court is right in seeking to destroy 
the principle of weighted democracy in the 
State legislatures, it follows that the same 
principle of weighted democracy in the Fed- 
eral Congress is bad, as well, and this is the 
principle which through all the long years 
has given the smallest State in population 
an equal Senate representation to the very 
largest. 

Thus, the true isue here is whether the 
effective right of minorities—geographic, eco- 
nomic, social, or even racial—to at least de- 
lay overpowering majorities is going out 
everywhere below the Washington level, and 
perhaps ultimately even at the Washington 
level, too. 

If the public generally has not yet grasped 
this, its unawareness is natural. The Court’s 
argument is superficially appealing— just let 
there be “one vote for one man.“ Moreover, 
to criticize the Court here, where it is gravely 
wrong and gravely arrogant, is not easy. Too 
many attacks have been made upon its justly 
exercised powers. 

Still, a majority of Congress, at all events, 
knows perfectly well what is afoot here. The 
Court—which can easily turn on an un- 
learned but howling support for anything 
whatever so long as it is called progressive 
and the other side is called backward look- 
ing—is nevertheless not yet home free. 

The real meaning of this business will out 
one day. And men who either unthinkingly 
or in fear of being “different” have gone 
along will yet have cause to regret their 
submission to an oversimplification that can, 
quite plainly, destroy the kind of responsible 
democracy we have always known. 

For in seeking to redress what in some in- 
stances—but only some—is an undeniably 
exaggerated legislative imbalance against the 
heavily peopled urban complexes, the Court 
is trying to correct one relatively small wrong 
by a massive wrong that strikes at the integ- 
rity of the Constitution of the United States. 

What price this kind of progress“? 


How Accurate Has the Gallup Poll Been? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle would be interested in know- 
ing how reliable the Gallup poll has been 
during presidential election years. Svend 
Petersen, author of the book “A Statis- 
tical History of the American Presi- 
dential Elections,“ has made a study 
of the poll from its inception in 1936 
through 1960. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the data which Mr. 
Petersen has compiled: 

In 1936 the Gallup poll predicted that 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democrat, 
would get 53.8 percent of the popular vote 
and that Gov. Alfred M. Landon, Republican, 
would receive 42.8 percent. The poll gave 
William Lemke, the Union candidate, 2.2 
percent; Norman M. Thomas, Socialist, 0.9 
percent; and all other nominees 0.3 percent. 
Actual results were: Roosevelt, 60.8 percent; 
Landon, 36.5 percent; Lemke, 2 percent; 
Thomas, 0.4 percent; and all others, 0.3 per- 
cent, 

The poll gave Roosevelt 42 States and Lan- 
don 4, with Connecticut and Rhode Island 
tied. This would have given the incumbent 
477 electoral votes to his opponent's 42, with 
12 not assigned to either candidate. The 
actual result was 523 votes for Roosevelt and 
8 for Landon, with the winner carrying all 
but 2 States. The poll was therefore wrong 
on 6 States; Connecticut 8, Kansas 9, Massa- 
chusetts 17, New Hampshire 4, Rhode Island 
4, and South Dakota 4, a total of 46 votes. 

There were 34 States in which the poll's 
margin of error was 5 percentage points or 
higher. These States had 410 electoral votes. 
(See table 1.) 

In 1940 the Gallup poll predicted that 
President Roosevelt would receive 52 percent 
of the popular vote and that Wendell L. 
Willkie, the Republican nominee, would get 
48 percent. The incumbent actually got 55 
percent and his rival 45 percent. 

The poll gave Roosevelt 30 States and 
Willkie 18, which would have meant 276 elec- 
toral votes for the former and 255 for the 
the latter. The actual outcome was 449 for 
Roosevelt and 82 for Wilkie, with the latter 
carrying but 10 States. The poll was wrong 
on 8 States: Idaho 4, Illinois 29, Missouri 15, 
New Hampshire 4, New York 47, Ohio 26, 
Pennsylvania 36, Wisconsin 12, a total of 
173 votes. 

This time there were but three States 
in which the poll's margin of error was 5 
percentage points or higher. These States 
had 13 electoral votes, (See table 2.) 

In 1944 the Gallup poll predicted that 
President Roosevelt would receive 51.5 per- 
cent of the popular vote and that Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey, the Republican standard 
bearer, would get 48.5 percent. The Chief 
Executive actually got 53.8 percent and his 
adversary 46.2 percent. 

The poll gave 29 States to. Roosevelt and 
19 to Dewey, which would have meant 292 
electoral votes for Roosevelt and 239 for 
Dewey. The actual result was 432 for Roose- 
velt and 99 for Dewey. The latter carried 
12 States, so the poll erred on 7: Illinois 28, 
Michigan 19, Minnesota 11, Missouri 15, New 
Jersey 16, New Mexico 4, and New York 47, 
a total of 140 votes. 

This time there were 10 States in which 
the poll's margin of error was 5 percentage 
points or higher. These States had 85 elec- 
toral votes. (See table 3.) 

In 1948 the Gallup poll predicted that 
Governor Dewey would get 49.5 percent of 
the popular vote against 44.5 percent for 
President Harry S. Truman, the Democratic 
candidate. It gave Henry A. Wallace, Pro- 
gressive, 4 percent and Gov. J. STROM THUR- 
MOND, States Rights Democrat, 2 percent. 

The poll gave Dewey 30 States with 359 
electoral votes, Truman 15 with 144, and 
Thurmond 3 with 28. The actual result 
was Truman 49.8 percent, Dewey 45.3 per- 
cent, Thurmond 2.4 percent plus, and Wal- 
lace 2.4 percent minus. Truman carried 28 
States with 303 electoral votes, with Dewey 
getting 16 States with 189 votes, and Thur- 
mond 4 with 39 votes. (Al Truman 
carried Tennessee, one of its electors voted 
for THURMOND.) 


1964 


Along with its failure to pick the winner, 
the poll was wrong on 15 States: California 
25, Colorado 6, Idaho 4, Illinois 28, Iowa 10, 
Louisiana 10, Massachusetts 16, Minnesota 
11, Nevada 3. Ohio 25, Virginia 11, Washing- 
ton 8, West Virginia 8, Wisconsin 12, and 
Wyoming 3, a total of 180 electoral votes. 
All of these States except Louisiana had 
been assigned to Dewey, but Truman carried 
them. Louisiana had been given to Truman, 
but THurmonp carried it. 

There were 28 States in which the poll's 
Margin of error was 5 percentage points or 
higher. These States had 327 electoral votes. 
(See table 4.) 

In 1952 the Gallup poll attempted to pre- 
dict the outcome in only 10 States. Unfor- 
tunately for the poll, 48 States were in the 
Union then, so its forecast was not of sufi- 
cient size to merit serious consideration. It 
did predict that Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Republican, would get 47 percent of the pop- 
ular vote and that Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson, 
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Democrat, would receive 40 percent. The re- 

13 percent was classified as un- 
decided. Voters who do not make up their 
minds are not counted, so it is difficult to 
understand what success the poll could 
claim. Eisenhower actually received 55.4 
percent and Stevenson 44.6 percent 

The Gallup poll predicted a victory for 
Eisenhower over Stevenson on the basis of 
the popular vete in 1956, 59.5 percent to 
40.5 percent. Actual percentages were 57,8 
percent and 42.2 percent. The poll did not 
show who would have carried individual 
States. It should be remembered that the 
popular vote is, for all practical purposes, 
merely incidental. Only electoral college 
votes pay off. 

In 1960 the Gallup poll picked Senator 
John F. Kennedy to triumph over Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon, 51 percent to 
49 percent. Actual results were 50 percent 
plus for Kennedy and 50 percent minus for 
Nixon, the latter missing a dead heat by 


TABLE 1 
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only 112,702 votes. Again the poll failed 
to predict the outcome in individual States, 


Gallup poll and those who worry about what 
it shows should bear in mind that presi- 
dential elections turn on a comparatively 
handful of votes. In 1960 a shift of 11,874 
votes in Hawaii, Illinois, Missouri, Neveda, 
and New Mexico would have made Nixon 
President instead of Kennedy. A switch of 
only 9,479 votes in Hawaii, Illinois, and Mis- 
souri would have prevented Kennedy’s elec- 
tion without giving Nixon the victory, as a 
decision by the House of Representatives 
would have become necessary. A shift of 
29,294 votes in California, Illinois, and Ohio 
would have elected Dewey President in 1948 
instead of Truman. A switch of only 12,487 
votes in California and Ohio would have 
prevented Truman's election without giving 
Dewey the victory, as a House decision would 
have become necessary. 
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TABLE 2 TABLE 3 
State State Electoral 
votes 
Alabama ll n 82 18 
3 4 50 41 
9 9 72 70 ** 
22 25 5 87 43 
6 è “4 47 E 
8 8 52 53 7 
3 3 51 55 45 
7 8 71 70 30 
2 12 81 82 18 
4 4 51 62 45 
29 B 49 52 48 
13 45 47 53 
10 * 48 i 
8 36 39 61 
11 54 56 45 
10 78 $1 19 
5 43 48 bz 
8 53 52 4x 
16 51 53 ain 
1 46 51 49 
1 47 53 47 
9 89 94 6 
15 49 51 49 
4 54 55 45 
59 6 33 41 50 
“4 3 54 55 45 
4 51 4 51 52 45 
16 48 16 48 51 49 
3 47 4 49 54 6 
47 5¹ 47 50— 53 47 
13 28 14 7¹ 67 33 
4 5 4 38 46 64 
26 5i 25 48 50— 50-4 
11 “4 10 51 56 “4 
5 46 6 51 52 43 
36 61 35 51 51 49 
4 54 46 4 50 50 41 
8 97 3 8 89 95 5 
4 4 59 4 36 42 5K 
11 64 36 12 64 61 39 
23 79 21 23 78 8i 19 
4 55 45 4 56 61 39 
3 42 58 3 45 43 57 
11 70 30 11 64 63 37 
8 57 43 8 A 57 43 
8 59 41 8 51 55 45 
12 48 52 12 “ 49 5l 
3 53 47 3 47 49 51 
2 E. 531 5 53. 46.2 


J ͤ ͤ—-— 1 1923 2B y Y seed ae 1 
SIS A 4 53 44 3 5⁴ 2 
9 53 32 1 62 0 
25 43 52 5 48 5 
6 49 5 1 52 1 
8 “u 52 4 48 2 
3 47 51 2 49 1 
8 45 35 1 49 2 
12 58 2 1 61 0 
4 47 49 4 50 2 
2 10 r eee SE ts a oa aA 
13 t 5 2 49 1 
10 43 54 3 51 1 
8 39 60 1 45 1 
u 49 46 1 57 42 0 
10 39 2 2 33 17 1 
5 42 56 2 42 57 1 
8 “ 53 3 48 50 2 
16 45 52 3 55 43 2 
10 44 53 3 48 5 2 
il 46 $1 3 58 40 2 
9 15 9 1 10 3 0 
15 52 47 1 58 42 0 
4 50 48 2 53 43 3 
6 38 1 6 1— an Dare 
3 47 50 3 50 47 2 
4 44 5⁴ 2 47 52 1 
10 42 5⁴ 4 47 51 2 
4 51 47 2 50 43 1 
47 39 51 10 45 46 8 
14 5¹ 35 1 58 33 0 
4 38 57 5 “ 52 4 
EENS, 25 42 55 3 49 49 1 
10 55 T 63 PA 
— dees, 6 42 54 4 47 50 1 
35 44 52 4 47 ol 3 
Ag tO eR ym 4 5 “4 2 58 4i 0 
s 38 M eee ee j SR Ea 24 4 2 
3 4 a 58 1 47 52 1 
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Tam 4—Continued 


Gallup, 1948 
Btate Electoral 
votes 
Democrat | Republican States Rights Progressive 
12 fl 1 
23 66 2 
4 50 1 
3 35 1 
11 “4 1 
8 47 4 
g 46 3 
12 41 3 
3 47 2 
United SG unneg na 53 44.5 4 
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Democrat | Republican States Rights Progressive 
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28885222282 


Norx. Due to rounding, figures at right will not nece: 
Percent for each, 0 indicates some votes, but less than 0.1 


ssarily add to 100 percent. To be consistent with Gallup, Thurmond, and Wallace percentages at right would be 2 


A Decisive Year for Rural Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, when representatives of 118 
rural electric cooperatives serving 371,309 
consumer members in Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Illinois met at Eau Claire, Wis., Sep- 
tember 23-25 for the regional meeting 
of the National Rural Electric Co-op As- 
sociation, they heard a very informative 
and thought-provoking speech by 

's General Manager, Clyde T. 
Ellis. In his presentation, Mr. Ellis de- 
tailer the legislative progress made by 
the rural electric co-ops during the first 
three-quarters of 1964 and outlined some 
of the decisions and unresolved problems 
Still facing rural electric cooperative 
members. 

Because of the importance of the rural 
electrification program to the well-be- 
ing of rural America—and, in a larger 
sense to the well-being of the Nation, 
I would like to have portions of Mr. 
Ellis’ timely message printed in the 
Recorp. 

The message follows: 

THe Year 1964: Year or LIGHT AND SHADOW 

Before this year is out, 1964 may very 


Some lost ground this year, that our pro- 
Bram is in better shape than it was a year 


Eram, in the Nation, and the world that 
is rarely complete, and optimism 


REA LOANS AND RESTRICTIONS 
The Department of Agriculture appro- 
Priations bill, as passed by Congress and 


signed by the President, authorizes $365 mil- 
lion for electrification loans in fiscal 1965. 
This is an increase over the President's 
budget request, although it still falls $70 mil- 
lion short of the amount we felt should be 
provided. There was, however, a carryover 
of $23 million of unused funds from last 
year, and we hope the total amount will be 
sufficient to meet the program’s needs. If 
not, we will request of Congress a supple- 
mental appropriation. 

Most of the fight in this year’s appropria- 
tions hearings centered around additional 
restrictions which many power companies, 
acting in concert, tried to get imposed on 
the REA Administrator’s ability to make 
generation and transmission loans. As you 
know, the power companies last year suc- 
ceeded in securing language in the reports 
accompanying the appropriations bill in both 
the Senate and House which demanded that 
the Administrator give the power companies 
repeated opportunities to revise their whole- 
sale rate proposals to us before making us 
a generation and transmission (G. & T.) 
loan. This language was so restrictive, in 
fact, that it had the effect of injecting the 
Administrator into your negotiations for 
wholesale power contracts. 


POWER COMPANIES’ DEMANDS 


Last year, a spokesman for the power com- 
panies was quoted in a trade magazine as 
saying they got 80 percent of what they 
wanted from Congress. This year, they were 
clearly back for the other 20 percent. A 
phalanx of 22 top executives from leading 
companies presented testimony to both the 
Senate and House Appropriations Commit- 
tees, and again they concentrated on the 
G. & T. program. 

They wanted the Administrator to refuse 
to make G. & T. loans without loading them 
with extra costs that have no basis for 
being included. First, they wanted addi- 
tional capital costs to be loaded in, despite 
the fact that the REA loan terms, including 
the statutory interest rate, are the equalizers 
that make effective rural electrification pos- 
sible. 

Second, they wanted the equivalent of the 
power company income tax payments loaded 
in as a factor in determining loan feasibility, 
despite the fact that cooperatives are non- 
profit and could not conceivably pay a profits 
tax. They demanded that we be charged with 
some kind of mythical “taxes foregone” be- 
fore the Administrator could find a loan fea- 
sible. 

The very transparent purpose of the com- 
panies was to make it impossible for the Ad- 
ministrator to make any further G. & T. loans. 
This would have been the result if Congress 
had given them what they demanded. In the 
House committee, where the hearings are held 
in secrecy and we had no way of knowing 
what demands the companies had made, the 
report language did contain a watered-down 


version of what they wanted on the inter- 
est rate. Although the House language is 
vague and not as restrictive as our adver- 
saries requested, I consider it extremely dan- 
gerous and fear it could cause our program 
great difficulty in the future. However, there 
was this good development in the House 
committee report: It removes loans for dis- 
tribution system transmission lines from the 
restrictions imposed last year. In other 
words the Administrator is not to consider 
the restrictions as binding on a transmission 
line you might build inside your own cooper- 
ative area. 

In the Senate committee, by contrast, we 
were able to counter the power company 
testimony directly, where proceedings are 
open and we could hear our accusers. It 
happened that the NRECA board of directors 
was meeting when the Senate hearing was 
held, and the board adjourned to go in a body 
to hear the proceedings when both the power 
companies and we testified. The presence 
of our board, along with many other rural 
electric leaders who were in town to help, 
greatly impressed the committee, I am sure— 
and I'm glad to say the Senate committee 
report contains no new restrictions. 


FPC ACTIONS AND REACTIONS 


One of the most critical situations facing 
our program has resulted from the empire- 
building practices of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. As you know so well, the FPC has 
moved us on two fronts: first by 
attempting to declare jurisdiction over our 
systems, and second by suspending some of 
the wholesale power rates we negotiate with 
the power companies on the grounds that 
they are too low and thereby discriminate 
against other customers. 

There is absolutely no justification for the 
FPO efforts in either of these areas. The 
consumers own the rural electrics, and they 
do not need the FPC to protect them from 
themselves; and so far as wholesale rates are 
concerned, the purpose of regulation should 
be to hold rates down, not to increase them. 

This year we pushed hard for action on a 
bill sponsored by Senator HUMPHREY and 
others in the Senate, and 
Jounson of Wisconsin and others in the 


ings on the Senate side, and the Senate com- 
mittee favorably reported the bill. The press 
for adjournment prevented floor action, but 
I am confident that the bill has broad sup- 
port in both Houses. In addition, the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee flatly in- 
structed the Chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission to use no funds to extend juris- 
diction over rural electrics until Congress 
had acted. 

The result of these moves was a tempo- 
rary, about-face decision by the FPO to do 
nothing further toward trying to exercise 
Jurisdiction over rural electrics until Janu- 
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ary 1, 1966. This gives us breathing time to 
secure passage of appropriate legislation next 
year. We view this development as a major 
defensive victory. 

WEST COAST INTERTIE DEFEAT AND VICTORY 


One of our biggest battles this year re- 
volved around the proposals for constructing 
the extra high voltage intertie system on the 
west coast—interconnecting the Bonneville 
Power Administration system in the North- 
west with the Federal Government's Central 
Valley project in California, the Federal 
Government's Colorado River projects, and 
the public and private power systems in Cali- 
fornia. 

NRECA was one of the first advocates, and 
has long supported, the concept of such an 
intertie. Your resolutions have called for 
Federal transmission lines linking Federal 
projects. In addition, you have endorsed the 
idea of a mixed corporation, owned by all 
types of suppliers, to provide pooling and 
interconnections, with the lines being oper- 
ated common carrier. 

Last year when the intertie proposal was 
before Congress it appeared doubtful that 
an all-Federal system would be approved. 
The Senate Appropriations Committee in- 
structed the Secretary of Interior to try first 
to negotiate with private companies to build 
part of the system. Following his interpreta- 
tion of this directive, the Secretary this year 
opened negotiations with the companies, and 
what we had feared would happen, based on 
our experience with the Colorado River lines, 
did happen. 


“PACKAGE” PROPOSED AND REJECTED 


The Secretary announced in June that In- 
terior had accepted a package! proposal 
from the west coast er companies and 
the city of Los Angeles to build just about 
all of the system. The power companies 
would have actually operated not only their 
own two lines but even the line bullt by Los 
Angeles, The “package” called for possible 
later construction of a Federal line from the 
Columiba River in the Northwest tc Hoover 
Dam on the Colorado, but this was very in- 
definite. There was to be no Federal inter- 
connection now, no Federal lines in Call- 
fornia, no agreement for the power company 
and Los Angeles lines to be operated common 
carrier, and no benefits for three small rural 
electric co-ops in southern California that 
were paying exorbitant wholesale rates to 
two of the companies that would benefit 
most from the Intertie deal. 

We sent all your systems a detailed sum- 
mary of all the things that happened before 
this matter was finally settled, and I hope all 
of you have studied it. Let me just say here 
that NRECA strongly opposed this original 
“package” which the Secretary, Assistant 
Secretary for Power, and the Bonneville 
Power Administrator said flatly could not be 
Improved. In fact, they said, it's either this 
“package” or no intertie. 

The Secretary and Assistant Secretary 
asked to appear before the National Board, 
and did. The Secretary said he considered 
your national staffs interpretation of, and 
action on, your policies as a personal at- 
tack on him, He and the Assistant Secretary 
asked the Board to reverse the staff, in effect 
to reverse your policies, The Board took a 
vote on it and voted unanimously not to re- 
verse your staff's position. This act of states- 
manship on the part of your national board 
stood like the Rock of Gibraltar against the 
storm. - 

COMPROMISE APPROVED 

Because of this support and a lot of other 
help, we did get the “package” and 
vastly Improved. We did get one Federal tie- 
line interconnection in California linking 
the Federal Central Valley project with the 

Bonneville project—instead of just 
power company tollgate lines between them. 
And we did get » Federal line between the 
Federal Columbia Basin and the Federal 
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Colorado Basin systems, with a congressional 
directive to the Secretary that it be added 
to the now instead of just recom- 
mended for some time in the future. Thus 
we preserved a great principle that Federal 
projects should be interconnected with Fed- 
eral lines instead of private tollgates. This 
I am confident will save the ratepayers of 11 
Western States, including our own consum- 
ers, more than $1 billion over the life of the 
lines. 

It is interesting to note that Interior 
officials now seem to be very proud of the 
improvements made in the plan they first 
insisted could not be improved. 

Unfortunately, we have not to date suc- 
ceeded in our efforts to secure benefits for 
the three southern California electric co-ops, 
but we're still trying. It is my opinion that 
Interior could have included this in the pack- 
age, and still could if it would. 

This is an example of the Interplay of light 
and shadow this year. We didn’t get every- 


thing we wanted, but I feel we nevertheless 


won a substantial victory by holding fast and 
fighting hard. 
OTHER LEGISLATIVE SUCCESSES 


There have been many other hard battles 
this year, and generally I think we have done 
wellin them. After the Alaskan earthquake, 
for example, we were able to broaden the 
Alaska Omnibus Act to specifically include 
help for rural electrics that suffered major 
damages. I believe this action will save our 
program in the disaster areas of Alaska, and 
will go far toward alleviating great personal 
hardship, too. 

We were also able to secure a congressional 
exemption of the rural electrics from any 
jurisdiction by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Under amendments proposed 
to the Securities and Exchange Act this year, 
rural electrics would have been needlessly 
brought under the SEC on financial trans- 
actions, including the issuance of member- 
ship and capital credit certificates. One im- 
mediate result will be to save each system 
an estimated $1,000 In filing fees. 

There have been other significant develop- 
ments this year which I will not dwell on at 
this time. The new war on poverty program, 
which we supported, has great promise for 
helping many of the most distressed people 
we serve. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


I do want to discuss with you what I regard 
as the longest shadow of all which is falling 
on our program this fall. This is the pros- 
pect of what might happen as a result of the 
elections on November 3. 

We've been saying for many years now, 
in national, regional, statewide, and local 
meetings that rural electric people must take 
a more active Interest in the candidates who 
run for public office. The rural electrifica- 
tion program is so dependent on public 
policies and governmental actions at both 
the State and national levels that we have 
no choice but to do whatever we can to help 
our friends, 

Let me make it clear that I'm talking 
about candidates in both parties. We need 
strong support in both of the great parties, 
and good candidates running in all pri- 
maries, in both parties. Now the primaries 
are over, and it is November 3 we must think 
about. 

For us, and for the Nation, the presidential 
election this year may be the most impor- 
tant one in this century. As never before, 
all Americans will search their conscience 
and convictions before marking their bal- 
lots. In most cases probably no single issue 
will determine how a person votes. He, or 
she, will weigh many factors and consider 
many alternatives. 

But I hope all of you, and every rural elec- 
tric consumer in the country, will include 
in your decision the stands the candidates 
for President and Vice President and the 
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Congress have taken on rural electrification 
and its related programs. There may be 
other issues which in mind will out- 
weigh these, but it is my responsibility and 
duty to discuss with you only our direct 
interests. I feel I must do this—because 
time after time you have gone on record 
instructing us to make known the records 
of public officials and candidates insofar 
as our program is concerned. 

This year, there is a sharp contrast in the 
records of President Johnson and Senator 
GOLDWATER, and Senator HUMPHREY, and 
Congressman Mun, on our program. 
These records are composed of the recorded 
votes on our issues, the public statements 
and positions taken by the candidates be- 
fore and after they became candidates, and 
what we know of their past performances. 

Let's look at the candidates for Vice Presi- 
dent first. Last November, the importance 
of the Vice Presidency was forcibly and 
tragically driven home to the American 
people. 

SENATOR HUMPHREY'S RECORD 


The record of Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY 
is so well known to you that I know I need 
not dwell on it. During his years in the 
Senate, Senator HUMPHREY has voted 53 
times on our ‘issues, and 51 of those votes 
have been favorable, This gives him a 
96 percent favorable voting record; 4 per- 
cent unfavorable. The two unfavorable 
yotes concerned the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 and the Echo Park Dam. 

Over the years Senator HUMPHREY has 
been a powerful friend. He was the Senate 
author of the Humphrey-Price bill, and au- 
thor and chief sponsor this year of the 
Humphrey bill to exempt rural electrics 
from Federal Power Commission jurisdiction, 
both of which you supported vigorously. 


CONGRESSMAN MILLER'S RECORD 


Running for Vice President with Senator 
Go.pwarer is Representative WILLIAM E. 
MILE of New York. During his long service 
in the House, Congressman MILLER has cast 
48 record votes on rural electric and related 
issues. He has voted favorably six times, 
and unfavorably 42 times. His record is 12 
percent favorable; 88 percent unfavorable. 
He is firmly on record in opposition to TVA 
and other Federal wholesale power agencies, 
and he led the fight against public develop- 
ment of Niagara Falls power in his own dis- 
trict. But he got it anyway. 

Most of Congressman MILLER'S six favor- 
able votes have been cast for public works 
bills. 

THE JOHNSON RECORD 

What is the record of President Lyndon 
B. Johnson on rural electrification and re- 
lated issues? 

As a Congressman, Senator, Senate Major- 
ity Leader, Vice President, and President, 
Lyndon B. Johnson has been a dedicated 
and powerful champion of rural electrifica- 
tion. From the most influential positions 
of leadership this country can bestow he has 
not only supported our program, he has per- 
sonally led countless fights in our behalf. 

He has done for rural electrification the 
things you would have done had you oc- 
cupied his positions of leadership—and for 
the same reasons you would have done them. 
Like so many of you, he had to personally 
help organize a rural electric cooperative in 
order to get service to his own home. Then 
he had to fight many of the same battles you 
have fought to assure an adequate wholesale 
power supply at reasonable cost. Along the 
way he developed the same passionate inter- 
est in the welfare of this program that you 
have. 

This does not mean that he has always 
agreed with all of our positions, Sometimes 
we disagree among ourselves on some issues 
in this program. During his service in the 
House of Representatives and in the Senate, 
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President Johnson voted favorably on rural 
electric and related issues 49 times, and un- 
favorably 7 times. This makes his voting 
record 88 percent favorable; 12 percent un- 
favorable. 

And I say this to you about Lyndon John- 
son, as I said it many times before he became 
a candidate for national office: no man in 
public life has a prouder rural electrification 
record, and I don't think any man in America 
is prouder of what he has done to help our 
program. 

Many of you heard him at the 1963 NRECA 
annual meeting in Las Vegas when, as Vice 
President, he said: 

“In the next 25 years, the rural electric 
Cooperatives of the United States will be 
lighting the lamp of our Nation's progress.“ 

A few months ago, when he was addressing 
& group of cooperative leaders at the White 
House, he said: 

“I am proud of what I have to say about 
cooperatives. I know what they do for peo- 
Ple. I have watched them for many years. 

“Electricity down where I live on the ranch 
comes from the Pedernales Electric Coopera- 
tive, one of the first rural electric coopera- 
tives organized in this country. I had a 
little bit to do with it. I guess you might 
say I was a male mid-wife for the REA.“ 


THE GOLDWATER RECORD 


Here is Senator GOLDWATER'S record on the 
issues on which you have taken a position: 

In his 12 years in the U.S. Senate, Senator 
Gotpwarer has voted favorably on legisla- 
tion affecting rural electrification 3 times; he 
has voted unfavorably 35 times. In terms of 
Percentages, his record is 8 percent favorable; 
92 percent unfavorable. 

Senator GOLDWATER has repeatedly called 
for an increase in the REA interest rate, he 
has said that in most States REA has “out- 
lived its usefulness" and in a tape recorded 
interview in South Dakota 2 years ago he 
said, “When the local companies can move 
in and find it profitable, then the REA should 
move out.” This is one thing Senator GOLD- 
WATER says which I believe he means. 

In Senate speeches as documented in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Senator GOLDWATER 
has called for an increase in Federal whole- 
šale power rates and has said he does not 
believe in the preference clause in the mar- 
keting of Federal power. 

In Detroit, Mich., in 1961, Senator GoLD- 
WATER made the public statement that TVA 
Should be sold to private companies “even 
if the Government should get only $1 for 
it,” and said “that would apply to all Federal 
Power projects across this country where pri- 
vate power can operate.” When challenged 
by Congressman RICHARD FULTON of Tennes- 
See, Senator GOLDWATER wrote Congressman 
For rom on October 23, 1963, that “I am quite 
Serious in my opinion that TVA should be 
sold.“ He further stated, “My comment 
about the sale of TVA is based on the belief 
that it would be better operated and would 
be of more benefit to more people if it were 
& part of private industry.” 

In his book, The Conscience of a Conserva- 
tive,” published in 1960, Senator GOLDWATER 
Says, The Government must begin to with- 
draw from a whole series of programs” in- 
cluding “public power and “agriculture.” 
We should establish by law, he says, “A rigid 
timetable for a staged withdrawal.” Inci- 
dentally, this copy of the Senator’s book is 
One which was sent to a Virginia high school 
library. The little sticker on the inside 
front cover says: “Presented by Virginia Elec- 
tric & Power Co., Richmond, Va.” 

Two of Senator GOLDWATER'S three favor- 
able votes were cast in 1955 for the Colorado 
River storage project, which directly benefits 
his home State of Arizona. The other came 
in February 1964, when he was paired against 
&n amendment to eliminate a section of the 
tax bill which required utilities to pass tax 
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savings from the 3-percent investment credit 
on to their customers. 

This is the record of Senator Barry GOLD- 
WATER, the man who is running for Presi- 
dent of the United States, the man who would 
control the Bureau of the Budget, appoint 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the REA Ad- 
ministrator, the officials of the Interior De- 
partment, the members of the regulatory 
commissions, and in general set the tone of 
Government activity. 


CONCLUSION 


I've given you the records of these four 
men as objectively as possible. I am pre- 
pared to document this morning, or at any 
other time, everything I have said about 
them. Some may wish these records were 
otherwise; some may find it painful to hear 
the records discussed; and some may dismiss 
the records by saying one can change his 
stripes. I do not agree. The stripes may 
be whitewashed, but they show up again in 
the first storm. 

What I shall say now is my own conclusion 
drawn from the facts. I submit that on the 
basis of Senator GoLpwaTER’s record, we have 
good reason and a grave responsibility to be 
concerned about the results of the presi- 
dential election. I do not believe that the 
millions of rural people who own the rural 
electric systems will vote for a presidential 
candidate whose words and deeds show 
clearly that he would like to end the REA 
program and turn the rural electric co- 
operatives and rural power districts over to 
the power companies, 

In my opinion this is not just another elec- 
tion. I am convinced this is the most im- 
portant presidential election of this century. 
If the facts and the record do not become 
blurred and obscured, the people of this 
Nation on November 3 will decide whether 
the programs to which we have dedicated our 
lives are to endure or perish. 


Senator Hugh Scott: A Man for All 
Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, our able 
colleague from Pennsylvania and my 
good friend, Senator HucH Scott, has 
compiled an outstanding record during 
his first term in the U.S. Senate, as well 
as during his eight terms in the House of 
Representatives. 

Hucu Scorr is a dedicated, humane, 
patriotic Senator. He believes in a for- 
ward-looking America where people of 
all faiths, of all races, and from all walks 
of life will have an equal opportunity in 
jobs and education. He believes in an 
America which will keep its interna- 
tional commitments abroad, yet also seek 
to build a better nation for all of us here 
at home. 

Huau Scorr's abilities, achievements, 
and leadership are widely recognized. 
This fact is documented by the editorial 
endorsements given to his reelection can- 
didacy by some of the major newspapers 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
as well as by the influential morning 
newspaper of the Nation's Capital. 
Knowing that my colleagues and students 
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of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD will be in- 
terested in these editorials, I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be inserted in 
the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Post} 
CHOICE IN PENNSYLVANIA 


In the Pennsylvania campaign, the voters 
indeed have a choice in the Senate race. It 
is an admirable choice, since both the in- 
cumbent Senator Huon Scort, a Republican, 
and his Democratic challenger, Genevieve 
Blatt, could responsibly represent the State 
in Washington. Miss Blatt has an excellent 
reputation in Pannsylvania, which she has 
served as secretary for internal affairs; her 
standing has not been hurt by her victory 
over a machine-backed candidate in the Sen- 
ate primary election. i 

But it is Mr. Scorr’s name on the ballot 
that lends national interest to the race, The 
Senator supported Governor Scranton for 
the presidential nomination; he has loyally 
followed Mr. Scranton’s lead in giving nom- 
inal support to the Goldwater ticket. Yet it 
takes no probing stethoscope to know that 
Senator Scorr's heart scarcely beats on the 
far right. 

Thus the voters of Pennsylvania have a 
good choice, but a difficult one. Miss Blatt 
represents the enlightened wing of her party 
at the State level; Senator Scott's name is 
associated with moderate republicanism at 
the national level. The perspective from 
Washington is necessarily a special one, a 
view from the bridge rather than from 
within the Keystone State. Seen from this 
vantage, the hope will be that the November 
vote will not diminish the influence of Mr. 
Scott in his own party. 


From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer} 
HUGH SCOTT FOR SENATOR 

HucH Scorr has been a member of the U.S. 
Senate for the last 6 years, Prior to that, he 
served in the House of Representatives for 
eight terms, with a 2-year interruption for 
Navy duty during the Second World War. 

He has thus spent over 20 years in Con- 
gress, gaining in experience and knowledge 
with each succeeding month, and passing on 
the fruits of that experience and knowledge 
in beneficial service to his constituents. 

He is widely acknowledged in Washing- 
ton as one of the ablest legislators to sit 
in Congress in recent years. Republicans 
take pride in him. Democrats respect him, 
Independents consistently support him. 

A Republican who has worked zealously 
for his party in good times and bad, he has 
scorned p in representing the 
people of Pennsylvania in the Senate. He 
has faithfully advanced the interests of his 
city and State at all times, while not neglect- 
ing the broader spheres of the national wel- 
fare. He has been recognized as a student of 
foreign affairs, as an indefatigable leader in 
the struggle for civil rights for the Negroes, 
as a champion of free enterprise and equal 
opportunity. 

Senator Scotr is an outstanding Repub- 
lican liberal. Extremism of the left or of 
the right is equally revolting to him. With 
control of the GOP taken over by a radical 
minority faction, it is imperative that mod- 
erate Republicans retain a strong voice and 
able spokesmen in Congress and in the party 
councils. Return of HucH Scorr to the US. 
Senate will be the best thing that could 
happen, not only for Pennsylvania and Penn- 
sylvania but for the future of the Repub- 
lican Party and the two-party system. 

His opponent in the November 3 election— 
unless court appeals should dislodge her 
from the Democratic nomination—will be 
Miss Genevieve Blatt, who is now in her 
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third term as Pennsylvania's secretary of in- 
ternal affairs. 

Miss Blatt is held in wide esteem; she 
has many friends throughout the State; 
and she has performed her official duties with 
unquestioned competence. 

But we believe that most voters will agree 
that Senator Scorr's experience and demon- 
strated ability in the Senate make him fully 
deserving of another term. His record con- 
stitutes his most striking appeal for voter 
support. 

In a first-page editorial last week, the 
Inquirer endorsed a Democrat, Lyndon B. 
Johnson, for President of the United States. 
In the same spirit of political independence, 
we are glad to announce this newspaper's 
support for a Republican, HucH Scorr, for 
U.S. Senator. 


[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette] 
REELECT a GOOD SENATOR 


Pennsylvanians have a choice of good 
candidates for the Senate this fall but we 
feel that several important factors argue 
strongly in favor of reelecting the Republican 
candidate, Senator Huen D. SCOTT. 

Senator Scorr is a broadly experienced and 
effective Congressman. He represented a 
Philadelphia district in the House for 16 
years prior to his election to the Senate in 
1958. 

Both in the House and in the Senate, Mr. 
Scorr has demonstrated that he knows his 
way around and can get things done not just 
for his constituents but for the Nation. 

His voting record attests to a constructive 
sense of responsibility without regard for 
partisan interests. Within recent years he 
has voted for the test ban treaty, the in- 
come tax reduction, the civil rights bill, mass 
transit aid for the cities, the antipoverty 
and Appalachian bills, area redevelopment, 
and innumerable other measures which 
transcend party considerations. 

Senator Scorr was a cosponsor of the fol- 
lowing Important bills which became law: 
mass transit, civil rights, ald to educational 
television, ald to community colleges, cre- 
ation of U.S. Travel Service, higher railroad 
retirement benefits, aid to medical research, 
funds to help seal abandoned coal mines in 
Pennsylvania, and sid to small business. 

As a member of the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee, he has played an influential role in 
investigations, including the continuing 
probe of the suspicious affairs of Bobby 
Baker. 

Aside from his work as a legislator, Sena- 
tor Scorr has long been an energetic leader 
in the Republican Party, which he served as 
national chairman in 1948-49. He is now 
general counsel to the committee. In San 
Francisco in July, he worked diligently but 
unsuccessfully for a platform broad enough 
to accommodate the party’s diverse elements 
and had he succeeded, the party would have 
gone into this national election with a much 
stronger show of unity. 

Senator Scorr’s political acumen was 
never better demonstrated than in 1962, when 
he almost single-handedly stood off the Old 
Guard in Pennsylvania and forced the nom- 
ination of an attractive young gubernatorial 
candidate, William W. Scranton, who could 
be elected and restore the party to power in 
this State. For that, if for nothing else, the 
party is much in his debt. 

Beyond State considerations, we feel that 
it is imperative to the future of the Republi- 
can Party nationally that some of its out- 
standing moderate figures, like Senator 
Scorr, Senator KEATING of New York, Charles 
Percy, the gubernatorial candidate in IIli- 
nois and Governor Romney of Michigan, be 
elected in November as a nucleus around 
which to rebuild following the expected 
Goldwater debacle. This isn't going to be 
easy and the party will need all the strength 
it can muster. 
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Clearly this will require a great deal of 
ticket splitting. A great many Pennsyl- 
vanians who vote for Johnson will also have 
to vote for Senator Scorr if he ls to be re- 
elected. We think he should be and we urge 
the citizens of this State to split their tickets 
and keep a good Senator in Washington. 


From the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot] 


We SUPPORT SENATOR SCOTT IN Hts Bm von 
REELECTION 


There are two Key words in any appraisal 
of Pennsylvania’s Senator Hun D. Scorr. 

One is moderate.“ In his 16 years in the 
U.S. House of Representatives and his 6 
years in the Senate, he has been arrayed 
with that group of Republicans who are not 
alined with either the extreme right or the 
extreme left. 

The other is “independent.” If the 22- 
year congressional record of HucH Scorr is 
stamped with anything, it is stamped with 
independence. He is a Congressman who 
never has been afraid to stand up and vote 
his conyictions, even when this has placed 
him in opposition to a President. who has 
been of his own party. This happened on 
several occasions on major issues during the 
Eisenhower years. HuGH Scorr is also a 
Congressman who has not been afraid to 
stand up and be counted on the side of a 
Democratic President even if this found him 
on the opposite side of a majority of his 
own party. 

The appeal of HucH Scott as a candidate 
worthy of support in the November 3 voting 
extends beyond his record in Congress, his 
experience, and his independence. 

This is not an ordinary election. If we 
are to believe the polls, the reports and every 
indication of what is going to happen in 
the election 4 weeks from tomorrow, a John- 
son landslide is in the making that ap- 
proaches, perhaps, even the scope of the 
F. D. R. triumph of 1936. In this kind of a 
landslide, many outstanding Republicans 
would be swept to defeat. 

In this kind of a landslide, the Republican 
Party well could be demolished for all prac- 
tical effect for several years to come and, 
possibly, for much longer than that. 

This points up the importance of reelect- 
ing Senator Scorr and maintaining him and 
Republicans like him in positions of power 
and influence within the Republican N 
As we stressed in the Sunday Patriot-News 
in our endorsement of the candidacy of Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson, one of our major ob- 
jections to Senator Barry GOLDWATER is what 
he is doing to the Republican Party and the 
two-party system. If the two-party system, 
which we believe to be so vital to our way 
of governmental and political life, is to be 
maintained, the Republican Party must not 
become a party that hews to the political 
extremes. 

In the reconstruction of the Republican 
Party and the two-party system which, we 
believe, will and must begin after the No- 
vember 3 election, the best interests of Amer- 
icans will be served if Republicans of the 
measure of Senator Scorr in Pennsylvania 
and Senator Kreatinc in New York are main- 
tained in public office. 

Senator Scorr’s opponent, Miss Genevieve 
M. Blatt, is a woman of demonstrated com- 
petence in public office and is held in high 
esteem by Perinsylvanians, as her record of 
three successive elections as secretary of in- 
ternal affairs shows. We would point out 
that in her present office she will continue 
in public service for 2 more years. We hold 
Miss Blatt in esteem, too. We endorsed her 
candidacy for reelection 2 years ago. 

But this is a different campaign, and this 
is not an ordinary election. We endorse 
the bid for reelection by Senator Huam Scorr 
and commend his candidacy without reser- 
vation to the voters of Pennsylvania when 
they cast their ballots on November 3. 
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Pan American Development Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, today in this era of advanced 
communication and increased mobiliza- 
tion, one realizes the necessity for a 
greater understanding of the problems 
confronting the peoples of the world. 
One recognizes that only through the ef- 
forts of the individual and the combined 
society of a great nation, can the peoples 
of less fortunate nations maintain their 
dignity and accept their responsibilities. 

Official governments working together 
cannot truly effect the unity of mind nec- 
essary for the achievement of common 
goals. We are all aware that the eventual 
success of the Alliance for Progress is 
closely related to the support and cooper- 
ation of the private sector. The ideals 
and the program of the Alliance must 
reach out, so far as possible, to involve 
every man, woman, and child of the 
hemisphere in a true alliance to advance 
the economic and social development of 
the American countries. A need has 
arisen to stimulate the interest of the 
private sector and to channel its vast re- 
sources to development programs. 

The Pan American Development Foun- 
dation has been established to create a 
new channel to give the general public 
an opportunity for direct, personal par- 
ticipation in the Alliance. The Founda- 
tion is highly important for at least three 
reasons: first, by identifying needed small 
projects, averaging a few hundred dol- 
lars, it is making participation of the 
private sector realistically feasible; sec- 
ond, the projects will have a significant 
and immediate impact on local public 
opinion in Latin America, vividly demon- 
strating what the Alliance is and what 
it can do; thirdly, it is actively working 
to encourage private philanthropy among 
our Latin neighbors themselves. 

The Foundation operates in a simple 
and concrete manner. It is encouraging 
private citizens, businesses, and commu- 
nity organizations to sponsor specific 
projects ranging in cost from $3 to 
$30,000 which are suitable for private 
assistance and designed to further the 
human welfare goals of the Alliance. 
Private groups can select projects which 
interest them most and, through the 
Foundation’s auspices, enter into direct 
contact with the recipients, thereby be- 
coming directly and personally involved 
in their success. 

One of the most significant aspects of 
the Pan American Development Founda- 
tion’s work is the direct, immediate im- 
pact type of project that it sponsors. 
These projects are understandable, tan- 
gible evidence of the Alliance. Another 
aspect of the work of the Foundation is 
a hemispherewide Foundation, a multi- 
lateral organization operating parallel to 
the Alliance, seeking to encourage pri- 
vate philanthropy in Latin America and 
to stimulate the private sector in all the 
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Countries of the hemisphere to become 
involved in Alliance activities. Its board 
of trustees is composed of some of the 
men most knowledgeable about the Alli- 
ance, and commands respect in all the 
nations of the hemisphere. This board 
will encourage private philanthropy in 
Latin America in the most positive of 
Manners—by action and by example. It 
will actively seek to raise matching funds 
in the Latin American countries to equal 
the contributions which it is making in 
each country. 

It will also promote the idea of private 
Philanthropy in another manner—by en- 
Couraging the recipients themselves to 
five to others. The people aided by the 
Foundation will not be receiving hand- 
Outs. They will be expected, wherever 
Possible, to match the Foundation’s con- 
tributions by their own self-help efforts. 

r example, where production is in- 
Creased due to the Foundation’s help, the 

ciaries are requested to set aside 
part of that increased production to con- 
tribute to similar activities in other areas 
or other Alliance countries, so that soon 
Brazilians will be helping Guatemalans, 
and Venezuelans helping Bolivians. 
This “multiplier” effect will insure that 
Contributions to the Foundation continue 
Working long after the initial donation 
is made. Equally important, the self- 
Tespect and confidence that this helps to 
Zenerate among the people who partici- 
Date in these programs will pay dividends 
for generations to come. A letter from 
& Peace Corps volunteer working with 
cooperatives speaks of the enthu- 
of co-op members for the philos- 
phy behind the assistance—that they 
Would have a chance to repay and to 
have that repayment reinvested in Latin 
America.” 


The Foundation, which was inspired by 
the Organization of American States, is 
now an operating entity. From a modest 

Its potential to serve as an in- 

ent to encourage the direct, per- 
Sonal involvement of the people of all the 
Countries of the hemisphere in the Alli- 
ance for Progress is obvious. It provides 


an effective answer to one of the serious 


Problems of the Alliance, which had 
asked for public support without pro- 
Viding any channel for it. 

If there is a deep reservoir of good will 
for the Alliance among the people of our 
Country, as I am convinced there is, the 
Foundation will provide a concrete and 

e way for people to express that 
800d will. 


The 50th Anniversary, School of Op- 
tometry, Ohio State University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


oF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
i us consent that the following re- 
“rks relative to the 50th anniversary of 
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the School of Optometry at the Ohio 
State University be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This month, October 1964, the school of 
optometry at the Ohio State University will 
observe its 50th anniversary. This is the 
oldest university school] of optometry in the 
United States. Graduates of its initial 4-year 
curriculum received the bachelor’s degree in 
applied optics. The Ohio State University 
School of Optometry was the first, in 1939, to 
extend its curriculum to 5 years and, in 1964, 
to 6 years. This professional curriculum 
leads to the doctor of optometry degree. 

It was the first to establish a research pro- 
gram in vision, both in basic science and in 
applied problems. In 1937 it was the first 
to establish optional graduate programs lead- 
ing to the M.S. and Ph.D, degrees in physi- 
ological optics. 

It has graduated nearly 1,000 optometrists, 
who are in optometric practice in civilian 
life and in the Armed Forces, and are active 
in professional and community life, in op- 
tometric education and research, and in the 
optical industry. Among its graduates are 
more deans and faculty members of schools 
of optometry than any other school of op- 
tometry. It has performed important re- 
search for the Government and the military, 
and has made significant advances in our 
knowledge of vision and its care. 

Its modern buildings, completed in 1951 
and 1961, were financed partly by contribu- 
tions of over $100,000 from optometrists 
themselves, $800,000 from the State of Ohio, 
and $31,000 from the Federal Government for 
research facilities. In the last 10 years it has 
received over $600,000 for research from op- 
tometrists, industry, foundations, and State 
and Federal grants. 

Dr. Glenn A. Pry, director of the school for 
29 years, is one of America's most eminent 
visual scientists, and is a recipient of awards 
and recognition in the United States and 
abroad. The staff of the school is highly 
competent and lists among its faculty the 
largest number of Ph. D. degree holders of 
any school of optometry. The list of re- 
search publications of the faculty is exten- 
sive. 

With the first 50 years as a guide to the 
future, the school will continue to do its ut- 
most to train young men and women for 
careers through which they can render the 
best possible vision care, and contribute fur- 
ther research on the eyes and vision. 


Trials of a Dedicated Public Servant— 
Paul Rand Dixon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 
Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, to the 


average American citizen, positions in - 


the higher echelon of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are considered glamorous and 
exciting. Little thought is given to the 
trials and tribulations which confront 
the holders of these positions. An ex- 
cellent example of the problems faced 
by one of the high-ranking Federal of- 
ficials, is ably outlined in an article in 
the October 1964 issue of Appliance Man- 
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ufacturer magazine. For the benefit of 
the Members, I am inserting this article 
in the Appendix: 


“THOU SHALT Compete”; THE FTC anp Irs 
11TH COMMANDMENT 


(By Malcolm R. Hebert, Editor) 


Few Americans want this job. It’s prob- 
ably the hottest job in Washington, with 
the hottest seat. And the man who occu- 
pies that seat is subject to comments and 
criticisms from both the body that created 
it as well as the public it serves. 

But all this heat and criticism doesn't 
seem to bother the 56-year-old Tennessee 
Democrat, Paul Rand Dixon, who was ap- 
pointed FTC Chairman in March 1961. 

Mr. Dixon has been associated with the 
FTC since early in 1938 when he joined them 
as trial attorney. He has been active in 
FTC work since that time and is one of the 
few men in the history of the FTC who has 
worked so hard to eventually become its 
Chairman. 

Because of his long association with the 
Commission, Mr. Dixon doesn't take his job 
lightly, despite some misleading stories that 
have appeared over the past. 

He has been portrayed from a man who 
would take over American business to a 
man who would give American business away. 
Neither portrait is accurate. 

“People, especially businessmen,” muses 
Mr. Dixon, “think that we are out to get 
them, What they don't realize is that un- 
less someone complains about someth 
that is wrong, we can do nothing. And, it 
just isn’t one complaint; they have to form 
a definite pattern.” 

Mr. Dixon likes to state that there is an 
lith commandment. It says, “Thou shalt 
compete.” And he adds, “Thou shalt com- 
pete fairly.” 

“It seems to me,” he said one day last 
month in his Washington office, “that this 
whole subject of our obligations to each 
other can be summed up in my llth com- 
mandment. The statutes the FTC adminis- 
ters expect no more from the appliance in- 
dustry than that. And we, as the FTC, ex- 
pect no more than that. We only ask that 
the appliance industry refrain from elimi- 
nating competition and that they treat the 
American consumer and their fellow appli- 
ance manufacturers fairly,” he added. 

Despite some premature fears by appliance 
industry executives, the FTC and Mr. Dixon 
have a high opinion of the appliance in- 
dustry. 

“We have no program against the ap- 
pliance industry,” Mr. Dixon said. In fact, 
it is one of the industries that is doing an 
excellent self-policing job and should be ex- 
tremely proud of itself for being able and 
wanting to keep itself as it should.” 

Mr. Dixon believes that the hard goods 
business is vital to the American economy 
and the American way of life. But he adds, 
“Our first duty is to enforce the law and 
enforce it fairly.” 

Not out to win popularity contests, Mr. 
Dixon went on to say that if some knave gets 
$200 from a citizen by selling him snake oil 
guaranteed to cure the bald spot on his head, 
that $200 is simply gone down the drain. 

“As a result,” he adds, “someone, perhaps 
the retailer and then the appliance manufac- 
turer, loses a $200 refrigerator sale. Mrs. 
Housewife can't afford it because her hus- 
band was fleeced.” 

One point Mr. Dixon likes to talk about is 
the self-defeating aspect in cheating. 

“So often forgotten is that every antitrust 
violation has a victim,” he said. “In many 
cases it is the consumer who yells first. But 
in almost every case there is also a business- 
man who is being hurt, whether he knows it 
or not.” 
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Thus Mr. Dixon's reasoning is that dol- 
lars taken from prospective appliance buyers 
by the irresponsible few are dollars taken 
from the appliance retailer and ultimately 
from the pockets and profits of appliance 
manufacturers. 

To keep the whole American industry fair 
and competitive, Mr. Dixon has some 1,145 
people on his staff, comparatively small by 
other bureaucratic standards. But the sting 
of PTC action is there when that sting is 
needed. 

As far as the appliance industry is con- 
cerned, Mr, Dixon looks to it for continued 
self-regulation which he has already lauded. 

Thus some industry observers feel that 
this fresh, new approach by the FTC is the 

of a new coexistence between 
Uncle Sam and the appliance industry. 


Food for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. MCGOVERN. Mr. President, Food 
for Peace Director Richard W. Reuter 
told the American Soybean Association 
at its annual meeting in Kansas City 
recently that food for peace is coming 
closer to a moment of truth” when we 
must decide if we are going to produce 
foodstuffs for foreign assistance pro- 
grams or terminate the programs. be- 
cause our surpluses have been liquidated. 

Mr. Reuter points out that our milk 
donation program has already been cut 
50 percent and that rice, peas, and beans 
are no longer available for such foreign 
aid use because the surpluses have been 
liquidated and our aid program is now 
tied to surplus commodities only. 

I was pleased that the Senate adopted 
my amendment to the foreign aid au- 
thorization bill to appropriate $50 mil- 
lion annually for the purchase of high 
protein foods for foreign assistance pur- 
poses. This amendment, which did not 
survive the conference on the bill, would 
have been a first step toward a new basic 
policy of producing food for use in the 
food for peace program. x 

Such a step must be taken by the next 
Congress. 

Mr. Reuter's address is an able presen- 
tation of the success of our food for 
peace program and an exposition of the 
problem we face. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for its inclusion in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Puste Law 480: SURPLUS Disposat Is Nor 
ENOUGH 
(By Richard W. Reuter, Director, Food for 
Peace, Washington, D.C., before the joint 
meeting, American Soybean Association 
and National Soybean Processors Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo.) 
has been called “the wonder crop” 
and you deservedly are proud of the job 
you have done in the rapid expansion of 
the use of American soy production. It ts 
particularly satisfying to me, therefore, that 
the food-for-peace story should be sched- 
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uled before this joint session. We move 
$144 billion worth of agricultural commodi- 
ties a year under Public Law 480—and they 
can have a mighty important effect on the 
future of American farm trade. I hope 
we can work together to assure a maximum 
benefit for America. For if Public Law 480 
is to be only surplus disposal we are wast- 
ing one of the most valuable weapons in 
the arsenal of democracy. 

This spring I visited Brazil to see if we 
could not help the new junta there stabilize 
the economy by assisting with grains—prob- 
ably their No. 1 problem, We are helping. 
But while in Rio, I took the ferry over 
to Niterol and visited a miserable shanty 
town in order to see a little amateur-built 
wooden shack school house. Six University 
of Brazil law students had built the little 
structure and for 6 months had volunteered 
their time to teach classes for the children 
of the favella, 

Our mission provided—belatedly, I must 
admit—milk and oil and flour and bulgur 
for a hot meal to each child. If the pat- 
tern of shanty towns is ever to be broken 
those children must have a basic education 
and some simple skills. Forty million 
children around the world are in organized 
school lunch schemes utilizing our so-called 
surplus commodities. 

Last month Ambassador Bowles announced 
in Delhi that the United States was step- 
ping up its food shipments to India to 
550,000 tons of wheat a month to try to 
alleviate the outright starvation that was 
causing food riots in that muchly plagued 
country. The causes of India’s present food 
problems are too complex to be solved 
alone by food shipments—no matter how 
generous—but the gesture has resulted in 
a succession of glowing editorial comments on 
the American system that makes such abun- 
dance possible and the American policy that 
shares it so freely. India needs wheat and 
rice and milk—and oils. And I believe India 
will use American food for an indefinite pe- 
riod—hopefully more and more under normal 
commercial trade patterns. 


ASSET OF WORTH 


In a world that is hungry, America's food 
and her capacity to produce food is an asset 
of great worth. 

You know, Public Law 480—the enabling 
legislation for the food for peace program— 
is the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act. President Eisenhower em- 

this when he signed it into law on 
July 10, 1954. Its sponsors emphasized this 
in their testimony. Yet, to this day we 
tend to think in terms of surplus disposal. 
A reading of the papers of the period reveal 
that we were more concerned about dump- 
ing” and negative trade effects than we were 
convinced of positive trade values. We heart- 
ily accepted the humanitarian purposes 
but many seriously questioned the economic 
validity of the program. 

The general pubiic to a large degree, I 
suppose, the act entirely, Public Law 
480 got every little press attention as the 
Congress developed this “surplus disposal” 
program during the spring—a decade ago. 

In fact, Public Lew 480 had only the brief- 
est of mentions in the dally press even the 
day it was signed into law. It was treated 
by the New York Times as only a side issue, 
mentioned in paragraph 3, in the story of a 
vigorous debate on Ezra Taft Benson's pro- 
posed bill for flexible farm price supports. 

Our surplus hoard in Government hands 
had passed for the first time the $6 billion 
mark. But there were hopes that with rigid 
production controls and flexible support pro- 
grams this high surplus stock position would 
be short-lived. Public Law 480 was an op- 
portunity to move this lus construc- 
tively. Morally, we could no longer destroy 
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food, or let it rot, as long as people were 
hungry. 

Public Law 480 may well prove to have 
been the most important event of that event- 
Tul hot July day 10 years ago. 

In retrospect, food for peace has been one 
of the most imaginative and successful of 
America's overseas efforts—and at the same 
time one of the best bargains the American 
taxpayer has received. We have learned to 
use our food to accomplish America’s goals 
overseas. 

In the world of 1964 a dominant force is 
the drive by the peoples of the evolving coun- 
tries for an economic and social freedom 
without which their newly won political free- 
dom is a hollow victory. The half of the peo- 
ple of the world with Inadequate diets are 
no longer satisfied to be consigned to a life- 
time of constant gnawing hunger. 

Nor need they be. The agricultural pro- 
ductive revolution has advanced to the point 
where we now—worldwide—have the inputs 
and the know-how necessary to produce with- 
in the next 20 years enough food to provide 
at least a minimum adequate diet for every 
person. Never before in history has this day 
been foreseeable, People have never eaten 
better—yet ironically, in absolute terms, 
there are more hungry people in 1964 than 
ever before in history. We don't have the 
means yet to get this food from the producer 
to the needy consumer—and provide an ade- 
quate return to the producer. This is our 
basic problem. 

Public Law 480 as we have moved toward a 
use orientation—toward a more truly food- 
for-peace concept—has provided part of the 
techniques we seek to close the gap between 
food abundance in surplus-producing coun- 
tries and human hunger in food-deficit areas. 

For the last 3 years we have moved an- 
nually about $1% billion worth of agricul- 
tural commodities under Public Law 480. 

About a quarter of this is donated outright 
and programed into school lunch, preschool 
child feeding, food-for-wages projects of 
economic and community development, CCC- 
type youth training camps, feed grain proj- 
ects to stimulate chicken and pig coopera- 
tive projects, and family feeding. 

Some is bartered for off-shore procure- 
ment needs. The balance, almost $1 billion 
a year, is sold under local currency title I or 
dollar credit title IV programs. 

No matter how great the need—you can't 
sell a man who has no money. As Public 
Law 480 has contributed to the development 
process we have enlarged the market for U.S. 
goods, 

Ecuador is a good example of this need to 
bring the hungry into the marketplace, In 
that country of 4% million people only 8 
little over 500,000 ever buy or sell anything. 
The rest live—or exist is more accurate—on 
a local subsistence level. 

Japan shows what can be done—they are 
now our No. 1 purchaser of farm goods. Italy, 
Greece, and Spain are further examples of 
countries that have moved from 480 reci- 
pients to cash customers. 

CREATES MARKETS 


Public Law 480 creates markets, For every 
$100 of per capita income (in both developed 
and less developed countries) we sell about $1 
worth of farm products. 

As Secretary Freeman pointed out at the 
Agricultural Development Conference, we 
should strive for economic development. 
the 3 billion people living in the less 
developed countries of this world raised 
their per capita income just $100—we would 
have a new $3 billion market for American 
agriculture. This ls double the 61½ billion 
a year we now sell these areas. What a dif- 
ference this would make to America's econ- 
omy. 

Last year we exported $6.1 billion worth of 
agricultural commodities, almost $4% billion 
of straight commercial dollar sales, This is 
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up more than 20 percent over the previous 
year—and 35 percent over 1959 and is double 
what our agricultural exports were a decade 
ago when we started Public Law 480. You 
shared very heavily in this record. Soybeans, 
oil, and meal are now the largest U.S. agricul- 
tural dollar earners. 

We earned a net of almost $2 billion in our 
balance-of-payments struggle through the 
Produce of our farms. 

Public Law 480 has been a positive force 
in this constantly expanding export picture: 

During this first decade we have learned 
that our food can be used to pay U.S. bills 
overseas. 

We have learned that our food and its 
generated currencies can serve as an integral 
Part of foreign economic development. 

We have learned that our food can help 
Prevent inflation in recipient countries. 

We have learned that our food can liter- 
ally affect the course of history in post- 
disaster situations. 

We have learned that our food can be used 
as an incentive to motivate people to build 
their own societies. 

And, we haye learned that in the process 
of all this our food not only does not replace 
“normal markets” but that Public Law 480 
can help build expanded markets. 

But, what of the future? 

Food for peace is coming closer all the time 
to a moment of truth. Many of us in re- 
cent years have been saying that food for 
Peace is no longer a surplus disposal pro- 
gram— that programing of the food is now 
based on the validity of the use, not on the 
availability of the surplus per se. It is this 
fact of purposeful programing that has elmi- 
nated almost entirely the charge of dump- 
ing so prevalent in the 1950's. 

Today the food is considered an asset to 
be pienned—just as carefully as dollar re- 
Sources are used. It can supplement, and 
sometimes, replace dollar use. 

In practice, then, we operate Public Law 
480 on the basis that food is not distributed 
because it is surplus—but because it is 
needed. At the same time, the food asset 
is not available unless it is surplus. 

With a couple of significant exceptions, 

has been enough nutritional food avail- 
able in CCC stocks that the twin criteria 
Of need and programed use were seldom 
limited seriously by the question of supply. 

But the picture appears to be changing. 
Nonfat dry milk this year is no longer in 
burdensome surplus supply.” Our milk do- 
Ration programs are being cut 50 percent. 
Butter stocks have been substantially re- 
duced—as the vegetable oil people know so 
Well. Rice and peas and beans, once key 
items in the donation distributions, are no 
longer available for foreign donation. 

LIMITED PROTEIN SUPPLY 

In general, protein-rich foods are the most 
ted. This should be of particular inter- 
est to soybean processors. Proper nutrition 
in Public Law 480 programing in the future 
Will depend to a greater degree on more im- 
tive use of grains, and probably more 
use of food enrichment and processing. We 
are now experimenting with a soy grit pro- 
Bram. We recently moved to expand this 

to include a pilot project of soy beverages. 
i Public Law 480 started out to move surplus 
uas Stocks. It has moved some $20 bil- 

‘On worth of commodities (CCC cost). 

rout Surplus disposal is not enough. Public 

W 480 has proven itself a valuable instru- 
ment for America—all America. As our as- 
mathe supply of surplus food—becomes 
imme imited, skill in its use becomes more 

Perative. 
* have an important stake in the future 
ie Bee program, we welcome your interest 

Participation in its development. 
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After 20 years of work on the world scene, 
I am increasingly more convinced that there 
are no pat answers and no easy solutions. 

It is particularly good to be able to report 
to you on a program that has quietly become 
an American success story. 


Urban Issues: The Role of the Federal 


Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the great importance of the subject of 
urban problems, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD an article explaining my 
views on the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this field. This article ap- 
peared in the October issue of Ohio Cities 
and Villages which is published by the 
Ohio Municipal League: 

Ursan Issues: THE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 
(By Rosert Tart, JR., Congressman-at-large, 
candidate for the U.S. Senate) 

American cities today face serious prob- 
lems which threaten to stifle the vitality of 
our industrial society. Our streets are 
clogged, our neighborhoods are congested, 
our hospitals are crowded. Our air and water 
are despoiled by foreign substances. 

Public action—responding to public de- 
mand—must meet these diverse challenges 
to our community welfare. But in the halls 
of government, a debate rages over the 
proper mixture of local, State, and Federal 
participation in action programs. Some be- 
lieve the Federal Government should be the 
prime force in our effort to meet the new 
needs of urban living. 

I do not share this belief. Instead, I pre- 
fer to rely upon the citizen’s capacity to 
conceive solutions to his own problems with- 
out interference and intrusion by external 
authority. Historically, we Americans have 
placed our faith in individual initiative and 
imagination. We must not weaken that 
faith by becoming dependent upon a central 
government to meet our community needs. 

REVENUE SOURCES 


Local communities, in one significant way, 
are hindered by Federal policy. Local needs 
are best met through the use of local rev- 
enues, administered under local direction and 
control. But certain Federal tax laws ac- 
tually Impede the accumulation of these 
sorely needed funds. 

The Federal Government has preempted the 
excise tax field, thereby closing off as a prac- 
tical matter a potential source of revenue 
which might otherwise be available to local 
governments. Federal excise tax revenues for 
the current fiscal year are estimated at $14.7 
Dillion. Repeal reduction plans now under 
consideration in Washington could cut this 
amount by $1 billion to $4.7 billion, but even 
this is hardly a massive reallocation of an 
important tax source, Because this avenue 
to additional revenue has been grabbed off 
by the Federal Government, more and more 
cities are being forced to turn elsewhere for 


for this trend. Because it is so high, it pro- 
duces a situation in which income taxes 
levied at other governmental levels are re- 
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gressive. In reality, it is the Federal in- 
come tax which is regressive. We have no 
better evidence of this than the admissions 
of those who favored the recent tax cut bill. 

If the Federal Government stopped gob- 
bling up local sources of revenue, cities would 
be better able to cure their own financial mal- 
nutrition. I have joined with a group of my 
congressional colleagues in calling for im- 
mediate revision of the prevailing tax struc- 
ture with the simple goal of returning addi- 
tional tax sources to local units of Govern- 
ment. Such action would enable local gov- 
ernments to be more self-sufficient in their 
own right. 

In 1961, I cosponsored a measure in the 
Ohio General Assembly which asked Congress 
to authorize each State to keep 1 percent of 
the Federal income taxes collected in that 
State. This money was to be earmarked for 
educational expenditures, and would be ad- 
ministered solely by the State. The cost of 
sending money to Washington, where a bro- 
ker's fee is deducted before it is returned 
to the States, could be eliminated by this 
procedure. Ohio, for instance, sends $1.36 to 
Washington for every $1 it receives back in 
Federal aid. Expensive delay and trouble- 
some bureaucratic redtape could be avoided, 
The measure passed the House but the ses- 
sion ended before the Senate took action 
on it, 

Local governments are denied a distinct 
collection advantage because municipal in- 
come taxes are not withheld from the pay- 
checks of Federal employees who work with- 
in city limits. Nine Ohio cities—Akron, Can- 
ton, Cincinnati, Columbus, Dayton, Hamil- 
ton, Springfield, Toledo, and Youngstown— 
are hampered by the lack of Federal with- 
holding procedures. And yet, local and State 
authorities are required to withhold Federal 
income taxes from the paychecks of their 
authorities. 

As you well know, the absence of reciproc- 
ity increases administrative costs borne by 
local governments. A high rate of delin- 
quency generally is found where there are 
no withholding procedures. It has been 
estimated that the cost of collecting delin- 
quent taxes can be twice that of collecting 
taxes paid on time. 

By far the most beneficial action that 
could be taken by the administration in 
Washington would be to urge Congress to 
release to local and State governments cer- 
tain revenue sources now controlled by the 
Federal Government. In this way our cities 
would be in position to meet their needs 
more adequately—and without topheavy 
reliance on the Federal bureaucracy. Such 
a move could not be made, of course, until 
Federal expenditures are brought into line 
with revenues—and cost-cutting measures 
are effected to offset the release of Federal 
tax sources. At the same time, this ap- 
proach certainly would encourage a return 
of present Federal programs to State and 
local entities, where they properly belong. 
Gradual reduction of the Federal share in 
grant-in-aid programs would spur States 
and cities to assume greater responsibilities 
in these areas, and produce Federal econ- 
omies simultaneously. 

URBAN RENEWAL 

In Ohio, one of the most important pro- 
grams in which the Federal Government Is 
a participant is urban renewal. Twenty-two 
cities in our State are partners in this am- 
bitious effort to revitalize and rebuild popu- 
lation centers which have deteriorated with 
age. With reservations for these cities— 
ranging from the smallest (London) to the 
largest (Cleveland)—total $213 million. 

I am in agreement with the goals of this 
program, and for this reason I voted for the 
Housing Act of 1964 which authorized an 
additional expenditures of $725 million for 
urban renewal work. I believe, however, 
that the scope of urban renewal must be 
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confined to reasonable amounts which we as 
taxpayers can afford. Above all, we should 
never permit our governmental efforts to re- 
place those carried on by private enterprise 
with private financing. 

In conducting an urban renewal program, 
I believe maximum emphasis should be 
placed on providing new housing, especially 
- low-cost housing units for deprived families 
who need it most. I do not favor an increase 
in the present restrictlon—30 percent—upon 
the amount of Federal money which can be 
spent on nonhousing projects. 

AIR AND WATER POLLUTION 


I have serious doubts about the constitu- 
tionality of the air pollution bill recently 
enacted by Congress. By establishing 
stringent reporting requirements, the bill 
could result in forced self-incrimination. 
Freedom from this type of harassment is 

teed by our Constitution, and no 
matter how lofty the aims of the program 
involved, this freedom should not be over- 
turned. 

The Federal Government does have a role 
to play in curbing pollution of the air we 
breathe and the water we drink. Foremost 
among proper Federal activities is research, 
and important work in this field is progress- 
ing at the Taft Sanitary Engineering Center 
In Cincinnati. By serving as a constant 
source of information, and by developing 
workable corrective techniques, the Federal 
Government can serve the States without 
interference. 

Tax incentives also can be used to encour- 
rage private industry to install abatement 
facilities. The Ohio General Assembly last 
year enacted legislation which provides tax 
relief to compunies which take steps to curb 
air pollution. I supported this bill when 
it came before the State legislature in 1961, 
and I’m pleased to see it has been enacted. 
There appears to be no reason why the same 
approach should not be utilized by the 
Federal Government as a facet of its anti- 
pollution program. 

The Federal Government can give cities 
valuable assistance by encouraging enact- 
ment of interstate compacts designed to 
deal with the problems of pollution. Water 
and air do not recognize State boundaries, 
and neither do the pollutants they carry. 
Collective action by States, in which each 
is an equal partner, can be an effective 
weapon in this crucial campaign. 

HIGHWAYS 

The vast highway construction pr 
underway in Ohio illustrates vividly the kind 
of local-State-Federal cooperation which 
can be of great value to our communities. 
In 1955, the citizens of Ohio accepted respon- 
sibility for paying their share in this tre- 
mendous endeavor by passing a $500 million 
highway bond issue. Last spring, another 
issue—this one also for $500 million was ap- 
proved by the voters. This money has been, 
and will continue to be, used to augment the 
Federal Government’s contribution to the 
cost of building the new highways so vital 
to our entire economy. The cities, in turn, 
share proportionate responsibility by pay- 
ing part of the construction costs and all of 
the maintenance costs. 

Ohio’s highways—those in use as well as 
those under construction or being planned— 
represent one of our most valuable assets. 
New industry is attracted to a State which 
offers speedy and efficient transportation 
from marketplace to marketplace. The In- 
terstate System, being built as defense in- 
surance in case of war, is of equal value in 
time of peace. Trucks and tourists travel 
our beautiful countryside without bother- 
some waste of time. At the same time, in- 
tracity traffic proceeds under more favorable 
conditions, 

HOSPITALS 


As our Nation’s urban population has 
grown, hospital facilities built for less 
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crowded cities have been hard pressed to 
meet the increased demand for their services. 
Small antiquated structures must be replaced 
by large new buildings. Scientific and tech- 
nological advances have increased the costs 
of equipment needed to treat the illnesses of 
our people. The financial pressure created 
by these requirements imposes a heayy bur- 
den upon local governments. 

The extraordinary hospital demands pro- 
duced by the boom in our population is of 
genuine national concern, and justifies a 
Federal contribution. The Hill-Burton Act, 
which I have supported in Congress, enables 
local communities to supplement their own 
financial resources with Government aid. 
This type of program is proper, considering 
the grave circumstances which necessitated 
its adoption, and I favor its continued use. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Employment is concentrated in our cities. 
Unfortunately, so is unemployment. The 
Federal Government's obligation In this fleld 
is to encourage local communities to provide 
jobless workers with the skills they need to 
make their own way in an industrial society. 
This is best achieved through programs such 
as the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act and vocational education. Although 
Federal funds are used to underwrite the 
costs of these programs, control and direc- 
tion is retained at the State and local levels 
of government, This is as it should be, since 
the citizens of a community are best quali- 
fied to determine how their needs should be 
met. 

As a member of the House Education and 
Labor Committee, I have supported these 
efforts in the belief that they are specific 
approaches to specific problems. The use of 
Federal funds is proper as long as local con- 
trol is assured, for without local control the 
community becomes the servant of central 
government rather than the master of its 
own needs. 

GRANT-IN-AID REVIEW 

In all these endeavors, though, one thing 
must be remembered. These programs are 
intended to alleviate current problems. If 
the problem is cured, the program becomes 
unnecessary. If the problem changes course 
or magnitude, the program must be revised 
to acocmmodate new challenges. 

For this reason, I believe a periodic review 
of all Federal grant-in-aid programs is essen- 
tial if the proper role of Government in the 
solution of urban problems is to be main- 
tained. Legislation calling for such a 
periodic review has been proposed in Con- 
gress. I am wholeheartedly in favor of this 
policy and will give it my earnest support. 
Programs devised to meet certain problems, 
no matter how effective they might be at 
a given time, frequently grow obsolete. To 
make certain they retain their vitality and 
effectiveness, we must subject them to fre- 
quent and regular reexamination. Other- 
wise, our efforts could be wasted on an ex- 
ercise in frustration. 


SUMMING UP 


1 

Representative Det CLAWSQN of California, 
a former mayor and my able colleague in 
principle involved in the need for strong, 
unfettered local government when he said: 

“Next to the family, the community is a 
fundamental foundation unit of society and 
derives its strength from meeting and solv- 
ing its own problems, just as does the family.” 

Despite the troubles which now beset them, 
American cities have retained the capacity 
for growth and greatness. We must make 
certain their remaining potential is realized, 
because their continued vigor is essential 
to our welfare as a nation. 

This can best be accomplished t re- 
liance on local initiative and ingenuity, with 
the Federal partner as a limited participant 
only when there is authentic cause for na- 
tional concern. 
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The Vital Role of Transportation in 
Economic Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. PEARSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I re- 
cently addressed the Kansas Motor Car- 
riers’ Association annual convention at 
Wichita, Kans., regarding the vital role 
of transportation in economic develop- 
ment. 

In view of the vital nature of national 
transportation policy to the economic 
development and future welfare of my 
State, I request unanimous consent that 
this address be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE VITAL ROLE oF TRANSPORTATION IN 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


(Address by James B. Pearson, U.S. Senator, 
Republican, of Kansas, Kansas Motor Car- 
riers’ Association Convention, Hotel Broad- 
view, Wichita, Kans.) 

This country is the major economic power 
of the world. It achieved that position for 
good reason. 

We have urged each person to choose his 
own job. We have encouraged each person 
to do that which he can do best. We have 
been blessed with many rich natural re- 
sources. 

When there are many people with diverse 
talents and a rich supply of resources the 
potential for economic development is ex- 
cellent. With freedom to apply initiative, 
that potential can be fulfilled. Today we are 
the beneficiaries of these assets and a long 
and great heritage of this kind of free enter- 
prise system. 

All of this could not have taken place, how- 
ever, without one essential element. That 
element is the freedom and capability of 
moyement. Economic development and 
transportation are absolutely interdepend- 
ent. It is vital for our national economic 
growth that we have a flexible, low cost, and 
strong transportation system. 

Early Kansas was a laboratory example of 
this fact. The Oregon and Santa Fe Trails 
through Kansas opened the transportation 
routes of the frontier to settlers and later to 
commercial ventures. The Chisolm Trail 
through Wichita to Abilene was the route 
for the eastward movement of our western 
cattle. These routes provided only the crud- 
est form of transportation but they served 
the needs of the time. When Wichita was 
finally linked by rail with Chicago in 1872, it 
became a major trade and transportation 
center. But early Kansans were not satisfied 
with merely providing the route for trans- 
porting livestock. With better transporta- 
tion available they began to hold the cattle 
for feeding. Our State's livestock industry 
was born. So we in Kansas have been acutely 
aware of the importance of transportation 
because of its contribution to our early 
economy. 

As the number of new industries have in- 
creased around the country, transportation 
service has become a vital link between sup- 
plier and customer. We have been able to 
develop our resources because there has been 
a market for almost everything somewhere. 
With expanded and improved transportation 
have come more markets, and consequently 
more new industries and more jobs. 
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It would be a mistake, however, to think 
that all of the frontiers are past. Develop- 
ment continues. There are many trends 
which point to new opportunities, and with 
them, to new demands on the transportation 


Our population is growing at a fantastic 
rute. Today there are twice as many people 
in the United States as there were at the 
beginning of World War I. From 1940 to 
1960, the movement of population to the 
West was greater than anything since the 
1870's. As in the 1870's, Kansas is in the 
center of that movement. | 

As our people spread throughout the 
country, they place increasing demands on 
the transportation system. People in even 
the smallest town enjoy and, in fact, demand 
the benefits of our country’s diverse produc- 
tion. To reach all people everywhere re- 
quires more miles of transportation service, 
and a great variety of services and schedules 
to handle raw materials, manufactured com- 
ponents, and finished products ranging from 
Ore to transistors to giant missiles. 

We are experiencing a new era of produc- 
tion. There are products today we never 
dreamed possible. Even the old familiar ele- 
ments in our diet are manufactured and 
processed in revolutionary ways. There are, 
for example, so many processing steps be- 
tween the farm harvest and the housewife's 
kitchen shelf that new, specialized industries 
have grown up to handle each stage. 

A product is seldom manufactured in one 
location and then simply shipped to its 
Market, It may travel from one plant to 
Snother, and even to several, before being 
completed. Firms thus take advantage of 
the special contributions of each area of the 
country. 

Kansas has benefited from this trend as 
we have experienced the development of sev- 
eral major industries. The Goodyear Rubber 
Co., for example, constructed one of its larg- 
est manufacturing and distribution centers 
&t Topeka. Certainly an essential factor in 
that decision was the existence o? the trans- 
Portation facilities necessary to take advan- 
tage of our geographical location for regional 
distribution. 

The completion of the new Interstate High- 
Way System will be the most significant de- 
velopment in our national transportation 
System in years. The Interstate System com- 
Posed of 41,000 miles—to which your dollars 
have contributed so mu a new 
era in transportation and especially in motor 
freight transportation. A recent study spon- 
Sored by the Rockwell Standard Corp. and 
Conducted by the American Foundry Asso- 
ciation concluded that the avatlability of 
good highways is a number one factor in 

& plant site. The improvement 
Of our highways will continue to increase 
that importance. 

We have and we will continue to witness 
a series of railroad mergers. This innova- 
tion in corporate ownership and transporta- 
tion management provides the rail industry 
With a new national status. 

All of the carriers have been moving for- 
Ward in the field of technological innovation. 

facilities, such as the Big John 
hopper cars of the Southern Railroad, rep- 
Tesent new dimensions in rail carriage. The 
bance in rate parity between bulk 
wheat and flour rates stimulated by the 
availability of Southern’s new cars provided 
à good example of how closely industry and 
transportation are linked. 
nase clopmente in intermodal carriage will 
ve definite effects on the whole concept 
of intercontinental transportation. Policies 
adopted regarding new piggy-back proposals 
In certainly be of vital concern to all those 
volved, 

Improvements in motor carrier design, 
Power, and safety have made it feasible and 
Possibly reasonable to construct and operate 
larger vehicles. 
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There appears to be nothing in view to 
arrest these developments. Certainly our 
population will continue to grow and spread 
about the country. Industry will become 
increasingly flexible with regard to its loca- 
tion. Distribution, whether of raw ma- 
terials, components, or completed products 
will become more vital to the efficient func- 
tioning of our diverse and changing econ- 
omy. Innovations from technology will con- 
tinue at the present or even at a greater 
rate. With all of these trends will come in- 
creasing reliance on efficient transportation. 

Most significant is the fact that these 
developments will maintain constant pres- 
sure on our existing concepts of operation 
and regulation. A look at transport legisla- 
tion and regulatory practice would therefore 
seem in order. 

In 1935, the motor freight industry was 
brought under ICC regulation. Since that 
time, so many changes have taken place that 
today’s world could not possibly have been 
foreseen by those who drafted those laws. I 
seriously question whether it was then pos- 
sible to anticipate what a vital industry 
yours would become. The need at that time 
was to correct abuses rather than to plan 
for the future. In the interim, transporta- 
tion laws have been keyed to locking the 
barn door after the horse is stolen. There 
are too few examples of legislation designed 
to encourage an energetic and innovative 
transportation industry. It is no wonder 
we hear constant complaint from the sup- 
pliers and consumers of transportation that 
much of our transportation legislation and 
regulation is obsolete. 

This, then, is where we stand today. Our 
Nation's economic strength lies in its ability 
to develop new and different goods and 
means of producing them. This requires a 
flexibility which is becoming more evident 
as markets and industry diversify and ex- 
pand. A strong and healthy transportation 
network provides the freedom of movement 
which is necéssary for this type of growth 
to continue. The transportation industry 
constitutes a major but too often a latent 
force which, if allowed to use its potential, 
could be a prime mover in regional and na- 
tional economic development, In contrast, 
our transportation policies, laws, and regula- 
tory practices make it difficult, or impos- 
sible, for you to use new technology, new 
concepts—or even your present equipment— 
as efficiently as you know how. 

We cannot tolerate a transportation policy 
keyed to the past. The close interdependence 
of industry, transportation, and economic 
growth dictates a more realistic approach. If 
this important historical realtionship be- 
tween our expanding economy and our vital 
transportation system is not understood, the 
new era of growth will be restricted. Only by 
channeling your emerging strength and your 
energy, working with it instead of against 
it, can we hope to see our economy continue 
to move forward. Only in this way can our 
country be guaranteed that ingredient so 
essential to its expansion, the freedom and 
capability of movement. 


We must keep this perspective as we 
approach the next and subsequent sessions 
of Congress. The issue has been raised and 
the coming year will be one of new sug- 
gestions for laws and regulations. If petty 
arguments prevail and if the concentration 
is on seeking solutions to minor difficulties, 
we will be repeating the mistakes of the 
past. We will create more patches in an 
already chaotic patchwork. 

These are matters of deep national con- 
cern. They will receive national attention. 
Of that, you can be sure. But, I am con- 
cerned about the impact of these proposals 
and new policies upon Kansas. 

You in this audience have a great stake 
in the economic future of Kansas and this 
region. Its growth is your future. Barriers 
which inhibit our State’s natural develop- 
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ment cannot be tolerated. We must, in fact, 
insist on the form of law and regulatory 
policy and attitude which will accelerate our 
State's growth. 

In recent months, since the institution of 
the new rail rate structure for bulk agricul- 
tural commodities, four flour mills have 
announced their plans to close Kansas oper- 
ations. The exisence of a rate structure 
beneficial to a non-Kansas location has been 
cited as the critical ingredient in these de- 
cisions. We are compelled to acknowledge 
that the rate situation weighed in the com- 
pany considerations and they balanced out 
against Kansas. 

You can undoubtedly cite many other ex- 
amples of the critical influences of transpor- 
tation policies unfavorable to Kansas and its 
otherwise promising future. 

What can we do about this problem? We 
needed, of course, to give immediate atten- 
tion to the rate problem. But I suggest we 
need to take a long, hard look at the future 
of this State and this region as it ts influ- 
enced by tion. We need to ask 
ourselves if the State and national trans- 
portation policies are designed to encourage 
new Kansas industry. Are they oriented to 
the industry and agri-business for which 
Kansas appears to have a major attraction? 
Are they keyed to the right sources of sup- 
ply or the most promising emerging mar- 
kets? Do the State and national laws and 
regulations encourage our common carriers 
to maximize their potential to encourage 
the growth of Kansas industry and their 
own position? Or, on the other hand, are 
we struggling with a system which is an out- 
growth of past requirements? 

The time has come for Kansans to take the 
offensive. We must understand our needs 
and bend every effort to influence policy at 
every level to our benefit. I suggest that we 
give serious consideration to the creation 
of a conference to study transportation pol- 
icy as it relates to our State’s industrial 
development. I would urge the inclusion of 
all interested parties, including State agen- 
cies, industrial groups and the transporta- 
tion community. 

We need desperately to know how well 
suited we are to handle the emerging trends 
in transportation and in industry which I 
have discussed. I especially emphasize that 
policymakers at all levels need recommen- 
dations con proposed and pending 
Federal legislation and regulatory acts which 
have a bearing on our State’s development. 
These are highly technical matters, the con- 
sequences of which are not always obvious to 
the layman or on cursory analysis, The 
critical need is for informed detailed pro- 
posals, comment, and amendment early in 
the consideration of new policy. I am afraid 
we have too often reacted to the thrusts of 
others rather than assume the initiative in 
our own behalf. 

The knowledge and counsel I cite as so es- 
sential is lacking today, yet it is vital to our 
future. With proper commitment, well ad- 
vised, we stand on the threshold of develop- 
ing new industrial frontiers for Kansas just 
as we stood in earlier days at the frontier of 
the great western development. 


Dr. R. Gordon Hoxie, Chancellor of Long 
Island University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
R. Gordon Hoxie was named chancellor 
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of Long Island University on July 15 of 
this year. His elevation, first to the 
Presidency of Post College, a position he 
retains, and then to the chancellorship, 
follows 8 years of service that began in 
1954 when he was named first dean of 
the then infant college. He has played 
a major role in the development of this 
college, which has grown from a student 
body of 200 and 11 faculty members to 
same 6,000 students and a faculty of 340. 

It is my pleasure to include in the 
Recorp the text of Dr. Hoxie’s address 
on the occasion of his formal inatigura- 
tion. 

Before doing so, however, I want to re- 
peat here the message to him from the 
students of Long Island University—a 
tribute in which I wholeheartedly con- 
cur, to a man for whom I have great ad- 
miration. 

A MESSAGE From THE STUDENTS 


Deak Du. Hoxie: The whole of the student 
body of Long Island University sends its 
heartiest congratulations and warmest wishes 
on your election as chancellor of Long Island 
University. 

The role of chancellor, in one of the 
largest private universities in America, is 
an important and vital role. The trustees 
haye placed their confidence in a most 
capable and worthy leader. Through hard 
work and perserverance you have gained the 
highest office in a university system. 

Since your coming to C.W. Post College 
at its inception, you have worked tirelessly 
and with much effort and foresight, to raise 
Post College to a position of respect and 
admiration. Your watchwords have been 
growth, service, and academic excellence, 
and the result of these has been an institu- 
tion of the highest order. 

We, the student body, have faith that in 
your capable hands, Long Island University 
will have a bright and productive future. 
We have trust in your abilities as an admin- 
istrator and an educator, and we firmly 
pledge our allegiance to the objectives you 
hold for our university. The lantern of edu- 
cation will burn brightly in your hands. We 
are confident that under your leadership, 
Long Island University will take greater 
strides forward than ever before, as we forsee 
the product of your aims, goals, and never- 
ending work: A university which will sit 
at the top of the academic world. Through 
your energy and intellect, kindness, and 
strength, the goal of the human effort shall 
be elevated to the development of finer and 
stronger individuals. 


‘Text oF CHANCELLOR HOXIE’S ADDRESS 


Dr. Zeckendorf, members of the board of 
trustees and associated governing bodies of 
Long Island University, distinguished guests, 
faculties, alumni, students, and friends, this 
historic occasion in the life of Long Island 
University is approached with a deal of hu- 
mility. Mindful of the mantle of responsi- 
bility symbolized by the charter and the 
statutes here entrusted to me and by the 
sautoir now placed about my neck and ap- 
preciative of the presence of this distin- 
guished assemblage, I can but again repeat 
with Shakespeare’s Sebastian in “Twelfth 
Night.” “I can no other answer make but 
thanks, and thanks—and ever thanks.” The 
presence here today of representatives from 
nearly 400 colleges, universities, and learned 
societies is gratefully recognized by Long 
Island University. 

This setting of the west lawn of the unl- 
versity’s C. W. Post campus, the former home 
site of Mrs. Merriweather Post and Mrs. Au- 
gustus Riggs, both of whom are with us to- 
day, brings back a flood of happy memories— 
most recent the summer concerts in this tent 
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by the Philadelphia Orchestra, the perform- 
ances by the Metropolitan Opera stars, and 
by the Royal Winnipeg Ballet. It was just 
200 yards to the westward in the Richard 
L. Conolly gymnasium, named for Long Island 
University’s late great president, that so 
many of you gathered 2 years ago to partici- 
pate in my inaugural as president of C. W. 
Post College. Perhaps the only person then 
present who envisioned another inaugural 
so soon was my dear friend, my esteemed 
fellow trustee of Long Island University, Dr. 
John H. G. Pell, who so ably served as the 
university's chief executive officer for two 
significant transitional years from the death 
of Admiral Conolly through my election only 
a few weeks ago. I am happy to announce 
today the naming of our new physical science 
and engineering building, nearing comple- 
tion just 200 yards to the north of us, as 
John H. G. Pell hall. 

If these first 100 days in office as chancel- 
lor have, as some have too generously ex- 
pressed it today, been of some significance in 
the university's history, it is creditable not 
to myself but rather to the magnificent spirit, 
a sense of history in the making, on the part 
of the entire Long Island University family. 

For all this I am thankful. Yet more than 
thanks is due in accepting this responsibility 
with a major university. It is a time to in- 
quire as to the university’s goal, indeed, the 
purposes of higher education. Reflecting on 
these questions flying last week enroute to 
the American Council on Education meetings 
in San Francisco, I stopped enroute in Iowa 
to see my 101-year-old-grandmother. From 
there I continued by rail. It meant a pause 
in a rushing period to view the magnificent 
Rockies and the High Sierras, the quaking 
aspen in their autumnal golden chorus. And 
there came to mind that first night on the 
train John Keats’ immortal opening lines 
from “Endymion”: 


“A thing of beauty is a joy forever 
Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet 
breathing.” 


At times that night I must confess that 
in a crowded roomette I was not so full 
of sweet dreams and quiet breathing. The 
next day crossing the sometimes bleak yet 
always vast Wyoming and Utah landscape 
I wrote much of these inaugural remarks— 
so much as a joggling train permitted. I 
can see now, if Lincoln really did write his 
“Gettysburg Address” on the train, why it 
was brief. Perhaps my remarks should be 
called Observations While Crossing the 
Great Divide. Reared in the Turnerian 
traditions of the University of Wisconsin, 
there naturally came to mind Prederick 
Jackson's Turner's portrayal of the advance 
of civilization and the passing of the 
frontier: 

Stand at Cumberland Gap and watch the 
procession of civilization marching single 
file—the buffalo following the trail to the 
salt springs, the Indian, the fur trader and 
hunter, the cattle raiser, the Rockies a cen- 
tury later and see the pioneer farmer—and 
the frontier has passed by. Stand at South 
Pass in same procession with wider inter- 
vals between.” 

The second morning I did, indeed, awaken 
to a thing of beauty—Donner’s Lake in the 
High Sierras. The harshness of man and 
nature were recalled from the ordeal of that 
site in the winter of 1846-47 when only 45 
out of 81 pioneers survived. As we rode on 

Emigrant Gap, I could but again 
marvel at men, women, and children in the 
covered wagons, making their way over this 
precipitous terrain. It brings to mind the 
sacrifice that has brought out inheritance. 

If the frontier has passed, I cannot but 
agree with Prof. Frederick Logan Paxson 
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that at the least its “happy ghosts will en- 
dure forever, a happy heritage for the Amer- 
ican mind.” And as we approached the 
Golden Gate, I could not believe the frontier 
of beckoning opportunity had passed, that 
the American pioneer spirit was ended—this 
despite the pessimistic view of one illustrious 
commencement address last June. Turner, 
his critics notwithstanding, perceived this 
new frontier, this new opportunity. It is 
as true today as he expressed it 50 years 
ago: “As we turn from the task of the 
first rough conquest of the continent,” he 
declared at the University of Washington 
commencement in 1914, “there lies before 
us a whole wealth of unexplored resources 
in the realm of the spirit.” 

It is of the university's role in exploring 
this wealth of the spirit that I would es- 
pecially speak. Promising to be brief, I am 
mindful of a prayer of a Mother Superior 
who wishes to be anonymous: 

“Lord, Thou knowest better than I know 
myself that I am growing older, and will 
some day be old. 

“Keep me from getting talkative, and 
particularly from the fatal habit of think- 
ing I must say something on every subject 
and on every occasion, 

“Release me from craving to try to 
straighten out everybody's affairs. 

“Keep my mind free from the recital of 
endless details—give me wings to get to 
the point. 

“I ask for grace enough to listen to the 
tales of others’ pains. Help me to endure 
them with patience. 

“But seal my lips on my own aches and 
pains—they are increasing and my love of 
rehearsing them in becoming sweeter as the 
years go by. 

“Teach me the glorious lesson that oc- 
casionally it is possible that I may be mis- 
taken. 

“Keep me reasonably sweet; I do not want 
to be a saint—some of them are so hard 
to live with—but a sour old woman is one 
of the crowning works of the Devil. 

“Make me thoughtful, but not moody; 
helpful, but not bossy. With my vast store 
of wisdom, it seems a pity not to use it 
all—but Thou knowest, Lord, that I want 
a few friends at the end.” 

Mindful of your valuable time and “want- 
ing a few friends at the end,” I should none- 
theless like to briefly trace something of the 
history of higher education and our uni- 
versity that we may help define our direc- 
tion, that we may help define the good 
society and our role in its building. 

Higher education, beginning with the first 
nine colleges founded in colonial America, 
has had this objective of building a better 
society. Significantly all nine—all of which 
are represented here today—were built on a 
private foundation. Significantly also the 
earliest tax-supported public institutions, 
coming in the first days of the Republic, 
were borne of enterprising frontiersmen who 
could believe in the commonweal while main- 
taining their individualism, could cooperate 
toward building the good society. It was on 
an advancing frontier that our older uni- 
versities represented here today—public and 
private—were born. Universities such as 
South Carolina, Michigan, Wisconsin, North- 
western, Denver, all represented the aspira- 
tions of a frontier people for a better society. 

Measured by comparison with our earliest 
private and public institutions, Long Island 
University is, indeed, young, being less than 
four decades old. While Long Island Uni- 
vertzity's founding date is 1926, it had been 
envisioned by a remarkable group of educa- 
tors, business and civic leaders, more than a 
half-century ago—before World War I. In 
1911 it had been proposed that three of the 
then Brooklyn institutions represented here 
today, Adelphi College (now Adelphi Uni- 
versity), Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, and 
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Long Island Medical Institute (mow the 
Down-State Medical Center) join to form a 
university. Much of the impetus for this 
came from Adelphi’s president, Charles H. 
Levermore, who not only led in suggesting 
Such a joining together, but also was among 
the first 13 persons who contributed $100 
each to further the movement. In grate- 
fully acknowledging Adelphi's role—and also 
that of Brooklyn Polytechnic, the Down- 
State Medical Center, and St. Lawrence—may 
I here recognize that all four have special 
rights and privileges, should they today or 
hereafter desire to be a part of the university 
they helped to found. 

The founders proposed that their univer- 
sity have an all-encompassing name. As 
Charles N. Chadwick, chairman of the Citi- 
Zens’ Committee of Long Island expressed it: 
“In view of the fact that the proposed unt- 
Versity is to serve not only the people of 
Brooklyn, but the surrounding communi- 
ties as well, it was decided that the name of 
the university should be the ‘University of 
Long Island.“ 

In 1914 the board of regents declined to 
charter the “University of Long Island“ be- 
Cause of lack of proof of financial support. 
Twelve years later Ralph Jonas, a founder 
of the Manufacturers Trust Co,, personally 
Provided this financial support, and the re- 
gents’ charver was received for Long Island 
University, which on September 22, 1927, be- 
Zan instruction for its first 312 students. 
Founded on the eve of the great depression, 
followed by World War II. the university, 
Which in reality consisted only of the “college 
of liberal arts,“ to which in 1929 had been 
joined the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, 
nonetheless never lost sight of the vision of 
the founders of a university for Long Island. 

In 1954, not yet accredited, with no endow- 
ment and a large deficit, one might have 
asked whether this little Brooklyn institu- 
tion with 2,400 students would ever fulfill the 
hopes of the founders. Ten years later, with 
& twentyfold budget increase to 620 million 
and with over 14,000 students on campuses 
extending over 100 miles on Long Island from 
Brooklyn to Southampton, that early faith 
is being fulfilled. What had been the in- 
gredient for survival in the lean years? 
One historian expressed it as “spirit and 
stubborness," not unlike the pioneers cling- 
ing to their homesteads, One farseeing in- 
dividual had imprinted on the seal of the 
little Brooklyn institution “universitatis 
Longinsulanae” which translates “the Uni- 
versity of Long Island.” As my good friend, 
Lorring Hubbell, expressed it, “I might take 
issue if you sought to call your institution 
the University of the United States but I can 
no longer do so with the long forgotten 
Latin writer who called it the University of 
Long Island.” 

Before projecting the future character and 
size of unlwersitatis Longinsulanae,” let us 
inquire as to what are the overriding needs, 
the responsible urgencies facing all public 
and private institutions of higher learning 
in the United States today. And what is the 
future shape of higher education? 

We live today in a technologically dom- 
inated civilization in which we have sought 
to fulfill human needs by greater mecha- 
nistic know-how. We may take justifiable 
Pride in our Detroit assembly lines, our 
Tockets and missiles, yes, in our curative 
and preventive medicine. From our uni- 
versities and colleges come our know-how 
economists, our know-how engineers, our 
know-how physicists. But do we send from 
Our colleges and universities economists, en- 
Gineers, physicists, human beings who know 
Why, who have a sense of human values, of 
Philosophical purpose? We have created a 
Civilization of more leisure time, of longer life 
expectancy. Do we know how to use that 
leisure time, to live those longer years, in the 
development of the whole man? Does the 
fact that today we are approaching two 
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cars in every garage and may tomorrow have 
two helicopters in every backyard make us 
any happier? 

Today's awesome power from science and 
technology is not a balance of power. Itisa 
balance of terror. The question is, Can the 
right purpose govern man’s techniques? Can 
man arrive at goals for his techniques? Can 
man see the ultimate as well as the immedi- 
ate? Here is the great challenge facing 
higher education, in the building not only 
of a body of knowledge but also of a sense 
of eternal values, in the building of under- 
standing between people so as to root out 
conflict born of misunderstanding and prej- 
udice. This does not mean the elimination 
of social diversity or struggle. It does not 
mean the destruction of enterprise. It does 
mean inculcating mutual social respect for 
our neighbors at home and abroad. It does 
not mean watered down principles or homog- 
enized ideals. A good society means making 
things temporal serve the ends of things 
eternal. 

In building the good society we shall need 
leadership from our colleges and universities. 
We shall need leadership from our college 
and university presidents, Granted the in- 
creasing complexity of our time we can learn 
much from the ploneering university build- 
ers. Daniel Goit Gilman at Johns Hopkins, 
Barnard and Burgess at Columbia, Eliot at 
Harvard, Harper at Chicago, and Angell at 
Michigan, were all educational leaders. The 
question raised by the very title of Harold W. 
Dodd's splendid volume, The Academic Pres- 
ident—Educator or Caretaker?” never needed 
to be asked of them. They were all men 
with an educational The fact 
that they were superb fund raisers was a cor- 
ollary to their being strong educational lead- 
ers. 
As Dodd so well put it, The presidential 
office will go the way of the buffalo if it loses 
its traditional character of educational lead- 
ership.” It is not my intention to contribute 
to that loss. 

Leadership, even in education, is not a 
popular word in a democratic society. It 
smacks of aristocracy. But there is nothing 
wrong in an aristocracy born not of birth 
but of discipline, exercise, faith and study, 
an aristocracy of the body and mind char- 
acterized by stamina, toughness, and under- 
standing. 

Leadership is today, in education as in so 
many areas of our society, weakened by com- 
plexity and specialization. So many edu- 
cated persons are specialists for our complex 
society that but few can see the forest for 
the trees. That is why I champion broad 
liberal learning for our future leaders, a 
sense of principles, of moral precepts, a sense 
of our stake in humanity. Leadership in our 
complicated society seems so compartmen- 
talized, so diffused, so divided into so many 
fields. The result is that persons occupying 
positions of leadership often fail to grasp 
the implications of their leadership. Fur- 
ther, so much leadership is characterized by 
a fuzziness of thinking. We need leadership 
with disciplined minds, a sense of perspec- 
tive, broad learning and moral stamina. We 
need to deepen our sense of personal ac- 
countability. As my old mentor, who is here 
today and to whom so many of us owe so 
much, Dean Harry Carman, has expressed it, 
we should take “a personal inventory.” 

In the past, in our young land, there was a 
spirit which Dean Carman and I both so 
much cherish, born of faith in God, and op- 
timism in man’s ability. Faith, where pure 
reason raised doubts, aroused men to con- 
quer mountains, if not tomove them. Faith, 
the great adventure of the human soul, sent 
men to school in this life, to learn of life, 
and to grow with every experience. Such was 
the pioneer spirit. The Nation's genius was 
both in its individualism and its voluntary 
association working for the common good. 
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“Americans of all ages, all conditions, and 
all dispositions,” Alexis de Tocqueville ob- 
served more than a century ago, “constantly 
form associations.” “They are,” Tocqueville 
concluded, “the most fraternal people in the 
world * * *. They organize their entertain- 
ment, they build inns, they construct 
churches, they build hospitals, they finance 
schools, they disseminate books, they send 
missionaries to the Antipodes. If they want 
to further a noble idea or spread a particular 
sentiment, they form a society.” It was of 
such spirit that most of the institutions rep- 
resented here today were born, They were 
born of reason but they were also born of 
spirit. As Pascal expressed it, “The heart 
has its reasons, which the reason knows 
nothing of.” The college and university, as 
John W. Burgess expressed it, was the finest 
product “of American conscience and Ameri- 
can ethic.” Such institutions were born of 
bold, brave leadership, of the type to which 
I alluded. 

Ours is a powerful Nation, economically, 
intellectually, militarily. Yet several fac- 
tors in our society today dangerously dissi- 
pate our strength, weaken our leadership. 
The American genius of individualism and 
yoluntary association, characteristic of the 
frontier, deteriorates in direct ratio to the 
increasing dependence upon government. It 
is refreshing to see that genius pop up in 
unexpected times and places. Just as I was 
about to board my train in Iowa last week, I 
picked up a local newspaper with a front 
page picture of the famous Little Brown 
Church in the Vale. The well-meaning Sec- 

_retary of the Interior of the United States, 
Stewart Udall, had gone there with a pro- 
posal to make it a national shrine. He must 
have been taken aback by the congregation 
of the little 109-year-old church with their 
joint statement, “Government subsidy or 
contro] of any kind is considered to be out 
of order and unwanted.” 

Alas, such responses are increasingly rare. 
We have debilitating characteristics of an 
affluent, mature society as compared to a 
virile young society. The A B C's of our so- 
ciety are apathy, bureaucracy, conformity. 
Apathy which permits a girl to be attacked 
while a score of bystanders do nothing; 
bureaucracy that keeps statistics on social 
ills but inspires no constructive leadership; 
conformity that deadens the sense of the 
American dream; these are symptoms of a 
disease needing cure. 

There is a responsibility of our colleges 
and universities in the cure. Ours is not 
just a responsibility for furthering a body 
of knowledge on the one hand and for pub- 
lic service on the other. It is also for build- 
ing chartcter, for inculcating inspiring lead- 
ership, for restoring faith and spirit. Our 
universities must truly be freedom's founda- 
tion. As President Clark Keer so well ex- 
pressed it, ours is not a responsibility to 
make ideas safe for students, but rather to 
make students safe for ideas. Our universi- 
ties must be challenged to build the spirit 
of freedom, to challenge the mind. Ours 
must not be the role of clamping the lid 
on intellectual inquiry. Rather, it must be 
making the university a center of national 
inquiry, challenging our students to face 
issues, presenting those issues, not just the 
status quo. 

The American uniyersity’s principal role 
must be the furtherance of human dignity 
and freedom. It must be the eradication of 
fear and doubt. This means the constant 
pursuit of truth. It means academic free- 
dom in that pursuit. The very teaching 
about ideologies repugnant to our heritage is 
our best defense and offense against them. 
You may be assured that here at Long Island 
University there will be no suppression, no 
distortion, of any subject that merits a place 
in the curriculum. We must not be ignorant 
of our most virulent diseases. We must have 
an understanding of the dynamics of our so- 
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clety. We must face the big questions, not 
Just the little questions with the slick an- 
swers. 

Basically, the university should inquire as 
to what constitutes the society in which we 
serve. Does it have as its focus machines 
or men, the computer or the human spirit? 
Has the phrase “the American way of life” 
come to emphasize the way“ more than the 
Ute.“ the techniques more than the pur- 
pose? Is the study of the nature of the atom 
more important than the nature of man or 
indeed of the beauty of nature itself? 
Should not education's motivating spirits be 
reviewed in the light of these arresting 
questions? 

Given a deep and understanding humanity 
to which education can contribute, modern 
technology can make possible a new richness 
of life. By 1984 the gross national product 
is expected to double to $1,200 billion—for 
the first time in history leisure may become 
& greater problem than poverty. Indeed, by 
then the relative abolition of poverty may 
be attainable. You may recall that George 
Orwell chose this year 1984 as the title of his 
novel wherein he depicts dehumanized man 
in a highly technical civilization, losing all 
freedom and individuality and spiritually 
imprisoned, Orwell’s work is a part of the 
despair literature of our time. It is an under- 
standable aftermath of two world wars, to- 
talitarianism and potential annihilation. 
Yet our fears are reminiscent of the early 
19th century Luddites in England who 
smashed the machine that heralded the in- 
dustrial revolution. Ours is the opportunity 
to make the machine, symbolized by the 
computer, an instrument rather than a mas- 
ter. The machine is actually but an exten- 
sion of man’s intelligence—the problem then 
is man himself. Without humane learning 
we have no answer to Hamlet’s tragic ques- 
tion: 


“What is a man 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be to sleep and feed?“ 


Are we educating so that man can become 
master of his environment, in which he can 
strengthen his creativity, his dignity, his 
freedom, his individuality? Are we educat- 
ing for citizenship as well as for earning a 
living? Are we educating for an age of con- 
stant environmental change on the one hand 
and eternal values on the other? Are we 
educating for full opportunities in an en- 
vironment of good will for persons of all 
races, color, and creed? Are we educating 
for an age in which space is annihilated, in 
which the furthermost reaches of the earth 
are in point of time closer together than were 
New York and Chicago a half century ago? 
The shrinking world has brought fundamen- 
tally different views to at least some commion 
focus. As Associate U.S. Commissioner of 
Education Caldwell, who is here today, ob- 
served: “Recently the president of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society and a prominent Russian 
rocket expert separately stated that the 
world is becoming a village 

In determining the goals and the shape of 
higher education to come, we may well re- 
call four historic models, two of private and 
two of public institutions. The first nine 
colleges in colonial America may be consid- 
ered one model. All nine are exemplary of 
liberal learning and of schools for citizen- 
ship, indeed, for statesmen. From Harvard 
came the Adamses, from Kings (Columbia) 
Jay and Hamilton, from the College of New 
Jersey (Princeton) Madison, and from Wil- 
liam and Mary came Jefferson. The Nation’s 
Founding Fathers were schooled in natural 
philosophy (science) as well as moral phi- 
losophy, in languages, literature, and history, 
in the classics, in the old Roman sense of 
principle and virtue, yes, even with Horace's 
dream of a little place in the country and 
Plato's Republic. In brief, their classical 
education influenced their attitudes on life 
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and politics. 
sense of the educated man. Their curricu- 
lum was surprisingly like some of the new 
experimental curricula and honors programs 
in which I find great hope, Their curricu- 
lum had a marked simplicity, contrasted 
with the chaotic proliferation, the smartness 
of triviality in today's conventional college. 

Specialization has become so acute, by con- 
trast with the simplicity of the colonial 
college, that two faculty members, indeed, 
two advanced students in the same field, 
have difficulty to communicate with each 
other. The problem has today been com- 
pounded by the advance of the high school 
curriculum. I do applaud the new“ mathe- 
matics, the new physics,” and the “new” 
emphasis on foreign languages (which falls 
short of the language training of the colonial 
college). But the student so equipped from 
high school today feels he must plunge head- 
long into his specialty, with no time to re- 
flect on the great moral, philosophical and 
political questions about which the earlier 
liberal arts college was built, My model, 
taking note from these first nine colleges, 
would pare down the vast array of electives 
in favor of broad courses of liberal learning— 
history, philosophy, language, literature, 
mathematics and a science and with training 
to both speak and write effectively in English 
and a foreign language, in the first 2 years, 
with continued time in the junior and senior 
years for language study and to inquire into 
philosophical questions, along with depth in 
a major discipline. 

My second historic model is the University 
of Virginia as conceived and founded by Jef- 
ferson. A believer in the aristocracy of the 
mind, Jefferson viewed the university as the 
capstone of American education. It would 
be the place where the future leaders of the 
Nation would be schooled in liberal arts and 
in the professions, including law and medi- 
cine. Regardless of financial or social status, 
this aristocracy of the mind, the flower of the 
democracy, would in the university find an 
opportunity. As from the colonial college, 
my undergraduate college should gain lit- 
eracy and simplicity, so from Jefferson's Uni- 
versity of Virginia, my university and profes- 
sional schools would on the one hand com- 
mand a sense of glory as a high mark of 
achlevement of a democratic society and as a 
place where no person of ability and character 
would be denied opportunity. 

My third model is the emerging graduate 
university of the 1880's, with new emphasis 
upon research. Somewhat unique was Co- 
lumbia with its first graduate school, the 
school of political science, dedicated to the 
training up of future public servants, who 
both in domestic and foreign affairs, could 
lead the Republic in the path of peace 
through strength. As with Burgess’ Colum- 
bia University my university would not only 
be engaged in advanced research, ever on new 
frontiers, but it would be a training ground 
both for the private sector and public serv- 
ice. It would provide an advanced career 
service training for those who would engage 
in both foreign and domestic service for the 
National Government, international agen- 
cies, and for State and local government. 

My fourth historic model stems from the 
progressive spirit of the beginning of our 
century. Its especial flowering was in the 
land of Frederick Jackson Turner and of 
“Old Bob” La Follette. There the university 
was viewed as the builder of the common- 
weal, acutely attuned to its cultural and 
economic life. And so the University of 
Wisconsin became a great university, with 
an inquiring, searching spirit. Winnow- 
ing“ became a verb describing the educa- 
tional process there, like the prairie farmer 
separating grain from chaff, analyzing, as- 
sorting, separating truth from falsehood. 
Like the University of Wisconsin, my uni- 
versity, be it public or private, would be 
especially geared to serve the region as well 


They were literate in the old 
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as the world in which we live, in its eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural life. 

All of the foregoing models had a bent of 
practicality about them. Their liberal learn- 
ing was participant minded, rather than 
spectator minded. Alas, the typical aca- 
demic mind today is spectator, rather than 
participant trained. Education is producing - 
& cynical band of onlookers, trained to look 
at life rather than live it. It is producing 
spectators willing to cheer but not to run. 
We need a return to pioneer ingenuity, the 
spirit of the explorer, inventor, author, per- 
fector, finisher. The teacher should be the 
coach, the student, the apprentice practi- 
tioner. The student and teacher should re- 
turn to the concept that study is work, that 
by working, good is done. 

All of my models for tomorrow's university 
cannot, however, be found in the past. The 
very complexity of our changing civilization 
requires new patterns, new organizations of 
higher education. Better use of manpower 
and physical facilities can result from co- 
operative efforts. If it does not it will come 
by directed efforts, We are fortunate here 
in New York State to have a far-sighted 
State education department giving positive 
support to these cooperative efforts. Long 
Island University, through its Brooklyn 
Center, is happy to be one of eight Brooklyn 
institutions that have sought out effective 
means of cooperative efforts. So also here in 
Nassau County, through its C. W. Post Col- 
lege, it is seeking out, with Adelphi and Hof- 
stra Universities, means of working together 
ranging from library services to recordkeep- 
ing. 

Nationally it is encouraging to note the 
developing cooperative relationship between 
predominantly Negro and white institutions. 
Other fields for joint effort, offering hope, 
range from adult education to critical lan- 
guage instruction. The Brookhaven Labora- 
tory and the Cold Spring Harbor Biological 
Station, both here on Long Island, are ex- 
amples, as is the Argonne Laboratory near 
Chicago, of interuniversity research efforts. 
In the vital area of intercultural education 
the Great Lakes Colleges Association is a good 
example. In many respects, the Claremont 
group will represent the most sophisticated 
pooling of resources in a day when educa- 
tional manpower and facilities become ever 
more critically scarce commodities. Such 
voluntary efforts should and must be en- 
couraged if we are not to be led into the 
path of regional or national governmental 
educational systems with their attendant 
loss of institutional freedom. 

The whole area of educational administra- 
tion is one of the most challenging problems 
we face today. It is made the more complex 
by the increasing importance of the rela- 
tionship between our colleges and universi- 
ties with governmental agencies on the one 
hand and with foundations on the other. 
Universities have become dependent upon 
both for the major sources of their income. 

The relationship with the private founda- 
tion and the governmental agency is only in 
part alike. In the case of the governmental 
agency it poses for the private university 
such as our own, the very question of the 
relationship between governmental and ‘non- 
governmental sectors of American life. If 
the university is to remain the center of a 
free spirit, then it must face up to some 
profound exterior challenges to its respon- 
sibility. The university cannot follow its 
medieval concept of responding only to sig- 
nats within its walls. As President James 
A. Perkins, of Cornell University, expresses 
it, the modern knight is a colonel with a 
Ph. D. in physics and we may have to lower 
the drawbridge to him. 

The question is not so much one of how 
much Federal funds an institution gets as 
it is one of where the initiative, where the 
leadership may be found. The danger of 
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governmental control can arise out of three 
factors: (1) our overdependence upon it; 
(2) our lack of concern for appropriate con- 
trol over it; and (3) our lack of leadership 
in shaping the governmental programs. 
Given this concern and this leadership and 
keeping in balance our governmental and 
nongovernmental sources of income, the uni- 
versity's autonomy need not be threatened 
from the governmental quarter. On the 
Positive side, it behooves us to make certain 
that the governmental agencies are well 
Organized and well staffed. With a future 
of increasing governmental support we might 
well show more concern for the state of the 
Government services. 

The private foundation poses another 
Problem to the university, a challenge to its 
very educational leadership. Today, with 
their vast resources and their strong staffs, 
the foundations are taking from the univer- 
Sities by default their historic role as in- 
novators. For example in the area of test- 
ing, leadership has clearly passed from the 
Universities to the college board and the 
educational testing service. Similarly, in 
the area of new curriculum and programs, 
Organizations like the Carnegie Corp. and the 
Ford Foundation are taking the lead. The 
new mathematics, for example, was devel- 
Oped by the Carnegie Corp. and the National 
Science Foundation. 

In brief, by the very loss of its own initiat- 
ing force, by default of its leadership, rather 
than by outside forces, our institutional au- 
tonomy is threatened. 

This points up the vital importance of the 
faculty and the trustees as well as the presi- 
dential role in institutional autonomy. The 
administration and the faculty, in defense of 
the freedom of the university, must build an 
internal cohesion, an internal integrity, 
based upon mutual understanding and re- 
Spect. Universities today can ill afford the 
dissipation of energies from failure to un- 
derstand these closely-knit, overlapping fa- 
culty and administrative responsibilities. 
While the faculty's vital role in educational 
Planning must be recognized by the ad- 
Ministration, the administration has a com- 
Plementary role in freeing faculty time for 
the universities to recover their historic edu- 
cational leadership, as innovators, as pio- 
neers., Just as the faculty is an especial bas- 
tion for freedom from within, the lay trustee 
can and must be a powerful defender of the 
University’s integrity and educational lead- 
ership from without. Jacques Barzun and 
Beardsley Ruml have well been described as 
happily strange, faculty-trustee bedfellows, 
Working toward these worthy ends of in- 
ternal and external autonomy—would that 
Ruml were still with us. 

Our colleges and universities may well an- 
ticipate stormy seas ahead—not just because 
ot their dependent relationships with the 
foundations and with government. The col- 
leges and universities may anticipate the fo- 
cus of public criticism upon themselves. 

en the postwar baby bulge hit the ele- 
mentary schools in the early 1950’s the hue 
and cry of public criticism was upon them. 
Militant mothers cried that Johnny cannot 
Tead—and perhaps they were right. As the 
in the late fifties and early sixties 
hit the high schools, James Bryant Conant's 
Was not the lone critical view of secondary 
education. Now that the bulge is upon the 
and universities this buildup of 
Criticism will hit higher education. Popular 
Criticism has focused on facilities, but time 
Will prove that it is not in the realm of brick 
and mortar nearly so much as in ideas and 
leadership that we need strengthening. 

We may well ask ourselves if we are ready 
for this criticism on the one hand and the 
Challenges to our educational leadership on 
the other. We had best strengthen our cur- 

, organizational, research, and teach- 
ing facilities if we are to weather the stormy 
My friend, Terry Ferrer, educational 
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editor of the New York Herald Tribune, was 
not the only one to come from the American 
Council meeting at San Francisco last week 
with pessimism as to higher education's sea- 
worthiness. 

Multicampus institutions such as our own 
have especial challenges in the realm of 
organization. Local operational autonomy, 
proven highly successful in industry, has 
with such large multicampus educational 
systems as the University of California been 
found indispensable. Whereas the principal 
Offices of Long Island University are in the 
process of removal from Brooklyn to Brook- 
ville to make them more central to the uni- 
versity as a whole, and whereas I am increas- 
ing the all-university educational staff, I 
pledge myself to preserve local autonomy at 
the several centers. The headquarters of a 
multicampus university should provide goals, 
objectives, and standards; it should review 
outcomes, but it should also recognize re- 
sponsible leadership at its several centers. 

Moreover, multicampus institutions, such 
as our own, must look to long-range intra- 
university complementary planning, taking 
best advantage of their environmental re- 
sources. Our Brooklyn center, for example, 
provides a great urban laboratory where such 
programs as city planning and urban renewal 
can flourish, and our Southampton environ- 
ment lends itself to a marine biology station, 
and our C. W. Post campus to a major fine 
arts center. 

With the view of the necessity for co- 
ordinated planning I have appointed com- 
posite committees of faculty, alumni, govern- 
ing boards and consultants to prepare 10-year 
blueprints for each of our campuses and an 
overall university committee for a master 
plan for the university as a whole. There is 
an exciting spirit in the air as they work 
with the sense of a university which can 
become a great university. This is not just 
in size, although 25,000 students are en- 
visioned 10 years hence. More significant is 
the strengthening of the university's char- 
acter, profile, and structure. In the Past 100 
days we have for the first time established 
all-university graduate faculties and gradu- 
ate schools. On the proposition that a great 
university must have strong graduate pro- 
grams, we are planning areas where the high- 
est degree in course, the doctor of philosophy, 
may be offered. We are establishing co- 
ordinated research centers and embarking 
upon programs of research which promise by 
year's end to represent a 10-fold increase in 
the rate of such activity. Further, the uni- 
versity has projected a new college of science 
and engineering, Zeckendorf College, named 
for our esteemed board president, significant- 
ly located opposite the entrance to the great 
5 Nationa’ Laboratories. Already 
an executive council of distinguished scien- 
tists and civic leaders has been formed and 
plans are being drawn with the target date 
of September 1967 for the college to begin 
operations. 

The physical developments of the Brooklyn 
Center now include plans for moving the 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy to that cam- 
pus, and will incorporate several new build- 
ings, including a major library. C. W. Post 
College, whose campus was valued at $350,- 
000 just 9 years ago and $14 million today, 
whose operating budget was $169,000 9 years 
ago and is over $9 million today, will con- 
tinue its rapid building pace as will the new 
Southampton campus. 

Lest my aforementioned remarks seem to 
overemphasize brick and mortar, may I ad- 
vise that in the 10-year, $60 million develop- 
ment program which I envision, fully one- 
third will be for endowment for scholarships, 
fellowships, and faculty salaries. Already 
the Brooklyn Center alumni are projecting a 
5-year $500,000 scholarship program. Al- 
ready C. W. Post is nearing its goal of $500,- 
000 for an interfaith chapel with a strong 
conviction that there is a place, and a vital 
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one, for religion on the campus of a non- 
sectarian institution. 

Yes, these are exciting, stirring days, as 
this private university, devoted to the public 
service, takes on new responsibilities, per- 
ceives new vision. There are gratifying evi- 
dences of new support for this non-tax sup- 
ported university. For example, from my 
recent visit to the first organized meeting of 
California alumni I am happy to report they 
will be establishing new scholarships. Al- 
ready we have a committee of distinguished 
jurists planning a Long Island University 
School of Law here in Nassau County. This 
law school, with a date of September 1967 
to commence instruction, will reflect the life 
of the Long Island community, its business 
and governmental interests. It will not be 
just another law school, but one particularly 
serving this dynamic, rapidly growing com- 
munity with its national and international 
business interests as well as its unique local 
governmental interests such as are repre- 
sented here in Nassau with 64 villages, 3 
towns, and 2 cities, and in Suffolk, one of 
the Nation’s fastest growing counties. Al- 
ready a school of social work is being con- 
sidered within the Brooklyn Center to help 
serve the great metropolitan area, 

Already a committee of distinguished edu- 
cators is preparing plans for a new experi- 
mental college here in Nassau with a revolu- 
tionary curriculum, harking back to those 
nine colonial colleges, which graduated such 
literate leaders. Already, the C. W. Post 
College in cooperation with the Robert A. 
Taft Institute of Government is planning a 
school of political science, that school for 
future statesmen, I alluded to from my Vir- 
ginia, Columbia, and Wisconsin models. Al- 
ready Long Island University is planning a 
revolutionary polycultural college adjacent 
to C. W. Post College. It will prepare, as 
Commissioner Caldwell expresses it, “young 
Americans to serve with charity, courage, 
and insight among men of all cultures.” 

Our educational horizons are broadening 
both at home and abroad; for example, with 
its sister institution, Chung-Ang University 
in Korea, Long Island University is planning 
a challenging new educational enterprise in 
Seoul, Korea. 

Through the munificence of Mrs. Marjorie 
Merriweather Post, C. W. Post College, named 
for her father, is planning an exciting sum- 
mer educational center in the Adirondacks. 
Already we are exploring the need, looking 
toward Long Island University’s possible es- 
tablishment of a 2- or 4-year medical college 
located in Nassau County. Already the uni- 
versity has strong medical technology and 
nursing programs. Already the university 
is providing outstanding service to the busi- 
ness community, to labor, and to govern- 
ment. 

In brief, making my weekly 200-mile cir- 
cuit of our campuses, your peripatetic chan- 
cellor is witnessing, not just the erection of 
brick and mortar, but the building of our 
curriculum, the practicing of our pedagogy 
to the end that students are inspired to do 
their part in building the good society. 

Long Island University, an independent, 
gift-supported institution, will forever have 
as its goals: freedom and truth. It will be 
characterized by an undergraduate student 
body seeking liberal learning and by gradu- 
ate students and faculty advancing frontiers 
of knowledge. It is an institution, as one 
young alumnus expressed it, “which awak- 
ened and has sustained a pioneer spirit.” 
Our students and our faculty are not passive 
witnesses on the balcony. Many are active 
participants on humanity’s highway. They 
are pioneers, exploring on new horizons. 

Ours need not be a parallel, thank God, to 
a spectator-oriented Rome in its last days of 
luxury. Ours can be, with our colleges and 
universities pointing the way, that civiliza- 
tion in which mankind fulfilled its dignity 
and faith. Let us build our universities, 
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with a searching pioneer spirit, into bridges 
of understanding, honoring those who teach 
and those who learn. Let us support them 
in finding a higher goal. Let us reinforce 
the American conscience and the American 
ethic. The Bible reminds us, “Where there 
is no vision, the people perish." Let us give 
vision for the future. In the spirit of Ten- 
nyson's Ulysses,“ let us: 


Follow knowledge like a shining star 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought 
Come, my friends. 

"Tis not too late to seek a newer world 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the Western stars until I die— 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


“Let us,” as Paul exhorted, “run with en- 
durance the race that is set before us.” To 
this I have pledged myself and call upon 
you. Thank you very much for being with 
us. 


The Late Dr. Robert H. Levin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
by me concerning Dr. Robert H. Levin. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Early in July, Dr. Robert H. Levin, his 
wife Alicia, and his two children, Mark and 
Julie, moved from nearby Maryland to Con- 
necticut for a year of study by Dr. Levin 
at Yale Medical School. In a few short 
years, Dr. Levin had achieved a growing 
reputation as a research specialist for the 
National Institutes of Health in the field of 
hematology, with respect to cancer and 
leukemia. 

Dr. Levin and his wife still considered 
themselves Michigan residents and voted as 
such though they had left Michigan some 
years ago. Dr. Levin’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. J. Levin, live in Franklin, Mich. The last 
time I had the pleasure of meeting Bob and 
Alicia was last year when they both attended 
a meeting on current affairs which I ad- 
dressed. 

On July 9 last, Bob Levin and three other 
doctors from NIH were on their way to a 
conference of hematologists at Oak Ridge 
where Bob was scheduled to deliver a paper. 
The plane in which they were flying crashed 
in Tennessee. Among the dead was Bob 
Levin. 

His passing is not only a tragic loss to his 
loved ones, but in his brief career he left a 
gap which will be most difficult to fill. It 
is eminently fitting that I describe for you 
what this young man accomplished in his 30 
years of life. 

Dr. Robert H. Levin came to the National 
Cancer Institute on July 1, 1961. He was 
selected for appointment as a clinical asso- 
ciate in the Medicine Branch of the National 
Cancer Institute. This appointment’ re- 
flected his outstanding academic record, 
since such appointments are highly competi- 
tive. 

In 3 years, Dr. Levin achieved a brilliant 
reputation in his field. His colleagues at NIH 
tell me that during his first year, he de- 
veloped an interest in the physiology and 
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function of the blood platelets. Over the 
next 2 years he became an authority in the 
field of platelet physiology. He was held in 
high regard not only by his fellow scientists, 
but by clincal investigators working in his 
field throughout the world. In that short 
period of time, his bibliography included 
more than 17 scientific manuscripts, many 
of which are yet to be published. 

He made major contributions to our under- 
standing of the techniques for the collection 
and transfusion of platelets to give maximal 
effectiveness in recipients. In addition, he 
worked on the relationship of the morphology 
of leukemic cells, that is, the way they look 
under the miscroscope as related to their 
behavior in the patient. He found that the 
most malignant cells correlated with a poor 
prognosis in patients with acute leukemia. 
He also studied the first bone marrow homo- 
grafts in man derived from transfusion of 
leukosytes from peripheral blood. Finally, he 
did important work in immunology. He 
showed that in man certain drugs were capa- 
ble of significantly suppressing the immune 
response in humans. 

In addition to these accomplishments, Dr. 
Levin has left a heritage of ideas which his 
colleagues will carry forward in their own 
research for many years to come. He dem- 
onstrated tremendous energy, efficiency, or- 
ganization, and effectiveness in every aspect 
of his work. 

As a result of his research, he was ap- 
pointed to the permanent staff of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute shortly before his 
death. Moreover, the Yale University School 
of Medicine offered him an appointment for 
1 year as a clinical hematology fellow. He 
had just left for New Haven to receive this 
additional year of training. After completion 
of that year, it was his plan to return to the 
National Cancer Institute. 

As an ou physician, Bob Levin's 
relationships with the families and patients 
for whom he cared were full of warmth and 
competence. Everyone who watched him 
perform his duties had the highest regard 
for his skills. In addition, all who knew 
him found him to be a very attractive per- 
son. His personality was marked by a tre- 
mendous vivacity. He characteristically wore 
& smile and his conversation was sprinkled 
with humorous comments which put every- 
one around him in a pleasant mood. 

All of us who knew Bob Levin grieve at 
his passing. Our hearts go out to his wife, 
his children, his ts, his brothers, whose 
loss is incalculable. Our country too has lost 
a brilliant scientist who could have made 
tremendous contributions to humanity. 


Cohen Says New Laws Give SEC More 
Muscle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I was interested to see that 
Manuel F. Cohen, the new Chairman of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, has called this a historic year 
in the history of securities regulation. 

I was particularly gratified, as chair- 
man of the Securities Subcommittee of 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
which held hearings on this legislation, to 
note Mr. Cohen's enthusiastic endorse- 
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ment of these amendments which have 
given the SEC sufficient disciplinary 
powers to take action against individual 
wrongdoers. Under this legislation, 
both the SEC and the National Associa- 
tion of Securities Dealers can now prose- 
cute individuals, whereas previously ac- 
tion could only be taken against a brok- 
erage firm itself. 

Mr. Cohen, in a speech to a meeting 
of State security administrators in San 
Francisco, paid tribute to these new 
amendments which he feels will protect 
investors from many longstanding mar- 
ket abuses. Mr. Cohen, a long-time SEC 
career man, is doing a splendid job at 
the Commission. His appointment fol- 
lowed the tenure of William Carey, one 
of the finest and most brilliant Chairmen 
ever to head the Commission. He has 
now returned to his academic duties at 
Columbia University, and his vigorous 
and dynamic leadership at the Commis- 
sion is being ably continued by Mr. 
Cohen. 

The new Chairman of the Commission 
singled out what he thought were the 
most important and effective provisions 
in the amendments. 

Giving the SEC more powers in dealing 
with broker-dealers and their employ- 
ees; 
Allowing the SEC and self-regulatory 
groups to make it tougher for inexperi- 
enced broker-dealers or salesmen to get 
into the securities business; and 

Eliminating the differences in report- 
ing requirements between issuers of se- 
curities listed on the exchanges and 
over-the-counter traders. 

The new NASD requirements for cap- 
ital, training, and experience will also 
make it more difficult for inexperienced 
salesmen to break into securities trading. 

The amendments empower the SEC to 
issue general regulations covering non- 
members of self-regulatory organiza- 
tions. Previously, the Commission’s con- 
trols were only applicable to members of 
these groups. 

Mr. Cohen announced that the Com- 
mission was implementing this new au- 
thority by setting up a special unit to 
seek out persons and firms affected and 
to consider possible regulatory measures 
appropriate for them. 

Mr. Cohen reported that the SEC has 
been active in other areas as well. He 
said that he planned to speed up inspec- 
tions of the 731 investment companies 
currently registered under the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940. The Com- 
mission has hopes of decreasing the 
present inspection cycle of 414 years to 
3 years. 

The SEC will have a uniform applica- 
tion for investment adviser registration 
completed within the next few months. 

I am delighted to see that the SEC is 
taking prompt action under this new leg- 
islation. As I have always emphasized in 
all my work in this complex field, these 
additional protections for investors and 
the cessation of long-standing abuses are 
vital if the securities industry is to con- 
tinue playing its key role in the growth 
and development of our economy. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from the New York Herald Tribune 
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of September 9, 1964, describing Mr. 
Cohen's speech, be inserted at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[New York Herald Tribune, Sept. 25, 1964] 
Conen Says New Laws Give SEC More 
MUSCLE 

Manuel F. Cohen, new head of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, told a group 
of State security administrators yesterday in 
San Francisco that the year has been an 
“historic” one in securities regulation. 

Mr. Cohen paid tribute to the passage by 
Congress this year of amendments to the 
Securities Act. 

He said the most important elements of 
the new amendments would: 

Eliminate the differences in reporting re- 
quirements between issuers of securities 
listed on the exchanges and the larger issuers 
Whose securities are traded over-the-counter. 

Allow the self-regulatory organizations and 
the SEC to make it tougher for inexperi- 
enced broker-dealers or salesmen to get onto 
the securities business. 

Give the SEC more muscle in dealing with 
broker-dealers and their employees. 

Mr. Cohen said inexperienced salesmen 
Would find is more difficult to break into the 
Securities business since the National Asso- 
ciation of Securities Dealers is now required 
to establish capital requirements and train- 
ing and experience standards. 

Mr. Cohen said the SEC's disciplinary pow- 
ers had been strengthened by new legisla- 
tion and that the SEC and the NASD could 
now move against individual miscreants of 
&firm. Previously, he said, it was 
to institute measures against the firm itself. 

He declared that the new amendments 
authorize the SEC to “prescribe generally, for 
nonmembers of self-regulatory organizations, 
& system of control similar to that now ap- 
2 only to members of such organiza- 

ons.” 

And he added, after noting this “raises a 


these persons and firms. 

Emphasizing the Commission's role as a 
helpmate and not a stalemate for big busi- 
ness, Mr. Cohen said the SEC has taken steps 
in recent weeks to make it easler for repre- 
Sentatives of the securities industry and for 
industry generally to have their say before 
the Commission. He did not specify what 
Steps have been taken. 

Mr. Cohen told the securities administra- 
tors of a proposed new rule issued yesterday 
SEC which would affect. specialists 
changes. 
head said his agency had also 
e in other areas. He said there 
vestment companies currently reg- 
with the SEC under the Investment 
of 1940. Mr. Cohen said he 

up inspections of such com- 
from the present inspection cycle of 
4.28 years to 3 years. 

Mr, Cohen pointed to s body of court deci- 
sions and Federal and State legislation passed 
or enacted in the last year which he described 
as “increasingly sensitive and sympathetic 
to the purposes of securities regulation.” 

Mr. Cohen also told his audience that “we 
have been encouraged to believe that a 
Uniform application for investment adviser 
Tegistration will be agreed upon within the 
next several months.” 

The SEC Commissioner closed his speech 
With a plea for continuing cooperation be- 
tween the securities industry and its regu- 
latory body, the SEC. 
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Pennsylvania Supreme Court Decision on 
Reapportionment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, this past 
week the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
unanimously ruled that the 1964 acts 
reapportioning Pennsylvania's General 
Assembly are unconstitutional and or- 
dered the general assembly to redistrict 
itself by September 1, 1965. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the court's de- 
cision together with the concurring opin- 
ion of its Chief Justice. 

There being no objection, the decision 
and concurring opinion were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In. THE SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


VANIA; DonaLp C. RUBEL, 606 WESTVIEW 
AVENUE, PHILADLEPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA; AND 
Anne D. MCKINLEY, Apr. 293, CARL MACK- 
LEY APARTMENTS, “M” AND BRISTOL STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA 24, PENNSYLVANIA; CITIZENS, 
DULY QUALIFIED ELECTORS AND TAXPAYERS 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
AND OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA, FOR THEMSELVES AND FOR ANY 
OTHER TAXPAYERS AND ELECTORS WHO Mar 
DESIRE To JOIN as PaARTIES-PLAINTIFF, 
PLAINTIFFS, v. GEORGE I. BLOOM, SECRETARY 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Successor ro E. JAMES TRIMARCHI, JR., DE- 
FENDANT—GEORGE T. KELTON AND JACK 


No. 151, COMMONWEALTH DOCKET, 1962 J 
OPINION OF THE COURT 
(By J. Roberts, filed September 29, 1964) 
I 


At issue in this litigation is the constitu- 
tional validity, under the 14th amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, of the present 
apportionment of seats in both houses of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature. 

On March 30, 1962, plaintiffs, Pennsyl- 
vania taxpayers and electors, filed complaints 
in equity in the court of common pleas of 
Dauphin County against the secretary of the 
Commonwealth. The complainants sought 
that defendant be restrained from taking any 
steps toward the holding of elections for 
State legislative offices under the provisions 
of the existing apportionment acts* on the 
ground that the acts violated certain provi- 
sions of the Pennsylvania and Federal Con- 
stitutions’ After an answer was filed by de- 
fendant, plaintiffs moved for Judgment on 


Act of May 10, 1921, Public Law 449, as 
amended, 25 P.S. sec. 2201 (pertaining to the 
apportionment of senate districts); act of 
July 29, 1953, Public Law 956, 25 P.S. sec. 2215 
(pertaining to the apportionment of house 
districts). 

The complaint in this action was amended 
on Dec, 13, 1963, to include an attack on sec, 
16 and 17 of art. II of the Pennsylvania con- 
stitution as well as upon proposed senatorial 
and representative reapportionment bills 
pending in the legislature. On Feb. 4, 1964, 
plaintiffs filed their second amended com- 
plaint which clarified the issues raised. 
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the pleadings. The motion was denied on 
June 13, 1962. However, the court of com- 
mon pleas retained jurisdiction of the action, 
held the issues concerning reapportionment 
to be justiciable, and refused to adjudicate 
them until the legislature had an opportu- 
nity to enact appropriate legislation at its 
forthcoming sessions“ On November 12, 1963, 
a special session of the general assembly was 
convened for the purpose of considering re- 
apportionment legislation. Subsequently, 
two reapportionment bills, the act of Janu- 
ary 9, 1964, No. 1, Public Law ——, 25 PS. 
section 2221 (Supp. 1963), and the act of Jan- 
uary 9, 1964, No. 2, Public Law ——, 25 PS. 
section 2217 (sup. 1963), were passed and 
approved by the Governor.‘ 

On January 14, 1964, plaintiffs petitioned 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania to take 
immediate jurisdiction of this case, and on 
January 15, we granted plaintiffs’ petition 
and issued a special writ of certiorari to the 
court of common pleas of Dauphin County. 

We also permitted intervention by two 
residents of Bucks County who filed a sep- 
arate complaint averring, inter alia, that 
the First Legislative District of Bucks 
County is not compact within the meaning 
of article II, section 17, of the Pennsylvania 
constitution and that they are denied fair 
and equal representation as required by 
section 1 of the 14th amendment to the 
US. Constitution. On January 24, 1964, we 
remanded the matter to the Dauphin County 
court with directions to hold a hearing 
forthwith, to allow any pertinent amend- 
ment and any proper intervention, to make 
all necessary and appropriate findings of 
fact, and to remit its findings and report 


port and findings of fact. On April 7, 1964, 
oral argument was held before this court. 
** 


In considering this case, we are aware 
that a similar proceeding was instituted in 
the U.S. District Court for the Middle Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania on November 22, 1963.* 
On April 9, 1964, that three-judge court filed 
findings of fact, conclusions of law. and 
an opinion holding the Pennsylvania Re- 
apportionment Acts of January 9, 1964, and 
certain provisions of the Pennsylvania Con- 
stitution to be violative of the 14th amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. Accord- 
ingly, it enjoined various State officials from 
conducting elections pursuant thereto. 
That court retained jurisdiction of the mat- 
ter pending enactment of a valid reappor- 
tionment plan by the general assembly or, 
in default thereof, by its own decree or 
in some other lawful manner. At the same 
time, it announted that it would reconvene 
in Philadelphia on June 1, 1964, to consider 
any further relief which might be heces- 
sary. On April 14, 1964, a stay of the Fed- 
eral district court order was granted pending 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

m 


For many reasons, we believe that we 
should decide the issues presented and pro- 
vide necessary remedies for achieving valid 
reapportionment. In the presence of the 
demonstrated willingness of the legislature * 
to act and the willingness of our courts to 
assume jurisdiction, the Federal district 


* Butcher v. Trimarchi, 28 D. & C. 2d 537 
(C. P. Dauphin Co. 1962). 

Act No. 1 provides for apportionment of 
the house, act No. 2 of the senate. 

Drew v. Scranton, F. Supp. 310 (M.D. 
Pa. 1964), appeal docketed, 33 U.S. L. Week 
3047 (United States, June 19, 1964) (No. 
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court should be relieved of responsibility in 
this matter for a period sufficient to allow 
such remedies to become effective. In as- 
suming the responsibility of securing, in a 
timely fashion, a rea t plan 
which would meet the requirements of the 
Federal and State Constitutions, we have 
taken literally the words of the Supreme 
Court of the United States: “We applaud 
the willingness of State courts to assume 
jurisdiction and render decision in cases in- 
volving challenges to State legislative ap- 
portionment schemes.“ Maryland Commit- 
tee for Fair Representation v. Tawes, 377 U.S. 
—, —, 84 S. Ct. 1442, 1451-1452 (1964). 

This suit challenges the recent Pennsyl- 
vania Reapportionment Acts and the elec- 
tion of State senators and representatives 
thereunder, More importantly, it chal- 
lenges—in light of recent decisions inter- 
preting the Constitution of the United 
States—the validity of certain provisions of 
the constitution of Pennsylvania which es- 
tablish the legislative branch of government. 
It presents one of the most important con- 
stitutional questions ever raised in the his- 
tory of this Commonwealth, It involves the 
basic rights of the citizens of Pennsylvania 
in the election of their State lawmakers. 
Historically and logically, this Court is the 
most appropriate forum to determine the 
issues presented and to fashion suitable 
remedies. Proper and continuing respect for 
Federal-State judicial relationships necessi- 
tates consideration by the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania of the relevant State 
statutes and State constitutional provisions, 
subject, of course, to review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Furthermore, jurisdiction with respect to 
the matters involved was obtained by the 
court of common pleas of Dauphin County 
prior to the Federal district court, and both 
the former court and this court have acted 
diligently in light of all the circumstances of 
this case. After the initial complaints were 
filed in March 1962, the common pleas court 
postponed adjudication of the issues in- 
volved in order to give the legislature an op- 
portunity to act at its forthcoming session. 
At a special session in 1963, the general as- 
sembly enacted reapportionment legislation, 
and, immediately thereafter, this court as- 
sumed jurisdiction of this case, received find- 
ings of fact and a report based on hearing 
before the Dauphin County court, and 
promptly heard argument. Meanwhile, the 
Federal district court, denied an application 
for a preliminary injunction which would 
have restrained State officials from conduct- 
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ing any election for State legislative office, 
pending final enactment by the general as- 
sembly of reapportionment legislation then 
being considered.“ 

Therefore, both the Federal court and the 
State courts postponed judicial action while 
awaiting the final passage of the Pennsyl- 
vania Reapportionment Acts; both acted 
promptly in their respective cases in the 
spring of 1964.“ Further immediate action 
by us was made unnecessary by the stay of 
the Federal order, granted April 14, 1964, 
pending appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Thus, we were given the 
opportunity to await opinions of that Court 
in related cases concerning reapportionment 
in other States before rendering a decision 
in the instant case. 

It is obvious, of course, that the Federal 
district court's decision of April 9, 1964, was 
made without the benefit of this Court’s in- 
terpretation of relevant Pennsylvania con- 
stitutional provisions, and, more impor- 
tantly, without the benefit of recent crucial 
and controlling decisions announced by the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
June 15, 1964 We believe, for reasons 


7 This case must be contrasted with Lucas 
v. Forty-Fourth General Assembly of State of 
Colorado, — U.S. —, — n.3, 84 Supreme Court 
1472, 1476 n3 (1964), where the Supreme 
Court of the United States quoted, with ap- 
proval, the position of the Federal district 
court, which refused to abstain: “The con- 
siderations which demand abstinence are not 
present in the instant case. Here, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Colorado has 
repeatedly refused to perform the mandate 
imposed by the Colorado constitution to ap- 
portion the legislature. The likelihood that 
the unapportioned general assembly will ever 
apportion itself now appears remote. The 
Supreme Court of Colorado, while retaining 
jurisdiction of the subject matter of the con- 
troversy presented to it, has postponed fur- 
ther considerations of the cause until June 
1963. Under these circumstances, we must 
conclude that the parties do not, at least at 
present, have an adequate, speedy, and com- 
plete remedy apart from that asserted in the 
case at bar and thus grounds for abstention 
are at this time lacking.” 

5 As already indicated, this court heard 
arguments on Apr. 7, 1964. The Federal dis- 
trict court filed its findings, opinion, and or- 
der 2 days later. 

* v. Sims,—U.S.— 84 S. Ot. 1362 
(1964); WMCA, Inc. v. Lomenzo,—U.S.—, 84 
S. Ct. 1418 (1964); Maryland Committee for 


{Population ratio based on division by 200: 66,597] 
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which will appear later in our opinion, that 
reliance on all that was said and directed in 
the opinion of the district court, although 
excellent in many respects, would be con- 
stitutionally unsafe. 

These cases shall hereinafter be referred to 
as the “Reynolds cases.” The cases deal with 
the following States respectively; Alabama, 
New York, Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, and 
Colorado. 

The General Assembly of Pennsylvania is 
entitled to an opportunity to enact reap- 
portionment legislation pursuant to the re- 
cent Reynolds cases and to our interpretation 
here of pertinent provisions of the Penns: 1- 
vania constitution. Since the legislature is 
intimately acquainted with the characteris- 
tic of Pennsylvania and is primarily respon- 
sible for constitutional apportionment, ac- 
tion by that body, taken promptly and in 
good faith, is more likely to achieve a work- 
able, constitutionally acceptable result than 
an apportionment following the suggested 
plan of the district court. 
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The Supreme Court of the United States 
has held that “seats in both houses of a 
bicameral State legislature must be appor- 
tioned on a population basis”; that an 
individual's right to vote for State legislators 
is unconstitutionally irpaired when its 
weight is in a substantial fashion diluted 
when compared with votes of citizens living 
in other parts of the State“; u that “diluting 
the weight of votes because of place of resi- 
dence impairs basic constitutional rights un- 
der the 14th amendment just as much as 
invidious discriminations based on factors, 
such as race * * or economic status“: 
and that State legislative districting schem s 
which give the same number of representa- 
tives to unequal numbers of constituents 
would not be constitutionally sustain. le.“ 

The act of January 9, 1964, No. 1, which 
fixes the number of representatives at 209, 
divides the State into districts, as follows: 


Fair Representation v. Tawes,—U.S.—, 84 S. 
Ct. 1442 (1964); Davis v. Mann,—US—, 84 
S. Ct. 1453 (1964); Roman v. Sincock,— 
U.S.—, 84 S. Ct. 1462 (1964); Lucas v. Forty- 
Fourth General Assembly of State of Colo- 
rado,—U.S.—, 84 S. Ct. 1472 (1964). 

% Reynolds v. Sims, — US. —, —, 84 S. Ct. 
1362, 1885 (1964). 

1 Ibid. 

“Id. at —, 84 S. Ct. at 1384. 

Id. at —, 84 S. Ct. at 1382. 


Number | Popula- 
County District; District | of Repre- | tion per 
total sentatives Repre- 
sentative 
C 57, 507 1 57, 507 
123, 445 2 61,722 
50, 896 1 50, 896 
52,246 1 52, 246 
118, 067 2 59, 033 
59, 203 1 59, 203 
105, 037 2 52, 519 
66, 017 1 66, 017 
68, 833 1 68, 833 
53, 550 1 53, 550 
59, 483 1 59, 483 
166, 944 3 55, 648 
54. 497 1 5A, 497 
50, 616 1 50, 616 
53, 563 1 53, 563 
51, 055 1 51, 055 
{ 98, 598 2 49, 299 
65, 622 1 65, 622 || Armstrong 
19 64, 956 1 64, 956 
20 53, 986 1 53, 986 
21 | 114,280 2 57,140 || Bedford. ................... 
2 42, 761 1 42, 761 
2 64, 982 1 64, 982 
mM 48, 898 1 48, 898 
25 | 137,260 2 68, 630 
261 120,210 2 60, 105 


Number | Popula- 


District} District | of Re tion per 
No. total j{sentatives| Repre- 
sentative 
3 51, 906 1 51, 906 
1| 137, 544 2 68, 772 
2| 50,690 1 50, 690 
3| 49,644 i 49, O44 
4| 40,413 1 49, 413 
5} 47,301 1 47, 301 
6 | 182,115 2. 66, 058 
7 | 143, 605 2 71, 802 
8] 53,515 1 53, 515 
9 111,365 2 55, 682 
10| 63,944 1 63, 44 
11 127,373 2 63, 687 
12| 62,839 1 62, 839 
13| 60,727 1 60, 727 
14 | 235, 672 4 58, 918 
15 | 153, 108 3 51, 036 
16 | 150, 966 1 50,322 
. 79, 524 1 79, 524 
11 102, 521 2 51, 20 
2} 104,427 2 52, 21 
. 42, 451 1 42, 451 
1 48, 551 1 48, 551 
2| 359,639 1 59, 639 
3 86,817 1 56, 817 
4| 60,781 1 60, 781 
5 40. 626 1 49, 620 


1964 


69, 407 1 69, 407 
67, 863 1 67, 863 
54, 925 1 54, 925 
736, 905 4 59, 226 
71, 662 1 71. 662 
58, 819 1 58, 819 
55, 820 1 55, 820 
56, 756 1 86, 756 || Lycoming 
95, 114 2 47, 887 
51, 413 1 §1, 413° || Mercer 
7, 586 1 7, 586 
52, 889 1 52, 889 
78, 580 1 78, 580 
106, 824 2 52, 912 
104, 784 2 52, 392 
37, 408 1 37, 408 
81, 534 1 81, 534 
37, 619 1 37, 619 
53, 489 1 53, 489 
77, 950 1 77, 950 
62, 193 1 62, 193 
62, 623 1 62, 623 
79, 697 1 79, 697 
140, 558 3 46, 853 
63, 658 1 63, 658 
Bal Sa 
37, 328 1 37,328 
1 00, 946 1 69, 946 
2 68, 494 1 68, 404 
31 112,242 2 56, 121 
1 56, 971 1 56, 971 
2 112,360 2 56, 184 
1 4, 485 1 4, 485 
1 44, 617 1 44, 617 
2 43, 555 1 43, 555 
10, 597 1 10, 597 
39, 424 1 39, 424 
39, 457 1 39, 457 
75, 366 1 75, 366 || Wayne 
46, 702 1 46,792 || Westmoreland 
r 15, 874 1 15, 874 
2325 11 825 
3 67, 164 1 85182 
4 55, 924 * 55, 924 
1 61, 055 1 61,055 || Wyoming 
2 217,304 4 S 
1 53, 353 1 53, 353 
*| ses) al gg 
1 | 108,347 2 54,173 


An examination of the foregoing appor- 
tionment of representatives indicates quite 
Clearly that in numerous instances the same 
Number of representatives is alloted to un- 
equal numbers of constituents. We realize, 
&s does the Supreme Court of the United 
States, “that it is a practical impossibility 
to legislative districts so that each 
one has an identical number of residents, or 
Citizens, or voters,” and that “mathematical 
exactness or precision is hardly a workable 
Constitutional requirement.” But the 
Present districting scheme does not meet that 
requirement of the 14th amendment which 

no less than substantially equal 
State legislative representation for all citl- 
Zens of all places. 1 

Several vivid examples, by no means ex- 
haustive, illustrate the gross disparities 
Which exist under the act. Twelve counties, 
namely Clearfield, with a population of 81,- 
534; armstrong, with a population of 79,524; 
Centre, with a population of 78,580; Craw- 
ford, with a population of 77,956; Somerset, 
With a population of 77,450; Indiana, with a 
Population of 75,366; Venango, with a popu- 
lation of 65,295; Bradford, with a population 
Of 54,925; McKean, with a population of 
54.517; Columbia, with a population of 
53,489; Carbon, with a population of 52,889; 
and Adams, with a population of 51,906, are 
assigned only one representative each. 
Twelve other counties, namely, Forest, with 
* Population of 4,485; Sullivan, with a pop- 
Ulation of 6,251; Cameron, with a popula- 
— 


Au. at —, 84 S. Ct. at 1390. 
Id. at —, 84 S. Ot. at 1385. 
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[Population ratio based on division by 200: 56,597] 


tion of 17,586; Pike, with a population of 
9,158; Fulton, with a population of 10,597; 
Juniata, with a population of 15,874; Pot- 
ter, with a population of 16,483; Montour, 
with a population of 16,730; Wyoming, with 
a population of 16,813; Snyder, with a popu- 
lation of 25,922; Union, with a population of 
25,646; and Perry, with a population of 
26,582, are also assigned one representative 
each. Furthermore, 13 other counties, rang- 
ing in population from a low of 28,237, to a 
high of 46,792, are also assigned one repre- 
sentative each. These examples show, by 
cursory analysis, the existence of at least 37 
districts which differ widely in population 
but are equal in representation. 

In examining the districts established by 
the act, it is apparent that many population 
disparities resulted from an allocation by 
the legislature of at least one representative 
to each county in the State regardless of the 
population of that county. This allocation 
resulted from the assumption that the here- 
tofore unquestioned pattern of one repre- 
sentative per county was mandated by the 
Pennsylvania constitution, article II, section 
17. Although the Supreme Court of the 
United States has recognized that “a con- 
sideration that appears to be of more sub- 
stance in justifying some deviation from 
population-based representation in legisla- 


Jefferson, 46,792; Warren, 45,582; Mifflin, 
44,348; Bedford, 42,451; Monroe, 39,567; 
Huntingdon, 39,457; Greene, 39,424; Clinton, 
37,619; Clarion, 37,408; Elk, 37,328; Tioga, 
36,614; Susquehanna, 33,137; and Wayne, 
28,237. 
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or political subdivision can be given separate 
representation, regardless of population.” * 
The Supreme Court of the United States has 
stated: 

“Carried too far, a scheme of giving at least 
one seat in one house to each political sub- 
division (for example, to each county) could 
easily result, in many States, in a total sub- 
version of the equal-population principle in 
that legislative body. This would be espe- 
cially true in a State where the number of 
counties is large and many of them are 
sparsely populated, and the number of seats 
in a legislative body being apportioned does 
not tly exceed the number of coun- 
tles. * [I]f, even as a result of a clearly 
rational State policy of according some leg- 
islative representation to political subdivi- 
sions, population is as the con- 
trolling consideration in the apportionment 
of seats in the particular legislative body, 
then the right of all the State's citizens 
to cast an effective and adequately weighted 
vote would be unconstitutionally impaired.” 
Reynolds v. Sims, 377 US. —, —, —, 84 S. Ct. 
1362, 1391-92 (1964). 

Careful consideration of the legislative dis- 
tricting scheme embodied in the Pennsyl- 


‘al v. Sims, — U.S. —, —, 84 8. Ot. 
1362, 1391 (1964). 
3 Ibid. 
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vania Reapportionment Act No. 1, as well as 
the populations of all of Pennsylvania's 
counties, compels us to rule that assignment 
of one seat to each county, regardless of pop- 
ulation, results in the submergence of pop- 
ulation as the controlling consideration in 
apportionment and is offensive to the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
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United States. It must, therefore, be con- 
cluded that the act of January 9, 1964, No. 1 
(which provides for reapportionment of the 
house of representatives), by substantially 
diluting the right to vote of individuals in 
some districts when compared with the 
rights of voters in other districts, ts consti- 
tutionally insufficient. 


[Population ratio per Senator: 226,387) 


200, 767 1 B 1 
255, 1 22 1 
251, 415 1 21 1 
241, 032 1 16 1 
236, 148 1 15 1 
242, 667 1 46 1 
266, 242 1 31 1 
248, 372 1 19 1 
236, 350 1 32 1 
233, 003 1 47 1 
241, 633 1 50 1 
226, 269 1 35 1 
237, 367 1 41 1 
233, 086 1 18 N 1 
222, 104 1 “|o 79, 586 1 
255, 888 1 30 | Blair and Hun —:: — LS 176, 727 1 
297, 266 1 25 | Potter, McKean, Warren Clinton, and Cameron 161, 787 1 
262, 794 1 % | Centre and Clearfield. ...--...--- 2222.22.22 eee 160, 114 1 
253, 888 1 27 156, 706 1 
352, 629 1 2 

346, 972 1 1 
308, 567 1 48 1 
278, 350 1 33 40, 1 
275, 414 1 36 | Bedford, Fulton, and Somerset a 1 
ge : 14 | Carbon, Monroe, Pike, and Wayne 129, 1 


October 15 
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As we have indicated, the Supreme Court 
of the United States has held that reappor- 
tionment of both houses in a bicameral leg- 
islature must be based on population. The 
act of January 9, 1964, No. 2, apportions the 
State senate into senatorial districts, as 
follows: 


Examination of the foregoing senatorial 
districts shows that, in many instances, they 
contain widely varying numbers of people. 
Some examples of gross disparities in popu- 
lation can be cited. The 10th District con- 
sisting of Bucks, with a population of 308,- 
567; the 20th District consisting of Luzerne, 
with a population of 346,972; the 39th Dis- 
trict consisting of Westmoreland, with a 
population of 352,629, are each represented 
by 1 senator. The 14th District consisting of 
Carbon, Monroe, Pike, and Wayne, with a 
population of 129,851; the 36th District con- 
sisting of Bedford, Fulton, and Somerset, 
with a population of 130,498; the 33d District 
consisting of Franklin and Adams, with a 
population of 140,078; the 48th District con- 
sisting of Elk, Forest, Clarion, and Venango, 
with a population of 144,316; the 23d District 
consisting of Bradford, Susquehanna, Tioga, 
Wyoming, and Sullivan, with a population of 
147,740, are each represented by 1 senator. 
In the examples just cited, senators from the 
10th, 20th, and 39th Districts each represent 
more than two times as many people as do 
senators from each of the other districts. 

In v. Sims, 377 US. —, —, 84 8. 
Ct. 1362, 1382 (1964), the Supreme Court of 
the United States said: “If a State should 
provide that the votes of citizens in one part 
of the State should be given 2 times, or 5 
times, or 10 times the weight of votes of 
citizens in another part of the State, it could 
hardly be contended that the right to vote in 
the disfavored areas had not been effectively 
diluted.” 

Careful consideration of the entire legisla- 
tive districting scheme for the Pennsylvania 
Senate, including not only the districts 
which we have cited above, but other dis- 
tricts as well, requires us to conclude that 
the act of January 9, 1964, No. 2, which pro- 
vides for reapportionment of the senate by 
substantially diluting the right to vote of 
individuals in some districts when compared 
with the rights of voters in other districts, 
falls to meet the requirements of the 14th 
ee to the Constitution of he United 

tates, 


vc 


In light of our conclusion that the acts 
of January 9, 1964, Nos. 1 and 2, are con- 
stitutionally insufficient, we have given much 
consideration to the remedy which should 
be granted. Recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States make it 
clear that it is for us to determine “whether 
the imminence of the 1964 * general 
elections requires tLe utilization of the ap- 
portionment scheme contained” in those acts 
notwithstanding their invalidity, as the fol- 
lowing excerpts indicate: 

“Since primary responsibility for legisla- 
tive apportionment rests with the legislature 
itself and since adequate time exists in which 
the Maryland General Assembly can act, the 
Maryland courts need feel obliged to take 
further affirmative action only if the legis- 
lature fails to enact a constitutionally valid 
State legislative apportionment scheme in a 
timely fashion after being afforded a further 
opportunity by the courts to do so. How- 
ever, under no circumstances should the 1966 
election of members of the Maryland Legis- 
lature be permitted to be conducted pur- 
suant to the existing or any other uncon- 
stitutional plan. We therefore reverse the 
Judgment of the Maryland court of appeals, 
and remand the case to that court for further 
proceedings not inconsistent with the views 
stated here and in our opinion in Reynolds 
v. Sims.” Maryland Committee for Fair Rep- 
resentation v. Tawes, 377 U.S. —, —, 84 8. Ct. 
1442, 1452-53 (1964). 

“Since all members of both houses of the 
New York Legislature will be elected in No- 
vember 1964, the court below, acting under 
equitable principles, must now determine 
whether, because of the imminence of that 
election and in order to give the New York 
Legislature an opportunity to fashion a con- 
stitutionally valid legislative apportionment 
plan, it would be desirable to permit the 
1964 election of legislators to be conducted 
pursuant to the existing provisions, or wheth- 
er under the circumstances the effectuation 
of appellants’ right to a properly weighted 


voice in the election of State legislators 
should not be delayed beyond the 1964 elec- 
tion.” WMCA, Inc. v. Lomenzo, 377 U.S. —, 
—, 84 S.Ct. 1418, 1429 (1964). 

“Since the apportionment of seats in the 
Colorado Legislature * * * fails to comport 
with the requirements of the equal protec- 
tion clause, the decision below must be re- 
versed. Beyond what we said in our opinion 
in Reynolds, we express no views on ques- 
tions relating to remedies at the present time. 
On remand, the district court must now de- 
termine whether the imminence of the 1964 
primary and general elections requires that 
utilization of the apportionment scheme con- 
tained in the constitutional amendment be 
permitted, for purposes of those elections, or 
whether the circumstances in Colorado are 
such that appellants’ right to cast adequate- 
ly weighted votes for members of the State 
legislature can practicably be effectuated in 
1964." Lucas v. Forty-Fourth General As- 
sembly of State of Colorado, 377 US. —, — 
—, 84 S. Ot. 1472, 1487-88 (1964). 

It is obvious that the Pennsylvania Legis- 
Iature cannot properly act to reapportion It- 
self in the short time remaining before the 
election of November 3, 1964, and months 
after the April 28, 1964, primary election. 
We do believe, however, that the legislature 
made an earnest effort to reapportion itself 
in 1963. Unfortunately, it was then without 
the benefit of the views of the Supreme Court 
of the United States expressed in the 
Reynolds cases and without an interpreta- 
tion by this Court of important and relevant 
provisions of the Pennsylvania constitution. 
Serious disruption of orderly State election 
processes and basic governmental functions 
would result from immediate action by any 
judicial tribunal r or interfering 
with the normal operation of the election 
machinery at this late date. The legislature 
should not be denied a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to enact new reapportionment legis- 
lation. We, therefore, hold that the 1964 
election of Pennsylvania legislators should 
and must be conducted pursuant to the acts 


1964 


of January 9, 1964, Nos. 1 and 2 Under no 
circumstances, however, may the 1966 elec- 
tion of members of the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature be conducted pursuant to a consti- 
tutionally invalid plan. 

The task of reapportionment is not only 
the responsibility of the legislature; it is also 
& function which can be best accomplished 
by that elected branch of government. The 
composition of the legislature, the knowl- 
edge which its members from every part of 
the State bring to its deliberations, its tech- 
niques for gathering information, and other 


These acts represent considerable im- 
provement over previous legislation. The 
hearing judge, in his findings of fact, said: 

“The last apportionment of the senate 
Prior to the 1963 Apportionment Act afore- 
said was under the act of May 10, 1921, Pub- 
lic Law 449, as amended by act of Apr. 26, 
1923, Public Law 106 (25 P.S. 2201). Under 
said 1921-23 acts, Philadelphia was divided 
into eight senatorial districts, which under 
1921 [sic] population statistics ranged in 
percentage of district population to total 
Philadelphia population from a low of 7.1 
Percent (third district) to a high of 15.6 per- 
cent (eighth district). This imbalance of 
district percentages to total Philadelphia fig- 
ures became successively more marked with 
each decennial census. Under 1960 census 
figures, the range is from a low of 2.5 per- 
dent (third district) to a high of 26.1 percent 
(eighth district)“ 

Under the 1964 act, this imbalance of dis- 
trict percentages in Philadelphia bas been 
largely corrected. (The ratio per senator 
is 226,387—11,319,366 divided by 50). For 
example, the third district with 1 senator now 
has a population of 251,415 while the eighth 
district has a population of 248,372. Several 
Other examples of districts in which imbal- 
ances were corrected are: District No. 38, 
which had a population of 134,345 per sena- 
tor, now has a population of 233,003 per 
Senator; district No. 40, which had a popu- 
lation of 328,712, now has a population of 
241,633 per senator; district No. 42, which 
had a population of 109,140, now has a popu- 
lation of 226,269 per senator; district No. 
43, which had a population of 157,955, now 

& population of 237,367 per senator; 
district No. 44, which had a population of 
338,549, now has a population of 233,086; 
district No. 45 which had a population of 
509,886, now has a population of 222,104. 

In the house of representatives, where the 
Tatio per representative is 54,150 (11,319,366 
divided among 209 members) or 56,597 (if 
the population is divided by 200), mariy 
Population disparities were lessened. Sev- 
eral examples can be cited: District No. 2 
in Allegheny County, which had a population 
Of 29.883 per representative, now has a pop- 
ulation of 50,690 per representative; district 
No. 3 in Allegheny County, which had a pop- 
ulation of 38,804, now has a population of 
49,644 per representative; district No. 15 in 
Allegheny County, which had a population of 
75,506, now has a population of 51,086 per 
representative; district No. 16 in Allegheny 
County, which had a population of 74,465, 
now has a population of 50,322 per repre- 
sentative; Beaver County District No. 1, 
Which had a population of 76,152, now has a 
Population of 51,261; district No. 2 in Bucks 
County, which had a population of 139,293, 
now has a population of 71,662; district No. 
26 in Philadelphia County, which had a pop- 
Ulation of 36,459, now has a population of 
80,105; district No. 1 in Chester County, 
Which had a population of 49,034, now has 
& population of 52,912; while district No. 2 
in Chester County, which had a population 
Of 80,787, now has a population of 52,392; 
and district No. 3 in Delaware County, which 
had a tion of 90,026, now has a popu- 
lation of 58,485. 
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factors inherent in the legislative process, 
make it the most appropriate body for the 
drawing of lines dividing the State into sen- 
atorial and representative districts. We ex- 
pect, therefore, that the general assembly 
will enact reapportionment legislation in 
accordance with constitutional require- 
ments. 
vir 


In order to prevent undue confusion on 
the part of those who are assigned the pri- 
task of reapportionment, we feel com- 
pelled to discuss several provisions of the 
constitution of Pennsylvania as well as to 
comment upon certain aspects of the opin- 
fon filed by the district court. 

Article II, section 16, of the Pennsylvania 
constitution, which relates to senatorial 
districts, provides: 

“The State shall be divided into 50 sena- 
torial districts of compact and contiguous 
territory as nearly equal in population as 
may be, and each district shall be entitled to 
elect one senator. Each county containing 
one or more ratios of population shall be en- 
titled to one senator for each ratio, and to 
an additonal senator for a surplus popula- 
tion exceeding three-fifths of a ratio, but no 
county shall form a separate district unless 
it shall contain four-fifths of a ratio, except 
where the adjoining counties are each enti- 
tied to one or more Senators, when such 
county may be assigned a senator on less 
than four-fifths and and exceeding one-half 
of a ratio; and no county shall be divided 
unless entitled to two or more Senators. No 
city or county shall be entitled to separate 
representation exceeding one-sixth of the 
whole number of senators. No ward, bor- 
ough, or township shall be divided in the 
formation of a district. The senatorial ratio 
shall be ascertained by dividing the whole 
population of the State by the number 50.“ 

The first sentence of section 16 embraces 
fully the population principle expressed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the Reynolds cases. The Constitution’s in- 
tention to make population the starting 
point and controlling criterion in senatorial 
districting is manifest and mandatory. It 
acknowledges what the Supreme Court of the 
United States has also acknowledged, “that it 
is a practical impossibility to arrange legis- 
lative districts so that each one has an 
identical number of residents, or citizens, or 
voters.“ by providing that the senatorial 
districts “should so as nearly equal in popu- 
lation as may be.“ But this phrase cannot 
and must not be construed to permit substan- 
tial dilution of the right to vote. It is our 
view that section 16, when construed as a 
whole, demands that Senate apportionment 
legislation respect county lines and lines of 
other political subdivisions (such as wards, 

hs, and townships), insofar as pos- 
sible, without doing violence to the popula- 
tion principle enunciated by the first sen- 
tence of section 16 and also by the 14th 
amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
The Supreme Court of the United States has 
said: 

“A State may legitimately desire to main- 
tain the integrity of various political sub- 
divisions, insofar as possible, and provide 
for compact districts of contiguous territory 
in designing a legislative apportionment 
scheme. Valid considerations may underlie 
such aims, Indiscriminate districting, with- 
out any regard for political subdivision or 
natural or historical boundary lines, may be 
little more than an open invitation to par- 
tisan gerrymandering. * * * Whatever the 
means of accomplishment, the overriding 
objective must be substantial equality of 
population among the various districts, so 
that the vote of any citizen is approximately 
equal in weight to that of any other citizen 


= Reynolds v. Sims, — U.S. —, —, 84 Su- 
preme Court 1362, 1390 (1964). 
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in the State.“ Reynolds v. Sims, 377 U.S. —, 
84 Supreme Court 1362, 1390 (1964). 

We hold, therefore, that article II. section 
16, of the Pennsylvania constitution requires 
that senatorial reapportionment legislation 
must maintain the integrity of counties and 
other political subdivisions, insofar as pos- 
sible, and must provide for compact districts 
of contiguous territory, subject always to the 
overriding objective and mandate that such 
districts shall be “as nearly equal in popula- 
tion as may be.” We must emphasize that, if 
necessary, any political subdivision or subdi- 
visions may be divided or combined in the 
formation of districts where the population 


- principle cannot otherwise be satisfied. 


Furthermore, the number of senators per 
political subdivision may not be limited if 
such limitation violates the equal-population 
principle. 

Article II, section 17, of the Pennsylvania 
constitution, which relates to the house of 
representatives, provides: 

“The members of the house of representa- 
tives shall be apportioned among the several 
counties, on a ratio obtained by dividing the 
population of the State as ascertained by the 
most recent U.S. census by 200. Every county 
containing less than five ratios shall have 
one representative for every full ratio, and an 
additional representative when the surplus 
exceeds half a ratio; but each county shall 
have at least one representative. Every 
county containing five ratios or more shall 
have one representative for every full ratio. 
Every city containing a population equal to a 
ratio shall elect separately its proportion of 
the representatives allotted to the county in 
which it is located. Every city entitled to 
more than 4 representatives, and every county 
having over 100,000 inhabitants shall be di- 
vided into districts of compact and con- 
tiguous territory, each district to elect its 
proportion of representatives according to its 
population, but no district shall elect more 
than 4 representatives.” 

It is clear that the first sentence of sec- 
tion 17 is in accord with the requirements 
of the Federal Constitution. It expressly 
recognizes the equal-population principle as 
the controlling factor in apportioning the 
house of representatives. Division of the 
population of the State by 200 supplies “a 
ratio” and a starting point in the construc- 
tion of districts. In contrast to section 16 
which provides for a fixed number; i.e., “50 
senatorial districts” with each district “en- 
titled to elect one senator,” nothing in sec- 
tion 17 precludes the establishment of a 
house or representatives consisting of more 
than 200 members, provided, of course, the 
equal-population rule is observed. 

The requirement that apportionment 
should be among the several counties fur- 
ther signifies an intention to respect county 
lines and to utilize counties as units of 
representation to the maximum extent con- 
sistent with the equal-population principle. 
Indeed, section 17, when considered as a 
whole, demands that the boundaries of all 
political subdivisions be respected when not 
in conflict with the overriding population 
principle. It must be interpreted to require 
that counties with small populations, if nec- 
essary, be joined with other counties for the 
purpose of electing and sharing a representa- 
tive. We hold that no provision of section 
17 prohibits the division or combination of 
counties in the formation of districts where 
the population principle cannot otherwise be 
satisfied. 


Although the opinion of the district court 
sought to anticipate some of the require- 
ments laid down by recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, we 
feel that it differs in some material respects 
from the views contained in those controlling 
decisions. Throughout the district court's 
opinion runs the theme that if there is 
equality of representation as between rural 
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groups of counties on the one hand and 
urban groups of counties on the other, ‘then 
Pennsylvania will be apportioned constitu- 
tionally With this theme we cannot agree. 
Unconstitutional discrimination may exist 
irrespective of the rural or urban character 
of the underrepresented or overrepresented 
district. Those whose task it is to reap- 
portion the Pennsylvania Legislature must 
approach their assignment with the under- 
standing that the are to create districts 
which are as nearly equal in population as 
is practicable. 

“By holding that as a Federal constitu- 
tional requisite both houses of a State legis- 
lature must be apportioned on a popula- 
tion basis, we mean that the equal protec- 
tion clause requires that a State make an 
honest and good faith effort to construct 
districts, in both houses of its legislature, 
as nearly of equal population as is prac- 
ticable.” v. Sims, 377 US. —, —, 
84 S. Ct. 1362, 1389-1390 (1964). 

Furthermore, the district court announced 
that it would not invalidate unequal repre- 
sentation resulting from use of the county 
as a district, provided that the disparity from 
the norm does not exceed one-half of a ratio. 
In our view, the establishment of a rigid 
mathematical standard is inappropriate in 
evaluating the constitutional validity of a 
State legislative apportionment scheme. In 
Roman v. Sincock, 377 US. —, — n. 21, 84 
S. Ct, 1462, 1470 n. 21 (1964), the Supreme 
Court pointed out that the lower court in 
that case had suggested that population- 
based variance ratios smaller than 1½ to 1 
would presumably comport with minimal 
constitutional requisites, while ratios in ex- 
cess thereof would necessarily involve devia- 
tions from population-based apportionment 
too extreme to be constitutionally sustain- 
able. The Court said: 

“Our affirmation of the decision below is 
not meant to indicate approval of the district 
court's attempt to state in mathematical lan- 
guage the constitutionally permissable 
bounds of discretion in deviating from ap- 
portionment according to population. In our 
view the problem does not lend itself to 
any such uniform formula, and it is neither 
practicable nor desirable to establish rigid 
mathematical standards for evaluating the 
constitutional validity of a State legislative 
apportionment scheme under the equal pro- 
tection clause. Rather, the proper judicial 
approach is to ascertain whether, under the 
particular circumstances existing in the in- 
dividual State whose legislative apportion- 
ment is at issue, there has been a faithful 
adherence to a plan of population-based rep- 
resentation, with such minor deviations only 
as may occur in g certain factors 
that are free from any taint of arbitrariness 
or discrimination.” 

Finally, the opinion of the district court 
declared that there is a discrimination in 
voting power when voters may, by reason 
of the arrangement of legislative districts, 
vote for two, or three, or even four repre- 
sentatives, while others are restricted to vot- 
ing for one only. Language which appears 
in the opinion of Chief Justice Warren in 
Reynolds, and other cases, indicates that the 
presence of some multimember districts in 
one legislative house is not per se uncon- 
stitutional: 


* This, of course, is not so, since inequali- 
ties may exist between urban or rural dis- 
tricts themselves. 
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“One body could be composed of single- 
member districts while the other could have 
at least some multimember districts.” Rey- 
nolds v. Sims, 377 U.S. —, —, 84 S. Ct. 1362, 
1389 (1964). 

“Single-member districts may be the rule 
in one State, while another State might de- 
sire to achieve some flexibility by creating 
multimember or floterial districts.” Id. at 
—, 84 S. Ct. at 1390. 

“We do not intimate that apportionment 
schemes which provide for the at-large elec- 
tion of a number of legislators from a county, 
or any political subdivision, are constitution- 
ally defective." Lucas v. Forty-Fourth Gen- 
eral Assembly of State of Colorado, 377 US. 
—n. 21, 84 S. Ct. 1472, 1483 n. 21 (1964). 


While we do not believe that the creation 
of multimember districts of itself, would 
violate the Federal Constitution simply be- 
cause the voters in a particular district 
(where justified by population) would vote 
for two or more representatives while those 
in another district would vote for a lesser 
number, we do believe that a legislative 
scheme which creates single-member dis- 
tricts and multimember districts in an ar- 
bitrary manner would be objectionable. We 
would agree with the district court, however, 
that in the absence of any reasonable jus- 
tification (historical or otherwise), such dis- 
tricting might be the result of gerryman- 
dering for partisan advantage and, in that 
event, would be arbitrary and capricious. In 
light of the constitutional pitfalls inherent 
in such a districting scheme, it would be 
more prudent to approach the matter of ap- 
portionment by setting up single-member 
districts unless valid and compelling reasons 
exist which require the creation of some 
multimember districts. 

Our interpretation of the relevant provi- 
sions of the Pennsylvania Constitution 
makes mandatory only such requirements as 
are in harmony with the 14th amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. We 
hope the difficult and complex task of the 
legislature will be clarified by he guidelines 
set out in this opinion as well as by the 
Reynolds cases. 

We have indicated that it is our expecta- 
tion that the legislature will proceed in 
timely fashion to enact reapportionment laws 
which conform to constitutional require- 
ments. We must recognize, however, that 
if the general assembly fails to act in a 
timely fashion, we shall be obliged to take 
nec afirmative action to insure that 
the 1966 election of Pennsylvania legislators 
will be conducted pursuant to a constitu- 
tionally valid plan. Proper regard for our 
responsibility compels us to retain jurisdic- 
tion of this matter pending legislative 
action.“ 
` Should the legislature fall to enact a con- 
stitutionally valid plan of reapportionment 
as soon as practical, but not later than Sep- 
tember 1, 1965, we shall take such action as 
may be appropriate in light of the then ex- 
isting situation. 

Jurisdiction retained in accordance with 
this opinion. Mr. Chief Justice Bell joins n 
the opinion of the court and also files a con- 
curring opinion. 


* Since a new scheme of legislative dis- 
tricting for the entire State, including Bucks 
County, must be devised in accordance with 
the principles we have outlined, it is un- 
necessary for us to reach the specific issues 
raised by the intervenors. 
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In THE SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
MIDDLE DISTRICT, Harry K. BUTCHER, 6069 
DREXEL ROAD, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYL- 
VANTIA; Donap C. RUBEL, 606 WESTVIEW 
AVENUE, PHILADLEPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA; AND 
ANNE D. MCKINLEY, Apr. 293, CARL MACK- 
LEY APARTMENTS, “M” AND BRISTOL STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA 24, PENNSYLVANIA; CITIZENS, 
DULY QUALIFIED ELECTORS AND TAXPAYERS 
or THE COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
AND OF THE CITY AND COUNTY or PHILA- 
DELPHIA, FOR THEMSELVES AND FOR ANY 
OTHER TAXPAYERS AND ELECTORS WHO May 
Desire To JOIN As PARTIES-PLAINTIFFS, 
PLAINTIFFS, v. GEORGE I. BLOOM, SECRETARY 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
SUCCESSOR TO E. JAMES TRIMARCHI, JR., DE- 
FENDANT—GEORGE T, KELTON AND JACK 
Smorr, INTERVENORS—NO. 198, MISCELLANE- 
OUS DOCKET—CERTIORARI From THE COURT 
OF COMMON PLEAS OF DAUPHIN COUNTY, 
No. 151, COMMONWEALTH DOCKET, 1962 


CONCURRING OPINION 
(By C. J. Bell) 


I join in the very able opinion which 
Justice Roberts has written for the court. 
However, I am im to express addi- 
tional views in the faint hope that one or 
more Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States may thereby be induced to 
change or modify their viewpoint on the 
subject of reapportionment. 

I shall first discuss the question of con- 
stitutionality and then the point which I 
believe the Supreme Court of the United 
States has overlooked—namely, the depriva- 
tion and dilution of the voice, the vote, and 
the representation of minority groups as a 
result of that Court's recent reapportionment 
decisions. 

The new concept of reapportionment and 
the justiciablity by courts of questions -of 
congressional and legislative redistricting, 
commenced with Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S. 186, 
which held that State apportionment and re- 
apportionment presented a justiciable ques- 
tion, The limited effect of Baker v. Carr was 
pointed out by Chief Justice Warren in 
Reynolds v. Sims, 377 U.S. 533, 556: “In 
Baker * * * We intimated no view as to the 
proper constitutional standards for evaluat- 
ing the validity of a State legislative appor- 
tionment scheme.” 

The appealing slogan which is now so often 
relied upon, namely, “one person, one vote,” 
was first.enunciated in Gray v. Sanders, 372 
U.S. 368, 381, and reiterated in Reynolds v. 
Sims, supra, page 558. This slogan is sus- 
ceptible of so many different meanings that 
it is in reality meaningless. Every person 
who is qualified to vote is entitled, of course. 
to one yote and one vote only; but in scores 
of different matters, in business, in public 
affairs, in Government, in senatorial and in 
presidential elections and in practical life, 
the result is often not based or decided solely 
on arithmetic, and the vote of one person 
is sometimes more important and weightier 
than the votes of many or of all those op- 
posed. No contention of “dilution” can 
alter these practicalities of life. 

In Reynolds v. Sims and in the five ac- 
companying decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States construing the equal 
protection clause of the 14th amendment 
(and incidentally the race and color pro- 
visions of the 15th amendment) to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the Court 
clarified and expanded what it meant by 
“one person, one vote.“ It held, inter alia, 
that in a bicameral legislature each house 
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must be apportioned or districted (1) sub- 
stantially in accordance with population; 
and (2) (a) with out invidious apportion- 
ment, or (b) dilution of the vote of ciltzens 
Uving in one part of the State or in one 
district or political unit of the State, as com- 
pared with others. 

Furthermore, Reynolds v. Sims, supra; and 
The Maryland Committee v. Tawes, — U.S. 
—, 84 S.Ct, 1442; and Gray v. Sanders, 372 
U.S. 368, 381; and FM. C A. v. Lomenzo, — 
U.S, —, 84 S.Ct. 1418; decided, in effect, that 
it was unconstitutional for the people of a 
State or for a State legislature to allot one 
representative or one senator to each of the 
counties or political divisions in that State, 
even though additional representatives or 
senators were allotted to the more populous 
counties or political divisions. The Court 
also rejected any analogy to the electoral col- 
lege or to the Congress of the United States— 
in the latter, the Constitution allots (as 
everyone knows) two Senators to each State 
and at least one Representative to each State 
regardless of population. It is with a heavy 
heart, therefore, that I am compelled, by the 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, to hold that certain 
of section 16 and section 17 of article II of 
the (nearly) century old constitution of 
Pennsylvania are unconstitutional. Under 
the form and kind of government established 
by our constitution, Pennsylvania has grown 
prosperous and great, and our people, with 
rare exceptions, have been satisfied, happy 
and proud to have such a Republican form of 
government. 

It can be accurately said that no decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the last hundred years has ever disturbed, 
dismayed, and confused Congressmen, legisla- 
tors, Governors, judges, lawyers, and ordinary 
citizens as has the novel and revolutionary 
decision in the Reynolds group of cases. The 
form and scheme of Government of the 
United States, which at various times has 
been the admiration of the civilized world, 
‘Was created and based upon the foundation 
rock of three separate, independent, yet in- 
tertwined, coordinate, coequal branches of 
Government, with its inherent fundamental 
concept of checks and balances. Under the 
Constitution of the United States: (1) The 
executive branch administers our Govern- 
ment and “takes care that the laws be faith- 


(and the legislature 
of each State) are solely vested with the 
legislative power, namely, the power to enact 
laws and legislation; (3) the third branch, 
namely, the courts, are vested with the power 
and duty to interpret the Constitution and 
the laws—not to execute or enact or revise 
the laws or the Constitution, beneficial as 
that would sometimes be. This, our revered 
system of government,’ with its basic funda- 
Mentals of checks and balances, has been 
Tadically changed by the recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court which, under the guise of 
interpretation (and in the belief that their 
actions and decisions are in the best interest 
of our country) have amended and rewritten 
the Constitution of the United States and 
invalidated the constitutions of most of the 
States of the Union. 

The Supreme Court has, in effect, declared 
unconstitutional and invalidated and out- 
lawed the present allocation of Congressmen, 
Representatives, and State senators in near- 
ly every State in the Union—especially those 
States which have a bicameral government, 
or base their allocations of Congressmen, 


1 Contrary to superficial thinkers and com- 
mentators and slogan creators, our country 
has republican (not democratic) form of gov- 
ernment, with a democratic way of life. 
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Representatives, and State senators on a 
county or similar political unit basis. Un- 
der no provision of the Constitution of the 
United States nor of the constitution of 
Pennsylvania is the Supreme Court of the 
United States a super Congress or a super 
legislature, nor is it given the right or power 
to amend or rewrite the Constitution of the 
United States or the constitution of Penn- 
sylvania. That right and power is, without 
the slightest doubt, reserved to the people 
of the United States, or to Congress, or to 
the States. Notwithstanding a little lip serv- 
ice as to the right of a State legislature to 
divide a State into different districts for the 
senate and the house and also for different 
terms—provided there is no invidious or un- 
fair districting and no dilution of votes— 
the Court completely disregards and discards 
history, tradition, geography, local interests 
and local problems, differences in dialects 
and language, in customs, in ideas and ideals 
in each State and also in many parts of each 
State. In lieu and in derogation thereof, 
the Court requires Congressmen and Repre- 
sentatives and State senators to be districted 
and selected solely on an arithmetical pop- 
ulation basis, i.e., substantially equal in each 
political district or political division. 

One of the tragic results which we believe 
has been overlooked by that Court's majority 
is that this newly devised form of represent- 
ative Government will almost inevitably de- 
prive minority groups of a fair and effective 
representation in legislative halls of their 
principles, customs, traditions, their parti- 
cular problems and desired solutions, and 
the preservation of their cherished way of 
life. Their interests will not only be diluted, 
they will be in practical effect, frequently 
completely ignored. 

This is so far removed and so different 
from what the people in each State of the 
United States have believed in and cherished 
and on which they have for a century or 
more based their Government and their way 
of life, that in the words of Justice Harlan 
this brand new interpretation of the equal 
protection clause finds no support and no 
home in the Constitution of the United 
States? and is “incredible.” 


Surely, the unjust and unjustifiable leg- 
islative apportionments, as well as the po- 
litical gerrymandering in certain States or 
in certain political divisions of a State, can 
be declared unconstitutional and prohibited 
without this wholesale destruction of the 
age-old just and cherished form of govern- 
ment which has prevailed in nearly every 
State in the Union. With due respect, isn't 
the Court's cure worse than the disease? 

My views and my fears are not imaginary. 
They are supported by public expressions in 
Congress, in State legislatures, in the press 
and news media throughout our country, 
and most importantly, by Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. For 
example: In Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S. 186, 267, 
Justice Frankfurter in his dissenting opinion 
characterized the Court’s decision (on the 
subject of reapportionment) as * * a 
massive repudiation of the experience of our 
whole past in asserting destructively novel 
judicial power.. 


I the Supreme Court (majority) were 
logical, would they not have to hold that 
nearly every law passed and nearly every 
appropriation made in the last hundred 
years by an unconstitutionally created and 
unconstitutionally elected Congress and by 
an unconstitutionally created and elected 
State legislature, are unconstitutional and 
void? And how in logic can an unconstitu- 
tional Congress or an unconstitutional State 
legislature statutorily provide for valid and 
constitutional elections? 
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In Reynolds v. Sims, 377 US., supra, Jus- 
tice Harlan, in his dissenting opinion, said 
(pp. 607, 614-615, 625): 

“It is incredible that Congress would have 
exacted ratification of the 14th amendment 
as the price of readmission, would have stud- 
ied the State constitution for compliance 
with the amendment, and would then have 
disregarded violations of it. 

Today's decisions are refuted by the lan- 
guage of the amendment which they con- 
strue and by the inference fairly to be drawn 
from subsequently enacted amendments. 
They are unequivocally refuted by history 
and by consistent theory and practice from 
the time of the adoption of the 14th amend- 
ment until today. 

“The consequence of today’s decision is 
that in all but the handful of States which 
may already satisfy the new requirements 
the local district court or it may be the 
State courts are given blanket authority 
and the constitutional duty to supervise ap- 
portionment of the State legislatures. It is 
difficult to imagine a more intolerable and 
inappropriate interference by the judiciary 
with the independent legislatures of the 
States. 

“For when, in the name of constitutional 
interpretation, the Court adds something to 
the Constitution? that was deliberately ex- 
cluded from it, the Court in reality substi- 
tutes its view of what should be so for the 
amending process.” 

In Lucas v. Colorado General Assembly, — 
U.S. — 84 S. Ct. 1472, and TM. O. A., Inc, v. 
Lomenzo, supra, Justice Stewart, joined by 
Justice Clark, termed the majority reap- 
portionment decision woefully wrong and 
further said (pp. 1429-1431): 

“To put the matter plainly, there is noth- 
ing in all the history of this Court's deci- 
sions which supports this constitutional rule. 
The Court’s draconian pronouncement, which 
makes unconstitutional the legislatures of 
most of the 50 States, finds no support in 
the words of the Constitution, in any prior 
decision of this Court, or in the 175-year 
political history of our Federal Union. With 
all respect, I am convinced these decisions 
mark a long step backward into that unhepg 
py era when a majority of the members 
this Court were thought by many to have 
convinced themselves and each other that 
the demands of the Constitution were to be 
measured not by what it says, but by thẹir 
own notions of wise political theory. The 
rule announced today is at odds with long- 
established principles of constitutional ad- 
Judication under the equal protection clause, 
and it stifles values of local individuality 
and initiative vital to the character of the 
Federal Union which it was the genius of our 
Constitution to create. 

“Instead, the Court says that the require- 
ments of the equal protection clause can be 
met in any State only by the uncritical, sim- 
plistic, and heavy-handed application of 
sixth-grade arithmetic.” 

In Wesberry v. Sanders, 376 U.S. 1, Justice 
Harlan, dissenting, said (pp. 20-22, 42, 48): 

“I had not expected to witness the day 
when the Supreme Court of the United States 
would render a decision which casts grave 
doubt on the constitutionality of the com- 
position of the house of representatives. It 
is not an exaggeration to say that such is 
the effect of today’s decision. The Court’s 
holding that the Constitution requires States 
to select representatives either by elections 
at large or by elections in districts composed 
‘as nearly as is practicable’ of equal popula- 
tion places in jeopardy the seats of almost all 
the members of the present house of repre- 
sentatives. 


We may add “or subtracts something 
from the Constitution.” 
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“Thus, today’s decision impugns the valid- 
ity of the election of 398 Representatives 
from 37 States, leaving a constitutional 
House of 37 Members now sitting. 

“Only a demonstration which could not be 
avoided would justify this Court in rendering 
a decision the effect of which, inescapably as 
I see it, is to declare constitutionally defective 
the very composition of a coordinate branch 
of the Federal Government. The Court's 
opinion not only fails to make such a demon- 
stration. It is unsound logically on its face 
and demonstrably unsound historically. 

“The constitutional right which the Court 
creates is manufactured out of whole cloth, 

“The claim for judicial relief in this case 
strikes at one of the fundamental doctrines 
of our system of government, the separation 
of powers. In upholding that claim, the 
Court attempts to effect reforms in a field 
which the Constitution, as plainly as can be, 
has committed exclusively to the political 
process. 

“This Court, no less than all other branches 
of the Government, is bound by the Consti- 
tution. * * * The stability of this institution 
ultimately depends not only upon its being 
alert to keep the other branches of govern- 
ment within constitutional bounds but 
equally upon recognition of the limitations 
on the Court's own functions in the constitu- 
tional system.” 

Cf. also, Justice Black's dissenting Opinion 
in Jackson v. Denno, — U.S. —, 12 L. Ed. 2d. 
908, where he said (page 934): “I think that 
the New York law here held invalid is in full 
accord with all the guarantees of the Fed- 
eral Constitution and that it should not be 
held invalid by this Court because of a be- 
lief that the Court can improve on the Con- 
stitution.” 

See also, Justice Clark's dissenting opinion 
in Fay v. Nota, 372 U.S. 391, where he said 
(p. 445): “* But the Court today in 
releasing Noia makes an ‘abrupt break’ not 
only with the Constitution and the statute 
but also with its past decisions, disrupting 
the delicate balance of federalism so fore- 
most in the minds of the Founding Fathers 
and so uniquely important in the field of law 
enforcement.” 

Compare also, Justice Stewart's dissenting 
opinion in Escobedo v. Illinois, — U.S. —, 12 
L. Ed. 2d 977, where he said (p. 988) that 
the majority decision was “supported by no 
stronger authority than its own rhetoric”; 
and that “the Court perverts those precious 
constitutional guarantees.” 

To summarize: Section 16 and section 17 
of article II of the constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania and the act of January 9, 1964, No. 1, 
Public Law —, 25 PS sec, 2221 (Supp. 1963), 
are unconstitutional, The creation of sena- 
torial and legislative and (by virtue of au- 
thority from Congress), congressional dis- 
tricts is a matter for the legislature and not 
for the courts. The number, composition, 
and experience of the legislature in this 
field is far greater than that of the courts, 
which are not only devoid of “apportionment 
powers” but have far fewer facilities and far 
less resources and are far less qualified than 
a legislature. 

I would require the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania to enact a constitutionally valid 
plan of reapportionment as soon as prac- 
tical, but not later than September 1, 1965. 
The new Reapportionment Act should pro- 
vide substantially as follows: “The State 
shall be divided into 50 senatorial districts 
of compact and contiguous territory as nearly 
equal in population as is practicable and 
each district shall be entitled to elect one 
senator, who shall serve for a period of 4 
years. No county or political subdivision 
shall be divided in the formation of a dis- 
trict unless the practicalities compel such 
division. 

“The house of representatives shall be 
elected for a period of 2 years, For purposes 
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of representation in the house of repre- 
sentatives, the State shall be divided into 
legislative districts of compact and contig- 
uous territory and the number of represen- 
tatives in each district shall be determined 
on as nearly as is practicable an equal ratio 
of population basis. Except when entitled 
to more than one representative, no county 
shall be divided in the formation of a district 
unless the practicalities compel such divi- 
sion.” 

The foregoing requirements are necessarily 
subject to any change or modification or 
clarification of the views or mandates of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In the 
meantime, this Court should retain jurisdic- 
tion of the subject matter of apportionment 
and reapportionment.* 


As Chief Justice Warren said in Maryland 
Committee v. Tawes, 372 U.S. supra, at pages 
1451-1452: “We applaud the willingness of 
State courts to assume Jurisdiction and ren- 
der decision in cases involving challenges to 
State legislative apportionment schemes. 
However, in determining the validity of a 
State's apportionment plan, the same Fed- 
eral constutional standards are applicable 
whether the matter is litigated in a Federal 
or a State court.” 


Notice of Change of Office and New Gov- 
ernment Telephone Number 
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HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing information to the constituents 
of my congressional district to the 
change of my daily office hours and also 
the new Government telephone number 
of our Pittsburgh office: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Frrenps: The present session of Con- 
gress has now adjourned, after being in 
sèssion since January. We are now trans- 
ferring our Washington office records to 
our Pittsburgh office, as a new Congress 
is elected on November 3, to begin sessions 
in January 1965. 

It has been a busy session in changing 
times for all of us, and I have tried hard, 
sincerely to represent the people of our 
district, and our good country. 

As many of our. people in our district 
have asked me to help them on their prob- 
lems and to in close touch with our 
district, my Pittsburgh office is now open 
6 days a week through the fall to serve 
you. 

I am keeping your name on my personal 
list for our new congressional district, and 
want you to feel free to call on me for 
any advice or friendly assistance that our 
Office staff and I can give regarding our 
Federal Government in Washington. It is 
a pleasure to be of service to you personally 
at any time. 

With my good regards, 
Jim FULTON. 


(Nore—Same Pittsburgh office—but new 
Government phone No. 644-2876. New Fed- 
eral Buliding scheduled opening now post- 
poned indefinitely.) 
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Self-Help by New Jersey Engineers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, due to the rapid advances of 
technology in the space age, even highly 
skilled engineers are often faced with the 
problem of technological obsolescence. 
This sophisticated form of the problem 
of automation has affected a number of 
the trained and talented men and women 
in New Jersey’s electronics industry. 

Therefore, I was particularly pleased 
to learn of the effort being made by the 
Association of Scientists and Profession- 
al Engineering Personnel to meet this 
problem head on. The association, col- 
lective bargaining representative for 
more than 1,500 scientists and engineers 
employed by RCA, has set up a program 
of advanced courses to train its members 
in the newest fields of electronic engi- 
neering. This “technical developments 
program” is in the finest tradition of 
American initiative and self-help and 
deserves the highest praise. 

I am sure my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in the letter I received describing 
this program and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be included in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ASSOCIATION OF SCIENTISTS AND 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERING PERSONNEL, 
Camden, N.J., August 27, 1964. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILAaus: The problems of 
your constituents which ensue from auto- 
mation, the relocation of plants and result- 
ing unemployment usually find their way 
to your office by letter, through individuals, 
or from representatives of those affected. 
This letter is*different. It does not pre- 
sent a problem—it is concerned with one or- 
ganization's efforts toward solving a problem. 

Our association is the collective-bargain- 
ing representative of more than 1,500 scien- 
tists and engineers employed by the Radio 
Corp. of America at plants located in Cam- 
den and Moorestown, NJ. As an organiza- 
tion we have faced the growing problem of 
“scientific and engineering obsolescence” 
which results from the tremendously rapid 
advances made in the fields of science and 
engineering. As an example, those engi- 
neers who have been engaged in research and 
development of electron tubes for radio and 
television have found that the development 
of the transistor has all but eliminated the 
need for their particular skills. The de- 
mands of our space program have brought 
into being a kind of technology which was 
not dreamed of a few years ago. 

Our association has created a technical 
development program to provide at least one 
means by which to counteract the serious 
problem of loss of employment by hun- 
dreds of our highly skilled professional mem- 
bers. The courses outlined in the enclosed 
brochure are taught by some of our mem- 
bers who have achieved a high degree of 
recognition as experts in their respective 
fields. Some of the courses being offered 
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are so advanced that they are not available 
in local colleges or universities. 

In brief, our program is designed to ad- 
vance the technical competency of our 
members so that they can meet the chal- 
lenge presented by the dynamic progress of 
their profession and the fluctuations in em- 
phasis between defense production, indus- 
trial electronic growth, and commercial elec- 
tronic products. 

Our initial experiments with this type of 
program earlier this year haye demonstrated 
the validity of our assumption that we have 
found at least a part of the answer to this 
serious problem. We hope that others may 
be encouraged to take similar steps in this 
direction and that more gains can be made 
in combating the technical, social, and eco- 
nomic waste represented by engineering 
manpower employment cutbacks. 

If you desire any further information con- 
cerning these programs, or if you feel that 
our experiences can be of help to other or- 
ganizations or groups or to legislative com- 
mittees concerned with these problems, we 
shall be happy to provide representatives 
who can present the details of this program 
and our organization. 

Your reactions or comments would be sin- 
cerely appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
HAROLD J. AMMOND, 
Program Advisor. 


Report to the People of the Fifth District 
of Kansas, 88th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, the 2d 
Session of the 88th Congress has come 
to an end and I feel that I owe a duty to 
the people of my district to submit a 
report to them of the actions of this Con- 
gress and the part I have played therein. 

I have always believed that, to be an 
effective Congressman, one must not only 
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t authorization (H.R. 2440), which authorized $15, 
e ar. 13, 1963. This bill included funds for the RS-70 piane and 
ÉS supplemental appropriation (H.R. 5517) which was to restore $450,000, 


* e a R. 5389): This bill authorized the issuance of $1 F. 
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know his district, the problems of his 
District, but also the “thinking” of the 
people whom he represents. As a Con- 
gressman for the past 2 years and prior 
to that as an assistant to two Kansas 
Senators, I think I know my district, its 
problems and what must be done. I have 
known no other job than to shuffle back 
and forth between Kansas and Washing- 
ton serving my State and my district in 
the Nation’s Capital. 

So that I may know the views of the 
people I represent—and so they might 
know my thinking—I have been in con- 
stant contact through comprehensive 
questionnaires, weekly newsletters, radio 
reports, news releases and visits back to 
the district. I have maintained district 
offices with full-time employees for the 
convenience of my constituents so that 
their problems can be more expeditiously 
and effectively served. Through these 
means of communication together with a 
steady flow of correspondence it has been 
possible for me to understand my district, 
my constituency and vice versa. 

Although the primary duty of a Con- 
gressman is to assist in the formulation 
of legislative solutions to the knotty 
economic, social, and political problems 
that confront our Nation, State, and his 
district. A Member of Congress must al- 
ways stand ready and willing to assist 
any citizen or community who may need 
help. He must be ready and willing to 
assist any citizen who has a grievance and 
feels that he is getting unfair treatment 
at the hands of some Federal agency. 

Thousands of requests have been re- 
ceived by me during the past 19 months 
requesting information regarding Gov- 
ernment programs, grants-in-aid, social 
security, veterans’ benefits, welfare, 
school aid, hospital and nursing home 
assistance, agricultural bulletins, debate 
materials, and so forth. You name it 
and we have received a letter about it. 

Over 3,500 letters have been received 
from individuals having problems relat- 
ing to social security, veterans’ benefits, 
immigration, passports, Indian claims, 


Summary of bill 


000,000 for 


Government- 
ill to increase the national debt limit to 


armament . en 
Spare 17 wert 3 evelopment, 
y000 for the accelerated q public works. program (WPA spelled 


‘ederal Reserve notes to replace $1 silver certificates. It 
viding for the withdrawal atthe lant kind of paper TAUNAY With 100 percent m: 


d certificates. 
bill 3 se arog enag Sed 8 tion grants to help build teaching facilities for training more doctors, 
Trai also auth uden: 
828 recommittal motion): I favored this 3 but voted to hold up any action until after the growers wheat referendum. 
—.—— II. R. 5 menage eee phone ee . 


es. 245) Nay oe oe a S tightening up on 


Congressional foreign foreign tra 
Increasing public debt rie (I. * Cor 


000,000,000. z 
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FHA and veterans’ loans, small business 
loans, acreage allocations, flood control, 
watershed programs, Federal buildings, 
jobs, VA hospital care, income tax, 
academy appointments, improved mail 
routes, surplus equipment, and so forth. 
Through my district office and a com- 
petent staff, we have been able to be of 
helpful assistance to hundreds of people. 
This assistance is given regardless of 
race, color, creed, or party affiliation. 
THE 88TH CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION 


My first term of Congress has gone on 
record as the longest session in peace 
time history. It lasted for the entire 
calendar year of 1963. Adjournment did 
not come until Christmas Eve, leaving 
less than 2 weeks between sessions. My 
attendance record for this session shows 
that I was present 93 percent of the time 
on all rolleals. 

As one looks back over the 88th Con- 
gress, obviously all is completely over- 
shadowed by the tragic assassination of 
President John F. Kennedy. No greater 
blot could have been placed on our Na- 
tion’s history. Along with scores of my 
colleagues, I inserted a special memorial 
tribute to the late President in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD on December 5, 1963. 

The Congress, reflecting the mood of 
the country, assumed a conservative ap- 
proach to all spending programs and the 
administration sensing this feeling 
focused its attention on foreign affairs. 
New spending programs were received 
with little enthusiasm. Perhaps the two 
most important measures enacted by the 
Congress were the tax reduction bill and 
the Civil Rights Act. During the debate 
on civil rights, the Senate for the first 
time in history, invoked the cloture rule 
for a civil rights bill. 

LEGISLATION 

Although the civil rights bill and tax 
bill received the bulk of publicity, there 
were other significant legislative pro- 
posals adopted. Here is a summary and 
my vote on each of them: 
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backing. 


instead to keep out 
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Public works ap) for flood 
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000,000 over a 4-year 
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propriation for contro} jects 
Foreign aid appropriation (II. R. 9499) with — gals of whast — Communist nations on credit 


period for vocational 
build more buildings for both public and private colleges. 
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Gerten bill { H. R. 6196) which provided a subsidy of 8}4 cents a pound not to the farmers but to the textile mills. I favored s tariff increase 
: pmpetition if underselling American milis, 
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THE 88TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION 


The 2d session of the 88th Congress 
did an about face. With President John- 
son at the helm, foreign affairs were rele- 
gated into the background and domestic 
programs became the order of the day. 
The conservative mood Congress had as- 
sumed during the first session disap- 
peared and this session may well go down 
as one of the spendingest“ Congresses 
in peacetime history. President Jobn- 
son's spending budget of $98 billion was 
higher than the previous year—and $22 
billion more than the last Eisenhower 
budget. The 1964 Congress, however, 
went a step further than the President 
and voted $104.2 billion in appropriations. 
A record high, except for two World War 
II sessions, it promises a deficit of $10 bil- 
lion more to be added to our $315 billion 
debt. 

It was to guard against just this sort of 
congressional action that caused me to 
introduce two bills in 1963 relating to 
budget operations. One of them pro- 
vided for “one general expenditure au- 
thorization.” Unless we place an annual 
limitation against all expenditures in- 
cluding current appropriations we invite 
waste, and chaos is inevitable. The other 
bill would create a joint committee on the 
budget. At the time I introduced it I 
said: 

The growth of government has made it 
mandatory for the legislative branch to 
modernize its procedures—a close relation- 
ship between the House and Senate tax rals- 
ing and tax spending committees must be 
established. 3 


In this connection, your Congressman 
was pleased to receive special recognition 
regarding my overall position on matters 
of sound fiscal policy. The National As- 
sociation of Businessmen, Inc., a non- 
profit business group, organized first, 
to work toward getting the Federal Gov- 
ernment out of competition with private 
business; second, economy in Govern- 
ment; and, third, legislation to promote 
small business has just published an 
“Economy Voting Record.” Your Con- 
gressman received a perfect voting rec- 
ord for his stand and support of a sens- 
ible, sound fiscal policy. The assoscia- 
tion presented him with its “Bull Dog 
Award.” 

LEGISLATIVE ACTION 

Your Congressman introduced bills 
which reflect the trends of our district. 
In this connection, the livestock pro- 
ducers of Kansas have been facing major 
problems. Your Congressman personally 
appeared before the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion to call special attention to the dis- 
astrous effects that beef imports are hav- 
ing upon the livestock producers in this 
country. In the course of the testimony, 
he said: 

In spite of the fact that the U.S. tariffs 
offer little or no protection to the livestock 
and meat industry, records show that other 
countries not only maintained but have in- 
creased their import duties, as well as other 
import controls. 

The American livestock producer Is willing 
to compete on a fair and equitable basis 
but with the United States cost of produc- 
tion much higher than costs in our import- 
ing nations, and with these nations malin- 
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taining relatively high import controls, he 
realizes that he is at a disadvantage. 

In addition to the special appearance 
before the Tariff Commission, confer- 
ences were held with Agriculture Depart- 
ment officials and the State Department 
regarding the problem. Also, a bill was 
introduced to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 to impose additional duties on cat- 
tle, beef, and veal imported each year 
in excess of annual quotas. The bill was 
referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. A much milder bill finally passed 
the Congress. 

Another significant bill introduced was 
the Anti-Government Competition Act. 
This provides for the termination or limi- 
tation of business-type operations in the 
Federal Government which are con- 
ducted in competition with private en- 
terprise. The Hoover Commission rec- 
ommended legislation of this nature. 
While the Budget Bureau now has a di- 
rective to carry out the aims of the legis- 
lation, it is important that bills of this 
type be introduced in the Congress to 
alert the Budget Bureau of its continu- 
ing responsibility to implement the di- 
rective. 

As a further manifestation of your 
Congressman’s deep interest in the mat- 
ter of adequate educational opportunities 
for our young people, H.R. 4802, was in- 
troduced. This bill provides that 1 per- 
cent of all Federal income taxes derived 
from each State shall be given to that 
State for educational purposes free from 
Federal control. Relating to the field of 


education is H.R. 11011, which author- 


izes and provides for a uniform method of 
proving entitlement for income tax de- 
ductions for educational expenses of 
teachers. 

Aware of the importance of lead and 
zinc legislation to southeast Kansas, two 
measures affecting these minerals were 
introduced. One was entitled the Lead 
and Zinc Act and the other was called the 
Lead and Zinc Stabilization Act. Both 
bills were aimed at the matter of imports. 
They provided for limitations as to the 
amount of lead and zinc which may im- 
ported. Portions of the bills were in- 
cluded in legislation passed by the House 
and Senate and signed into public law 
by the President. 

Another bill of importance to the dis- 
trict was one establishing a quota limita- 
tion on certain imports of foreign resid- 
ual oil. The Maritime Advisory Com- 
mittee is presently involved in studies 
re to provisions covered in this 


A bill was also introduced to provide 
for the issuance of a special postage 
stamp honoring Maj. Gen. Frederick 
Funston, 


For years southeast Kansas has been 
vitally interested in the national recog- 
nition of certain important historical 
sites in the area. However, the National 
Park Service and the Congress have not 
exhibited much genuine interest. Dur- 
ing this Congress, your Congressman 
was able for the first time to convince 
the Department of Interior that a favor- 
able report should be submitted to the 
Congress supporting the Skubitz bill pro- 
viding for the commemoration of certain 
historical events and strife occurring in 
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the State of Kansas from 1855 to 1856. 
The Fort Scott area is vitally affected. 
Your Congressman was able to arrange 
for a special congressional committee 
visitation to Southeast Kansas to per- 
sonally inspect the sites involved. This 
unusual congressional interest is most 
important in order to achieve favorable 
action. Your Congressman has been 
personally assured there will be priority 
action given this vital legislation. 

For the interest and information of the 
residents of the district, the following is 
a brief summary of the appropriations 
for Federal projects, activities, and func- 
tions for the 88th Congress: 


Department of the Army, Corps of Engincers, 
flood control projects 


Elk City Reservoir, Montgomery 
County, fiscal years 1964 and 
1965, for construction 13, 100, 000 
Fall River Reservoir, Greenwood s 
County, fiscal years 1964 and 
1965, for operation 
John Redmond Reservoir, Coffey 
and Lyon Counties, fiscal years 
1964 and 1965, for construction 


Melvern Reservoir, Osage County, 
fiscal years 1964 and 1965, for 
Plane oa dled eae 

Pomona Reservoir, Osage County, 
fiscal years 1964 and 1965, for 
construction and maintenance. 1,987,000 

Toronto Reservoir, Woodson 
County, fiscal years 1964 and 
1965, for maintenance 194, 000 


Department of Agriculture 
Watersheds: 
Little Walnut-Hickory, Butler 
and Greenwood Counties 
Grant Shanghai, Chautauqua 
Coun 


$2, 113, 500 


„ 524. 100 
Big Caney, Chautauqua, Elk, 
and Cowley_...........---. 4, 463, 500 
Muddy Creek, Butler, and 
GGG soca bcosense serine 294, 000 
Soll Conservation Service 1, 630, 000 


Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service (ASCS). 2,906,305 
Farmers Home Administration, 
fiscal years 1964 and 1965, ap- 


proved loans, 1.021122 7, 631,118 
S 19, 462, 523 


General Services Administration 
Wellington, Sumner County, post 


Office building $407, 000 
Girard, Crawford County, repairs 
to existing post office building. 33, 850 
Zor) wate ESS ae Ss ae 440, 850 
Federal Aviation Agency, Federal aid atrport 
program 
Fort Scott, Bourbon County, 
funds for municipal airport... $72, 000 
Wellington, Sumner County, 
funds for municipal alrport 22, 200 
F 94. 200 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 
Public Health Service: 
Wellington, Sumner County, 
Nursing Home, Hill-Burton 
c I EE $277, 862 
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Department of Health, Education, and Department of Health, Education, and Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare—Continued Welfare—Continued Welfare—Continued 
Public Health Service—Continued Accelerated public works pro- Manpower development and 
Winfield, Cowley County, Wil- gram: renas: 
liam Newton Memorial Hos- i ki inet 125, 000 Chanute Juni ' 
pital (Hill-Burton funds)... @954,876 Seamman. Ghetokes OAS . 33,00 ane Cuntz. . $420, 442 
—— Uma. Crawford County. 131.000 Kansas State College of Pitts- 
Total ee 1,282,738 McCune, Crawford County... 22,000, DUE 2 38, 065 
Coffeyville, Montgomery Coun- be-! 8 5 
Federal Water Pollution Control pages Burn. — 21. 198 
Act: 71 000 Pittsburg, Crawford County. 52, 443 
Carbondale, Osage County 13, 560 257, 150 — 
Lebo, Coffey County p 550 $ TTT 532, 148 
Americus, Lyon County 81 
Osage City, Osage County 47. 250 Potak au sunt s 805, 150 Listed below is a summary of key meas- 
Reading, Lyon County 6, 260 ures I have been required to vote upon. 
Uniontown, Bourbon County 8,012 office of Education: Public Law My final vote was cast only after careful 
Emporia, Lyon County 110,670 674. impacted area assistance, study and analysis to determine how each 
„ 1963 and 1964, 5th Congres- of them affect the best interests of my 
8 205,312 sional District (total) . 264,852 country, State, and district: 


Voting record of Congressman Jox Sxvpirz, 2d sess., 88th Cong. 


I Issue 


To recommit bill extend: program of Federal sid for airports to reduce proposed suthorization by $15,000 year for 3 yrar s Defeated. 
After defeat of eee eee House passed bill providing for 3-year extension with modifications of E of Federal ald for | Passed. 


aid, but eliminating a its for library construction. 

After fatlure of efforts to limit the and cost ofthe horary oie bill passed. It increased the suthorization for Federal aid for 
library services from $7,500,000 to 00 for Deal 164 and an aut orized s new program of matching Federal grants ts for library construc- 
tion with $20,000,000 for 1964 and authorizations with with unspecified amounts for 1965 and 1966. Starting with fiscal 1965, the programs were 
extended to urban in addition to rural and smalltown areas. 

This bill Torona amending the Bacon-Davls Act to include most fringe benefits in making prevafling wage determinations. The Bacon- 
ene ct generally provides that workers on most Federal construction contracts be paid not less than prevailing wages for the same 


Nea. Authorized hd 000,000,000 for defense research and development for ship, aircraft, and missile RRR Se ae ee 55 
Nax Vote on the conference report — the — a tax cut bill Len 3 individual income tax = corporate tax rates. Various 


ollar. 

8 Bill proposed authorizing an additions! U.S. contribution of $312,000,000 to the International Development Association which makes 50- 
year loans interest free but with a M of 1 percent annual service nae omg onal eng A vote for this recommittal motion 
was a vote against the bill. T obiseted to the DUI ear eonnoens percentage of American financial participation, to 
the liberal torms of the loans, sid bo the DORT D IEY times DOAS ef the hoes fright counter to American interests and policy, 


5 House passed this bill amending the Communications Act of 1934 to — U the Federal Communications Commission from making cer- 
tain rules eg to the length of frequency of ig and TV advertisemen 

bd nets — This recommittal motion was designed to limit the fiscal 1965 Peace Corps 8 to the 1964 figures of $95,700,000 instead of the 
1 $115,000,000, After failure of the recommittal motion, the bill passed by a voice vote. 

2 & Public Land Law Review Commission of 19 members to conduct s }-year — . ol publle land laws and regulations 
pn proposing a A AO pay raise affectin, rap pproximately 1,700,000 Federal workers, $10,000 increase in the salaries of Congressmen, 
from $22,500 to $32,500 was provided for by this bill. 
Bill 3 ee for National Aeronautics and Space Administration for fiscal year 1965, (Issue was Increasing costs of man- 
on-t moon 
Recommittal sagen to add provision to the food stamp bill 8 States participating in the program to pay half of the ots mn 
This bill expanded and made N the food nony 8 pilot basis the program cost $44,000,000 in 1964, The bill 


2 555 ations bill 
‘opriation 
55 thorizing $2, in, on 00 


for the Dineen pe (State, Justice and Commerce, for related agencies and for the Federal judiciary.. 


for the Atomic n rr 
ich was in effect a vote to bill proposing an additional U.S, contribution of $312,000,000 to the International] Defeated. 
„ ADANE 
Amendment to provide $1,600,000 for eee ofa National Peanut Research Center at Dawson, G .d Defeated. 
Vote on recommittal motion to Insert Defeated. 
commodi 
Passed. 
8 Passed. 
from the t $10,000 to $20,000. 
g$ Reo years for Federal- ald for rniga 7 construction and for Federal highway programs Passed. 
n to reduce the foreign aid authorizations for development loan funds and for the President’s | Defeated. 
—— 8 $22,200,000 of requested amount, 
$2,000,000,000 in new appropriations ge ald. bringing total eden ald 5 spending to 3 000 for 1968 eg 
Y., of 550 general Federal pa 
aa e — Bill Aina $4.300,000,000 af eee for civil public works projects, water resources construction, reclamation, and the Atomie Energy | Passed. 
8 v5 te to 8885 retaflers exclae Es on jewelry, furs, toilet preparations, luggage, and handbags from 10 to 5 percent on July 1, 1964, and | Defeated. 


repeal such taxes on July 1, 1965. 
Fill to increase tem national debt limit to 000,000,000 throogh June 90. 1968. e ce cece ewewnnsstons 
eee ederal program of grants to States and localities to or improve mass transit systems. An authorization of 
$375,000,000 over a 3 period was included in the bill. 
$248,000,000 in eee through reductions in economic assistance funds. 
Foreign ald appropriation bill providing 000,000 for neg oh anh nears ee Able ae 
Hill proposing grants to States for establishing water resources research oie hi colleges and grants to States for watar research projecta,- 
provided r e nokia OON Uen ts, raised d by employees, employers and seitemployed people,” a s luty require- 
creased social an 

en ee ne eens aa 9, G00 acres of Federal land in it permanently with provisions 

further expan: 
Confrence repart on AO defense appropriations =k arm wet pc Epa in A eee ed Bae aes ae am 
Bill to protect 5 serene Se “morally offensive.” Person receiving such mall can 
ice to notify a specific mailer not TFF 
ä to establish a land and water conservation fund to assist the States and Federal ageneies in meeting outdoor recres- 
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Voting record of Congressman Joe Sxusitz, 2d sess., 88th Cong. Continued 


place of a House pronon aR would have had a more limiting effect on the allocation of work to private shipy: 


My vote 

1 Motion to recede and concur with a Senate amendment to defense 

percent of the funds for repair, al , and con 
of Government navy 

pC Rene Eas ey This port gare jon pledges sup sup 
against us aed in tn proven further aggressio! 

8 cen EAA This poverty bill included a package e 
Corps, a work training program, à wor 
saumin action programs, 

mech puna 
8 ASEM This bil bill e 
+ their st berg and children. It propo 
o 


and development. 


Ves . Proposal to extend eral inspection and safety requirements UO GOAL SUMNER AAA T soon 
S This resolution was to express the sense of the Congress that we should rane efforts to get financially delinquent U.N. nations to pay up 
53 that Tipe Tuag States should urge that provisions of the U.N. Charter providing loss of votes in cases of continuing financial delin- 


p C CR ee ee This bal pe is bil provided 1o for import quotas on chilled, frozen, or fresh beef and veal whenever imports threatened to rise 10 pèrcent above the 
vels of 1050.43 adjusted ſor market growth. Under certain circumstances, the President was given the 9 to suspend 
95 8 gadh ca This legislation was designed to benefit beef producers, in a situation where the United States has become the world’s 
importer of supports which are granted to various other groups of farmers. 

ternational Coffee Agreement which had been ratified by the Senate as a 

es agreement hurt the American consumer by in effect putting a floor under the price of coffee, fant would point 

out coffee eae N risen since the agreement was ratified, 

This so-called interest equalization tax was actually a tax on the purchase of most foreign securities by Americans from foreigners. ae 
object of this bill was stated as being discouraging foreign borr: 

it was argued that the balance-of-payments deficit could be easily reduced by cutting forèi 

vestment abroad. Foreign investments bring us a long-term benefit through their yield of profits. At the same time, e 


beef. Beef producers do not get Federal 


largest 
House rejected conference re 
treaty, It felt that the co 


— Vote | to recommit the conference report on 
search The funds in 5 
---| The housing bill od seems by the House authorized $992,000,000 in sponte for fiscal year 1965. 


on this bill to implement the 


Issue 


appropriations 
on of naval vessels ‘available for w 


ing the nonservice disability and death pension program for veterans of World War I, World War II, and the Korean 
various ization of income I 
ndent offices appropriations bill to reduce by $200,000,000 funds provided for NASA re- 
were part of those for the 5 project. 


s pension increases and liberal: 


to ease our balance-of-payments deficit by 


Amer 
xa develop private enterprise abroad. 


guaran 


1 Its ee cleared the way for construction of an intertie between northwestern and southwestern power 
vod op to go to the Southwest. In effect it . & com 
This bill pe eee 125 ar pi 600 for housing and urban renewal 


northwest 
owners in urban wal areas, 


bill proposed taking 


at a cost of $150 
— Saw Authorized 


teed electric consumers in the Pacific Northwest first call on electric energy generated at Federal hydroelectric plants in that 


the President to set up a Commission to study the e of and to find a sultable site for construction of a sea-level canal 


ne the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans to supplement the Panama Canal. 


This bill proposed 3 a 
posed raising t terior 
Extended the ‘Agricultural Trade 


for titles I and II of the act: sales of surp. 


5 


+---| A bill making supplemental a; 
B to N 
National 


F Resolution to make continuing ap; 


coordination of Government programs in 


nt's authorization for pesticide 


Scientific Reserve in the State of Wisconsin, pi for other Boke 
1965. This resolution related only to the foreign aid appropriation bill which pro- 


for fiscal’ 
vides for a number of oversea activities of the U. S. Government. 


impacted 


Final passage 3 extension and amendment of National Education Defense Act of 1958. Bill passed extends for 1 year federally 


8 to make at least 35 
py 8 owned yards. It was in 
advantage 


ise between public power and eae pona 
t included new programs for rehabilitation to Property 
for building rental housing for Ne for grants to train urban development administrators, fo 
1 fellowships i in city planning. 
‘ing away from the Federal courts, including the ee Court, jurisdiction on the subject of reapportionment of 
State legislatures. Proponents felt that the Federal courts had exceeded et ion over 8 


near ir power in assuming jurisdi 
Provided for the „ of a National Council on the Arts to assist in the growth and development of tho arts in the United States, 
minimizing the effects of pesticides and Insecticides on fish and wildlife. It 


research. 
bison ope and Assistance Act for 3 years with new authorization of $4,450,000 
us American farm products to foreign nations for foreign money and for U. 


to the 


imitations. 


owing from U.S. ee 
ald, without discouraging pr 


grids with surplus 


tof State 


The funds were 
donations of food to 


ion and administration of the Ice Age 


At the beginning of the 2d session of 
the 88th Congress I was honored to be 
chosen by the members of the 88th Club 
to serve and represent the 88th Club on 
the all important Republican policy com- 
mittee. 

During the week of April 27, 1964, the 
88th Club honored me by selecting me as 
“Freshman Congressman of the Week” 
for my continued efforts in behalf of 
the farmers and ranchers of this Nation. 

During my first term as your Con- 
8 it was 1 5 gratifying to have 


Need for Postal Pay Increase Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, one of the most essential ac- 


tions taken by Congress in this session 
was the passage of legislation to pro- 
vide salary increases for our career Fed- 
eral employees. 

In 1962 we passed the Federal Salary 
Reform Act, which the late President 
Kennedy termed “the most important 
Federal employee pay legislation in 40 
years.” In this act Congress established 
the policy that Federal salaries shall be 
comparable to private enterprise salary 
rates for the same levels of work and set 
up the administrative machinery to de- 
termine the proper annual adjustments 
necessary. 

Now, for the first time, we have acted 
to implement this policy, by approval of 
H.R. 11049. However, it was not merely 
a matter of carrying out a policy. It 
was, more importantly, a question of 
keeping faith with our dedicated career 
employees by fulfilling our commitment 
to assure them of fair and realistic 
salaries. 

We know that H.R. 11049 will not 
bring about complete comparability for 
all levels, but it is certainly an essential 
first step. 

Mr. President, I was particularly con- 
cerned about the need for the increases 
provided our postal employees under 
H.R. 11049. Our dedicated and capable 


postal workers, without a doubt, are 
most urgently in need of more equitable 
and adequate salaries. 

Prior to enactment of this legislation, 
the starting salary of a letter carrier was 
only $4,690 a year—which means $90.19 a 
week, or $2.25 an hour. Estimates pre- 
sented at the Senate hearings showed 
that the average letter carrier today is 
in step 7 of level 4 of the postal field 
service schedule. He received $5,650 
a year, or $108.66 a week or $2.72 an 
hour. And this was received only after 
6 years of service. 

Consider the difficult position this 
placed the average postal clerk or letter 
carrier in, with respect to one of the 
basic needs of life—housing. The ma- 
jority of postal workers are located in 
the metropolitan areas. Testimony pre- 
sented at the hearing showed that in the 
Washington, D.C., area, this average let- 
ter carrier, earning $5,650 a year, coul 
not meet the income requirement to 
qualify for either an FHA or a VA loan 

on available moderate-priced houses. 
ee ail Loo that 6 great tary: poet 
employees are forced to work at second 
jobs just to make ends meet. As one 
New Jersey letter carrier wrote me: 

I just cannot live on this money. I have 

one part-time job and I am looking for an- 
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other now. Every letter carrier I know is in 
the same boat. We are for the most part 
men who like and are proud of our job, but 
we need help. 


Mr. President, these are employees of 
whom we can well be proud. These are 
workers who should not have to ask for 
help. In my judgment, it is a simple 
matter of justice and commonsense to 
establish a fair and realistic Postal Field 
Service Schedule. It is not only our 
moral obligation to our capable career 
Postal employees, It is also the basic re- 
quirement for a truly effective and effi- 
cient postal system. In future years we 
must similarly act, building upon this 
year’s legislation, to assure adequate and 
equitable postal pay levels. 


Small Business and the Service Corps of 
Retired Executives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the failure 
to provide management assistance to 
Small businessmen has been one of the 
Principal causes for the inability of 
many of them to remain in business. 
This problem, however, is now being met 
head on by Eugene P. Foley, SBA Admin- 
istrator, who has enlisted the aid of hun- 
dreds of retired executives who will share 
their management skills and expertise 
with small business owners throughout 
the country. These management ex- 
perts have been grouped together in an 
organization known as the Service Corps 
of Retired Executives—SCORE. 

In describing this new program, Mr. 
Foley reminds us that President Johnson 
has made a point of lending every pos- 
Sible assistance and encouragement to 
the development of small business; that 
he has rolled up the redtape and rolled 
out the red carpet for the small business- 

Under unanimous consent, I ask that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the complete text of Mr. Foley's 
remarks in which he tells us how these 
Tetired executives have responded with 
enthusiasm to his request that they as- 
sist small business in solving its manage- 
Ment problems: 

ADDRESS BY EUGENE P. FOLEY, ADMINISTRATOR 


or NEw ENGLAND, SHERATON PLAZA HOTEL, 
„Mass., Ocrosrn 5, 1964 

I like to come to Boston. Boston is a 
Place where new ideas flourish, It is place 
where courage and independent thinking are 
a heritage. It is a place where independ- 
ence and freedom and demorcacy take on 
added meaning. It is a place where one can 
Sense historical reality. 

I think of that firebrand of independence, 
Samuel Adams, who was a small business- 
man in the great tradition. The passion for 
independence burned in his bosom, and it 
flowed from him and other great patriots out 
across the Nation until it coalesced into the 
American Revolution. 
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Samuel Adams had a rough time as a 
small businessman. He lost half his capital 
in his first venture and lost the other half 
on a bad debt. 

Then he went into business as a brewer 
with his father and became a success. His 
leadership set an example. He attended to 
his business, but he attended to the affairs 
of his community and his country as well. 

That is the obligation of small business- 
men today. They are the stabilizer, the cre- 
ator, the prime instrument for progress in 
all the communities across this great Nation. 

Boston has been a wellspring of ideas and 
leadership. From Boston came great Ameri- 
can Presidents. 

From Boston came John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy whose passion for new ideas and su- 
preme challenge brougth a new sense of 
destiny to our land. 

I remember vividly his election eve pro- 
gram from historic Faneuil Hall in 1960— 
a hall he called the cradle of liberty where 
men and women met to plan for freedom 
before the American Revolution. 

I remember his words: “The challenge of 
1960, of 1961, 1962, 1963, and 1964 —he 
sald— ls whether or not the people of the 
United States are determined to move for- 
Ward again; to build a stronger, more pro- 
gressive, more vigorous society; to demon- 
strate what freedom can really do.” 

He and President Johnson have demon- 
strated that there are new frontiers to cross, 
that there are ways in which we can build 
a more progressive society, that there are 
ways in which we can effectively demon- 
strate what freedom can do. 

John F. Kennedy said: Let us begin.” 

And Lyndon Baines Johnson said: “Let 
us continue.” 

President Johnson has dedicated his ad- 
ministration to the building of a great so- 
clety—a society where all men receive all 
the education they can absorb, a society of 
economic independence but a society of 
thought and contemplation, a soclety where 
every American has an opportunity to reach 
his every potential. 

The strengthening of the small business 
sector of our Nation has been a part of 
this grand design. You may recall that one 
of President Kennedy's first acts as Presi- 
dent was to direct that defense contracts 
awarded to small business be increased 10 
percent. = 

President Johnson has made it a poin 
to lend every possible assistance and en- 
couragement to the development of small 
business. He has made it clear—and he 
has done this in meetings with small busi- 
nessmen in the White House—he has made 
it clear that he regards a strong small 
business sector as the cornerstone of our 
society and our Government, 

He has made it clear that the future of 
this Nation stems not from what is done 
in Washington—but from what the small 
businessmen in their roles as business and 
community leaders do in their own com- 
munities. 

He emphasized only last August in the 
White House in discussions with small busi- 
nessmen that the quality of this Nation 
and its children was being determined in 
communities—communities led by small 
businessmen. 

“Your leadership at the local level,” he 


said, “will decide the quality of our cities. 


our classrooms, our countryside—the quality 
of life in our country for a century to come.” 

Here in Boston—the fountainhead of 
working democracy—it is certainly appro- 
propriate that we launch a new national 
program that responds to the challenge laid 
down by John Fitzgerald Kennedy and the 
goals set by Lyndon Baines Johnson. 

In the Small Business Administration we 
are constantly experimenting with new ideas 
and new concepts, searching for new and 
better ways to help the small businessman 
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and strengthen the small business sector of 
the economy. 

Some of these ideas we put aside after a 
trial run because they are not practical. 
Others we adopt after they have proven their 
worth in pilot projects—and they become na- 
tional programs supported wholeheartedly by 
President Johnson and this administration. 

Today we are launching a national pro- 
gram that has demonstrated its value here 
in Boston and in Washington—an active pro- 
gram that goes beyond the pale of ordinary 
Government activity. It is a program in full 
accord with President Johnson's goal of self- 
fulfillment for every American. This pro- 
gram is to be called SCORE: The Service 
Corps of Retired Executives. 

It will bring together thousands of re- 
tired business executives who want to con- 
tribute to society and thousands of strug- 
gling small businessmen who need help to 
survive. The emphasis will be on businesses 
with less than 25 employees, businesses that 
cannot afford professional consultants. 

The concept for this effort grew out of re- 
search which showed, on the one hand, that 
many retired executives wanted to do some- 
thing worthwhile, something creative. It 
showed also that earlier retirement had 
made many more useful years available to 
men who had been responsible figures in 
business and industry. On the other hand, 
we found that many small businessmen who 
were floundering because of management de- 
ficlencies were eager for help. The desire 
to help was present and the need was pres- 
ent. 


We are putting the two together in a work- 
able program. It worked well in pilot proj- 
ects and I firmly believe it will become one 
of our most dramatic and effective national 


programs. 

We are having simultaneous kickoffs to- 
day in the 68 cities where we have regional 
or branch offices. These offices will be the 
channel through which the retired business- 
men reach the small businessmen. We 
have been astounded at the reaction to this 


program. 

More than a thousand retired business- 
men have officially enrolled and thousands 
more have indicated an interest. 

I am reminded of the words of a philos- 
opher who said: A man may be old at 30 or 
at 80—depending on how he lives. 

We obviously have a strong contingent of 
retired businessmen who are young at heart 
and mind and spirit—and who are not satis- 
fied with the normal rewards of a full life. 
They want to walk another mile for their 
country and for the free enterprise system 
that nurtured them. They want to be cre- 
ative in their retirement. They want to 
help small businessmen build new worlds 
for themselves. At the same time they will 
broaden their own sense of self-fulfillment 
and satisfaction. 

These retired businessmen will sit down 
with small businessmen who are haying man- 
agement difficulties and together they will 
discuss the problems. 

The retired businessmen will offer recom- 
mendations which will be the key to sur- 
vival for many small businesses. 

We have in this program the cooperation 


helped would not otherwise receive the 
assistance they so desperately need. We are 
grateful for this assistance. 

I am also grateful for the overall com- 
munity support we are receiving. The as- 
sistance of community leaders—effective 
community action—will assure its success. 

Boston has demonstrated in its pilot proj- 
ect the effectiveness and the necessity for 
responsible community leadership to assure 


usually include a generalist, a financial ex- 
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pert, a W expert, and a production 
man, The team recently met with a metals 
fabricator and their recommendations are 
being followed. 

There are other dramatic insights of the 
potential of this provided by the 
experience here and in Washington, D.O., the 
other pilot city. 

A small businessman, for example, wanted 
to open a small restaurant. He was not 
sure of his location. A counselor helped him 
select a location, helped him negotiate a 
lease. This counselor was retired but in his 
forties. He had made his fortune in selling 
and marketing. 

One small businessman asked for a $6,000 
loan. His counselor advised him that he 
only needed $3,000. He accepted the advice 
and still achieved the result he wanted. 

Two young businessmen were planning to 
open an artists equipment shop. Their 
counselor showed them how they had se- 
lected the wrong location, advised them they 
should rent rather than buy equipment, and 
used a contact to obtain free advertising 
service 


One businessman had severe personnel 
problems. His employees always seemed to 
be quitting on him. A counselor found that 
the small businessman was very well or- 
ganized y but that his employees 
didn’t know what their responsibilities were. 
He sat down and prepared job descriptions 
and things are running smoothly. 

One small businessman was attempting to 
sell mutual funds to the wrong people. A 
counselor advised him as to his best market. 
His sales have increased substantially. 

In many cases counselors found that book- 
keeping was rot done properly—and that 
the businessman really didn’t know where 
he stood or where he was going. 

In Washington the enthusiasm among re- 
tired executives for this program has reached 
the point that some of them insist on being 
assigned as many cases as any of their fellow 
counselors, 

They are getting a real kick out of helping 
these small businessmen who never before 
have had the advantage of the experience 
and knowledge that the retired executives 
can bring them. 

None of the men has received compensa- 
tion. This has been one of our concerns in 
implementing this program: the matter of 
compensation. Our conclusion has been that 
for the first 90 days, the retired executives 
will work without payment. After that, the 
matter of compensation is between them and 
the small businessman they are serving. 
Many retired executives simply want to be 
reimbursed for their out-of-pocket expenses, 
I am sure this is a matter that will resolve 
itself as the program gains momentum. 

This is another way in which this admin- 
istration is giving small business a boost 
when it needs it most. 

The general improvement in the economic 
climate is the most dramatic example of our 
attention to the problems of businessmen, 
large and small. Business is excellent. It 
has never been better. President Johnson 
observed recently that the American busi- 
nessman has never done so well for so long. 

Business is riding the tide and reaping the 
benefits from the longest and strongest 
peacetime and economic expansion in our 
history: 43 months of stable, steady growth 
that has broken all records. 

Our economy has broken all records in all 
areas. Yet the expansion has been stable. 
Wholesale prices are lower than they were 3 
years ago. 

Americans are earning $86 billion more in- 
come annually than they were in 1960. More 
than 4 million additional jobs have been 
created. Our national output has grown 
more in 4 years than in all the previous 8 


years. 
Business profits are setting records. Retail 
failures are below last year's level at this 
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point and the rate of new incorporations 
is up. A net gain of 145,000 new businesses 
has been recorded since 1960. 

Earnings of small manufacturing estab- 
lishments have increased 50 percent since 
1960 and the total income of unincorporated 
businesses is up 14 percent. 

The economy is moving ahead as President 
Kennedy predicted it would here in Boston 
4 years ago if the policies he recommended 
were followed and the challenges he out- 
lined were met. 

A series of executive ant legislative actions 
got our economy off the dime. The crucial 
step was tax reduction with the 611 billion 
it fed into the economy. Production is 
booming as the accelerated purchasing pow- 
er and added investment stimulate the ma- 
chinery of free enterprise. Idle mills are 
being reactivated. Steel executives who 
were concerned over idle plants a year ago 
are now concerned over meeting the demand. 

The basic purpose of this expansion was 
to build toward our economic potential, to 
expand small business, to utilize unused 
plant capacity, to accelerate purchasing pow- 
er, to expand production—and most Impor- 
tant, to create jobs. We are succeeding. 

And a basic part of this program has been 
the strengthening of small business—the 
goal of the new program we are launching 
here today. 

Half a million small corporations got a 27- 
percent tax cut in the overall tax reduction. 
Small businessmen will receive direct bene- 
fits of $1 billion additional this year—and 
$1.25 billion next year, as a direct result of 
tax reduction. 

President Johnson has rolled up the red- 
tape and rolled out the red carpet for the 
small businessman. 

We have increased the efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of SBA to the point that we are 
carrying a greatly increased workload with 
fewer employees than we had a year ago. 

Existing programs have been expanded and 
new programs have been inaugurated in re- 
sponse to needs. We have approved 57 per- 
cent more loans during the past 344 years 
than in the preceding similar period. 

We have diversified our loan program—to 
reach down to the very small businessman 


and up to the largest eligible for our pro- 


grams. 

Our “six by six“ program has for the first 
time given a helping hand to the neighbor- 
hood shop, the shoe repair shop, the delica- 
tessen, the corner drugstore. This program 
makes available $6,000 for as long as 6 years. 

It was so successful in pilot projects that 
it has been expanded and made a part of the 
war on poverty. 

We found that business failures stemmed 
largely from management problems, so we 
have tripled our number of management 
training courses and tripled the number of 
enrollees. 

We have increased local development loans 
by 366 percent in dollar volume. 

We have tripled the number of Federal 
contracts set aside for small business bid- 
ding. 

We vitalized the small business investment 
company program which now provides equity 
and working capital for 10,000 small firms. 

But our programs have been just as effec- 
tive as has been the cooperation of commu- 
nity leadership. 

Our determination is bound by the enthu- 
siasm of community leaders like those of you 
here in this audience. 

Our is to strengthen the small 
business community to meet the challenges 
posed by this dynamic economy. The oppor- 
tunities for small business are fantastic. 
Our population is exploding. Our markets 
are diversifying, expanding. Incomes and 
purchasing power are rising higher and 
higher. New developments, new cities, are 
constantly being built as suburbia spreads 
across the East. 
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Automation and the tools it plaves in the 
hands of small business could become the 
great equalizer between big and small busi- 
ness. Automation experts say it will. 

They say the day is not too far off when 
every small business will have a keyboard in 
its office to a giant computer which will pro- 
vide possibilities that will literally stagger 
your imagination. It can do your bookkeep- 
ing and billing. It can assess your market 
potential, It can even build your product. 

And so it is most important that small 
business be in a position to grow with this 
technology, to adjust to it, exploit it. And 
we are ready to help, Democracy is as effec- 
tive as the creativity of its people. Our pur- 
pose is not to dull initiative—but to inspire 
creativity. Our purpose is not to intensify 
redtape—but to cut it. Our purpose is not 
to make promises—but to make loans. 
Thank you. 


North Nashua River Pollution Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
therein a recent news article from the 
Clinton, Mass., Item concerning pollu- 
tion problems along the North Nashua 
River in Lancaster. 

The article outlines action at the Fed- 
eral and State levels toward the develop- 
ment of plans to correct pollution condi- 
tions along the North Nashua River. 

The material follows: 


[From the Clinton (Mass.) Daily Item, Sept. 
29, 1964] 
PHILBIN Backs ANTIPOVERTY Laws 


Congressman PHILIP J. PHILBIN today an- 
nounced his unqualified support of controls 
to the pollution problems along the Nashua 
River. 

He warned, however, that to secure maxi- 
mum results, a vigorous campaign at the lo- 
cal, State, and Federal levels will be neces- 
sary for early enactment of legislation to 
accomplish this. 

“I will do everything I can to press this 
legislation and believe we should have an 
excellent chance of securing favorable ac- 
tion,” PHILBIN stated. 

The Congressman’s remarks were made in 
response to a request for help made by the 
Lancaster Board of Selectmen in connection 
with the pollution problem of the Nashua 
River. 

Paner said that the Army Engineers have 
advised him extensive studies for flood con- 
trol sponsored by him in the area some time 
ago, are now nearing completion. 


THE THREE CITIES, SEVEN TOWNS 


These studies, PHILBIN states, include three 
cities and seven towns, one of which is Lan- 
caster, and are being conducted pursuant to 
congressional authority inaugurated by PHIL- 
BIN and the Massachusetts congressional dele- 
gation. 

PHILBIN had been in touch with the Engi- 
neers prior to receiving the request of the 
board of selectmen in a new effort to allevi- 
ate the pollution problem at Lancaster and 
other points along the Nashua River. 

On last January 28, PLN had other con- 
tacts with the Army Engineers with reference 
to these matters. 
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Pn was informed that the Army En- 
gineers survey report is scheduled for sub- 
mission this fall to the Chief of Engineers 
for his review and subsequent transmittal 
to Congress. 

Actual construction would depend upon 
congressional authorization and appropria- 
tion of funds. 

Since Punt, as chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts congressional delegation committee 
on floods of some years ago, has been in- 
strumental in securing several measures of 
remedial legislation in this field, it is his 
opinion that there would be reasonably good 
prospects for the project to be recommended 
by the Army Engineers, 

The North Nashua River Basin report PHIL- 
BIN refers to considers the need and justifi- 
cation for reservoirs and channel improve- 
ment projects, for alleviation of flood dam- 
ages, increased water supply. low fiow aug- 
mentation and water-orlented recreation. 

“The water resources plan under study 
would have important resource benefits to 
the towns and cities within the North Nashua 
River Basin. While water releases from pro- 
posed reservoirs will tend to mitigate to some 
extent the pollution problem by increasing 
existing low flows in Lancaster, its imple- 
mentation would not, however, solve the to- 
tal problem,” PEHILBIN said. 

The staff of engineers has been forking in 
Close cooperaiion with the division of water 
supply and pollution control, the Public 
Health Service; and the Health, Education, 
and Welfare Agency, region 1, Boston Office. 


STENCH PROBLEM 


The Public Health Service, said PHILBIN, 
is the Federal agency responsible for the 
fulfillment of Federal pollution objectives, 
and Priuamn has been in touch with this 
agency as well as the other agencies dealing 
with these problems, urging early action to 
eliminate the present stench and pollution 
Nuisance existing at Lancaster and other 
points along the river, which are believed 
to be definitely dangerous to the public 
health as well as a source of great annoy- 
ance to the residents along the river. 

Pasin informed selectment he is con- 
tinuing his vigorous action instituted some 
time ago to try to secure affirmative relief 
and will keep in close touch with all basic 
and coordinating agencies having any rela- 
tion to the matter, and which may be in a 
Position to cooperate and coordinate efforts 
being made to apply beneficial pollution con- 
trols along the historic Nashua River. 

Pus states he has carefully noted the 
interest expressed by Lancaster officials and 
People and the strong protests that have 
been made against existing conditions along 
the river. 

He said: “I want to make it clear that I 
deeply appreciate the interest and coopera- 
tion of the selectmen and the people of 
Lancaster in grappling with current Nashua 
River pollution problems. The need is 
urgent. 

“The engineering studies in question are 
& part of the overall program instituted for 
flood control in the area some years ago, and 
T have been in close touch with the situation 
from time to time to make sure that ade- 
Quate progress is being made. 

“Under the law, the engineers are in a 
Position to recommend legislation to the 
Congress which would be designed to alle- 
viate these unwholesome conditions, and 
naturally when the groundwork is laid, I will 
do everything I can to press this legislation 
and believe that we should have an excel- 
lent chance of securing favorable action and 
am especially thankful to the Army engi- 
neers who are doing their best through their 
Studies and other work to cooperate with 
State and local officials, who, of course, have 
Primary responsibility for waterways of the 
Commonwealth. 
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“To insure maximum early results it will 
be necessary to mount a vigorous campaign 
at every level—local, State, and Federal. 
There must be a closely coordinated effort 
and wholehearted cooperation. 

“The States and local communities have 
primary jurisdiction and responsibility in 
this field,” said Puiiern, “and we must not 
work at cross purposes. Instead, we must 
coordinate what we do, so as to achieve 
best and earliest possible results. 

“There is no magic panacea for the relief 
from present very bothersome conditions. 
The big job is to promote continuity of 
remedy and develop complete cooperation 
local, State, and Federal, between govern- 
ment and the industries involved in the 
matter, and integrate all corrective and pre- 
ventive activities at every level. 

“I cannot set a definite time limit for the 
improvement,” said PHILSIN, “but the day 
will be speeded through State and local ac- 
tion supported by Federal counsel and active 
participation.” 

“We have every reason to look for the solu- 
tion of these problems in the not-too-distant 
time and must spare no effort to that end.“ 


Address of President Lyndon B. Johnson 
at Brown University, Providence, R. I., 
Monday, September 29, 1964 = 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN 


O. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, Brown 
University at Providence, R.I., has been 
observing its 200th anniversary with 
many notable events in its celebration. 

Probably the greatest hour in its ob- 
servance came on Monday, September 28, 
1964, with the visit and address of Presi- 
den Lyndon B. Johnson to a distin- 
guished convocation of educators and a 
resplendent representation of citizens 
in the Meehan Auditorium at the uni- 
versity. 

To the State of Rhode Island and to 
Brown University, the President of the 
United States expressed the Nation's 
debt for the “quality of manhood they 
had produced.” 

Interrupted by applause many times in 
his masterful address the loudest accla- 
mation in this land of Roger Williams 
came when the President pledged him- 
self to devote every effort “to defending 
against all enemies the freedom of con- 
science, the freedom of belief and the 
spirit of free inquiry on which our Amer- 
ican system stands.” 

The cheering auditorium audience of 
4,700 was dwarfed by the 150,000 Amer- 
icans who formed a guard of honor from 
airport to university. It was a personal 
ovation taking 2 hours to cover the 8 
miles. 

I believe the experiences of the day 
will linger all through the lives of those 
who shared them. And I am sure that 
the tribute to education voiced by Presi- 
dent Johnson will be in the immortal an- 
nals of Brown University as other cen- 
turies are added to its life and labor of 
usefulness. 
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Our Rhode Island is bursting with 
pride in the twin triumph of Brown’s an- 
niversary and the President's tribute; 
and I feel that his address belongs in our 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as part of our na- 
tional history of education and oppor- 
tunity. 

Therefore I ask for unanimous consent 
that the address of President Lyndon B. 
Johnson at Brown University on Sep- 
tember 29, 1964, be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY PRESIDENT JOHNSON AT BROWN 
UNIVERSITY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1964 

President Keeney, my old and valued friend 
Senator Pastore and Senator Pell, Congress- 
man Fogarty, Congressman St Germain, 
Governor Chafee, Governor Gallogly, distin- 
guished scholars, my fellow Americans, this 
is a proud day for this university—and for 
the citizens of this great State. 

In these times, the greatness of States is 
measured not by their size, but by the worth 
of their schools. By that measure, no State 
stands larger than the homestate of Brown 
University. 

For 200 years, Brown has honored that 
charter of 1764 by “forming the rising gener- 
ation” into—“a succession of men duly qual- 
ifled for discharging the offices of life with 
usefulness and reputation.” 

From this campus have come many of the 
most useful figures of our national life—great 
educators, like Horace Mann—great leaders of 
business, like John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
Tom Watson, Jr.—great public servants, like 
Tom Corcoran, four Secretaries of State and 
many distinguished U.S. Senators. 

I speak with personal appreciation today 
on this subject. In the Senate, I had no 
more trusted counselors or no more cherished 
friends than Theodore Green, and Jonn Pas- 
rore. And your brilliant young Senator CLAI- 
BORNE PELL is taking his place as a leader and 
statesman. Today I am proud to have in 
my administration two men who have served 
as deans at Brown—Dr. Robert W. Morse, and 
Dr. Donald Hornig. 

For all that has gone before, Brown's service 
to the Nation has never been greater than 
it is today. On behalf of the Nation, I am 
proud to salute you—and ail who have made 
Brown University one of the really great uni- 
versities in the world. 

In other times, we might have come to 
this conyocation looking back upon the 
past—but not today. I know that the face 
of New England—the face of America—is 
turned toward the future—and it is of the 
future that I come to New England to speak 
today. 

I want to consider with you the future of 
an old and fruitful American partnership— 
the partnership of campus and country, 

That partnership was formed in 1787 when 
our forefathers gave us the command, that: 
“The means of education shall forever be 
encouraged.” 

From that Northwest Ordinance to the 
Land Grant College Act, from the Smith- 
Hughes Act to the enactments of this pres- 
ent education Congress, America has kept 
faith with that command. 

In all history, no other nation has trusted 
education—invested in it—or relied upon 
it as a means to national progress so much 
as we. 

A former great president of the Republic 
of Texas, Lamar, once said that the educated 
mind is the guardian genius of democracy. 
It is the only dictator that free men recog- 
nize, and the only ruler that free men 


a ~ 
Yes, our partnership has pald us priceless 


returns. 
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From a backward position, 
scholarship has flourished. Today wherever 
our country leads, that leadership traces to 
the contributions of the campus. 

Our partnership is challenged now by new 
dimensions. 

From 1776 until the present, our univer- 
sities have grown—from 9 in the beginning 
to more than 2,000 today. From the pres- 
ent until 1980, our existing institutions must 
double in capacity—and 1,000 more must 
grow with average enrollments of 2,500 each. 

But before the total of American scholars 
nas doubled, the sum of human knowledge 
shall have doubled—or more. 

These are challenges that we should wel- 
come—and that we should go out to meet. 
For the increase in scholarship is not a bur- 
den, but a blessing. The growth of knowl- 
edge is not a curse, but cure for the ilis 
of our age. 

Our concepts must change—in both edu- 
cation and in politics. But our confidence 
and our courage must grow. 

At the desk where I sit in Washington, 
I have learned one great truth. The answer 
for all of the problems of the world—comes 
down when you really analyze it to one 
single word—education. 

Thus, I take a hopeful view—and I call 
on you of this campus to join with us who 
are entrusted with the affairs of country to 
help us chart a hopeful course. 

President Keeney said last week that 
knowledge is developing so rapidly that 
“we can take no comfort in the belief that 
what appears to be the whole truth today 
will be the whole truth tomorrow.” 

I believe our partnership must be com- 
mitted, deeply committed, to seeking the 
truth—for actually it is truth alone that 
will finally keep us free. 

Knowledge is not something which threat- 
ens to overwhelm us. Knowledge is our sal- 
vation—and we must seek after it, and nur- 
ture its growth and we must spread it 
among all our people so each one has some 
of it. 

Over the years, leadership of our univer- 
sity system has come from a relatively few 
great institutions, public and private. I 
believe we must regard our existing centers 
of excellence as national resources—to set 
standards, supply teachers, and furnish re- 
searchers for the new centers of excellence 
we must develop. 

That is a first responsibility. 

A great nation and a great civilization 
feeds on the depth of its scholarship—as 
well as the breadth of its educational oppor- 
tunity. 

In the sciences, in the arts and in our 
understanding of human behavior, all of 
our tools must be sharpened. Our public 
policies must encourage further the spread 
of research and scholarship throughout our 
system of higher learning. 

In our graduate schools, your Federal Gov- 
ernment awards 12,000 fellowships and 35,- 
000 trainees in science and engineering. We 
spend $850 million, almost $1 billion, on the 
support of research in our universities alone. 
The partnership of the Government, your 
Government—not an enemy way off younder 
but something that belongs to you—the 
partnership of your Government and the 
universities is closest in the advanced educa- 
tion of postgraduate students. Twenty-nine 
percent of engineering students, thirty-seven 
percent of the students in physical science, 
forty-six percent of those in life sciences and 
ten percent of those in humanities are aided. 
And there simply must be no neglect of 
humanities. 

The values of our free and compassionate 
society are as vital to our national success 
as the skills of our technical and scientific 
age. And I look with the greatest of favor 
upon the proposal by your own able Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Commission for a National 
Foundation for the Humanities. 
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We must also make certain that there is 
no neglect or compromise of the American 
devotion to democracy of educational op- 
portunity. 

Universal free public education is the very 
foundation on which our entire society rests 
today. Our goal must be to open the doors 
to education beyond the high school to all 
young Americans—regardless of the status 
or station of their families. 

You and I have an opportunity that is not 
unlike that of the men and women who first 
formed these New England States. 

We have the opportunity to plant the seed 
corn of a new American greatness and to 
harvest its yield in every section of this great 
land. 

On the response of our partnership de- 
pends the vigor and the quality of Ameri- 
can life for many generations to come. 

As a party to that partnership, let me urge 
you of the campus to admit no compromise 
in charting our course to excellence. Con- 
cern yourselves not with what seems feas- 
ible, not with what seems attainable, not 
with what seems politic—but concern your- 
self only with what you know is right. 

Your duty is the vision. The duty of 
the world I represent is the reality. 

There is one thing more I would like to 
emphasize. 

Three hundred and twenty-elght years ago, 
Roger Williams founded Providence. He 
brought into American life a bright flame 
which must never be allowed to grow dim. 
For he said: “I humbly conceive that it is 
the express and absolute duty of the civil 
powers to proclaim an absolute freedom of 
conscience in all the world.” 

Our partnership is not—as same would 
have it—a conspiracy against liberty. That 
partnership exists to reinforce the freedom 
of higher learning—and it much never be 
otherwise. 

So long as I hold any public trust or pri- 
vate responsibility, I shall devote my every 
effort to defending against all enemies the 
freedom of conscience, the freedom of belief, 
and the spirit of free inquiry on which our 
American system stands. 

The statue atop the Statehouse of Rhode 
Island is dedicated to the independent man. 
Man cannot be independent if he or his so- 
ciety are imprisoned in dogma, or bound by 
bias, or borne down by hate or fear or sus- 
picion or discrimination. 

At this moment I believe we have a great 
opportunity in this country to move for- 
ward—as President Keeney has put it—move 
forward toward “making our society what 
we know it should be.” 

If we turn away from knowledge and truth, 
we will not succeed. 

If we believe the worst and suspect the 
best, we alone will suffer. 

If we deny our progress, if we are against 
all of it, if we tear down our accomplish- 
ments, we will fill the world with sorrow 
and we will blemish our name with shame. 

But if we are courageous and foresighted 
and foreseeing, if we have no fear of the 
truth, if we seek only after light, then we 
and our children and our children's children 
shall know the greatness of this wonderful, 
beautiful land we call America. 

I pray that when historians write the 
story of this time in our lives, it may be 
recorded that this President tried to lead 
his Nation with justice, with compassion, 
and with courage—and that there was faith 
and there was firmness in his heart. 

And may it further be written that the 
people of the United States cast out their 
doubts, took great pride in their achieve- 
ments, and bravely made of this land and 
this world a brighter, happier place for all 
mankind. 

This is our choice. This is our decision. 
Let us all be greatly determined that this 
society shall survive and this society shall 
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succeed—and what it should be, will be, for 
all time to come. 

And as I return to my large room and my 
lonely desk in the White House to cope with 
the decisions that have come to that desk 
through the day from all countries of the 
world, and when I review the problems of 
our men in uniform and those on strike, 
when I see the farmer and the laborer seek- 
ing justice and believing that his Govern- 
ment will do what is right, my mind will 
wander back here to the little State of Rhode 
Island, far away from what was once the 
largest State in the Nation, where I was 
born. And I will remember 10 months ago 
when a terrible tragedy befell the people of 
this Nation and I was called upon, as best 
I could, with all of my limitations, to at- 
tempt to carry on. And I will think of 
Presidents Hoover in New York, and Mr. 
Truman in Independence, Mr. Eisenhower 
in Gettysburg, all of whom sent me their 
good wishes and their prayers, who told me 
that they were at the service of this Nation 
in this crisis. And I will remember how 
the butcher and the baker and the candle- 
stick maker, the little children on the side- 
walks, the folks sitting in the old folks home 
as I drove by, how they all gave me their 
hopes and their prayers, that somehow we 
might be able to carry on. But there is 
nothing I'll be more thankful for than the 
contribution of the people of this State, be- 
cause in my moment of trial Congressman 
Sr GERMAIN and Congressman Focarryr, Sen- 
ators PELL and JOHNNY PASTORE, all walking 
in the tradition of that great Democratic 
leader Senator Theodore Francis Green, they 
marched up by my side and said: “You have 
our talents and our energy and our prayers.” 
And however long I may be permitted to con- 
tinue in my work, I shall always feel deeply 
at the debt of this great university for the 
inspiration it has given me through the 
years, and for the little State of Rhode 
Island for the quality of the manhood it has 
produced. 


Weapons Experts Show How More Power 
Can Mean Less Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call attention to an edi- 
torial appearing in the Washington Post 
on October 1. Entitled “Security Versus 
Power,” it is, in effect, a book notice for 
an article whose subject alone should 
commend it to the attention of all 
Members. 

The editorial follows: 


SECURITY Versus POWER 


A most seductive, expensive, and danger- 
ous myth is demolished quite without mercy 
in the current Scientific American by Jerome 
B. Weisner and Herbert F, York, ranking 
weapons-science advisers in the Kennedy 
and Eisenhower administrations. The myth 
is that national security can be increased 
and improved by the development of large 
new missiles or bombs. 

The two scientists, who are eminently 
qualified to judge the matter, draw a crucial 
distinction between military power and na- 
tional security, Military power is enhanced, 
to be sure, by new and more powerful wea- 
pons. But national security is not. Among 
the reasons are the overwhelming advantage 
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which the offense has over the defense and 
the relative inefficiency and uselessneas of 
large bombs compared to smaller ones 
Weisner and York conclude: 

Both sides in the arms race are thus 
confronted by the dilemma of steadily in- 
creasing military power and steadily de- 
creasing national security. It is our con- 
sidered professional judgment that this di- 
lemma has no technical solution. If the 
great powers continue to look for solutions 
in the area of science and technology only, 
the result will be to worsen the situation. 
The clearly predictable course of the arms 
race is a steady open spiral downward into 
oblivion.” 

On the basis of this analysis, the authors 
urge the conclusion of an unlimited nuclear 
test ban, including underground tests, and 
other steps toward disarmament. They 
have supplied a powerful and persuasive 
scientific rationale for these goals. 


Tribute to Dr. Leonard Covello 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Néw Jersey. Mr. 
President, a distinguished American 
educator who has devoted over 50 years 
of his life to the needs of American youth 
was honored in New York City when 
Morris High School presented its fifth 
annual alumni award to Dr. Leonard 
Covello. The presentation, which was 
made on June 8, 1964, was awarded to 
Dr. Covello for outstanding and distin- 
guished service in education and commu- 
nity affairs. In making the presenta- 
tion, Mr. Oscar Aarons, trustee of the 
alumni fund, observed: 

He Dr. Covello] has given a lifetime of 
devotlon and pioneering service to the task 
of guiding young people and adults in their 
search for higher horizons. He has worked— 
to welcome the stranger to our land and 
help him become one in dignity and self- 
respect with all Americans. 


Tributes were extended to Dr. Covello 
and his educational work by Bronx Bor- 
Ough President Joseph F. Periconi; Dr. 
Alfred Marra, former director of medi- 
cine at St. Francis Hospital; and Joseph 
Monserrat, director of the migration di- 
vision, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
Both Dr. Marra and Mr. Monserrat were 
former students of Dr. Covello and ap- 
Plauded the encouragement and direc- 
tion he furnished hundreds of American 
boys in their quest for education and 
Opportunity. Dr, Marra nostalgically 
noted that “Dr. Covello made us proud 
of our heritage, made us proud of the 
Country from which our parents came. 
For it has always been his conviction 
that those who are proud of their heri- 
tage can become better citizens and can 
also enrich the American scene.” In 
reviewing Dr. Covello’s great contribu- 
tion to the community and its youth, Mr. 
Monserrat called attention to “that op- 
Portunity to come to an affair to pay 
tribute to a man, when in fact the man 
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pays tribute to the award, not the award 
to the man.” 

Dr. Covello, who is presently educa- 
tional consultant to the Migration Dtvi- 
sion of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, was a member of the graduating 
class of Morris High School in 1907. 
After service as a teacher in De Witt 
Clinton High School, he served for a gen- 
eration as principal of Benjamin Frank- 
lin High School. His efforts in behalf of 
underprivileged and socially disadvan- 
taged youth are nationally recognized, 
and he has received “the Italian Govern- 
ment award for distinguished service in 
education,” and the annual ward given 
by the Puerto Rican Association for com- 
munity affairs, The story of his long 
educational career is poignantly told in 
“The Heart Is the Teacher,” a moving 
autobiography. 

Dr. Paul Schweitzer, principal of Mor- 
ris High School, noted to a large and dis- 
tinguished audience that Dr. Covello’s 
selection for the alumni award was a 
unanimous and enthusiastic one. When 
the committee of alumni and faculty 
members met some months ago with a 
long list of distinguished men and women 
who were graduates of Morris High 
School, all minds converged on Dr. 
Covello. 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Dr. Covello’s remarks be included in 
the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FIFTH ANNUAL Morris HIGH SCHOOL ALUMNI 
AWARD, JUNE 8, 1964 


(Statement by Dr. Leonard Covello (Morris 
1907), on receiving the fifth annual Morris 
High School Alumni Award) 

Thank you very much, Mr. Aarons, I want 
to express my deep appreciation to the mem- 
bers of the alumni association who have con- 
ferred this very high honor on me. I shall 
treasure and cherish this award from the 
schoo] that has meant so much to me. 

May I accept this award not only as a trib- 
ute to me, but as a tribute to my colleagues 
and coworkers—teachers, parents, and last 
but not least, the students at De Witt Clin- 
ton and Benjamin Franklin whose coopera- 
tive efforts made possible whatever was 
achieved. 

I want to thank all those who have spoken 
here today. They have been more than 
generous in their praise—overwhelmingly so. 

Dr. Schweitzer, my dear friend and col- 
league, who has won the respect and affec- 
tion not only of his teachers and students, 
but all those who have come to know him. 

Hon. Joseph Periconi, Bronx Borough 
president, who with great energy and deter- 
mination, has identified himself with the 
needs—particularly the educational needs of 
this Borough. 

My two former students, Al Marra, De Witt 
1922, and Joe Monserrat, Benjamin Franklin 
1939. Dr. Marra has achieved great distinc- 
tion in the field of medicine and until recent- 
ly as director of medicine at the St. Francis 
Hospital in the Bronx. Mr. Monserrat, direc- 
tor of the Migration Division, Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, whose leadership has 
contributed much to the rapid and substan- 
tial progress of the Puerto Rican commu- 
nities in our great city. 

These are only two of the many outstand- 
ing boys who were my students at De Witt 


making 
cant contributions in their chosen fields. 

I also want to thank the many friends, 
colleagues, and former students who are 
honoring me with their presence here today. 

To the present students of Morris High 
School here in the audience, a special, warm 
greeting from a Morris High School graduate 
of the class of 1907. 

I came to Morris High School in September 
1902 from public schools 83, an all-boys 
school in East Harlem. There were five of us 
who often walked across the First Avenue 
bridge up Willis Avenue to Morris. Car- 
fare in those days was only 5 cents, but by 
walking to school we could add this to our 
lunch money. This little group was the van- 
guard of boys of Itallan ancestry, seeking 
an education beyond the elementary school 
and nursing the hope and great dream of a 
college education if family economic need 
did not become too demanding. Two decades 
later, as chairman of the Italian department 
at De Witt Clinton, I had the great satisfac- 
tion of close daily contact with hundreds of 
boys of Italian origin taking advantage of 
the educational facilities offered in our pub- 
lic schools, Many of these boys were immi- 
grants themselves. With few exceptions they 
were children of ts—immigrant 
parents who had little or no schooling. 

I shall always be grateful to the dedicated 
teachers at Morris who had so great an in- 
fluence on my life. 

Our principal, Dr. John Denbigh, who 
spoke to us directly and forcefully of our 
social and civic responsibilities. 

My elocution teacher, Mr. Raymond Kel- 
log, who coached me for the first public 
speech which I delivered in fear and trem- 
bling, from this very platform. 

My German teacher, Miss Caroline Swart- 
out, and my French teacher, Miss Emma 
Armand, whose teaching inspired me to 
choose languages as my major field. 

My history teacher, Mr. Fred White, who 
wrote from Massachusetts to say he re- 
gretted that he could not be here today 
because of limitations of age. He is 93 years 
old. 

Not only the public schools, but two other 
American institutions opened many doors 
to us. The American public library revealed 
a new world to us. A teacher in my elemen- 
tary school, Miss Quigley, led me to the 
Aguilar branch of the public library in East 
Harlem, where I spent many hours, reading 
and studying. A few of us were permitted 
to use a room On the top floor of the library 
as a study room—which was indeed a refuge 
from the noise and turmoil of the East Har- 
lem streets. It was some years later, at this 
same library, that I had my first 
experience—teaching English to a group of 
Italian immigrants. 

The settlement house also played an im- 
portant part in the life of the immigrant 
children. Men and women concerned about 
the new peoples living in slums and ghettos, 
created settlement houses for civic, recrea- 
tional, and cultural activities for children 
and youth of immigrant peoples. There was 
Gaylord White, who founded the Union Set- 
tlement. There was Anna C. Ruddy, who 
founded the “Home Garden”, now known as 
the LaGuardia Memorial House. These cen- 
ters were established in the 1890’s in East 
Harlem and are still functioning today. 

There was another personality that 
touched our lives. Norman Thomas, whose 
work as a pastor of the American Parish in 
the early part of this century, had an en- 
during influence on so many of the young 
people in East Harlem. 

It was men and women of this caliber— 
teachers, social workers, religious leaders, 
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who revealed to many of us, the real heart 
of America. 

May I relate an experience I had a few 
years ago. I was invited to a dinner spon- 
sored by the “Clinton Junto,” an organi- 
zation of De Witt Clinton High School stu- 
dents who entered as freshmen in 1912 and 
graduated in 1916. They had invited me, 
their teacher of French, and Dr. Samuel Pat- 
terson, their teacher of English. There were 
about 60 men, all in their late fifties present 
at this dinner. In the course of my remarks, 
I asked how many of them were foreign 
born. About half raised their hands. Then 
I asked how many had parents that were 
foreign born. The rest raised their hands. 
I then turned to Dr. Patterson and asked, 
“Sam, what about you?" “Both my parents 
came as immigrants from North Ireland,” 
has his reply. Here were 60 men immigrants 
and children of immigrants. They had at- 
tended our public schools, and many were 
graduates of our city colleges. All of these 
men had achieved success in their chosen 
careers and were making a contribution in 
various capacities to the life of our city. 

As a pupil in our public schools and as a 
teacher for over 50 years, it is my conviction 
that the public schools and the teachers 
have exerted a significant and far-reaching 
influence on the children who have attended 
our public schools. 

New York City has been and still is the 
city of migrations. Immigrants and mi- 
grants have come by countless thousands, to 
create a home for themselves and their chil- 
dren. These immigrants and migrants were 
the disinherited and exploited peoples of the 
world. They came from countries and lands 
where education—schooling, was for the 
privileged few. It was rare, if not impossible 
for a man to rise above the station in which 
he was born. I went to school as a boy in 
a small mountain town in the heart of the 
Appennines in southern Italy. We could 
only look forward to a few years of school- 
ing. There was no possibility whatsoever 
for higher education or for a profession. 

It was the New York City public schools 
that opened wide the doors of opportunity 
and encouraged many of us—immigrant chil- 
dren—to aspire far beyond our station in 
life and to achieve far beyond our greatest 
expectations. And this same opportunity 
is open to every boy and girl in our public 


you, the students of Morris High School. It 
is here in Morris High School, your school, 
where you, as students, are charting your 
course for your life work. If you have the 
will to work and the will to achieve, nothing 
is impossible to you. At some future time, 
you will realize how much you owe to Mor- 
ris and to the teachers who helped and 
guided you. 

Life, to a great extent, is lived day by day. 
The important thing is to meet each day 
without fear and with the feeling that you 
can overcome any obstacle that faces you. 
This is expressed very beautifully in a poem 
written by an unknown poet centuries ago, 
in Sanskrit which was the ancient language 
of the Hindus of India. I want to offer it 
to you as a concluding thought. 


“Look to this day! For it is life 
For yesterday is but a dream, 

And tomorrow is only a vision. 

But today well lived— 

But today well lived 


Look well, therefore, to this day!“ 
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The Activities of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee, 88th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
88th Congress the House Small Business 
Committee undertook and completed a 
rather heavy schedule of studies and in- 
vestigations regarding various problems 
facing the 444 million small business 
concerns operating in our country at this 
time. 

All members of the committee, repre- 
senting both sides of the aisle, partici- 
pated in these studies and worked dili- 
gently and conscientiously to find the 
best possible solutions to the various 
matters receiving attention by the com- 
mittee. Without the full cooperation of 
all of the members the achievements and 
accomplishments of the commit- 
tee would not have been possible. Ac- 
cordingly, I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to express my appreciation for 
their efforts and their cooperation. 

Recently, Mr. Speaker, I forwarded to 
you a letter in which I reported upon 
the work of our committee during this 
Congress. Since all Members of the 
House are interested in small business 
problems and the work of this commit- 
tee, with your permission, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a copy of this com- 
munication be reprinted in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

The chairman’s progress letter to 
Speaker McCormack follows: 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSI- 
NESS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. O, October 1, 1964. 
Hon. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr, SPEAKER: As the 88th Con- 
gress approaches adjournment, I wanted to 
submit to you this brief summary of the 
work carried out by the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee during the 2 years com- 
prising this Congress. 

As you will recall, upon adoption by the 
House of the resolution creating the com- 
mittee, it was your desire that the following 
Members serve thereon: Representatives 
Jor L. Evins, Democrat, of Tennessee, chair- 


York; and RALPH HARVEY, Republican, of 
Indiana. 
The resolution authorized the committee, 


gen 
to obtain all facts possible in relation there- 
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to which would be of public interest and 
which would aid the Congress in enacting 
remedial legislation, 

Pursuant to appointment of this commit- 
tee and the adoption of the resolution by 
the House our committee set forth on an 
active and vigorous program during the 88th 
Congress. 


ASSISTANCE TO MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE 


Perhaps one of the more important as- 
pects of the work carried on by the House 
Small Business Committee consists of the as- 
sistance the committee provides Members of 
the House seeking to help their small busi- 
ness constituents. The committee and its 
professional staff performed a considerable 
volume of this “casework” for Members who 
sought such assistance. The problems pre- 
sented usually required the staff to contact 
various governmental agencies and fre- 
quently entailed independent legal research 
in order to provide satisfactory answers to 
the Members and their small business con- 
stituents, 

In accordance with the well-established 
policy of the committee, all such requests of 
Members of the House received priority 
consideration. 


FULL COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


1. During the early days of the 88th Con- 
gress, groups of small business retailers were 
stunned by an advisory opinion of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission announcing that the 
placing of joint advertisements, featuring 
prices of the articles offered for sale by the 
cooperating stores, would be illegal. Imme- 
diately following that ruling the House Small 
Business Committee held public hearings 
which “cleared the air“ and which, in effect, 
brought about a reversal of this decision of 
the Commission. 

The practice in question consisted of an 
arrangement applied in various communi- 
ties or States wherein independently owned 
local small business grocers, druggists, hard- 
ware stores, or others, would place joint ad- 
vertisements in behalf of all of the members 
of the group. In this way, and only in this 
way, could the independent retailers 
the benefits that flow automatically from the 
use of newspaper display advertisements. 
Without such advertising, the small busi- 
nesses could not hope to compete against 
the large chain organizations operating in 
the same market. 

Testimony delivered by the committee 
from the Chairman of the FTC and from 
the Attorney General, Antitrust Division. 
Department of Justice, provided assurances 
that small retailers need not abandon their 
joint advertising programs; that groups of 
them could continue to purchase joint dis- 
play space in newspapers as before and thus 
carry forward their efforts to stay in business. 

The hearings and the report entitled “FTC 
Advisory Opinion on Joint Ads” (H. Rept. 
699) received widespread acclaim from the 
newspapers and small business retailers who 
benefited from the hearings. The commit- 
tee’s proceedings were characterized as an 
example of a congressional committee act- 
ing promptly, boldly, and without hesita- 
tion to provide constructive and affirmative 
help to small business at the exact time 
when such help was needed. 

2. The full committee held extensive hear- 
ings on small business and foreign trade. In 
these hearings the committee documented 
more than 400 pages of testimony from Gov- 
ernment agencies, trade associations, export 
firms, and emall business concerns pertain- 
ing to foreign trade opportunities for small 
business. Testimony was received regarding 
the implementation of the Trade Expansion 
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Act of 1962, with special attention given to 
those portions of the act relating to adjust- 
ment assistance for firms damaged as a 
result of trade concessions. 

It is felt that the printed record of these 
foreign trade hearings contains the most 
complete documentation of information rela- 
tive to small business opportunities in for- 
eign trade that is now available. An an- 
nouncement that appeared in a Kiplinger 
Letter about the hearings resulted in hun- 
dreds of extra requests for copies of the 
printed hearings being received, which ex- 
hausted the commttee’s supply. 

The late President John F. Kennedy com- 
plimented the committee and wrote to the 
chairman that the hearings should “act as 
both a guide and spur to small businessmen 
considering ventures into foreign markets 
and to Government officials responsible for 
assisting them.” 

3. Our committee has held rather compre- 
hensive hearings on the organization and 
operation of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

As an appendix to the printed record of 
these hearings, a tabulation was added show- 
ing the number of loans and their amounts 
granted by the SBA to small business con- 
cerns located in each congressional district 
of all States. 

The committee is presently in the process 
of completing its report based on these 
hearings. 

4. During March 1964, the full committee 
held public hearings on the Implementation 
of the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958 for the purpose of ascertaining the ex- 
tent to which small business is being as- 
sisted by this program. 

During the course of these hearings, the 
committee heard testimony from repre- 
sentatives of small business investment 
companies with diversified types of opera- 
tions located in various sections of the 
United States. The Honorable Eugene P. 
Foley, Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration, and the new Deputy Admin- 
istrator for the Investment Division, Richard 
E. Kelley, presented a complete report of 
that agency’s investment program. 

SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Immediately after the committee was 
organized during the early days of the 88th 
Congress, a number of subcommittees were 
created and it has developed that a major 
portion of the work carried on by the com- 
mittee has been handled by these subcom- 
mittees. 

The chairman of the full committee as 
Well as the ranking minority member, Rep- 
resentative WILLIAM E. MCCULLOCH, serve as 
ex officio members of each of the subcom- 
mittees. 

Subcommittee No. 1: Representative 
Wahr PatmMan, Democrat, of Texas serves 
as chairman of this subcommittee. Its juris- 
diction includes the tax-exempt foundations 
and their impact on small business. Other 
Members serving on this subcommittee in- 
clude Representatives Jog L. Evins, JAMES 
Roosrvett, WILLIAM H. Avery, and RALPH 
Harvey. 

The subcommittee'’s study of the impact 
of 534 tax-exempt foundations on small busi- 
ness included an investigation of their in- 
Come and the sources of that income; their 
expenditures and the purposes for which 
made, together with stock manipulations and 
intercorporate dealings. These inquiries 
were necessary to learn whether the opera- 
tions of the foundations are charitable and 
hot mercenary. 

The subcommittee is developing informa- 
tion regarding the use of foundations to 
achieve corporate control, to secure special 
favors, and to utilize their economic power 
to create unfair competitive conditions. 
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The study covers the extent to which 
large corporations are using foundations to 
evade taxes, however legally. 

It is noteworthy that the 534 foundations 
under study by the committee had accumu- 
lated (unspent) income of $906 million at 
the close of 1960, as against $271 million at 
the close of 1951. 

The first report of the subcommittee 
chairman was submitted in the 87th Con- 
gress. The second report, submitted during 
October 1963, deals with the commercial 
activities of certain foundations which ap- 
pear to defeat the intent and purpose of 
tax exemption. It also brings to light the 
fact that the use of foundations as business 
devices and for tax avoidance, in the sub- 
committee chairman’s view, has become a 
major economic evil which has too long been 
tolerated and must now be terminated. 

In response to the great demand for re- 
prints of the first two reports, 5,000 addi- 
tional copies of each were published. 

During March 1964, a third report of the 
subcommittee chairman was issued. It 
constitutes a detailed analysis of the Alfred 
I. du Pont estate, including its affiliate, the 
Nemours Foundation of Jacksonville, Fla. 
This report, among other things, describes 
the adverse effects that this and similar 
foundations exert upon the tax base. 

The subcommittee held public hearings in 
July, August, and September, 1964. 

Secretary of the Treasury, Douglas Dillon, 
in testifying, acknowledged the desirability 
of the Congress and the administration re- 
examining those areas where tax exemp- 
tion and tax deductions are provided. 

The Secretary also stated that the Treas- 
ury does not know the number of founda- 
tions that may be in existence and that the 
House Small Business Committee’s studies 
have been of great value to the Department 
of the Treasury. For example, Secretary 
Dillon acknowledged that the self-dealing 
exposed in our subcommittee’s studies was 
very illuminating and certainly required 
legislative reforms. Moreover, he indicated 
that, as a result of our studies, the Treasury 
was now attempting to tabulate the number 
of foundations. 

Former Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Mortimer Caplin outlined to the subcom- 
mittee the measures his agency had taken 
to bring about compliance with the tax laws 
by exempt organizations and suggested that 
consideration be given to imposing some 
limitation upon the life or the capital of the 
foundations. 

Manuel F. Cohen, Chairman-designate of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
testified concerning the relationship of the 
SEC to tax-exempt foundations and chari- 
table trusts. Mr. Cohen stated that, prior 
to the issuance of our studies, the SEC had 
been unaware of the abuses in stock market 
trading by certain foundations. 

Acting Commissioner, Internal Revenue 
Service, Bertrand M. Harding was 
about the commercial and other activities 
of certain foundations which defeat the in- 
tent and purpose of the tax-exemption sta- 
tutes. During his testimony, the fact that 
foundations are used as devices for tax avoid- 
ance was highlighted. 

Subcommittee No. 2: Representative ABRA- 
HAM J. Mutter, Democrat, of New York, is 
chairman of Subcommittee No. 2 which was 
assigned the duty of considering problems 
of small business and Government procure- 
ment. Other members of this subcommit- 
tee include: Representatives Tom STEED, 
JAMES ROOSEVELT, H. ALLEN SMITH, and 
Howarp W. ROBISON. 

The staff of the subcommittee surveyed 
Government agencies and prime contractors 
in the West Coast area to determine the ef- 
fectiveness of the small business subcon- 
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tracting program authorized by Public Law 
87-305 (subsec. 8(d) (1), Small Business Act). 
The staff conferred with the commanding 
general, U.S. Air Force Western Contract 
Management Region, Mira Loma Air Force 
Station, Calif., who is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of managing Air Force contracts 
awarded prime contractors in that area. 

Conferences were also held with responsible 
Officials of the Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Bur- 
bank, Calif.; Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver 
City, Calif.; and North American Aviation, 
Inc., El Segundo, Calif. Their small busi- 
ness subcontracting practices and procedures 
were examined and reviewed to determine 
their effectiveness. 

Public hearings were held in Washington, 
D.C., on November 12, 1963, during which 
testimony was received from representatives 
of the three military departments as well 
as the Defense Supply Agency. Hearings also 
were held on November 13 and 14, 1963, at 
which time testimony was presented by rep- 
resentatives of Federal Communications 
Commission, Communications Satellite Corp., 
Atomic Energy Commission, National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, General 
Services Administration, Agency for Inter- 
national Development, Bureau of Public 
Roads, Department of Commerce, and De- 
partment of the Interior. 

At hearings held during June and July 
1964, representatives of private industry tes- 
tifled regarding procurement practices of 
Government agencies and their effect upon 
small business. The subcommittee conclud- 
ed its inquiry with a final hearing on August 
12, 1964, when the Deputy Administrator of 
SBA testified. 

The subcommittee protested a General 
Services Administration gasoline procure- 
ment in which only large refiners were able 
to participate. This plan was subsequently 
abandoned and the agency was thereupon 
urged by the subcommittee chairman to re- 
view its procurement procedures in other 
industries to remove any restrictions which 
might prevent small business from receiving 
a fair share. 

The subcommittee and its professional staff 
handled a considerable volume of complaints 
respecting instances of procurement practices 
believed to be inimical to small business. In 
each instance the subcommittee investigated 
the matter to determine the validity of the 
objections. 

Subcommittee No. 3: Representative Tom 
Streep, Democrat, of Oklahoma, is chairman of 
Subcommittee No. 3. Other members serv- 
ing on this subcommittee are: Representa- 
tives ABRAHAM J. Mutter, JOHN DINGELL, 
ARCH A. Moors, In., and Howarp W. ROBISON. 

The matters referred to this subcommit- 
tee for study and investigation related pri- 
marily to the impact of taxation upon the 
small business sector of the economy. 

This subcommittee and the members of 
the full committee cooperated with the Ways 
and Means Committee and worked diligently 
for the enactment of the $11.5 billion tax 
reduction bill enacted into law this year. 
This subcommittee has for a number of years 
studied the impact of taxation upon small 
business and repeatedly made recommenda- 
tions for tax reduction for small business. 
This subcommittee assisted materially in de- 
veloping facts and sentiments in support of 
the passage of this measure. Passage of the 
tax reduction legislation has been received 
with gratification by American small busi- 
nesses. 

Another area of study assigned to this 
subcommittee was the investigation of the 
effects of imports of foreign crude oil upon 
the domestic petroleum industry. During 
the preceding Congress, the subcommittee 
held extensive hearings and issued its report. 
Since then, certain interpretations of the 
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controlling regulations have been made which 
nave altered somewhat the quota system for- 
merly in effect. In addition, responsibility 
for administering the petroleum import pro- 
gram has been transferred from the Presl- 
detn to the Secretary of the Interior. 

The staff of the subcommittee, from time 
to time, has observed and considered the 
effects upon small business of the Presi- 
dential Proclamation 3541, of June 10, 1963, 
adjusting imports of petroleum products 
other than residual fuel oll. 

Subcommittee No. 4: Representative JAMES 
Rooseve.t, Democrat of California, is chair- 
man of Subcommittee No. 4 which studies 
and investigates distribution problems af- 
fecting small business. Other members of 
the subcommittee are: Representatives Tom 
STEED, JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI, ARCH A. MOORE, 
Jr., and WLAN H. AVERY. 

The subcommittee has developed informa- 
tion indicating there is an increasing ten- 
dency for manufacturers to take over the 
functions previously carried on by small 
businessmen in the several levels of distribu- 
tion and fabrication. A growing number of 
firms throughout the economy appear to be 
supplying their customers and also com- 
peting with them. This competition by large, 
integrated firms, has, in many cases, been 
highly detrimental to independent busi- 
nesses, 

On the basis of this preliminary study, 
the subcommittee proceeded to make a 
thorough investigation of The Impact Upon 
Small Business of Dual Distribution and 
Related Vertical Integration.” Commencing 
on May 8, 1963, 29 public hearings were held 
over a period of 8 months. Altogether, 8 
printed voluines of the record of these com- 
prehensive hearings were compiled, cover- 
ing dual distribution and related problems 
in 46 different industries. A total of 176 
witnesses participated, and testimony was 
received from representatives of 43 trade 
associations, 

At present, a proposed report is in the 
hands of the members of the subcommittee 
for review and consideration. 

On January 24, 1964, the subcommittee 
held a hearing in Baltimore regarding small 
business problems stemming from the vast 
changes which many metropolitan shopping 
areas are experiencing. Urban renewal, new 
highways, the exodus to suburbia, and 
“neighborhood blight” are prime factors in 
this complex of problems threatening to de- 
stroy small business concerns operating in 
the older existing neighborhood shopping 


areas. 

A similar hearing is scheduled to be held 
in Los Angeles on November 23 and 24. 

The subcommittee held hearings on August 
31, September 1 and 2, 1964, regarding the 
impact upon small business of U.S. softwood 
lumber standards. 

Testimony was received from Representa- 
tives GEORGE F. Sennen, Jr., of Arizona; 
Err GREEN, of Oregon; COMPTON I. WHITE, 
Jr., of Idaho; and ARNOLD OLSEN, of Mon- 
tana; as well as from officials of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, spokesmen for the 
American Lumber Standards Committee, in- 
dustry trade associations, and a number of 
representatives of small business interests. 

Since the hearing, the Department of Com- 
merce has announced its intention to re- 
constitute the American Lumber Standards 
Committee to make it more broadly repre- 
sentative of the entire lumber industry. Un- 
der the Department proposal, small busi- 
nesses and independent firms would have far 
more representation than is true on the 
present committee. 

On April 20 of this year, the Supreme 
Court of the United States in a precedent- 
shattering decision ruled, in the case of 
Simpson v. Union Oil Company of California, 
that consignment sales of gasoline may not 
be used as a means to control small business 
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operators of service stations. The Court 
in its decision quoted at length from hearings 
held by Subcommittee No. 4 during the 85th 
Congress. Subsequently, inquiry was made 
by the chairman of the subcommittee con- 
cerning the effect of this decision on the 
west coast petroleum consent decree, which 
appears to specifically permit the consign- 
ment form of distribution. The Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of Antitrust in- 
formed the subcommittee that it was the 
position of the Antitrust Division that those 
firms operating under the provisions of the 
West Coast consent decree must conform 
with the decision in the Simpson case. A 
hearing is scheduled to be held by the sub- 
committee in Los Angeles on November 20 
and 21 to determine the extent to which 
these companies are complying with the prin- 
ciples articulated by the Court. 

As a result of the expression of more than 
20 Members of the House, including the 
Speaker, and 20 Members of the Senate, this 
subcommittee has scheduled plans for hear- 
ings with respect to the methods of dis- 
tributing automobile parts and dealer rela- 
tionships by the Chrysler Corp. Confer- 
ences with officials of the corporation, small 
business, and other persons interested are 
now in process on this current issue affecting 
small business in the automobile industry. 


SMALL BUSINESS SEMINARS, ADDITIONAL FIELD 
WORK, INVESTIGATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


1. Pursuant to a request of some of the 
members of the committee, Government-in- 
dustry seminars for small businessmen of 
the Indiana-Ohio area were held in April and 
again in September 1963. The program fea- 
tured prominent Government and industry 
leaders expert in the fields of (1) develop- 
ment of foreign markets; (2) Government 
procurement; (3) Federal financial assist- 
ance to industry; and (4) market research. 
Approximately 115 businessmen were present 
and they praised the House Small Business 
Committee for its service and assistance. 

2. In an endeavor to be of optimum as- 
sistance to small businesses located in the 
Appalachian area, Representatives in Con- 
gress from that region were invited by the 
chairman of the Small Business Committee 
to attend a briefing session on April 26, 1963, 
in the chairman’s office. At this meeting, 
John Horne, then Administrator of the SBA, 
explained and discussed the various SBA 
programs which are available, as well as 
those of the Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration. Members of the House or staff 
who attended represented nine congressional 
districts in the States of Alabama, Georgia, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia. 

3. In order to develop firsthand informa- 
tion regarding the manner in which the 
Small Business Administration conducts its 
disaster program, a member of the commit- 
tee's staff visited the various SBA offices in 
the Ohio River Valley during March 1964. 
The places visited included Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Marietta and Cincinnati, Ohio; Covington 
and Louisville, Ky., as well as the areas ad- 
jacent to each. 

4. At the instance and under the direction 
of the chairman of the full committee, the 
staff conducted preliminary studies and in- 
quiries into certain problems of small busi- 
ness inventors and patentees. The matter of 
the lack of protection for small business 
inventors during the “patent pending” pe- 
riod is the area to which the staff particu- 
larly addressed itself. 

5. The staff report on “Mergers and Super- 
concentration,“ which was issued during the 
87th Congress, is being brought up to date by 
developing additional information regarding 
the acquisition of small business firms by 
large industrial and merchandising concerns. 

6. The committee undertook to bring up to 
date an important House document entitled 
“Congress and the Monopoly Problem: 56 
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Years of Antitrust Development, 1900-56." 
Upon completion of this revision the report 
will include all antitrust legislation develop- 
ments up to and including action taken by 
the 88th Congress. This report is being pre- 
in cooperation with the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress. 

7. In response to demands for a complete 
cataloging of all of the committee's hearings 
and reports issued since the creation of the 
committee In 1941, an indexed compilation 
of these publications was prepared, printed, 
and widely distributed to Members of Con- 
gress, libraries, and small business firms 
throughout the United States. 

8. The committee's staff at this time is 
developing preliminary information regard- 
ing small business problems associated with 
the Renegotiation Act of 1951, as amended. 

9. During the remaining months of the 
88th Congress, the committee and its profes- 
sional staff stand ready at all times to supply 
any assistance desired by any Member of the 
House in connection with small business 
problems confronting their constituents, and 
American small business. 


CONCLUSION 


A final report describing in detail the 
studies, investigations, hearings, and work 
of the committee during this Congress will 
be prepared, and following full committee 
action and approval, will be transmitted to 
the Speaker and the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives prior to expiration of this 
session of the Congress. 

As indicated above, however, I wanted to 
provide you, Mr. Speaker, with this report 
concerning the work performed by our com- 
mittee on behalf of small business during 
the past 2 years. 

With highest esteem, kindest regards, and 
best wishes, I am 

Sincerely your friend. 
Jor L. Evxxs, 
Member of Congress, 
: Chairman, 


The Honorable Lester Johnson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GAYLORD NELSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, in 
March LESTER JOHNSON, the fine Wis- 
consin Congressman, announced his re- 
tirement. I want to take this occasion 
at the end of the session to say a few 
words of well-deserved praise. 

Since winning a special congressional 
election in 1953, LESTER JOHNSON has rep- 
resented the people of the old Ninth Dis- 
trict with great distinction. 

As chairman of the Dairy Subcommit- 
tee of the House Agriculture Committee 
he has demonstrated an enlightened un- 
derstanding of the problems facing the 
dairy industry. 

He was a leader in the fight to defend 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
from continuous, unfounded attacks by 
the private power interests. 

Conservation legislation is very close 
to LESTER JoHNsON’s heart. His imagi- 
native support for wetlands preservation 
and his fight for passage this session of 
the Ice Age National Scientific Reserve 
in Wisconsin have earned him the grati- 
tude not only of the people of his district 
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and of Wisconsin, but of all those in the 
Nation who value the heritage of the 
land. 

As a Democrat I am particularly proud 
of LESTER JOHNSON. He was the first 
Democrat elected to Congress from his 
district and one of the first Democrats 
to gain office in the resurgence which our 
party has enjoyed in Wisconsin in the 
last dozen years. No small part of that 
resurgence is due to the efforts and ex- 
cellence of LESTER JOHNSON. 

I want to wish him and his wife, Mar- 
jorie, all of the best. 


National Urban League Deplores State of 
U.S. Health Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES- 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a recent report of the National 
Urban League pointed up once again the 
disgraceful state of health care in the 
United States. Although our level of 
prosperity is presently at an all-time 
high, in many sections of the country 
there are drastic shortages of qualified 
doctors and inadequate health facilities. 
Many community hospitals pay low sal- 
aries to their employees, although 
numerous individuals cannot afford the 
high cost even of this inferior care. 
Certain groups in society however, par- 
ticularly the Negro, have suffered much 
more than others in being denied ade- 
quate medical care. As equal citizens of 
this country, these people have a right 
to improvement of conditions which 
breed only more sickness and squalor. 
This society can maintain its vitality 
only if all its citizens are reared in a 
healthy environment. In order that the 
findings and recommendations of this 
urban league report be made available 
to all, I ask unanimous consent that the 
following article from the August 4 edi- 
tion of the Bergen Record, be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HEALTH Care IN U.S. CALLED A DISGRACE: Na- 
TIONAL URBAN LEAGUE REPORT NOTES PLIGHT 
OF NEGROES ESPECIALLY 
LovISVILLE.—Disgraceful health care for 

all Americans, particularly Negroes, and sub- 

Standard wages paid by community hospitals 

were emphasized today in a study by the 

National Urban League. 

In a preface, the report said, “The health 
Care received by the American people, in gen- 
tral, leaves much to be desired. Among 
Negro citizens, it is a national disgrace, a 
tragic waste of human beings and life, all 


a more deplorable because it is prevent- 
Able.“ 
MORTALITY 

The report also said, “Community hospi- 
tals justifiably boast of the amount of their 
vital public service made possible by volun- 
tary contributions of well-to-do citizens. 

ey neglect to mention, however, that an 
even greater amount of their public service 
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is made possible by the substandard wages 
they pay—a compulsory contribution from 
their workers, the group least able to be 
philanthropic.” 

In a comparison between health of Negroes 
and whites, the pamphlet said that infant 
mortality, considered a good indicator of the 
health of a community, is twice as high 
among Negroes as among whites. Accord- 
ing to the report, one-half of all dental visits 
by Negroes are for tooth extractions, as op- 
Posed to one-sixth for whites. 

Low incomes, inadequate education, and 
poor living conditions, the league said, con- 
tinue to sap the health of the poor of both 
races. 

Few Negroes are covered by health insur- 
ance plans. The report said that only 42 
percent of the Negroes entering hospitals for 
short stays were covered by any insurance, 
while 71 percent of the whites were covered. 

The report said that for every 3,700 Negro 
citizens there is one Negro medical doctor, 
while there is one white doctor for every 640 
white citizens. 

Inferior elementary school education for 
Negroes, high costs of medical schools, lack 
of Negro families with a tradition of edu- 
cating sons for medicine, and the rise of 
science as a more glamorous career than 
medicine were cited by the league as reasons 
for the small number of Negro doctors. 

The report said that despite the virtual dis- 
appearance of discrimination in medical 
schools and the dropping of racial bars to 
employment in hospitals, the number of 
Negroes in professional and su pos- 
itions in hospitals is conspicuously small. 

For improved medical care the league 
study recommended immediate desegregation 
of hospitals and the withholding of Federal 
funds from institutions which do not com- 
ply; health insurance for the aged under so- 
cial security; development of fiscally and 
socially sound system to provide everyone 
with basic medical care benefits; and en- 
couragement of more health insurance plans. 

The League also recommended massive 
Federal and State aid to public schools with 
desegregation of lower schools, colleges, and 
technical and professional institutes; cover- 
age of all hospital and other health care 
workers under the Federal minimum wage 
law; and the promotion of sound unionism 
for hospitals. 


Midwestern Rural Leaders Speak Out on 
Issues Affecting Rural Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on September 24 and 25, nearly 
500 members of rural electric coopera- 
tives in Wisconsin, Iowa, and Illinois met 
at Eau Claire, Wis., for the regional 
meeting of their national service organi- 
zation, the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association. At that meeting, 
these representatives of a significant 
portion of the rural populations of three 
Midwestern States passed a series of 
resolutions on matters of vital impor- 
tance to the rural electrification program, 
which has brought so many benefits to 
rural America. 

One of those resolutions expressed 
strong support for the bill I introduced 
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in the 88th Congress to specifically 
exempt nonprofit rural electric cooper- 
atives from the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. As I pointed 
out at hearings held on July 22 and 23, 
1964, on the Senate version of this legis- 
lation, such FPC jurisdiction is unnec- 
essary, unjustified, and would result in 
duplicating the work of another Federal 
agency, the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the Recorp that 
resolution and other significant resolu- 
tions passed by these rural leaders at 
NRECA's region 5 meeting: 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE NATIONAL RURAL ELEC- 
TRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION’S REGIONAL 
5 MEETING, EAU CLARE, WIS., SEPTEMBER 
24-25, 1964 

PREAMBLE 


The rural power systems have contributed 
significantly to the progress of the Nation, 
With a watchful, but temperate, attitude to- 
ward the present massive program of caustic 
criticism, originating from self-centered per- 
sonal interests, or negligent lack of knowl- 
edge of the facts, we, as a respectable, essen- 
tial, “100 percent first-class American” part 
of the national electric industry, will con- 
tinue to discharge our proper responsibility 
in a manner commensurate with the “new 
dimensions” of rural power. We are not dis- 
mayed or coerced by distortions of fact, mas- 
sive expenditures, or irresponsible propa- 
ganda, from any person or organization. 
The millions of people who own and operate 
the rural electric industry and are served by 
it, shall move ahead on the princple of 
“simple fair play.” 


FPC JURISDICTION 


Whereas the Federal Power Commission in 
docket E-7113, has issued show cause orders 
to three nonprofit, rural electric systems 
for the purpose of de’ the jurisdic- 
tional status of said systems, “and those 
similarly situated,” before said Commission; 
and 


Whereas these three rural electric systems, 
and the 400 which have intervened 
in FPO docket E~-7113, have already expended 
over $100,000 in defending themselves against 
FPC jurisdiction, without allowance for the 
cost of further proceedings before FPC, and 
judicial appeals therefrom, estimated to cost 
in excess of $300,000; and 

Whereas the Rural Electrification Act of 
1936 was enacted subsequent to the Federal 
Power Act of 1935 and conferred on the REA 
Administrator complete authority to exer- 
cise Federal regulation and control over the 
electric systems which it empowered him to 
finance; and 

Whereas the exercise of FPC jurisdiction 
over nonprofit rural electric systems does not 
serve the public interest, is unnecessary be- 
cause of the identity of consumer and own- 
er in such systems, duplicates, and is in con- 
flict with the powers and duties delegated 
by Congress to the REA Administrator, and 
is beyond the authority conferred on the 
Federal Power Commission under the Fed- 
eral Power Act of 1935 as amended; and 

Whereas prior to 1963, the Federal Power 
Commission had never asserted or exercised 
general jurisdiction over REA-financed elec- 
tric systems, nor had the Commission ever 
been petitioned to assert or exercise such 
jurisdiction; and 

Whereas legislation (S. 2028 and H.R. 8023 
and H.R. 8058) has been introduced in both 
Houses of the 88th Congress which would, by 
granting nonprofit cooperative electric sys- 
tems an express statutory exemption from 
FPC control, resolve any questions as to the 
Jurisdictional status of such systems and 
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clarify what we believe to be their already 
exempt status: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we hereby respectfully pe- 
tition the Congress of the United States to 
promptly enact legislation such as 8. 2028, 
H.R. 8023 and H.R. 8058 to exempt from FPC 
jurisdiction nonprofit rural electric systems; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the NRECA General Man- 
ager is requested to cooperate with all other 
groups and organizations interested in secur- 
ing enactment of the above-mentioned leg- 
islation or similar legislation; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That we commend and express 
our appreciation to the Dairyland Power 
Cooperative, the Minnkota Power Coopera- 
tive and the South Central Rural Electric 
Cooperative for defending FPC docket E-7113, 
and we renew our pledge of support for their 
effort in said docket. 

GENERATION AND TRANSMISSION LOANS 


Whereas the ability of rural electric sys- 
tems to fulfill their responsibilities is directly 
dependent on their ability to obtain de- 
pendable low-cost wholesale energy; and 

Whereas in the face of dual rates, escala- 
tor clauses and opposition from commercial 
power companies, the availability of G. & T. 
loans from REA is the only means many sys- 
tems have to secure a dependable and ade- 
quate supply of low-cost energy; and 

Whereas the authority of REA to approve 
G. & T. loans and the opportunity of con- 
sumer-owned rural electric systems to borrow 
funds from REA for the construction of 
G. & T. systems constitutes a yardstick 
against which to measure the rates and 
standards of service provided by wholesale 
power suppliers and helps to assure reason- 
able wholesale power costs: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress of 
the United States to insure an effective 
G. & T. loan program by appropriating ade- 
quate REA loan funds to meet the needs of 
rural America for electric power. 


REA LOAN FUNDS AND LOAN TERMS 


Whereas successful rural electrification 
could not have been accomplished without 
the steadfast support of the Congress in 
making adequate loan funds available at the 
2-percent-interest rate for 35 years, and such 
loan terms tend to compensate for the high 
investment, low density, and other inherent 
disadvantages of rural service; and 

Whereas, 2-percent, 35-year loans are abso- 
lutely essential to the success of the G. & T. 

and to the security of the REA 
loans outstanding; and 

Whereas, it is our conviction that con- 
tinued support of Congress and the present 
loan terms are absolutely vital to our ability 
to continue the very difficult task of serving 
rural America, and to achieving parity of 
rural rates with those for urban service; and 

Whereas we note with concern a growing 
acceptance in some quarters of the erroneous 
belief that rural electrics could and should 
pay higher interest rates, accept shorter 
maturity on loans, and accept other new 
handicaps and burdens: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our longstand- 
ing support of the present REA loan terms, 
and we urge that no change be made in them. 

LEGISLATION BY APPROPRIATION 


Whereas the Appropriations Committees of 
the Congress have demonstrated an increas- 
ing propensity to write restrictive language 
on REA into reports, and these reports have 
the practical effect of legislation; and 

Whereas these restrictions have materially 
reduced the effectiveness of the G-T loans 
program as a power supply bargaining instru- 
ment, the ultimate effect of which is higher 
power cost for rural people, and have di- 
minished the authority of the REA Adminis- 
trator in other respects: Now, therefore, be 
it ; 

Resolved, That we respectfully petition the 
House and Senate Appropriations Commit- 
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tees to not further restrict the REA Adminis- 
trator in the discharge of his duties and to 
remove such restrictions as have already been 
imposed. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT 


Whereas legislation was introduced in both 
Houses of the 88th Congress to amend the 
Administrative Procedure Act; and 

Whereas some of the proposed changes in 
this law would impose the burden of pub- 
lic hearings on the REA Administrator in any 
rulemaking of general applicability, and 
would open to judicial review all final deci- 
sions of the Administrator, thereby impair- 
ing the operation of the Rural Electrification 
Administration and the economic security of 
the rural electric program; and 

Whereas rural electric loans do not di- 
rectly and substantially affect the general 
public, but only the cooperatives themselves: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we oppose any change in 
the law which would open REA rulemaking 
procedures to public hearings; which would 
fail to continue the existing exemption for 
confidential information filed at REA; or 
which would open to judicial review decisions 
of the REA Administrator; and be it further 

Resolved, That we oppose any attempt to 
burden the REA Administrator with unneces- 
sary and expensive formal administrative 
proceedings such as those proposed. 


INTERCONNECTION OF FEDERAL POWER PROJECTS- 
COMMON CARRIER 


Whereas interconnection of Federal power 
systems would result in economies to the 
Government, its wholesale customers and 
private power companies; and 

Whereas certain Federal interregional tie- 
lines and studies of such tielines have been 
authorized by Congress and are being under- 
taken by the Department of me Interior; and 

Whereas early completion of all such 
planned Federal tielines and tieline studies 
will lead to substantial economies of Federal 
power system operation, improve system fea- 
sibility, and provide additional firm salable 
Federal power: Now therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we favor the construction 
of extra high voltage Federal interties, and 
power-pooling agreements between all Fed- 
eral power marketing systems, and we op- 
pose the imposition of power company dis- 
criminatory charges between these systems; 
be it further 

Resolved, That we favor application of 
common carrier principles to all extra high 
voltage interregional transmission facilities, 
Federal, and non-Federal, to the end that 
the capacity of such facilities shall be avall- 
able on equitable terms to all segments of 
the electric power industry. 


POWER POOLING 


Whereas it is in the public interest that all 
major sources of electric power generation 
and all major electric load centers be inter- 
connected on a nationwide basis: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we advocate the concept of 
a nationally integrated power pool and the 
use of the economies inherent in such a pool 
to benefit all users of electricity through 
lower wholesale and retail rates, provided 
that the identity and integrity of all partici- 
pants in such a national power pool are 
protected. 

PREFERENCE CLAUSE 

Whereas renewed attempts are being 
made to destroy the principle that the bene- 
fits from the investment of the people's 
money in Federal multiple-purpose resource 
development should belong to the people: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the President, appropriate 
Cabinet members and heads of agencies, and 
the Congress be urged to oppose strongly 
all schemes that would subvert the public 
interest through breaching and weakening 
the preference clause. 
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POWER COMPANY WINDFALLS 

Whereas the power companies’ own reports 
to FPC show that many have overcharged 
consumers billions of dollars over and above 
a fair rate of return in recent years; and 

Whereas the tax windfalls from accelerated 
depreciation and amortization and income 
tax reductions have created a gigantic power 
company bonanza at public expense; and 

Whereas judgments and settlements of 
antitrust sults against manufacturers for 
price rigging will apparently mean millions 
of additional dollars to the companies; and 

Whereas rural electrics buy wholesale 
power in very large quantities from power 
companies: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend those com- 
panies which have passed on to consumers, 
in the form of lowered rates, the benefits 
derived from lessened Federal tax liability, 
and urge regulatory commissions to require 
all such tax benefits to be reflected in lower 
rates to consumers: Be it further 

Resolved, That all recoveries achleved by 
power companies under the above mentioned 
antitrust actions be utilized in a manner to 
benefit wholesale and retail consumers: 

NRECA-AID PROGRAM 


Whereas the NRECA-aid nonprofit con- 
tract calls upon the rural electric systems, 
through NRECA to provide technical services, 
counsel, and other support in the develop- 
ment of cooperative rural electrification, 
rural industries, and communty facilities in 
the developing countries of the world as they 
request it: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend those who 
have participated from the various systems, 
and the staff of NRECA which has guided this 
program, and in less than 2 years have laid 
the groundwork for the establishment of 
rural electric cooperatives in 14 underde- 
veloped countries of the world. We urge a 
continued strong effort to help the develop- 
ing countries have rural electric cooperatives; 
to help keep peace in the world. 


ADMINISTRATION OF REA 


Whereas Administrator Norman Clapp and 
his staff have demonstrated a desire and a 
capability translated into positive action for 
making REA an effective instrument in pro- 
moting and furthering rural electrification: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend Mr. Clapp and 
his staff and express our appreciation for 
their assistance in the continued improve- 
ment in and progress of our program, 


APPRECIATION TO NRECA 


Whereas NRECA General Manager Clyde T. 
Ellis and the staff have demonstrated un- 
usual effectiveness and loyalty and have ex- 
erted vigorous leadership over the years in 
furthering the development of rural elec- 
trification; and 

Whereas the NRECA General Manager has 
steadfastly upheld the position of this as- 
sociation during periods of both adversity 
and accomplishment: Now, therefore, be It 

Resolved, That we commend and express 
appreciation to Mr. Ellis and the staff for 
their efforts on our behalf. 


Six Years of Unprecedented Achieve- 
ment—The Greatest Progress in Alas- 
kan History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 
IN THE N THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Record a state- 
ment by me summarizing Alaska’s prog- 
ress since becoming a State. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Engraved on the statues at the entrance 
of our National Archives are two phrases: 
“What Is Past Is Prolog,” and “Study the 
Past.” Nearly 6 years as a State have brought 
to Alaska tangible results impossible during 
92 years as a territory. Neglected, her prin- 
cipal resource, the fisherles—depleted by ab- 
sentee interest and Federal mismanage- 
ment— Alaska. in 1959, entered the Union 
politically equal to her sister States, but 
starved economically and virtually unde- 
veloped. 

The years since statehood have been im- 
portant. At the Federal level, the work of 
Alaska’s Senators, my distinguished friend 
and colleague, Mr. BARTLETT, and myself. 
aided by Representative RALPH RIVERS in 
the House of Representatives, often has 
necessitated correcting the exigencies which 
accumulated for nearly a century. 

Alaska’s congressional delegation has spent 
much of its time in the effort to make exist- 
ing and proposed Federal programs suitable 
for Alaska's unique needs. Highways, for 
example, are siarce in an area one-fifth the 
size of the contiguous 48 States since Alaska, 
for nearly all of its territorial existence, was 
excluded from the Federal Government's 
highway development programs which have 
so successfully tied together the communi- 
ties of the lower 48 States. Alaska, of neces- 
sity, turned to the highways of the sky, and 
today proudly wears the title of “the fiy- 
ingest State.“ Roads gradually are being 
built, and the State is participating in most 
aspects of the Federal-Ald Highway Act. 

This fall a report prepared cooperatively 
by the Federal Bureau of Public Roads and 
the State of Alaska, containing a highway 
Program for Alaska and recommendations to 
improve existing road links with Canada or 
build new roads, will be made public. The 
study has been made following congres- 
sional approval by the 87th Congress of my 
Senate Joint Resolution 137, now a part of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act. The legisla- 
tion authorized the appropriation of $800,000 
and subsequently $400,000 for the study by 
Wilbur Smith & Associates, consulting engi- 
neers, of New Haven, Conn., and Transpor- 
tation Consultants, Inc., of Washington, 
D.C., was appropriated. 

The 88th Congress has written an en- 
couraging prolog to the great society, and 
Alaska has cause to be grateful to this Con- 
gress which so promptly and—in the end, 
generously—came to its side in time of dis- 
aster, demonstrating the remarkable unity 
of our 50 States. 

President Johnson has expressed his de- 
termination “to do what needs to be done 
to meet the needs of this great State.“ The 
President has no doubts about Alaska’s fu- 
ture. On October 3 he said, “Our last great 
land frontier will grow and prosper far be- 
yond past expectations or present hopes.“ 

The 88th Congress has given to all of the 
States a record of achievement during 21 
Months which also included a terrible and 
senseless man-made tragedy and a terrible 
Natural disaster in Alaska. 

The assassin’s bullet which killed President 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy on November 22, 
1964, and stunned all of us and citizens of 
Other nations did let the rest of the world 
learn that our democratic system of gov- 
ernment is stable and must never be mis- 
Judged by friend or foe. That terrible act 
evoked a nationwide citizen response which 
Confirmed John Kennedy’s own belief ex- 
Pressed in Anchorage, Alaska, on September 
3, 1960, when he said: 

“The untapped energies of the American 
People which are mote powerful than the 
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atom itself must once again be committed to 
great national objectives.” 

In Alaska that day, John Kennedy had de- 
scribed the Alaska of the future he envis- 
ioned. 

It would be a State with a rampart dam 
electrifying a giant grid “stretching all the 
way from Juneau to Anchorage and beyond“ 
and its land would be the storehouse of min- 
erals and lumber and fish and waterpower 
and all the things that make life abundant 
“for those of us who live in this great Re- 
public.” 

When President Lyndon B. Johnson ad- 
dressed the Congress on November 27, 1963, 
he asked for its help in translating into effec- 
tive action the ideas and ideals John Ken- 
nedy so nobly represented. 

President Johnson called for congressional 
action in the fields of civil rights, tax reduc- 
tion, education, employment opportunities, 
foreign aid, and expenditures. 

Much has been written of the accomplish- 
ments to date of the 88th Congress, for they 
include the most far-reaching civil rights bill 
ever written, the largest and most carefully 
calculated tax reduction in history, approval 
of the nuclear test ban treaty, antipoverty 
legislation, and education and conservation 
legislation of historic import. 

These progressive measures were enacted 
into public law because men of courage and 
wisdom in the three branches of our Fed- 
eral Government supported them. The 
Civil Rights Act passed the Senate after a 
lengthy filibuster. Cloture was voted, but 
not until opponents had been given a rea- 
sonable length of time—83 days—in which 
to be heard. 

The 88th Congress and President John- 
son responded promptly when the severest 
earthquake ever recorded on the Richter 
scale struck south central Alaska. The area 
stricken extended 1,500 miles from east to 
west and 300 miles from north to south. 
Scores of after-shocks and seismic waves of 
incredible force followed the initial quake. 
By midnight of Good Friday, March 27, 1964, 
President Johnson had communicated with 
the Alaska congressional delegation and made 
arrangements to have us flown immediately 
to Anchorage in his presidential jet. With 
us would be the President's personal repre- 
sentative, Director of the Office of Emergency 
Planning, Edward McDermott. 


FEDERAL EARTHQUAKE LEGISLATION 


The tragic, unprecedented March 27 earth- 
quake in Alaska called for equally unprece- 
dented legislative actions and for maximum 
possible speed. 

On April 2, 1964, President Lyndon B. John- 
son appointed a Federal Reconstruction and 
Development Planning Commission for 
Alaska under the of Senator 
CLINTON B. ANDERSON, of New Mexico, former 
chairman of the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee. 

Four days later, on April 6, 1964, the House 
and Senate acted within hours of each other 
in passing a special $50 million appropria- 
tion requested by President Johnson for the 
Federal Disaster Relief Fund, out of which 
the Office of Emergency Planning could draw 
to provide for certain Alaskan relief costs. 

Meanwhile legislative “ways and means” 
meetings were being held by the combined 
Alaska and Washington congressional dele- 
gations and their legislative staffs in Wash- 
ington. It was decided that the most ex- 
peditious method of proceeding was through 
the introduction of a bill containing an idea 
put forth by Senator Henry M. Jackson, of 
Washington. Senator Jackson’s idea was for 
the establishment of a system of retroactive 
earthquake insurance, applicable initially 
only to the State of Alaska, but ultimately, 
it was hoped, to be extended to all the States 
of the Union. This would be accomplished 
by a bill amending the Alaska Statehood Act 
to establish such a system. Such a bill would 
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then be referred to the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee, of which Senator Jackson was chair- 
man, thus giving that committee immediate 
jurisdiction so as to enable it to hold hear- 
ings not only on the earthquake insurance 
proposal, but also other proposals for needed 
legislative action dealing with that subject. 

On April 8, 1964, a bill to establish a ret- 
roactive earthquake insurance system was 
introduced, sponsored by Senators Jackson, 
Warren Magnuson, of Washington, Bartlett, 
Thomas Kuchel, and the late Claire Engle, 
of California; Wayne Morse and Maurine 
Neuberger, of Oregon; Hiram Fong and Dan- 
iel Inouye, of Hawali; Alan Bible, of Nevada; 
Frank E. Moss, of Utah, and myself, The 
bill was referred to the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee and Senator JACK- 
SON called for hearings beginning April 14 
on the bill before the full committee, but 
with Senator ANDERSON acting as chairman 
in view of his role also as Chairman of the 
President's Reconstruction Commission for 
Alaska. An identical bill in the House was 


was a further assessment of legislative needs 
to repair the physical and economic damage 
wrought by the earthquake and subsequent 
seismic waves. 

Having first made certain that the Office of 
Emergency Planning had sufficient Federal 
funds to undertake emergency repairs of pub- 
lic facilities, President Johnson and the Con- 
gress then turned their attention to tem- 
porary repairs of the economic underpinning 
of the government of the State of Alaska. 

On April 25, 1964—less than a month after 
the disaster—President Johnson recommend- 
ed an increase in the so-called transitional 
grants to the State of Alaska in the sum of 
$22,500,000. A bill to accomplish this was 
introduced the same day sponsored by Sena- 
tors JACKSON, ANDERSON, KuCHEL, MAGNUSON, 
BartLetr, and myself. A similar bill was in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives by 
Congressman RALPH RIVERS. 

Transitional grants to the State of Alaska 
had been included in the Alaska Omnibus 
Act of 1959 as a means of providing for the 
orderly transition of Alaska from a dependent 
territory to a State of the United States. 
These transitional grants were part of the 
recognition on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the difficulties faced by the new 
State in assuming burdens formerly borne 
by the Federal Government which still owned 
over 99 percent of the land area. 

Thus, after the earthquake and the great 
loss in revenues to the government of the 
State of Alaska, this device was again used. 

The transitional grant was raised $1 mil- 
lion by the Senate Interlor Committee and 
the amount finally authorized to be appro- 
priated was $23,500,000 to be available for 
use until June 30, 1966. 

With the more immediate legislative con- 
cerns thus taken care of, both the executive 
branch of the Federal Government and the 
Congress could turn their attention to the 
many other areas in which Federal legisia- 
tion would be needed to bring needed relief 
to Alaska, 

After considerable study, President John- 
son, on the recommendation of the Alaska 
Reconstruction Commission, proposed addi- 
tional amendments to the Alaska Omnibus 
Act on May 27, 1964—exactly 2 months after 
the earthquake. The proposals would au- 
thorize: 

1. An increase in the Federal share (from 
50 to 94.9 percent) of the cost of repairing 
and reconstructing the nonforest Federal aid 
highways damaged by the earthquake; 

2. The Farmers Home Administration and 
the Rural Electrification Administration to 
adjust the indebtedness of some of their 
borrowers to enable them to overcome losses 
suffered from the earthquake; 
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3. The Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator to enter into contracts for ur- 
ban renewal projects in Alaska up to a maxi- 
mum of $25 million; 

4. The Small Business Administration to 
increase the maximum term of disaster loans 
to home owners from 20 to 30 years; 

5. The Corps of Engineers to make modifi- 
cations in previously authorized civil works 
projects in Alaska to overcome adverse effects 
of the earthquake; 

6. The Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator to provide Federal assistance to 
the State of Alaska in marketing up to $25 
million in State bonds to assure a favorable 
interest rate; and 

7. The Housing and Home Finance Agency 
to compromise or release any portion of any 
FHA-insured mortgage held by the Agency 
as the Agency finds necessary because of the 
loss or damage to the property caused by the 
earthquake. 

A bill to carry out President Johnson's 
recommendations was introduced in the Sen- 
ate the next day sponsored by Senators BART- 
LETT, JACKSON, MAGNUSON, and myself. Con- 
gressman Rivers introduced an identical bill 
in the House on the same day, and hearings 
were held by the Senate and House Interior 
Committees promptly. 

While the bill’s provisions would be help- 
ful as far as they went, they did not—in my 
opinion—go far enough in helping the sev- 
erely damaged economy of Alaska. 

The bill was deficient in at least four 
respects: 

1. The matching ratio for urban renewal 
projects should have been 90-10 rather than 
75-25 because the tax base for many of the 
communities needing urban renewal had 
been severely damaged; 

2. The proposal for relief for the home- 
owners whose homes had been severely dam- 
aged applied only to FHA-insured mortgages 
still held by the Federal National Mortgage 
Association (Fannie Mae) and did not apply 
to FHA-insured mortgages sold by Fannie 
Mae or never purchased by. Fannie Mae. 

3. The interest rate to be charged on State 
of Alaska bonds was to be 3% percent. With 
respect to disaster loans by the Small Busi- 
Administration to homeowners and 
businessmen in Alaska, I had, ever since 
shortly after the earthquake, been urging 
the Small Business Administration to lower 
the interest rate from 8 percent to three- 
fourths of 1 percent. That was the rate 
charged to foreign borrowers of billions of 
dollars under our foreign economic aid pro- 
gram. I reasoned that if that rate of three- 
fourths of 1 percent (with a 10-year mora- 
torium on capital repayment) was the rate 
charged to foreign countries on loans of 
billions of dollars even where there was no 
disaster, why should not the same rate be 
charged on by the disaster- 
stricken State of Alaska? 

4. There should have been authorized the 
purchase of an additional amount of bonds 
to be issued by the State of Alaska to carry 
out its previously authorized public works 


program. 

Accordingly, I introduced amendments to 
carry out these four additional aids for the 
people of Alaska. Congressman RALPH RIVERS 
did the same thing in the House. 

In the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, I was able to secure the adoption 
of the 90-10 matching ratio for urban re- 
newal projects in all communities except 
Anchorage and the purchase of State bonds 
for the State public works program. 

The House Interior Committee went fur- 
ther. It included Anchorage as well as all 
other Alaska communities in the 90-10 urban 
renewal matching ratio, provided relief for 
all FHA-insured homes that had been se- 
verely „ and set the interest rate at 
3 percent on the State of Alaska bonds to be 
purchased. 
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When the Senate version of the bill was 
called up in the Senate, I objected to the 
attempt to accept only the House amend- 
ment making the 90-10 matching ratio ap- 
plicable to Anchorage as well as to other 
communities, thereby transmitting the bill 
to the House on a take it or leave it basis. 
The bill was therefore forced into a confer- 
ence between the two Houses. Both Con- 
gressman Rivers and I were appointed mem- 
bers of the conference committee. At the 
conference, Senator JACKSON proposed that 
all homeowners of severely damaged homes— 
including both FHA and conventional mort- 
gages—be provided relief on a matching 
basis, 50 percent Federal funds and 50 per- 
cent State funds. S 

And that is the way the bill was passed 
by both Houses and signed into law by Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

According to the September 1964 report of 
the Commission, Federal assistance to Alaska 
in loans or grants will range between $325 
million to $414 million. The specific break- 
down prepared by the Commission follows: 


Table II. Estimated Federal assistance to 
Alaska resulting from Mar. 27, 1964, earth- 
quake 

Total Federal costs! 
(amounts in millions 


of dollars) 
I. PEDERAL AID TO STATE AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
Disaster relief (OE P) $60.0 to $70.0 
Transitional grants (Presi- 
. 17. 0 to 23.5 
Highways (Commerce 43.0 to 63.0 
Urban renewal grants 
CEPA Sis ino ees 25.0 to 40.0 
of Alaska bonds 
F 10. 0 to 25. 0 
Planning advances (HHFA). 3 to 4 
Subtotal 1. 155.3 to 221.9 
II. FEDERAL AID TO PRIVATE IN- 
DIVIDUALS AND GROUPS 
Loans by SBA, Interior, Agri- 
A 60.0 to 70. 0 
Forgiveness and other ad- v 
justments on outstanding 
loans (Agriculture, HHFA, 
VA, and President 7. 0 to 10.0 
Tax refunds and offsets 
Dr 20. 0 to 30.0 
Subtotal T_-.__.... 87.0 to 110.0 


1 35.6 
Alaska Ratlroad (Interior) 27.0 
All other Federal agencies... 19.6 

Subtotal III 82.2 


t 

3 ameh 325. 0 to 414.0 
1 Single figures have been added into both 

totals. 


The lessons for the Nation from this leg- 
islative history of the Alaska earthquake 
relief bills in the 2d session of the 88th Con- 
gress are that while we have the 
machinery to move quickly and effectively 
through the Office of Emergency Planning 
and the Armed Services to take emergency 
steps to repair the public facilities 
by a disaster of the magnitude of the earth- 
quake which struck we are not pre- 
pared to aid adequately the private sector 
of a stricken economy or to bolster the econ- 
omies of State and local governments, the 
income-producing base of which have been 
destroyed or severely damaged. Legislation 
is sorely needed in these areas before, not 
after, disaster strikes. 
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A GREAT STEP FORWARD 


The people of this land may feel more 
secure about their civil rights as a result 
of the action of the this year. 
Heavy bipartisan majorities in the Senate 
and the House of Representatives enacted 
into law the most comprehensive civil rights 
measure in history. The groundwork has 
been laid for making real to all Americans 
the constitutional right to vote, the right 
for all to enjoy equal public accommoda- 
tions, and equal right to public facilities and 
public education and a right to enjoy equal 
opportunity. 

The law is fair and restricts no individual's 
freedom so long as he respects the rights of 
others. It has taken a century for us to 
move this far and the path is long. 

On August 28, 1963, I sat on the steps of 
the Lincoln Memorial, one of 200,000 Ameri- 
can citizens gathered there for the peaceful 
march for jobs and freedom. Ten months 
later the Senate approved the Civil Rights 
Act. This notable achievement was accom- 
plised by the bill's floor manager, Senator 
Husert Humpurey, who used skill, tact, and 
gallantry to secure adoption of this epoch- 
making legislation. President Johnson pro- 
vided superb leadership and the opponents 
of the bill fought a good, clean, and hard 
fight against its passage. 

I do want to sound a note of caution. 

With the final passage of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, the millenium for our colored 
fellow citizens in the United States will not 
have arrived. The inequalities and inequi- 
ties built up against them over a hundred 
years cannot be erased overnight by the mere 
passage of alaw. I wish that were the case, 
but it is not. 

More is needed to wipe away the century- 
old inequalities and inequities than the 
passage of this much-needed bill. There 
must be vigorous enforcement of its provi- 
sions. 

But more is called for than vigorous en- 
forcement. Inequalities have come about 
through lack of equal educational opportu- 
nities. Much more in the way of educa- 
tional facilities must be made available. 
Negroes who cannot compete in the em- 
ployment market because of missed educa- 
tional opportunities must have readily 
available such training as is necessary to 
permit them to catch up. This will take 
time and patience and a desire to learn. 

But a great step forward in the attain- 
ment and protection of the civil rights of all 
Americans has been taken with the enact- 
ment of this bill. Its passage comes far too 
late and not a moment too soon. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


As a member of Senator Humpnrry's Sub- 
committee on Reorganization and Interna- 
tional Organizations, I undertook a study late 
in 1962 and early in 1963 of the US. military 
and economic assistance programs in 10 
Middle Eastern and African countries (Tur- 
key, Iran, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Israel, 
Greece, Tunisia, Libya, and Egypt). Subse- 
quently, I submitted to the Senate a lengthy 
report analyzing the U.S. AID program in 
each of these countries and recommending 
21 ways in which the administration of the 
AID program could be improved. 

Since coming to the Senate, I have, as 8 
firm believer that the U.S. AID 
should be improved in its administration if 
it is to be an effective tool of our foreign pol- 
icy, sought to change the manner in which 
it is being administered. Many of the 
changes which I suggested were resisted 
initially by the AID administrators but later 
were incorporated in the law and have 
proved to be helpful to the program. 


would require every tary 
works project under the foreign assistance 
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program to meet the same standards of eco- 
nomic justification, as established by the 
Bureau of the Budget, which must be met 
by similar projects in the United States. 
This proposal was vigorously resisted by the 
AID administrators. In the Senate vote on 
my amendment, it was narrowly defeated, 
40-45. And yet, the very next year, without 
fanfare, this same provision was incorporated 
in the Foreign Assistance Act with the bless- 
ing of the AID administrators. This provi- 
Sion is still the law. 

Similarly, in my Middle East report, I 
pointed out that each time we made a de- 
velopment loan under the foreign assistance 
program at terms of three-fourths of 1 per- 
cent interest, repayable in 40 years with a 
moratorium on repayment of principal for 
the first 10 years, we were making a hidden 
grant to the recipient nation. This is so be- 
cause the United States must pay about 4 
percent interest on the money it borrows to 
make these loans. 

My attempts to amend the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act to require that interest be charged 
foreign countries at the same rate paid by 
the United States for its borrowings were 
fiercely resisted. 

However, progress is being made in this 
area. This year the interest rate was raised 
from three-fourths of 1 percent for the first 
10 years to 1 percent and from 2 to 2% per- 
cent thereafter, Even this inade- 
quate as it might be—will save American 
taxpayers $100 million during the course of 
the repayment of the foreign aid loans made 
this year alone. 

With respect to foreign affairs generally, I 
have vigorously opposed further foreign aid 
to Egypt so long as that nation continues to 
arm for aggression against its neighbors, in- 
directly using our foreign aid for that pur- 
Pose and engaging as it is in an aggressive 
war in Yemen. Indonesia, as we know, pur- 
Sues a similar ve tack in southeastern 
Asia and I have opposed aid to Indonesia. 

I have also opposed our armed intervention 
in South Vietnam contending for months 
now that the conflict in that country can 
be settled not by military means but by diplo- 
Matic efforts at a United Nations conference 
table. 


CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


The 88th Congress has been keenly aware 
Of the need for preserving this Nation's nat- 
Ural beauty and for providing recreational 
facilities for the public, thereby continuing 
the work begun in the 87th Congress. Padre 
Island National Seashore in Texas, Point 
Reyes National Seashore in California, and 
Cape Cod National Seashore in Massachu- 
Setts were created by the 87th Congress. 

In the 88th „ we have added the 
Ozark Rivers National Riverway in Missouri, 
Canyon Lands National Park in Utah, and 

Island National Seashore in New York. 
The Senate has approved two other areas of 
Particular interest—the Sleeping Bear Dunes 
National Lakeshore in Michigan, and the 
Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore. The 
Projects are all a part of the same important 
movement to save in as nearly possible their 
Primitive state the still not fully developed 
and built-up areas for the future pleasure 
of all the American people. 

After 8 years of study and compromise, the 
Congress has approved the wilderness bill. 
Public Law 88-577 sets aside a 9.2-million- 
dere preservation system which may be ex- 
Panded to 14.7 million acres of federally 
Owned land as a wilderness unavailable for 
Commercial use. The Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee on which I serve 
did not want the Wilderness Preservation 
System to hurt the economy. In our report 
We specified: 

“There will he no withdrawal of lands from 
the tax base of the counties or communities; 
— Withdrawal of timberlands on which lum- 

Ting operations depend, nor any with- 
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drawal of present grazing or mining rights.” 

The public law specifies that each recom- 
mendation of the President for designation 
as “wilderness” shall become effective only 
if so provided by an act of Congress. 

We have authorized under Public Law 88- 
379 a 10-year, $82.5 million program of Fed- 
eral aid to land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities to expand water resources research and 
scientific training. This program is one of 
the most important to be started by the Con- 
gress and to be conducted by the States, 
because, under present methods of manage- 
ment and utilization, water requirements 
will exceed usable supply in all or parts of 26 
of our 50 States, including Califernia, Ore- 
gon, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, and Montana, as 
well as the populous Eastern States. Alas- 
ka's water supply at present is sufficient. 

Alaskans, better than residents of other 
States, know the urgency for modernizing 
our public land laws and regulations. This 
Congress has approved Public Law 88-606, 
which establishes a 19-member bipartisan 
commission to conduct a review of this 
problem. 

Since I have been a Member of the Senate, 
homesteaders throughout the State have 
been writing to me to describe their problems 
with representatives of the Bureau of Land 
Management and the Geological Survey. 

Obviously the application today of laws 
designed for the 19th century tends to obfus- 
cate the problems. Alaskan homesteaders 
face enough challenges. They do not need 
the added impediment of arbitrary bureau- 
cratic action. 

The review commission established will, I 
hope, make it unnecessary to establish in the 
Office of the Secretary of the Interior a 
Board of Public Lands Appeals which I first 
suggested and introduced authorizing lan- 
guage to create on April 4, 1962, in the 87th 
Congress and subsequently reintroduced this 
Congress. Many Senators sponsored this 
bill. Congress must make certain the laws 
and regulations governing the use and dis- 
position of public lands are interpreted and 
applied uniformly and equitably. 

The land and water conservation fund es- 
tablished by Public Law 88-578 will help our 
States and Federal agencies meet present 
and future outdoor recreation demands. 
The Senate Interior Public Lands Subcom- 
mittee, on which I serve, held extensive hear- 
ings on this legislation, and the bill was 
amended to prevent arbitrary action by offi- 
claldom. I personally would object to 
charging an entrance fee to our Alaska na- 
tional parks and monuments, although it is 
customary in other parts of the United 
States. But where, as in Mount McKinley 
National Park, Glacier Bay National Monu- 
ment, and Katmai National Monument 
areas of superb scenery—there has been lit- 
tle or no installation of facilities or accom- 
modations by the Federal Government, I 
would find it highly objectionable if visitors 
were charged a fee merely to go in and look 
at the wonderful scenery provided free by 
nature. 

No fees of any kind may be charged under 
authority of this act: First, for use of any 
waters; second, for travel through areas on 
Federal-aid highways or any road within the 
national forest system or a public land area; 
third, for access to private inholdings; fourth, 
for any commercial or other activities not 
related to recreation; or fifth, as a Federal 
hunting and fishing license. 

Some provisions of the act are open to 
doubt. In the years ahead may 
find it necessary to amend the act which now 
provides for a State-Federal cost-sharing 
program to provide the facilities in our rec- 
reation areas. 

Alaska depends on its water resources 
and the action of this Congress in appro- 
priating funds for river and harbor improve- 
ments, as well as power development, has 
been helpful. 
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1. Public works appropriations, 1964: Last 
year Alaska's congressional delegation sought 
and won support to add to the public works 
appropriation bill the $921,000 badly needed 
to construct the Sitka small boat harbor. 
The President’s budget has included a 
$225,000 request for preconstruction plan- 
ning of the Crater-Long Lakes division of the 
Snettisham project near Juneau authorized 
by the 87th Congress. 

Added to the 1964 budget were funds for 
the following studies: Hydaburg harbor 
navigation, $10,000; King Cove harbor navi- 
gation, $10,000; Ketchikan Creek flood con- 
trol, $20,000; and Nenana River flood control, 
$20,000. 

Retained in the budget were these items 
requested by the President: Flood control 
investigations—Clark's Point, $20,000; Knik 
River, $50,000; Seward, $15,000; Tanana 
River at Nenana, $19,000; Valdez glacier 
streams, $5,000; and navigation investiga- 
tions—Dry Straits-Wrangell Narrows, $2,000; 
Hoonah Harbor, $17,000; Knik and Turn- 
again Arms causeways, $45,000; and Kake 
Harbor, $17,000. 

The total appropriation for fiscal year 1964 
was $1,396,000. 

2. Public works appropriations, 1965; Sen- 
ate and House conferees approved a public 
works appropriation totaling $1,693,000 for 
Alaska for fiscal year 1965. The total in- 
cluded $500,000 added by the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee for investigation of ap- 
proximately 27 navigation projects to de- 
termine the extent, if any, of earthquake 
damage and to make repairs. 

The conferees kept $25,000 added by the 
Senate—to start a navigation survey on the 
Kobuk River, $10,000, and to initiate a break- 
water protection and harbor facilities study 
at Auke Bay, $15,000. 

Other projects approved include Snetti- 
sham, $750,000 for preconstruction planning; 
navigation surveys—Dry Strait—Wrangell 
Narrows, $72,000; Gastineau Channel, $25,000; 
Hydaburg Harbor, $21,000; King Cove, 
$21,000; Knik and Turnagain Arms, $27,000; 
Kodiak, $15,000; Sergius Narrows, $15,000; 
funding was provided for: Ketchikan Creek 
flood control survey, $25,000; Kachemak Bay 
beach erosion survey, $32,000; and three op- 
eration and maintenance programs: Dilling- 
ham Harbor, $100,000; Nome Harbor, $62,000; 
Stikine River, $3,000. 

Included in the 1965 act was $450,000 for 
Bureau of Reclamation investigations and 
an estimated $305,000 for operation and 
maintenance of the Eklutna hydroelectric 
project near Anchorage. 

HARNESSING OUR WATERS TO UTILIZE OUR 

RESOURCES 

This 88th Congress appropriated the neces- 
sary $197,000 to complete the Rampart Dam 
project study approved on Aprril 24, 1959, at 
my request by the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee. That resolution requested the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors “to de- 
termine the advisability of improvements in 
the interest of hydroelectric power and other 
water uses in the Yukon River Basins, 
Alaska, with particular reference to the Ram- 
part Canyon site.” 

The total appropriation by the Congress 
to date for the complete investigation of the 
Rampart Canyon hydroelectric project is 
$1,136,000. 

Rampart would be the largest dam in the 
free world in power production capacity, 
approximately 5 million kilowatts. Power 
could be produced to sell at 2 mills per_kilo- 
watt-hour at the busbar or 3 mills trans- 
mitted to tidewater on Cook Inlet or Prince 
William Sound. Total cost of the dam is 
estimated to be $114 billion—a loan which 
will be repaid both as to principal and in- 
terest from the power revenues generated. 

The Rampart study was initiated in 1959 
with a modest appropriation of 648.750. That 
start came when the Congress overrode the 
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veto for the first time in the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

This fall, the comprehensive information 
collected is under review by the Corps of 
Engineers. In the coming Congress we shall 
try to take the necessary steps toward Ram- 
part’s construction and work for its authori- 
zation in the Rivers and Harbors Act. 


CADASTRAL SURVEYS 


_ Under the Statehood Act, Alaska was al- 
lotted 103.5 million acres of Federal land and 
given 25 years in which to select it. Com- 
pleting survey work on land masses approxi- 
mating the size of the State of California 
required speed, use of modern methods, and 
agreement between the State and Federal 
Governments as to what constituted a proper 
cadastral survey. 

When the Bureau of Land Management ear- 
ly in 1963 announced its intention to reduce 
its budget request for surveys in Alaska, Sen- 
ator BartLeTr and I asked the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee what could be done to 
follow the intent of the Statehood Act since 
section 6(g) specified: 

“Where any lands desired by the State are 
unsurveyed at the time of their selection, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall survey the 
exterior boundaries of the area requested 
without any interior subdivision thereof, and 
shall issue a patent for such selected area 
in terms of the exterior boundary.” 

The Senate Appropriations Committee sub- 
sequently directed: 

“A reading of the statute and the commit- 
tee reports on the legislation which was en- 
acted into law leads to the clear and definite 
conclusion that Congress intended that so 
long as the State selections meet the specifi- 
cally stated requirements of the act there 
should be an exterior boundary survey of 
each land selection made by the State of 
Alaska. 

“Therefore, the committee directs that the 
Secretary of the Interior cause surveys of 
Alaskan land selections made under the terms 
of Public Law 85-508 (the Alaska Statehood 
Act) to be executed in compliance with this 
report. It is also the desire of the commit- 
tee that the Department proceed as promptly 
as possible with the surveys in order that the 
time limitations of the act admitting Alaska 
to the Union will be met.” 

To speed work on the Alaska cadastral sur- 
veys, the committee added $300,000 over the 
budget estimate of $1,960,000 for cadastral 
surveys in Alaska. That amount was re- 
tained by the conferees who also agreed, 
“e © © that the directive included in the re- 
port of the Senate committee with regard to 
surveys of Alaska land selections made un- 
der the terms of the Alaska Statehood Act 
(Public Law 85-508) will be satisfied by sur- 
veys of the exterior boundaries of full town- 
ships (even if composed of as many as four 
land selections) with monumentation at an 
average of 2 miles around the perimeter.” 


GLACIER BAY NATIONAL MONUMENT 


This Congress approved the request of the 
National Park Service to start construction 
of visitor facilities at Glacier Bay National 
Monument. The approval of the expenditure 
of $845,000 is needed and one I have long 
supported. It should be increased substan- 
tially next year if we are to provide adequate 
accommodations for visitors. Within the 
boundaries of this monument's 2.3 million 
acres, situated less than 50 air miles from 
Juneau, are glaciers of grand scale. 

Freeman Tilden, author of “The National 
Parks: What They Mean to You and Me,” 
writes: “* here on the coast of south- 
eastern Alaska is the unrivaled place to see 
the life of the glacial ice of our continent.” 

Visitor facilities will make the exploration 
of this vast and beautiful area possible where 
now there is no access except in extraordi- 
nary circumstances. 
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AIDING THE FISHING INDUSTRY 

Alaska’s fishery resources will be strength- 
ened and our fishermen aided as a result of 
action taken by this Congress. 

Public Law 88-308 prohibits fishing in ter- 
ritorial waters of the United States and cer- 
tain other areas by persons other than U.S. 
nationals or inhabitants, This bill, S. 1988, 
was introduced by Senator Barruerr and 
Congressman Rivers and became public law 
on May 20, 1964. Putting teeth into the law 
makes sense. Violators of our 3-mile limit 
now can be fined or imprisoned and their 
catch and gear forfeited. This provision 
will apply equally to the 12-mile limit when 
Congress authorizes it—a course I have 
urged 


The new law also prohibits the taking by 
foreigners of resources of the Continental 
Shelf claimed by the United States, includ- 
ing crab and shrimp. 

Public Law 88-309 coordinates ald to States 
as they develop their commercial fisheries. 
It authorizes a muiltimillion-dollar ald pro- 
gram under a special apportionment of funds 
formula. No State may receive more than 6 
percent of the funds available nor less than 
one-half of 1 percent. 

Public Law 88-424 restores to self-employed 
US. fishermen eligibility which existed from 
1798 to 1954 for medical care in hospitals, 
outpatient clinics, and other medical fa- 
cilities of the Public Health Service in the 
event of illness or injury incurred while en- 
gaged in their hazardous and essential occu- 
pation, 

The Senate ratified the protocol amend- 
ing the interim convention on conservation 
of North Pacific fur seals. 

My bill to extend our territorial fishing 
waters to a more realistic 12 miles, S, 1816, 

by the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Mussie], has been favorably received and I 
will reintroduce it next Congress. We could, 
of course, hold to our 8-mile limit, but the 
days of 1805 when the limit was established 
have passed, Three miles were chosen be- 
cause that was the distance that a round 
cannon ball could be expected to travel and 
hit its target. 

We must make a realistic appraisal of the 
deleterious effect our outdated 3-mile limit 
has on our fishing industry before we slide 
from fifth place to an even lower position 
among the fishing nations of the world. Our 
fishermen do a remarkable job, considering 
the handicaps under which they operate. 

ACHIEVEMENTS IN EDUCATION 


This Congress has enacted more educa- 
tional legislation than any Congress in our 
Nation's history. 

Accomplishments include: (1) Construc- 
tion grants for health-teaching facilities; (2) 
low interest loans to assist students of medi- 
cine, dentistry, and osteopathy; (3) a $1.2 
billion 3-year college construction program 
to meet the expected yearly enrollment in- 
crease of 350,000; (4) expanded vocational 
education and construction program; (5) 
expanded Library Services Act extending Fed- 
era) aid to urban and rural library facilities; 
(6) expanded and improved National Defense 
Education Act; (7) expanded teachers train- 
ing and adult education program; (8) a pro- 
gram for training teachers of exceptional 
children; (9) extension of the Juvenile De- 
linquency Control Act; (10) expansion of 
the War Orphans’ Educational Act; (11) ex- 
tension of long-term, low-cost loans to in- 
clude students of optometry. 

Federal aid to schools in impacted areas 
under Public Laws 874 (operating exepnses) 
and 815 (construction) is of great importance 
to Alaska where school enrollment includes 
a high percentage of pupils whose parents 
are employed by the Federal Government. 

program began in 1951, Alaska 
has recelved $57,740,000 under Public Law 
874 and $34,695,000 under Public Law 815. 
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Both programs have been extended through 
June 30, 1967. 

The amendments to the National Defense 
Education Act increase amounts available 
for student loans, extend the loan provisions 
to students in postsecondary schools such 
as accredited business and technical instil- 
tutions, include among eligible Institutions 
of higher learning public and other non- 
profit collegiate and associate degree schools 
of nursing and allow part-time students car- 
rying at least one-half of a standard acs- 
demic workload to receive loans, 

Loan limits for graduate students will be 
raised from $1,000 to $2,500 and aggregate 
limits for such students from $5,000 to $10,- 
000. The National Defense Education Act 
now includes financial assistance for 
strengthening instruction in science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages. 

Estimates of amounts Alaska will receive 
for student loans, by fiscal years, are as fol- 
lows: 1965, $65,807; 1966, $72,255; 1967, $76,- 
567; 1968, $78,581. The State will receive 
$50,000 per year for guidance counseling and 
testing, while for acquisition of equipment 
for science, mathematics and modern for- 
eign languages and other critical subjects 
$95,345 will be available annually as grants 
for public schools and 63.727 for loans to 
nonpublic schools. For State administra- 
tion and supervision of the equipment acqui- 
sition program $50,000 annually in Federal 
funds will be provided. 

Public Law 88-230 increased from $7.5 to 
$12 million per year the amount authorized 
to be appropriated for the Indian vocational 
training program. 

Public 88-214 waived the State matching 
requirement of the Manpower Training Act 
for fiscal year 1965, and extended the act 
for 2 additional years with the require- 
ment that States match one-third and one- 
half, respectively, in fiscal years 1966 and 
1967. 

IMPROVING THE ECONOMY 


Despite the continuing prosperity for a 
majority of Americans, at least 20 percent 
of our citizens are impoverished. Yet, dur- 
ing the past decade and a half, we have spent 
more than $100 billion to ald other countries. 
Surely we can afford to spend less than 3 
percent of that amount to provide the same 
opportunity for American unemployed as we 
have offered the unemployed in 107 foreign 
countries. 

My bill, S. 1121, would have increased by 
$1.5 billion the $900 million authorized by 
the 87th Congress for the Accelerated Public 
Works Act. Funds were appropriated, $890 
million, but the act ran dry early in 1963 
leaving undone $717 million of worthwhile 
public works projects approved but un- 
funded. Hundreds of other projects simply 
pended. The Congress regrettfully did not 
act on the proposed extension of the APW 
program although the Senate Public Works 
Committee of which I am a member reported 
S. 1856 on June 1, 1964, following extensive 
hearings. 

The Federal Government's war against 
poverty will be alded under the programs 
planned in the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 for which $800 million has been ap- 
propriated, The antipoverty program will 
establish youth job corps camps on public 
lands and at residential vocational centers. 
It sets up work training and work study pro- 
grams and community action programs 
which are to be developed and administered 
locally, It includes adult training programs 
and loan programs to low-income rural fam- 
ilies, small small businessmen, and migrant 
worker familles, It establishes a domesti¢ 
peace corps known as VISTA (Volunteers in 
Service to America). 

I support the concept of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act which immeasurably helps in- 
dividuals and communities. I believe, how- 
ever, that the program, while presenting an 
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admirable beginning, simply is not enough. 

Americans living in poverty need jobs now. 

The accelerated public works program has 

Proved itself to be one of the fastest means 

Of creating such jobs. I intend to reintro- 

duce my bill to extend the program when the 
Congress convenes. 

This has improved our economy 
by approving the 1964 Revenue Act which 
Teduced individual and corporate income 
taxes by $11.5 billion. The individual reduc- 
tions increased consumer purchasing power 
by more than $9 billion a year. The corpo- 
rate reduction amounts to more than 62 bil- 

& year, which is added to business tax 
Cuts of $2.5 billion a year provided by the 
investment tax credit and depreciation re- 
form of 1962. 

This stimulus to investment and consump- 
tion has spurred our economic growth and 
helped give us the longest and strongest 
Peacetime economic expansion in this 
Century. 


The Senate approved, on September 25, the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act of 
which gave to that plucky but impov- 
erished area tools designed to make possible 
economic development and rehabilitation 
ot the Appalachian region, covering an 11- 
State area containing 165,000 square miles 
and inhabited by 15 million Americans. The 
Was not anproved by the House. As a 
Member of the Senate Public Works Com- 
Mittee which reported the measure, I shall 
Urge that it be enacted early next year. 

Need exists, too, to implement the existing 
legislation which created the Area Redevel- 
°pment Administration which has created 
more than 500 new jobs in Alaska alone. 

As we battle constantly to improve our 
economy we must realize that continuing 
Poverty and the population explosion prob- 
lem will not permit much change until both 
dilemmas have been solved. Runaway popu- 
lation will not permit our society to prosper, 
and family planning in one country does 
Very little to change the entire picture if 

ulation is exploding in other areas. Ten 

d people die of malnutrition or 

Starvation each day. More than one-half of 

World's $-plus billion inhabitants live 

Constant hunger. In our own United 

States 30 million Americans go to bed hungry 
each night. 

Our world population growth last year was 
2 percent, confined primarily to the poverty- 
Stricken areas of Africa, Asia, and Latin 

ca. The increase is disturbing when 
One considers that a 3-percent-per-year 
World growth rate means that our world 
Population doubles in less than 25 years. 

Congress is becoming concerned. The 
venlor Senator from Pennsylvania 
Cuar] and I have cosponsored a Senate 

mt resolution — 

(1) That the President create a Presiden- 
tial Commission on Population to get the real 
Population facts and to report what they 
mean; and 

(2) That the President substantially in- 

our research in the field of human 
uction and make our findings freely 
8vallable to countries requ assistance. 
m dentical legislation has been introduced 
v, the House of Representatives by MORRIS 
DALL, of Arizona, Other Members have ex- 
Pressed interest, and our mail on this subject 
tful and encouraging. We can 
Solve the population-poverty problem if we 
m lee the knowledge avallable and keep 
to mind that we do not have to ask anyone 
do anything which is opposed to his own 
Articular beliefs, thereby assuring that in- 
Vidual choice prevails. 
COLA TERMINATION OPPOSED 

The Alaska congressional delegation vig- 
orously Opposed the 1964 Civil Service Com- 
Mission proposal to terminate cost-of-living 

paid Federal employees in Alaska 
“nd other offshore but nonforeign areas. I 
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testified before the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee and cited statistics 
which proved that the 25 percent cost-of-liv- 
ing allowance in Alaska has been inadequate. 
For example, goods and services are 23 per- 
cent higher than the U.S. average at Ketchi- 
kan, 27 percent at Juneau, 29 percent at 
Anchorage, 42 percent at Fairbanks, and 72 
percent at Nome, The bill, HR. 7401, was 
not reported by the House committee. The 
Civil Service Commission, however, has or- 
dered a review of COLA in Alaska and other 
areas this fall. The survey in Alaska will be 
conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and turned over to the State Department for 
analysis. 
HEALTH CARE 

A legislative milestone was reached this 
fall when the Senate by a vote of 49 to 44 
incorporated a hospital and home nursing 
care provision in amendments to the Social 
Security Act. Senator BaRrTLETT and I voted 
for this measure, Regrettably, the House- 
Senate conferees could not come to agree- 
ment. President Johnson has said, “Most 
Americans want medical care for older citi- 
zens, and so do I.” 

So do I. The ever-present danger of hos- 
pitalized Ulness is the gravest threat to the 
economic security of the elderly. Our social 
security system works and can be properly 
amended to include hospital care for the men 
and women who would benefit immediately— 
the people who have helped build the founda- 
tion of our great society. I am confident that 
we shall see this proposed legislation ap- 
proved by the 89th Congress. 

The legislation has been and is misnamed. 
It does not provide medical care; it does pro- 
vide hospital care. 

A SQUARE DEAL FOR HOMEOWNERS—THE HOUS- 
ING ACT OF 1964 


The 1964 changes in the National Housing 
Act includes the Gruening amendment which 
gives added meaning to the words “FHA 
insured.” For more than 2 years, I have 
sought this new protection against struc- 
tural defects for buyers of homes covered by 
FHA-insured mortgages. Heretofore the 
words “FHA insured” referred only to the 
bank or lending institution insuring the 
mortgage. 

No legal liability upon the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration existed to insure that the 
houses delivered met the standards of spec- 
ifications established by the FHA. This 
deplorable situation was called to my atten- 
tion in the 87th Congress when the pur- 
chasers of approximately 50 prefabricated 
houses in Eagle River, near Anchorage, 
Alaska, told me of the sorry condition of 
their FHA-insured homes. Deficiencies in- 
cluded loose and buckling wall paneling, 
leaky roofs, excessive heat loss, interior frost 
accumulation, sloppy installation of win- 
dows and storm doors and storm windows, 
bathroom exhaust fan not vented to the 
outside, and other examples of poor work- 
manship which caused kitchen cabinets to 
pull away from the walls. No legal recourse 
existed although at my request the FHA 
caused the builder to correct the defects. 

My investigations revealed that similar 
conditions existed in other States and many 
Senators cosponsored my proposed legisla- 
tion. Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee Housing Subcommittee Chairman 
JOHN SPARKMAN held hearings October 17 
and 18, 1963. The legislative need became 
increasingly apparent. The Senate-approved 
bill of July 29, 1964, contained a new section 
for title V of the act which would give mean- 
ing to the words “FHA insured.” The House 
bill did not. In conference the Senate con- 
ferees agreed to amend the language by 
striking out the retroactive provision and 
removing the words “and other provisions” 
limiting the coverage to structural defects. 

Thus, the owner of an FHA-insured home 
has a long-needed new protection, dating 
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from September 2, 1964. If he finds struc- 
tural defects he is to request assistance from 
the Federal Housing Administration Com- 
missioner not later than 4 years after insur- 
ance of the mortgage and if the property is 
encumbered by a mortgage insured under 
the act after September 2, 1964. The FHA 
commissioner is directed to issue regula- 
tions on the new consumer protection. 
ALASKA CENTENNIAL STUDY 

The 88th Congress approved my bill, S. 49, 
as amended, which authorizes a study to 
determine the manner in which and the ex- 
tent to which the United States shall par- 
ticipate in the 1967 Alaska Centennial. The 
Senate and House Appropriations Committee 
conferees have explicitly directed the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to make this study with 
existing funds in salaries and expenses, gen- 
eral administration. The report is to be sub- 
mitted to Congress by March 15, 1965. New 
Public Law 88-610 was cosponsored by Sena- 
tor BartLerr and Representative RIVERS. 

OTHER ALASKA LEGISLATION 

Legislation of primary interest to Alaskans, 
not referred to previously, includes: 

1. Public Law 88-266 permits the Federal 
Government to pay for transportation of 
motor vehicles of its employees transferred 
to and from Alaska; 

2. Public Law 88-229 permits forgiveness 
of debts owed by the cities of Haines, Skag- 
way, and Hoonah under the Alaska Public 
Works Act; 

3. Public Law 88-429 authorizes convey- 
ance of 328 acres of federally owned land to 
the Native Village of Saxman; ~ 

4. Public Law 88-289 gives Alaska 5 more 
years, until January 3, 1969, in which to se- 
lect Federal lands leased under the Mineral 
Leasing Act; 

5. Public Law 88-135 permits selection of 
land by the State of Alaska for community 
development purposes to be in units as small 
as 160 acres; 

6. Public Law 88-157 increases percentage 
of federally allotted highway funds useable 
by the State for preliminary and precon- 
struction engineering and design on primary, 
secondary, and urban roads from 10 to 15 per- 
cent saving Alaska $1 million a year; 

7. Public Law 88-34 authorizes survey and 
establishment of a townsite for the Juneau 
Native Village; 

8. Public Law 88-389 authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to produce and sell pe- 
troleum from the Umiat field, Naval Petro- 
leum Reserve No. 4, for the purpose of sid- 
ing petroleum exploration and development 
in nearby areas outside the reserve; 

9. Public Law 88-409 authorizes termina- 
tion of a restriction on the use of land pre- 
viously conveyed to the city of Fairbanks; 

10. Private Law 88-351 agrees to relieve 
certain employees of the Alaska Railroad 
from having to refund to the Government 
amounts erroneously paid them as retroac- 
tive wage increases. 

11. Public Law 88-173 reduces the annual 
installment requirement on repayment of the 
debt of Alaska’s employment security system 
to the unemployment trust fund (Reed 
fund); and 

12. Public Law 88-66 makes possible equit- 
able principles in adjudicating sales. 
MINERALS, MATERIALS, FUELS SUBCOMMITTEE 

It has been my privilege this Congress to 
serve as chairman of the Senate Interior and 
insular Affairs Subcommittee on Minerals, 
Materials, and Fuels. Subcommittee mem- 
bers have worked hard to help solve the 
problems of the domestic mining industry. 
We held hearings May 9 and 10, 1963, and 
called in witnesses from public and private 


life to provide every possible bit of technical 
information, 
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Our attempts to help revitalize the gold 
mining industry has been handicapped by 
the administration's refusal to realize that 
the industry cannot survive so long as its 
product will bring only $35 per ounce. At- 
tempts to establish a Gold Procurement and 
Sales Agency in the Department of the In- 
terior to be the official agency for sale of 
gold for nonmonetary purposes have been 
unsuccessful as have attempts to persuade 
the Secretary of the Interior to make a study 
of conditions of the gold-mining industry in 
order to make recommendations to the Presi- 
dent for remedial measures. 

My Gold Mine Revitalization Act, designed 
to compensate domestic gold miners for dif- 
ferences of costs in production today and 
costs incurred for the same work in 1940 
Was cosponsored by Senators BIBLE, KUCHEL, 
BARTLETT, , METCALF, and McGovern. The 
bill, S. 2125, was reported unanimously by 
the subcommittee and by the full Senate 
Interior Committee, but adament opposition 
of the executive branch to any legislation 
in aid of gold miners prevents enactment. 
The bill was widely approved by the gold 
mining industry. Its principles will form a 
basis for future legislation. 

I have introduced a bill, S. 1807, applicable 
to all mining, to remove completely the limi- 
tations on deductions for exploration ex- 
penses. The Treasury De ent us- 
ly opposed the bill because it felt that ex- 
ploration expenses are, in fact, capital in- 
vestment recoverable through depletion al- 
lowances; thus, says Treasury, their allow- 
ances as deductible expenses would result in 
a double deduction. I countered by intro- 
ducing S. 3073 to allow full deduction of ex- 
ploration expenditures by mining industries 
as they are paid or incurred, without regard 
to the $400,000 total, $100,000 annual limita- 
tion now in the internal revenue law. This 
bill will be considered again when I reintro- 
duce it next year. 

NEW MINERAL LAWS 


1. Public Law 88-526, introduced by Sen- 
ator Moss, of Utah, provides for acreage 
limitations increases for leasing of coal on 
the public domain. 

2. Public Law 88-548, introduced by Sena- 
tors METCALF, MANSFIELD, CHURCH, JORDAN of 
Idaho and Moss, increases acreage limita- 
tions on phosphate lands on the public 
domain available for leasing under provisions 
of the Mineral Leasing Act from 10,240 to 
20,480. 

SENATE ACTION 

Senator BELE introduced S. 883, to au- 

thorize leasing of the public domain for 


is now no provision in law for this, It 
passed the Senate August 21, 1964. 
3 bill, S. 1984, would liberalize regula- 
tions governing payment of oll and gas 
rentals under terms of the Mineral Leasing 
Act by changing the law to provide that 
the postmark date of the lease rental would 
govern the determination of timely payment 
rather than date of receipt in the land 
office. This bill passed the Senate Septem- 
ber 1, 1964. 
BUDGET REVIEWS 
The best way to determine if the needs 
of Alaska are being met is to trace inter- 
departmental budgets of key governmental 


fiscal year 1965 has been supplied by the 
Department of Agriculture, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Department 
of the Interior, Army Corps of Engineers, 
and the Department of Commerce. It ap- 
pears in chart form on a year-by-year basis. 

Since statehood, nearly a billion dollars 
has been expended and invested in Alaska 
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by but five departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment—the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of the Interior, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Department of Commerce, and the Corps 
of Engineers. I have asked these departments 
for a year-by-year breakdown and their 
responses follow. 

This is not intended to be a complete 
listing of Alaskan development, but rather 
it is to show that the Government is in- 
creasing its investment in the State and 
that that investment expands each year. 

The departmental breakdown is as fol- 
lows: 

Department of Agriculture 
Agricultural Research Service: 
Extended: 


Rural Electrification Administration: 
3 cs 
r ERE MS hy d, A 


Total.-..<.-=. — — 
Footnote at end of table. 
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Department of Agriculture—Continued 
Agricultural Marketing Service: 


Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service: 


1 Figure not available. 
Department of the Interior 
The Alaska Railroad: 
Appropriated: 196434. $20, 000, 000 
Expended: 
1960 — — 17. 174. 000 
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Department of the Interior—Continued Department of the Interlor—Continued Department of the Interior—Continued 


Bureau of Mines: 
Appropriated: 
1959.——— TR 
e eee as 
— —— an 


9000 


o eee Sieg 458, 124 
National Park Service: 


Bureau of Land Management: 
Appropriated: 


Total... 14. 4. 100 


— Total expended, Depart- 
Pa a oa ( ment of the Interior 353, 847, 306 
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Department of Health, Education, and Department of Health, Education, and Department of Commerce 
Welfare Welfare—Continued Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
Public Health Service (some tration: 
State funds required)—Con. Expended: 


— 2,426,215 

=- 2,670,180 

2,979, 971 
rr 16, 916, 078 T 26, 118 
1965 estimate 28, 500 
TORM ne ees 67, 505 
= 

Coast and Geodetic Survey: à 
Expended: 


Total expended, Depart- 2, 902, 000 

ment of Health, Edu- 1965 estimate 3, 014, 000 
cation, and Welfare... 246, 215, 906 

= ELE O P E 17, 812, 000 

Corps oj Engineers, U.S. Army ESTIRAT 

111,151 Appropriated: i Maritime Administration: 
119, 464 ROOD E E EN E E $2, 008, 000 
118, 966 TODO ———————— 498, 000 
169, 912 » Lo Rae ek meen ease 1, 522, 000 
181, 764 tL a NCS See ed Roe ee O 3, 045, 000 
— Seems ieee 444,379 y= EE be eae aot sey 1, 522, 000 
1965 estimate 367, 236 TTT. ETS ESS 2, 635, 000 
1965 estimate 1,578,000 Bureau of Public Roads: 


Totes foe 1, 512, 872 Expended: 


5. SE — 15, 898, 777 — aie Total expended, Depart- 
1168 22, 581, 631 Total ono ens 1 
3 5 OAL nS noe RA 15, 933, 000 ment of Commerce. 164,334, 25 


Total expended, Corps of xpen 
— — Grand total e ded 
r 126, 064, 952 Engineers 15, 933, 000 five eee 888, 169, 798 
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United Fruit Co. Arranging Loans to 
Private Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, on many 
Occasions in the past I have had the 
Dleasure and the privilege of recognizing 
One of the great companies of our coun- 
try—the United Fruit Co. On many of 
these occasions, I have pointed out the 
fine work which United Fruit has done— 
and is doing—to help the peoples of vari- 
dus Central and South American coun- 
tries to help themselves and to better 
their standards of living. 

I am happy to call to the attention of 
My colleagues in the House and the Sen- 
ate a very fine article in the October issue 
of the Readers’ Digest entitled “United 
Fruit’s Experiment in International 
Partnership.” In seven Latin American 
Countries, the United Fruit Co. is mak- 
ing great strides, with a bold new pro- 
Sram called the associate producers pro- 
Bram, to provide greater incentives for 
Private citizens to acquire company lands 
and become private banana producers, 
and thus join in the fruits of prosperity 
and a better life. 

The United Fruit Co. is arranging loans 
to private farmers to buy company lands 
and to become private landowners and 
Producers of bananas. In addition, the 
Company is offering the services of its 
technical experts—agricultural advisers, 
Soil analysts, and quality-control men— 
Who make regular inspections of the new 

owners’ farms and provide advice 
and counsel on every stage of the ba- 
Nanas’ growth. In effect, this effort by 
the United Fruit Co. is making partners 
Out of these citizens, some of them for- 
Mer employees of the company. By the 
end of last year, with the company pro- 
Viding the direction and assisting in every 
Way, there were some 1,115 associate pro- 
ducers operating in six Latin American 
Countries—Colombia, Ecuador, the Do- 
Minican Republic, Panama, Costa Rica, 
and Honduras. Soon the program will 
be initiated in Guatemala. In 1963, more 

50 percent of the company’s banana 
Sales came from the lands which have 
been sold, or are being leased, to these 
Private citizens. 

I am proud to salute the United Fruit 
Co. for its latest effort to improve the lot 
Of the peoples of Latin America, and to 
do so by emphasizing private initiative as 
the best means to foster and improve the 

for Progress program. I urge 
my colleagues to read this fine article 
on what one of our Nation's leading com- 
Panies is doing to help our country. The 
article follows: 
Untrep Fuurr's EXPERIMENT IN INTERNATIONAL 
PARTNERSHIP 

(Norx In seven Latin American countries, 
& bold new program, emphasizing private 
initiative, is how real life can be 
Put into the Alliance for Progress.) 

In June 1962 the United Fruit Co., the 
World's largest producer of bananas, offered 
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one of its Panamanian employees, a 38-year- 
old overseer named Alvaro Castrellén, a 500- 
acre tract of banana farmland, 100 acres al- 
ready in production. There was only one 
condition, Since a good part of the acreage 
was virgin forest that needed clearing and 
new plantings, Castrell6n would have to as- 
sume a huge $146,000 debt. This, however, 
could be repaid out of his future profits. 

“When the company asked me if I'd take 
the risk, I said ‘yes’ at once,” Castrellon told 
me. “It was a chance to do something for 
myself.” Castrell6n moved his family into 
the comfortable house on the property (for- 
merly the company farm manager's), put to 
work the four tractors and elght wagons that 
came with the deal. Today, his entire 500- 
acre tract is producing bananas, and he has 
paid off more than a third of the debt. 

This case is unusual in the size of the 
original debt, but not in the success of the 
venture. For the past 4 years the dynamic 
plan that gave Alvaro Castrellén his start has 
quietly been accomplishing, in six Latin 
American countries with a seventh soon to 
feel its impact, the U.S.-style social and eco- 
nomic revolution that the Alliance for Prog- 
ress has been trying so expensively to set off 
in Latin America. United Fruit is doing this 
by beating the drum boldly for individual 
enterprise and the profit motive, and by fol- 
lowing the dictates of its own best corporate 
interests—which are turning out to be the 
best interests of the Latins, also. In so do- 
ing, it may be showing the way to put real 
life not only into the Alliance for Progress, 
but into the entire field of foreign aid. 


BOLD EXPERIMENT 

The associate producers program, as the 
United Fruit venture is known, calls for the 
gradual transfer of a portion of the com- 
pany's banana-producing acreage in Latin 
America to local citizens. It also calls for 
the development of new banana lands. Even- 
tually, it aims to bring in Latins as part- 
ners—as owners, lessees, or contractors—in 
every aspect of the banana business, includ- 
ing such allied operations as trucking, spray- 
ing, and construction work. 

Every banana acre that United Fruit has 
developed in the past 65 years has already 
been turned over to local ownership in Co- 
lombia, Ecuador and the Dominican Repub- 
lic. Similar land transfers are underway 
in Panama, Costa Rica, and Honduras. The 
plan will be starting soon in Guatemala. 
By the end of 1963—with United Fruit help- 
ing every step of the way—there were 1,115 
of these associate producers operating in the 
6 countries. Fifty-two percent of the com- 
pany’s banana sales last year came from 
their lands. 

How did this bold experiment in inter- 
national partnership come about? 


BANANAS BY CONTRACT 
Long before World War II, United Fruit 
had been growing bananas on its wide net- 
work of plantations in fertile, Jungle-fringed 
areas of Central and South America. At the 
same time, it bought additional fruit from 
a number of independent growers. The com- 
pany’s operations had brought enormous 
benefits. Bustling ports for the first regu- 
lar shipping service between Central and 
North America were built, as well as thou- 
sands of miles of roads and railroads. Over 
the years, some $90 million was spent for 
free schools, sanitation, water supply, hospi- 
tals—even archeological restorations. 
Following Pearl Harbor, however, banana 
exports halted abruptly as all available ship- 
ping went into the war effort. After the 
war, when United Fruit was able to resume 
large-scale production, it was discovered that 
in Colombia some independents had kept 


The quickest way for United Fruit to supply 
bananas for its clamoring markets was to get 
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these Colombian producers into fullest pro- 
duction by contracting to buy all their ba- 
nanas at a mutually agreed-upon price and 
at the same time provide them with disease 
contro] and other services. This successful 
arrangement of “bananas by contract” was 
the beginning of the associate producers 
program on a limited scale. 

Then, in the fall of 1960, the new presi- 
dent of United Fruit, Thomas E. Sunderland, 
made an inspection trip to the area and saw 
in this partnership arrangement an answer to 
many company problems. He decided to put 
it into operation on a broad enough basis 
to gain experience for future planning. 


A NEW LIFE 


The resulting program has brought into 
existence of a brandnew class of landowners, 
administrators, and entrepreneurs. Many of 
the associate producers are former United 
Fruit employees like Alvaro Castrellén. 
Others were once shopkeepers, laborers, en- 
gineers, small farmers, sons of well-to-do 
landowners, or of campesinos—the landless 
peasants who must be reached if Latin 
America is to be saved from the threat of 
communism. However, all need to have 
some knowledge of agricultural production, 
preferably about banana cultivation. The 
ownership plan differs only slightly from 
mantoman. Essentially, most growers start 
with a loan from a local bank which United 
Fruit helps to arrange. It is paid off with 
the proceeds from banana production. Oth- 
ers, like the 137 producers of La Lima di- 
vision in Honduras, begin by renting farms. 
Plans are underway for eventual sale at la 
Lima, and United Fruit's timetable calls for 
several hundred producers to own at least 
5,000 of the company’s 20,000 acres in Hon- 
duras. (United Fruit continues to operate 
its own farms here as well as in several other 
countries.) \ 

Some campesinos have become landown- 
ers purely through their own initiative. An 
impressive example is Miguel Flores, once 
landless and a part-time roadworker. To- 
day he is a producer at Turbo, along Co- 
lombia'’s Caribbean coast. A tight-muscled 
man of 38 with handsome Indian features, 
Flores first came to Turbo in 1958 to work 
on a new highway. He saw immediately how 
rich the land could be. “So, I took all my 
earnings,” he told me, “about $50 in pesos, 
and bought all the land I could get. It 
worked out to 2% acres." Gradually push- 
ing back the jungle, improving the land bit 
by bit, Flores in time claimed title to 62 
acres, and signed up with United Fruit as an 
independent grower. 

In addition to financial assistance, United 
Fruit's technical experts—agricultural ad- 
visers, soll analysts, and quality-control 
men—make regular ions of the farms, 
supervising each stage of the banana's deli- 
cate growth. Producers are required to irri- 
gate their land regularly during the dry 
season, to prune the plants, clear brush from 
around each one and watch for signs of 
disease or blight. The company arranges 
aerial spraying schedules for disease control, 
coordinates year-round harvesting, cutting, 
and shipping schedules to get the bananas 
to United States and European markets at 
the most favorable price. 


GOOD BUSINESS 


The associated producers program was de- 
veloped for reasons that add up to just 
plain good business sense, United Fruit or- 
ficlals told me. One important reason was 
concern about the company’s old image in 
Latin America as “El Pulpo! the octopus 
whose tentacles controlled everything. “No- 
body ever talked about the good things we 
did.“ a veteran executive said. “About the 
roads, schools, hospitals and railroads we 
bullt. Or the wages we paid that were ap- 
proximately three times as high as those paid 
by local employers.” 
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United Fruit also wisely anticipated the 
increase in land-reform programs in several 
Latin American countries, by which landless 
peasants would be given a chance to own 
small farms. A gringo company like United 
Fruit was a prime target for rabble-rousing 
politicilans—despite the fact that 90 percent 
of all farmland in Latin America is owned by 
a wealthy 10 8 ot the population. The 
associated rs program leaves the agi- 
tator without an argument. 

SUCCESS STORY 

The new way of life that puts man on his 
own resources has inevitably produced some 
failures. But the success stories, far more 
numerous, are spectacular. Ramón Madera, 
for instance, started as a farm laborer's son 
in the Dominican Republic. In 1955, at the 
age of 60, he achieved landowner status, with 
90 acres of bananas and the first Associate 
Producer's contract in the North Yaque Val- 
ley. Today he can match acreage and bank- 
rolls with many of the country's landed aris- 
tocracy. In bananas alone, he owns 1,000 
acres, plus another 1,000 acres in rice, and 
almost 2,250 in cattle land. 

But the associate producer philosophy goes 
far beyond land transfers. It aims, also, to 
transfer gradually to qualified Latin Ameri- 
cans all the local facilities built up to support 
the banana industry. Everywhere, contracts 
are going to new local entrepreneurs for con- 
struction of access roads, canals and loading 
terminals, and for such operations as wash- 
ing, loading and transporting bananas to 
ports or rail depots. 

The new private enterprisers understand 
their responsibilities, particularly those to- 
ward their employes. “I haye 60 workers,” 
said Julio Santamaria, of Panama’s Armuel- 
les Division. “We associate producers must 
help raise their living standards. We will 
have a profit-sharing plan by the end of this 
year. Also, we are building a workers’ 
school.” 

The material benefits of the associate pro- 
ducers program are apparent everywhere, in 
items which most North Americans take for 
granted, but which spell a dazzling new life 
for the majority of Latin Americans: the new, 
four-room, cement house on Miguel Flores’ 
frontier acres at Turbo—10 yards from his 
former home, an open lean-to. Or Miguel 
Quinto’s tractor, which hauls neighbors’ 
bananas to Sevilla washing stations. Or the 

tors. water, and inside 
tollets in houses of families who once lived 
under thatched roofs. 
NEW TUNE 


One unexpected result of the changed pat- 
tern is that the labor unions—previously 
3 the loudest criers of “Octopus” and 

company, go home“ —have now 

Sunes thelr tune. One reason is that the 

unions have been put into a more difficult 

position than previously. In- 

stead of one central company, they now 

have hundreds of separate employers to deal 

with. The Jabor-management problem is ex- 

pected to solve itself, experts say, as the new 
producers become more secure financially. 

Our Government’s former Alliance for 

Director, Teodoro Moscoso, speaks 
warmly of the broad ramifications of the pro- 
gram. It embodies, he says, the four major 
principles that a private-industry project 
in Latin America should have if it is to fur- 
ther the best interests of U.S, foreign policy 
as well as its own. First, it is a joint venture 
undertaken by a U.S. company in partner- 
ship with local citizens. Second, it is a joint 
risk. Third, it is a broad undertaking, in- 
vesting not only money but skilled personnel 
and technical assistance. Fourth, the proj- 
ect helps create a U.S.-style local entrepre- 
neur. 

Alvaro Paredes, an associate producer with 
125 acres at Turbo, says, “I would like to see 
100 places like Turbo, because I know that 
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nobody ever wants communism—people turn 
to it only when they can no longer hope to 
do something for themselves. Every man, if 
he has the choice, would prefer such an ar- 
rangement as we have here. Having land of 
your own, being a real partner, and knowing 
that the work you do is for your family and 
yourself—that’s something a man can be 
proud of.” 


The Antipoverty Army 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, this session of the Congress 
has been one of the most productive in 
history. To point to one example, Presi- 
dent Johnson’s war against poverty has 
produced an imaginative new program to 
open society’s front door to those who 
have far too long been denied entrance. 

Legislative vision, administrative ex- 
cellence, and money—necessary as they 
are for success—are not, however, 
enough. The basic need here is an army 
of hardworking, dedicated volunteers to 
carry out the task the President and the 
Congress have already begun. 

Recently, the Trenton Times called 
attention to this opportunity “for those 
who want to help out on a gallant proj- 
ect a project designed to help us help 
ourselves banish the poverty which has 
made the American dream a cruel joke 
for some 20 percent of our people. As 
the Trenton Times points out, “Uncle 
Sam is now pointing his finger and say- 
ing ‘I want you’.” 

We must not fail to meet this call. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the September 18 editorial 
from the Times be included in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ANTIPoverTy ARMY 

Congress has provided the ammunition for 
its war on poverty but it cannot supply the 
people to man the guns. So Uncle Sam is 
now pointing his finger and saying: “I want 
you.” 

The Government is looking for about 6,000 
full-time and any number of part-time vyol- 
unteers to serve in three categories of the 
antipoverty army. 

There is Vista (Volunteers in Service to 
America). This is the so-called domestic 
Peace Corps which hopes to enlist 5,000 
young people from the age of 18 up, plus 
retired persons. There is the group known 
ae Jon Gores. Needed in the first year are 
about 1,000 teachers and counselors to staff 
the rural conservation and urban training 
centers where an attempt will be made to 
salvage the potentials of thousands of school 
dropouts. 

And there is the community action pro- 
gram. Here part-time volunteers of all ages 
willing to serve without pay are wanted for 
a variety of joint Federal-local antipoverty 
offensives. 

All of these groups offer a place for those 
who want to help out on a gallant project 
designed to give those unfortunate persons 
a chance to help themselves. 


October 15 


In Celebration of the 600th Anniversary 
of the Founding of Jagiellonian Univer- 
sity in Cracow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me a great deal of pleasure to bring to 
your attention this year’s celebration of 
the 600th anniversary of the founding 
of Poland’s Jagiellonian University, the 
second oldest institution of higher learn- 
ing in central Europe. It was in 1364 
that King Casimir the Great signed per- 
mission for the construction of this uni- 
versity, an institution that has added 
distinction and achievement to the his- 
tory of the Polish State. 

Originally called Cracow University, 
this center of learning was renamed for 
the Jagiellonian dynasty in 1815. The 
statute of the institution was patterned 
after the law schools of the universities 
of Bologna and Padua, but the Polish 
university was more liberal and auton- 
omous in nature. 

Even during a period in its history 
when its academic character became in- 
creasingly ecclesiastical, the university 
remained influential in shaping the Pol- 
ish national conscience. It boasts as one 
of the earliest members of its distin- 
guished student body, the mathematician 
and scientist, Nicolaus Copernicus. From 
1500-35, the zenith of its development as 
part of an independent Poland, it drew 
to its doors all Polish writers and scien- 
tists, as well as students from the sur- 
rounding central European countries. 

By the beginning of the 16th century, 
Jagiellonian University displayed distinc- 
tion in its physical features, as well, with 
the addition of the beautiful Colleguim 
Maries, still today a jewel of Cracow 
Gothic architecture. 

Under the influence of Hugo Kollataj, 
a renowned scholar and writer, much 
needed reform in teaching was instituted 
and the university ultimately reached, in 
1869, another period of “flowering and 
supremacy.” Historical studies were 
particularly outstanding at this time. 

But after 500 years of academic and 
cultural eminence, the two World Wars 
of the 20th century did not spare 
seat of learning. The intellectual 
strength of the university was weakened 
by the First World War but not de- 
stroyed. However, the Nazi occupation 
during the Second World War stripped 
the institution of many of its accom- 
plished faculty and left it with a tre- 
mendous task of rebuilding its scientific 
faculty and activities. 

Nevertheless, today this oldest eg? 
house of learning has recovered and 18 
proclaiming its well-deserved pride in ® 
long history of achievement. It 1 
awarded honorary doctorate titles 
nine Polish scholars and scientists as 
as others from the Soviet Union, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Holland, Yugoslavi#, 
East Germany, Great Britain, and the 
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United States. Among the recipients 
from our Nation are William Bloom, bi- 
Ologist from the University of Chicago; 
Linus Pauling, chemist and Nobel Prize 
winner; and Dudley White, cardiologist. 

In a world where education and learn- 
ing are umiversal goals, I take great 
Personal pride in commemorating the 
600 years of Poland's commitment to the 
attainment of such goals. 


United Community Decent Literature 
Committee’s Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Frank 
P. Dyer, chairman, Citizens’ Committee 
for Decent Literature in West Orange 
N. J.) has kindly furnished me with a 
Survey report that was conducted in 

and April 1964 in Essex and Ber- 
Zen Counties. Adults were queried as to 
the types of magazines they considered 
acceptable or objectionable for children 
Under 17 years of age. As Mr. Dyer ob- 
Serves, the survey represents the voice of 
People, and hence I believe it will be 

Of interest to the Members of Congress. 

Some 1,300 opinions were polled, re- 
Sulting in nearly 4,000 cast votes. The 
total “acceptable” vote was 4.2 percent 
Compared with total “objectionable” vote 
Of 95.8 percent. It should be noted that 
elaborate precautions were taken to in- 
Sure the integrity of the voting ma- 
chinery. 

Iam pleased to insert below the intro- 
duction and summary of results from the 
Teport of the United Community Decent 
Literature Committees’ magazine poll. 
t complete report may be obtained 
rom Mr. Frank Dyer, 83 Brighton Ave- 
Rue, East Orange, N.J.: 0 

INTRODUCTION 
SPONSORSHIP 

The poll conducted in East Orange, N.J., 
t conducted by the Citizens Committee 
Or Decent Literature in East Orange and 
Ww by the East Orange Junior 
Nomen's Club. The poll conducted in 
NT. Nutley, Belleville, and Lyndhurst, 

I., was sponsored and conducted by United 
an unity Decent Literature Committees, 

association of Community Decent Litera- 
N ttees throughout the State of 

ew Jersey. 


PURPOSE 


The study was designed to determine the 
Percentage of the community which regards 
chit magazines presently available to 
tion as acceptable for their consump- 

m and the percentage of the community 
aarding these same magazines as objection- 
e for these same children, These rela- 
A ve percentages were deemed significant 
t in view of the prevalent judicial 
Me tency to narrow the scope of those pub- 
whine termed “Hard Core Pornography,” 

may be prohibited by law. 
— z Of the legally prohibited category 


Publications which are thus freely accessible 
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to youth In the many retail outlets han- 
dling them. It is this wide band of pub- 


parent is unable to 
protect his children from their corruptive 
influence because they do not qualify as 
obscene for all. 
METHOD 

The magazines were categorized: “A” for 
those featuring nude or near nude females 
in a variety of sensuous poses. B“ for those 
featuring illustrations and stories of ex- 


turing nude or near nude males in s variety 
of seductive poses, with strong overtones 
of homosexuality. A simple choice of ac- 
ceptable or objectionable was posed. 

The mobile units were located in shopping 
centers or heavily traveled business districts. 
Every effort was made to remove all possible 
bias from the poling unit by signs indicating 
the desire to objectively poll opinions. In 
the East Orange phase of the poll the unit 
bore the sign: “Clean Literature Committee”, 
whereas in all other locations the unit bore 
the sign: “Step Up And Vote—Wow or Whoa.” 
Despite a possible influence exerted on the 
voters in East Orange, the results reveal no 
significant difference between the voting in 
East Orange and the voting in other local- 
ities. It is concluded that the East Orange 
sign did not materially attract those predis- 
posed to favor decent literature. 

A position bias occurs when one of two 
choices appears constantly in the first, or 
top, position on the program card. The 
normal voting tendency is to select the first 
choice on impulse. To eliminate position 
bias, program cards are normally rotated so 
that each of the two choices appears in the 
first position, thus neutralizing, in the total 
results, the effect of any position bias that 
may have occurred. This program card rota- 
tion was intentionally avoided and the choice 
“Acceptable” was constantly placed in the 
first or top position. The committee wished 
to thus handicap a finding of “Objectionable” 
in the total results, in an effort to demon- 
strate that such a finding, should it occur, 
resulted from genuine reflection and could 
not be ascribed to mere statistical mishap. 

It must be noted that the mobile unit, of 
necessity located outdoors, was further 
plagued by unseasonable temperatures, 
ranging as low as 29 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Nevertheless, some 1300 opinions were polled, 
resulting in nearly 4,000 cast votes. The 
pertinent statistics follow. 


Summary of result 
[In percent] 
Accept- Objec- 
able tionable 


Category 4 — 49 95.1 
Ca: n EOE AERE 3.7 98. 3 
Categor/ G N te 95.5 
All categorie——ͤ„ 4.2 95.8 
Ossining Honor Day at World’s Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, Septem- 
ber 3, 1964, was a historymaking day for 
Ossining, N.Y. Under a special events 
program set up by the New York State 
Commission on the World's Fair, repre- 
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sentative nonprofesslonal performing 
groups from every community in the 
State perform from 10 am. to 10 pm 
daily, making the New York State ex- 
hibit the “Star of the Fair.” 

September 3 was Ossining Honor Day 
at the New York State pavilion. The 
town was ably represented by 5 
groups who gave a total of 14 perform- 
ances. The five performing groups 
were: Sons of Tunje, an instrumental 
and dancing group of teenagers who are 
very interested in African culture; Ax- 
Cents, consisting of a lead guitarist-vo- 
calist, a rythm guitarist, and a drummer, 
specializing in popular music; Jimmy 
and Joan Bason, singing a program of 
rock’n-roll and popular music; Justice 
and the Peacemakers, a quartet of sixth- 
grade girls who compose and arrange 
their own songs; and Viceroys, composed 
of three high school boys, playing bass 
guitar, drums, and guitar, with vocal ar- 
rangements. 

One of the highlights of the day oc- 
curred when Mrs. Irving N. Valentine, of 
Ossining, presented a plaque bearing our 
national motto “In God We Trust” to 
assistant project director, Harold J. 
Kiley, who accepted her donation on be- 
half of Lt. Gov. Malcolm Wilson, chair- 
man, New York State Commission on 
the World's Fair. Mrs. Valentine pre- 
viously, in 1957, donated a similar plaque 
to the Ossining post office. I understand 
that the Ossining post office was the sec- 
ond in the country and the first in New 
York State to display our national motto, 
thanks to Mrs. Valentine. 


The Responsibility of the Citizen as a 
Voter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, for 
several years in the past, in lieu of my 
usual newsletter, I have reprinted the 
following prize-winning composition, 
chosen by the Committee on American 
Citizenship of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. has been so favorable 
that I am again reproducing this most 
appropriate essay from volume 35, 
American Judicature Society, by Ralph 
Bushneel Potts: 

THs RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CITIZEN AS A 
VOTER 

The blood of freemen stains my ballot 
sheet. Whatever others may do, I shall not 
carelessly make my mark. I vote not be- 
cause I can, but because I must. Those who 
died for this, my voice in government, had a 
right to expect that I would prepare with 
every faculty to use it wisely, honestly, and 
courageously. They did not die that fools, 
blind partisans, or the reskless might make a 
game of free elections. 

Only my secret heart knows whether I 
justify the definition of voter as they wrote 
it in the reddening sand. If I love my coun- 
try as they did, I question my qualifications 
again and again. 
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I carefully study the issues and candidates 
to determine what is best, not for me or my 
minority but for my country. 

E WH sot be “canton ot, fecelves ET 
propaganda, slogans, or histrionics. e 
my eyes to the glitter of personalities, purge 
my mind of passion and prejudice, and search 
diligently for the hidden truth. I must be 
free of all influences save that of conscience 
and justice. 

I garden for dreams, but with a realistic 
spade, My test is not of trend or popularity, 
but of principal and liberty. 

I vote as if my ballot alone decided the 
contest. I may lose my preference, but I will 
not throw away my sacred vote. For within 
the booth I hold in my humble hand the 
living proxy of all my country’s. honored 
dead. 


Be sure to vote for the candidates and 
issues of your choice on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 3, 1964. 

Vote and the choice is yours. Do not 
vote and the choice is theirs. 


Giovanni da Verrazano 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the 
following study of the Italian explorer 
Giovanni da Verrazano by Dr. Salvatore 
Rosolia of Staten Island, N.Y.: 

The history of the world will always record 
that the American continent was discovered 
by Christopher Columbus in 1492, 

Within one short glorious period of a 
single generation, from 1492 with Christo- 
pher Columbus to the year 1524 with Gio- 
vanni da Verrazano, the American continent 
was discovered. From Labrador and the 
Hudson Bay to the lowest tip of South 
America, Terra del Fuego, discoveries were 
made, the discoverers were Amerigo 
Vespucci, Giovanni Caboto, Sebastian Ca- 
boto, and Magellan, 

By 1523, the world already knew of very 
extensive new lands discovered by Columbus 
for Spain; by Giovanni and Sebastian Caboto 
for England, and by Amerigo Vespucci for 
Portugal. The circumnavigation of the 
world by Magellan added a hew competitive 
move in the conquest of new trade routes 
and a race for new colonizations. France 
dreamed also of new lands, new wealth, and 
an empire. 

Giovanni da Verrazano was already known 
as a navigator, who knew the route to the 
North American continent. When he was 
recommended to the French court, he found 
favor. Needing financial backing, Verrazano 
turned to wealthy Italian bankers and mer- 
chants of Lyons and obtained their help. 

In August 1523 four French ships sailed 
in secrecy from Dieppe with Verrazano in 
command of the Dauphine. Two of these 
ships were lost in a violent storm. The other 
two were and returned to Brest. 

On January 17, 1524, Verrazano sailed from 


ship against possible attacks from Spanish 
ships. He kept sailing along the coast of 
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Spain and then straight westward in open 
ocean. On March 7 a new land appeared— 
what is now Cape Fear, near Wilmington, 
N.C. Verrazano continued on along the coast 
of South Carolina and named the lands. 

When sailing along the coast of New 
Jersey, Verrazano reached Sandy Hook (south 
of Staten Island, N.Y.). He recorded his 
findings we saw a very beautiful lake (upper 
New York Bay) about 3 leagues in circuit 
where the Indians were rowing from one 
shore to the other in 30 or more little boats 
with innumerable people in order to see us.” 
How long they remained in the Upper Bay 
is not known. Raising the anchor, Verra- 
zano sailed eastward along the coast. He 
baptized the land all around the bay 
“Angouleme” after the name of the King 
of France; he called Brooklyn “Flora”; the 
Upper and Lower New York Bay “Santa 
Margarita,” and all the territory around it 
La Nuova Francia. 

Verrazano continued along the shores of 
the east coast until he reached Nova Scotia. 
After f themselves with water and 
wood, they decided to turn toward France. 

Very little is known of Verrazano follow- 
ing his return to France with his Dauphine. 
Some historians claim that he made in 1528 
a third trip to America; that he was cap- 
tured by Spaniards and hanged. Others say 
he was eaten by cannibals in Venezuela. 

In his trips to America, Verrazano proved 
that the new world was all isolated, being a 
huge continent, connected together. 

The official opening the Verrazano-Nar- 
rows Bridge has been set for November 21, 
1964, to mark a historical date, to celebrate 
a great international event, and to honor 
another great Italian navigator. This bridge 
has been built to link Brooklyn and Staten 
Island, N. T., in honor of the Florentine ex- 
plorer who first crossed and discovered New 
York Bay. The Verrazano-Narrows Bridge 
has become a new symbol, expressed to up- 
hold a warm feeling of national and interna- 
tional friendship. Fifty million Frenchmen 
and 50 million Italians know that our new 
bridge was named in honor of Verrazano. 

We New Yorkers take pride following the 
growth and development of the huge span, 
soon to become a national’ landmark. 
Standing at the entrance to New York Bay 
centuries ago were Lenni-Lenape Indians, 
Canarsie tribes, and other pale faces of Al- 
gonquin nations, all dressed with multi- 
colored feathers, greeted and welcomed 
white faced named Verrazano, Gomez, Hud- 
son, Block, and Stuyvesant. 

At the entrance to this same bay, centuries 
later, a prodigious bridge posted to guard a 
huge metropolis, has now been built. It is 
arising over the sea as a towering gate, to be 
thrown open to greet and to welcome friends. 
Sailing from the seven seas of the world, pil- 
grims and strangers alike, streaming through 
this armored gate, are also welcomed. They 
come to our country to live and to progress, 
to help build a bigger America. 


Tribute to Congressman Clifford Davis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 
Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, as the dis- 
tinguished dean of the Tennessee delega- 
tion in Congress, Hon. CLIFFORD DAVIS, 
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retires, I want to take this means of pay- 
ing tribute to him for his fine service to 
his district, the State of Tennessee, and 
the Nation. 

Congressman Davis was a great Con- 
gressman in the highest tradition. His 
years of service have been marked with 
great accomplishments and many 
achievements. Space would not permit 
a recitation of the great legislative work 
to which he has so highly contributed— 
in the building of highways, great proj- 
ects of conservation, the development of 
our waterways, and the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority—will stand as monuments 
of progress on which Congressman Davis 
as a member of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works served with such ability and 
dedication. 

Congressman Davis was the principal 
champion of the bill to provide for self- 
financing by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority—the Revenue Bond Financing 
Act—which has contributed to the 
strengthening of this great agency of 
our Government, serving Tennessee and 
the South. 

Congressman Davis was a great legis- 
lator and a great Democrat and dean of 
our Tennessee delegation. We shall miss 
him; but as he seeks retirement, we will 
wish for him and his lovely wife, Carrie 
Davis, years of good health and happi- 
ness and a continued life of success. 

Good luck, Congressman Davis. You 
have served Tennessee well. 


“One Nation Under God” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD M. RYAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker. 
recently radio WMRN, a station in Ma- 
rion, Ohio, broadcast an editorial pro- 
gram titled “As We View It.” On this 
program, the Marion council of the 
Knights of Columbus was greatly com- 
mended for publicly promoting the 
United States as “One Nation Under 
God.” 

I was most gratified +o learn that the 
latest attack on religion to remove the 
words “under God” from the Pledge of 
Allegiance—was being refuted by Amer- 
icans and American organizations. 

At this time, I would like to insert this 
excellent editorial into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp and to extend my appre- 
ciation to Mr. Robert T. Mason, gene 
manager, and radio station WMRN, for 
doing their part to preserve our precious 
American religious heritage. 

The script from the broadcast follows: 

As WE View Ir 

Most interesting slogan we have seen in 
many a day—stamped on a letter from the 
Marion Council of the Knights of Colum- 
bus—the words enclosed in an outine of the 
U.S. map— One Nation Under God“ 
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lg from the pledge of allegiance to the 


How much more appropriate for loyal 
Americans than the prevailing philosophy 
of some of our national political and reli- 
Bious leaders—“One World Without God.” 

How many of one-worlders have you ever 
heard refer to God? And we have repeated 
this so often it gets nauseous—we sat at an 
awards luncheon in Washington for national 
Winners of the National Association of 
Broadcasters’ contest Speak Up For Demo- 
cracy, Eleanor Roosevelt was the main 
Speaker. She was then U.S. delegate to 
United Nations, especially in the UNESCO 
Program. She explained that the reason 
Teference to God was omitted from the U.N. 
Charter was because so many countries did 
not believe in God. 

Can you imagine the framers of the Con- 
Stitution and the authors of the Declaration 
Of Independence omitting God from their 
Works, because of some disbelievers—and 
there were many, as records of witch hunting 
Ing will attest. 

More organizations should follow the lead 
Of the Knights of Columbus by publicly 
Committing themselves to promoting the 
United States as “One Nation under God.” 

It seems to take a long time to arouse the 
American people from their brainwashed 
Stupor of bureaucratic control. Two recent 
Speeches reported in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD deal with God, One by Congressman 

Yan of Michigan goes into detail on the 
efforts to delete under God from the pledge. 
He says, “Several years ago an action was 
Started in the State of New York against the 
Commissioner of education to order him to 
delete the words ‘Under God’ from the 
Pledge of Allegiance.” 

The case was carried through New York 
courts and court of appeals where adverse 
decisions didn’t stop the reformers who 

rought the action directly to the U.S. Su- 
Preme Court.” You can imagine what that 

Ourt's decision will be after denying prayer 
in the schools. 

hgressman Ryan continues “and yet, to- 
day, there are sinister forces about us who 
are shouting ‘It is un-American’, ‘it is a de- 
Struction of personal liberties’, ‘that there 
is no place for God in the government of 
this land.’ The words Under God“ must be 
Struck ont of the Pledge of Allegiance.’ "’ 

He continues: “I can predict the day when 
the inscription ‘In God We Trust’ will no 
longer be present on our national coins. 

e words ‘Pray for Peace’ on our postage 
Stamps will be found only in rare stamp col- 
lections. 

“The Prayer Room in the U.S. Capitol will 
be declared unconstitutional. School books, 
having references to God will be outlawed. 

Plains will no longer have a place in the 
armed services. And the worship, the rec- 
°gnition, and the outward service to a Su- 

e Being will be grossly restricted.” 

Congressman Ryan states: Our Nation is 
Steeped in religious tradition. Remember 
the Mayzlower Compact which begins ‘In 
the neme of God. Amen.’ 

“Recall the arguments of George Mason 
to the General Court of Virginia 4 years be- 
fore the Declaration of Independence that 

© laws of nature are the laws of God, 
Whose authority can be superseded by no 
Power on earth.’ 

And in the words of William Penn 
Those people who are not governed by God 
Will be ruled by ts.“ 

We should remember the Constitutional 
Convention which began with prayer. Our 
ti t, and perhaps most beautiful recogni- 

du of God was expressed in our Declaration 
ol Independence and I quote: ‘We hold these 
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truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness’.” 

Congressman ASHBROOK of Ohio, on the 
prayer amendment: Mr. Speaker, it is obvi- 
ous by now that the liberals have been suc- 
cessful in blocking our efforts to correct the 
unfortunate Supreme Court decision which 
has had the effect of forcing our public 
schools to become materialistic and has re- 
versed the historical religious tradition of our 
society.” He cites the Supreme Court case 
brought partly by a Madalyn Murray and 
continues: “The logic of the Murray case can 
easily be extended to many areas such as, 
first—removing ‘under God’ from pledge 
of allegiance. Second, removing ‘In God 
We Trust’ from coins. Third, outlawing 
the income tax deduction for donations to 
churches or religious organizations. Fourth, 
outlawing the tax-exempt status of church 
property and church income. Fifth, for- 
bidding the Government to use tax dollars 
for construction of chapels on military es- 
tablishments. Sixth, forbidding the Gov- 
ernment from using tax dollars for paying 
military or institutional chaplains.” 

Congressman Ryan and ASHBROOK are only 
two of many in Congress who have revolted 
against the current campaign of liberals to 
take God out of the lives of Americans and 
to substitute for it the state. 

You must know the stories of Communist 
destruction of the deity—a common exam- 
ple—a teacher tells her first graders to pray 
to God for something like milk or candy. 
After a reasonable length of time—nothing 
happens of course, Then she instructs them 
to pray to the state—and naturally the Com- 
munists then deliver the goods—which are 
already on hand. 

Isn't this the same trend as seen in the 
United States, but instead of limiting the 
brainwashing to children, the adults are be- 
ing rewarded with handouts of all kinds 
from the state—to many far more than they 
have prayed for. 

So, again, our appreciation for what the 
Knights of Columbus have done to recognize 


the power of God in human lives and in our 
Nation. 


Hon. Carl Vinson 


SPEECH 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr, HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am priv- 
ileged and pleased to rise in support of 
House Resolution 899, a resolution which, 
when adopted, will officially recognize the 
unique and outstanding contributions 
made to this body by our distinguished 
colleague and friend, the Honorable CARL 
Vinson, of Georgia. 

The resolution commends the Honor- 
able Caru VSO, the beloved dean of the 
House, for his incomparable record as a 
legislator, his manifold contributions to 
the strength of our country, his constant 
and unimpeachable devotion to the pub- 
lic interest and expresses the conviction 
that as he retires from this body after 
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his 26th term, he carries with him the 
love, respect, and admiration of his col- 
leagues and the gratitude of the Nation. 

No man in the history of the Congress 
of the United States has deserved this 
type of accolade and recognition more 
than our friend and colleague, CARL VIN- 
son. The retirement of CARL VINSON at 
the end of this 88th Congress will leave 
the Members of his immediate congres- 
sional family, the Committee on. Armed 
Services, without its mentor and father 
confessor. 

To those of us who have been privi- 
leged to serve with this distinguished 
American on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, the retirement of CARL Vinson 
will take from each of us the unique and 
special opportunity we have had to seek 
and obtain his sage counsel and advice. 

Every member of the Committee on 
Armed Services has looked to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] as the 
patriarch of his official family. A leader 
without fear, a teacher with infinite pa- 
tience, a friend with boundless benevo- 
lence, a confessor with infinite compas- 
sion, a raconteur with rapierlike wit, a 
patriot with selfless dedication to his 
country and with all these marvelous 
attributes, a genuinely humble and 
modest man. 

We who will be left behind as he leaves 
these hallowed halls of the Congress will 
continue to strive to justify his faith in 
us. He will leave behind him among 
his contemporaries on the Committee on 
Armed Services the will and the convic- 
tion to carry on in the high and lofty 
traditions established by him. This, in 
the final analysis, is the real test of his 
greatness as a leader. 

The genius to leave behind him the 
commonsense and dedication of purpose 
that has characterized his entire service 
in the Congress is truly the real mark 
of his greatness. 

We who have sat at his knee and 
listened to his counsel, obeyed his com- 
mands, and acknowledged and accepted 
his criticisms have been made im- 
measureably richer and better fitted for 
our task by our association with him. 

This man, CARL Vinson, is truly a giant 
among giants. He has served his coun- 
try well. He has never permitted hostile 
fortune or criticism to daunt him in his 
pursuit of righteousness; he has kept 
heart in adversities when all around him 
have lost it, he has gone through intrigue 
and retained his honor; and he has al- 
ways willingly relinquished personal am- 
bition and acclaim when the welfare of 
his Nation was the goal. 

He has, in short, epitomized “great- 
ness, and has provided us with a stand- 
ard of performance to which we will all 
continually strive, but never fully attain. 

I am saddened by the retirement of 
Car. Vinson, but I am at the same time 
grateful for the kind and wonderful 
providence that has permitted me to be a 
S small part of his rich and wonderful 

e. 
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Report of U.S. Service Academies and 
Notice of Examination on October 31, 
1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing item concerning the U.S. service 
academies and notice of examination to 
be held on October 31, 1964: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Furs: I am writing to tell you this 
is now the time, during October, when ap- 
plications can be made to me as your Con- 
gressman for the civil service exam to be 
held on October 31. These exams are for 
congressional appointments from our dis- 
trict to the four U.S. Academies, for high 
school graduates in June 1965. These are 
fully paid scholarships at Air Force Acad- 
emy, West Point, Annapolis, and Merchant 
Marine Academy—are for 4 years, leading to 
engineering degrees. U.S. expenditures on 
these average 68,000 to $10,000 per year for 
each cadet. 

Our office works hard each year on a pro- 
gram to get good candidates—while. each 
Congressman is allotted one principal ap- 
pointment to each Academy yearly—in the 
current year, we got appointed two cadets 
to the Air Force, two to West Point, six ca- 
dets to Annapolis (the tops in the United 
States), and one to Merchant Marine. 

So there is good opportunity for appoint- 
ment. Let me hear any good recommenda- 
tion and my office will contact the young 
man and send him an application. 

Here is good news on the cadets from our 


of Green Tree borough, entered West Point 
this year highly recommended by the Amer- 
ican Legion post and is already succeeding. 
Fred writes on September 23: “I like it more 
and more each day.” 

Tom Grimm, of Dormont, graduated at 


manding service. Jim Davis, Green Tree, a 


George Meighen, former presi- 
dent of the student council at Dormont High, 
has returned from Army duty on Okinawa. 
George graduated at West Point and is now 
a major at Norfolk, Va, Jim Mitchell, of Dor- 
mont, started at Annapolis, switched to the 
Air Force, and is now attending Geneva 
College. 

We in our district are proud of this fine 
record. 

Sincerely, 

Jim FULTON. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO ADJOURNMENT 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS AP- 
PROVED AFTER SINE DE AD- 
JOURNMENT 


The President, subsequent to the sine 
die adjournment of the Congress, noti- 
fied the Clerk of the House that on the 
following dates he had approved and 
signed bills and joint resolutions of the 
House of the following titles: 

On October 2, 1964: 


H. J. Res. 793. Joint resolution authorizing. 


the United Spanish War Veterans to erect a 
memorial in the District of Columbia or its 
environs; 

H.R. 1853. An act for the relief of Patti 
Jean Fulton; 

H.R. 5042. An act for the relief of certain 
officers of the naval service erroneously in 
receipt of compensation based upon an in- 
correct computation of service for basic pay; 

H.R. 5500. An act for the relief of Lt. John 
P. Mann; 

H.R. 7788. An act for the rellef of Jack B. 
Fisher; 

H.R. 8300. An act for the relief of Gordon 
W. McGrew; 

H.R. 8596. An act for the relief of Patrick 
J. Clyne; 

H.R. 9201. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Charles H. Glassett, Jr.; 

H.R, 10294. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lois Graybill; 

H.R. 10526. An act for the relief of Marvin 
S. Kline: 

H.R. 10634. An act for the relief of the 
Quality Bedding Co.: 

H.R. 11332. An act to authorize certain 
veterans’ benefits for disability or death re- 
sulting from injuries sustained prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1957, by reservists while proceeding 
directly to or returning directly from active 
duty for training or inactive duty training; 

H.R. 11626. An act to authorize the pay- 
ment of expenses incident to the evacuation 
of dependents of military personnel from 
Panama and Cyprus; 

H.R. 11913. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal, without regard to the prescribed 6- 
month waiting period, of antimony from the 
national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile; and 

H.R. 12091. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal, without regard to the prescribed 6- 
month waiting period, of approximately 
9,500,000 pounds of sisal from the national 
stockpile. 

On October 3, 1964: 

H.R. 2501. An act to authorize the promo- 
tion of qualified Reserve officers of the Army 
and the Air Force to existing unit vacancies; 

H.R. 2509, An act to authorize Reserve ofi- 
cers to combine service in more than one 
Reserve component in computing the 4 years 
of satisfactory Federal service necessary to 
qualify for the uniform maintenance allow- 
ance; 

H.R. 2512. An act to clarify the status of 
members of the National Guard while at- 
tending or instructing at National Guard 
schools established under the authority of 
the Secretary of the Army or Secretary of the 
Alr Force, as the case may be, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 2753. An act to disclaim any title of 
the United %% 
Modoc County, Calif 

H.R. 2859. An act to provide for the pro- 
mulgation of rules of practice and procedure 


October 15 


under the Bankruptcy Act, and for other 
purposes; : 
H. R. 9435. An act to improve judicial pro- 


tion with international 

H.R. 10328. An act for the relief of certain 
commissioned officers of the Army or Alr 
Force who were erroneously paid uniform 
allowance under the provisions of section 
305 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
as amended, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 12033. An act to further amend the 
transitional provisions of the act approved 
September 6, 1958, entitled “An act to protect 
the public health b> amending the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to prohibit the 
use in food of additives which have not been 
adequately tested to establish their safety,” 
and for other purposes. 

On October 6, 1964; 

H. J. Res. 753. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim October 15 of each 
year as White Cane Safety Day; 

H.R. 3642. An act for the relief of Mike 
Mizokami, Sam Mizokami, Tom Mizokaml, 
and Hatsuyo Mizokam!; 

H.R. 4972. An act for the relief of Robert 
E. McKee General Contractor, Inc., and Kauf- 
man & Broad Building Co., a joint venture: 

H. R. 4989. An act to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to transfer the counties 


~of Genesee and Shiawassee in the State 


of Michigan from the Northern Division to 
the Southern Division of the Eastern Judi- 
cial District and to authorize a term of court 
at Ann Arbor; 

H.R. 5759. An act for the relief of Con- 
necticut Beverage Co., Inc.; 

H.R. 5932. An act to amend the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 80 
as to authorize certain teachers employed 
by the Board of Education of the District 
of Columbia to participate in a health bene- 
fits plan estabilished pursuant to such act, 
to amend the Federal Employees Group Life 
Insurance Act of 1954 so as to extend in- 
surance coverage to such teachers, to provide 
for retroactive salary increases for certain 
civilian employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 659. An act for the relief of Earnest 
O. Scott; 

H.R. 10204. An act to extend the Osage 
mineral reservation for an indefinite period; 
and 

H.R. 12289. An act to establish the Lewis 
and Clark Trail Commission, and for other 


On October 7, 1964: 

H.R. 11380. An act to amend further thé 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11812. A act making appropriations 
for Foreign Assistance and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 12683. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965, and for other purposes. 

On October 8, 1964: 

H.R. 6233. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance to certain land of the United States 
to the Pascua Yaqui Association, Inc.; 

HR. 9718. An act to authorize the credit, 


HR. 12308. An act to authorize removal ot 
a flight hazard at the U.S. Naval Air station. 
Norfolk, Va. 
On October 13, 1964: 
H.R. 1096. An act to authorize the Seo 
retary of the Interior to cooperate with the 


1964 


State of Wisconsin in the designation and 
administration of the Ice Age National Scien- 
tific Reserve in the State of Wisconsin, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 1179. An act for the relief of Basilio 
King, his wife, and their children; 

H.R. 1927. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to revise the pension program 
for veterans of World War I, World War II. 
and the Korean conflict, and their widows 
and children, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2434. An act to amend section 560 of 
title 38, United States Code, to permit the 
Payment of special pension to holders of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor awarded such 
medal for actions not involving conflict with 
an enemy, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4649, An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize the use of 
certain volatile fruit-flavor concentrates in 
the cellar treatment of wine, and for other 
Purposes; 

H.R. 5871. An act to modify the retirement 
benefits of the judges of the District of Co- 
lumbia Court of General Sessions, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Court of Appeals, and the 
Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6218. An act to amend the act of June 
29, 1960, to authorize additional extensions 
of time for final proof by certain entrymen 
under the desort land laws and to make such 
additional extensions available to the suc- 
Cessors in interest of such entrymen; 

H.R. 7348. An act for the relief of Frank B. 
Rowlett; 

ELR. 8427. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a Central In- 
telligence Agency retirement and disability 
System for a limited number of employees, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9124. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to vitalize the Reserve Officers’ 

Corps programs of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9393. An act to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide full retro- 
Activity for disability determinations, to ex- 
tend the period within which ministers may 
elect coverage, and to validate wages errone- 
ously reported for certain engineering aides 
employed by soil and water conservation dis- 
tricts in Oklahoma, and for other purposes; 

HR. 9978. An act for the relief of Elmer 
Levy; 

H.R. 10473. An act to extend the period 
during which Federal payments may be made 
for foster care in child-care institutions un- 
der the program of aid to families with de- 
Pendent children under title IV of the Social 
Security Act, and for other purposes; 

HR. 12318. An act to provide an equitable 
System for the classification of certain posi- 
tions under the House of Representatives, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 1192. Joint resolution fixing the 
time of assembly of the 89th Congress. 
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HOUSE BILL DISAPPROVED AFTER 
SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT— 
CHESTER A. BROTHERS AND 
ANNA BROTHERS 


I am withholding my approval from 
H.R. 1851, a bill for the relief of Chester 
A. Brothers and Anna Brothers, his wife. 

The bill would relieve the claimants of 
their legal obligation to pay interest, at 
the rate of 6 percent per annum, on de- 
linquent payments of income taxes for 
the years 1955 and 1956. The taxpayers 
did not file income tax returns for these 
years until 1960 due to the misconduct 
of their accountant who, unknown to Mr, 
and Mrs. Brothers, failed to file their 
returns. 

The interest payment required by law 
is not a penalty but is designed to reim- 
burse the Government for the loss of the 
use of the money owing to it. Payment 
of interest is equitable because it prevents 
a taxpayer who pays his taxes late, for 
whatever reason, from enjoying an ad- 
vantage over other taxpayers who pay 
their taxes promptly. 

Each year there are many thousands 
of taxpayers who, for reasonable cause, 
make late payments of income taxes and 
who are obligated to pay interest on their 
late payments. Approval of this bill 
would, therefore, discriminate against 
many other taxpayers and would create 
an undesirable precedent. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Tue WITTE House, October 13, 1964. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
me Record should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 


ordering 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 


Orrren Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Aiken, George D., V. 
Allott, Gordon, Colo_----.- 
Anderson, Clinton P. 6 Wesley Circle 
N. Mex. 


Burdick, Quentin N. 


pyr, Dak. 
Byrd, Harry Flood, Va The Shoreham 
Byrd, Robert C., W. va 
Cannon, Howard W., Nev 


Dirksen, Everett M., JU... 
Dodd, Thomas J., Conn 
Dominick, Peter H., Colo... 
Douglas, Paul H., III 


Edmondson, J. Howard, 


St., Chevy Chase, 


5511 Cedar Park- 
way, Chevy Chase, 
Md. 


Hill, Lister, Ala 

Holland, Spessard L., Fia__Sheraton-Park 
Hruska, Roman L., Nebr... 

Humphrey, Hubert H., 

Minn. 

Inouye, Daniel K., Hawaii.. 

Jackson, Henry M., Wasn 

Javits, Jacob K., N. 7 

Johnston, Olin D., S.C. 

Everett. 


0 
Jordan, Len B., Idano 
Keating, Kenneth B., N. 8 Dumbarton 


ve. 
Kennedy, Edward M., Maw. 
Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif... 
Lausche, Frank J., Ohio... 


McOarthy, Eugene J. 5916 Bradley 

Minn, Blvd., Bethesda, 
S Md. 

McClellan, John L., Ar. 

McGee, Gale W., Wyo 

McGovern, George, S. Dax 

McIntyre, Thomas J., N.H. 

McNamara, Pat, Mien 

Magnuson, Warren G., The Shoreham 
Wash. 

Mansfield, Mike, Mont 

Mechem, Edwin L., N. Mer 

Metcalf, Lee, Mon 453 First St. SE. 

Miller, Jack R., Io 5417 Kirkwood 


Monroney, A. S. Mike, 
Okla, 


Muskie, Edmund S., Maine. 
Nelson, Gaylord, W 
5 Maurine B., 


Pearson, James B., Kans... 
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Pell, Claiborne, R. I 3425 Prospect St. 
Winston L., 


Randolph, eee W. 3 Reservoir Rd. 
Ribicoff, Abraham A 
Robertson, A, Willis, ves 
Russell, eee ee 
Salinger, Pierre, Cali 
Saltonstall, Leverett, Muss. 2320 Tracy Pl. 
Scott, Hugh, Pa 
Simpson, Milward L., Wyo. 
Smathers, George A., Fla 
Smith, Margaret Chase 
(Mrs.), Maine. 
Sparkman, John, 44a 4928 Indlan Lane 
Stennis, John, Miss 
Symington, Stuart, Mo. 
Talmadge, Herman E., G 
Thurmond, Strom, S. C0 


Walters. Herbert S., Tenn 
Williams, Harrison A., Jr., 


Yarborough, Ralph, Ter 
Young, Milton R., N. Dax. - Quebec House So. 
Young, Stephen M. Ohio- 

OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 
Secretary—Felton M, Johnston. 
Sergeant at Arms—Joseph C. Duke. 
Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 
Secretary for the Majority Francis R. Valeo. 
Secretary for the Minority—J. Mark Trice. 
Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D. D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 


Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences 

Messrs. Anderson (chairman), Russell, 
Magnuson, Symington, Stennis, Young of 
Ohio, Dodd, Cannon, Holland, Edmondson, 
Mrs. Smith, Messrs, Oase, Hickenlooper, 
Curtis, and Keating. 

Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 

Messrs. Ellender (chairman), Johnston, 
Holland, Eastland, Talmadge, Jordan of 
North Carolina, McCarthy, Mrs. Neuberger, 
Messrs. McGovern, Edmondson, Walters, 
Aiken, Young of North Dakota, Hickenlooper, 
Cooper, Boggs, and Mechem. 

Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs. Hayden (chairman), Russell, Ellen- 
der, Hill, McClellan, Robertaon, Magnuson, 
Holland, Stennis, Pastore, Monroney, Bible, 
Byrd of West Virginia, McGee, Humphrey, 
Mansfield, Bartlett, Proxmire, Saltonstall, 
Young of North Dakota, Mundt, Mrs, Smith, 
8 Kuchel, Hruska, Allott, Cotton, and 


Committee on Armed Services 


Messrs. Russell (chairman), Stennis, Byrd 
of Virginia, Symington, Jackson, Ervin, 
Thurmond, Cannon, Byrd of West Virginia, 
Young of Ohio, Inouye, McIntyre, Saltonstall, 
Mrs. Smith, Messrs. Beall, Goldwater, and 


Committee on Banking and Currency 
Messrs. Robertson (chairman), Sparkman, 
Douglas, Clark, Proxmire, Williams of New 
Jersey, Muskie, Long of Missouri, Mrs. Neu- 
berger, Messrs. McIntyre, Bennett, Tower, 
Javits, Simpson, and Dominick. 
Committee on Commerce 


Messrs. Magnuson (chairman), Pastore, 
Monroney, Thurmond, Lausche, Yarborough, 
Bartlett, Hartke, McGee, Hart, Cannon, 
sed al Cotton, Morton, Scott, Prouty, and 
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Committee on the District of Columbia 


Messrs. Bible (chairman), Morse, Hartke, 
McIntyre, Beall, Prouty, and Dominick. 


Committee on Finance 


Messrs. Byrd of Virginia (chairman), Long 
of Louisiana, Smathers, Anderson, Douglas, 
Gore, Talmadge, McCarthy, Hartke, Ful- 
bright, Ribicoff, Williams of Delaware, Carl- 
son, Bennett, Curtis, Morton, and Dirksen. 

Committee on Foreign Relations 

Messrs. Fulbright (chairman), Sparkman, 
Humphrey, Mansfield, Morse, Long of Loui- 
siana, Gore, Lausche, Church, 5 
Dodd, Smathers, Hickenlooper, n, Carl- 
son, Williams of Delaware, and Mundt. 


Committee on Government Operations 

Messrs. McClellan (chairman), Jackson, 
Ervin, Humphrey, Gruening, Muskie, Pell, 
Ribicoff, Brewster, Salinger, Mundt, Curtis, 
Javits, Miller, and Pearson. 
Committee on Interior and Insular Afairs 

Messrs. Jackson (chairman), Anderson, 
Bible, Church, Gruening, Moss, Burdick, 
Hayden, McGovern, Nelson, Walters, Kuchel, 
Allott, Jordan of Idaho, Simpson, Mechem, 
and Dominick. 

Committee on the Judiciary 

Messrs. Eastland (chairman), Johnston, 
McClellan, Ervin, Dodd, Hart, Long of Mis- 
souri, Kennedy, Bayh, Burdick, Dirksen, 
Hruska, Keating, Fong, and Scott. 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

Messrs. Hill (chairman), McNamara, Morse, 
Yarborough, Clark, Randolph, Williams of 
New Jersey, Pell, Kennedy, Metcalf, Gold- 
water, Javits, Prouty, Tower, and Jordan of 
Idaho, 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 

Messrs. Johnston (chairman), Monroney, 
Yarborough, Randolph, McGee, Brewster, 
Carlson, Fong, and Boggs. 

Committee on Publie Works 

Messrs. McNamara (chairman), Randolph, 
Young of Ohio, Muskie, Gruening, Moss, 
Metcalf, Jordan of North Carolina, Inouye, 
Bayh, Nelson, Salinger, Cooper, Fong, Boggs: 
Miller, and Pearson. 

Committee on Rules and Administration 

Messrs, Jordan of North Carolina (chair- 
man), Hayden, Cannon, Pell, Clark, Byrd of 
West Virginia, Curtis, Cooper, and Scott. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 

Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of nip aa Hotel 
Sheraton-Park, Washington, D.C 

Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 8. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, of Washington, 4852 
Hutchins Pl. 

Mr. Justice Clark, of Texas, 2101 Connecticut 
Ave. 

Mr. Justice Harlan, of New York, 1677 31st St. 

Mr. Justice Brennan, of New Jersey, 3 
Dumbarton Ave. 

ag es Stewart, of Ohio, 5136 Palisade 

e. : 

Mr. Justice White, of Colorado, 2209 Hamp- 
shire Rd., McLean, Va. 

Mr. Justice Goldberg, of Illinois, 2811 Albe- 
marle St. 

OFFICERS OF THE SUPREME COURT 
Clerk—John F. Davis, 4704 River Rd. 
Deputy Clerk—Edmund P, Cullinan, 4823 

Reservoir Rd. 
Marshal—T. Perry Lippitt, 6004 Corbin Rd. 
Reporter—Henry Putzel, Jr., 3703 33d St. 
Librarian—Helen Newman, 126 3d St. SE. 


UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY EMBRACED 

District of Columbia judicial circuit: Mr. 
Chief Justice Warren. District of Columbia. 

First judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Goldberg. 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Puerto Rico, Rhode Island. 

Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Harlan. 
Connecticut, New York, Vermont. 

Third judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Brennan. 
Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virgin 
Islands. 

Fourth judicial circuit: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia. 

Fifth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Black. 
Alabama, Canal Zone, Florida, Georgia. 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas. 

Sizth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Stewart. 
Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Tennessee. 

Seventh fudicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark. 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin. 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice White. 
Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 

Ninth judicial circuit; Mr. Justice Douglas- 


Nevada, Oregon, Washington, 

Tenth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Whi 
Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Utah, Wyoming. 
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Appendix 


NOTICE 


The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for the second 
session cf the Eighty-eighth Congress will be published not later than 
Friday, October 23, 1964. It is requested that copy and proofs of 


speeches withheld for revision, or extensions of remarks as authorized 

by either House, be submitted to the Government Printing Office or to 

the Congressional Record Clerk, Room H-112, Capitol, before that date. 
By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 

CARL HAYDEN, Chairman. 


A Session Ends, an Era Begins 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
c 2d session of the 88th Congress 
has drawn to a close. It will long be 
Temembered, for it has seen many pro- 
grams of great import brought to suc- 
Cessful fruition. Soon its deeds will be 
Proudly recorded in the annals of time. 
The wisdom of its decisions and the 
thoughtfulness of its actions will rank 
high among the accomplishments of 
Men. The ideas it has given effect to 
and the intent it has prescribed will as- 
Suredly be far reaching. May I congrat- 
Ulate those on both sides of the aisle 
Who have played a positive role in this 
€pochal session of the 88th Congress, for 
they have contributed generously of their 
ime, energy, and foresight to the writ- 
ing of acts that will be given more than 
Mere footnote attention in the historical 
documents of the near and distant 
future. 

At one time, some tried to convince us 
that this Congress was a dawdling one, 
and this institution, a “stopgap” body 
of Government. The legacy we leave be- 
hind in this second session is an un- 


equivocal refutation of this charge. It 
is also a tribute to a recently deceased 
President, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, and 
& strong “vote of confidence” for his 
successor, Lyndon Baines Johnson. 
Whereas Mr. Kennedy had said, “Let 
us begin,” Mr. Johnson has said, “Let us 
continue.” I think that we have begun 
and we have continued—thanks to this 
remarkable session of the 88th Congress. 
In doing so, we have helped to make our 
Nation a little healthier, a little stronger, 
and a little wiser. 

The greatness of any session of Con- 
gress is ultimately measured by the prog- 
ress which it has been instrumental in 
promoting. Writ in another dimension, 
its greatness is determined by the extent 
to which it has conscientiously and con- 
sistently acted on the wishes of the peo- 
ple as articulated in the political plat- 
form of the major party in power. With 
these criteria in mind, I venture to say 
that this generation and the generations 
which come after it will long remember 
this Congress, and its second session in 
particular; and they will say that this 
Congress ushered in a new era—an era 
which, among other things, is making 
striking gains in the fields of economic 
expansion, civil rights, and economic 
opportunity. 

I mention these gains first and pres- 
ently discuss the ways in which they 
will move this mighty Nation to hitherto 
unattained heights of progress. I do so, 
because they manifestly represent the 


determination of this Congress to come 

to grips with weighty problems crying 

out for solution in a crisis-ridden age. 
ECONOMIC EXPANSION 


Two of the most pervasive legislative 
measures acted on in this session which 
are benefiting our economic system are 
the tax reduction and revenue acts of 
1964. In a landmark session for our 
economic system, this Congress imagina- 
tively sought to make use of some of the 
tools put to its disposal in our capital- 
istic democracy by manufacturing a po- 
tent weapon against possible recession 
and by creating an appropriate stimulus 
to employment. 

The entire impact of the tax cut is of 
course incalculable. Only time will re- 
veal its full effect. However, facts and 
figures drawn up since its passage last 
February indicate an encouraging degree 
of measurable economic growth—growth 
which promises no sign of letup in the 
near future. 

By enacting the most comprehensive 
program of income-tax reduction in our 
Nation’s history, this session of Congress 
has given new and unprecedented vigor 
and buoyancy to our system of free en- 
terprise. Because of it, approximately 
$11.5 billion annually has been added to 
the take-home pay of Americans in every 
income group and to business profits 
across the board. 

In mid-August, the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers released these impressive 
figures on the economic gains that have 
been recorded since November of 1963: 
The gross national product, based on cur- 
rent prices, has increased nearly $20 
billion, or 3.3 percent; industrial produc- 
tion has gone up 5.2 percent; employ- 
ment in nonfarm occupations has in- 
creased by 1.4 million; the unemploy- 
ment rate is down from 5.9 to 4.9 percent; 
the average weekly earnings in manu- 
facturing is up $2.12, or 2.1 percent; 
personal income has risen $17 bil- 
lion, or 3.6 percent; after-tax personal 
income has increased $20 billion, or 5 
percent; the after-tax personal income 
for a family of four is up $360, or 4.2 
percent; corporate profits—after taxes— 
have risen nearly $3.5 billion, or 12 per- 
cent; and, in stock values, Dow-Jones 
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is up from 711 to 840, which comes to 18 
percent; and the total share value is up 
in excess of $100 billion. 

Now, it is to be recalled that the figures 
which I have just cited represent growth 
measured from the fourth quarter of 
1963, not the first quarter of 1964, when 
the tax cut was passed into law. There- 
fore, it is impossible to judge with ex- 
actness the full extent of our economic 
growth in the period following this leg- 
islation. But, undeniable is the fact that 
we have made unprecedented strides for- 
ward in our growth rate since last Feb- 
ruary. 

One respected index for measuring this 
rate is, of course, the gains reflected in 
our gross national product. A reading of 
comparative figures will reveal that for 
the second quarter of 1963 the gross na- 
tional product was $577.4 billion, and for 
the second quarter of 1964 the current 
estimate is $618.6 billion, which is an in- 
crease of more than $41 billion in 1 year's 
time. Another way of calculating this 
year’s gains over last year’s is to com- 
pare the percentage of increase from the 
first to the second quarters of 1963 and 
1964, respectively. In 1963, the gross na- 
tional product went from $571.8 billion 
for the first quarter to $577.4 billion for 
the second, an increase of 0.98 percent. 
In 1964, the increase is more dramatic, 
with the gross national product going 
from $608.8 billion for the first quarter 
to $618.6 billion for second—an increase 
of 1.6 percent. 

These spectacular increases of the 
gross national product are bound to con- 
tinue. On the basis of present trends, 
the Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, Walter Heller, has re- 
cently indicated that the gross national 
product will rise to a figure somewhere 
between $640 and $650 billion in the first 
quarter of 1965. 

If we take another index for measur- 
ing gains recorded in our economic 
system—that of employment and unem- 
ployment figures—we shall find further 
encouraging growth patterns. A com- 
parison of seasonally adjusted jobless 
rates for the first month of the third 
quarters of 1963 and 1964 indicates that 
5.6 percent of the civilian labor force 
were unemployed in July of last year; and 
4.9 percent were unemployed in July of 
this year. These figures represent a drop 
of about 300,000 more than usual from 
June to July. Also encouraging is the 
fact that the total of 3.8 million jobless 
was half a million below that recorded in 
July 1963, and was the lowest July level 
in 5 years. Furthermore, last July was 
the first time in 4% years and the second 
time in 7 years that the number of un- 
employed dropped below 5 percent of the 
civilian labor force. 

In spite of the daily reduction of jobs 
through automation, employment rates 
have also been increasing to record highs. 
In July, the number of Americans hold- 
ing jobs climbed to a little less than 72.5 
million, an alltime high in our history 
and the first time employment has passed 
the 72 million mark. 

We have not of course made a reality 
of the full employment principle articu- 
lated by the 79th Congress back in 1946. 
But, the recent increases in employment 
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and decreases in unemployment have 
brought us encouragingly closer to that 
goal And, without doubt, the tax re- 
duction act has been largely responsible 
for our moving in that direction. 

However, the gains recorded in this 
new economic era cannot be attributed 
to the tax cut alone. Sorely needed 
structural reforms in our tax laws have 
likewise contributed to a greater period 
of prosperity. In this regard, I am de- 
lighted to say that the 1964 reform act 
included important measures which re- 
duced by three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars the tax burden shouldered by many 
upon whom it weighed inequitably. 

Both of these measures—the tax re- 
duction and tax reform acts—have 
prompted major gains in our economic 
life. In the words of the Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, Wal- 
ter Heller, these acts have assisted in 
“first, providing an initial stimulus of 
over $8 billion to consumer purchasing 
power, together with a major strength- 
ening of business incentives; second, 
creating a healthy climate for expand- 
ing private economic activity and broad- 
ening the range of freedom of consumer 
and investor choice; and, third, restor- 
ing the vitality of our free economy and 
also restoring the prospect for a bal- 
anced budget in a balanced economy.” 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


An accomplishment of paramount 
importance that this historic session 
wrote into law as the most effective 
declaration of civil rights since the 
period of Reconstruction. 
further say that there has been only one 
instance since it first deliberated back 
in 1789 when the other Chamber resolved 
to limit debate on a civil rights bill— 
and that occurred in this session prepar- 
atory to the successful passage of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

The Civil Rights Act is one of the 
most historic measures ever passed in 
the entire life of our country. This act 
will go a long way toward approaching 
a major credo in our American way 
of life, that of equality of opportunity 
for everyone—regardless of race, color, 
creed, and national origin. Under 11 
comprehensive titles, the Civil Rights 
Act makes a reality of such respected 
principles as equality in voting, equality 
in public education, and equality in ob- 
taining and holding a job. The ma- 
chinery of Government is now prepared 
to move in behalf of the aggrieved citizen 
who has, until now, frequently been un- 
able to seek relief from the despair of. 
discrimination. 

I should like to take some issue with 
those textbooks which herald the 19th 
amendment as signaling the beginning 
of universal suffrage in America. Al- 
though the 19th amendment extended 
suffrage to women back in 1920, we did 
not then embark on an era of truly uni- 
versal suffrage. I submit that it is the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 which marks 
the actual beginning of the realization 
of this great principle, a principle which 
no one will deny is essential to the prac- 
tice of representative democracy. For, it 
was with this legislation that the same 
standards will apply to all individuals 
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seeking to register and vote in Federal 
elections; that no one can be denied the 
right to cast his vote because of some 
minor mistake on an application for vot- 
ing in these elections; that literacy tests 
which are written are the only tests 
which will be considered valid in estab- 
lishing the qualifications of an individ- 
ual in such elections; and that a person 
who has completed the sixth grade in 
a predominately English language school 
is sufficiently literate, unless the State 
can prove otherwise. 

The various titles of the act are clear 
and specific, concerning various aspects 
of civil rights, the purposes of which are 
to guarantee to all Americans, without 
regard to race, color, or creed the free 
exercise of their constitutional rights, 
which in whole or in part have been 
denied or infringed to millions of Amer- 
icans in the past. 

ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


It is with resolve and dispatch that the 
Congress has in this session acted to ren- 
der archaic the terrible paradox of pov- 
erty in a nation of plenty. The anti- 
poverty bill, or Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 as it is entitled, is this Con- 
gress’ answer to problems existing in 
what some have called the other Amer- 
ica, or the invisible America. In at- 
tempting to open wide the exits from 
poverty for so many of our fellow Amer- 
icans, a multifaceted program is now be- 
ing put into operation under the lead- 
ership of the Director of the eminently 
successful Peace Corps, R. Sargent 
Shriver. À 

Even though the poverty of America 
is out of sight to many of our citizens, 
it is no longer out of mind, It is indeed 
distressing to know that of the 47 mil- 
lion families in this country, at least 9 
million of them—or approximately one- 
fifth of these families, consisting of 30 
million persons—have a total income of 
less than $3,000 per family, per year. Of 
these 9 million families, more than 5 mil- 
lion—consisting of more than 17 million 
people—have a total income of $2,000 or 
less, per year. This is not to mention the 
fact that a great number of family-less 
individuals try to live on incomes of less 
than $1,500 a year. 

Probably the most vital aspects of this 
act center on our youth. Sad indeed is 
the fact that not since the great depres- 
sion has this Nation been confronted 
with such problems relating to youth un- 
employment and unemployability as the 
ones we face today. Sad, too, is the evi- 
dence that joblessness and poverty con- 
stitute a twin condition which is in- 
herited,” so to speak; and that there is a 
depressingly low degree of mobility from 
the “have not“ to the “have” strata in 
our society. As a result, there is a con- 
tinual and ever-increasing breeding 
ground of poverty in this country. With 
the Economic Opportunity Act, however, 
we can have reasonable hope for a more 
economically healthy environment for a 
great number of Americans who do not, 
as of this time, enjoy it. 

To meet the challenge of replacing 
despair with opportunity, this session has 
considered and passed a brilliant pro- 
gram which seeks to help people help 
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themselves and to eliminate some of the 
root causes of poverty, not just its symp- 
toms. In an attempt to enhance the 
employability of our youth, $190 million 
has been appropriated for establishing 
conservation camps and training centers 
for the disadvantaged. Enlistees be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21 will be se- 
lected from those who, by accident of 
background, health, and education, are 
least fit for useful work. After a period 
of up to 2 years at these camps and cen- 
ters, however, members of the Job Corps 
will emerge better qualified to play a 
productive and otherwise positive role 
in American society. 

A second vital facet of this war on 
poverty is the $150-million work-training 
Program, Through cooperation between 
the Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity and State and local agen- 
cies, as well as private nonprofit organ- 
izations, projects will be developed to 
Provide employment and training for 
young men and women between the ages 
of 16 and 21 who would live at home. 
Certainly, hundreds of thousands of our 
youth are desperately in need of the ex- 
Perience, the income, and the sense of 
Purpose which useful, part-time work 
can bring. For many, work-training 
Projects may mean the difference between 
finishing school and dropping out. 

A third and final aspect of the act 
which centers on youth is the work- 
Study program. With a $72.5 million 
appropriation, many thousands of young 
Americans from low-income families 
who would otherwise be denied the op- 
portunity to either enter college or con- 
tinue their college education will now 
be able to defray part of their expenses 
by working at or near their college. The 
jobs will deal with projects at the in- 
Stitution or at public agencies and non- 
Profit organizations by arrangement of 
the institution; furthermore, they will 
either relate to the student’s educational 
Objectives or contribute to the public 
interest. 

Thus far, I have stressed largely the 
benefits that will accrue to youth in this 
Congress’ determination to assist the Na- 
tion’s poverty stricken. Of additional 
and equal significance are the urban and 
rural community action programs, spe- 
cial programs to combat poverty in rural 
areas, business investment incentives, 
and a type of domestic Peace Corps. 

Under the provisions of the urban and 
Tural community action programs section 
of this act, Federal assistance to mobi- 
lize the public and private resources of 
the community will help in the battle to 
combat poverty at the local level. Grants 
are also earmarked for initiating projects 
to raise the basic education skills of those 
18 years of age and over whose inability 
to read and write constitutes a serious 
impediment in obtaining gainful em- 
Ployment. These provisions are clearly 
Predicated on traditional principles of 
democracy which encourage the members 
of the body politic to help each other in 
Strengthening the society of which they 
Are a part. 

Abject poverty in rural areas is an- 
other target for those waging the most 
noble peaccful campaign in our history. 
A new life, it is hoped, will be brought to 
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low-income rural families by providing 
them with loans up to $2,500 where such 
extra funds might reasonably effect a 
permanent increase in their incomes. 
Such loans, I might add, will be made 
if there is reasonable assurance of re- 
payment, if credit with reasonable terms 
is otherwise unavailable, and if the loan 
is adequate to achieve the purposes for 
which the loan is made. 

Under this same section, assistance 
will be given to establishing programs for 
helping seasonally employed agricultural 
workers and their families as well as 
certain dairy farmers who have had to 
withhold temporarily their milk from 
market. 

Loans up to $35,000, financed from the 
Small Business Administration’s revolv- 
ing fund, will also be made to small busi- 
ness concerns and, in some cases, on the 
condition that management skills be im- 
proved through a training program. Sure- 
ly, small business plays a vital role in 
our system of free enterprise and is 
worthy of any sound investment we can 
give it when the need arises. ; 

The final but by no means least signi- 
ficant aspect of this Economic Opportu- 
nity Act of 1964 is the creation of a 
domestic counterpart to our Peace Corps, 
called Volunteers in Service to America, 
or VISTA. Enlistees in this program will 
constitute a small army of dedicated peo- 
ple who will wage a campaign against 
poverty at the State and local levels to 
meet the health, education, and welfare 
needs of those requiring such services. 
Certainly, our Peace Corps has fired the 
imagination of our youth and served the 
cause of peace by the assistance it has 
rendered to many on distant shores. 
Now, we are about to direct attention to 
our own shores, as well, by calling on 
those who are eager to bring advantage to 
our disadvantaged, security to our in- 
secure, and hope to our hopeless. 

HOUSING 


This session of Congress, with all due 
deliberation and resourcefulness, cast a 
ray of hope into the lives of countless 
numbers of our fellow citizens when it 
enacted Public Law 88-560. This—the 
1964 omnibus Housing Act—approaches 
solution to several problems which seem 
to know no limits. With an appropria- 
tion of more than $1.1 billion to imple- 
ment a broad-gaged program in the 
housing field, this act will make it pos- 
sible for our Nation to come ever closer 
to fulfilling its goal of “a decent home 
and neighborhood for every American.” 

It seeks this goal on several different, 
but nevertheless related, fronts: it au- 
thorizes the public housing program to 
construct 37,500 housing units; it per- 
mits the Federal Housing Administration 
to insure mortgages on one-family homes 
up to $30,000 instead of the former 
$25,000 ceiling; it provides added protec- 
tion against foreclosure if a home buyer 
fails to meet payments on time because 
of circumstances beyond his control; it 
allows savings and loan associations to 
make loans on homes within 100 miles of 
their main place of business instead of 
the former 50-mile limit; it provides $150 
million for farm-housing loans; it ear- 
marks $10 million for low-rent housing 
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for migrant farmworkers; it sets aside 
$30 million for urban planning grants 
and $25 million for open-space grants 
for parks and recreation facilities; and it 
provides $75 million for the construction 
of housing for the elderly. 

In addition to these, the Housing Act 
seeks to tackle anew the recurrent vexing 
problems of the slums. As the first major 
addition to the concept of urban renewal 
since rehabilitation was included in 1957, 
it attempts solution to urban problems in 
this area by seeking to preserve more 
buildings and to decrease large-scale raz- 
ing. The chief means of solution are 
two: First, to provide Federal loans at a 
below-market interest rate of 3 percent 
for tenants and landlords who are re- 
quired to restore rundown housing and 
businesses in urban renewal areas; and, 
second, to allow a more generous reloca- 
tion payment schedule for people and 
businesses displaced by urban renewal. 
Under this latter provision, small busi- 
nesses with a gross annual income of less 
than $10,000 a year will receive up to 
$1,500 plus moving expenses, and fami- 
lies and single persons 62 years of age 
and older will receive a rent subsidy of up 
to $500 maximum for a 12-month period. 

Certainly, the dilemmas of city and 
suburb are both deep-seated and wide- 
spread. Particularly vexatious are the 
twin problems of substandard housing 
and urban blight. For this reason, the 2d 
session of the 88th Congress has justly 
given one of the highest priorities to an 
area of concern that admits of no easy 
or quick solution. 

TRANSPORTATION 


Substandard housing and slums, how- 
ever, are not the only problems plaguing 
our metropolitan areas. Would that they 
were, but transportation systems within 
and around our congested cities represent 
yet another point of concern—and a con- 
cern to which this session has attempted 
to bring relief. Under the provisions of 
the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 
1964, $375 million in Federal grants is 
authorized for distribution over a 3- 
year period to many of the Nation's pub- 
lic and private municipal transit systems. 
The purpose of the act is twofold: First, 
to render assistance in developing im- 
proved mass transit services and facili- 
ties; and, second, to encourage rational 
planning in devising areawide transit 
systems. The program, which will be 
administered by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, will assist in the con- 
struction and rehabilitation of commuter 
bus, subway, and train facilities, and 
other capital projects which local au- 
thorities cannot pay for out of transit 
fares. The Federal share will be two- 
thirds of the net cost of a given project. 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

This session of Congress has also been 
responsibly alert to the health, educa- 
tion, and welfare needs of the Nation. 
In the field of health, the Hill-Burton 
amendments of 1964 have extended Fed- 
eral grants to the States for 5 more years 
to help them pay part of the costs of 
constructing public and other nonprofit 
hospitals, public health centers, long- 
term care facilities, rehabilitation facili- 
ties, and diagnostic or treatment centers. 
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Since the Hill-Burton Act was originally 
enacted in 1946, more than 7,300 projects 
have been recommended by the States 
and approved for Federal assistance. 
State Hill-Burton agency reports to the 
Public Health Service indicate that we 
still need 133,000 additional new hospital 
beds if the Nation’s requirements are to 
be met; of this number, more than 13,000 
hospital beds are required annually just 
to take care of the annual increase in 
our population. ‘These reports also show 
that of this Nation's 2,443 health service 
areas, only 979—or 40 percent—are con- 
sidered by State health departments as 
having met 100 percent of their general 
hospital bed needs. The other 1,464 
health service areas need to construct 
additions to existing hospitals or to erect 
new hospitals. Successive Hill-Burton 
Acts and the 1964 amendments represent 
a model of Federal, State, and local 
grants-in-aid. The 5-year extension 
will now allow this vital program to go 
forward without interruption in meeting 
future needs for hospitals and other 
health and medical-care facilities. 

This 88th Congress has justly been 
called the Congress which has done more 
for education than any other Congress 
of the last 100 years. It has acted in re- 
sponse to the needs of education because 
it has recognized that civic enlighten- 
ment and responsibility in our demo- 
cratic order are possible only through a 
sound sysein of education. It has also 
realized that education is an all-im- 
portant tool in developing the talent of 
free world leadership and buttressing 
our national security, For this reason, 
this session has amended and extended 
the National Defense Education Act of 
1958. Over the course of the last 6 years, 
approximately 600,000 students have been 
helped to obtain or continue a college 
education through loans made available 
under ths act. About one-half of these 
loans have provided the necessary finan- 
cial assistance to students preparing to 
teach in our ever-expanding elementary 
schools. Approximately two-thirds of 
the loans have gone to prospective 
teachers or to students supe- 
rior talents in the flelds of science, math- 
ematics, engineering, and modern foreign 
languages. The act, as amended, would 
provide opportunities to persons pur- 
suing a life’s work in the teaching of 
English, reading, history, and geography. 
Furthermore, it would give Federal sup- 
port to the preparation of teachers work- 
ing with disadvantaged youth, to librari- 
ans, guidance counselors, and educa- 
tional media specialists. Finally, it pro- 
vides funds to increase National Defense 
Education Act loans and fellowships 
through June 30, 1968. 

A second major assist given to educa- 
tion by this session of the 88th Con- 
gress is the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act of 1964. When President 
Johnson signed the act last February, 
he remarked: 

The central fact of our times is this; Books 
and ideas are the most effective weapons 
against intolerance and ignorance, 


This is the underlying thought that 


motivated the Congress to continue to 
make public library services available to 
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those who have inadequate services, or 
none at all. Until last February, Fed- 
eral funds—under the Library Services 
Act of 1956—were administered by the 
States and their local units in rural areas 
only; with the 1964 amendment, how- 
ever, urban areas are also eligible to re- 
ceive such assistance. The second part of 
the act authorized a sizable appropria- 
tion for fiscal year 1964 plus unspecified 
amounts for the following 2 fiscal years 
for construtcing library buildings in com- 
munities where the inadequacy of facili- 
ties prevents the development of library 
services. This provision, which was 
absent in the privious Library Act, should 
go a long way in meeting the require- 
ments of a democracy which must thrive 
on knowledge if it is to remain viable. 

A final major contribution to educa- 
tion made by this session of Congress is 
the Nurse Training Act of 1964. Its aim 
is to alleviate the grievous shortage of 
bedside nurses, and it attempts this goal 
through four basic approaches. First, it 
establishes a 4-year program of $90 mil- 
lion in grants for constructing and re- 
habilitating nursing schools. Next, it 
creates a $58 million program to assist 
collegiate, associate degree, and diploma 
schools of nursing to meet the costs of 
improving their training programs. 
Third, it extends for 5 more years the 
existing program of traineeships for the 
advanced training of professional nurses 
for teaching and administration. And 
finally, it establishes a student loan pro- 
gram modeled on the National Defense 
Education Act for students of nursing 
at collegiate, associate, and diploma 
schools of nursing. Eighty-five million 
dollars will be provided for this purpose 
for a 10-year period. 

Lastly, in the field of assistance to the 
needy, we can rest assured that this ses- 
sion of Congress acted responsibly and 
wisely in writing into law the food stamp 
program. This law, which expands a 
pilot project initiated back in 1961, pro- 
vides that food stamps be administered 
to improve the diets of the needy. Ac- 
cording to the provisions of the act, a 
local welfare agency will determine how 
much money an eligible family spends on 
food. For the price of what the family 
usually pays for food in a given period, it 
will receive from the agency food stamps 
worth a larger amount of money. The 
stamps will be redeemable at retail stores 
which will, in turn, redeem the stamps 
through wholesale food concerns or 
banks. Operations to date indicate that 
a needy household buying $6 worth of 
stamps usually receives about $10 worth 
of food. Appropriations have been made 
to meet needs in this area for this fiscal 
year plus the next 2 years in order to 
bring about a fourfold expansion of this 
very vital program. 

CONSERVATION 


It is with great pride and satisfaction 
that I reflect on the accomplishments 
that this second session has recorded in 
the field of conservation. This Congress 
justly deserves the appellation, ‘‘Conser- 
vation Congress,” for it has written some 
of the most significant conservation leg- 
islation in the history of the Nation. At 
least two of several measures are 
considered landmark decisions. 
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The first is the Wilderness Preserva- 
tion Act, which puts more than 9 million 
acres of public lands already classified as 
“wilderness,” “wild,” or “canoe” under 
legal protection. Eventually, 14.7 million 
acres may be added to the National Wild- 
erness Preservation System after review 
by the President and the Congress. The 
pristine beauty of wilderness areas in 
national forests, parks, and wildlife ref- 
uges can now remain roadless, undevel- 
oped, and much like the way nature 
created them. 

The other landmark measure is the 
land and water conservation fund, which 
seeks to create an eventual sum of $180 
million a year for the purchase of vitally 
needed outdoor recreation areas. State 
agencies as well as the National Park 
Service and the Forest Service will draw 
upon this fund to buy scenic areas and 
playgrounds and to prepare them for 
public use. The revenue for such a fund 
will be derived from nominal admission 
and user fees at certain recreation areas, 
an existing motorboat fuels tax, and net 
proceeds from the sale of Federal surplus 
real property. 

In addition to these two measures, I 
should like to point out that the Ozark 
National Scenic Riverways Act will pro- 
tect 101 miles of the famous Current 
River in Missouri, 39 miles of its tribu- 
tary, and some 87,000 acres of adjacent 
valley and hill land. Finally, the Can- 
yonlands National Park will preserve 
some of the Nation’s most spectacular 
desert and canyon scenery in southeast- 
ern Utah. 

RELIEF TO ALASKA 


On March 27 of this year, one of the 
worst earthquakes in modern history in- 
flicted awesome damage in the young 
State of Alaska. In response to this ca- 
lamity, Congress moved with alacrity to 
provide $50 million in emergency aid to 
bring relief to Alaskans. The funds ap- 
propriated were made available to the 
Office of Emergency Planning for alloca- 
tion to Federal agencies participating in 
Alaskan relief activities, the most active 
of which were the Departments of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, Interior, and Treas- 
ury, the Army Corps of Engineers, the 
Small Business Administration, and the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

In May, $23.5 additional million was 
appropriated for Alaska's State and local 
governments to help offset severe revenue 
losses expected from the destruction 
wrought in the wake of this devastating 
earthquake. This sum—which is based 
on estimates of revenue loss—will be 
provided through June 30, 1966. In ad- 
dition to supplying Federal funds, the 
legislation extends until the end of fiscal 
year 1966 the period in which Federal 
agencies can continue to provide services 
that normally belong to a State and dur- 
ing which property used for providing 
such services might be transferred to the 
State. Certainly, the loss of life and 
property was an unspeakable tragedy. 
Let us hope that the positive role played 
by this session of Congress can restore, 
at least in part, some of these material 
losses and bring increased viability to 
the Alaskan State economy. 
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PUBLIC DEFENDERS 


I think that no conscientious Ameri- 
can will question the requirement in a 
democracy of equal protection under the 
laws for all. Clearly, this principle is an 
absolute essential to the preservation of 
individual rights. However, there have 
been too many instances when ‘equal 
Protection” was not provided for all, 
largely because rising costs of litigation 
have made court action prohibitive to 
those unable to pay for their own de- 
fense. Therefore, this 88th Congress, 
early in its second session, moved quickly 
to bring greater equity to the judicial 
Process by passing the Criminal Justice 
Act. Now, a person who is accused of 
& Federal crime and is unable to pay for 
legal aid will be provided assistance 
Without cost at every stage of criminal 

Proceedings. Counsel will be appointed 
by the district court judge or U.S. com- 
missioner from a panel of lawyers in 
Drivate practice, or made available by a 
bar association or legal aid society. This 
legislation brings us decidedly closer to 
& society wherein legal relief is obtain- 
able by all—not just by those who are 
financially able. 


COTTON-WHEAT PROGRAM 


Early in this session, the Congress 
Passed the cotton-wheat bill, which will 
bring benefit to the Nation's farmers 
and consumers as well as effect a ma- 
jor reduction in Federal farm expendi- 
tures, The chief feature of the cotton 
Provisions is a 2-year subsidy for do- 
mestic textile mills which will reduce 
the cost they pay for domestically grown 
cotton. Its purpose is to help domestic 
mills to compete with imported goods 
and to make raw cotton prices for mills 
More competitive with artificial fibers. 
The ultimate goal is to prevent cotton 
from being priced out of the domestic 
market. 

The wheat program section is designed 
to replace previous legislation that would 
have given farmers complying with al- 
lotments only about $1.26 a bushel in 
Price supports. With this new program, 
farmers complying with wheat acreage 
allotments in 1964 will receive supports 
of approximately $2 a bushel on wheat 
for domestic food use, $1.55 on the por- 
tion of their wheat grown for export, 
and $1.30 on the portion grown for feed 
and seed use. Similar scales would ap- 
Ply in 1965. 

This legislation is designed to bring 
Solution to several potential agricultural 
problems. In short, the control, support, 
and subsidy features of the program will 
help to maintain reasonable farm in- 
Ccomes—especially for the small farmer 
Save the market for US. cotton, and 
avoid building up huge surpluses of cot- 
ton and wheat. 

GOVERNMENT PAY RAISES 


One of Emerson's aphorisms—“We 
often pay dear for a small frugality”— 
Was a guiding idea that prompted this 
Session of Congress to raise the salaries of 
both civilian and military personnel of 
the Federal Government. All levels of 
government have lost many outstand- 
ingly qualified individuals to the private 
Sphere because of the more attractive sal- 
aries that the latter can offer. The Fed- 
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eral pay raise attempts to retain men and 
women of talent and to attract more of 
the talented, as well. It did this by re- 
vising and upgrading Federal salary 
rates so that compensation for Govern- 
ment jobs is roughly comparable to sim- 
ilar jobs in private enterprise. This re- 
sulted in an overall 4.3-percent raise for 
1 million classified civil servants, a 5.6- 
percent imerease for the 600,000 postal 
workers, and a 2.5-percent increase for 
those commissioned and warrant officers 
and all enlisted personnel who have 2 
years of service. The salaries of Federal 
judges, U.S. attorneys, Members of Con- 
gress, legislative employees, and Cabinet 
as well as high-level administrators were 
also increased. Rises in the cost of liv- 
ing through the years require Congress 
to bring Federal salaries into line with 
these costs. I am glad that this session 
saw fit to bring equity to the salary sys- 
tem at this time, and, in the process, dis- 
suade valuable men of Government from 
leaving the civilian and military services 
in search of more lucrative employment 
outside the Government. 
GOVERNMENT COMMISSIONS 


Three major Commissions have been 
authorized by this session of Congress 
to undertake studies of critical national 
importance. In August, legislation 
created a National Commission on Tech- 
nology, Automation, and Economic 
Progress to undertake a searching in- 
quiry into the problems bred by auto- 
mation and the means by which they can 
be prevented or solved. Certainly, auto- 
mation can be this Nation's boon or its 
bane. It is with determination, then, 
that this Congress seeks, on the one 
hand, to utilize the vast advantages 
which can be derived from automation 
and, on the other, to prevent automation 
from disrupting the benefits that can be 
reaped from our economic system. 

In June, Congress authorized the crea- 
tion of a National Commission on Food 
Marketing to investigate the operations 
of the food industry covering the gamut 
from producer to consumer. The estab- 
lishment of this bipartisan Commission 
refiects the concern over the widening 
spread between what the farmer receives 
for his products and what the consumer 
pays in the retail market, as well as ap- 
prehension over the rise of big retail food 
store chains. The recommendations that 
will be made by this Commission in 1965 
are likely to protect farmers and con- 
sumers alike. 

The efficiency and fairness with which 
Federal administrative practices and 
procedures are carried out constitute a 
continuing concern of Congress. For 
this reason, this Congress, in August, 
voted to establish a permanent Admin- 
istrative Conference of the United States 
to formulate recommendations for the 
improvement of administrative proce- 
dures within the Federal agencies and 
departments. The main body of the Ad- 
ministrative Conference will be an As- 
sembly, consisting of a chairman, ap- 
pointed by the President for a 5-year 
term; an 11-man Council, appointed by 
the President for a 3-year term; and a 
flexible number of members from both 
government and private life. The Con- 
ference will have no enforcement pow- 
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ers, but will submit its recommendations 
to the President, the Congress, and/or 
the Judicial Conference of the United 
States. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


In the international sphere, this 2d 
session of the 88th Congress has assisted 
this Nation in charting a positive course 
toward the realization of world peace. 
The El Chamizal Convention Act, the in- 
crease in U.S. funds for Special Opera- 
tions of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, the contributions to the In- 
ternational Development Association, in- 
creased appropriations for the Peace 
Corps, and the Vietnam resolution—all 
of these have contributed to creating 
greater harmony and understanding 
among the nations of the world. 

Certainly, the El Chamizal Convention 
represents an accord that is consonant 
with the longstanding friendship that 
has guided the conduct of relations be- 
tween Mexico and the United States. 
The Chamizal Treaty, signed in 1963, 
settles a century-old dispute over owner- 
ship of the “El Chamizal” tract of land 
which, as a result of a shift in the course 
of the Rio Grande some 100 years 
ago, had separated from Ciudad Juarez, 
Mexico, and become a part of El Paso, 
Tex. The treaty provided that the United 
States would cede 366 acres of the dis- 
puted Chamizal tract, plus a nearby 264 
acres, to Mexico, in return for which 
the United States would receive 193 acres 
of land held by Mexico. 

In April, Congress authorized appro- 
priation of up to $44.9 million to imple- 
ment the Convention on the Chamizal. 
Implementation includes the stabiliza- 
tion of the Rio Grande in a con- 
crete-lined channel which will become 
the new United States-Mexico boundary 
line. It also includes relocation of an 
estimated 4,500 U.S. citizens and com- 
mercial properties, bridges, port-of-en- 
try and El Paso city facilities, and rail- 
roads within the area. 

Early in the session, Congress author- 
ized more than $461 million in additional 
U.S. contributions to the Inter-American 
Development Bank. Of this amount, $50 
million goes for the Special Operations 
Fund, which makes loans with more 
flexible interest and repayment terms; 
and more than $411 million goes to the 
regular lending operations. This Bank, 
which is modeled on the World Bank, 
serves as an effective tool in our program 
of bringing greater economic viability 
to the Americas, 

In addition to authorizing more funds 
for the Inter-American Development 
Bank, this session authorized $312 mil- 
lion as this Nation’s contribution to a 
proposed $750 million increase in the 
financial resources of the International 
Development Association. The $312 mil- 
lion will be payable in three installments 
of $104 million each, beginning this fiscal 
year, As an affiliate of the World Bank, 
the I. D. A. provides 50-year loans to un- 
derdeveloped nations, mainly in hard 
currency. The loans are interest-free, 
but carry a three-quarters of 1 percent 
service charge and are repayable in hard 


_ currencies. 


Increased appropriations for the Peace 
Corps is yet another way in which this 
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session of Congress has shown its deter- 
mination to bring peace to the world. 
More than 10,000 young men and women 
dedicated to fostering international un- 
derstanding are today working on dis- 
tant shores in various capacities. This 
kind of people-to-people program is es- 
sential to the progress of countless mil- 
lions of people. The Congress endorses 
this aim and supports the Corps in all 
its admirable endeavors. 

On August 2 and 4, North Vietnamese 
PT boats made unprovoked attacks on 
two U.S. destroyers in the international 
waters of the Gulf of Tonkin. In re- 
sponse to this inexcusable action, the 
President requested, and received from 
Congress a resolution overwhelmingly in 
support of the American air attack re- 
prisals on North Vietnamese gunboats. 
The resolution also pledges the deter- 
mination of this Nation to assist any 
member or protocol state of the South- 
east Asia Collective Defense Treaty— 
SEATO—which requests assistance in 
defense of its freedom. This bipartisan 
action reflects the united agreement, 
which is found in all areas of this land, 
that we stand solidly behind the Presi- 
dent in his determination to keep the 
peace. 

CONCLUSION 

Such are some of the major compo- 
nents of the public record of this epochal 
2d session of the 88th Congress. The 
American public can take pride in the 
oft-demonstrated fact that this session 
has been instrumental in helping to 
shape a better society, and that strong 
action was taken for a powerful na- 
tional defense, and a firm foreign policy. 
This body’s handiwork has introduced 
a new era, an era which offers greater 
ee and opportunity for every individ- 


But, the work of the Congress is far 
from over. As Oliver Wendell Holmes 
once remarked, “The work is never done 
while the power to work remains.” More 
work has yet to be completed, for democ- 
racy's tasks are never ending. The 
people’s representatives and the Demo- 
cratic controlled Congress have per- 
formed their tasks well in this last 
session; and the satisfaction that they 
derive from a job well done is sufficient 
inducement for them to renew their 
determination to tackle anew some of 
the unfinished business that awaits their 
attention in the first session of the new 
Congress that will meet in January. 


Tribute to Congressman Clifford Davis 


SPEECH 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I will never 
forget the fairness, the courtesy, the dig- 
nity, and the astute wisdom with which 
Currrorp Davis presided so magnificent- 
ly over the subcommittee it has been my 
honor to serve on with him. I have 
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watched him there and closely observed 
him presiding over the full committee on 
numerous occasions, and again here on 
the floor fighting for legislation that af- 
fected the Nation from one end to the 
other. CLIFFORD Davis was a successful 
leader in the committee and on the floor. 

The whole country has felt the impact 
of his genius and has been benefited. 
CLIFFORD Davis’ courage, integrity, and 
faith in his fellowman will always be an 
inspiration to me. I will be a better 
Congressman having associated with this 
great American. This distinguished son 
of Tennessee and Southerner served his 
Nation in the tradition of Sam Houston 
and Andrew Jackson. I predict that 
Judge CLIFFORD Davis will serve the Na- 
tion again in the near future as judge, 
Senator, or as an administrator. 

Mrs. Dorn and my family join in wish- 
ing for Judge Davis and his lovely wife, 
Miss Carrie,” much happiness, success, 
and best wishes always. 


American and Israeli Education: Some 
Problems and Parallels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day, September 25, 1964, the Commis- 
sioner of Education presented an ad- 
dress before the National Leadership 
Conference on Education of the United 
Jewish Appeal in New York entitled 
“American and Israeli Education: Some 
Problems and Parallels.” 

Because of the widespread interest in 
this subject matter area, in my judgment 
Senators will find the Commissioner’s 
comments most helpful to them. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the address to which I have referred be 
printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN AND ISRAELI EDUCATION: SOME 

PROBLEMS AND PARALLELS * 

(An address by Francis Keppel, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare) 

Will Rogers once observed that few things 
are worse to behold than an expert who gets 
off the track’s he’s expert on. So today I 
shall not wander into the areas of expertise 
which your distinguished guests, Mr. Eban 
and others, will discuss with you. If I ven- 
ture to contribute to your thoughtful pro- 
ceedings on education in Israel, it is only to 
suggest some parallels in the problems which 
today concern both American and Israeli 
educators and governmental leaders. 

In thus limiting our inquiry, I trust we 
may also develop some broad perspectives 
which will enable us, as Americans, to un- 
derstand how Israel’s educational problems 
are sometimes similar to our own, how 
Israel's educational goals often run parallel 


i Before the National Leadership Confer- 
ence on Education of the United Jewish Ap- 
peal, New York, N.Y., Friday, Sept. 25, 1964. 
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to our own, how both free Nations, though 
hemispheres apart, seek through education 
to achieve a good and great society in our 
troubled time and world. 

Viewing education in this way, as the 
foremost instrument of a free society, I 
think we may appreciate all the more the 
insight of the writer in Proverbs who de- 
clared: 


“Through wisdom is a house builded 
And by understanding is it established 
And by knowledge are the chambers filled 
With all precious and pleasant riches.” 


From its birth, Israel has been painfully 
aware that such problems as poverty and 
cultural disunity could cripple its emergent 
society. To meet these problems, Israel has 
placed enormous demands on its educational 
structure. While Israel's population has 
grown threefold in the past 15 years, its 
school population during this period has 
increased sixfold. People have crowded into 
Israel from many countries and cultures, 
seeking to create and establish one country 
and one culture. 

Throughout this quest, it can truly be 
sald that Israel has existed in a state of 
crisis, of dramatic social change. The Gov- 
ernment and people of Israel together have 
recognized that in education lies the crucial 
element for mastering their problems, As 
Prime Minister Eshkol has observed, the edu- 
cational’ system of Israel touches basically 
on the future of the land, on its security, 
on its spiritual destiny, on the whole process 
of developing a common pattern of nation- 
hood. ¢ 

A similar compelling emphasis on educa- 
tion was ex President Johnson at 
the White House only a few weeks ago. “We 
are learning,” he said, “that it is time for us 
to go to work—and the first work of these 
times and the first work of our society is 
education.” 

In the United States, as in Israel, we have 
come to rely heavily on education in times 
of crisis, to see it as indispensable in dealing 
with our most pressing social and economic 
needs. But unlike Israel, our own problems 
of poverty and cultural disunity appear al- 
most to have taken us by surprise. 

It is not that we, in the United States, 
have been totally unaware of the flaws which 
existed beneath the shining surface of our 
affluence. Instead, we also required crisis 
to heighten our awareness and to act upon 
it. More than any other factor, the civil 
rights movement has dramatized and 
brought to the surface the inequalities of 
our social and economic order and the need 
for equal and greatly expanded educational 
opportunity for all our people, whoever they 
are, wherever they may live. 

Through this movement and its demon- 
stration for human rights, America’s long- 
cherished faith in universal education is 
now being transformed into dynamic fact. 
In this period of domestic crisis, the present 
Congress—the “Education Congress,” as Pres- 
ident Johnson has called it—has passed more 
significant acts for education than any Con- 
gress in our history. Among its legislative 
accomplishments during the past 2 years are 
acts for public community colleges and tech- 
nical institutes; for graduate schools; for 
community and college libraries; for student 
college loans; for science, mathematics, and 
foreign language instruction; for guidance, 
counseling, and training; for expanded man- 
power development and retraining; for 
teaching handicapped children; for medical 
and nursing éducation; for preventing ju- 
venile delinquency; for vocational and tech- 
nical education. 

These acts for American education are 
impressive, of course. Although many edu- 
cational problems still remain, they clearly 
indicate a new legislative willingness to seek 
long-lasting and effective solutions to edu- 
cation’s problems in the United States. 
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What is no less impressive In Israel, to my 
Mind, is that its political leaders from the 
founding of the state have been willing to 
give great support to the educational proc- 
ess and to educational planning, often in 
advance of actual crisis situations. I be- 
lieve we have much to learn from a nation 
Which sets out deliberately and faithfully to 
Plan for its schools the excellence and con- 
tinuity of growth which alone can be crisis- 
Proof. 

In this respect, I am reminded of a re- 
mark of a business friend to the effect that 
Planning in government is socialism, while 
Planning in business is sheer genius. Labels 
aside, the point I would make is that a 
Society that plans and collaborates for a 
Sound educational structure is a society 
bound to endure. In your presence here to- 
day I find impressive testimony to just this 
faith. 

The structure of education differs In these 
two countries, of course, both in magnitude 
and in complexity. Education in Israel is, 
in effect, the enterprise of one state, while we 
are a nation of 50 States with vast and in- 
dependent enterprises in education. 

But with all our differences in origin and 
approach and management of education, 
With all the differences between our cultures 
and our economies, we find today a great 
Many educational problems in common be- 
tween Israel and the United States—problems 
that now confront our two free societies as 
We seek new paths to fulfiliment in a day of 
Critical challenge and change. 

Today, let me speak of three areas where 

cas educational problems resemble 
those of Israel, areas of new awareness where 
each Nation may learn with benefit from 
the experiences of the other. These three 
Particular areas of challenge to education are 
in poverty and cultural deprivation, in the 
development of sound vocational and tech- 
Nical education, in the expanding need in 

nations for higher education. 

First, let us turn to the probiem of pov- 
erty, of what is sometimes more gently called 
the problem of the “culturally deprived.” 
This problem exists in the slums of Haifa as 
it does in the slums of Harlem. The immi- 
Frating Jew from Morocco is often afflicted 
With the handicaps and disadyantages suf- 
tered by the displaced miner in Appalachia. 

so, especially, are their children, for 
Poverty of education and of culture have a 
tragic way of running on from generation to 
generation unless they are interrupted. 

In both countries, we have come to see that 
Poverty can be displaced in our time, ef- 
tectively by education, and most 
effectively by providing the best of education 
for the children of the poor. 

It is now recognized—actively in Israel and 
With growing awareness in our country— 
that if the deprived child is to become a pro- 
ductive member of society, his formal edu- 
Cation would wisely begin well before the 

when his more fortunate contempo- 
raries begin their schooling. > 

Without such educational reform, we have 
found that the children of the slums lack 

background to take full advantage of 

the usual school experience. By the time 

these children reach the third grade, we find 

that they are usually a year behind in aca- 

c performance; by the sixth grade, 2 

Years behind; by the eighth grade, up to 3 
behind. 

In Israel, a vigorous program is already 
5 erway. During the past school year, 

000 culturally deprived children in Israel 
between the ages of 3 and 5 received free 
R education; During the next 4 years, 

is planned that free nursery education will 

Provided for 28,000 of these children, 
rie the United States, we are beginning 

make progress in some cities, in some 
ue districts. But recently, when Charles 

berman proposed a nationwide program 
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of nursery education for our culturally de- 
prived children, his magazine article was 
subtitled “A Radical Proposal.” If his pro- 
posal is regarded as somewhat radical in a 
country as prosperous as our own, it is recog- 
nized as a necessity in Israel, with a stand- 
ard of living only one-third as high as ours. 

Our efforts to date include among them 
nursery school programs staffed by volun- 
teers in St. Louis and Kansas City; preschool 
programs partially financed by the Ford 
Foundation in Baltimore and New York; 
and summer nursery schools for disadvan- 
taged children in Chicago. But if we would 
assure ourselyes of a major impact by edu- 
cation on the problem of poverty, it is clear 
that these efforts must be multiplied many 
times over wherever poverty exists. 

And as these efforts expand, we must also 
expand our ability to deal with illiteracy and 
poor educatiomin whatever age group we find 
it. Today almost 25 percent of all young 
Americans drafted for military service fall 
to meet basic educational requirements and 
are rejected. And they are also subsequently 
and usually rejected by an employment 
market which calls for ever-higher skills and 
abilities. 

Israel takes all able-bodied youth into its 
armed services, which must then serve as a 
vast schoolhouse as well as a defense force. 
We must reach these young people in other 
ways. The community action programs au- 
thorized under the new Economic Opportu- 
nity Act hopefully will help to alleviate 
problems of illiteracy among adults and 
young adults. The Job Corps and Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps under this same anti- 
poverty program will also be potent tools in 
motivating our out-of-school and out-of- 
work young people. 

A second area of educational concern in 
both nations today is in vocational and 
technical education. Here we are summoned 
to teach our people to master skills required 
by our highly developed economies, to reach 
their potential in a day when the brains of 
men are replacing his brawn, when technolo- 
gical change can be our most helpful friend 
or our most devastating enemy, depending 
on how adequately we prepare for its ad- 
vance. 

From the early days of Israel's statehood, 
it was clear that this new nation was making 
rapid strides into the modern technological 
era. Recognizing that Israel was not well 
endowed with natural resources, Israel's pio- 
neers—notably President Chaim Weizmann— 
shrewdly determined that Israel's destiny 
lay in becoming the Switzerland of the Mid- 
die East. By skill and technology and hu- 
man excellence, Israel would overcome any 
poverty of physical endowments. 

The new immigrants to this emerging 
land brought not only zeal and great cour- 
age in their exodus from death and oppres- 
sion, but many of the finest scientific and 
technological and learned minds of Europe. 
Building on this inheritance of intellect, 

shortly established excellent voca- 
tional schools through such farseeing orga- 
nizations as Histadrut, Hadassah, WIZO, and 
Mizrachi, 

These vocational institutes have supplied 
in quality what Israel today requires in far 
greater quantity—modern vocational schools 
attuned to the needs of a truly modern tech- 
nological state. Today, Israel's needs for 
vocational training are far from satisfied. 
Many applicants for these schools are still 
turned away for lack of space, and many 
more for lack of funds. 

Israel's problem in vocational education 
runs parallel to its critical needs throughout 
secondary education, in which tuition must 
be charged to meet expenditures. As the 
U. J. A. s education mission has reported: 
“The greatest single education need in Is- 
rael is for secondary school buildings in the 
development towns.” Vastly expanded 
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financial aid and free tuition are also critical 
secondary school needs. 

Our U.S. experience in vocational educa- 
tion is, of course, of much longer duration, 
but only in recent years, culminating in the 
passage of the Vocational Education Act of 
1963, have we begun to rebuild our voca- 
tional enterprise in tune with the needs of 
our time. K 

America's system of vocational education 
began about a half century ago in response 
to the growing effects of industrialization. 
The schools in that era were a bold and suc- 
cessful effort to stave off unemployment 
caused by lack of necessary skills. Unfor- 
tunately, in the years that followed, many 
of these schools were neglected, becoming 
remote from technological change and 
training young people for vocations already 
becoming extinct. 

The new vocational legislation authorizes 
almost $1 billion in Federal funds over the 
next 4 years for new vocational schools and 
new training courses. These funds must be 
matched by States and communities where 
these schools will be located. Each of our 
50 States and thousands of our communities 
will be called upon to see that the new voca- 
tional and technical schools train our 
people in skills that are needed today and 
for new skills that will be needed tomorrow. 

The third area of concern in both Israel 
and the United States is higher education, 
the capstone of a nation’s educational sys- 
tem. In both nations, the accelerating ex- 
pansion of knowledge and the growing re- 
quirements of our economies promise a 
phenomenal demand for college and uni- 
versity study in the years ahead. 

Here, we may be sure, Israel will make full 
use of its five excellent universities and also 
plan for further expansion to the limit of 
its financial ability—and even beyond its 
present Umits, if we may judge from Israel’s 
past and prodigious accomplishments, 

In these efforts, one of the most notable 
achievements has come through Israel's voice 
of conscience, through its efforts to finance 
and provide higher education for poor but 
able oriental Jews. Israel, as the U.J.A. mis- 
sion points out, is doing much to raise the 
morale and speed the integration of these 
young people into its national life by mak- 
ing college education a reality for many who 
could not otherwise even dream of it. 

In the United States, with the highest 
percent of college-educated citizens of any 
country, we are now also f an ever- 
increasing pressure for higher educational 
opportunities. In the 1950's, our college 
and university enrollments increased by more 
than 50 percent. In the t decade, 
they are expected to double, reaching 7 mil- 
lion enrolled students by 1970. By the end 
of the 20th century, it seems likely that 
they will double again or even triple. 

To prepare for this floodtide of students, 
the 88th Congress passed the Higher Edu- 
cation Facilities Act, which authorizes $1.2 
billion in Federal funds over 3 years to help 
our colleges and universities build class- 
rooms, laboratories, and libraries. But these 
funds will meet only a small part of the 
cost, which is now estimated at $2.3 billion 
a year in physical facilities alone. Now 
that we have come to see the way, I think 
America, as it has so often before, will find 
the means. 

While we are fortunate to have made such 
progress in these and other areas, it of course 
cannot be said that Israel can learn from 
us the value of universal seco’ educa- 
tion, or the value of higher education for 
all those who desire it and can benefit from 
it. 

Israel knows their value full well. If 
reverence for education were not present 
in the homeland of the People of the Book, 
where else could one hope to find it? No, 
as I said at the outset, Israel's problem is 
not of ill-defined or ill-planned goals, Rath- 
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er, it is a problem of possessing insufficient 
financial resources to reach its goals as 
soon as it would like. 

But Israel, too, will find the resources to 
attain its educational aspirations. I am 
proud that the Office of Education can make 
its own modest contribution of more than 
$350,000, and thus share in the development 
of educational research in Israel. These 
funds, generated by the sale of agricultural 

commodities in Israel under Public Law 
480, now support a dozen research projects 
at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, at 
Tel Aviv University, at the Haifa Technion, 
and in the Ministry of Education. 

These undertakings, staffed by outstand- 
ing Israeli educational researchers, promise 
to help solve educational problems of the 
culturally deprived, improve curriculums, 
and assist in social adjustment through edu- 
cation. In addition, plans are now in prog- 
ress to develop programs for teaching Eng- 
lish as a second language in Israel. 

But more impressive in the long run is 
the work of this most impressive organiza- 
tion of American Jewry, the United Jewish 
Appeal. Today you are directing your at- 
tention not merely to crises—which will al- 
ways be with us—but to long-range educa- 
tional planning. In your work, we may all 
take pride and encouragement. 

The great humanitarian and philanthropic 
traditions of the United Jewish Appeal are 
now being harnessed with great deliberation 
to what seems to me is the only true promise 
of a society’s growth and endurance. Eduta- 
tion, it cannot be said often enough, is a 
process which pervades all of life at its best, 
is a foundation on which all of life’s aspira- 
tions must ultimately stand or fall. 

So, today, as you meet to consider how 
Israeli education may be strengthened, you 
are helping to insure not merely the con- 
tinued existence of Israel, but also its cul- 
tural flowering and ultimate human promise 
in the world. 

And you are doing something else. You 


ving 
largeness of heart and generosity of spirit 
I have always associated with the 
meaning of America and with the exemplary 
contribution in this respect of its Jewish 
citizens. 

The United Jewish Appeal, I think it fair 
to say, has been one of the most impressive 
social and philanthropic movements of our 
time. I am encouraged beyond words, there- 
fore, to see this great movement giving to 
the cause of education the devotion which 
you continue to display toward more dra- 
matic challenges such as have characterized 
the Republic of Israel from its birth. 


The Federal Bulldozer: Repeal the Fed- 
eral Urban Renewal Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN KYL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
guished columnist, Richard Wilson, chief 
of the Washington Bureau of the Cowles 
Publications, had this to say about the 
Federal urban renewal program in the 
September 27, 1964 issue of Des Moines 
(Iowa) Register and Tribune: 

Everywhere that the urban renewal pro- 
gram has swept away square blocks of de- 
crepit buildings people wonder what became 
of the former occupants. Obviously most of 
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the former residents could not afford quar- 
ters in the modernistic high-rise apartments 
so typical of urban renewal projects. 

It is a mystery. Washington officials don’t 
have a very clear idea of what happened to 
the occupants, whether they are better or 
worse off than before they received eviction 
notices. It is clear, however, that the very 
poor have been evicted to make way for the 
better off in one of the most curious and 
controversial of Federal aid programs. 

According to some estimates the projects 
now authorized, under construction or com- 
pleted will have displaced about 4 million 
people in major cities. This is about like 
transferring the entire metropolitan area of 
Detroit somewhere else. . 


I include as part of my remarks the 
following excerpt from chapter 14 of the 
new book, “The Federal Bulldozer” by 
Prof. Martin Anderson of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The book was published by the 
MIT Press, and is a publication of the 
Joint Center for Urban Studies of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and Harvard University. The excerpt 
follows: 

THe FEDERAL BULLDOZER: A CRITICAL ANALY- 
SIS OF URBAN RENEWAL, 1949-62 
(By Martin Anderson) 
CONCLUSION: REPEAL THE URBAN RENEWAL 
PROGRAM 

Aristotle: “Even when laws have been 
written down, they ought not always to re- 
main unaltered.” 

Some argue that it is too early to judge 
the Federal urban renewal program; they 
say, The program is only 15 years old. 
Projects take longer to complete than we 
anticipated, often longer than 10 years. The 

is still in the experimental stage; 
it hasn't worked out as well as we hoped.” 
This line of argument holds that Govern- 
ment programs should not be judged unless 
they are finished or unless they are proceed- 
ing as planned. The historians will analyze 
and judge later; for the decisionmakers the 
time for Judgment is now. Today’s decisions 
will govern the future course of urban re- 
newal. The decisions must be made now 
and they cannot be made in a vacuum of 
kKnowledge—to postpone evaluation is simply 
to advocate implicitly the continuance of the 
program without knowing why. 

Since 1949 the Federal urban renewal pro- 
gram has been growing in scope and size, 
leaving a clear trall, a trail that shows what 
it has done and what it is likely todo. When 
initiated, the program was experimental. 
Let us consider the program an experiment 
and judge its results. 

So far the Federal urban renewal program 
has been a political asset to many local poli- 
ticlans—they could boast of “getting their 
share of the Federal money” and prove their 
claims of “getting the city moving again“ 
by pointing to bulldozers and cranes busily 
destroying and rebuilding. Usually, since it 
was the poor people, Negroes, and Puerto 
Ricans who were getting pushed around, 
many people did not hear much about the 
program or did not care. 

However, there have been a significant 
number of instances of active resistance to 
the program. As more people are forced 
from their homes, as more businesses are 
forced to close their doors, as more billions 
of public money are spent, criticism of the 
program grows. Some of the leading experts 
on urban affairs in the United States are be- 
ginning to wonder what will happen when 
more people become aware of the many im- 
plications of urban renewal. In October 
1961, Prof. Martin Meyerson, then direc- 
tor of the Joint Center for Urban Studies of 
MIT and Harvard, made the following state- 
ment; 
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“Let us also assume that urban renewal 
has a pecullar mystique—some people some- 
how have a vision of a better city through 
urban renewal, more attractive, more con- 
venient, and so on. Now, as long as that 
mystique exists you find in city after city 
political acceptance of urban renewal. But 
this is before urban renewal actually gets 
achieved. The results of urban renewal are 
still to be assessed. As you say, fly in a heli- 
copter and you see little urban renewal. 
Now, since this is so, the political acceptance 
of course is a symbolic rather than a real 
one, because as soon as people begin facing 
the implications of urban renewal, I think 
that the support will wither and turn in 
considerable measure to hostility unless the 
area to be cleared has through market forces 
become meaningless to anybody.” 

Professor Meyerson is not alone in this 
view. Dr. David Wallace, a professor of city 
planning at the University of Pennsylvania, 
recently stated: 

“One thing is sure, in almost every in- 
stance where and when the public and their 
elected representatives understand the full 
implications of our urban renewal efforts, 
they object. Politicians are beginning to 
say, Let's go easy. Don't rock the boat. 
Let’s let the dust settle.” The initial luster 
of a little-understood program has now 
worn off. The hard and politically un- 
palatable realities of costs, taxes, and dis- 
placement stare them in the face.” 

By the end of 1963 this resistance was 
beginning to intensify. The following view 
was expressed by James Q. Wilson, director 
of the Joint Center for Urban Studies of 
MIT and Harvard. 

“The growth of neighborhood resistance 
to urban renewal has been gradual and cu- 
mulative. Many of the earliest redevelop- 
ment projects were completed with Little 
organized opposition. Somehow, however, 
people have learned from the experience of 
others, and today, in cities which have been 
engaged in renewal for several years, the 
planners often find prospective renewal areas 
ready and waiting for them, organized to the 
teeth.” 

Who wants urban renewal? Certainly not 
the lower-income groups—they get displaced 
from their homes to make way for the mod- 
ern apartments they cannot afford to rent. 
It is hard to know whether the middle class 
is much concerned with the changes that 
have occurred in the cities, Of course, they 
care somewhat; almost everyone would agree 
that a beautiful, clean city is preferable to 
an unattractive, dirty one. But their degree 
of concern can be determined by how 
much they would give up of what they have 
or hope to have in order to realize the goals 
of urban renewal. The achievement of 
these goals would make it necessary for peo- 
ple to allocate a much larger share of their 
income to someone else’s housing and public 
facilities. There has been little indication 
of a strong desire to do this in the past, and 
it seems doubtful that their values will 
change significantly during the next 10 to 
20 years. 

Then who is behind the tremendous push 
for urban renewal? Raymond Vernon, for- 
mer director of the New York Metropolitan 
Region Study, has speculated that the main 
stimulus for urban renewal comes from two 
elite groups—the wealthy elite and the in- 
tellectual elite. Both groups have strong 
economic and social attachments to the cen- 
tral city. And they are in a position to at- 
tempt to maintain these attachments despite 
the desires and wishes of the nonelite- 
Members of these elite groups include finan- 
cial institutions, newspapers, department 
stores, owners of downtown real estate, aca- 
demic intellectuals, city planners, city poli- 
ticians, and others who have a strong stake 
in the maintenance and improvement rat the 
city as they see it today. 
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In general, Vernon’s proposition appears 
to be reasonable. There is a general feeling 
among the people of the United States that 
the Federal urban renewal program is at- 
tempting to revitalize run-down areas of 
Cities and help the people living in these 
areas. But our examination of what the 
Program actually does indicates that it re- 
Vitalizes rundown areas of cities primarily 
for the benefit of people who do not live in 
rundown areas. A hard, searching look 
should be taken at the following question: 
Is the Federal urban renewal program ef- 
fectively creating new urban communities 
consisting of people whose level of income 
is higher, whose skin is whiter, and whose 
Social characteristics are more desirable than 
those of the former residents? 


Beliefs and facts 


Certain beliefs and convictions about the 
Federal urban renewal program haye been 
Quite persistent. These benefits concern the 
Scope and nature of the problems that urban 
renewal purports to solve and the extent 
and significance of the contribution t at 
urban renewal makes. In an effort to clear 
away some of the haze that surrounds the 
Program, beliefs concerning some of the most 
important parts of the program have been 
Placed in juxtaposition with the best avail- 
able facts and estimates. Reading down the 
left-hand column of beliefs leads one almost 
mescapably to the seemingly logical conclu- 
Sion that the Federal urban renewal program 
is desirable. Reading down the right-hand 
column of facts and estimates leads one just 
as surely to the more factually substantiated 
Conclusion that the Federal urban renewal 
Program is undesirable. 

Beliefs: Housing quality in the United 
States deteriorated badly during the decade 
3 1950 to 1960, especially in the major 

es. 

Facts and estimates: The decade from 
1950 to 1960 witnessed what was probably 
the greatest improvement in housing qual- 
ity ever shown in the United States. This 
Was also true for the cities, especially the 
Major ones. 

Beliefs: The middle-income group is be- 
Coming less important in the life of the city, 
as the low-income, minority groups, and the 
high-income groups gain in relative impor- 


Facts and estimates: Middle-income peo- 
Ple today constitute 57 percent of the popu- 
lation of cities with over 100,000 population. 
Their importance relative to low- and high- 
income groups has remained essentially un- 
Changed since 1950. Large cities have a rela- 
tively greater share of the middle-income 
Population than does the country as a whole. 

Beliefs: The Federal urban renewal pro- 
gram has made a significant contribution to- 
Ward solving the housing problem, especially 
for low- and middle-income groups. 

Facts and estimates: The Federal urban 
renewal program has made it more difficult 
tor low- and middle-income groups to obtain 

because of the amount of low-rent 
housing it has destroyed. 

Beliefs: Most of the new buildings con- 
Structed in urban renewal areas are public 
housing for low-income families. 

Facts and estimates: Most of the new 

dings constructed in urban renewal areas 
are high-rise apartment buildings for high- 
income families; only 6 percent of the con- 
Struction is public housing. 

Beliefs: The families that are required to 
Move from their homes by the Federal urban 
renewal program move into better housing 
in better neighborhoods. 

Facts and estimates: Many of the families 
that are required to move go into housing as 

as or worse than their original homes 
in neighborhoods that are as bad or worse 
than their original neighborhoods. And they 
Often pay higher rents at the new location. 
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Beliefs: Urban renewal helps poor people, 
especially those from minority groups. 

Facts and estimates: Urban renewal helps 
upper income people and a few elite groups. 
It hurts low-income people, especially those 
from minority groups. 

Beliefs: Urban renewal does not affect 
one racial group more than any other. 

Facts and estimates: Over 60 percent of 
the people forced to move are either Negroes, 
Puerto Ricans, or members of other minority 


ups: 

Beliefs: The Federal urban renewal does 
not really affect many people. 

Facts and estimates: In 1962, 1,665,000 
persons had been or were about to be re- 
quired to move from their homes. If the 
program continues to expand, more millions 
will be displaced in the future. 

Beliefs: Urban renewal eliminates slums 
and prevents the spread of blight. 

Facts and estimates: It is likely that urban 
renewal simply shifts slums and thus en- 
courages the spread of slums and blight. 

Beliefs: Urban renewal generates a large 
increase in the tax revenues of the city. 

Pacts and estimates: So far, urban re- 
newal may have caused a decrease in cities’ 
tax revenues. Indications are that the 
chances of urban renewal increasing tax 
revenues are small, and if they do increase, 
it is likely that the increase will be slight. 

Beliefs: Urban renewal plays an important 
role in the economy of the United States; 
its role in the economy of cities is very 
important. 

Facts and estimates: Urban renewal plays 
an insignificant role in the economy of the 
United States; its role in the economy of 
cities is slightly greater, but still insig- 
nificant. 

Beliefs: If it had not been for the Federal 
urban renewal program, the new buildings 
erected on urban renewal sites would not 
have been built within the city. 

Facts and estimates: It is estimated that 
50 percent of the new construction put up 
on urban renewal sites would have been put 
up elsewhere in the city, even if the Federal 
urban renewal program had not existed. 

Beliefs: The private construction put up 
in urban renewal areas is wholly financed 
by private lending institutions. 

Facts and estimates: Approximately 35 
percent of the private construction in urban 
renewal areas has been financed by the 
Federal Government through one of its 
agencies, the Federal National Mortgage 
Association. 

Beliefs: Most of the money used for urban 
renewal comes from private sources. For 
every $1 contributed by the Government 
private interests invest about $4. 

Facts and estimates: A large part of the 
money used for urban renewal comes from 
the Government. For every $1 contributed 
by the Government in the form of grants 
and loans, private interests invest about $1, 
not $4. 

Beliefs: A typical urban renewal project 
only takes a few years to complete. 

Facts and estimates: Urban renewal takes 
a very long time. The typical project takes 
almost 12 years to complete. 

Beliefs: Urban renewal construction is 
profitable for private developers. 

Facts and estimates: So far the private 
developers have not made much money. The 
potential profit is there, but they have been 
unable to tap it. 

Beliefs: Rehabilitation is superior to re- 
development. People are not required to 
move from their homes, it does not cost as 
much, and it is fairly easy to accomplish. 

Facts and estimates: Rehabilitation has 
most of the same consequences as redevelop- 
ment. People are required to move from 
their homes either because they cannot af- 
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ford to rehabilitate them, or because they do 
not want to rehabilitate them. Relatively 
large amounts of public subsidy are neces- 
sary, and the administration of the program 
is complex and time consuming. It seems 
doubtful that any significant progress will 
be made in this area, 

Beliefs: The constitutionality of the Fed- 
eral urban renewal program has been estab- 
lished beyond question. 

Facts and estimates: The constitutionality 
of the Federal urban renewal program is still 
an open issue, and a strong case can be made 
that it is not constitutional. 

Beliefs; Urban renewal is definitely in the 
public interest; that is, its net result is 
“good” when looked at from the national 
viewpoint, 

Facts and estimates: It has never been 
clearly established that urban renewal is in 
the public interest. In fact, a strong argu- 
ment can be made that it is not in the public 
interest. 

Beliefs: The acceptance of the urban re- 
newal program has been widespread, and the 
politicians are only responding to the desires 
of the people. 

Facts and estimates: Few individuals know 
any of the consequences of urban renewal. 
Widespread ignorance of the program and 
apathy toward it have been interpreted as 
widespread acceptance. Believing this, the 
politicians have been quick to accept argu- 
ments for urban renewal presented by a few 
elite groups. 

The preceding beliefs indicate that the net 
results of the Federal urban renewal pro- 
gram have been favorable. 

The preceding facts and estimates indicate 
that the net results of the Federal urban 
renewal program have been unfavorable. 


Statement by Senator Claiborne Pell Re- 
garding the Eighth Anniversary of the 
Hungarian Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIBORNE PELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr.PELL. Mr. President, I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
the eighth anniversary of the Hungarian 
revolution of October 23, 1956. 

The Hungarian Freedom Fighters are 
holding their commemoration of this an- 
niversary in New York City. Their or- 
ganization, the Hungarian October 23 
Movement, Inc., is under the excellent 
leadership of Odon Pongratz, president, 
and Erno Hoka, secretary general. 

As one who served with the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee on the Hun- 
garian border during those tragic and 
yet inspirational days of October 1956, 
Iam personally aware of the magnificent 
spirit of courage demonstrated by the 
Hungarian Freedom Fighters—a spirit 
which continues to give the free world an 
abiding faith in steadfast valor and de- 
termination. > 

As we ourselves oppose the forces of 
tyranny, the Hungarian Freedom Fight- 
ers exemplify those qualities which are 
3 significant to the future of man- 
kind. 
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Alton, III., Evening Telegraph Endorses 
Johnson for President 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr, PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the lead 
editorial in the Alton, Ill., Evening Tele- 
graph, of recent date, endorses Lyndon 
B. Johnson for President. 

Basically a Republican newspaper, in 
the words of Editor Paul S. Cousley, the 
Evening Telegraph supports President 
Johnson because of his “vast experience 
and competence.” 

The editorial goes on to say: 

We reject the “fear” preaching of both 
Senator Gotbpwarzn and his supporters, 
* + and this has been their principal 
theme. 


Under unanimous consent, I submit 
the editorial for the Recorp. 

WHAT We THINK ABOUT GOLDWATER 
COMPARED WITH PRESIDENT JOHNSON 
TIME TO MAKE A CHOICE 

It's only 4 weeks away from the day when 
voters of the country will cast their ballots 
on the offices of President and Vice Presi- 
dent. 

There's been a lot of maneuvering around 
across the country by newspapers and mag- 


Perhaps an alltime record has been set in 
earliness with which a number of larger 
city newspapers have taken stands on the 
Presidency. 

We go along with our neighbor, the Globe- 
Democrat, to a certain extent. 

We believe a newspaper, if it takes a stand 
im such an election, should do so after 
thought concentrated enough to reach a wise 
conclusion, and lengthy enough to demon- 
strate It isn’t going off half-cocked. 

Too, sudden turns can come in campaigns. 
Occurrences no one could foresee several 
months ahead often have a habit of coming 
up, and should be given serious consideration. 

We would, for instance, hardly merit the 
faith of our readers if, after we had taken a 
stand during July in the presidential race, 
a major exposé should be made involving the 
candidates we supported. We would be in 
the position—at least in our readers’ minds 
of having to defend the candidate regardless 
of this development. He might well deserve 
the defense, but anything we could say would 
lose its effect. 

The Telegraph for long has been basically 
a Republican newspaper, though we have 
supported enough area Democrat candidates 
to have won the prefix “independent.” 

We didn’t fancy Senator Barry GOLDWATER 
from the start. His ruthless takeover of the 
Republican convention and the expressed 
attitude of his supporters against all opposi- 
tion was, if anything, more dictatorial than 
anything we've noted through our own ob- 
servational years over conventions. It was 
a warning. 

80 was the apparent attitude of the dele- 
gates and pro-Gotpwarer participants toward 
news media. 

We have seen this kind of zealot at work at 
close range before this. 

Senator GOLDWATER insisted he wouldn't 
be bound by the radical fringe extremists, but 
was wishy-washy toward them, even though 
he knew he couldn’t have driven them away 
into the Democratic ranks if he'd tried. 

Maybe we should have taken our stand 
at that time. We didn’t. 
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Instead, we wanted to give the Senator a 
chance to do something or say something 
that would indicate the first impression of 
him was erroneous. 

We've been waiting a long, long time. 

Many of our other newspaper friends have 
said what we would have said about the 
Senator. 

They have made citations of actions, state- 
ments. 

Maybe the New Vork Herald-Tribune, 
which has been Republican, it points out, 
for longer than the Republican Party has 
existed, carried the most succinct summary. 

The H-T, as we do, pointed out it had been 
waiting disappointedly for Barry to do some- 
thing or say something that would provide 
a reason for support and that would indi- 
cate its fears were unfounded. 

But, it concludes, He didn’t.” 

“At every step of the post nomination way, 
two things became ever more evident: (1) 
That Senator GOLDWATER, for all his obvious 
sincerity, simply does not have the combina- 
tlon of personal talents necessary for the 
Presidency of the United States; and (2) 
That his course, if pursued as he has pursued 
it, would wreck not only the Republican 
Party but the two-party system.” 

Like the H-T, we say a kind word for Pres- 
ident Johnson ‘‘with our eyes open and our 
fingers crossed.” But we have to go with 
LB. J. in view of his vast experience and 
competence. 

We have our own personal reasons, too— 
reasons we fear the press to date has either 
been too unobservant to see, or too cautious 
to speak out on. 

We reject the “fear” preaching of both 
Senator GOLDWATER and his supporters—and 
this has been their principal theme. 

Nevertheless, we hope we will be excused 
for voicing an apprehension of our own: 

That if the Senator had his way, the free 
press and relatively free news media of the 
Nation would not be free much longer. 

Barry has demonstrated all too frequently 
his outright apprehension over the way these 
media might treat him. And this has boiled 
over into his own private interpretation of 
the way they have treated him, despite the 
fact the Democrats have consistently accused 
the newspapers of being predominantly Re- 
publican. 

He has shied way from the media when he 
could; castigated them when he felt he had 
to; and, when completely cornered, reinter- 
preted what they quoted him as saying in a 
manner that could leave no doubt he didn't 
feel he was understood. Many of his lower 
echelon spokesmen now have been demon- 
strating the same technique. We can view 
this only as a studied program to erode pub- 
lic faith in the constituted media of infor- 
mation. 

For long he has further inferred a malign- 
ing of the news media by resorting to other 
channels through which to get his story to 
the public. 

His supporters have sought to unsettle 
faith of the public through issuance of the 
little inside“ news sheets that claim their 
authority from a Washington postmark, then 
proceed to put together pinpointed selections 
from such sources as the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and other raw materials. 

The sheets perhaps got their individual 
points across, but in the also ac- 
complished their main objective: An infer- 
ence that their readers shouldn't trust the 
constituted media; that the sheets were the 
only genuine truthbearers. 

To add further to this impression, the 
Goldwater backers got an early start in 
the use of books—having learned, from ob- 
serving the John Birch Society’s operation, 
what prestige books could give their argu- 
ments in a day when the newspaper, radio, 
and television have come to be taken for 
granted and sometimes become confusing 
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because of the very impartiality they all too 
often are accused of violating. 

We are familiar with the arguments 
against President Johnson. 

Primary among these right now is one 
that he’s a just plain crook. 

We have heard these arguments against 
every President that has occupied the White 
House. And we grant that anyone on his 
way up in the political world must sooner or 
later develop some scar tissue on his reputa- 
tion. 

One of the books tells of Johnson's fast 
rise in Texas. 

It seems to us that Senator GOLDWATER'S 
biographer, as we published the series, also 
paid tribute to Barry’s phenomenal and sur- 
prising rise in Arizona. 

We would far rather have in the White 
House—and in foreign nations negotiating 
ticklish problems with spokesmen for other 
countries—a man acquainted as Mr. Johnson 
is with the infighting of world and national 
politics than a man whose very dem- 
onstrates new facets of diplomatic nativete. 

It is no pleasure to find oneself forced into 
a position where he seems to be deserting 
an old and honored cause to which he has 
been long loyal, 

Actually, we feel we're doing the loyal 
thing by the Republican Party. 

We fear 4 years under a “President Gorp- 
WATER” would discredit the Republican Party 
into a state of nonexistence. r 

Perhaps the United States could survive, 
even in the present-day dog-eat-dog world 
which Barry just doesn't seem to under- 
stand. 


The GOP Could End Its Long and 
Honorable Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, sensi- 
ble men of both of our major political 
parties are worried these days. They 
do not worry so much that Senator 
Gotpwater will win; what thoughtful 
men worry about most is the demise of 
the moderate two-party system as we 
have known it in our Nation. 

In my opinion, Perry Swisher is one 
of our country’s outstanding journalists. 
Since he also serves as the Republican 
State senator for Bannock County in 
Idaho, it is natural that I sometimes dis- 
agree with him. However, whether I 
differ with him or not, I always have the 
utmost respect for his intellectual hon- 
esty and ability. 

Before the Republican National Con- 
vention, Mr. Swisher wrote an article 
entitled “The GOP Could End Its Long 
and Honorable Life,” which, I believe, 
deserves the attention of every thought- 
ful American. Mr. Swisher writes as a 
loyal Republican and American, a man 
deeply concerned about the future of his 
party and his country. The following 
passages of his article are especially 
worthy of careful consideration: 

It is hard for me to express the depths 
of my dismay as a Republican In this summer 
of 1964, The party born to assert that con- 
viction against Whig cowardice and a Demo- 
cratic impasse seems to be ready to renounce 
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that legacy as If the cause no longer existed. GoLDwaTER, that is something I can confi- Mrs. Strojny is still on the job—in a 


As an Idahoan Im told the ascendancy of 
GOLDWATER is a case of eastern Republicans 
waiting too long, a case of playing it too 
Cool, a case of delayed reaction to the East's 
imposition of Eisenhower over Taft in 1952. 
Any truth in that analysis doesn't make the 
impending nomination of GOLDWATER any 
easier to accept. 

When told most Republicans are for him, 
I deny that. When told “we know where he 
stands“ I can prove that we no longer know, 
Told that people have turned to GOLDWATER 
to put an end to “big government" I can’t 
get these advisers to renounce the newer 
Parts of that government on which they 
themselves happen to rely. When I am 
told that resentment of the Civil Rights Act 
will elect GOLDWATER, that is something I 
can confidently deny. 

Measure any law safeguarding personal 
freedom against the words expressed this 
Year by the candidate-apparent of the party 
Of Lincoln: The proposed public accomo- 
dations law “is an invitation to improper 
interference by the Federal Government with 
the right of assembly and the use of private 
Property. It could open the door to a police- 
state system of enforcement that would 
eventually threaten the liberty of all. 

“No matter how we try, we cannot pass a 
law that will make you like me or me like 
vou. The key to racial and religious toler- 
ance lies not in laws alone but, ultimately, 
in the hearts of men.” So speaks GOLD- 
WATER. 

What do we do then with the hearts of 
men who beat, burn, and kill before they will 
honor the rights of assembly and privacy 
for a minority? How far must we safe- 
guard their dislikes? Their hate? Expressed 
in homicide, arson, and terrorism is bigotry 
to be held sacred adn secure, with States 
Tights as the shield? 

If it becomes the Republican Party's posi- 
tion that a man must be liked to enjoy the 
Protection of the law, then the party will be 
Presumed to be dead—of a wound self-in- 
fiicted after a long and honorable life. It 
must not happen. But it may. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have Mr. Swisher’s challenging 
article, which appeared in the July 1 

e of the Lewiston, Idaho, Morning 
Tribune, inserted at this point in the 

CORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE GOP CovLD END Its LONG AND HONORABLE 
LIFE 


(By Perry Swisher) 

It is hard for me to express the depths of 
my dismay as a Republican in this summer 
Of 1964, The party born to assert that con- 
Viction against Whig cowardice and a Demo- 
cratic impasse seems to be ready to renounce 
that legacy as if the cause no longer existed. 

As an Idahoan Im told the ascendancy 
Of Gotpwarer is a case of eastern Republi- 
Cans waiting too long, a case of playing it 
too cool, a case of delayed reaction to the 
East's imposition of Eisenhower over Taft 
in 1952. Any truth in that analysis doesn't 
Make the impending nomination of GoLD- 
Water any easier to accept. 

When told most Republicans are for him, 
T deny that. When told “we know where he 

ds” I can prove that we no longer know. 
Told that people have turned to GOLDWATER 
to put an end to big government“ I can't 
Bet these advisers to renounce the newer parts 
Sf that government on which they them- 
Selves happen to rely. When I am told that 
Tesentment of the civil rights act will elect 


dently deny. 

Measure any law safeguarding personal 
freedom against the words expressed this 
year by the candidate-apparent of the party 
of Lincoln: The proposed public accommoda- 
tions law “is an invitation to improper inter- 
ference by the Federal Government with the 
right of assembly and the use of private 
property. It could open the door to a police- 
state system of enforcement that would even- 
tually threaten the liberty of all. 

“No matter how we try, we cannot pass a 
law that will make you like me or me like 
you. The key to racial and religious toler- 
ance lies not in laws alone but, ultimately, 
in the hearts of men.” So speaks GOLDWATER. 

What do we do then with the hearts of 
men who beat, burn, and kill before they will 
honor the rights of assembly and privacy for 
a minority? How far must we safeguard 
their dislikes? Their hate? Expressed in 
homicide, arson, and terrorism is bigotry to 
he held sacred and secure, with States’ rights 
as the shield? 


If it becomes the Republican Party's posi- 
tion that a man must be liked to enjoy the 
protection of the law, then the party will be 
presumed to be dead—of a wound self-in- 
flicted after a long and honorable life. It 
must not happen. But it may. 


Mrs. Anna Strojny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Anna Strojny, one of my constituents, 
is one of the truly sincere patriots of this 
Nation. She has demonstrated a sincere 
dedication to freedom. I have never 
known such a great lady or such an in- 
dividual who more personifies the mean- 
ing of citizen than this noble woman 
whom I am fortunate enough to repre- 
sent in Congress. Although an invalid 
for several years, this has not in any way 
impeded her efforts to help others. 

Since 1950, this wonderful woman has 
helped more than 12,000 immigrants 
through her unselfish efforts and ad- 
herence to American ideals and she has 
been decorated for her inspiring con- 
tributions to foster Americanism. 

During World War II, Mrs. Strojny 
sold more than $1 million in war bonds 
and found time to serve as president of 
a unit of the Mothers of World War II. 
She was also active in the Red Cross, 
and infantile paralysis fundraising 
drives, has helped the deaf, the blind 
and the aged become citizens. She once 
conducted citizenship classes for as many 
as 600 persons. Her work is now on a 
smaller scale, but certainly no less use- 
ful. She exemplifies the very essence 
of all that makes America a great Na- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, this lady is a dedicated 
American who has devoted her life to 
helping others and I have always found 
her to be charming, and full of vitality. 


wheelchair. It is my hope that God 
may grant that she may continue her 
splendid service to her country for many ~ 
years to come. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
article from the Times Home Newspa- 
pers—Lerner Newspapers of Chicago— 
naming Mrs. Strojny April Woman-of- 
the-Month" in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

The article follows: 

Mrs. STROJNY GOES TO WASHINGTON To 

Lossy 


Times Home newspapers “Woman of the 
Month” for April is the subject of a compli- 
mentary letter from a reader. And a follow- 
up on Mrs. Anna Strojny's activities in be- 
half of senior citizens, 

Mrs. Mary Kustron, 1738 North Mozart, 
penned the letter on Mrs. Strojny, 2941 
North Lowell, whom she describes as “truly 
a wonderful person.” Mrs. Kustron wrote: 

“I became acquainted with Mrs. Anna T. 
Strojny, your April of the Month Woman 
through a relative of mine, She is truly a 
wonderful person. I am enclosing a news- 
paper clipping regarding her. 

"Enclosed is a poem, sò fitting and dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Stronjy, who is always doing 
for and thinking of others.” 

The poem, dedicated to Mrs. Strojny fol- 
lows: 

“OTHERS 
“Lord, help me live from day to day 
In such a self-forgetful way, 
That even when I kneel to pray, 
My prayer shall be for Others. 

“Help me in all the work I do, 

To ever be sincere and true, 
And know that all I do for You 
Must needs be done for Others.“ 


“Let self be crucified and slain 
And buried deep; and all in vain 
May efforts be to rise again 
Unless to live for ‘Others.’ ` 


“And when my work on earth is done, 
And my new work in Heaven's begun, 
May I forget the crowns I've won, 
While thinking still of ‘Others.’ 
Others, Lord, yes, Others. 
Let this my motto be. 
Help me to live for others, 
That I may live like Thee.” 


The newspaper clipping was from the 
September 15 Chicago American with a 
Washington, D.C. dateline and described 
Mrs. Strojny as a fighter for the medicare 
bill. 

The story detailed Mrs, Strojny’s organiz- 
ing efforts as a leader in the National Coun- 
cil of Senior Citizens. She heads the Po- 
lish-American Senior Citizens Council of 
Chicago. 

Affilicted with arthritis, she must use a 
walker to get around. Mrs. Strojny flew to 
the Capital to lobby for the medicare bill. 


Manpower Development and Training Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


`- HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, because 
of the widespread interest in my State 
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in the retraining programs undertaken 
as a result of the enactment of the Man- 
power Development and Training Act in 
the 2 years of its operation, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed at 
this point in the Recorp a letter I have 
received from the Secretary of Labor, to- 
gether with attachments showing the 
manpower development, retraining, and 
research activities which have taken 
place in Oregon through June 30, 1964. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington. 


Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar SENATOR Morse: Because of wide- 
spread interest in retraining programs for 
the unemployed, I am forwarding to you the 
enclosed summary of activity in your State 
under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act. 

The act has just celebrated its second 
anniversary in operation. It has provided a 
constructive solution to many unemployed 
citizens of the Nation—to those who have 
lost jobs through technological change and 
to those lacking the skills needed in today’s 
labor market. 

The program authorized by the act re- 
quires the cooperation of local, State, and 
Federal officials as well as that of private 
citizens. For this reason our story of ac- 
complishment is one in which we can all 
take pride. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Secretary of Labor, 


Manpower development, retraining, and re- 
search activities in Ore mmary 


gon—su 
data cumulative through June 30, 1964 
PROGRAM APPROVALS TO DATE 


Percent 
5 as a percent of U.S. retraining ap- 


— cnni 0.4 

TTT 4 
State unemployment (1963) as a percent of U.S. | 
State work force (1963) as a percent of U.S. total 1.0 


SUMMARY DATA FOR PROJEOTS COMPLETED 
THROUGH DEC. 31, 1963 


Enrolled in completed projects _ 
Percent completed. 255 


ABAS 
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October 20 


PROJECTS APPROVED UNDER ieee AND TRAINING ACT THROUGH 


Occupational goal 


Automobile-service-station attendant 
Clerk, general ollice 
Forester aid 


Insurance specialist 


Stenographer 


Waiter/waitress, formal 


Waiter, formal 


Hon. John Lesinski 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, our 
good friend, Hon. JOHN LESINSKI, after 
serving seven terms—82d to 88th, inclu- 
sive, from 1950 to 1964—is leaving the 
Congress. The recent results of the Mich- 
igan primary, under the remapping of 
congressional districts, denied him the 
nomination. Thus, Jonn’s political as- 
cendancy was cut off by the doctrine of 
political improvement for the Republican 
Party controlled Michigan Legislature. 
In other States there are instances where 
the Democrats have reversed this action 

JOHN was a firm believer in principle 
he voiced his opinion with independence 
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and a firm belief that what he averred 
was true, and he was not afraid to say 
it. He wore his heart on his sleeve re- 
flecting the sensitive nature of his en- 
tire being. He was sincere, candid, and 
earnest in his personal relationships, as 
well as in his political convictions. 

He did not like to be “managed,” yet 
respected party leadership for harmo- 
nious and decisive action. 

He was quiet and gentle in his de- 
meanor toward others, as well as kindly 
and considerate. 

His handling of bills in debate on the 
floor reflected the true characteristics of 
a born gentleman. It was an interesting 
contrast to the brazen type of pugnacious 
approach of the brassy overemotional ex- 
hibitionist who seeks to hypnotize all 
with a clatter of meaningless oratory. 
In his quiet, unobtrusive way, JOHN 
passed his committee bills. 

In his work, he reflected the same fear- 
less courage that won for him the Purple 
Heart and citations in the last war. 


1964 


JOHN loved his family—his darling five 
children and his wife, the beloved Mar- 
garet. He worshipped his dad, a former 
Congressman, who left him a great heri- 
tage. Jokx has earned a similar right 
to distinction and leaves to his own fam- 
ily a great heritage. 

A political turn away is not a repudia- 
tion, but rather a change of course in 
selection that may represent purely the 
fickle attitude of the public mind. Every 
politician knows that the recipients of 
public acclaim must someday move back 
again among the common citizenry and 
list his importance in anonymity as one 
who was—is not now but just a has- 
been. Some seek to return, but the ma- 
jority are happy to reminisce in the glor- 
ies of the past—feeling that to be at 
home among warm friends, family and 
associates holds the ‘greatest blessings 
in his life. May the good Lord bless JOHN 
and his family with happiness and pros- 
perity. 


Proposals for Prosperity—Address of 
James G. Patton, President, National 
Farmers Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record the address made 
by President James G. Patton, of the 
National Farmers Union, at the recent 
convention of the South Dakota Farmers 
Union. 

The address, outlining new proposals, 
policies, and goals of the organizations, 
is a thought-provoking and extremely 
significant speech by the man who first 
proposed a full employment policy for 
the United States, written into the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROPOSALS FOR PROSPERITY 
(Address by James G. Patton, president, Na- 
tional Farmers Union, to the annual con- 
vention, South Dakota Farmers Union, 

Huron, 8. Dak.) 

One year ago I stood here and spoke to you 
about foreign policy—saying that there is 
nothing foreign about foreign policy. 

Tonight, our obligation of involvement 
will center on certain of the key domestic 
issues of our time: farm policy, poverty, and 
full employment. 

Here again, we cannot be naive about na- 
tional problems, There is poverty in our Na- 
tion, and it will not be helped by statements 
saying a percentage must be poor. 

There is unemployment in our Nation, 
and it will not be alleviated by blaming it 
on low ambitions of our citizens. 

And there is a farm income problem in 
our Nation which will not be solved by the 
prompt termination of our farm programs. 

I hardly need to tell you that some of the 
most serious instances of low income, pov- 
erty, and unemployment are to be found 
in rural America. The solution to rural 
Problems are, in part, distinctive. They call 


z 
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for selective proposals and policies directed 
toward their creeping roots as well as for 
stepping up our national policies and efforts. 

Approximately 22 percent of our labor 
force live in rural areas. Their inadequate 
job opportunities take two forms—unem- 
ployment and underemployment. 

We all know what unemployment is. Un- 
deremployment exists when workers are em- 
ployed in jobs where they are less productive 
than the norm or average for their level of 
ability. One only needs to look at the in- 
comes of rural families to see this relative 
lack of employment opportunities in rural 
areas. The initial and most obylous result of 
underemployment—which is our poverty and 
low income problem of rural America—ts 
sweeping rural decay. Farmers leave the 
land, stores lay off personnel, shops close, a 
community fades or dies, 

A second and festering result of the unem- 
ployment problem is the decreased ability of 
these communities to provide sufficient edu- 
cation to develop rural leaders who could 
possibly prevent this situation from continu- 
ing into succeeding generations. 

Persistent underemployment, unemploy- 
ment, low farm income and, thus poverty, 
leads not only to low educational levels but 
a weakening of aspirations, a lack of an 
awareness of opportunity, a defeatist attitude 
that in itself acts as a drag upon economic 
development and prosperity. 

High rural employment, rural development, 
and rural prosperity in a well-balanced na- 
tional economy will not come quickly or 
easily. But this is the basic goal of Farmers 
Union. We are pledged to the well-being of 
the farm family and of all rural America, We 
will not watch it decay and dle. This I 
pledge. 

We are hearing from some experts the 
shocking fact that within our lifetime 85 per- 
cent of the entire population of the United 
States will live along our coastlines—the At- 
lantic, Pacific, gulf, and Great Lakes. We 
cannot, must not, permit the great heartland 
of America to become so denuded. This, we 
in Farmers Union pledge. 

We consider that strong, dynamic farm 
programs will be needed to create a prosper- 
ous agriculture. We know that a prosperous 
agriculture is needed for a strong rural 
economy, And, we acknowledge that the 
revitalization of rural America, which we 
must have, is broader than the farm income 
problem alone, but farm income is our No. 1 
concern. 

What then are the proposals for prosperity? 

First, and most important for our imme- 
diate future, I propose the following new 
concept of our farm policy. 

Let us seek legislation which provides for 
authorizing family farmers to participate 
in Federal family farm programs and guar- 
anteeing them an annual net income, be- 
fore income taxes, of not more than $5,000 
per family farm. Unit production payments 
would be made for the difference between 
the total income derived from marketings 
at world price levels or the price above the 
world price and $5,000 after all costs of pro- 
duction have been taken into account. 

The guarantee is provided by our National 
Government—but not without certain re- 
strictions and guidelines. This includes 
the adherence to production guidelines, fol- 
lowing specified conservation practices, and 
so forth. If such a bona fide farmer wishes 
this $5,000 year guarantee, all he need do 
is sign up and follow the guidelines. If a 
farmer does not wish to participate in this 
minimum wage for agriculture program he 
need not choose to do so. 

As long as we have candidates for the 
highest office in the land going around call- 
ing for the end of sound farm programs, 
Farmers Union must remain strong and mili- 
tant in their behalf. We must seek new, 
far-reaching farm programs to obtain the 
“parity of opportunity” President Johnson 
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talks of. Our survival as farmers depends 
on it. 

What has Candidate GOLDWATER said about 
agriculture? In a speech to the American 
National Cattleman's Association, he said: 

“We are maintaining a herd of boarder 
cows at public expense the only way 
to rescue the farmer * * is to get farm 
production back on the open market.” 

In September 1963 in an interview with 
U.S. News & World Report, when asked where 
he would cut the Federal budget, Candidate 
GOLDWATER answered: 

“I think the agriculture program presents 
the best opportunity.” 

A hallelujah chorus, led by candidate 
GotowaTer and made up of every right- 
wing organization in the country, is saying 
that recent events such as the wheat refer- 
endum indicate that farmers want a free 
market. They are joined in the freedom 
chant by one farm organization which is 
supported by processors, big business, and 
others who make a living farming the 
farmer. They call for freedom to plant 
and the free competitive enterprise system. 
If we should go the free market route, it 
would not be new. We've traveled that old 
road before. 

We have had it before and it busted many 
of us. It was a system we had in the de- 
pression years—years of the coal oil lamp, 
the Hoover buggy, and two-bit wheat. There 
were no supply-adjustment programs, no 
price support programs, no Government pro- 
grams of any kind. Farmers had no bar- 
gaining power against big business, the rail- 
roads, and processors who early sought legis- 
lation to protect themselves, and who by 
some hook or crook have managed to ad- 
minister their prices since we were an in- 
fant Nation. In fact, during this early pe- 
riod when these groups had various types of 
Government assistance, including tariffs, 
farmers had nothing and the entire economy 
collapsed in 1929 asaresult. Depressions, my 
friends, are farm-led and farm-fed—we want 
none of it. 

Do we need to be reminded that the Farm- 
ers Union is needed today more than ever to 
help influence the future course of farm 
policy? Do we have to be reminded of where 
we would be today without Federal supply- 
adjustment and price support programs? Do 
we take for granted agencies such as the 
Farmers Home Administration, Farmer Co- 
operative Service, Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, Agriculture Stabilization Serv- 
ice, and Conservation Service, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, Agricultural conservation pro- 
gram, Federal crop insurance, and other pro- 
grams through which we have mobilized our 
resources through our own Government in 
behalf of family farm agriculture? 

At the same time, we were fighting for 
parity on Capitol Hill, certain economic 
forces throughout the country were threaten- 
ing the existence of the family farmer, The 
threat of vertical integration can hardly be 
exaggerated. Great landed corporations, 
middlemen, and chainstores have destroyed, 
in a large part, farm markets, thus forcing 
producers to accept bankrupt prices for their 
products. 

Among those who are forcing family farm- 
ers to the wall are the Kern County Land 
Co., one of the greatest land corporations in 
the world, which has extended its economic 
figures in two directions. One in the busi- 
ness of cattle feeding and the other in the, 
purchase of the J, I. Case Co., which manu- 
factures farm implements. But, an even 
greater threat from corporations in the farm- 
ing business has been the domination of the 
marketplace by the national food chains. 
A. & P., Safeway, and several other groups 
dictate the prices that the farmer is to re- 
ceive, controlling at the same time consumer 
prices at the retail level. 

The result of such activities is well known, 
particularly to livestock producers who, be- 
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cause of Chainstore price manipulations, ex- 
perienced losses of more than $2 bilHton in 
the last year. 

At the same time those in charge of en- 
forcement of the Packers and Stockyards Act 
and the antitrust laws have been acquiescent 
in regard to this situation or have actually 
approved violation of the laws they were sup- 

to enforce. The National Farmers 
Union has been in the vanguard of these, 
urging an investigation of the chainstore 
monopoly. We have appeared at public hear- 
ings; we have been instrumental in bringing 
about the approval of the McGee resolution 
in both Houses of Congress, which authorizes 
the investigation of prices of farm products 
from producer to consumer to determine 
whether or not laws have been violated and 
to recommend measures which will restore 
competition to the marketplace. 

Rightwingers and those who oppose farm 
programs can be expected to continue to sow 
the seeds of opposition against labor in rural 
areas. This is a deliberate effort on the part 
of these groups to split farmers and working 
people and to destroy the city-farm bloc in 

that has resulted in passage of 
sound farm legislation. 

I hope that you will send to the Congress 
from South Dakota this year plus votes for 
every farm bill that will come before Con- 
gress instead of piecemeal and part-time 
representation and support. Moreover, I'm 
getting sick and tired of the criticism of farm 
programs of this administration by Repre- 
sentatives in Congress who voted against the 
Agricultural Acts of 1961 and 1962. The 
hearts of these bills—effective supply, ad- 
justment, and price support pr were 
cut out by this opposition. Today, however, 
look who's crying the loudest. 

Organized labor and the Farmers Union 
working together can and will develop work- 
able farm programs. We will need the help 
and support of the resident of the White 
House in this effort. 

I know President Johnson can be counted 
on to help us. 

The Brannan plan, which Farmers Union 
supported in 1949, affords a realistic and 
workable approach to maintaining farm in- 
come while at the same time keeping food 
prices at reasonable levels. We have seen 
this principle successfully applied to wool, 
sugar and, more recently, feed grains and 
wheat, 

Production payments should also be made 
available for such perishable commodities as 
milk, livestock, poultry, and vegetables. 

We should make much greater use of pro- 
duction payments in the future. 

To backstop dynamic farm programs we 
need a REA-type lending program to enable 
farmers through their cooperatives, and in 
cooperation with organized labor, to verti- 
cally-integrate processing and marketing of 
farm produce through to the retail level. 

I recently proposed to the Machinists 
Union and all AFL-CIO leaders a farmer- 
labor confederation aimed at yielding joint 
economic and political benefits. 

This working alliance of family farmers 
and unionized workers would help accom- 
plish our immediate purpose of benefiting 
the worker-consumer with lower food costs 
and the farmer with increased farm income. 

A vertically integrated system of produc- 
tion, processing, and retail sale of food prod- 
ucts through cooperatives could effectively 
increase the purchasing of the bottom one- 
fifth of our population by acting to lower 
food costs to consumers and to increase in- 
come to the producers on the farms. 

We will be accused of socialism. We will 
be accused of seeking to destroy the free 
enterprise system. But as I have shown you, 
the free enterprise system is already being 
made a mockery by the huge concentration of 
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food processing and marketing—even pro- 
duction—by the large food chains. And we 
are paying for that mockery out of our 
hides—you, as consumers and we farmers, as 
downtrodden producers. 

The concentration of power in the food 
industry calls for Congress to assist in the 
establishing of a strong farmer-consumer 
operated and controlled complex of cooper- 
atives to serve as a yardstick in the same way 
that TVA serves as a yardstick in the produc- 
tion of electric power. 

We have worked diligently in Farmers 
Union over the past 344 years to bring about 
needed reforms in agriculture. Overcoming 
the negative forces unleashed under Eisen- 
hower-Benson and now led by Candidate 
GorpwarTer has been difficult. We have made 
a beginning. These negative forces are well- 
financed and they will continue in their ef- 
forts to turn back the clock, turn out the 
REA lights, and destroy farm programs. 

They are for programs to make the already 
powerful even more powerful. 

We in Farmers Union will continue in our 
efforts to bring light where there is darkness, 
in our efforts to discuss the issues in this 
campaign in the full light of day, and con- 
tinue to work for parity prices and income 
and the strengthening of rural America. 

My second proposal is to develop rural 
America by extending the period of free edu- 
cation. The surest one step which can be 
taken toward full employment would be to 
provide more years of really free education to 
American boys and girls who want it and 
would use it. It would not only remove them 
from initial competition in a currently 
crowded labor market but would result in an 
expanded education profession, thus creating 
many thousands of new Jobs. 

How would we finance such a war on 
ignorance? I only have to remind you that 
the estimated cost of building the school fa- 
cilities we currently need is equal to what we 
now spend each year for unempolyment in- 
surance benefits. 

I pledge that an attack on ignorance will 
contribute vastly to a rural resurgence by 
providing not only a more literate and skilled 
labor force but by making our towns and 
communities more desirable living places. 

In 1960, 40 percent of the Nation's urban 
high school graduates enrolled in college, as 
compared with only 32 percent of the gradu- 
ates from high schools in rural farm areas. 

And do you know what the candidate of 
the radical right has to say about education. 
I quote the Arizona Senator: 

“The Government has no right to edu- 
cate children. The parent, you and I, have 
that responsibility. The child has no right 
to an education. In most cases, the children 
get along very well without it.” 

Imagine that. 

And, on the matter of our young citizens, 
I recommend a Rural Youth Development 
Corporation and a program to give each 
community a rural youth center. 

It is tragic to observe the “push” of young 
people from rural areas who are forced to 
leave because the capital requirements in 
agriculture and 12 years of depressed price 
structure have so drastically affected the 
fabric of rural community. 

Given turn-around time and a basic re- 
capitalization effort to agriculture, the 
smaller towns which dot our farm areas and 
the villages themselves can be renewed and 
revitalized. 

So that our young people who wish to re- 
main a part of the rural community can in 
the interim between school and career reali- 
zation find purposeful activity, a Rural 
Youth Development Corps should be estab- 
lished. 

The volunteers would assist actively in 
present rural development projects including 
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assignments on scenic and recreational facili- 
ties, construction of small dams, the cleans- 
ing of streams, the building of community 
facilities, which would include rural youth 
centers. Young women would serve as part 
of visitation teams to the aged, hospital aids, 
assist in the school lunch programs, as 
teacher assistants in child care and recrea- 
tional activities. 

We must embark on a broad-gaged pro- 
gram if we are to hold our young people 
who wish to remain a part of the rural 
community. 

Third, let us reshape rural America with 
manufacturing and service industries. 

I spoke earlier of our underemployment 
problem, Rural America has available labor. 
Properly educated and trained, living on the 
land and commuting to work, rural citizens 
and rural communities are attractive to in- 
dustry. We have good air and water, can 
bulld excellent roads and streets, will get 
adequate housing and facilities. 

And we are just as attractive, if not more 
so, for the industry or, as some would call 
it, rural-supplied service of recreation. 

You read the papers, watch television, 
see what is happening. Without question 
our historic trend in America is continuing 
toward a shorter workday, a shortened work- 
week, a shorter workyear. I think it means 
a shorter worklife. 

Part of this shorter worklife I have pro- 
posed should be taken up by a longer edu- 
cational period at the beginning end. 

The rest of the time will be taken up in 
leisure—recreation. Tourism is another 
service closely related to outdoor recreation. 
As imaginative rural areas begin to attract 
people interested in recreation and other 
services, it Increases the probability that in- 
dustry and other sources of employment will 
follow. 

Here again, the Republican candidate for 
President and I disagree—Mr. GOLDWATER 
opposes rural areas development—in fact 
says, Let's get people out of rural America 
and to the cities.” Again I quote: 

“It's not right to force an inefficient farmer 
to stay on the farm when he'd be much þet- 
ter off in industry.” 

Someone should tell Mr. GOLDWATER that 
a farmer, forced off the land and to the 
cities, usually ends up unemployed in the 
cities. 

These then are my proposals for rural 
prosperity that we must embark upon. But 
this is not all nor is this the end of my 
speech. We have a more immediate and 
pressing job to do to make sure of our sur- 
vival. 

The time of this job in between now and 
November 3. Earlier, I have referred to some 
of the policy statements of a trigger-happy 
Reserve Air Force major general as they deal 
with rural America. Let me give you an- 
other one: 

“Nor is there such a thing as peaceful co- 
existence.” 

Or another one: 

“We should, I believe, announce in no un- 
certain terms that we are against disarma- 
ment. We are against it because we need 
our armaments—all of those we presently 
have, and more. We need weapons for both 
the limited and unlimited war.” 

This is a man who says he wants peace. 
Ladies and gentlemen, if you call a corpo- 
rate Fascist-police state, sprinkled with 
brinksmanship and rash moves, a peaceful 
existence then vote for General GOLDWATER. 

But if you want the kind of peace that 
Senator GEORGE McGovern talks of and 
works for, the kind of peace that John F. 
Kennedy was molding, the kind where all 
men are free, then vote for Lyndon B. John- 
son and HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
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Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Philadelphia will be celebrating next 
year the bicentennial of an epochal event 
in the history of American medicine— 
the founding 200 years ago of the first 
American medical school at the College 
of Philadelphia. 

On a September day in 1765, two pro- 
fessors greeted a handful of students 
and opened this first medical school at 
the college, which later became the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

In the present commemoration that 
will continue through 1965, university 
ceremonies, convocations, and profes- 
Sional conferences already have begun. 

Forty-seven scientific societies will 
hold conventions in Philadelphia during 
the bicentennial year, and some 80,000 
medical scientists are expected to attend. 

I take great pride in the fact that I 
was graduated in 1944 from the medical 
school of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and I feel privileged, as one of the 
school’s alumni, to call to the attention 
of the Congress the historic role the 
Medical school has played in making 
Philadelphia today, as in colonial times, 
a center of national and international 
medical progress. 

One of the city’s great newspapers, the 
Bulletin, published a special issue on the 
bicentennial in its magazine section on 
Sunday, September 27. It told of many 
firsts in American medicine that oc- 
curred in Philadelphia and, under unani- 
Mous consent, I introduce the first of 
five articles into the Recorp—‘Philadel- 
phia: First City of Medicine.” The other 
chapters will tell of: 

First. “Once Upon a Time, When 
Women Fought for Equal—Medical— 
Rights,” the founding in 1850 of Wom- 
an's Medical College—the world's first 
Medical school for women and still the 
Only one in the Western Hemisphere. 

Second. Help for Darkened Minds,” 
the story of the founding at Pennsyl- 
Vania Hospital in 1751 of the first facil- 
ities for treatment of the mentally ill, 
and of Friends Hospital, established in 
1813 as the Nation’s first hospital ex- 
Clusively for the mentally ill. 

Third. “From Pills and Potions to 
Miracle Drugs,” the creation of the Na- 
tion's first college of pharmacy in 1821, 
which today is a vital factor in the city’s 
Scientific and educational complex as the 

elphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science.- The growth of pharmaceutical 
industry in the Philadelphia area, from 
a few tiny pharmacies to major com- 
Danes with payrolls of 15,000 producing 
20 percent of all prescription drugs made 
in this country, has been unparalleled, 

Fourth. “Plagues and Plague Fight- 
ers,“ the beginning of immunization 
Against viral disease, where Ben Frank- 
Un's support in 1736 helped win accept- 


ance for vaccinations against smallpox. 
Philadelphia doctors did pioneering re- 
search with influenza vaccines in the 
1930s, and later with mumps and measles 
vaccines. 

The first article follows: 

PHILADELPHIA: First Crry or MEDICINE 


To thousands of people across America and 
around the world, the name Philadelphia 
has one particular and unusual significance: 

Philadelphia means healing. 

It has that meaning for Nicholas Nafpili- 
otis, a farm boy from southern Greece. Born 
with an abnormal opening between the 
chambers of his heart, he was a semi-inyalid 
for all his 12 years until he was brought to 
Philadelphia, where surgeons mended the 
flaw and fitted him for a normal life. 

Philadelphia means the same to Rukmini 
Sartono, 23-year-old daughter of a high 
government official in Indonesia. Threat- 
ened with blindness from glaucoma; she flew 
the 10,000 miles to Philadelphia, was oper- 
ated on, and is on the way to full recovery. 

When Samuel AdebonoJo, the brainy son 
of a tribal chief in Nigeria, came to manhood, 
he decided to study to be a doctor—and chose 
Philadelphia. 

To these and to thousands of others, this 
city’s fame rests on its 6 great medical 
schools, its 50 hospitals, its 4,000 physicians 
and surgeons, including world-recognized au- 
thorities in many fields, its record of medical 
firsts, unmatched by any other American 
city. 

Philadelphia has a tradition of research 
and medical scholarship that has been 200 
years in the making. The story goes back to 
a September day in 1765. In the Fourth and 
Arch Streets building of the College of Phila- 
delphia—which later became the University 
of Pennsylvania—two professors greeted stu- 
dents and opened the first medical school in 
America. 

In honor of that epochal event, the world 
of science is joining the University of Penn- 
sylvania in a mammoth celebration. Begin- 
ning this month and continuing through 
1965, there will be university ceremonies, 
convocations, and conferences. Forty-seven 
scientific societies will hold conventions in 
Philadelphia, Attendance is expected to 
total more than 80,000. i 

They will discuss medicine's future; but 
evident throughout will be the influence and 
inspiration of the medical pioneers of 200 
years ago. 

Philadelphia in the middle of the 18th 
century was a cobblestoned town of about 
25,000 people. The area west of what is now 
10th Street was still primeval forest. The 
city was hit by repeated outbreaks of yellow 
fever, typhoid, and dysentery. The town's 
50 doctors were kept busy. 

Any young man who wanted to enter the 
medical profession apprenticed himself to a 
practicing physician. He followed the older 
man on his rounds, read the books in his 
library, mixed his medicines, kept his rec- 
ords, cleaned his office. When the physician 
felt the young man had absorbed enough, he 
turned him loose to put up his own shingle. 

Anybody who wanted real medical school 
training and a genuine M.D. degree had to 
go to Europe. That is what John Morgan, 
son of a Philadelphia shopkeeper, did. So 
did William Shippen, Jr., son of a prosperous 
doctor and leader of Philadelphia society. 
Both studied at the University of Edin- 
burgh's famous medical school. Both con- 
ceived the exciting idea of starting a medical 
school in the Colonies, and exchanged 
thoughts on the subject. 

Dr, Shippen came home first, In 1762 he 
opened formal classes in anatomy and mid- 
wifery in a backyard building at his father’s 
home, Seventh and Chestnut Streets. He 
attracted many students. But his idea of 
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training men to deliver babies—male mid- 
wives—struck a lot of people as scandalous. 

The dissection of human bodies in his 
laboratory stirred even flercer opposition. 
Neighbors sald he and his students were 
robbing graves. In letters to the newspap- 
ers, Shippen explained that the bodies were 
of executed criminals or suicides, delivered 
to him by the authorities. 

Gradually, he overcame opposition; and 
soon newspapers were reporting as a matter 
of course that unclaimed bodies were being 
sent to “Dr. Shippen’s anatomical theater.“ 

Young Dr. Morgan, a pleasant, round-faced 
man, expanded his studies in the medical 
centers of London, Paris, and Rome. He re- 
turned home in 1765 and persuaded the trust- 
ees of the College of Philadelphia to open 
America’s first medical school, with himself 
as professor of medicine. 

He established high admission standards— 
a college education, or equivalent, in math, 
science, and Latin—astonishing require- 
ments in that day. 

Morgan had another revolutionary idea: 
He would do no surgery, no dentistry. He 
would stick to internal medicine. No man, 
he said, could be proficient in all branches 
of medicine. He thus became America's first ' 
specialist. 

Shippen brooded for several months over 
Morgan’s success, then wrote a letter to the 
college trustees. Starting a medical school, 
he stated, had been in his mind for 7 years. 
He would have approached the trustees long 
before this, he said, except that he had been 
waiting for Dr. Morgan to come back so they 
could go into this together. 

However, he concluded, a professorship of 
anatomy and surgery “will be accepted by 
your most obedient and humble servant, 
William Shippen, Jr.” 

Morgan told the trustees this was all right 
with him, and Shippen was appointed. But 
there was no warmth between the two. 

During the next 3 years, two more pro- 
fessors were appointed—Benjamin Rush and 
Adam Kuhn. These were the big four in 
Philadelphia medical education throughout 
Revolutionary times. 

The new medical school was lucky in hav- 
ing a hospital nearby for bedside instruction. 
This was Pennsylvania Hospital—first in 
America—founded in 1751. 

The idea began with Dr. Thomas Bond, a 
Philadelphia doctor who had won notice as 
the inventor of a wrist splint and an instru- 
ment for extracting objects stuck in the gul- 
let. He tried to solicit funds for a hospital, 
but people kept asking: “Have you consulted 
Franklin? What does he think?“ 

Bond talked with Ben Franklin, who im- 
mediately got behind the project. First he 
printed articles in his newspaper. Then he 
went to the State assembly for funds, The 
legislators were cold. 

Then wily Ben Franklin came up with a 
novel idea: Matching funds. Let the legis- 
lature vote 2,000 pounds, but pay it out only 
if he could raise 2,000 pounds in private 
contributions. 

The scheme worked, and America’s first 
hospital was built. 

Its regulations included the assignment of 
a bed for “accidents that require immediate 
rellet“—the origin of today's universal acci- 
dent ward. 

When the legislature expressed a fear that 
its money would be eaten up in doctors’ sal- 
aries, Dr. Bond and the two other staff phy- 
sicians volunteered to serve without pay, 
starting a tradition that has continued to the 
present. 

Pennsylvania Hospital set aside a room for 
the first medical library in the Colonies. 

Ben Franklin produced a medical first of 
his own: bifocal glasses. He had been wear- 
ing two different pairs, one for close vision, 
one for distance. When a became Ambassa- 
dor to France, he had a British optometrist 
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cut his lenses so he could look through the 
bottom part for near vision and the top part 
Tor distant. 

Oddly, the British optometrist failed to 
realize he had his hands on a million dollar 
idea. Bifocal glasses slipped into limbo, to 
be reinvented generations later. 

When the Revolutionary War began, the 
Continental Congress appointed John Morgan 
as director-general and chief physician of 
the Army. When supply shortages occurred, 
Morgan was blamed for poor administration, 
even dishonesty. 

Shippen was married to Alice Lee, one of 
the Lees of Virginia, and two of her brothers 
were Members of Congress. Morgan sus- 
pected that Shippen was using his influence 
to knife him. In 1777, Congress fired Morgan 
and put Shippen in his place. 

Meanwhile, Shippen ran into the same 
supply problems and accusations Morgan 
had. His chief accuser: His medical school 
colleague, Benjamin Rush, who had always 
resented Shippen’s high-society ways. Ship- 
pen House could say on many an occasion 
that Washington slept here, as well as Jeff- 
erson and Adams. 

Shippen demanded a court-martial to air 
the charges against him. Like Morgan, he 
Was acquitted. He kept his post. Rush, who 
nad held a subordinate position in the 
Army's Medical Corps, resigned. 

The surprising thing is that after the war 
all three got together in 1786 to help found 
the College of Physicians, America’s first 
learned society of medical men. (Today the 
college is custodian of one of America’s great- 
est medical libraries in its building at 19 
South 22d Street.) 

Rush, a lean, sharp-featured man, had a 
notable talent for antagonizing people. He 
had strong opinions and a sharp pen. He 
even outraged George Washington, by cir- 
culating a letter proposing that Washington 
be replaced as Commander in Chief. 

But no other medical professor of his time 
had so many admiring and devoted students, 
And despite his deplorable tendency of pre- 
scribing purgatives and bloodletting as an 
all-purpose cure, he is widely considered to be 
America's greatest early physician. 

Rush was the father of American psy- 
chiatry. He introduced experimental physi- 
ology. He was the first to talk about the 
role of the teeth in focal infections, first to 
recognize infant cholera, first to advocate the 
teaching of veterinary medicine. He wrote 
America’s first chemistry textbook. (An- 
other Penn man, Caspar Wistar, wrote an 
anatomy book, which is considered Amer- 
ica's first strictly medical text.) 

Rush established America's first free dis- 
pensary, or outpatient clinic. He was a pio- 
neer in social reform movements: abolition 
of slavery, more science in education, better 
schooling for girls, temperance in drink, pris- 
ons for rehabilitation, a ban on punishing 
lawbreakers in public. And he was a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

The large number of students attracted to 
Penn’s medical school from all over the 
Colonies stimulated the establishment of 
rival institutions. At one point, there were 
19 medical schools in Philadelphia. 

They included some with fanciful names 
and short lives. While they lasted, these 
schools attracted so many with their easy- 
to-get medical degrees that reputable schools 
lowered their standards to hold on to stu- 
dents. 

This ominous development led 40 medical 
organizations and 28 medical schools across 
the country to send representatives to a 
meeting at Philadelphia in 1847. The result 
was a Call for higher educational require- 
ments and higher standards of medical 
ethics: and the delegates founded the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. Dr. Nathaniel 
a of Penn, was elected the first presi- 
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Two years later, the Philadelphia County 
Medical Society was founded. From its be- 
ginnings it promoted public health meas- 
ures—vaccination, water filtration, pure 
milk. In 1937 it inaugurated a significant 
Philadeplia first: the postgraduate insti- 
tute, a 4-day refresher course for practicing 
physicians, which annually attracts some 
2,000 from all over the eastern seaboard. 

Penn's Dr. Chapman in 1820 founded the 
American Journal of the Medical Sciences, 
which is still publishing, America’s oldest 
medical journal. 

But it was Ben Franklin who was first in 
medical publishing (as in practically every- 
thing else). He started in 1734 with the 
Poor Planter’s Physician,” which gave “plain 
and easy means for persons to cure them- 
selves — and really verged on quackery. 
Franklin soon was printing respectable trea- 
tises by top doctors. 

Philadelphia became established as the 
country’s leader in medical publishing, and 
still holds that position. Four firms—J. B. 
Lippincott, W. B. Saunders, Lea & Febiger 
and F. A. Davis—produce books on medicine, 
dentistry, and pharmacy used all over the 
world. 

The first Philadelphia medical school to 
achieve success after Penn was Jefferson. It 
was founded in 1825 by Dr. George McClellan, 
a Penn grad and a brilliant surgeon. 

Penn couldn’t see the need for a second 
medical school and there were cold feelings 
between the two faculties for a number of 
years. ` 

Dr. McClellan quit Jefferson in 1838 in a 
dispute and opened a new medical school at 
Eleventh and Filbert Streets. But in 4 years 
financial difficulties closed his school. He 
died at 51—too early to see his son, George 
B. McClellan, become commander of the 
Army of the Potomac. 

Jefferson today is credited with having 
produced more doctors (20,500) than any 
other medical school in America. 

Hahnemann Medical College, founded in 
1849 under the name of the Homeopathic 
Medical College, became the first medical 
school in America to extend the standard 2- 
year course to 3 years. Woman's Medical, 
founded in 1850, was the world’s first medical 
school solely for women. Temple Univer- 
sity’s School of Medicine, founded in 1901, 
was the first to go coeducational. The Phila- 
delphia College of Osteopathy, founded in 
1899, was the first to win equal recognition 
pya State legislature for its kind of medi- 

e. 

Two medical schools founded in the 
1880's—Medico-Chirurgical and the Phila- 
delphia Polyclinic and College for Graduates 
in Medicine—merged with Penn to become 
the Graduate School of Medicine, first in 
America. 

Penn's Medical School has been a seed“ 
institution, sending out men who founded 
other medical schools. Penn graduates es- 
tablished among others, Jefferson, University 
of Cincinnati College of Medicine, Medical 
College of the State of South Carolina. Two 
Penn professors, William Osler and Howard 
A. Kelly, were half of the big four medical 
team that was called to Baltimofe to start 
Johns Hopkins Hospital and School of Medi- 
cine. 

During the 1800's, Philadelphia doctors 
were producing many firsts in medical and 
surgical techniques. Some examples: 

Dr. Philip Syng Physick, Penn professor 
and famed surgeon, devised an instrument 
for removing tonsils, a stomach pump, and 
surgical thread that would dissolve in the 
body. 

Jefferson’s great surgery professor, Dr. 
Samuel D. Gross, designed an apparatus for 
blood transfusions, a probe for bullets, an 
instrument for removing foreign bodies from 
the ear and nose, a “horseshoe tourniquet” 
for controlling bleeding. (Dr. Gross was 
curiously resistant to the antiseptic tech- 
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niques proposed by Lord Lister. Lecturing to 
Jefferson students, Dr. Gross described Lis- 
ter's idea and explained that the board of 
trustees required him to tell students about 
it. “You can take it for what it's worth, 
he said. “Personally, I don't think it's worth 
a damn. But after meeting Lister and get- 
ting a first-hand view, Gross changed his 
mind.) 

Dr. Joseph Pancoast, another Jefferson 
man, was the first to use metal pins to unite 
fractures. 

Dr. D. Hayes Agnew of Penn devised a 
splint for fractured shins and a device for 
holding a fractured hip joint in place. 

Dr. Crawford W. Long, who took his medi- 
cal degree at Penn and then went to prac- 
tice in his native Georgia, was the first to 
use anesthesia during an operation. Peo- 
ple had known that one could get high by 
sniffing ether. Some of Long's young bach- 
elor friends told him that when thus inebri- 
ated, they sometimes fell and bruised them- 
selves, but felt no pain. This led him in 
1842 to use ether anesthesia successfully dur- 
ing removal of a cystic tumor. The patient 
later testified that he “could not believe the 
tumor was removed until it was shown to 
me.” 

But Long waited till 1848 before reporting 
his great discovery. Meanwhile, in 1846, Dr. 
William T. G. Morton, of Massachusetts, 
demonstarted ether enesthesia, and it was 
Morton who won nationwide fame, and 4 
patent. 

Joseph Leidy, son of a Philadelphia hatter, 
was a boy naturalist, collecting bugs and 
rocks along the Schuylkill and Wissahickon. 
He grew up to become professor of anatomy 
at Penn's Medical School, also produced a 
tremendous number of articles on natural 
science. 

Leidy got on the track of one of his most 
important discoveries while eating a ham 
sandwich on a summer day in 1847. He 
noticed some white specks on the meat, and 
saved a piece for laboratory study. He dis- 
covered that the ham contained organisms 
found in human victims of trichinosis. The 
hitherto mysterious disease was thus traced 
to pork: and the simple preventive—thor- 
ough cooking—become apparent. 

Philadelphia scored significant firsts in the 
development of hospitals. Philadelphia 
General, which grew out of the old Phil- 
adelphia Almshouse of 1731, became Amer- 
ica’s first welfare (tax-supported) hospital. 
Children’s, founded in 1855, was the first 
pediatric hospital in the Western Hemis- 
phere. In 1860, Lankenau Hospital initiated 
America’s first hospitalization insurance. 
University Hospital, in 1874, was the first 
to be established specifically as a teaching 
hospital for medical students. 

Philadelphia doctors recorded many firsts 
in military and naval medicine. Edward 
Cutbush, who was born in 1772 and got his 
training as a Pennsylvania Hospital appren- 
tice, wrote America’s first manual on naval 
medicine, and opened the first U.S. Naval 
Hospital, in Sicily. 

Ninian Pinkney, a Jefferson graduate, be- 
came fleet surgeon with the Union's Mis- 
sissippi fleet in the Civil War, and estab- 
lished the first naval hospital ship. He used 
a captured Confederate vessel, which became 
famous for its elevator, screened windows, 
and, most spectacularly, the first female 
nurses in the Navy. 

Civil War medicine was very much a Phila- 
delphia story. At the start of the war, the 
surgeons-general of the Union and Confed- 
erate armies were both graduates of Penn. 
Jefferson's Gross, who wrote a monumental 
2,300-page System of Surgery,” also pro- 
duced a handy manual of military surgery. 
The Confederates captured a copy and repro- 
duced it for their own doctors, apologizing 
in the preface for being unable to make “the 
usual reprint arrangements.” 
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Philadelphia became the North's largest 
military hospital center except for Washing- 
ton. Six big hospitals were built here, in- 
cluding 3,500-bed Satterlee at 44th and 
Spruce Streets, the Nation's largest. 

The struggle against infectious diseases 
had top priority in medical science during the 
next two generations. Philadelphia was the 
first city to have a school of hygiene and 
public health, established as part of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1892. 

Philadelphia assumed leadership in the 
war against tuberculosis. The Henry Phipps 
Institute, founded by Penn in 1903, was a 
pioneer research organization in the fight. 
Dr. Leonard Pearson of Penn was the first in 
this country to use tuberculin to identify tu- 
berculous cattle. The Pennsylvania Society 
for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, founded 
here in 1902, was the world's first organiza- 
tion committed to prevention of this dis- 


ease. 

Philadelphia led in the use of X-rays. A 
scant 8 months after William Roentgen dis- 
covered them in Germany in 1895, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania researchers presented 
their first report on clinical use of X-rays. 

Dr. Charles Lester Leonard was first to use 
X-days to find kidney stones, later died of 
X-ray overdoses suffered in his experiments. 
Dr. Prank W. Burge pioneered in use of min- 
lat ure film for mass chest X-ray surveys. 
Temple's Dr. W. Edward Chamberlain de- 
veloped X-ray moving pictures, 

Philadelphia pioneered in the use of the 
bronchoscope, the ingenious instrument for 
probing the air and food passages which 
Chevalier Jackson perfected in 1903. A small; 
intense man, Dr. Jackson established clinics 
and teaching departments in hospitals and 
medical schools here which made Philadel- 
phia a world center of bronchoscopy. The 
instrument, at first used almost entirely to 
remove objects stuck in the windpipe or 
gullet, soon was found useful in the study 
and treatment of disease. 

The acceleration of scientific progress in 
recent years has produced an astonishing 
quantity and variety of achievements. To 
cite a few: 

First open-heart surgery using a heart-lung 
device, at Jefferson. 

First trial of the deep-freeze technique now 
used in surgery, at Temple. 

Perfection of the vacuum- drying method 
for preservation of blood plasma, at Penn. 

First collection of heart sound recordings, 
at Hahnemann. 

First effective treatment for whooping 
cough, at Children’s, 

Development of the mass survey technique 
for detecting cancer in women, at Woman's 
Medical. 


Pioneering with contact lenses at Wills 

~ Eye Hospital. 

Many more could be listed. Actually, this 
review of Philadelphia cointributions to 
American medical science over the past two 
centuries is the sketchiest abbreviation of an 
account that would take many hundreds of 
pages. 

The whole story might be summarized in 
the way the Nation's leaders have turned to 
Philadelphia medical men: George Washing- 
ton consluted Dr. Edward Shippen. When 
President James A. Garfield was shot by a 
disappointed office seeker, Dr. D. Hayes Agnew 
Was summoned as principal consultant. 
When President Cleveland required extensive 
jaw surgery, Dr. W. W. Keen came from 
Philadelphia to fashion a corrective ap- 
Pliance. When President Eisenhower under- 
went surgery, Dr. Isador S. Ravdin was 
brought into the case. 

The first statues of medical men ever 
erected in the Nation's Capital were of Ben- 
jamin Rush, Crawford W. Long, and Samuel 
D. Gross—all representatives of Philadelphia 
Medicine, 
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LSCA: Legislation Into Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 1 there appeared in the Library 
Journal an excellent article entitled 
“LSCA: Legislation Into Action,” which 
was prepared by the Library Services 
Branch of the Office of Education under 
the leadership of Dr. John G. Lorenz. 
This article, which discusses the signifi- 
cance of the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act, Public Law 88-269, in my 
judgment, is a most helpful cor-pendium. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed, together with the accom- 
panying table, at this point in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LSCA: LEGISLATION INTO ACTION 

“The new library legislation could be— 
and I think will be—the beginning of a 
renaissance in public library development. 
It remains for us * * * to help in develop- 
ing State plans and programs to use these 
funds constructively and creatively, to as- 
sure our ultimate goal of high level public 
library service for all our people.” 

These remarks by U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, Francis Keppel, at the opening 
session of the 88d annual conference of the 
American Library Association in St. Louis, 
express the hopes and expectations connected 
with carrying out the Library Services and 
Construction Act (Public Law 88-269) . 

The passage of this legislation significantly 
changed the rural Library Services Act pro- 
gram both in dimension and in kind. The 
LSCA increases funds for services, including 
expenditures for salaries, books, and other 
library materials, library equipment, and 
other operating expenses. The new act 
reaches unserved or inadequately served ur- 
ban areas as well as rural areas. A new 
title provides funds for public library con- 
struction. Under this expanded act, the 
President has requested $25 million for pub- 
lic library services and $30 million for pub- 
lic library construction, a total appropria- 
tion request of $55 million for fiscal 1965, 
more than seven times the amount author- 
ized under the rural program. With the pub- 
lication of the official regulations in the Fed- 
eral Register on June 30, 1964, and with the 
receipt of State plan materials from the 
States, the way is cleared for prompt and ef- 
fective action. 

As of mid-July 1964, State plans for public 
library service have been received in the 
Library Services Branch from 49 States. 
These plans indicate that the States are 
ready to move ahead and that most will be 
able to use their maximum allotments. In 
addition, most States have prepared prelimi- 
nary statements for the use of funds under 
title II for construction. 

The general aims contained in the State 
plans under the new program do not differ 
radically from those developed under LSA. 
Sounder statewide planning can now be real- 
ized because existing urban public libraries 
can become full partners in the effective 
development of strong library systems. How- 
ever, even though objectives are broader, 
activities under LSCA are being based on 
rural programs which have been in success- 
ful operation for 6 or more years. 
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The national standards for public libraries, 
“Public Library Service: A Guide to Evalua- 
tion, With Minimum Standards,” published 
in 1956 by the American Library Association, 
provided sound goals for State plans under 
LSA. The new “Standards for Library Func- 
tions at the State Level,” officially adopted 
by ALA in 1964, will also contribute to the 
strength of State plans under LSCA. These 
new standards for State libraries point out 
that no State has yet provided a good total 
library program and some States have not as 
yet clearly recognized the importance of li- 
brary services as an essential educational 
facility for life in the 20th century. By add- 
ing urban and suburban areas—two-thirds of 
our Nation now live in metropolitan areas— 
problems are also added of a scope which 
even the threefold expansion of Federal funds 
for the development of public library serv- 
ices under title I cannot solve alone. In 
addition to actual numbers of people to be 
served, large urban libraries must solve such 
special problems as working more effectively 
with the culturally deprived, the unem- 
ployed, and undereducated. 

The trends which emerged under the rural 
program and which will continue under 
LSCA are: strengthening the State library 
extension agency; the tion of li- 
brary systems; centralization of cooperative 
library functions and services; recruitment 
and scholarship programs, and inservice 
training conferences and workshops; sur- 
veys, studies, and research projects; grants- 
in-aid; public information programs. The 
new program will reap the cumulative value 
in increased staff skills and collections which 
developed under the old. State library lead- 
ership and know-how improved greatly dur- 
ing this period, The number of State library 
agency professional public library consul- 
tants doubled during the first 5 years of LSA. 

More demonstration projects to encourage 
the development of effective public library 
systems may be expected, some by the estab- 
lishment of State-operated system headquar- 
ters and some by additional encouragement 
and support to localities which initiate and 
develop such systems. The pattern of a co- 
operative network of libraries involving lo- 
cal, regional, and statewide resources is be- 
coming more widely adopted, Many States 
will now find it advisable to build systems 
upon the stronger collections and staff skills 
of urban libraries which are centers of li- 
brary. use. By so doing, these States can 
capitalize on the existing diversified urban 
book collections, eliminate useless duplica- 
tion, and make maximum economical use of 
the funds available. 

Another step toward broadly based co- 
operative networks of all library resources 
is the organization of centralized services. 
These may cover several counties, or, in some 
smaller States, the entire State. Such cen- 
tralization may include reference, research, 
and referral services; bookmobile services; 
the ordering, cataloging, and preparation of 
books and other materials; and special serv- 
ices in culturally disadvantaged or economi- 
cally depressed areas. Some States are pro- 
posing the shared use of highly trained staff 
members by several libraries on a coopera- 
tive basis, and more intensive inservice 
training and professional education of 
personnel. 

Efforts to improve the quality of reference 
and bibliographic services are being studied 
and planned at both State and regional levels. 
Oregon, as one example, will produce a book 
catalog of the State Library collection to 
make its resources known to libraries 
throughout the State, Both South Dakota 
and Wyoming plan to suscribe to the Rocky 
Mountain Bibliographic Center in Denver 
for the use of all public libraries in their 
States. South Dakota plans to strengthen 
statewide reference services by studying the 
possibility of interlibrary lending among aca- 
demic institutions and large public libraries, 
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by establishing at the State library a union 
catalog of adult nonfiction titles from se- 
lected libraries, and by organizing regional 
reference centers which will serve several 
counties. Tennessee will make special grants 
to each of its four metropolitan area library 
systems to serve as technical information 
centers, offering more specialized reference 
and interlibrary loan service to other public 
libraries in the State. A similar project is 
being developed among the larger libraries 
in Connecticut. New Mexico plans to add a 
documents librarian at the State library, and 
the addition of a reference librarian in a 
State library regional branch is being con- 
sidered. Other professional staff specialists, 
such as childen’s librarians, will be employed 
by this State's regional libraries to work with 
all libraries in the region. 

Under the Library Services Act, increased 
participation by State library agencies in 
survey and research activity was due in 
part to the availability of LSA funds. A 
comprehensive survey is frequently used to 
provide a sound basis for preparing a state- 
wide plan. Pennsylvania is a good example 
of a State which has made a logical pro- 
gression, beginning with a statewide library 
survey, p: to widely endorsed 
recommendation, and moving into State 
legislation and implementation. Following 
a similar pattern, Rhode Island has made 
outstanding progress toward solid statewide 
library development. In May 1964, Rhode 
Island passed a comprehensive library law 
based upon a statewide study, financed by 
the Council on Library Resources, of all 
types of libraries, and designed according 
to recommendations of a special Legislative 
Commission on Libraries. The act provides 
for the creation of a Department of State 
library services, and State grants-in-aid to 
local, regional, and statewide resource cen- 
ter libraries, including grants for library con- 
struction. 

As a part of the expanded LSCA program, 
other States are planning various types of 
surveys to promote service programs which 
coordinate the resources and services of all 
libraries. Both California and Montana have 
included such studies in their plans. At the 
present time, similar studies have been 
authorized in North Carolina and Oklahoma. 
Tilinols, New Jersey, New York, and Wiscon- 
sin also have such surveys now underway or 
recently completed. : 
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Under LSA, considerable progress was be- 
ing made by the various programs for re- 
cruitment and training and in the provision 
of graduate scholarships. There were an 
estimated 300 scholarships in some 22 States 
for the period 1958-63 under this rural pro- 
gram. The present severe lack of trained li- 
brary staff will undoubtedly be intensified 
as services are extended to more people. 
Imaginative approaches will be needed, such 
as the new “library technician’ classification 
being tried in some areas. Other new train- 
ing programs will be required for those li- 
brarians working In economically depressed 
areas and in changing urban and suburban 
neighborhoods. New scholarships for library 
training under LSCA are being proposed in 
both Nevada and Utah. Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wyoming are expanding this type 
of p to strengthen the staffs of both 
State agencies and local public libraries. 

Programs of State grants-in-aid provide the 
opportunity to implement public library 
standards. Without such a financial incen- 
tive, State standards might not be widely 
carried out; without criterla for eligibility, 
it is possible that State ald would not be 
allocated with maximum effectiveness. 
Under LSA, there was relatively little use of 
State grant funds for such purposes as en- 
couraging experimentation or pilot projects 
relating to new types of library service; basic 
research into library problems; shared spe- 
cialized personnel; or studies of adaptations 
of automated data processing. 

Some States, New Hampshire and Vermont, 
for example, are planning to take maximum 
advantage of the Federal funds under the 
Library Services and Construction Act by 
combining this aid with ongoing State pro- 
grams. New Hampshire enacted a complete 
revision of its library laws to make possible a 
statewide network of public library services. 
By using State, local, and Federal funds, this 
plan can begin operation in fiscal years 1965 
and 1966. In March 1964, Vermont enacted 
& law authorizing the State library adminis- 
trative agency to receive and spend Federal 
grants for the construction of public libraries. 
Vermont also is planning a reorganization of 
State library service functions for more ef- 
ficient operation. 

In providing funds for public library con- 
struction under the Library Services and 
Construction Act, title It was based directly 
on the principles of State plans and of State 
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and local matching expenditures which 
proved to be effective in the success of the 
Library Services Act, This national library 
building program may be expected to gen- 
erate more active citizen participation and 
greater civic pride in good Ubraries than 
ever before. 

All State library agencies are being flood- 
ed with inquiries about construction grants. 
In general, the States are requiring that a 
community be eligible for funds under the 
services title before it may qualify for a con- 
struction grant. The act provides that funds 
for construction may be used only in areas 
which are without the library facilities nec- 
essary to develop library services. The de- 
termination of areas to be included in State 
plans is made by the State. State library 
agencies have adopted criteria for measuring 
adequate public library services, and these 
are now being used to evaluate local proj- 
ects. 

Maryland became the first State to pro- 
vide State ald for public library construction 
when it enacted legislation providing for a 
public library incentve fund to be effec- 
tive July 1, 1964. The program, as it is 
designed, can be coordinated with the con- 
struction title of the Library Services and 
Construction Act. It will ald the coun- 
ties and the city of Baltimore in financing 
debt service and/or pay-as-you-go capital 
outlay expenditures for the purchase of land 
for libraries, the purchase and construction 
of library buildings, remodeling and adding 
to library buildings, and for the purchase of 
equipment and furniture for such buildings. 
Also effective July 1, 1964, is the Rhode 
Island program of grants for local library 
construction which combines a State appro- 
priation of $100,000 with a Federal grant of 
$101,000 to assist local communities on 8 
matching basis. 

The rural Library Services Act of 1956 
provided a good training ground for State 
brary agencies in planning for the effective 
administration of the Library Services and 
Construction Act. During the 8 years 
under that program, many States were 
able to build solid, efficient, and effective 
programs, and this experience has done 
much to prepare them for the expanded 
Federal library legislation. Public library 

“ agencies are eager to implement the ex- 
panded Federal program by making sound 
plans for the broad-scale improvement of 
library services to every citizen. 


Federal allotments and required matching expenditures from State and local sources, under Public Law 88-269, the Library Services and 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
Tecently received a letter from the direc- 
tor of libraries of the Oregon State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education, Dr. William 
H. Carlson, which states far more elo- 
quently than I can the enthusiasm with 
which this legislation is being received. 
I think it highly significant that the 
initial groundbreaking ceremonies in my 
State for library construction literally 
took place within a matter of hours after 
the signing of the appropriations bill. 
Needless to say, as the senior Senator 
from Oregon, I am tremendously pleased 
that my State was able so quickly to place 
this act into effective operation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that Mr. Carlson’s letter, to which 
I have previously alluded, be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OREGON STATE SYSTEM 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 
Corvallis, Oreg. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator Morse: Once again it is my 
Pleasant privilege to express appreciation for 
the constructive action which you have taken 
in improving and securing passage of the 
National Defense Education Act. As I look 
Out my office window I see swarms of our 
Young students enroute between classes. 
These young people and those now in the 
high schools and the grades will be direct 

eficiarles of the farsighted action of na- 
tional leaders such as yourself, In spite of 
Some present grumbling and growling, future 
8enerations will, I am confident, look back 
on this educational legislation as being a 
Constructive investment in the future just 
us was the GI bill which you supported so 
vigorously and effectively. It is now a de- 
™Monstrable and proven thing that we are 

y reaping dividends from the Federal ex- 
Penditures in educating our returning young 
Soldiers. 

On Friday, September 25, it was my pleas- 

Ant privilege to attend groundbreaking cere- 
es for a new addition to the Corvallis 
Public Library. This action took place with- 
m hours, almost, of President Johnson's 
ng of the HEW appropriations. Things 
Could happen so quickly because everything 
Was in readiness, a local bond issue passed, 
and the contractor's bids tentatively ap- 
Proved in expectation of these Federal funds. 
It is quite possible that this groundbreaking 
Was the first specific act anywhere in the 
United States in the utilization of the Library 
ction Act, which you also supported 
Vigorously. Future generations will owe you 
much for your continuing and effective sup- 
Port of legislation designed to develop a more 
enlightened citizenry. 
Sincerely yours, 
Wa. H. CARLSON, 
Director of Libraries. 


Hon. Lester Johnson 
SPEECH 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished and friendly colleague, LESTER 
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JouNson, in his decision to retire, de- 
prives the Congress of one of its most 
valuable authorities on conservation and 
agricultural problems of the Nation. 

His practical and theoretical knowl- 
edge of the dairy industry contributed 
much to the advances made and advan- 
tages given at the legislative level. 

His affable smile and genial manner 
are not to be misunderstood as one being 
supple of disposition—behind these 
pleasantries common to the average 
American, he has a backbone through the 
center of which runs a rod of steel. The 
secret of his success is that he sees the 
practical side of every question in spite 
of the speechmaking and sharp double 
talk. 


He pays no attention to what the 
newspapers say about him—for he reads 
few newspapers he is too busy doing his 
job. 

He talks little about himself and less 
in debate—but when he has some par- 
ticular argument to debate, or point to 
be considered—then he speaks directly 
and in a concise manner, with clarity 
and punch. f 

His loyalty to friends is unswerving. 
He alone could have passed the memorial 
establishing the Ice Age Scientific Pre- 
serve in Wisconsin. It stands as a mon- 
ument to his endeavors in this field. His 
purposeful study in bringing out the in- 
terdependence of farming and conser- 
vation programs for their common good 
as the necessary solution of their prob- 
lems are now widely accepted by the 
authorities on these subjects. 

Mr. Jonnson contributed much to the 
dairy industry’s stability in providing 
the leadership in passing legislation for 
the extension of greater wetland areas 
through the watershed conservation pro- 
gram. 

The State of Wisconsin has lost one 
of the strongest of its influential legis- 
lators in the Congress—and the conser- 
vationists and farmers will miss a true 
friend. 

May God bless Lester and his lovely 
wife, Marjorie, in their joyful retire- 
ment. May success and happiness fol- 
low them through life. 


Summary of Activities of Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 88th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a summary 
of the activities of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs during the 88th 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR JACKSON 


I am happy to submit a summary of the 
activities of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs during the 88th Congress. 
This Congress has produced an excellent 
record in the fleld of conservation and utili- 
zation of our natural resources. We have 
accomplished more in this area in the past 
two sessions than in any comparable period 
in recent years. Other noteworthy legisla- 
tive advancements within our committee's 
Jurisdiction have also been achieved. I am 
grateful to all of the members of the com- 
mittee for their cooperation and bipartisan 
support and especially to the chairmen of 
our subcommittees. In addition, I want to 
express my gratitude to the leadership in 
the Senate on both sides of the aisle, and 
especially to our majority leader, Senator 

, for his unceasing assistance and 
advice toward the passage of our committee 
legislation. 

At the conclusion of the 1st session of the 
88th Congress, I submitted a report of our 
accomplishments up until that time, At this 
time I would like to continue and summarize 
briefly the major legislative highlights which 
shall be followed by a more specific detailed 
analysis that is broken down into the various 
subcommittees. 

The shortage of water and the b 
population can be regarded as a critical issue 
on the contemporary scene. For many years 
States have differed over the supply and 
distribution of water, as well as what pos- 
sible solutions could be offered to help alle- 
viate the shortages now and in the future. 
The enactment of S. 2 into public law on 
July 17, 1964, is a z essence, 
it parallels the agriculture research stations 
of the Hatch Act with water research centers 
in the 50 States’ land-grant colleges, State 
universities, or other institutions of higher 
education in a particular State. The serious 
and ever-increasing shortages of water sup- 
ply and the decisive lack of trained hydrol- 
ogists could both be improved by university 
programs that could attack regional prob- 
lems in the step-by-step approach that is 
needed to find answers to our water needs, 
and could at the same time train new water 
scientists. The Secretary of the Interior 
is given the discretion of determining the 
effective use of funds, but the centers are to 
be effectively independent in order to pro- 
mote more individual investigation. 

The preservation of natural resources has 
continuously been an omnipresent problem 
in the United States, and it is in this field 
that the most stalwart record of accomplish- 
ment has been achieved, particularly with 
the passage of S. 4, the wilderness bill, and 
H.R. 3846, the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act. The enactment of S. 4 provides 
for the statutory establishment of a national 
system of wilderness preservation. It will 
provide protection on a permanent basis. 
HR. 3846 will establish a land and water 
conservation fund to help the States and 
Federal agencies in meeting the present and 
future outdoor recreation demands and needs 
of the American people. 

In addition, there have been a number of 
other important bills enacted into law dur- 
ing the 88th Congress. The role of public 
lands in the United States is inherently at- 
tached to the development and maintenance 
of our natural resources. Perhaps one bill 
that will greatly enhance the understanding 
and mitigate many problems pertaining to 
public lands was the act establishing a Pub- 
lic Land Law Review Commission. This 
Commission will study laws in existence and 
procedures relating to the administration of 
the public lands of the United States, and 
make revisions of such laws which are 
deemed necessary in accordance with pres- 
ent and future needs of the American peo- 
ple. These are only a few of the many 
measures passed by this “Conservation Con- 
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gress.” I have prepared a detailed history 
of the bills considered by our committee, 
many of which have become public law. 


FULL COMMITTEE, HENRY M. JACKSON, 
CHAIRMAN 


S. 2, introduced by Senator ANDERSON, 
et al., January 14, 1963: To parallel the 
agricultural research stations of the Hatch 
Act with water resources research centers 
in the 50 States“ land-grant colleges. The 
serious. and ever-increasing shortages of 
water supply and the decisive lack of trained 
hydrologists could both be improved by 
educational and research programs under 
this act. The Secretary is given the discre- 
tion of determining the effective use of funds, 
but the centers are to be independent in 
order to promote more individual investi- 
gation. If two of more States should desire 
to combine in one station, they may. The 
amount to be granted starts at $75,000 and 
increases to $100,000 annually for the estab- 
lishment of the centers, and a dollar-for- 
dollar matching with the States of $1 million 
increasing by the same amount for 4 years, 
for special projects, or cooperation with an- 
other State. In addition, there is under title 
2 a 10-year $50 million program. Passed the 
Senate April 23, 1963. Passed House, 
amended, June 2, 1964. July 2, 1964, Senate 
and House agree to conference report. Bill 
became public Law 88-379 on July 17, 1964. 

S. 4, ANDERSON, et al.: A bill to establish 
a national wilderness preservation system. 
This legislation was passed by the Senate in 
the 87th Congress, but final action was not 
concluded then in the House of Represent- 
atives. After introduction in this Congress, 
Senator Jackson scheduled hearings on the 
bill, and it was reported by the committee 
and passed by the Senate in early April of 
1963. The House passed the bill as amended 
on July 30, 1964, and after conferences the 
final legislation was agreed to by both Houses 
and President Johnson signed it on Sep- 
tember 3, 1964. The bill establishes imme- 
diately by statute a permanent wilderness 
system consisting of over 9 million acres. 
Other additions to the system will have to 
be by affirmative act of Congress. Mining 
and g activities will be continued but 
under the strict regulations issued by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. It became Public 
Law 88-577. 

S. 20, Senator ANDERSON, et al.: A bill to 
promote the coordination and development 
of effective programs relating to outdoor rec- 
reation. This legislation is known as the 
Organic Act of the Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation in the Department of Interior. The 
act authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to perform several tasks in the field of out- 
door recreation including a continuing in- 
ventory of outdoor recreation needs, a classi- 
fication of recreation resources, and to formu- 
late a comprehensive and nationwide plan 
providing technical assistance and advice to 
the States and private interests on request. 
It became Public Law 88-29. 

S. 859 (H.R. 3846), Senator Jackson, et 
al.: A bill to establish the land and water 
conservation fund to assist the States and 
Federal agencies in meeting the present and 
future outdoor recreation needs of the Amer- 
ican people. Probably no other legislation 
compared in significance to this bill in the 
field of outdoor recreation resources in this 
Congress. This proposal authorizes a fund 
to provide financial assistance to the States 
and to Federal agencies to develop outdoor 
recreation opportunities for future genera- 
tions of the American people, The fund will 
be composed of entrance and user fees, reve- 
nues derived from the sale of surplus Federal 
real property and motorboat fuel taxes. This 
bill followed the recommendations of the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission in its report to the President and the 
Congress. Hearings were held in March of 
1963 on the Senate bill, but in view of the 
revenue implications inyolved, the measure 
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was first passed by the House of Represent- 
atives. Thus when H.R. 3846 passed the 
House the Senate immediately began consid- 
eration of it, and it passed with only one dis- 
senting vote. The President signed it into 
law on September 3, 1964, and it became Pub- 
lic Law 88-6578. 

S. 1007, introduced by Senator JAcKsoNn et 
al.: A bill to guarantee electric consumers in 
the Pacific Northwest first call on electric 
energy generated at Federal hydroelectric 
plants in that region and to guarantee elec- 
tric consumers in other regions reciprocal 
priority. 

This legislation opened the way for the 
final agreement between the Pacific North- 
west and the Pacific Southwest for intercon- 
nected power transmission systems. Now the 
surplus power which can be generated in the 
Northwest will be utilized in the power-short 
Southwestern area of the United States. 
This legislation afforded the needed protec- 
tion for the energy consumers in the North- 
west while at the same time it will allow the 
sale of surplus power into the Southwest. 
The bill passed the Senate in April of 1963. 
Final approval did not come until August 
1964 following several conferences with the 
House committee. It is.a landmark effort in 
regional cooperation. It became Public Law 
88-552. 

S. 2719, introduced by Senator JACKSON et 
al.: A bill to amend the Alaska Statehood 
Act for the purpose of providing retroactive 
insurance benefits to the citizens of Alaska 
as a result of the earthquake disaster in the 
spring of 1964. 

The bill would establish an Office of Alaska 
Reconstruction for the purpose of adminis- 
tering the benefits of this proposal. This 
measure and its consideration was the first 
real step toward enactment of legislation to 
provide aid to Alaska following this un- 
precedented disaster. Hearing was held by 
the full committee in April and May 1964, 
but action was deferred on the bill in order 
to proceed with other legislation. 

S. 2772, introduced by Senator JACKSON, 
et al.: A bill to amend the Alaska Omnibus 
Act. This bill was submitted and recom- 
mended by the President to provide aid to 
Alaska by providing an additional $2314 mil- 
lion in transitional grants to the State of 
Alaska. These grants were originally pro- 
vided when Alaska achieved statehood to 
assist the young State in carrying on the 
services normally provided by a State which 
had been performed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It became Public Law 88-311. 

S. 2881, introduced by Senator BARTLETT, 
et al.: A bill to amend the Alaska Omnibus 
Act to provide assistance to the State of 
Alaska for the reconstruction of areas dam- 
aged by the earthquake of March 1964. 

This legislation was submitted and rec- 
ommended by the President. The recom- 
mendations were made by the Alaska Plan- 
ning and Reconstruction Commission estab- 
lished by the President immediately after 
the earthquake disaster. The bill provides 
new authorizations up to almost $56 million. 
In addition, other relief has been made 
available to citizens of Alaska owning homes 
which were destroyed or severely damaged 
by the earthquake. A provision incorporated 
in the act authorizing the purchase of up to 
$25 million of Alaska State bonds to assist 
the State to finance its reconstruction pro- 
gram. The bill was enacted into law on 
August 19, 1964. It became Public Law 88- 
461. 


S. 3143, introduced by Senators SALINGER 
and KUCHEL: A bill to designate as Clair 
Engle Lake the reservoir created by the Trin- 
ity Dam, Central Valley project, Calif. This 
measure was introduced in the memory of 
the late Senator Clair Engle, who as a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives and 
chairman of the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs had authored much 
of the legislation relating to the development 
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of the great Central Valley project in Call- 
fornia, It passed the Senate September B 
and the House on October 2, 1964, and be- 
came Public Law 88-662. 

Senate Joint Resolution 17, Senator 
Mexx, et al., introduced the bill: To des- 
ignate the lake formed by the Flaming Gorge 
Dam in Utah and extending for most of Its 
91 miles into Wyoming as O'Mahoney Lake 
in memorial to the late Senator from Wyo- 
ming who had served as the chairman of the 
Interior and Insular Committee of the Sen- 
ate. It passed the Senate in June of 1963 
but died in the House of Representatives. 

H.R. 11162, a bill granting the consent of 
Co: to an amendment to the Break 
Interstate Park Compact between the Com- 
monwealths of Virginia and Kentucky. This 
legislation would enable the two States to 
amend the present compact which had pre- 
viously been approved by Congress in 1954. 
This amendment to the compact simply al- 
lowed the Commission set up by the States 
to administer the park to exercise the power 
of eminent domain. It became Public Law 
88-602, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, HON, FRANK 
CHURCH, CHAIRMAN 


The Subcommittee on Indian Affairs has 
legislative responsibility over matters involv- 
ing the relations of the Federal Government 
with approximately 500,000 Indians, Eskimos. 
and Aleuts, about half of whom reside on 
reservations; over Indian landholdings and 
reservations which, subject to varying de- 
grees of Federal control, total approximately 
52 million acres in 29 States; and over the 
administration of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs. In addition, the Indian health and 
sanitation program supervised by the Divi- 
sion of Indian Health in the US. Public 
Health Service is of concern to the subcom- 
mittee, as is the Indian Claims Commission. 

Of the 103 measures referred to the sub- 
committee, 49 were reported and 39 were en- 
acted into law. 

The following Indian bills of general ap- 
plicabliity throughout Indian country were 
enacted or passed by the Senate during 
1963-64: 

S. 48 (ANDERSON, GOLDWATER) : To amend 
the 1955 Indian Leasing Act (69 Stat. 539) by 
increasing the maximum term of such leases 
from 50 to 55 years, which pertained to leases 
of individual and tribal lands for public, re- 
ligious, educational, recreational, residential, 
and business pur This proposed 
amendment to the 1955 act would facilitate 
loans to developers for construction and im- 
provements on reservations. The House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee did not 
take favorable action on this bill. 

S. 50 (ANDERSON, CHurcH) (H.R. 3306) 
Public Law 88-168: To authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to make loans to finance 
the testimony of expert witnesses before the 
Indian Claims Commission—loans out of any 
funds available in the revolving fund created 
pursuant to section 10 of the act of June 18. 
1934 (48 Stat. 986). This legislation is im- 
portant to facilitate the work and eliminate 
backlog of the Indian Claims Commission. 
A total of $900,000 was authorized for these 
loans. 

S. 1049 (CHurcH): Relating to the Indian 
heirship land problem. The primary purpose 
of this proposed legislation is to provide the 
Secretary of the Interior with authority that 
will enable him to reduce the rapidly increas- . 
ing number of Indian allotments in multiple 
ownership by (1) partition or sale of lands 
in heirship status, upon application of the 
requisite number of Indian owners, where 
such partition or sale is found to be in the 
best interest of the Indian owners, and not 
detrimental to the Indian tribe; (2) provid- 
ing for judicial partition or sale where non- 
Indian interests so require; (3) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to represent 
owners who are minors, non compos mentis, 
or are unlocatable; (4) establishing proce- 
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dure for heirship lands that will af- 
ford the owners full opportunity to obtain 
fair market value for their property and 
give the Indian owners and tribes preference 
rights to purchase the land; (5) increasing 
the Indian revolving credit loan fund by $35 
Million in order that individual Indians and 
tribes may borrow funds with which to pur- 
Chase heirship tracts; and (6) providing for 
tribal land consolidation programs to permit 
Maximum economic utilization of the land 
resource by Indians. The bill passed the 
Senate on October 11, 1963, but was not acted 
on by the House Interior Committee. 

S. 1565 (CHurcH), Public Law 88-301: 

act amends two sections of the act of 
June 25, 1910, which deals with the sale 
of Indian timber, to modernize harvesting 
Practices and to facilitate sales of timber 
on allotments that are in fractionated heir- 
ship status. 

S. 1718 (CHURCH): This bill would amend 
the law with respect to trade with the In- 
dians to eliminate obsolete provisions. of law. 
The bill was introduced as the result of an 
executive communication from the Depart- 
Ment of the Interior. It passed the Senate 
on October 22, 1963, but was not acted on 
by the House. 

S. 1868 (CHURCH), Public Law 88-230: 
This legislation amends the act of August 3, 
1956, relating to adult Indian vocational 

. The program is increased from 
$7,500,000 to $12 million annually in order 
to meet the needs of Indians between the 
Ages of 18 and 35 who are seeking skills to 
aid in their employment. This program has 
been one of the most successful operated by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Arizona 


S. 90 (GOLDWATER) (H.R. 11329), Public 
Law 88-462: Authorizes the sum of $269,500 
from funds available for the Painted Rock 
Dam, Ariz., for the relocation and reestab- 
Ushment of the Indian village of Sil Murk 
adjoining the Gila Reservation. These funds 
Will be used for land and for construction of 
10 concrete dwellings to house approximately 
100 Indians who must be relocated out of the 
Teservoir area, 

S. 912 (Moss), Public Law 88-182; The act 
Rives approval to an agreement between the 
Navajo Tribe, the Shell Oil Co., and the 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., dated May 1, 1959, 
as amended. It also authorizes the tribe to 
enter into an oil and gas lease with the two 
Companies in accordance with the terms of 
the agreement. 

S. 2111 (Chung). Public Law 88-302: De- 
clares the Colorado River Reservation, with 

exception of certain Federal improve- 
ments and improvements placed on the land 
by assignees and Indian colonists, to be the 
Property of the Colorado River Indian Tribes. 
Hopl, Navajo, and Havasupal colo- 
Nists who settled on the reservation during 
the late 1940's will be treated as members of 
© tribes if they accept enrollment as Colo- 
Tado River Indians within 2 years. 

S. 2210 (GOLDWATER, HAYDEN) (H.R. 8334), 

blic Law 88-465: Transfers title to approx- 
imately 27.3 acres of surplus Federal land on 
the Salt River Pima-Maricopa Indian Res- 
"vation near Scottsdale, Ariz., to the Salt 

ver Pima-Maricopa Indian community. It 
needed to assist the tribe in working out 
Plans for the most beneficial use of the land 
and the improvement of economic opportu- 
Rities on the reservation through industrial 
and recreational uses. 
California 

HR, 2635, Public Law 88-167: Amends the 
Sct of August 9, 1955, for the purpose of 
Permitting leases of Indian land on the Fort 
Mojave Reservation in Calif., Ariz., and Nev. 
fo, business and other purposes to be made 

or a term of 99 years or less, instead of the 
Present 25 yeers with right of renewal for 
another 25 years. H.R. 2635 is needed to 
Permit a lease with a term long enough to 
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enable a prospective lessee to obtain financ- 
ing for the contemplated tourist-recreation 
development, 

H.R. 7833, Public Law 88-419: Extends the 
provisions of the California Rancheria Ter- 
mination Act of 1958 to all Indian reserva- 
tions and rancherias lying wholly within the 
State boundaries, It is necessary to assist in 
accomplishing the intent of House Concur- 
rent Resolution 108 that all Indian tribes in 
California should be freed from all disabili- 
ties and limitations specifically applicable to 
Indians. 

H.R. 11562, Public Law 88-453: Authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior to sell Enter- 
prise Rancheria No. 2 to the State of Cali- 
fornia and to distribute the proceeds of the 
sale to certain persons, Need for the legis- 
lation stems from construction of the Oro- 
ville Dam. 

Colorado 


S. 1564 (CmurcH) (H.R. 5883), Public 
Law 88-112: Corrects an error in the form 
of an excess comma in a land description in 
the act entitled “To provide for an exchange 
of lands between the United States and the 
Southern Ute Indian Tribe, and for other 
purposes.” The comma broke the descrip- 
tion, making it cover two tracts, one of 
which the Southern Ute Tribe does not own. 


Idaho 


S. 1582 (Crunch): Amends section 3 of 
the act of August 31, 1954, providing for the 
construction of the Michaud Flats project, 
Idaho, by adding a new subsection (c) to 
facilitate the execution of contracts for the 
delivery of water to individual Indian allot- 
ments. Passed the Senate August 28, 1963, 
but no action taken in the House. 

S. 2139 (CHurcH), Public Law 88-231: In- 
troduced as a result of an executive com- 
munication, the bill provides for the dis- 
tribution of an award to the Kootenai Tribe 
of Idaho by the Indian Claims Commission 
of approximately $380,000. 


Minnesota 


S. 3035 (MCCARTHY, HUMPHREY): Author- 
izes the judgment ($1,800,000) of the Indian 
Claims Commission in favor of the Red Lake 
Band of Chippewa Indians to be used for any 
purpose authorized by the tribal governing 
body and approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior. The bill became Public Law 88-663, 

H.R. 11425, Private Law 88-293: Provides 
for the conveyance of 10 acres of federally 
owned land on the White Earth Reservation 
to the Minnesota Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Church. The land is excess to 
the needs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
will be used by the church in connection with 
religious activities. x 


Montana 


S. 1531 (METCALF, MANSFIELD), Public Law 
88-640: To increase the appropriation au- 
thorization from $1 million to $6,200,000 for 
continuing the construction of the irriga- 
tion and power systems of the Flathead In- 
dian irrigation project in Montana. The 
amounts expended will be added to project 
construction costs and will be reimbursable. 
The funds are needed for an adequate 
distribution system and the extension of fa- 
cilities. The bill became public law. 

S. 1757 (MANSFIELD, Mercaty): To ratify 
certain conveyances of land on the Crow 
Indian Reservation. S. 1757 passed the Sen- 
ate December 6, 1963, but was not considered 
by the House. 

S. 2279 (MANSFIELD, METCALF) Public Law 
88-304: Authorizes the transfer of the Piegan 
unit of the Blackfeet Indian irrigation proj- 
ect, Montana, to the landowners within the 
unit, and authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to cancel construction, operation, 
and maintenance charges of about $47,000. 
It is uneconomical for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to operate this unit, since most of the 
landowners wish to dry-farm their lands or 
use them for grazing and have made little use 
of the irrigation system. 
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S. 2961 (MANSFIELD, METCALF), Public Law 
88-559: Provides for the disposition of a 
judgment of the Indian Claims Commission 
to the Northern Cheyenne Indians in the 
amount of approximately $4 million. The 
funds will be used for developing individual 
and family type plans, education, and an 
economic development program. 

Nevada 


S. 1885 (BIBLE, Cannon): Declares that 
the United States holds in trust for the In- 
dians of the Battle Mountain Colony cer- 
tain lands which are used for cemetery pur- 
poses. Some 6.25 acres are to be used for 
this purpose. Passed the Senate on October 
22, 1963, but not acted upon in the House. 

New Mezico 


S. 1594 (ALLOTT, ANDERSON, DOMINICK, 
MecHEeM): Authorizes the Navajo Tribe or 
the Ute Mountain Tribe to commence liti- 
gation to determine the location of a part 
of the common boundary between their two 
reservations. The litigation would be be- 
fore a district court of three judges in the 
U.S. District Court for the District of New 
Mexico, with a statutory right of appeal 
direct to the Supreme Court. The district 
court would base its decision on “such prin- 
ciples as may be just and fair in law and 
equity.“ S. 1594 passed the Senate October 
22, 1963, but was not acted on by the House, 

S. 1931 (ANDERSON), Public Law 88-303: 
Provides that the United States shall hold 
80 acres of surplus Federal land in trust for 
the members of the Alamo Band of Puerto- 
cito Navajo Indians. The lands and build- 
ings were formerly used for school purposes, 
The band will use them for community pur- 
poses. 

New York 

H.R. 1794, Public Law 88-533: Authorizes 
the payment for certain interests in lands 
within the Allegany Indian Reservation, N.Y., 
required for the Kinzua Dam project, and 
provides for the relocation, rehabilitation, 
social and economic development of the 
members of the Seneca Nation. Three 
categories of payments are made to the 
Senecas for a flowage easement over some 
10,000 acres of tribal land reserved to the 
Nation under the Pickering Treaty of 1794: 
Direct damages, $1,289,060; indirect dam- 
ages, not ordinarily compensable, $945,573; 
rehabilitation, $12,128,917. The latter sum 
will be used for relocation, housing, educa- 
tion, utilities, community facilities, famiy 
plans, industrial and recreational purposes. 
The act also directs the Secretary of the 
Interior, after consultation with the Seneca 
Nation, to submit to Congress a plan for 
complete withdrawal of Federal supervision 
over the Senecas. 

North Dakota 

HR. 2905, Public Law 88-194: Donates in 
trust to the Devils Lake Sioux Tribe of the 
Fort Totten Indian Reservation 276 acres of 
land. The land is no longer required by 
the Federal Government and the transfer 
will permit the tribe to make beneficial use 
of it and the improvements. 

Oklahoma 

S. 1820 (EDMONDSON, MONRONEY) (HR. 
6496), Public Law 88-461: Provides for a 
conveyance to the Cherokee Indian Tribe of 
a 40-acre tract of surplus Federal land near 
Tahlequah, Okla. It also provides that the 
land be taken in fee simple and subject to 
set off against any claim the tribe may have 
before the Indian Claims Commission. The 
tribe plans to use the land to improve eco- 
nomic opportunities of its members. 

S. 2482 (Monroney, EDMONDSON) (HR, 
10672), Public Law 88-474: Provides for the 
disposition of judgment funds now on de- 
posit to the Pawnee Tribe of Oklahoma. 
The funds may be expended for any purpose 
authorized by the tribal gov body and 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 
The amount of funds available to the tribe 
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after deductions is $6,439,000. It is planned 
that these funds will be distributed on a per 
capita basis since there is no tribal reserva- 
tion. 

S. 2655 (MONRONEY, EpmMonpson) (HR. 
10483), Public Law 88-413: The Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to sell 58.19 acres 
of Eastern Shawnee tribal land in northeast- 
ern Oklahoma, upon request of the tribal 
governing body. Because this is the sole 
remaining tribal property and is no longer 
used by the tribe, the disposition would be 
of advantage to the tribe and would relieve 
the Federal Government of some of its re- 
sponsibility over the tribe. 

H.R. 7215, Public Law 88-421: Authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey all 
right of the United States, together with all 
improvements, in certain land totaling 255 
acres near Shawnee, Okla., to the Citizen 
Band of Potawatomi Indians and to the ab- 
sentee-Shawnee Tribe of Indians, both of 
Oklahoma, Conveyance will be in fee. The 
bill is necessary to enable these tribes to 
carry out their plans for use of this land, 
which is no longer needed by the Federal 
Government. 

H.R. 8834, Public Law 88-457; Provides for 
distribution of funds appropriated in satis- 
faction of a judgment awarded the Shawnee 
Tribe or Nation of Indians by the Indian 
Claims Commission. The amount of the 
award, $1,269,338.02, was appropriated by the 
act of September 30, 1961, and deposited in 
the Federal Treasury. After deducting at- 
torreys’ fees and expenses ($135,620.10) and 
adding accrued interest, the amount in the 

credited to the tribe was $1,203,- 
103.31 on June 30, 1964. Three bands of 
Shawnee indians will share in a portion of 
the funds. 

H.R. 10204, Public Law 88-632 (S. 2581, 

and EDMONDSON): Extends for an 
indefinite period the mineral estate that was 
temporarily reserved to the Osage Tribe of 
Oklahoma when the tribal lands were al- 
lotted to individual members under the act 
of June 28, 1906. The original mineral res- 
ervation, which was for a 25-year period, has 
been extended from time to time. Under 
present law it will expire on April 8, 1983, 
unless terminated before that time by act of 
Congress. 

Oregon 


H.R. 1713, Public Law 88-456: Approves an 
order of the Secretary of the Interior can- 
celing $329,301 in construction costs and 
$72,139 in operation and maintenance costs 
on non-Indian owned lands in three units of 
the Klamath irrigation project, The effect 
of the act is to place non-Indian owners in 
the same position as the Indians who were 
terminated by Public Law 83-587, the Kla- 
math Indian Termination Act of 1954. 

H.R. 8080, Public Law 88-464: Provides for 
the distribution of $550,000 awarded to the 
Snake and Paiute Indians of the former Mal- 
heur Reservation. The Secretary will prepare 
a roll of persons eligible to share in the fund. 

H.R. 11118, Public Law 88-506: The Secre- 
tary of the Interior is authorized to distribute 
an award by the Indian Claims Commission 
to the Nehalem and the Tillamook Band of 
the Tillamook Indians of Oregon in the 
amount of $72,162.50 and $97,025, respec- 
tively. He is authorized to distribute the 
shares of the living enrollees directly to them. 

South Dakota 

S. 186 (MunptT, McGovern), Public Law 
88-463: Places in trust for the Rosebud Sioux 
Tribe approximately 10,495 acres of land lo- 
cated within the boundaries of their reserva- 
tion. The land is surplus to the needs of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. The tribe will use 
it for grazing and hay purposes. 

H.R. 844, Public Law 88-166 (S. 84, Me- 
Govern and MUNDT) : Conveys in trust status 
5,422.68 acres of land formerly used for the 
benefit of the Oglala Community School to 
the Oglala Sioux Tribe of the Pine Ridge Res- 
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ervation in South Dakota. The United States 
will hold the land in trust for the tribe. The 
land is no longer used for pasturing and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has no further use 
for it. 

H.R. 845, Public Law 88-169 (8. 85, Me- 
Govern and Mordor): The bill conveys in 
trust status the Federal Government's in- 
terest in 40 acres of land used for the Wak- 
pamni Lake Day School to the Oglala Sioux 
Tribe of the Pine Ridge Reservation in South 
Dakota. The Government has no further 
use for the land or improvements. 

H.R. 2467, Public Law 88-196 (S. 711, Mc- 
Govern and Munopt): Authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, upon request of the 
Rosebud Sioux Tribe, to sell or exchange the 
tribal interests in isolated tracts of land in 
Tripp, Gregory, and Lyman Counties, S. Dak. 
It further requires the tribe to use the 
proceeds of such sale to purchase substitute 
land and thus consolidate its holdings. Need 
for the bill arises from the fact that the 
tribe owns many isolated tracts of land in 
these counties which are of little use to the 
tribe and which cannot be effectively con- 
solidated. 

H.R. 2977, Public Law 88-418: Permits the 
Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe of South Dakota 
to sell isolated tracts of land in Stanley, 
Haakon, Pennington, and Meade Counties, 
S. Dak. Requires the tribe to use the pro- 
ceeds of such sale to purchase substitute 
land, and permits the tribe, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior, to 
encumber by mortgage or deed land which 
it is authorized to sell. The tribe owns many 
tracts of land in these counties which are 
of little use to it and cannot be effectively 
consolidated into tribal holdings. Some of 
the tracts would be valuable to nearby land- 
owners, but there is no authority to sell or 
encumber them. 

H.R. 11052, Public Law 88-483: Declares 
that 80 acres of land acquired for the Flan- 
dreau Boarding School is held by the United 
States in trust for the Flandreau Santee 
Sioux Tribe. The land is surplus to the 
needs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
the Indians plan to use it for community, 
ceremonial, recreational, and agricultural 
purposes. 

Washington 

S. 1169 (Jackson and MAGNUSON, by re- 
quest), Public Law 88-551: Authorizes a per 
capital payment of $350 to members of the 
Colville Confederated Tribes from funds 
arising from judgments of the Indian Claims 
Commission, Subcommittee held feld hear- 
ings on the legislation in October 1963. 

S. 1442 (JACKSON and MAGNUSON, by re- 
quest): As introduced, the bill provided for 
closing of the tribal roll of the Confederated 
Tribes of the Colville Reservation prepara- 
tory to submission of proposed legislation 
for the termination of Federal supervision 
over the property and affairs of the tribes 
and their members. Field hearings were 
held in Spokane, Naspelem, and Seattle on 
October 24, 25, and 26, 1963. Numerous sug- 
gested amendments offered by tribal wit- 
nesses were incorporated in the substitute 
bill as reported on August 17, 1964. As passed 
by the Senate on August 18, the legislation 
calls for a one-step termination program 
closely patterned after the Klamath Indian 
Termination Act of 1954. No action was 
taken on S. 1442 by the House Interior 
Committee. 

H.R. 10973, Public Law 88412 (S. 2608, 
Jackson) : Provides for the disposition of In- 
dian Claims Commission judgment funds on 
deposit in the U.S. Treasury to the credit of 
the Lower Pend d’Oreille or Kalispel Tribe of 
Indians. The funds may be advanced or ex- 
pended for any purpose authorized by the 
tribal governing body and approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior. A total of $2,669,- 
000 is available for the 155 members of the 
tribe. The committee directed that the 
tribe’s plan for the use of the funds not be 
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implemented until the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs investigates the practicality of placing 
the administration of the program in the 
hands of a private trustee. 

H.R. 5837, Public Law 88-540: Amends the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the pur- 
chase, sale, and exchange of certain Indian 
lands on the Yakima Indian Reservation“ to 
correct difficulties that the Yakima Tribes 
have met in acquiring and disposing of 
lands. The act authorizes acquisition by 
the Secretary of the Interior of reservation 
and ceded land from anyone by gift or relin- 
quishment as well as purchase; it also au- 
thorizes exchange of tribal land for other 
land within the reservation or the ceded area 
as well as sale and exchange of lands held in 
multiple ownership. 

S. 3079 (Jackson, by request): Authorizes 
the disposition of a $205,000 judgment 
awarded to the Quinaielt Tribe by the In- 
dian Claims Commission. The Quinaielt 
Business Committee would be permitted to 
decide how to use the funds subject to ap- 
proval by the Secretary of the Interior. The 
bill was reported to the Senate on September 
3, 1964, but was not passed before adjourn- 
ment. 

S. 3114 (Jackson, by request): The purpose 
of the bill is to permit Indian lands in the 
Lummi diking project to be including in a 
new diking district formed under Washing- 
ton State law. All outstanding construc- 
tion and operation and maintenance charges, 
amounting to approximately $200,000, against 
the project would be canceled. The organi- 
zation of the State district will be advan- 
tageous to the Government in that respon- 
sibility for future betterment and construc- 
tion would be transferred to the district, 
and the Government would be relieved of 
any further responsibility. The legislation 
passed the Senate on September 4, 1964, but 
was not acted on by the House. 

Wyoming 

H.R. 6710, Public Law 88-116; Grants con- 
gressional approval to an order of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior canceling irrigation 
charges of $1,184.99 on 80 acres of land 
against Clarence R. Jacobson, a non-Indian 
landowner on the Wind River Indian irriga- 
tion project in Wyoming. Mr. Jacobson pur- 
chased the land with a water right for 80 
irrigable acres, but the land was not sus- 
ceptible to irrigation. Consequently, Jacob- 
son did not pay the irrigation charges. 

In addition to the bills enacted or passed 
by the Senate, the Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs took the following action on legisla- 
tion referred to it: 

Senate Joint Resolutions 170-171 (Macnu- 
SON): Indian fishing rights, On 
August 5-6, 1964, hearings were held on these 
two resolutions that relate to the treaty 
rights of Indians in the Northwest to fish 
at their usual and accustomed places, Testi- 
mony was received from many interested 
parties, The hearings were in the process 
of being printed at the end of the session. 
No action was taken on the joint resolutions. 

S. 143 (METCALF, MANSFIELD): To permit 
States to assume jurisdiction over criminal 


or civil causes of action with the consent 


of the tribe occupying the particular In- 
dian country affected by the assumption of 
jurisdiction as consent of the United States. 
Hearings were held by the subcommittee on 
May 1, but no further action taken. 

S. 156 (AtLorr): Relating to membership 
in Indian tribal organizations. No individ- 
ual who is otherwise qualified for member- 
ship in an Indian tribe, band, etc., can he 
denied membership regardless of whether or 
not he resides on or off the reservation or on 
the basis of his parents’ nonresidence on 
the reservation at the time of his birth. 
Hearings were held on September 17, 1963. 
but no further action has been taken. 

S. 410 (Young, North Dakota): To author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to receive 
from the Devils Lake Sioux Tribe of the Fort 
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Totten Reservation, N. Dak., a deed convey- 
ing certain property on such reservation to 
the United States, and for other purposes. 
Any property conveyed to the United States 
in accordance with the provisions of the first 
Section of this act shall be held in trust by 
the United States for the benefit and use of 
the Devils Lake Sioux Tribe of such reserva- 
tion. A hearing was held by the subcom- 
mittee on October 4, but nothing further 
has been scheduled. 

S. 2532 (GRUENING and BARTLETT) : The bill 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to 
lease lands or improvements located within 
the Pribilof Islands of St. Paul and St. 
George, in Alaska, to the inhabitants for the 
Purpose of fostering self-sufficiency among 
the inhabitants. Leases will be for no more 
than 55 years and at an annual rental de- 
termined by the Secretary. Hearing by sub- 
committee on April 24, 1964, but no further 
action taken. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINERALS, MATERIALS, AND 

FUELS, HON. ERNEST GRUENING, CHAIRMAN 

Forty bills and joint resolutions were re- 
ferred to the Subcommittee on Minerals, 
Materials, and Fuels during the 88th Con- 
gress. In addition, the subcommittee held 
full exploratory hearings on the state of the 
domestic minerals industry in general, and 
Conducted continuing studies of the same, 
as well as the interpretation and administra- 
tion by the executive agencies of laws relat- 
ing to mineral resource development. 

Twenty-three public hearings were held 
On these measures and were given executive 
Consideration; 13 were reported to the 
Senate, and 11 passed the Senate. Nine 
Were enacted into law. 

Specifically, the measures on which the 

ls Subcommittee took action were: 

S. 73, by Senator Smaruers, authorizing 
the sale of certain mineral interests reserved 
by the United States in a tract of land in 
Florida to the surface owners thereof. 
Hearing held April 24, 1963. House com- 
Panion measure, H.R, 1492, substituted and 
reported favorably (S. Rept. No. 252). 
Passed Senate June 26, 1963, and became 
Private Law 88-10. 

S. 100, by Senator Dominics, directing a 
Study of, and executive action with respect 
to, the domestic gold mining industry. 
Hearings held July 15, 16, and 17, 1963. 
Adverse reports from executive agencies. 
Action merged with that on S. 2125, Senate 

No. 804. 

S. 164, Senator AtLorr and Senator BEN- 
Werr, to establish a national mining and 
Minerals policy. Hearings held May 9 and 
10, 1963, in connection with those on state of 
thé domestic minerals industry. Considered 
by full committee on June 12, 1963, but no 
&ction taken. Subsequently, adverse reports 
received from executive agencies. 

S. 167, by Senator Honianp, to authorize 
Sale of phosphate rights reserved by the 
United States in Florida. Hearing August 29, 
1863. Favorably reported to the Senate No- 
vember 26, 1963 (S. Rept. No. 662). Passed 

Senate November 27, 1963. 

S. 883, by Senator BIBLE, to authorize leas- 
ing of geothermal steam deposits on the pub- 
lic lands. Hearings held July 12, 1963, and 
October 25, 1963. Ordered favorably reported 
to Senate August 17, 1964 (S. Rept. No. 
To), and passed the Senate on August 21, 

S. 1013, by Senators LAUSCHE, SCOTT, and 

TKE, to direct nationwide study of strip 
and surface mining operations. Hearings 
held March 25 and July 27, 1964. The meas- 
ure was reported to the full committee, but 
further action was indefinitely postponed 

use the substance of the measure, with 
broadened authority, was contained in sec- 
tion 205 of the Appalachia bill, S. 2782 and 
HR. 11946, which was passed by the Sen- 
ate on September 25, 1964. 
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S. 1066, by Senator McGee, to authorize 
reinstatement of E. L. K. Oil Co. lease of 
Cheyenne, Wyo. Hearing held April 24, 1963; 
reported to the Senate on June 13, 1963 (S. 
Rept. No. 240; approved August 28, 1963, 
Private Law 88-45). (This measure was the 
basis for favorable action by the committee 
and the Senate on S. 1984, by Senators 
GRUENING, McGee, HOLLAND, ENGLE, SIMP- 
SON, Moss, BIBLE, CANNON, KUCHEL, and 
MecHAM, which passed the Senate Septem- 
ber 1. 1964, S. Rept. No. 1518.) 

S. 1154, by Senator HUMPHREY, to author- 


ize sale of mineral interests retained by the 


Federal Government in a tract of land in 
Minnesota to the surface owners. Hearing 
May 27, 1963; reported to the Senate with 
amendments June 17, 1963 (S. Rept. No. 
254) and passed the Senate June 19, 1963. 
Private Law 88-64. 

S. 1166, by Senator Hart, to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to enter into con- 
tracts and make grants for research and 
development to further purposes of law es- 
tablishing the Bureau of Mines, Hearing 
August 29, 1963. Considered by full commit- 
tee, and ordered held over November 22, 1963. 

S. 1273, by Senators GRUENING, MCGOVERN, 
BARTLETT, KUCHEL, MunpT, and Brste. To 
establish a Gold Procurement and Sales 
Agency in the Department of the Interior. 
Adverse reports from executive agencies. 
Hearings on July 15, 16, and 17, 1963. See 
report (S. Rept. No. 804) and action on S. 
2125. 

S. 1326, by Senator THurmonp, to author- 
ize sale of mineral interests retained by the 
United States in a tract of land in South Car- 
Olina to the surface owners thereof. Hear- 
ing, May 27, 1968. Reported June 17, 1963 
(S. Rept. No. 253); passed Senate June 19, 
1963, Private Law 88-31. 

S. 1429, by Senator BURDICK, to amend au- 
thorization for operation of three minerals 
experimental stations. Hearing, May 10, 
1963, and reported to the full committee. 
Measure held over in full committee, 

S. 1534. by Senators ANDERSON, JACKSON, 
ALLOTT, BARTLETT, BENNETT, BIBLE, CANNON, 
CARLSON; CHURCH, DIRKSEN, DOMINICK, ED- 
MONDSON, ENGLE, GRUENING, HAYDEN, JORDAN, 
Loc of Missouri, MAGNUSON, MANSFIELD, 
MECHEM, METCALF, MONRONEY, Moss, NELSON, 
and SYMINGTON, to stabilize domestic lead 
and zinc industry by establishing flexible im- 
port quotas based on differences between do- 
mestic consumption and production, with 
foreign exporters assured a share of the mar- 
ket. Hearings held August 14 and 20, 1963, 
with administrative agencies in opposition. 
Amended bill favorably reported to Senate 
(S. Rept. No. 758, on December 10, 1963, and 
rereferred to Committee on Finance for con- 
sideration of import quota aspects. 

S. 1984, by Senators GRUENING, McGee, 
HOLLAND, ENGLE, SIMPSON, Moss, BIBLE, CAN- 
NON, KucHEL, and MECHEM, to amend Min- 
eral Leasing Act so that deposit of oil lease 
rental payment on or before anniversary date 
will constitute timely payment even if not re- 
ceived by land office by that day. This bill 
was based on the facts and practices of the 
Bureau of Land Management brought out at 
public hearings on S. 1066. S..1984 was re- 
ported favorably (S. Rept. No. 1518) on 
August 31, 1964, and passed the Senate on 
September 1, 1964. 

S. 2125, by Senators GRUENING, BARTLETT, 
BIBLE, KUCHEL, Mercaty, and McGovern, to 
revitalize the American gold-mining indus- 
try by establishing a program whereby do- 
mestic producers would be paid the difference 
between the costs of production of gold as 
they were in 1940 and such costs today. S. 


on S. 1273 and S. 100, held July 15, 16, and 
17, 1963. Conferences were held with Sec- 
retary Udall and Treasury officials on No- 
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vember 1, 1963. Reported to Senate on De- 
cember 18, 1963 (S. Rept. No. 804). 

S. 2327, by Senator Moss, to increase the 
amount of coal acreage any one individual 
or group may hold on the public lands to 
46,080 acres. Hearing by subcommittee on 
July 27, 1964; reported to Senate amended, 
August 18, 1964 (S. Rept. No. 1714); passed 
Senate August 19; action reconsidered on 
August 20 and identical House-passed bill, 
H.R. 8960, passed and became Public Law 
88-526. 

S. 2500, by Senators METCALF, MANSFIELD, 
CHURCH, Jorpan of Idaho, and Moss, to in- 
crease maximum phosphate acreage one per- 
son or group may hold under Federal lease 
to 20,480 acres on the public lands. Hearings 
held May 20, 1964; reported to Senate August 
17, 1964 (S. Rept. No. 1459). August 19 Sen- 
ate passed House companion bill, H.R. 9638, 
which became Public Law 88-538. 

Senate Joint Resolution 7, by Senator Mo- 
Grr, to determine susceptibility of minerals 
to electrometaliurgical and other newly de- 
veloped “processes. Hearing on August 24, 
1963, and ordered reported favorably to full 
committee. Full committee considered on 
June 12, 1963, but no action taken. 

H.R. 1233, by Congressman Sisk, to au- 
thorize reinstatement of an oil and gas lease 
in California which had terminated as a 
result of a mistake by the Bureau of Land 
Management. Hearing held August 29, 1963; 
reported to Senate December 9, 1963 (S. Rept, 
No. 751); passed Senate December 10, 1963, 
and became Private Law 88-114. 

H.R. 3120, by Congressman Unatn, to en- 
large coverage of Lead-Zinc Small Producers 
Act and to simplify procedures thereunder. 
Hearing on May 27, 1963; reported favorably 
to Senate on June 13, 1963; (S. Rept. No. 
241); recommitted to committee after floor 
debate on July 16, 1963. 

H.R. 3845, by Congressman Asr ALA, to 
correct inequities in Lead-Zinc Small Pro- 
ducers Act. Hearing, April 24, 1963; reported 
favorably June 13, 1963 (S. Rept. No. 239); 
passed Senate July 16, 1963, and became Pub- 
lic Law 88-75. 

H.R. 4479, by Congressman Tarcorr, to 
release to State of California reserved min- 
eral rights in a tract of land to be used for 
a public park by the State. on 
August 29, 1963; reported favorably Decem- 
ber 9, 1963 (S. Rept. No. 752); passed Senate 
December 10, 1963, and became Public Law 
88-216. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS, HON, ALAN 
BIBLE, CHAIRMAN 

The Subcommittee on Public Lands has 

jurisdiction over legislation dealing with the 


tee’s Jurisdiction also includes the establish- 
ment and control over new units created as 
part of our national park system. In this 
capacity in the 88th Congress the subcom- 
mittee has contributed a monumental effort 
toward the development of outdoor recrea- 
tional resources. 

A review of the legislation considered by 
the subcommittee follows: 

S. 16, SYMINGTON and Lone of Missouri: 
Provides for the establishment of the Ozark 
National Rivers in the State of Missouri. 
The Secretary of the Interior will designate 
an area not exceeding 94,000 acres and may 
acquire lands and waters within the area 
designated. Any owner of improved property 
in the area may retain right of occupancy 
for noncommercial purposes until his death. 
October 22, 1963, passed the Senate, amended. 
On August 11, 1964, passed the House with 
amendments, and on August 14, 1964, the 
Senate concurs in House amendments. Pub- 
lic Law 88-492, 

S. 18, RANDOLPH: To change the name of 
Harpers Ferry National Monument to Har- 
pers Ferry National Historical Park, in order 
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to conform with other national park ad- 
ministered areas and to more aptly describe 
the nature of the area. It passed the Senate 
April 9, 1963, passed the House May 20, 1963, 
and on May 29, 1963, it became Public Law 
88-33. 

S. 22, Cuuncn: To release US. right, title, 
or interest in certain streets in Heyburn, 
Idaho, and to repeal the reverter in patent 
for public reserve. The act releases any 
right, title, or interest of the United States 
in streets that were dedicated when the 
townsite plat was filed, and repeals the 
reversionary clause in the patent. Public 
Law 88-14. 

S. 27, Moss: Establishes the Canyonlands 
National Park in Utah. This is an outstand- 
ing area because of the display of erosion 
forces, including the future course of the 
Colorado where it slices down through the 
sandstone layers. Total area is approximate- 
ly 260,000 acres, and the park has potential 
for being an outstanding recreational area. 
On August 2, 1963, it passed the Senate, 
amended. On August 19, 1964, it passed the 
House, amended. Became Public Law 88- 


S. 41, ANDERSON, et al.: The bill provides 
that public land States may, in exchange for 
land owned by the States within the bound- 
arles of a military reservation, select other 
public lands (unreserved) belonging to the 
United States and located within the bound- 
aries of the State, which are of equal value. 
These States may make exchanges in a 
similar manner for lands owned by the State 
and taken by the United States in condemna- 
tion proceedings for military or other pub- 
lic use. Written notice of such selection 
must be given to the Secretary of the In- 
terior to the acquiring agency and to the 
US. attorney concerned. August 6, 1963, sub- 
committee hearing. 

S. 91, GOLDWATER: Authorizes the estab- 
lishment of the Fort Bowie National His- 
toric Site in Arizona, The Secretary of the 
Interlor is authorized to designate for pres- 
ervation the structures of Fort Bowie in 
Cochise County, Ariz., together with addi- 
tional improvements and land not exceeding 
1,000 acres. August 1, 1964, passed the Sen- 
ate, amended August 3, 1964, House passed 
H.R. 946, a companion bill. August 14, 1964, 
Senate passed H.R. 946 in lleu of S. 91. Be- 
came Public Law 88-510. 

S. 117, Carson: Establishes Fort Larned 
as a national historic site. Authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to acquire for 
preservation not more than 700 acres of 
land, or interests in land, which comprise 
the site and remaining historic structures of 
Fort Larned, located in Pawnee County, 
Kans. August 17, 1964, H.R. 3071 reported 
in lieu of S. 117 to the Senate where it 
passed August 18, 1964. Public Law 88-641. 

S. 188, Merce: To change the name of 
Big Hole Battlefield National Monument to 
Big Hole National Battlefield, and to revise 
its boundaries to include 466 acres of pri- 
vate and national forest lands that contain 
historically interesting sites. The House 

- amended the bill with the appropriation limit 
of $20,000 for the purchase of the lands. 
Passed Senate April 9, 1963. Passed House 
May 6, 1963. Public Law 88-24. 

8. 187, Burpicx, et al.: Authorizes the es- 
tablishment of Fort Union Trading Post Na- 
tional Historic Site, N. Dak. The Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to acquire the 
historic remains of Fort Union and other 
lands not exceeding 400 acres in Williams 
County, N. Dak., and Roosevelt County, 


Mont. June 26, 1964, passed the Senate 
amended. The House committee has taken 
no action. 


S. 247, BARTLETT, GRUENING: Extends the 
Native Townsite Act to the filled-in tide- 
lands that form an integral part of the 
Juneau Indian village in Alaska so that In- 
dians may own their own homes. April 11, 
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1963, passed the Senate. May 20, 1963, passed 
the House. Public Law 88-34. 

S. 249, SPARKMAN: Directs the Secretary of 
the Interior to adjudicate a claim to certain 
land in Marengo County, Ala. If the Secre- 
tary determines that B. A. Cogle satisfies the 
requirements of the Color of Title Act, he 
may issue Cogle a patent to such land with- 
out regard to the acreage limitation of the 
act. June 22, 1963, subcommittee hearing. 
No further action. 

S. 346, Cannon, Breve: Provides for the 
conveyance to the city of Henderson, Nev., 
of certain lands. The Secretary of the In- 
terior is directed to issue, after receiving 
the fair market value of the land, a patent 
for approximately 15,000 acres in the State 
of Nevada. June 12, 1963, HR. 2461 ordered 
favorably reported, amended in lieu of S. 346. 
Public Law 88-73. 

S. 386, STENNIS and EASTLAND: To consoli- 
date and more effectively display the Vicks- 
burg (Miss.) National Military Park by re- 
routing the city traffic with the establish- 
ment of a park tour road, and the sale of the 
southern part of the park, so as to change the 
present entire encirclement of the city, and 
the purchase of 544 acres to round out the 
maln part of the park from its long, narrow 
shape, principally in order to prevent the 
soil erosion that threatens some of the park 
roads, April 10, 1963, passed Senate. May 
20, 1963, passed the House, amended, so as 
to place a top limit on the funds to be allo- 
cated; namely, $2,050,000 to be specifically 
used for the acquisition of lands and con- 
struction and relocation of roads. June 4, 
1963, enacted. Public Law 88-37. 

8. 394, BARTLETT: To patent certain lands 
under the Homestead Act and to permit the 
sale of other land entered under the Home- 
stead Act to Leo Reeves, of Alaska, despite 
the current requirements of the homestead 
laws, because of extenuating circumstances, 
February 11, 1963, passed the Senate. Feb- 
ruary 7, 1963, passed the House. May 17, 
1963, enacted. Private Law 88-4. 

S. 503: Authorizes the addition of certain 
donated lands to the administrative head- 
quarters site, Isle Royale National Park. 
The Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to acquire by donation a tract of land com- 
prising 6.07 acres, located in Houghton, 
Mich. Introduced by Senator Hart on Janu- 
ary 24, 1963. April 4, 1963, subcommittee 
hearing. September 11, 1963, subcommittee 
hearing. October 8, 1963, subcommittee ex- 
ecutive. No action taken. 

S. 535: Extends the time limit for filing 
of proof of compliance with requirements for 
Alaska Public Sale Act beyond the statutory 
3-year regulation when there is no evidence 
of bad faith and extenuating circumstances 
prevented the filing even though the re- 
quirements had been fulfilled within the 
time limit, Introduced by Senators BARTLETT 
and GrRUENING on January 25, 1963. June 
24, 1963, passed the Senate. July 8, 1963, 

the House. July 19, 1963, enacted. 
Public Law 88-66. 

8. 605: Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to acquire the Graff House site for 
inclusion in Independence National His- 
torical Park. The site is historically signifi- 
cant, because it was in the Graff House that 
Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declaration of 
Independence. Introduced by Senators 
Cark and Scorr on January 31, 1963. May 
29, 1964, subcommittee hearing. July 29, 
1964, full committee, executive, and ordered 
reported H.R. 988 to the Senate, amended. 
July 31, 1964, H.R. 988 reported instead. Au- 
gust 1, 1964, H.R. 988 passed the Senate, 
amended, August 7. 1984. House agrees to 
Senate amendments. August 21, 1964, HR. 
988 approved. Public Law 88-477. 

S. 606: Authorizes the establishment of 
Tocks Island National Recreation Area in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, for the pur- 
pose of providing for public outdoor use and 
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enjoyment. The area will include the Tocks 
Island Reservoir and lands adjacent in the 
States of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to es- 
tablish and administer the area, and he may 
make boundary adjustments. He may utilize 
available statutory authorities concerning 
national park areas to carry out the act, and 
he is directed to adopt a land and water use 
management plan. Hunting and fishing will 
be permitted in the area. Introduced by 
Senators CLARK, Case, Javits, Scorr, and 
Wi1iaMs on January 31, 1963. July 6, 1964, 
subcommittee hearing. No further action 
taken. 

S. 653, BELE and Cannon: Administration 
of Lake Mead National Recreation Area. The 
Secretary of the Interior is to acquire in- 
holdings, through exchange and the provi- 
sion of an estimated $1,200,000 to equalize 
different values in the shifting of lands. 
Fishing and hunting are authorized when in 
accordance with State and Federal laws. 
August 3, 1964, passed the House amended. 
Became Public Law 88-639. 

S. 673, BEALL and Brewster: Provides for 
the conveyance of certain real property of 
the United States on the University of Mary- 
land campus to the State of Maryland. Sub- 
committee hearing. No action taken. 

S. 758, GRUENING: Establishes in the Office 
of the Secretary of the Interior a Board of 
Public Lands Appeals. ‘There will be a chair- 
man and two associate members in the Board, 
which will be appointed by the Secretary of 
the Interior. The Secretary will establish 
rules and regulations for the Board, which 
will hear appeals on behalf of the Secretary 
from any final decision of the Bureau of Land 
Management or the Geological Survey con- 
cerning the uses of or claims to public lands 
under the Interior Department. March 6 
and 7, 1963, subcommittee hearing. 

8. 792, Hart and McNamara: Establishes in 
the State of Michigan a Sleeping Bear Dunes 
National. Lakeshore. The Secretary of the 
Interior is directed to exercise the adminis- 
tration, protection, and development of the 
lakeshore along Lake Michigan. December 
19, 1963, passed the Senate, with committee 
amendments. 

S. 873: To allow Lincoln County in Ne- 
vada to develop lands north of Caliente for 
industrial purposes, since the land is of little 
use presently, but reserving to the United 
States the mineral rights in a Senate amend- 
ment. Acreage is 2,644, and there will be no 
cost to the United States. Introduced: by 
Senators BIBLE and Cannon on February 20, 
1963. April 11, 1963, passed the Senate. 
May 6, 1963, passed the House. April 16, 
1963, enacted. Public Law 68-38. 

S. 932: To permit the Secretary of the In- 
terior to set maximum and minimum age 
limits for the hiring of U.S. Park Police, as 
the present regulation does not allow be- 
cause they are civil service employees. The 
intended limit of approximately 30 years 
would mean that they would be more physi- 
cally fit for the more rigorous demands of 
this particular job. Introduced by Senator 
Berg on February 23, 1963. April 9, 1963. 
passed the Senate. 

S. 986: Authorizes the establishment of the 
Prairie National Park in Pattawatomie 
County, in the State of Kansas. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior is authorized to designate 
the boundaries of the park and to procure 
land and interests in land through purchase, 
exchange, or donation. An advisory commis- 
sion is established and administrative juris- 
diction over lands administered by the Corps 
of Engineers in the area is transferred to the 
Secretary of the Interior. Introduced by 
Senators Pearson and Carison, March 4, 1963. 
August 8, 1963, subcommittee hearing. Sep- 
tember 11, 1963, tabled in subcommittee. 

S. 1039: Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to exchange 391 acres of now surplus 
land at Blue Ponds, Md., for 783 acres ad- 
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Joining the Virginia State Park at Great 
Falls, which is now under a 50-year lease by 
the National Capital Park System with the 
Option to purchase. The scenic, historic, and 
recreational value of this Virgmia land has 

m recognized since the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway Act of May 29, 1930. The 
fair market value of this land is estimated 
&t $975,000, the limit being $1 million, which 
is payable to Potomac Electric Power Co. In- 
troduced by Senator Byrn of Virginia on 
March 5, 1968. June 25, 1963, passed the 
Senate. 

S. 1122: Allows for the reconveyance of 
& parcel of land in Powell, Wyo., from the 
State to the Presbyterian Retirement Facili- 
ties Corp., since the land is to be used for a 
retirement home and there is a restriction, 
dating from 1906 that the land be used for 
Public purposes. A substitute area will be 
Siven and any differences in value made up 
as well as any administrative costs. 

S. 1143, Hart and McNamara: The bill au- 
thorizes the of the Interior to take 
appropriate action to establish the Pictured 
Rocks National Lakeshore in the State of 
Michigan. The Secretary is authorized to 
acquire land, water, and other property, and 
improvements within the Lakeshore’s boun- 

by donation, purchase, transfer, ex- 
ge, or condemnation. Owners of im- 
Proved property acquired by the Secretary 
Tetain the right of occupancy and use of 
Such property for residential purposes for a 
Period of no more than 25 years, if such 
Purposes are not incompatible with the pur- 
Poses of this act, The bill further authorizes 
the appropriation of necessary funds, A sub- 
Committee field hearing was held on the 
Measure on July 20, 1964, but no further 
action was taken. Introduced by Senator 
N On March 19, 1963. June 24, 1963, 
Passed the Senate. July 9, 1963, passed the 
August 8, 1963, approved. Public 

Law 88-91. 

S. 1137, Nevprncrr: Establishes the Ore- 

Gon Dunes National Seashore in the State of 
The area entailed will be that land, 
Water, and submerged land area on the 
Oregon coast, lying between the Siuslaw 
River on the north, to Tenmile Creek on 
the south. The seashore will be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of the Interior, who 
Will appoint an Oregon Dunes Advisory 
Board to assist him in matters of policy 
Telating to seashore development. Owners 
of improved property may retain the right 
Of occupancy for noncommercial purposes 
Until their death. May 8, 9, and 22, 1963, 
subcommittee hearings. November 27, 1963, 
Teported to the Senate with amendments. 

S. 1175, ANprxson: Revises the boundaries 
Of the Carlsbad Caverns National Park in 
the State of New Mexico to make a net re- 
duction of 1,815.57 acres. The bill is also 
aimed at permitting the exchange of lands 
With the State of New Mexico and private 
individuals, and at facilitating the admin- 
istration and protection of the area. August 
28, 1963, passed the Senate. December 7, 
1963, passed the House. December 30, 1963, 
approved. Public Law 88-249. 

S. 1185, Morse: Arranges for the transfer 
ot 80 acres used and owned by the Univer- 
sity of Oregon for agricultural experimenta- 
tion as stipulated when the land was pat- 
ented to the State, to the C. & B. Livestock 
Co., Inc., in the Hermiston area. Equal 
Value lands or compensation shall be paid 
to the State, which lands are to be used for 
the same purposes, and the administrative 
Costs are to be sustained by the State and 
the livestock company. June 19, 1963, 
Passed the Senate with committee amend- 
Ment, October 17, 1963, approved. Public 
Law 88-125. 

S. 1243: Changes the name of the Andrew 
Johnson National Monument to the Andrew 
Johnson National Historic Site, and adds cer- 
tain property thereto, l. e., the home of An- 
drew Johnson. Introduced by Senator 
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Kefauver on April 1, 1968. September 25, 
1963, subcommittee hearing. October 21, 
1963, passed the Senate amended. December 
2, 1963, passed the House, amended to strike 
all after the enacting clause and to insert 
the language of H.R. 5345. December 11, 
1963, approved. Public Law 88-197. 

S. 1864: Removes for and on behalf of the 
State of Montana a cloud on the title of a 
certain island in the Yellowstone River, The 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
quitclaim to the State of Montana without 
consideration any right of the United States 
to such land. Introduced by Senators MET- 
CALF and MaNnsrteip on April 25, 1963. De- 
cember 11, 1963, subcommittee hearing. 

S. 1365: To establish the Fire Island Na- 
tional Seashore. The purpose is to preserve 
certain unspoiled shoreline areas. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior is authorized to desig- 
nate and acquire not more than 7,500 acres 
of land on the Great South Beach. in Islip 
and Brookhaven, Suffolk County, N.Y. No 
plan for visitor convenience is to be under- 
taken, if it is incompatible with the preserva- 
tion of the area’s natural beauty. The Sec- 
retary will administer and develop the area, 
and $50,000 is authorized for mecessary 
studies. Introduced by Senators KEATING 
and Javrrs on April 25, 1963. August 6, 1964, 
passed the Senate. August 20, 1964, passed 
House, amended. Public Law 88-587. 

S. 1874: Amends the act providing for the 
admission of Alaska into the Union with 
respect to the selection of public lands for 
the development and expansion of commu- 
nities. Introduced by Senators BARTLETT and 
Grventne on April 25, 1963. July 12, 1963, 
subcommittee hearing. August 22, 1963, in- 
definitely postponed. : H.R. 6118 reported to 
full committee with amendment. 

S. 1477: Directs the Secretary of the In- 
terior to sell certain lands in Arizona to the 
Kaibab Lumber Co. Payment of the fair 
market yalue is required, and the United 
States reserves all mineral rights, including 
oll and gas. Introduced by Senator HAYDEN 
on May 8, 1963. January 22, 1964, subcom- 
mittee hearing. May 26, 1964, subcommittee, 
executive, and ordered reported to full com- 
mittee, amended. House bill H.R. 5514 en- 
acted Public Law 88-252. 

S. 1481: Provides for the establishment of 
the Agate Fossil Beds National Monument in 
the State of Nebraska. The Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to acquire not more 
than 3,150 acres of land in township 28, 
north, Sioux County, Nebr. He may within 
acreage limitations designate and modify the 
monument’s boundaries. The area is quite 
important because of the outstanding pale- 
ontological finds made there and because of 
the valuable collection of Indian artifacts 
and relics. Introduced by Senators Hruska, 
Curtis, SIMPSON, ALLOTT, Mexx. 
and Mounpr on May 8, 1963. August 3, 1964, 
passed the Senate, amended. 

S. 1598: Amends section 8 of the Taylor 
Grazing Act. It now provides that the Sec- 
retary of the Interlor may accept a gift of 
land and may exchange for privately owned 
lands, when such gift or exchange will in his 
opinion be in the public interest. Such ac- 


minerals, easements, and other rights. 
troduced by Senator BELE on May 27, 1963. 
August 6, 1963, subcommittee hearing. 

S. 1870: Provides for the establishment of 
Valle Grande National Park in New Mexico. 
The Secretary of the Interior may acquire 
land and improvements in the State of New 
Mexico, Baca location No. 1, and administer 
said area as the Bandelier National Monu- 
ment. Funds necessary for execution of the 
act are hereby authorized. Introduced by 
Senators ANDERSON and MECHEM on July 15, 
1963. May 29, 1964, subcommittee hearing. 

8. 1878: The purpose of the bill is to give 
Alaska an additional 5 years from January 3, 
1964, in which to select lands under Federal 
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mineral lease. The need arises from the fact 
that the Alaska selection program has suf- 
fered from a series of unforeseen delays. 
The result has been that only about 1 mil- 
lion out of the 103 million acres granted to 
Alaska have been patented to Alaska so far. 
Alaska needs these lands to carry out its 
State responsibilities. Therefore, S. 1878 
amends the act providing for the admission 
of Alaska into the Union by extending the 
time for the filing of applications for the se- 
lection of certain lands. Introduced by Sen- 
ators BARTLETT and GRUENING. November 27, 
1963, passed the Senate. March 25, 1964, 
approved, Public Law 88-289. 

S. 1909: Amends the joint resolution es- 
tablishing the Battle of New Orleans Ses- 
quicentennial Celebration Commission to 
authorize an appropriation to enable the 
Commission to carry out its functions under 
such joint resolution. But the authorized 
sums shall not exceed $25,000. Introduced 
by Senators Lone and ELLENDER on July 18, 
1963. September 25, 1963, subcommittee 
hearing. July 29, 1964, full committee, exec- 
utive, and ordered reported without amend- 
ment. August 3, 1964, passed the Senate. 

S. 2048: To establish the Big Horn Can- 
yon National Recreation Area. The bill sets 
aside approximately 63,300 acres along the 
Bighorn River above Yellowtail Dam as a 
unit of the national park system. The acre- 
age Is located in south-central Montana and 
north-central Wyoming. The committee 
amendmenta adopted by the Senate provide 
that “the Crow Indian Tribe shall have the 
exclusive right to develop and operate * * + 
water-based recreational facilities, * * along 
that part of the shoreline of Yellowtail 
Reservoir which is adjacent to lands com- 
prising the Crow Indian Reservation.” They 
further explain that the term “shoreline” 
means that land owned by the Bureau of 
Reclamation which borders both Yellowtail 
Reservoir and the exterior boundary of the 
Crow Indian Reservation, together with that 
part of the reservoir necessary to the develop- 
ment of such facilities. This recreation 
area is needed to serve the water-oriented 
recreation needs of people from the Rocky 
Mountain region and the Great Plains, and 
it is notable for its scenery and sites of his- 
torical significance. Introduced by Senators 
METCALF, MCGEE, MANSFIELD, and SIMPSON 
on August 15, 1963. July 29, 1964, full com- 
mittee, executive. September 5, 1964, passed 
the Senate with committee amendments. 

S. 2082: Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to accept a transfer of lands within 
the Everglades National Park, Dade County, 
Fla. for administration as part of said park. 
The transfer concerns approximately 4,420 
acres of land and will be made to the Secre- 
tary by the Administrator of the Farmers 
Home Administration, Department of Agri- 
culture. The FHA has been agreeable to such 
a transfer but has lacked the n 
statutory authority. The committee amend- 
ment to the bill limits the authorization for 
transfer of funds to $452,000.. Introduced by 
Senator HoLLAND on August 26, 1963. June 
25, 1964, passed the Senate, amended. Pub- 
lic Law 88-588. 

S. 2122: To provide additional time to 
certain homestead entrymen in Arizona to 
establish permanent residence. The act pro- 
vides that certain homestead entires in Ari- 
zona “will not be considered invalid for fail- 
ure of the entrymen to establish residence, 
if the entrymen establish actual permanent 
residence upon said land within 1 year 
and after the approval this act.” Intro- 
duced by Senator Cannon on September 6, 
1963. July 6, 1964, subcommittee hearing. 

S. 2128, Jackson: The Secretary is au- 
thorized to establish the Assateague Island 
National Seashore in the States of Maryland 
and Virginia and to administer the Seashore 
“for general purpoees of public outdoor rec- 
reation, including conservation of natural 
features. * * “ The seashore is to include 
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an area within Assat Island and the 
small marsh islands adjacent to it, in addi- 
tion to water areas: “not more than one- 
half mile beyond the mean high waterline 
of the land portions. * * *” Within the 
Seashore’s boundaries the Secretary is au- 
thorized to acquire lands, waters, and other 
property by donation, purchase, exchange, or 
in other ways compatible with the interest. 
Owners of improved property acquired by 
the Secretary may reserve for themselves 
and their successors * * * a right of use 
and occupancy of the improved property for 
noncommercial residential purposes” for a 
term of not more than 25 years. The State 
of Maryland will have the right to acquire 
from the United States land on the island 
north of the State park area, if such land is 
needed for the park. August 11, 1964, sub- 
committee hearing. No further action this 


Congress. 

S. 2134: The bill directs that the trustee 
of Saxman, Alaska, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, shall convey 
to said city all right held by him to lands 
within the city which are unoccupied and 
not held in trust for an Indian or Eskimo. 
Introduced by Senators BarTLerr and 
GRUENING on September 10, 1963. July 23, 
1964, subcommittee hearing and ordered 
H.R. 8523 reported to the Senate, without 
3 in lieu of S. 2134. Public Law 


8. 2183: To terminate a restriction on 
use with respect to certain land previously 
conveyed to Fairbanks, Alaska, and to con- 
vey to such city the mineral rights in such 
land. Introduced by Senator BARTLETT on 
September 26, 1963. June 23, 1964, subcom- 
mittee hearing and ordered reported to full 
committee without amendment. June 29, 


Senate without amendment. Public Law 
88-409. 

S. 2249: To provide for the establishment 
of the Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore. 
The Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to establish and administer the Indiana 
Dunes National Lakeshore, which is to in- 
clude approximately 11,732 acres in Porter 
and LaPorte Counties, Ind., including the 
2,181 acre Indiana Dunes State Park. The 
area is notable for its picturesque, tree-cov- 
ered dunes, cattail marshes, and sandy 
beaches. The Secretary is authorized to ac- 
quire lands within the proposed boundaries, 
but his authority to acquire property by 
condemnation is suspended with regard to 
improved . He is to issue regula- 
tions giving standards for approval by him 
of zoning ordinances—standards aimed at 
preventing commercial corruption of the 
peautiful area. Owners of improved prop- 
erty will be allowed continued occupancy of 
if for noncommercial purposes for 25 years. 
But the Secretary may terminate such right 
at any time, if an occupant violated 
An 2 


vided for, with a life-span of 10 years. 
Secretary will appoint its members. Intro- 
duced by Senators Jackson, DOUGLAS, HARTKE, 
Baru, et al. March 5, 6, and 7, 1964, sub- 
committee hearings. Passed the Senate, 
September 29, 1964. 

S. 3015, HAYDEN: The bill authorizes and 
directs the Secretary of the Interior, subject 
to the conditions described below, to convey 
without monetary considerations to the 
Pascua Yaqui Association, Inc., all right, title, 
and interest of the United States in approxi- 
mately 202.76 acres of land. The Pasqua 
Yaqui Association shall use this property 
“only in accordance with its corporate pur- 
poses set out in its original articles of in- 
corporation” and shall hold title to such 
property for the common benefit of all the 
association’s members. The land is needed 
by the Yaqui community because of insur- 
mountable problems resulting from urban 
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encroachment. Companion measure H.R. 
6233 substituted for S. 3015, Passed the Sen- 
ate September 24, 1964. Became Private Law 
88-350. 

S. 2841, NxL sor: To authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to cooperate with the State 
of Wisconsin in the designation and admin- 
istration of the Ice Age National Scientific 
Reserve in the State of Wisconsin, and for 
other purposes. H.R. 1096 passed in lieu and 
became Public Law 88-655. 

S. 2326, CHURCH and JORDAN of Idaho: The 
Secretary of-the Interior is authorized to 
establish and administer the Nez Perce His- 
torical Park in Idaho, after he has made 
suitable land acquisitions, The Secretary 
may designate as the Nez Perce National His- 
toric Park “various component sites in Fed- 
eral and non-Federal ownership relating to 
the early Nez Perce, culture, the Lewis and 
Clark expedition, the Nez Perce War of 
1877, and such other sites” as will depict 
the role of this country in America’s west- 
ward expansion. He may acquire lands by 
donation or with donated funds and he may 
purchase 1,500 acres of land or less to ac- 
complish the purposes of the act. He may 
designate not to exceed 1,500 acres of In- 
dian trust lands for the site and may enter 
into cooperative agreements with property 
owners and with the State of Idaho. August 
18, 1964, subcommittee hearing. Field hear- 
ing at Lewiston, Idaho, on October 9, 1964. 

S. 2682, Case, PASTORE, PELL, and WI. 
Lans: The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to acquire by purchase, donation, 
or otherwise, not in excess of 281 acres of 
land necessary for the “proper administration 
and interpretation” of the Morristown Na- 
tional Historic Park in the State of New 
Jersey. The lands to be acquired are his- 
torically associated with the winter encamp- 
ment of George Washington's Continental 
Army in 1779-80; $281,000 is authorized to 
be appropriated for such acquisition. H.R. 
3396, companion measured passed Senate on 
September 8, 1964. Public Law 88-601. 

S. 3116, MIL xA: To establish the Lewis and 
Clark Trail Commission and for other pur- 
poses. H. R. 12289 was placed directly on 
Senate Calendar on September 24, 1964, and 
pessed the Senate the same day. Became 
Public Law 88-630. 

S. 2275: To revise the procedures estab- 
lished by the Hawali Statehood Act, Public 
Law 86-3, for the conveyance of certain lands 
to Hawail. The bill provides that whenever, 
after August 21, 1964, Federal lands which 
were ceded to or set aside for the United 
States by Hawaii are determined to be sur- 
plus property by the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services, they shall be conveyed to Ha- 
wali by said Administrator. No monetary 
consideration is to be involved. The need 
for the bill arises because without its enact- 
ment Hawaii would lose its residual interest 
in such lands. Introduced by Senators 
Inouye and Fonc on December 31, 1963. No- 
vember 12 and 13, 1963, subcommittee hear- 
ing. December 4, 1963, passed the Senate. 
December 16, 1963, passed the House. De- 
cember 23, 1963, approved. Public Law 88- 


233. 

S. 2419: Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to condemn certain property in the 
city of St. Augustine, Fla., within the bound- 
ary of Castillo de San Marcos National Mon- 
ument. The bill authorizes funds to be ap- 
propriated. Introduced by Senators Hor. 
LAND and SMaTHERS on January 10, 1964. 
June 22, 1964, subcommittee hearing. July 
29, 1964, full committee, executive. August 
3, 1964, passed the Senate. August 17, 1964, 
passed the House. Public Law 88-495. 

S. 2984: Authorizes an exchange of lands 
between the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Approximately 
10,000 acres of public lands now withdrawn 
and reserved for the Hanford project will be 
transferred to the AEC’s jurisdiction, and 
approximately 7,000 acres of project lands 
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previously acquired from non-Federal own- 

will become public domain lands. 
Introduced by Senators Jackson and Mac- 
NUSON on July 8, 1964, August 11, 1964, fay- 
orably reported by the subcommittee. Au- 
gust 17, 1964, executive session, ordered re- 
ported to the Senate. Reported by Senator 
JACKSON, with amendments. House passed 
H.R. 11960, which was placed on the Senate 
Calendar. August 18, 1964, S. 2984 passed the 
Senate. August 19, 1964, Senate rescinded its 
action of August 18, 1964, and passed HR. 
11960 in lieu of S. 2984. 


Senate joint resolutions referred to Public 
Lands Subcommittee 


Senate Joint Resolution 33, ANDERSON: To 
grant consent for an extension of 4 years of 
the Interstate Compact to Conserve Oil and 
Gas. Specifically, the resolution gives the 
consent of Congress for an extension of 4 
years, from September 1, 1963, to September 
1, 1967, of the Interstate Compact, which was 
originally signed in Dallas, Tex., on Febru- 
ary 16, 1935. Thirty States, accounting for 
an overwhelming proportion of ofl produc- 
tion are signees. Passed Senate August 19, 
1963. Became Public Law 88-115. 

Senate concurrent resolutions referred to 
the Public Lands Subcommittee 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 13: To iden- 
tify and mark the Lewis-Clark Trail from 
St. Louis to the Pacific Northwest. The re- 
solution states that it is the sense of Con- 
gress that the route of ‘the Lewis-Clark Ex- 
pedition of 1804-06 should be identified and 
marked. All agencies of the United States 
administering lands along the route should 
act together in the preservation and marking 
of the trail. All State and private agencies 
are invited to assist and cooperate. Intro- 
duced by Senator MLLER on January 28, 1963. 
August 2, 1963, subcommittee hearing. Au- 
gust 22, 1963, indefinitely postponed. House 
Concurrent Resolution 61 reported to full 
committee. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 40: To ex- 
press the sense of Congress in respect to the 
Lewis and Clark Trail from St. Louis, Mo., 
to the Pacific Northwest, The resolution is 
identical to House Concurrent Resolution 13, 
except that all States are not invited in No. 
40 to assure public access to the route of the 
expedition. Introduced by Senator BURDICK 
on May 9, 1963. August 2, 1963, subcommittee 
hearing. August 22, 1963, indefinitely post- 
poned. House Concurrent Resolution 61 re- 
ported to full committee. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 44: Similar 
to Nos. 13 and 40, except that the US. Ter- 
ritorial Expansion Memorial Commission is 
specifically authorized to cooperate in the 
project. Introduced by Senator BURDICK on 
May 16, 1963. August 2, 1963, subcommittee 
hearing. August 22, 1963, indefinitely post- 
poned. House Concurrent Resolution 61 re- 
ported to the full committee. 

House bills referred to Public Lands 

Subcommittee 

H.R. 277: To extend for 5 years the time 
for the Nevada-Colorado River Commission 
to submit its plan for development of certain 
areas of public land previously authorized 
for purchase, and to extend for 10 years the 
time limit to make this purchase, by amend- 
ing the act of April 22,1960. March 18, 1963, 
passed the House. April 11, 1963, passed the 
Senate. April 26, 1963, enacted. Public Law 
88-15. 

H.R. 976: To authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to acquire and add certain lands to 
the Salem Maritime National Historic Site in 
Massachusetts. Specifically, the bill provides 
for the acquisition by the Secretary of the 
17th century Narbomne House in Salem. 
Mass., and for its administration as part of 
the Salem Maritime National Historic Site. 
This house is historically significant, being 
one of the three houses in Salem known to 
have been built before 1675. July 8, 1963. 


1964 


Passed the House. October 8, 1963, sub- 
committee hearing and reported to full 
committee with recommendations. Novem- 
ber 21, 1963, additional hearing by subcom- 
mittee. November 27, 1963, passed the Sen- 
ate. December 12, 1963, approved. Public 
Law 88-199. 

H.R, 988: To authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to acquire the Graff House site for 
inclusion in Independence National His- 
torical Park. The site's historical signifi- 
cance arises from the fact that Thomas Jef- 
ferson wrote the Declaration of Independence 
in the Graff House. December 2, 1963, passed 
the House. August 1, 1964, passed the Sen- 
ate, amended. August 21, 1964, approved. 
Public Law 88-477. 

H.R. 439: Provides that the Secretary of 
the Interior may acquire certain lands in 

„Calif., and establish the John Muir 
National Historic Sjte thereon. The esti- 
Mated costs involved are as follows: (1) Cost 
ot acquisition, $169,000; (2) cost of restora- 
tion and improvements, $128,000. The au- 
thorization for these purposes is $300,000. 
August 3, 1964, passed the House. August 
11. 1964, heard and favorably reported to 
the full committee. August 17, 1964, execu- 
tive session. Ordered reported to the Sen- 
ate, August 19, 1964, passed the Senate. 
Public Law 88-547. 

H.R. 1087: Clears title for certain owners 
in Heyburn, Idaho, where the United States 
may have some claim to the streets, even 
though the plots have all been patented. 
Releases any right, title, or interest of the 
United States and repeals the reverter clause 
that required the land's use for public pur- 
Poses. April 1, 1963, passed House. April 
11. 1963, passed Senate. April 26, 1963, en- 
acted. Public Law 88-14. 

HR. 1544: To authorize suit against the 
United States by the Forman's of Maricopa 
County, Ariz., in order to quiet title to nine 
acres disputed as to claim by the Salt River 
Federal redamation project and Mr. Forman. 
Both purchased the same area in good falth 
due to a confusion about the rights acquired 
from the Grand Canal Co. April 2, 1963, 
Passed House. April 11, 1963, passed Senate. 
April 26, 1963, enacted. Private Law 88-1. 

H.R. 1892: The bill provides for the repeal 


Of the act of October 22, 1919 (41 Stat. 293;. 


43 U.S.C. 351-355, 357-360). [The Pittman 
Act.] The Pittman Act authorized grants 
Sf certain public lands in Nevada. The act 
has failed to serve its purpose of encouraging 

reclamation of lands, as only three eco- 
nomie farm units have been developed in the 
last 40 years. March 18, 1963, passed House. 
June 23, 1964, hearing by subcommittee and 
Ordered re to full committee without 
amendment. July 29, 1964, ful: committee, 
executive. August 1, 1964, passed the Sen- 
Ate. August 11, 1964, enacted. Public Law 
88-417. 

HR. 2291: To reinstate the homestead 
Claim of L. S. Cass, waiving the time require- 
ments, because his entry was accepted on 
land that was actually unavailable at the 
time and so was then canceled. But the land 
(on which he had made improvements) 
again became available, and so he is to be 
Siven first chance to develop it, fulfilling the 
Andulrements within a reasonable time. 

Pril 2, 1963, passed House. April 11. 1963, 
Passed Senate. April 26, 1963, enacted. Pri- 
Vate Law 88-2. 
pem 2294: To authorize the sale of land 
ti Alaska to Mrs. Beltz, subject to the reten- 

on of mineral rights by the United States 
and subject to outstanding gravel permits 

rights-of-way, and payment of the 

tees. Her husband's death had pre- 

Vented them from fulfilling the residence 
requirements. The survey shall be without 
Cost to Mrs. Beltz. April 2, 1963, passed 
House. April 11, 1963, passed Senate. 

Pril 26, 1965, enacted. Private Law 88-3. 

R. 2461: Provides for the sale of lands 

Henderson Nev., to the city for fair market 
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value. TheSe public lands of 15,000 acres 
will help the orderly growth of the city. 
Legislation is needed because the public land 
sale law does not permit sales of this size. 
In setting the fair value, the Secretary shall 
use the effective date of this act. June 6, 


1963, House. July 11, 1963, passed 
Senate. July 22, 1963, enacted. Public Law 
88-73. 


H.R. 2942: Directs the Secretary of the 
Interior to adjudicate a claim to certain land 
in Marengo County, Ala. Specifically, the 
claim is that of Mr. B, A. Cogle to 234.90 acres 
of public lands. Need for the bill arises from 
the fact that the Color of Title Act Umits 
conveyances to any one claimant to 160 acres. 
Thus Mr. Cogle cannot apply for title to the 
234.90 acres since he already holds 160 acres, 
Enactment of the bill would allow the Secre- 
tary to adjudicate the claim notwithstanding 
the acreage limitation. July 9, 1963, passed 
House. July 22, 1963, subcommittee hear- 
ing. July 23, 1963, further report requested 
from Interior. 

H.R. 3574: Authorized the Air Force to ex- 
tend the withdrawal and reservation it has 
had since 1956 at Cuddeback Lake Range in 
California for 10 years with the designated 
further extension of another 5 years before 
It would have to come up for another legis- 
lative review for the purpose of gunnery prac- 
tice. April 22, 1963, passed House. June 
19, 1963, passed Senate. June 21, 1963, en- 
acted. Public Law 88-46. 

H. R. 3887: Authorized the Secretary of the 
Interior to accept 525 acres of land from the 
State of North Carolina for a scenic entrance 
to the Park’s Cataloochee area. Need arises 
from the fact that although 5 million people 
visit the park each year, lack of an adequate 
entrance road prevents this park from being 
accessible to most of the visiting public. 
May 6, 1963, passed House. August 2, 1963, 
subcommittee hearing. August 28, 1963, 
passed Senate. September 9, 1963, approved. 
Public Law 88-120. (Note: See Nos. 21 and 
22 for H.R. 4152 and HR. 4588. See No. 25 
for H.R. 4149 and No. 29 for H.R. 4018.) 

HR. 5159: Authorizes and directs that 
certain lands exclusively administered by 
the Secretary of the Interior be classified in 
order to provide for their disposal or interim 
management under principles of multiple 
use and to produce a sustained yield of 
products and services. The Secretary is to 
develop and promulgate regulations con- 

criteria by which he will determine 
which lands shall be disposed of and which 
shall be retained for multiple use in Federal 
ownership, under the control of the Bureau 
of Land Management. If the lands so classi- 
fied are in tracts in excess of 2,860 acres, the 
Secretary must give public notice at least 
60 days before taking the proposed action, 
i.e., before selling the lands. 

The need for HR. 5159 arises because no 
previous act sets forth any range manage- 
ment objectives or guidelines for public land 
administration. April 6, 1964, passed the 
House. June 29, 1964, subcommittee hear- 
ing. July 29, 1964, full committee executive 
and ordered reported to the Senate amended. 
Passed as amended on August 21, 1964. Pub- 
lic Law 88-607. 

H.R. 52222: Provides for the withdrawal 
and reservation for the Department of the 
Navy of certain public lands of the United 
States at Chorolate Mountain Gunnery 
Range, Imperial County, Calif., for defense 
purposes. 132,572 acres will be withdrawn. 
June 6, 1963, passed House. July 22, 1963, 
subcommittee hearing. August 28, 1963, 
passed Senate. September 6, 1963, approved. 
Public Law 88-119. 

H.R. 5302: To direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to convey certain lands in the New- 
ton area, Calif., to Clarence J. Wilder. The 
lands are near Placerville, Calif., and con- 
tain approximately 3 acres, Conveyance will 
be made upon payment of the fair market 
value of the land. December 17, 1963, passed 
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House. June 23, 1964, subcommittee hearing 
and ordered reported to full committee, 
without amendment. July 29, 1964, full 
committee, executive, and ordered reported 
to Senate, without amendment. August 1, 
1964, passed the Senate. August 13, 1964, 
enacted. Private Law 88-281. 

H.R. 5498: Provides temporary authority 
for the sale of certain public lands. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior is authorized and di- 
rected to dispose of public lands which he 
has classified for disposal under H.R. 5159. 
Testimony has shown that such lands are 
required for the growth of communities or 
that they are valuable for “residential, com- 
mercial, industrial, or public uses." Ninety- 
day notice must be given to the local gov- 
erning body before sale. Only lands classi- 
fled for disposal under regularized procedures 
may be sold. April 6, 1964, passed House. 
Passed Senate (amended). June 29, 1964, 
subcommittee hearing. July 31, 1964, full 
committee, executive, and ordered reported 
to Senate, without amendment. August 17, 
1964, full committee reconsidered action of 
July 31, amended the bill and again ordered 
it reported to the Senate. August 21, 1964, 
passed the Senate, amended. Public Law 
88-608. 

H.R. 5514: Directs the Secretary of the In- 
terior to sell certain public lands in the State 
of Arizona, namely 160 acres of public lands 
to the Kaibab Lumber Co. The company 
cannot obtain financing for the development 
of its facilities unless it has title to the 
land, which is not required for any Federal 

rogram. The company is willing to pay 
fair market value, but the Secretary has no 
authority to sell it. March 17, 1964, passed 
House. June 25, 1964, passed Senate. July 
7, 1964, approved. Private Law 88-252. 

H.R. 6118: Amends the act providing for 
the admission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union, Alaska may now exercise its right 
of selection of Federal lands for community 
expansion purposes in tracts of not less than 
160 acres, rather than the 5,760-acre limi- 
tation of the Statehood Act. The need for 
this change arises from the fact that 5,760- 
acre blocks are in many cases unnecessary 
for community expansion purposes, and may 
prove unsound utilization of public lands. 
The 160 acres is considered a reasonable 
minimum. October 8, 1963, approved. Pub- 
lic Law 88-135. 

HR. 6218: The bill extends by no more 
than 3 years the time within which desert- 
land entry holders in the lower Palo Verde 
Mesa, Riverside, Calif., may complete the 
reclamation and cultivation of their entries. 
If the entryman can show adequate financing, 
he may have up to 3 additional years of fur- 
ther extension. The need arises from the 
fact that financing has been unavailable for 
these entrymen. ‘July 8, 1963, passed House. 
July 22, 1963, hearing by subcommittee. Re- 
ported to the Senate September 29, 1964. 
Passed Senate September 30, 1964. Became 
Public Law 88-645. 

H.R. 6756: Revised the boundaries of Meso 
Verde National Park, Colo. October 7, 1963, 
passed the House. November 27, 1963, sub- 
committee hearing. December 16, 1963, 
passed Senate. December 23, 1963, approved. 
Public Law 88-325. 

HR. 8070: For the establishment of a 
Public Land Law Review Commission to 
study existing laws and procedures relating 
to the administration of the public lands of 
the United States. The purpose is to permit 
a comprehensive review of the policies ap- 
plicable to the use, management, and dis- 
position of the public domain lands of the 
United States. The need for the Commis- 
sion has arisen because (1) the public land 
laws of the United States have developed 
over a long period of years through acts of 
Congress not fully correlated with each other; 
(2) those laws may be inadequate to 
meet the present and future needs of the 
American people; and (3) administration of 
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the public lands and the laws relating there- 
to has been divided among several Federal 
agencies. March 10, 1964, passed House. 
June 29, 1964, hearing by subcommittee. 
July 31, 1964, full committee, executive, and 
ordered reported to Senate with amendments. 
August 15, 1964, reported to the Senate by 
Mr. Bx with amendments. Passed Senate 
September 3, 1964. Became Public Law 88- 
606 


H.R. 4152: Authorized the Secretary of the 
Interior to accept a donation of 6 acres of 
land in Houghton, Mich., for use as part of 
the administrative headquarters site of the 
Isle Royale National Park. There is a defi- 
nite need for housing accommodations for 
seven employees and their families. May 6, 
1968, passed House. September 11, 1963, 
subcommittee hearing. No further action. 

H.R. 4588: Provides for the withdrawal and 
reservation for the Department of the Navy 
of certain public lands at Mojave B Aerial 
Gunnery Range, San Bernardino County, 
Calif., for defense purposes. The withdrawal 
entails 306,555 acres of land. May 6, 1963, 
passed the House. July 22, 1963, subcom- 
mittee hearing. October 21, 1963, passed the 
Senate. October 29, 1963, approved. Public 
Law 88-161. 

H.R. 7096: Authorizes the exchange of two 
pieces of property in Philadelphia, one piece 
of 15,700 square feet under the National Park 
Service, and another of 9,300 square feet 
under the Philadelphia Redevelopment Au- 
thority. The Park Service property is used 
for administrative purposes in the Independ- 
ence National Historical Park, but is “in- 
adequate and poorly located for these pur- 
poses.” The PRA’s land has two substantial 
buildings on it and would suit the Park 
Service’s needs much better. The lands are 
of approximately equal value. May 18, 1964, 
passed the House, August 18, 1964, subcom- 
mittee . September 8, 1964, passed 
the Senate. Public Law, 88-604. 

H.R. 2753: To disclaim any title of the 
United States to certain real property in 
Modoc County, Calif. May 7, 1963, passed 
the House. September 24, 1964, passed the 
Senate. Became Public Law 88-626. 

H.R. 8523: Authorizes the trustee of the 
city of Saxman, Alaska, under the direction 
of the of the Interior, to sell the 
328 acres of land within Saxman that are 
unoccupied and not held in trust for an 
Indian or Eskimo under existing law. The 
bill is n for the development of the 
State of Alaska and its transition to full 
statehood, and the Interior Department has 
maintained that the townsite trustee does not 
have such authority to sell this land other- 
wise. April 6, 1964, passed the House. July 
31, 1964, reported to Senate, without amend- 
ment. August 1, 1964, passed the Senate. 
Public Law 88-429. 

H.R. 8654: The bill “will release the min- 
eral reservation retained by the United States 
in 1.2 acres of land previously conveyed to 
the city of Fairbanks, Alaska,” and “remove 
the restriction that prohibits the use of the 
land for other than school purposes.” The 
Geological Survey of the Interior Department 
reports that the land is not valuable for min- 
eral development, but the mineral reservation 
blocks financing for a residential develop- 
ment under urban renewal. April 6, 1964, 
passed House. August 1, 1964, passed the 
Senate. August 10, 1964, enacted. Public 
Law 88-409. 

H.R. 4149: The bill “provides procedures to 
assure that scrip holders will have a reason- 
able selection of public lands from which to 
choose in satisfying rights they hold.” It 
also provides that a cash settlement will be 
effected, “if these rights are not exercised 
by January 1, 1970, or in the case of soldiers 
additional homestead claims, by January 1, 
1975.“ All scrip will be retired under this 
legislation by January 1, 1975. April 6, 1964, 
passed the House. August 11, 1964, sub- 
committee hearing and favorably reported. 
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August 17, 1964, executive session and or- 
dered reported to the Senate. Passed Senate 
August 18, 1964. Public Law 88-543. 

H.R. 3071, companion bill of S. 117: The 
bill provides for the establishment of Fort 
Larned as a national historic site in Pawnee 
County, Kans. August 3, 1964, passed House. 
June 22, 1964, subcommittee hearings. Au- 
gust 17, 1964, executive session, ordered re- 
ported to the Senate. Passed Senate August 
18, 1964. Public Law 88-541. 

H.R. 8135: Provides for the establishment 

and administration of public recreational fa- 
cilities at the Sanford Reservoir area, Ca- 
nadlan River project, Texas. The bill au- 
thorizes an appropriation of $1,100,000 for 
recreational purposes. Need for the bill 
arises from the fact that, although the 1950 
Sanford Reservoir Act included recreation as 
& project purpose, there is no authority for 
making the cost nonreimbursable. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior will develop a recre- 
ation plan for the reservoir, and will con- 
struct and operate basic public outdoor 
recreational facilities. August 11, 1964, sub- 
committee hearing and ordered reported to 
full committee. August 17, 1964, reported 
to the Senate by Mr. Jackson, without 
amendment. August 18, 1964, passed the 
Senate. Public Law 88-536. 
HR. 931: The bill authorized the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish the Allegheny 
Portage Railroad National Historic Site in 
Blair and Cambria Counties and the Johns- 
town Flood National Memorial in Cambria 
County, Pa., and to maintain them as units 
of the national park system. The railroad, 
built in 1831-34, used inclined planes to 
overcome a 1,400-foot rise between Hollidays- 
burg and Blair's Gap and played an im- 
portant role in the development of the trans- 
Appalachian region. August 3, 1964, passed 
the House. August 11, 1964, subcommittee 
hearing. August 17, 1964, executive session; 
ordered reported to the Senate. 

Significant facts: (1) The Secretary is au- 
thorized: to acquire up to 950 acres of land; 
(2) cost of acquisition and development, $2 
million; (3) annual ting costs, approx- 
imately $75,000. Public Law 88-546. 

H.R. 4018: Authorized the Secretary of the 
Interior to acquire without cost the home 
of Augustus Saint Gaudens at Cornish, N.H., 
and other buildings and lands associated 
with it. He is authorized to establish said 
area as the Saint-Gaudens National Historic 
Site. The bill further provides for the ac- 
ceptance of a gift of $100,000 or more which 
the present owners of the property expect to 
donate. Augustus Saint-Gaudens was “one 
of the most important figures in American 
cultural history and one of the great sculp- 
tors of his day. August 3, 1964, passed the 
House. August 11, 1964, subcommittee hear- 
ing. August 17, 1964, executive session and 
reported to the Senate August 17, 1964. Pub- 
lic Law 88-543. 


House joint resolutions referred to Public 
Lands Subcommittee 


(1) House Joint Resolution 180: Author- 
izes the continued use of certain lands with- 
in the Sequoia National Park by portions of 
an existing hydroelectric project. The reso- 
lution is needed to extend a permit held since 
1912 by Southern California Edicon Co., for a 
hydroelectric plant within Sequoia National 
Park. The waters are diverted and used in 
the Kaweah No. 3 powerhouse and returned 
to the river, all this taking place within the 
park. It would be extended only till 1974, 
August, to allow the extensive review de- 
sirable after the long run of the previous 4- 
year lease. April 22, 1963, passed House. 
June 19, 1963, passed Senate. June 21, 1963, 
enacted. Public Law 88-47. 

House concurrent resolutions referred to 
Public Lands Subcommittee 


(1) House Concurrent Resolution 61: Ex- 
presses the sense of Congress with respect to 
the Lewis and Clark trail from St. Louis, Mo., 
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to the Pacific Northwest. The purpose is to 
promote the enjoyment of the Lewis and 
Clark trail of 1804-06 with accessibility, clear 
marking, and protection through the Gov- 
ernment agencies that have jurisdiction over 
any portion of the trail and by encouraging 
the private interests to care for the route 
where it crosses their land or State or local 
government lands. May 20, 1963, passed the 
House. August 2, 1963, subcommittee hear- 
ing. August 28, 1963, passed Senate. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMA- 
TION, FRANK E. MOSS, CHAIRMAN 


The Irrigation and Reclamation Subcom- 
mittee considered and acted upon many 
measures providing for the construction and 
development of much needed water resources 
projects. A number of specific projects in 
several States were authorized as a result of 
our committee's deliberations. As the 88th 
Congress came to a close, there were impor- 
tant projects reported by our committee, but 
on which final congressional action had not 
been taken. Our committee will begin im- 
mediate consideration of these proposals in 
the 89th Congress. 

The measures which were before the sub- 
committee follow: 

S. 26, Mr. Moss: Authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Dixie project, Utah. The Dixie 
project would be a multipurpose develop- 
ment in the Virgin River Basin in Washing- 
ton County in southwestern Utah. It would 
provide for supplemental irrigation water to 
9,445 acres of developed land and for a full 
irrigation supply to 11,615 acres of presently 
day land. It would also provide for the pro- 
duction of electric energy, furnish municipal 
water supplies, etc. Introduced by Senator 
Moss. October 30, 1963, passed the Senate, 
amended. Public Law 88-565. 

S. 46, Mr. ANDERSON: Provides that the cost 
of certain investigations by the Bureau of 
Reclamation shall be nonreimbursable. Spe- 
cifically, the investigations are preauthoriza- 
tion studies of potential reclamation projects 
for the Secretary of the Interior. Passed the 
Senate, amended on August 28, 1963. 

S. 178: Authorizes the construction of the 
Garrison diversion unit, Missouri River Basin 
project, North Dakota, by the Secretary of 
the Interior, The bill is deemed of great im- 
portance to North Dakota and the Missouri 
River Basin. Introduced by Senators BUR- 
DICK, YOUNG, and MoGovern. February 18, 
1964, passed Senate, amended. Approved by 
House Interior Committee. Died in House 
Rules Committee. 

S. 283: Amends the Small Reclamation 
Projects Act of 1956. The bill is designed 
to (1) increase the present athorization 
ceiling from $100 to $200 million; (2) pro- 
vide that where an interest charge is re- 
quired on any portion of the proposed works, 
it would be in conformity with the 1958 
Water Supply Act; (3) permit the Secretary 
of the Interior to advance up to half the 
funds needed for planning a project. There 
exists an urgent need that this program 
be extended to accommodate applications 
and to make Public Law 984 more effec- 
tive. Introduced by Senators Moss et al. 
Passed Senate amended, October 17, 1963. 
No action by House committee. 

S. 351: To authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Auburn-Folsom south unit, Ameri- 
can River division, Central Valley project, 
California, under Federal reclamation laws. 
The purpose is to increase the supply of 
water available for irrigation and other bene- 
ficial uses in the Central Valley. The prin- 
cipal works in the unit will be three dams, 
including the Auburn Dam, the Auburn 
Reservoir, a hydropowerplant, canals, and di- 
version works. Introduced by Senators Engle 
and Kuck. to Senate witb 
amendments, July 31, 1964. 

S. 388: Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
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tain the mid-State reclamation project, 
Nebraska. The purpose is to include the 
Nebraska mid-State unit in the Missouri 
River project so that the two may be inte- 
grated, physically and financially. An as- 
Sured water supply to the Platte River Val- 
ley ls seen as essential to the economy and 
growth of the area. This project would 
Provide a regulated gravity and well com- 
bination water supply for 140,000 acres of 
land, as well as producing flood control, 
recreation, and fish and wildlife benefits. 
Introduced by Senators Hruska and CUR- 
Tis. Passed the Senate, amended, June 29, 
1964. 

S. 502: To preserve the jurisdiction of the 
Congress over construction of hydroelectric 
projects on the Colorado River below Glen 
Canyon Dam. The purpose would be achieved 
by preventing the FPC from issuing licenses 
or permits for the construction of power fa- 
cilities on the Colorado River between Lake 
Mead and Glen Canyon until December 31, 
1964. The Committee feels that it is essen- 
tial that Congress not be deprived of full 
freedom of action in this area. Introduced 
by Senators Hayden, Bible, Engle, Cannon, 
Anderson, and Moss. Public Law 88-491. 

S. 614: The bill provides that the Secretary 
of the Interior may make 50,000 acre-feet of 
Water available for the initial filling of a 
Permanent pool in the Cochiti Reservoir, 
N. Mex., and such water to come from the 
San Juan-Chama unit of the Colorado River 
Storage project. After the pool has been 
filled, the Secretary may divert 5,000 acre-feet 
annually into the reservoir to offset evap- 
Oration and to make the reservoir useful for 
fish and wildlife and recreational purposes. 
The House committee found an urgent need 
in the area for additional fish and wildlife 
Mexico, and such water to come from the 
and recreational facilities. Introduced by 
Senators ANDERSON and MecHEM. Passed the 
Senate, June 19, 1963. Passed the House 
amended, March 16, 1964. Approved, Public 
Law 88-293, March 28, 1964. 

S. 638: Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to modify the repayment contract 
With the Grand Valley Water Users Associa- 
tion by deducting from such obligation the 
Unaccrued construction charges in the 
amount of $109,158.19 and by crediting to 
the organization’s next annual installment 
$4,531.93. Introduced by Senators ALLotr 
and Dominick. 

S. 770: Provides for the construction, op- 
eration, and maintenance of the Savery-Pot 
Hook Federal reclamation project, Colorado- 
Wyoming, the Bostwick Park Federal recla- 
mation project, Colorado, and the Fruitland 
Mesa Federal reclamation project, Colorado, 
as participating projects under the Colorado 
River Storage Project Act. Said act is 
amended to include these three projects, and 

amount authorized in the act to be ap- 
Propriated is increased by $46,795,000 for con- 
Struction costs. The projects are to be con- 
Structed and operated according to the 
engineering plans set out in the reports of 
the Secretary of the Interior to the 87th and 
88th Congresses. Introduced by Senators 
Statrso and Atuorr. Ordered reported to 
the Senate (H.R. 3672) August 17, 1964. 
Public Law 88-568. 

S. 793: Establishes the conservation inter- 
Ssts as the most important use of the Tule 
Lake-Klamath water areas. These national 
Wildlife refuges serve as the center section 
Of the international flyway, and the mainte- 
nance of the water levels must remain at a 
certain high level for the health of the birds. 
But any water which can be spared shall be 
used by the agriculturists. An additional 
6,891 acres of public land shall be added to 

areas. Introduced by Senators Kuchel, 
Robertson, Engle, Jackson, et al. Passed the 
House, amended, April 20, 1964. Senate dis- 
“grees with House amendments. Conferees 
appointed, May 7, 1964. Public Law 88-567. 
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S. 851: The Secretary of the Interior is al- 
lowed to market the power from Amistad 
Dam on the Rio Grande in coordination with 
the present system for the better use of all 
the power. He may dispose of the power and 
may cause to be constructed the integrating 
transmission lines, with the sister project, 
Falcon Dam. Introduced by Senator ANDER- 
son, November 27, 1963. Senate acted on 
H.R. 4062, companion bill, S. 851 indef- 
nitely postponed. 

S. 982: Permits the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to continue to deliver water to lands in 
the third division, Riverton reclamation 
project, Wyoming.. Introduced by Senators 
McGee and Simpson on March 4, 1963. 
House passed H.R. 4423, April 1, 1963. Public 
Law 88-10. (S. 982 laid aside in favor of 
H.R. 4423.) 

S. 1111: Provides for the optimum devel- 
opment of the Nation's natural resources 
through the coordinated planning of water 
and related land resources, by means of the 
establishment of a water resources council 
and river basin commissions, and by provid- 
ing financial assistance to the States in or- 
der to increase State participation in such 
planning. The Council will conduct studies 
on the adequacy of the Nation's water sup- 
plies, on the relation of regional or river 
basin plans and programs to the require- 
ments of larger regions of the Nation, and 
on the adequacy of existing and proposed 
policies and programs, Introduced by Sena- 
tors ANDERSON, et al. December 4, 1963, 
passed the Senate. September 12, 1964, re- 
ported to the House, amended. Died in 
House Rules Committee. 

S. 1123: Provides for the construction of 
the Lower Teton division of the Teton Basin 
Federal reclamation project, Idaho. The 
project will consist of Fremont Dam, reser- 
voir, and powerplant; of a conveyance sys- 
tem and 40 ground water wells; and of 
works to serve the dry lands. Introduced by 
Senators CHURCH and Jorpan of Idaho. June 
30, 1964, passed the Senate with committee 
amendments. August 17, 1964, passed the 
House, amended. Public Law 88-583. 

S. 1186: Amends the act authorizing the 
Crooked River Federal reclamation project 
to provide for the irrigation of additional 
lands. Introduced by Senators Morse and 
NEUBERGER. June 29, 1964, passed the Sen- 
ate, amended. September 1, 1964, passed the 
House, amended. Public Law 88-598. 

S. 1275: To clarify the relationship of in- 
terests of the United States and of the States 
in the use of the waters of certain streams. 
The bill provides that the withdrawal or res- 
ervation of surveyed or unsurveyed lands, 
hereafter or heretofore made, shall not af- 
fect any right to the use of water acquired 
pursuant to State law either before or after 
the establishment of such withdrawal or 
reservation. Introduced by Senator KucHEL 
et al. Subcommittee hearings were held on 
March 10, 11, 12, and 13, 1964. No further 
action was taken. 

S. 1299: The Secretary of the Interior is 
directed to defer without interest the collec- 
tion of irrigation, operation, and mainte- 
mance charges of the Eden Valley irrigation 
district, Wyo., due for the last one-half year 
of the calendar year 1964, with certain provi- 
sions. Introduced by Senators McGee and 
Smuupson. October 21, 1963, passed the Sen- 
ate, amended, March 16, 1964, passed the 


House, amended. Public Law 88-291. 


S. 1584, Moss: Approves a contract nego- 
tiated with the Newton Water Users’ Asso- 
ciation, Utah, by the Secretary of the Interior 
and authorizes its execution. The contract 
extends the period for repayment of the 
reimbursable construction cost of the Newton 
project and establishes a variable repayment 
schedule. Introduced by Senator Moss. Oc- 
tober 21, 1963, passed the Senate. Passed 
House May 18, 1964. Became Public Law 
88-314. 
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S. 1658, HAYDEN and GOLDWATER: To au- 
thorize, construct, operate, and maintain the 
Central Arizona project, Arizona-New Mex- 
ico, and for other purposes. The main pur- 
poses of the bill are: (1) To augment the 
existing water supply in the Lower Colorado 
River Basin; (2) to remove the threats of 
water shortages in the area; and (3) to se- 
cure to Arizona, California, and Nevada the 
shares of the river apportioned to them by 
the Supreme Court; namely, 2,800,000; 4,400,- 
000; and 300,000 acre-feet respectively. In- 
troduced by Senators HAYDEN and GOLDWATER, 
August 6, 1964, reported to the Senate, as 
amended. 

S. 1687: Approves the January 1963 reclas- 
sification of land of the Big Flat unit of the 
Missoula Valley project, Montana, and au- 
thorizes the modification of the repayment 
contract with the Big Fiat irrigation district. 
The purpose of the bill is to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to negotiate and 
execute with the Big Flat irrigation district 
an amendatory contract which would reduce 
the construction charge obligation of the 
district by $7,190. Introduced by Senators 
MANSFIELD and METCALF. October 21, 1963, 
passed the Senate. May 18, 1964, passed the 
House. Public Law 88-315. 

S. 2035; Reauthorizes the Riverton exten- 
sion unit, Missouri River Basin project to 
include all of the Riverton reclamation proj- 
ect except the Muddy Ridge area. Further, 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
negotiate and execute an amendatory repay- 
ment contract with the Midvale irrigation 
district. This contract is to extend the re- 
payment period for water users and to reduce 
the amount to be paid in any year by the 
Midvale irrigation district. Introduced by 
Senator McGee. October 29 and 30, 1963, 
there were subcommittee hearings held. No 
further action necessary as H.R. 8171 passed 
in lieu. 

S. 2053: Provides for the acquisition or- 
rights-of-way for Canals and ditches by the 
Secretary of the Interior through purchase 
or eminent domain proceedings. The ac- 
quisitions pertain to Federal reclamation 
projects under the act of June 17, 1902. 
Introduced. by Senators Bible, Burdick, 
Engle, and McGee. April 1, 1964, subcom- 
mittee hearing. Passed companion measure 
HR. 130. (Public Law 88-561.) 

S. 2447: Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Whitestone Coulee unit of the 
Okanogan-Similkameen division, Chief 
Joseph Dam project, Washington. The plan 
of development proposed includes a new di- 
version dam, a canal and siphon, a natural 
lake, a dike, small pumping plants, and ex- 
pansion of a distribution system. This proj- 
ect would insure an adequate future water 
supply for the area. Introduced by Senators 
JACKSON and MacNuson. March 6, 1964, 
passed the Senate. September 1, 1964, passed 
the House, amended. September 18, 1964, 
became Public Law 88-599. 


S. 2493: Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to determine that certain costs of 
operating and maintaining Banks Lake and 
Potholes reservoir on the Columbia Basin 
project for recreational purposes are non- 
reimbursable. The bill is intended as an in- 
terim arrangement pending complete de- 
development of the Columbia Basin project. 
The committee believes that it is both in- 
consistent with long-standing policy and in- 
appropriate to include in the water charges 
of these districts the cost of pumping in 
additional water to reduce reservoir fluctua- 
tions. Introduced by Senators Jackson and 
MAGNUSON. March 6, 1964, passed the Sen- 
ate. - 

S. 2533: Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Manson unit, Chelan division, Chief 
Joseph Dam project, Washington. The pur- 
pose of the bill is to rehabilitate, improve, 
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and enlarge in the existing district in central 
Washington the 20-mile water collection 
system and the distribution system. Intro- 
duced by Senators Jackson and MAGNUSON. 
June 25, 1964 passed the Senate, amended. 
June 29, 1964 reevaluation satement from 
the Department of the Interior. 

S. 2630: Amends the act of June 12, 1948, 
in order to provide for the construction, op- 
eration, and maintenance of the Kennewick 
division extension, Yakima project, Wash- 
ington. The purpose is to bring an addi- 
tional 6,300 acres of land under irrigation in 
the Columbia River Valley in the southern 
part of Washington by providing for the nec- 
essary additional works. Introduced by Sen- 
ators JacKSON and Macnuson. June 25, 1964 
passed the Senate amended. 

S. 3053: Amends the act of March 10, 1964, 
by substituting the figures “$3,200,000” for 
the figures 32.000.000.“ The act of March 
10 provides $2 million to buy out settlers of 
the third division of the Riverton project 
who wanted to sell their holdings at the ap- 
praised price. Introduced by Senators Mc- 
Gre and Stmpson. August 19, 1964, reported 
to the Senate. August 21, 1964, indefinitely 
postponed. H.R. 12128 passed in lieu. 
Senate joint resolutions referred to Irriga- 

tion and Reclamation Subcommittee 

Senate Joint Resolution 6: Cancels any 
unpaid reimbursable construction costs of 
the Wind River Indian irrigation project, 
Wyoming, chargeable against non-Indian 
lands of such irrigation project. Introduced 
by Senator McGre. August 20, 1964, passed 
the Senate amended. 

Senate Joint Resolution 49: Authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to carry out a 
continuing program to reduce nonbeneficial 
consumptive use of water in the Pecos River 
Basin, in New Mexico and Texas. The pur- 
pose of the resolution is to prevent further 
decreases in the area's water supply and to 
increase and protect such water for munici- 
pal, industrial, recreational, and agricultural 
uses. Introduced by Senators ANDERSON, 
YARBOROUGH, and MecHEM. October 22, 1963, 
passed the Senate, amended. August 17, 
1964, passed the House, amended. Public 
Law 88-594. 

House bills referred to Irrigation and 
Reclamation Subcommittee 


H.R. 130: Provides for payment of compen- 
sation, including severance damages, for 
rights-of-way acquired by the United States 
in connection with reclamation projects the 
construction of which began after January 
1, 1961. As amended, the bill is applicable 
to ditches and canals. December 2, 1963, 

the House. August 21, 1964, passed 
the Senate. Public Law 88-561. 

H.R. 131: Assures the renewal of some mu- 
nicipal, domestic, and industrial water sup- 
ply contracts, if the water taken from the 
Federal reclamation projects is beneficially 
used. April 1, 1963, passed the House. June 
19, 1963, passed the Senate. Public Law 88- 
44. 


H.R. 641: To approve an order of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior canceling and de- 
ferring certain irrigation charges, eliminat- 
ing certain tracts of non-Indian-owned land 
under the Wapato Indian irrigation project, 
W. The bill is needed to com- 
plete action taken by the Secretary with re- 

to the Wapato project under au- 
thority of the act of June 22, 1936. May 20, 
1963, passed the House. October 21, 1963, 
passed the Senate. Public Law 88-159. 

HR. 2821: Readjusts the Grand Valley 
Water Users Association's contract in Colo- 
rado by reducing the amount they owe for 
unaccrued construction charges by $109,- 
158.19 for the 1,366.2 acres which have just 
been reclassified as permanently unproduc- 
tive, and by crediting their next installment 
with $4,531.93 after the construction costs 
already paid on 123.6 acres of canceled farm 
units in the above acreage. This makes dis- 
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posal of the land more economically feasible. 
March 18, 1963, passed House. June 17, 1963, 
passed the Senate. Public Law 88-43. 

H.R. 3672: To provide for the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the 
Savery-Pot Hook, Bostwick Park, and Fruit- 
land Mesa participating reclamation proj- 
ects under the Colorado River Storage Proj- 
ect Act. August 3, 1964, passed the House. 
August 20, 1964, passed the Senate amended. 
Public Law 88-568. 

H.R. 4062: Amends the act authorizing the 
transmission and disposition by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior of electric energy gen- 
erated at Falcon Dam on the Rio Grande to 
authorize him also to market power gener- 
ated at Amistad Dam on the Rio Grande. 
The bill further provides authority to con- 
struct necessary transmission lines to inte- 
grate the power facilities at the Falcon and 
Amistad Dam projects, if such interconnec- 
tion is economically feasible. This legisla- 
tion is necessitated by the fact that the 
original authorization for the construction 
of Amistad Dam made no provision for such 
marketing or interconnecting as are needed. 
July 8, 1963, passed House. November 27, 
1963, passed Senate, amended December 23, 
1963. Approved, Public Law 88-237. 

H.R. 4423: Permits the Secretary of the 
Interior to continue to deliver water to lands 
in the third division, Riverton reclamation 
project, Wyoming. April 1, 1963, passed 
House. April 9, 1963, passed Senate April 19, 
1963. Approved, Public Law 88-10. 

H.R. 5949: Gives the consent of Congress 
to the amendment by the States of Colorado 
and New Mexico of the Costilla Creek Com- 
pact. The amendments make minor changes 
in the allocations for diversion of the natural 
flow of Costilla Creek for beneficial use in 
the two States and in the schedule of de- 
liveries of direct flow water to Colorado by 
New Mexico. Need arises because the Jarosa 
Ditch Co. wishes to change the point of 
diversion and the point of delivery of some 
5.88 cubic feet of water. October 7, 1963, 
passed House. November 27, 1963, passed 
Senate. December 12, 1963, approved, Public 
Law 88-198. 

H.R. 8171: Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to acquire lands including farm 
units and improvements thereon, in the 
third division, Riverton reclamation project, 
Wyoming, and to continue to deliver water 
for 3 years to lands of said division. The 
bill is needed to provide the basis for settle- 
ment of the physical, economic, and finan- 
cial problems that have plagued the third 
division. December 17, 1963, passed House. 
February 26, 1964, passed Senate. Approved, 
March 10, 1964. Public Law 88-278. 

H.R. 9521: Increases the authorization for 
appropriation for continuing work in the 
Missouri River Basin by the Secretary of the 
Interior. The act provides for an additional 
$120 million for fiscal years 1965 and 1966. 
April 20, 1964, passed the House. August 5, 
1964, passed the Senate. Public Law 88-442, 

House Joint Resolutions referred to IR 


House Joint Resolution 733, Senate Joint 
Resolution 130: The resolution designates 
the powerhouse on Clear Creek at the head 
of Whiskeytown Reservoir in northern Cali- 
fornia as “Judge Francis Carr powerhouse.” 
Francis Carr was a famous attorney and 
jurist of Shasta County, Calif., whose vision 
and dedication played an important part in 
development of the water resources of the 
Central Valley of California. May 4, 1964, 
passed the House. August 19, 1964, passed 
the Senate, amended, Public Law 88-555. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES AND INSULAR 

AFFAIRS—HENRY M. JACKSON, CHAIRMAN 


The Subcommittee on Territories and In- 
sular Affairs has responsibility for measures 
relating to the insular possessions of the 
United States, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, except those measures affecting their 
revenue and appropriations. 
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Of the 12 bills referred to the subcommit- 
tee, 7 were reported and subsequently en- 
acted into law. The bills are as follows: 

General legislation 


Public Law 88-183 (HR. 2073): H.R. 2073 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey certain tracts of submerged lands 
surrounding the territories of Guam, the 
Virign Islands, and American Samoa, upon 
request of the respective Governors, when 
the lands are required for a specific economic 
development or to satisfy a compelling public 
need, and grants these governments con- 
current jurisdiction over persons found, acts 
performed, and offenses committed on lands 
which are owned, controlled, or reserved by 
the United States in and around these 
islands. 

Virgin Islands 


Public Law 88-180 (H.R. 1989): H.R. 1989 
amends the Revised Organic Act of the Vir- 
gin Islands to authorize the Government of 
the Virgin Islands to issue general obligation 
bonds for certain specified purposes, includ- 
ing schools, firehouses slum clearance, libra- 
ries, etc. Because of limitations in the 1954 
Organic Act many of these projects could not 
be financed except by current taxes. En- 
actment of Public Law 88-180 will reinstate 
the power to issue general obligation bonds 
to finance certain specified projects, thus per- 
mitting the construction of a variety of 
needed facilities. 

The subcommittee also conducted hearings 
(printed) on the subject of leases on Naval 
properties on St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 
A formal report has been adopted by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
making specific recommendations to the De- 
partments of the Interior and Navy on the 
manner in which these leases should be 
handled before the lands and buildings af- 
fected are declared excess to the needs of 
the Navy and sold to the Government of the 
Virgin Islands. 

Guam 

Public Law 88-170 (H.R. 6225): H.R. 6225 
provides for the rehabilitation of Guam. 
The purpose is to authorize appropriations 
against which the Government of Guam may 


draw in order to finance public works and 


community development projects; $45 mil- 
lion is the ceiling. The law provides also 
for a joint Federal and Guam Government 
Committee to prepare a long-range economic 
development plan for the island. Need for 
the legislation arose from the fact that Guam 
Was never rebuilt properly after its World 
War II damage and from the severe destruc- 
tion caused by typhoon Karen in 1962. 

Public Law 88-171 (H.R. 6481): HR. 6481 
permits the Government of Guam to author- 
ize a public authority to undertake urban 
renewal and housing activities and to par- 
ticipate in Federal programs of assistance in 
this field. The law also ratifies the action of 
Guam’s Legislature, which has created such 
an agency. The legislation is necessitated 
by the extensive damage inflicted on Guam 
in 1962 by the typhoon Karen. 

Puerto Rico 


Public Law 88-271 (HR. 5945): H.R. 5945 
establishes a United States-Puerto Rico Com- 
mission on the status of Puerto Rico to study 
all factors affecting the present and future 
relationship between the United States and 
Puerto Rico. The 13-member Commission 
will review all laws, treaties, constitutions. 
and agreements which may have a bearing 
on United States-Puerto Rico relationships 
and will render a final report no later than 
the opening day of the second session of the 
89th Congress. 

Trust Territory 

Public Law 88-485 (H.R. 1988): HR. 1988 
for its purpose the settlement of certain 
claims of residents of the trust territory of 
the Pacific islands. It provides compassion- 
ate relief of not more than $950,000 for cer- 
tain residents of Rongelap Island affected by 
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the atomic bomb fallout from the explosion 
Of March 1. 1954. Funds will be distributed 
to the 82 Rongelap inhabitants or their heirs 
or legatees. The Secretary of the Interior is 
to give advice to the Rongelapese on how to 
best conserve their funds. The payment pur- 
Suant to the act is in full settlement and 
discharge of all claims against the United 
States arising from the 1954 explosion. 

Public Law 88-487 (H.R. 3198): HR. 3198 
improves the economic and social conditions 
among Micronesians in three ways. First, it 
makes available to the government of the 
trust territory scientific or technical assist- 
ance, at the request of the Secretary of the 
Interior from agencies of the executive branch 
of the Federal Government, either with or 
Without reimbursement. Estimated non- 
reimbursable costs may not exceed $150,000 
per year. Other programs of the Federal 
agencies may also be extended, other than 
grant-in- aid programs, to the trust territory 
at the request of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the cost thereof to be borne by the 
Bovernment of the trust territory from its 
regular appropriations, 

The bill also permits the licensing of qual- 
ified Micronesian radio operators by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission notwith- 
Standing the fact that they are not Ameri- 
can citizens. 

In addition this legislation abolishes a re- 
volving fund established in 1956 and trans- 
fers approximately $355,000 to a development 
fund for use in financing economic projects 
in the trust territory, 


Letter From President Andrew Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the Members’ attention to the 
following letter written by President 
Andrew Johnson in 1865. This com- 
munication was sent to me by Mr. Henry 
W. Anderson, of Leaksville, N.C., to- 
Sether with the observation that it is 
to be regretted that this “code of ethics” 
Seems to no longer govern the activities 
Of persons in responsible positions in the 
National administration. I, too, share 
Mr, Anderson's regret at this occurrence 
and agree with him that President An- 
drew Johnson’s letter stands as a re- 
freshing symbol in a time of apparently 
increasing lack of moral judgment 
among the leadership of our national 
executive branch. President Andrew 
Johnson's letter follows: 

WASHINGTON CITY, 
May 22, 1865. 
Messrs. A. A Low, Esq., 4 
heips, Dodge & Co.; Hoyt Brothers; J. S. 
Schultz, and others. 

GENTLEMEN: I am in receipt of your mo- 
tives in thus tendering to me such substan- 

evidence of your regard and esteem, I am 
compelled, solely from the convictions of 

I have ever held in reference to the 
acceptance of presents by those occupying 
of Official position, to decline the offerings 

Kind and loyal friends. 

The retention of the parchment covering 
8 sentiments, and the autographs of those 

Were pleased to unite in this mantfesta- 
of regard, is a fayor I would ask; and I 
e you, gentlemen, I shall regard it as 
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one of the highest marks of respect from any 
portion of my fellow citizens. 
that I shall continue to merit 
your confidence and esteem in the discharge 
of the high and important duties upon which 
I have but just entered, and with the best 
wishes for your health, etc., individually. 
Iam, gentlemen, yours truly, 
ANDREW JOHNSON. 
Note: The letter appears on page 185 of the 
book entitled “Life Successes and Public 
Services of President Johnson,“ published in 
1865. The letter was in response to the offer 
of a gift of a carriage and span of horses. 


Second Annual Conference of the Nation- 
al Committee for Support of the Public 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, during 
1964 there took place in Washington, 
D.C., on May 17, 18, and 19 the Second 
Annual Conference of the National Com- 
mittee for Support of the Public Schools. 
This committee which has been estab- 
lished under the leadership of Agnes E. 
Meyer, in my judgment, is making a sig- 
nificant contribution to the improvement 
of the American public education. It is 
a bipartisan effort whose roster includes 
community leaders in business, labor, 
agriculture, and the professions in all of 
the 50 States and the District of Colum- 
bia. It is a nonprofit organization fi- 
nanced entirely by voluntary contribu- 
tions which, while it does not lobby for 
specific legislation, nevertheless, through 
studies on school financing and confer- 
ences such as the May meetings con- 
trives the essential factual basis for 
sound legislation. My thanks, as chair- 
man of the Education Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, go to Agnes Meyer and her 
dedicated associates, together with my 
hope that in the future as in the past 
we shall continue to have the benefit of 
the work being done by the National 
Committee for Support of, the Public 
Schools. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ma- 
jor addresses delivered at the Second An- 
nual Conference of the National Com- 
mittee for Support of the Public Schools 
together with biographical notes of the 
program participants be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WELCOME TO THE CONFERENCE 


(By Agnes E. Meyer, chairman, National 


Committee for Support of the Public 

Schools) 

In the name of the committee, I want 
to extend a warm welcome to all our 
guests—and especially to the members of 
the National Committee for Support of the 


Public Schools who have traveled at their 


own expense from every part of the country. 
They have made this sacrifice because 
they are community leaders who realize the 
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importance of education to the future of 
our democracy and to the freedom of man. 
For this meeting, if we face the crucia) is- 
sues of the day, could become a turning 
point in the war on poverty: 

Sometimes, since I gave our convention 
the title “Education and Poverty,“ I feel 
sorry that I did not call it “Education and 
Destitution,” for there is a sharp distinc- 
tion between the two. When I grew up, 
in a small American village\and, by the 
way, in a first-class public school, we would 
all have been considered poor by American 
standards today. 

Certainly nobody in that village had an 
income of $3,000 a year, which is now con- 
sidered the borderline of poverty, but since 
the automobile, television, and refrigerator 
had not yet been invented we did not realize 
that we were deprived, that we were by 
any means destitute—and yet that is the 
cruel fate of millions of Americans today. 
We had enough to wear and eat, and we 
lived in our private homes. Never did we 
think of ourselves as being impoverished, 
As a result, we cared about things of the 
mind, rather than material possessions. 

Today, this convention must realize, con- 
ditions are very different. Confronted by 
the educational demands of automation, we 
are in danger of splitting our country into 
two elements, those who are educated enough 
to become a part of a highly technological 
society, and those who are truly destitute 
because they are deprived of the chance 
to become educated. If we do not meet 
that challenge at this convention we face 
the possibility that our so-called demo- 
cratic society will come to resemble a great 
hospital in which the educated, well-to-do 
citizens will be obliged to become the sick 
nurses to the ignorant and the indigent, 

The only answer to this dreary future is 
an education which will equip every Ameri- 
can to become a contributing member of 
our economic structure. This committee 
has the kind of knowledge and courage 
needed to awaken the American people to 
their peril and their opportunity. 

The constructive possibilities of public 
education are limitless. Let's go; let's ex- 
plore. For you, the members of this com- 
mittee, are the kind of people whose dy- 
namism is now the essential force which 
can save our society from falling into drab 
stagnation. 


EDUCATION AND NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


(By John Kenneth Galbraith, professor of 
Economics, Harvard University) 


It is very good to be here this morning. 
I must say that I shared with all of you that 
sympathetic and touching account of Mrs. 
Meyer's early poverty. [Laughter.] I was 
reminded that when I was here before, speak- 
ing to the National Committee on Pockets 
of Poverty, I suggested tentatively (and with 
all the modesty of someone putting forth a 
new scientific proposition) that one remedy 
for poverty was for the poor to develop en- 
ergy, ambition, and inherit a good depart- 
ment store. [Laughter.] To that scientific 
formulation I just want to add, this morning, 
another impeccable proposition. Those who 
find that first possibility a little difficult 
might want to marry someone like Eugene 
Meyer. [Laughter.] 

Iam permitted to make that point because, 
some years ago, I reviewed for the Herald- 
Tribune and the New York Times the very 
c and really distinguished auto- 
biography of Agnes Meyer. If you haven't 
read it, you should get it. This might bring 
it back into print. She makes that point 
herself, about marrying somebody like 
Eugene Meyer. She says this was her own 
well considered remedy. [Laughter.] 

You are all aware of speeches by educators. 
They have their own well-defined liturgy. 
They are essentially Episcopal in character; 
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they draw not on Papal authority but on 
the currently approved doctrines of the edu- 
cational Episcopate. They are also impec- 
cably and reliably on the side of virtue. And 
they do not require the attention of the au- 
dience. [Laughter] I am conscious, this 
morning, that Iam speaking in this tradition. 
Accordingly, since I am a traditionalist, I 
shall begin with a careful obeisance to the 
commonplace. 

We live in a culture of high and increas- 
ing technology. The simplest meaning of 
this is that machines steadily replace both 
skilled and manual tasks and steadily appro- 
priate the new tasks which we devise for 
ourselves. This process specified to a re- 
markable degree its type of man: a very high 
level of training and intelligence is required 
to design the machines that replace muscular 
and manual effort. And, on the whole, a 
rather superior type of attainment is re- 
quired to keep machines supplied with ma- 
terials, to sell their products and organize 
and manage their environment. 

Radicals, reformers, and humane scholars 
once watched the rise of the machine civiliza- 
tion or the machine age with great mis- 
givings. They feared that it would reduce 
its people to automatons—they would be 
little more than the routine appendages of 
the apparatus they served. Karl Marx said, 
“The miserable routine of endless drudgery 
and toil in which the same mechanical proc- 
ess is gone over and over again is like the 
labours of Sisyphus. The burden of labor, 
like the rock, keeps ever falling back on the 
wornout labourer.” We now know that these 
fears were misplaced. The machine is most 
easily adapted to heavy, repetitive, and 
hence drudging tasks. It has a strong back, 
fast hands, and a weak mind. These are 
the human traits which it first replaces. 
Its effects is to lower the physical and raise 
the intellectual demands upon the working 
force. 

The commonplace task is to urge upon you 
the importance of preparing people for their 
more demanding roles. We must have the 
scientists who will map the course of the 
new technology; we must have the engineers 
who will bring it into being; we must have 
the technicians who can operate and main- 
tain its machinery; we must have the very 
great army of white collar workers and man- 
agers who do its paperwork, find its markets, 
program its computers, keep its accounts, 
write its advertising, wangle its contracts, 


tent than We realize, automation is a process 
by which we take people off the assembly 
line and put them into the front office, into 
sales conferences or into Washington. And 
whatever the task, from inventing the prod- 
uct, to designing the machine that makes It, 
to creating its demand, to getting it ap- 
proved by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, or to having it effectively suppressed, a 
fairly high level of education is required. 

Although at least one presidential candi- 
date is a stubborn defender of the contrary 
view, the American people have a fairly 
shrewd view of their own salvation. They 
have recognized the helplessness of the per- 
son without preparation. This, and not much 
else, is behind the current anxiety about col- 
lege admissions. And back of that is the 
rising concern for the quality of primary and 
secondary education for these determine 
whether one—or one’s offspring— will survive 
the competition for college places. 

This tension will increase. It will also, in 
the most reliable of our tendencies, make it- 
self felt in politics. Increasingly, those who 
take their stand for economy, ignorance, and 
the McGuffey readers will get swept aside. 
This is a serious political prediction; the eco- 
nomic need for education is evident to a 
large majority of our people. They have 
the political means for making this need felt. 
The consequences are fairly certain We 
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shall have to increase greatly the volume of 
resources going into education but we are 
reasonably certain to do so. The much more 
acute problem arises from the very unequal 
distribution, both In quantity and quality, of 
these resources. A man arriving in the next 
few years from Mars may well report that we 
still do better in providing everyone with a 
television set and automobile than with the 
right education. But he will marvel most, 
after first meeting some of our people on 
their way to the moon, at the specimens he 
encounters in eastern Kentucky or north- 
eastern Mississippi. 

The drastic unevenness of present prepara- 
tion is only one of the problems of educa- 
tion in a highly technical society. There is 
also the question of whether such a society 
can employ all who seek employment, how- 
ever well they are prepared. There is obvious 
danger, if it cannot, of loading too great a 
task on the educational system. And there is 
the familiar, and all but tedious, question of 
the educational requirements that are as- 
sociated with increased leisure. I want to 
say a word about each of these matters, but 
first let me comment on the effect of the 
present inequality in the distribution of edu- 
cational opportunity. 

The profile of present unemployment and 
low incomes shows Clearly the effect of this 
inequality. In March 1962, according to 
testimony last autumn before Senator 
Crank's Senate Subcommittee on Employ- 
ment and Manpower, when unemployment 
over the country was at 6 percent, it was 10.4 
percent among those with 4 years of school- 
ing or less and 8.5 percent among those with 
5 to 7 years of schooling. Forty percent of 
those without work had eight years of school- 
Ing or less although this group accounted for 
only 30 percent of the labor force. 

In 1961, the median income of those with 
less than 8 years of schooling was $3,279 (a 
bit more for whites; quite a lot less for Ne- 
groes). For those with 4 years of high school 
it was $6,302. For those with 4 or more years 
of college it was $9,264. 

The man who is unemployable because of 
lack of education has become one of the 
problems of the highly technical society. He 
cannot produce; he requires support by oth- 
ers. He is also a national problem. Heavy 
concentration of such unemployables is to 
be found in the parts of the country where 
schools are bad—the rural areas of the South- 
ern Appalachians and the South—or where 
the educational environment is regressive— 
notably in the urban slums and especially 
among Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Mexicans and 
other minority groups. But these people are 
not immobile; they seek work and find their 
way onto the unemployment and welfare 
rolis in all parts of the country. 

It is why I have suggested that we make 
this unemployment, and the poverty which 
it produces and perpetuates, the basis for a 
new look at Federal aid to education. This 
issue has now been on dead center for years 
partly for religious reasons, partly because of 
fear of Federal control, mostly because of 
the resistance of those who make talk of lib- 
erty, economy and fiscal soundness a stalk- 
ing horse for what, in more plainspoken 
times, was called simple selfishness. Instead 
of continuing the debate over aid to all 
schools, I would urge that we get ahead with 
a program of improving the poorest dis- 
tricts—the districts that are producing those 
who are uneducated and hence unemploy- 
able. Since there is no question of assist- 
ing all schools, the question of aid to pa- 
rochial schools—or of discrimination in with- 
holding such aid—does not arise. The people 
who most fear Federal control are generally 
in the well-to-do school districts. They 
would have an admirable safeguard 
Federal intrusion for they would not be eligi- 
ble. 

The poorest and most difficult school dis- 
tricts—the ones which need the best teach- 
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ers—are presently the ones with the poorest. 
And many stich districts, whatever their defi- 
ciencies in other respects, have a fully devel- 
oped capacity for misusing money. So, as 
a further step, part of the help should be 
supplied in the form of a corps of teachers, 
school administrators, specialists and coun- 
selors enrolled at very good pay by the Fed- 
eral Government with the specific mission of 
going by invitation into the substandard 
areas and districts and teaching, attracting 
other good teachers, helping with the re- 
habilitation of plant and otherwise bringing 
these schools up to a standard level of per- 
formance. 

Here then is the program. Let us desig- 
nate the problem districts, urban and rural, 
whence come the poor and the unemployable. 
Let us make Federal funds available for the 
schoolplant in these areas—enough to bring 
it fully up to standard. And to make sure 
this money is well used, let us establish a 
National Teaching Corps, recruited from the 
very best of our teachers, to serve in these 
areas. I think we might aim at an initial 
corps of 10,000 to 12,000, to be expanded fur- 
ther in accordance with need. We should 
insure that we get the very best teachers by 
the simple device of paying for it. The min- 
imum salary should be around $12,000. 

Iam not throwing this out as another in- 
teresting idea. It is something on which I 
urge (and indeed I venture to expect) the 
active, eager, energetic, personal effort of 
everyone here this morning and everyone you 
are able to persuade. 

To reduce to the absolute minimum those 
who are unemployable in a highly technical 
culture is a matter of elementary importance, 
We do this through education not because we 
are educators, but because the absence of 
education is the cause of unemployment. 
(All concerned with unemployment and pov- 
erty must see this—must see in particular 
that education is not just another good idea 
for dealing with their problems.) We shall 
also reduce unemployment as well as unem- 
ployability as we raise the general level of 
educational standards, In 1962, when unem- 
ployment among those with 4 years of edu- 
cation or less amounted to 10.4 percent, it 
was only 1.4 percent among those with at 
least some college education. Reasonable 
equality in the chance to hold jobs is impor- 
tant; within the limits of natural aptitude 
and ability it is what education accomplishes. 
However, we must not load on the educa- 
tional system the whole task of preventing 
unemployment in a highly technical society. 

Modern technology—automation and its 
associated changes—enables us to get more 
and more goods from given effort. The an- 
swer of many economists to the problem of 
unemployment that this poses is to urge the 
production of more and more goods so that 
the demand for workers remains constant 
despite the diminished labor effort that Is 
required. And then still more production is 
urged to take care of the increase in the 
labor force. I doubt if this is more than a 
temporary solution. 

Machinery, as I have said, enables us to 
produce things with less effort. Sooner or 
later—and it will be sooner rather than 
later—we will have to accept the logic of a 
machine civilization and expend less effort. 
To be more exact, we shall have to continue 
to accept the logic of the machine 
for decades now we have been steadily re- 
ducing the workweek. The 40-hour week is 
not the end of this road. 

I do not think a shorter workweek or 
longer paid vacations would be a tragedy. 
We still have numerous needs to fill. But 
we must be skeptical of the notion that more 
goods are inherently a mark of greater pro- 
duction than more leisure. Like relief and 
unearned income, too much free time tis 
something that is always thought pecullarly 
debilitating for other people. We are in- 
variably much more sanguine about the ef- 
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fect of well-earned leisure on ourselves. The 
average American will survive a further 
shortening of the workweek, a further in- 
Crease in pald vacation time and with re- 
markably little damage. The story is told 
in Massachusetts of an incident during the 
Senatorial campaign in 1962 of Mr. EDWARD 
Kennepy, the extremely able brother of the 
late President. By the standards of this age 
of septuagenarians and octogenarians, he 
Was rather young. Inevitably his age and 
experience were an issue. Campaigning out- 
side a factory early one morning he was sa- 
luted by another Celt—elderly and gnarled. 
The old workman said: “Teppy, me boy, I 
hear ye've never done a day's labor in yere 
life. Well, let me tell ye lad, ye haven't 
missed a thing.” [Laughter.] 

I am less sure about the nature of educa- 
tion for a society with more leisure time. 
Obviously we can't spend our free time 
breathing gasoline fumes in traffic jams. 
(Laughter.] Perhaps the answer is an in- 
creasing emphasis on liberal education. 

, according to some of my friends, will 
insure that factory workers and service sta- 
tion attendants will perform their allotted 
Stint and then betake themselves gratefully 
to long hours with Proust and Mozart to the 
extent that they are not busy replacing these 
With yet greater compositions. [Laughter.] 
Perhaps, for a while, we should set more 
Modest goals. 

The first of these is to insure that we con- 
tinue the diverse, experimental, and progres- 
Sive tradition of American education. This 
Provides the setting for a diverse and ex- 
Ploratory view of life; it is right for a so- 
Clety in which the individual is trained not 
tor a particular economic function but for a 
resourceful use of all his time. One gathers 
that those who argue for a return to funda- 
mentals—to homely virtues, the three R's 
and regular morning prayers—hope to man- 
Ufacture a more tractable type of citizen— 
One who works hard, forswears complaint, 

no inconvenient aspirations, no disturb- 
ing ideas, and does not join unions. One won- 
ders what happens if their man gets tired 
ot his rocking chair, He might be the most 

reperous of all. [Laughter.] 

Certainly our educational system must 
have a dual function. One task is to equip 
people for making a living. The other and 

creasingly important task is to provide 
everyone with the interests that make living 
wane: This is related to a further 

We sometimes imagine that science and 
technology are the final frontiers, We press 
these back year by year; beyond them is 

thing. This is not so. Beyond the fron- 

of sclence and technology are those of 

ite, charm, and beauty. There is nothing 
effete or precious about this: it is the most 
Commonplace of sequences. Once a man had 
Provided himself with shelter, he began as a 
Matter of course to consider its architecture. 
ce clothing was available, he began to con- 
Sider its design. Similarly with his pottery, 
veyance, and sarcophagus. The prepara- 

m of food soon became not a problem in 
nutrition but an exercise in art. It seems 

ly that a fairly early stage after women 
de vised, men became additionally in- 
in how they looked. [Laughter.] 

We have had far more success in the last 

years in pressing the technical than the 
esthetic dimension of progress. Fifty years 
ago the United States was far less technically 
vanced and far less prosperous than it is 

y. It was not less beautiful. On the 
contrary it was much more beautiful. Every 

a politician or an economist tells you 

t the gross national product has gone up, 
you must promptly ask what the cost was in 
Ss charm and beauty. We are surely not 
the rung for the sake of making all of 


United States look like Jersey City. 
(Laughter. 16 
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As we understand that technology is not 
the final frontier, we will give increasing at- 
tention to the world of esthetics that lies 
beyond. Our educational system will seek 
understanding and appreciation of this world. 
We will prepare ourselves and our children 
for the even more difficult task of bringing 
symmetry, charm, and beauty to our environ- 
ment. We have barely begun to assert the 
claims of beauty against billboards, roadside 
commercial poliution, the utility towers and 
telephone poles, the progenitors of urban 
sprawl. There is still a measure of indigna- 
tion that anything or anyone should inter- 
tere with technological and economic con- 
venience. However, this next step is also in- 
evitable. As I've said, beyond a certain point 
in economic and technical accomplishment, 
all people want charm and beauty in their 
lives. Americans are no exception. We are 
not, in contrast with all other cultures, more 
resolutely Philistine in our attitudes. The 
next great task of our schools is to insure 
that they are not. 
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EDUCATION AND CULTURAL POVERTY 
(By Harold Taylor, vice chairman, National 

Committee for Support of the Public 

Schools) 

In the discussion which will follow these 
talks by Mr. Galbraith and myself, I'll leave 
to Mr. Galbraith the definition of poverty 
in economic terms and say only, for my 

that poverty is a human condition in 
which food, shelter, and clothing are in such 
short supply that the human person suffers 
harm—malnutrition, loss of vitality, disease, 
continual discomfort and, very possibly, an 
early death. That's what I mean by a situa- 
tion of poverty. 

The definition of poverty is measured in 
terms of annual income for a year of a fam- 
fly's life is in many ways ambiguous, since 
$2,000 or $3,000 a year for a family in one part 
of America may mean some kind of depriva- 
tion, and in another part of the world would 
mean affluence. 

I will therefore assume that the economic 
intricacies and implications of being poor 
will become sufficiently complicated in dis- 
cussion, and I will turn to some other mat- 
ters related to our poverty-stricken culture 
in what Is to me one of the most under- 
developed countries in the world, the United 
States. 

I suggest that we take a very hard look 
at where we are in American history. We 
must look first at the fact that one of the 
characteristics of modern education, as of 
education in each phase of the development 
of Western man, has always been a consider- 
able number of years behind the needs of 
the society in which the education has taken 
place. 

In the 19th century the need was for a 
shift toward a democratic form of educa- 
tion and away from the education of an 
elite, in order to keep up with the social 
changes which the industrial revolution had 
brought. Education was inadequate to meet 
those new challenges of the 19th century, 
The world has now changed so radically that, 
within a matter of 40 years, for example, 
the office of the President of the United 
States has been transformed from its leisure- 
ly workday of 9 or 10 o'clock till 4 in the 
afternoon, with long weekends in which you 
couldn't find the President unless you spoke 
to him through his wife. World peace was 
then a matter of the control of a few gov- 
ernments, and relatively minor weapons. 

Now the President's workday is from dawn 
until midnight, 7 days a week, and one can- 
not help thinking that if there were a way 
in which Mr, Johnson could wire himself up 
at night to use his unconscious and his 
dreaming time for affairs of State, he would 
do so and give the press the results in the 
morning. 
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The radical shift in world affairs has made 
of world peace, national welfare, security, 
and the national well-being, things which 
not merely have to do- with the control of a 
few governments in Europe, conversations 
among elderly diplomats, and the control of 
guns and bombers. 

These matters are now of enormous size, 
of a size which we never knew before and 
which too few people now recognize. We 
are dealing with single bombs which can 
kill entire cities and 10 million people at 
once, governments which can control the en- 
tire lives of 650 million people at once, ma- 
chines which do replace thousands and 
thousands of workers, universities contain- 
ing 40,000 students, television broadcasts 
which can reach the world’s millions with a 
single message, poisons which can kill mil- 
lions of fish, drugs which can cure millions 
of sick people, books for the millions, films 
for the millions, everything for the millions 
and very little for the individual. 

Yet, all the things in life which matter 
have to do with individuals, the individual 
human being’s mind, his wants, his aspira- 
tions, his needs, his loves, his hates, his chil- 
dren, and his friends, They have to do with 
his place in the world, and the world's prob- 
lems, gigantic as they are in scale and serious- 
ness, are simply the problems of individual 
human beings raised to the millionth power. 

When we look at the chief characteristic of 
education in the 20th century we find 
that it ts its capacity for reducing the indi- 
vidual to the status of a unitin amass. We 
have discovered the relationships, as Ken- 
neth Galbraith has been describing them, 
between the economic situation of any society 
and its educational system. We have also 
discovered the relationships of inequality, 
which have to do with social habits, bred into 
each culture as new generations of young 
people are taught the social habits of segre- 
gation through succeeding generations of 
teaching. 

As we look at the gap between the days of 
the 1920’s and 1930's and the issues of the 
1960's, we find that we are now in the middle 
of the greatest challenge in this country's 
history. Our last enormous challenge was 
the Second World War; the one before that 
was the period of the depression. 

I suggest we look at the 1930's for a moment 
to see what happened to the economy then 
and the relation which it then had to educa- 
tion. In the 1930's our economy lay in ruins. 
The political system was bankrupt, the social 
structure was shaken from top to bottom. 
What was required then was the total recon- 
struction of the social order, to bring back 
hope and belief, to make life for the indi- 
vidual American possible again, 

It was then that the educator and the 
teacher were confronted with the social 
reality in the 20th century. Education 
was, in fact, an instrument of social change. 
It had to be, and the educators went to work 
through a variety of Government agencies 
and national projects with the universities 
and schools; along with all the other newly- 
formed agencies of reform which rose to meet 
the challenge of a society on test, to give 
youth a sense of purpose and a place within 
the society. 

Those problems of the 1930's, economic, 
social, and educational, were never solved. 
Unemployment, inequality, social injustice, 
economic instability and political corrup- 
tion—all these were brushed to one side as 
we united our resources to fight the war. 

When we emerged from that war we im- 
mediately found ourselves in the tensions 
and districtions of the cold war, neurotically 
concerned about communism on the one 
hand and affluence on the other, busy with 
making money and making America into a 
fortress. Throughout all those years of the 
1950’s, the problems of the 1930's lay dor- 
mant, unnoticed, while we shot off our 
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rockets and our propaganda messages about 
American white democratic values. The un- 
solved problems of the 1930's now face us 
bluntly again, in large part because of the 
dignity, courage, democratic instincts and so- 
cial protests of the Negro people. 

It is they who are helping, and who have 
helped now, through their revolution, to 
make us politically honest and morally 
healthy. It is the demand of the Negro 
for equality which speaks to the entire de- 
mand of all Americans; that we turn our at- 
tention once more to the human questions 
and social problems which we have been neg- 
lecting through these postwar years. 

The difficulty is that, as we have moved 
through those postwar years, our attention 
has been turned almost entirely to the tech- 
nological problems—to technological prog- 
ress and to the concern for building an eco- 
nomy which could sustain America’s place 
in a competitive world order. As the tensions 
in that world order increased, our national 
goals swerved toward an over concern with 
that kind of safety which is related to mili- 
tary security, economic security and political 
security, 

Heavy emphasis on national goals of mili- 
tary and economic security has diverted our 
attention from the major issues in education 
which are at the heart of all issues in social 
change. As these national goals made de- 
mands on the educational system for the de- 
velopment of young technologists, young 
scientists and those who could man the mili- 
tary and industrial establishment, the edu- 
cational system itself shifted. The curricu- 
lar changes were in the direction of develop- 
ing programs in which the academically able 
could fit, in order to move up through the 
high school into the colleges and into the 
graduate schools those whose scholastic ap- 
titudes had been revealed at an early age 
and whose talents could then become useful 
to the managerial elite, later to occupy those 
Places within the society where managerial 
and technological leadership was needed. 

We have imperceptibly accepted the goals 
of the white American middle-class society 
without looking at the effect which this has 
had upon the young people themselves, in 
what I have referred to as their cultural 
poverty. As the curricula have been re- 
formed by such extraordinary efforts as those 
put forth by Professor Zacharias in the revi- 
sion of the physics curriculum, the mathe- 
matics curriculum, and now the social 
studies, one finds that for the first time large 
sums of money are being expended to reform 


curricula. 

But it is not without significance that the 

reforms in the curriculum are those most 

to the needs of the white middle 
class and well-to-do students for the academ - 
ic high school, and that those desperate 
needs for economically deprived persons (for 
whom the Negro stands as the greatest sym- 
bol) have not received that degree of atten- 
tion and concern until just these recent 
months when the protests of the under- 
privileged have grown to the extent of a na- 
tional movement. 

In the city of New York, for example, it 
has been true all along that the integration 
of the schools has been a slow-moving proc- 
ess, in which the difficulties of the schools 
have to do with the lack of funds, as well 
as segregated patterns of residence. This is 
true of all the major cities. In the cities, the 
relationship of the economic support of the 
public school system and the segregated pat- 
terns of education themselves is direct. The 
poorest schools in educational terms, as Pro- 
fessor Galbraith has pointed out, are those 
with the least money. Those with the least 
educational opportunity are those whose 
families have the least money. 

Tt has been calculated by a special com- 
mittee advising the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of New York State that $250 million in 
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additional funds would be necessary to 
achieve integration in New York City, if the 
schools are to be of a quality appropriate to 
the needs of the children and their parents. 
There is this kind of direct relationship be- 
tween the economics of education and social 
justice. We must turn our attention to the 
political problem of using our economic re- 
sources to develop a fully democratic society. 
We need to look at the fact that, when we 
conduct a national talent search for gifted 
young people, the search itself is conducted 
with certain national goals in mind domi- 
nated by the goal of economic prosperity. 
There is very little concern in this search 
for what Professor Galbraith has been refer- 
ring to in his comments as the development 
of an esthetic value system consonant with 
our political and economic system. 

The method of selection now used for the 
discovery of talent is to classify the coun- 
try’s youth in terms of their ability to pass 
academic tests which screen out the less 
able and identify those with the most apti- 
tude for training in those academic subjects 
which one finds in the average college. It 
seems to me that this academic approach, 
without a concern for those whose economic 
situation prevents their being able to de- 
velop the academic skills necessary to enter 
this competition, is distracting us from the 
central issues of the education of individ- 
uals, wherever they may be. 

What point is there in testing for ability 
and aptitude children who have had no edu- 
cation which could prepare them to meet 
the tests, which are irrelevant to the dis- 
covery of their particular talent? Or, to put 
it broadly, if the search for talent is merely 
to discover talent which is already developed 
through the privileged educational institu- 
tions of white children of middle-and upper- 
middle income parents, this is bound to di- 
vide the society into an elite of the educated 
and a mass of semi-illiterates, when many of 
the latter are brimming with talent if this 
could only be developed by wise and gener- 
ous teaching. 

The problem of developing good teaching 
and new situations for teachers is the cen- 
tral issue in the release of talent of all kinds. 
It is impossible to have good schools and 
good community life, or a cultural and in- 
tellectual environment suited to the devel- 


“opment of new talents, without considerably 


more attention being paid to the quality of 
American teaching. We need in our Ameri- 
can communities the kind of indigenous 
leadership which can only come when those 
within the community—its school system, 
parents, and children—form together an en- 
vironment through which children can be 
taught how to assume the responsibilities 
of citizenship, 

In this matter we could do no better than 
to consider seriously the use of the resources 
of the 10,000 young college students across 
the country who are already exercising their 
teaching talents by using the summer 
months, and their after-school hours during 
the college year, to tutor students in the 
areas of underprivilege. By doing so, they 
are | about the reality of their so- 
clety and are adding their talents and skills 
to the improvement of human life in the 
rural slums and in the urban areas. 

Seven hundred young college students are 
going to Mississippi this coming summer to 
help with the education of the underprivi- 
leged, both white and Negro. Those who 
have dropped out of school, those who have 
not had a chance to go in school, and those 
who need education in citizenship, in politi- 
cal science, in sociology, and those who need 
elementary training in the skills of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 

These young people are part of a new body 
of the American youth who are aware of 
the demands which the society is making 
upon them and who wish to respond to 
those demands. I would urge that we couple 
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a national teaching corps with a national 
youth corps of the kind so many people here 
in Washington have been talking about— 
the domestic service corps, which can cap- 
ture that form of idealism which exists in 
American youth and give it a chance to 
express itself in action. 

Gifted high school students can contribute 
their talents by teaching elementary school 
children who are having trouble with their 
studies, and who need the help of those 
willing to make the effort to understand 
them. I suggest that we must think of 
America as a series of small democratic com- 
munities, each overlapping with the next 
community, with each person called upon to 
contribute what he can to the total commu- 
nity of the United States. There is no better 
way to teach this democratic ideal than by 
asking American students to teach each 
other. 

There has recently been a welter of pub- 
lice speaking on the subject of the weak- 
nesses in the American system of education. 
The favorite juxtaposition has been to cite 
the advantages of the Soviet system of edu- 
cation with its heavier academic content, as 
against the weak-kneed sort of attitude 
which American education is said to have 
taken, because of the heavy influence of 
John Dewey and other such “anti-American” 
philosophers. 

The Soviet system of education does have 
a heavy academic content. But that con- 
tent is possible because there are first-rate 
teachers in every classroom throughout the 
Soviet Union. There are teachers who do not 
need to test continually the students whom 
they are teaching because the teachers know 
by personal experience who are the slower 
students who need help, and who are the 
intellectually able who need to be given ad- 
vanced instruction. The kind of incessant 
testing which has affilicted the American 
system of education is not necessary in the 
Soviet Union, except in the case of the 
screening examinations for those who are to 
go to the universities. 

But the reason these comparisons have not 
been made accurately is because the basis 
of comparison has not been stated. The true 
comparison is that the Soviet Union spends 
twice the amount on education, in compara- 
ble figures, as does the United States of 
America. The direct relationship between 
the priority of education on the Soviet 
agenda, and where we put it on our national 
agenda is the difference between the lack 
of intensity of effort in this country about 
education and the intensity of effort which 
built the Soviet system of education in 40 
years into one of the most powerful instru- 
ments of the present age. 

I would suggest, therefore, that we turn 
our attention back to the ways in which the 
individual student, in every segment of the 
American community, is given the kind of 
teaching which is only posible when the 
teacher is at liberty to know his student, not 
merely by name, but by a total conception 
of what his student needs. $ 

I suggest that we return to the American 
tradition of a personal relationship between 
the teacher and student, with the teacher at 
the center of the educational system, not 
considering himself to be part of a mass sys- 
tem of instruction but as a member of a 
community of scholars and students who are 
learning together. 

We have become fascinated during these 
past few years with the possibilities of tech- 
nological invention in speeding up the learn- 
ing process, without thought for what is be- 
ing learned, and for what purpose. Teach- 
ing machines, record players, films, television 
classes, objective examinations graded me- 
chanically, the use of computers in record- 
keeping, and speededup schedules—these are 
all devices to hasten the coverage of certain 
academic materials and curriculums. 
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But we need to ask: What is the rush? 
Where are we all going in such a hurry? 
What is education for, and what knowledge 
is of most worth? As we look at what our 
Students are learning it is clear that we are 
forgetting the rich diversity of American 
Culture; we are forgetting that we have a 
Puerto Rican culture, a Spanish-American 
Culture, an Indian culture, a Negro culture. 

Rather than treasuring the individual con- 
tributions of these inner groups within the 
American soclety, we tend, by our present 
Curriculum, to transmit American white mid- 
dle-olaes values in a kind of brandname ap- 
Proach to education. Nor have we been will- 
ing, until recent months, to ask ourselves 

we can provide economic aid to the de- 
Pressed minorities—all those minority groups 
Whose social and economic situation has 
blocked them from the main entries to Amer- 
ican society. ; 

“There are more teachers and counselors in 
this country than there are teamsters,” says 
Arthur Pearl, “and yet their influence on the 
Political structure is considerably less.“ We 
Who are teachers, educators, and citizens con- 
cerned with education have, over these next 
5 to 10 years, an enormous responsibility for 
the affairs of education in their political 
dimension. Without political action of the 
kind which our educational circumstances 
now make necessary, there will be too many 
People who will vote against expanded edu- 
Cation on the argument that poor people can't 
have it simply because they don’t have the 
money. Education is now 2 powerful politi- 
Cal issue and persons are being elected, and 
not elected, in States across the country by 
the platforms on which they stand in the 
field of education. 

I suggest, therefore, that we move in the 
Girection of political action across a broad 
field of economic, social and political issues. 
I suggest to you that education is at the cen- 
ter of all these political and social issues, and 
that one's attitude to education in general, 
and to public education in particular, is a 

of one's interest in the future of the 
country. Without the interest of citizens, 
and without the interest of teachers who will 
&ct politically, we are not going to be able 
bridge the gap between the educational 
Reeds of the country and the present neglect 
or large segments of the population. 
The American Government, is now reviving 
the sense of possibility that used to exist 
in the 1930's, when serious social problems 
Were linked to educational remedies. We 
now have, for the first time since those 
earlier years, a surge of attention, not merely 
to the problem of poverty, but to the prob- 
lem of solving social problems by means of 
education. This is a shift in attitude on 
the part of the Government concerning the 
Telation of the economy to education, and a 
on the part of the Government in its 
Work in the whole system of agencies. 

Im tne Department of Commerce, in Agri- 

Culture, in the Office of Education, there are 

who now are working directly at 

the social and practical problems of linking 

the educational system to the cure of eco- 
Romic and social injustice. 

This seems to" me to be one of the most 


to become concerned with the way 
in which 


— 2 exploited the use to which it can be 


These are the developing ideas in the re- 
Jationship of the economy to the political 
cture and to the educational system with 

all of us must be concerned. There 
ure new ideas in the minds of the young for 
new kinds of teaching, for new contributions 
Which they can make in their own domestic 
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service corps, with or without Government 
help. 

Through educational research sponsored 
by the Office of Education, through new 
forms of alliances between municipalities 
and State Commissioners of Education, 
through new forms of energy generated by 
the young people who are concerning them- 
selves with the problems of the poor, we can 
come to a deeper realization of the possibili- 
ties in education of reforming the entire 
American society. 

We can put education to work on the key 
issues of social change. We can take as our 
mission the transformation of the entire 
American society from its present separation 
of whites and Negroes, haves and have-nots, 
rich and poor, educated and illiterate, into 
a society richly endowed by the talents and 
gifts of all, in which each citizen can gain 


the chance to cultivate to the full the tal- 


ent which is his. 

I conclude by an American statement from 
one of our most interesting and original 
Americans, Martha Graham who, by her ap- 
proach to the arts and that particular com- 
bination of individualism and imagination 
which marks the great artist, has been able 
to make a new instrument for esthetic val- 
ues, combining design, theater, music, and 
dance in a new form. Miss Graham makes 
what is a peculiarly American statement, 
She says: 

“There is a vitality, a life force, an energy, 
a quickening which is translated through you 
into action; and because there is only one 
of you in all time, this expression is unique. 
And if you block it, it will never exist 
through any other medium and be lost. The 
world will not have it.” 

It seems to me that the entire function 
of education—in its biggest scope and its 
deepest meaning—is to be found here: it 


‘is true that each one of us has something 


to give to the world, and it the circumstances 
of one's life are such as to prevent that 
unique contribution from coming to the 
world, then the society itself is to blame. 
The society must rearrange itself in its eco- 
nomic, in its social, in its political structure, 
in order to make it possible that each may 
unblock the thing which is his so that the 
world will have it. 


EXCERPTS Prom THE Discussion 
(Presiding: John A. Baker *) 

MEMBER (to Mitchell Sviridoff). In con- 
nection with your Community Progress proj- 
ect in New Haven, I wonder if you would 
comment on your concept of the community 
school which, I gather, has a kind of “8 
in the morning until 11 at night” approach 
to fighting the problem of poverty. 

Mr. Svrrmporr. The idea of the community 
school is that, since poverty really grows out 
of a complex web of circumstances, no one 
institution can solve the problem, That Is, 
the schools can’t solve it by themselves— 
nor can the unemployment system, the hous- 
ing system, or the social welfare system. All 
of these systems must work together around 
certain common objectives. The community 
school, as it has developed in New Haven, 
has taken this form. 

The policy statement of the board of edu- 
cation says, first, that the school is a center 
for education for young people—and adults; 


Mr. Baker, originally invited to serve as 
a panel member, consented to preside at 
the entire session in the absence of James 
G. Patton, who was ill and unable to at- 
tend. New York City's commissioner of 
welfare, James R. Dumpson, was also un- 
able to serve on the panel due to iliness. 
The panel thus consisted of Professor Gal- 
braith, Dr. Taylor, and Mitchell Sviridoff, 
executive director, Community Progress, Inc., 
New Haven, Conn. 
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second that, in the urban setting, it must 
become the center for leisure time and rec- 
reational activity; third, that it might well 
be the center for social services, because so- 
cial services in the city have become highly 
centralized * * *; and fourth, that the 
school might well be a center for social ac- 
tion, because if, in fact, we are serious about 
the development of indigenous leadership we 
had better find a way through which it can 
be developed or all our talk about it will be 
no more than well-meaning platitudes. 

According to this concept then, the school 
has these four functions. There is no 
such thing as “schoolday” and an “after 
school day.“ The schoolday starts at 8 in 
the morning and it ends at 10 or 11 or even 
at midnight—and the school functions on 
Saturday and even on Sunday. And these 
various functions are not separate functions. 
They are all a part of educational process and 
they nourish one another. 

So, in the community school in New 
Haven, in addition to the school principal, 
there is an assistant principal for the com- 
munity school program whose exclusive 
function and responsibility it is to see that 
this concept works, and to provide the lead- 
ership, as an educator, for all of these vital 
functions. 

In addition to the assistant principal, there 
is also a neighborhood service coordinator, 
who works out of my organization—and 
there's not enough time to explain that ex- 
cept to say that the organization I represent 
is really a coalition of the various basic forces 
in the community which have a stake in the 
solution of poverty: education, unemploy- 
ment, the mayor's office, redevelopment, 
housing and so on. 

Our neighborhood service coordinator is 
located in the school and works in a tandem 
relationship to the assistant principal for 
the community school program, but his pri- 
mary responsibility is the social action aspect 
and the coordination of the social services 


program. 

In addition to these two leaders, we also 
have a park and recreation supervisor in the 
school; a work group supervisor; and now 
even a lawyer. There are health services in 
the school, too, and a tremendous range of 
leisure time, recreational, and cultural activ- 
ities—all centering in the school, so that it 
becomes truly the nerve center of the neigh- 
borhood. Services are decentralized and close 
to where the people are who need them. And 
hopefully, these services will become more 
relevant in their substance to the needs of 
people, as a result. 

These various services, which are so closely 
interrelated and which parallel the interre- 
lationship of needs of the poverty popula- 
tion, working together, strengthen one an- 
other. This, in very general terms, is the 
concept of the community school. 

One of the byproducts which we e 
we will achieve in time * * * is that all of 
these things going on in the school during 
the schoolday * * * will have a significant 
feedback effect into the classroom. From it, 
we believe, the teacher will indeed learn more 
about life in the neighborhood, and about 
the nature of poverty, and she will have ac- 
cessible to her a tremendous range of re- 
sources. 

Incidentally, the employment 
which is centered in the school (and which 
has grown into so large a program that it is 
now receiving as much in the way of financial 
support as a wide range of special educa- 
tional programs)—the employment program 
also offers the teacher and, more important, 
the pupil, a source of motivation. Because 
in that program, centered in the school and 
leading to jobs and job opportunities and 
the development of skills, the child in the 
classroom begins to see that there is a pur- 
pose in learning; that there is a reason for 
motivation to learn. 
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Can this be transferred to other communi- 
ties? I would say it can be, if the local com- 
munity can bring together an effective coali- 
tion of politial leadership, can bring together 
the leadership of the basic institutions, or 
enough of them to get this kind of concept 
started, and if the resources can be found. 
And they can be found, in my opinion, at 
least in enough substance for a start. Clear- 
ly, however, it will take a massive input of 
new resources at all levels if this kind of pro- 
gram is to be implemented on a national 
level. 

Memper. I regard as prophetic the state- 
ment by Mrs. Meyer that society must either 
educate the poor so as to make them self- 
sustaining or else eventually support them 
in some manner. Are we, however, simply 
going to train and educate more and more 
people so that, ultimately, we will have more 
trained, skilled men to add to the unemploy- 
ment list? 

Dr. TAYLOR. It’s necessary to rethink the 
whole concept of what is called vocational 
education. We have confined ourselves to 
a conception that's about 25 years out of 
date. In terms of the craft unions, I think 
we have both a political and an economic 
problem for the unions—in a new kind of 
society where certain skills are no longer in 
as great demand, and we've got a kind of 
craft guild approach to dealing with it. I 
also think, although this isn’t directly in 
response to your question, that when we 
think of “vocation” we should think not 
merely of college vocations but also in terms 
of the vocation of the arts, the vocation of 
political science, the vocation of those who 
enter politics, with some kind of education 
in high school which fits them for such ca- 
reers. 

Many times these are not dealt 
with properly in colleges, so one has a pro- 
fessional school on one hand or a college on 
the other, when the high school itself should 
be a center for this kind of vocational edu- 
cation. : 

My general comment would be: Let's 
change the pattern since we're moving into 
a society in which young people want to 
identify with gainful activity, both in terms 
of employment and the use of leisure time. 
Let's revise our conception of vocational 
education to include the possibilities of life 
for the young person beyond anything we've 
ever thought of. 

Mr. Symworr. I think Dr. Taylor has dealt 
very well with the broader and even philo- 
sophical aspects of th question, but * * * 
I spent 20 to 25 years in the labor movement 
* © and I earned my “doctorate” in the 
shop and I learned a trade. So I think I 
can deal with this question, and I am itching 
to. 

Now * * about the training of more 
unemployed. This is a fear I have heard 
expressed over and over again, and not just 
by trade union leaders out of the craft un- 
ions. It is a question which grows out of two 
or three basic concerns, and particularly 
where craft unions are involved, 

First, there is a fear that apprentice stand- 
ards will be diluted through hastily im- 
provised training programs. It’s a legitimate 
fear. If the Manpower Development and 
Training Act is used as a substitute for ap- 
prentice training, apprentice standards will, 
in fact, be diluted. But there is no reason 
why the Act need be used as an 
alternative to apprentice training, no reason 
why there cannot be combined a degree of 
institutional training with apprentice train- 
ing, as the National Institute for Labor Edu- 
cation has, in fact, begun to do. 

The second concern grows out of a fear 
that there will be an increase of labor supply 
in areas where there are labor surpluses. 
This is a legitimate fear, too, where there are 
in fact labor surpluses, but sometimes the 
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argument is made even in areas where there 
are no labor shortages. We've got to be very 
careful that we separate the truth from the 
exaggeration. 

The third reason why there is concern 
about the misuse of manpower training, or 
the danger that manpower training will lead 
merely to a better trained body of the unem- 
ployed, is that there have been, unfortunate- 
ly—in the first year of experience with the 
Manpower Training Act—training programs 
in areas where jobs did not exist. This was 
particularly true in the most depressed areas 
of this country. 

But it need not be true. There is no rea- 
son why training programs cannot be geared, 
cannot be designed, to meet the needs of the 
economy. We must certainly train people 
for jobs that exist and, if possible (as in our 
manpower program in New Haven), involve 
the employers and the unions directly, even 
in advance of the training program and ob- 
tain, where possible, job commitments be- 
fore the training starts. 

Let me just give you a few areas where 
there are very serious shortages, where train- 
ing can play a very vital role: the whole 
range of service—oil burner service, air con- 
ditioner service, television service * * * and 
the culinary trades * land] what about 
the use and the training of what some 
ple call (an expression I dislike) the sub- 
professionals“ —in social work, in medicine 
and public health, even in education? II it’s 
wrong for some unions to insist on a high 
school diploma when there are other ways, it 
is equally wrong for some professions to in- 
sist on extremely high academic require- 
ments when, in fact, high school graduates 
and many without a high school education— 
with a minimum of concentrated, carefully 
designed training—can learn to perform 
many of these vital functions in our educa- 
tional system, our health system, our employ- 
ment system, and in our recreational sys- 
tem. 

There is a tremendous amount of critical 
need in a number of areas. I could take you 
through just one community to show you at 
least 25 training programs in the course of 
a year that had a 90 percent success in 
placement. We shouldn't judge the Man- 
power Training Act, or the whole business of 
manpower training, by these isolated exam- 
ples of fallure. or, even more serious, by some 
of our rather self-centered fears. 

Memsbrr. How do you excite educators to 
enter the arena of politics? And how do you 
have them supported by the community? 

Professor GALBRAITH. A number of these 
questions will be discussed during the next 
2 days. However, one point you raise is ex- 
tremely important; that the teaching profes- 
sion, the educational profession, must get 
away from this mystique of political neu- 
trality and join political parties—especially 
those which are most actively and energeti- 
cally working for larger educational re- 
sources—and become influential in them. 

We have ylelded, as educators, to a par- 
ticular political point of view whenever we 
have stood down on political issues. There is 
nothing that the people who want to save 
money, who value frugality and want to go 
back to McKinley and Mark Hanna, like more 
than to have educators who are above poli- 
ties.“ Indeed, that phrase was invented by 
people who—if not, at a minimum, wanting 
to go back to McKinley—are at least enthusi- 
astic about the contemporary substitute from 
Phoenix. [Laughter.] 

This must not continue. The lesson of 
European education is the lesson of an edu- 
cational system which was, in very large 
part, the result of the energetic political 
efforts of educators who were part-time po- 
litical leaders in their communities. I think 
this is the lesson for us. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


(By Howard K. Smith, commentator, Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co.) 


Ladies and gentlemen, my name is Howard 
K. Smith. I am obliged to place the letter 
K. between the first and last names. It 
is my only recourse in order to lessen the 
confusion with a more prominent citizen of 
our town, [Laughter.] 

I am vitally concerned about. education. 
At any moment, I am told, one-third of the 
American. people is involved in education, 
either being taught or teaching. 

Therein lies the opportunity to mould 
minds and spirits. Therein lies the only 
ultimate way to meet every problem that 
besets us. In the end, only education can 
meet the question of poverty. Only edu- 
cation can end or diminish racial fears or 
hatred. Therein lies, I am convinced, the 
answer to war, and even the cold war. 

I went into journalism because I wanted 
to take part in education. I thought the 
education of the young was being adequately 
done, but I worrled about the grownups. I 
agree with Nicholas Murray Butler, who 
said: “Most Americans die at the age of 25. 
They are just not buried until they are 65.” 
[Laughter.] 

Those were the people I had hoped to get 
to, and journalism, especially picture jour- 
nalism, which I am in now, has the best 
access to them. But I am no longer con- 
vinced that our formal education of the 
young is adequate. It has certainly im- 
proved, but the times have changed faster, 
and have demanded better comprehension 
faster, than our education has provided for. 

If our education were good enough we 
would not today be worried about Governor 
Wallace in Maryland tomorrow, and that is 
only the most immediate indication that 
our education has not been meeting fully 
the purpose for which education is designed. 

My primary purpose is to introduce a re- 
markable American. In any objective list 
of the 10 outstanding Americans of our 
time you have to display his name very close 
to the top of the list. He suffers from not 
merely being a real figure but from being a 
legend in his own time. The other night, 
in this same hotel, I was present at a highly 
formal dinner, and across the table from 
me sat an eminent elderly Senator (who 
faces imminent defeat in November, so I 
shan’t mention his name) and next to me 
sat a very fluent young woman. She asked 
me—as if I would know—who was going to 
be the vice-presidential candidate on the 
Democratic ticket. 


There is no answer to questions like that. 
Not even the President knows the answer 
yet; but there is a manner—the people in my 
business learn how to develop the manner, 
but before I could even arrange my voice in 
the appropriate pear-shape [laughter] the 
Senator leaned across the table and growled, 
“It'll be whoever Walter Reuther wants it to 
be.“ [Laughter.] 

I mention this only so you will know, if 
you did not know before, the responsibility 
you have in the next few minutes. If Walter 
Reuther were not so finely geared to our 
time and to the future I would be tempted 
to call him an Elizabethan, a man of wide 
range and great depth in thought, and yet a 
man of strong action. His annual sugges- 
tions to the managers of the automobile in- 
dustry about how to run their industry, his 
frequent suggestions to the managers of the 
United States on how to run the Nation, re- 
mind one of young Winston Churchill, before 
he attained the highest office. He was con- 
sidered a talented nuisance but lo, when 
crisis came and they called him to the helm 
to run the whole shebang he really knew how 
to do it, and he ran it better than any man 
before or since. 
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IT often think the same thing might happen 
here, since Walter Reuther has been called 
the only American who can reminisce about 
the future. [Laughter.] Critics say that he 
has solutions for all problems, including 
some that don't exist yet. [Laughter.] But 
his pr sin in the eyes of his critics is 
that he challenges assumptions. 

A man's mental and spiritual life may be 
likened to an inverted pyramid raised on its 
tip; The tip consists of a man’s assumptions 
about life. If those assumptions turn out to 
be wrong the whole structure is likely to col- 
lapse, so man clings to his assumptions with 
flerceness, and is occasionally even willing to 
use violence to maintain them. 

Mr. Reuther is the outstanding assump- 
tions challenger of our time, and another 
word for assumptions challenger is teacher, 
in the best sense of the world. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I would like to present to you 
now a man who, whether he is fully conscious 
of it or not, has devoted a whole turbulent 
life to what you are discussing here today, 
education. Walter Reuther. [Applause.] 


EDUCATION AND THE CONTINUING INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION 


(By Walter P. Reuther, president, United 
Auto Workers Union) 


It has been said many times that the 
Benius of a free society is its diversity, and 
I think that there is perhaps no more dra- 
Matic illustration of the great diversity 
in our society than the diversity between 
the two Howard Smiths. [Laughter.] The 
difference between the K and the W. 
is tremendous, I think that we all share 
the view that the question of education 
&nd poverty are inseparably bound together 
and that they both need to be made mat- 
ters of the highest priority and the greatest 
urgency in the list of America’s unfinished 
business. 

We were all much encouraged by the 
President's call for a total war against 
Poverty and I believe that it is the responsi- 
bility of each of us to enlist in that poverty 
Struggle for the duration. 

As one American, I believe that this is a 
time of testing, and that the crisis in our 
Society is essentially a crisis in our value 
System. We profess to believe in the worth 
and the dignity of each human person, and 
yet somehow we do not live by those noble 
Professions. I believe we need to realize 
that the quality of the society must be 
measured not by what it has but rather 
by what it does with what it has. We are 
going to be judged not by our tremendous 
material wealth, or by our accelerated tech- 
Nological progress, or by our expanded gross 
National product. We will be judged by a 
very simple test: what do we do as a society 
to develop the economic and social and po- 
litical mechanisms necessary to give this 
Great material wealth we a social 
Purpose so that it is reflected in the lives of 
People? 

We had an income last year in excess of 
$600 billion in our gross national product, 
and yet, depending upon where we draw the 
line in our definition, between 30 and 50 mil- 
lion Americans live in poverty. They are 
the “have not” peoples of America, who live 
in the subbasements of our social structure. 

are denied and deprived, they are dis- 
advantaged, and they are discriminated 
against. 

Now, there is poverty all over the world. I 

the privilege of going to Kenya last year. 
It was the last thing that John Kennedy 
asked me to do—to be one of his special 
ambassadors. at the freedom independence 
Celebration in Nairobi, I poked around a 
number of countries in Africa—Uganda, 
Tanganyika, and there one sees ugly, naked 
Poverty. The per capita income in Tan- 
Fanyika is $55 a year. Yet poverty there is 
less destructive of human values than poverty 
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in the United States, because a person get- 
ting $55 per year in Tanganyika has a sense 
of belonging. He is a part of and is par- 
ticipating in the social structure of his 
society. 

But the people of America who live in pov- 
erty, who are the denied and the deprived, 
are not only robbed economically and ma- 
terially, they are robbed socially and cul- 
turally and spiritually. They are shut out 
of our society. This is why poverty in the 
United States is so tragic. 

Mr. Khrushchey states to everyone he 
talks to that history is on his side, that in 
due time his system will bury our system. 
I spent, as you know, some time with him. 
I believe that he feels that our free society 
is composed of competing and conflicting, 
irreconcilable, economic pressure groups and 
that we as a free people are incapable of 
achieving a sense of common national pur- 
pose in the absence of war. 

He knows that when we are faced with the 
challenge of war we are capable of a total 
effort, but he does not believe we are capable 
of a comparable effort in meeting the chal- 
lenges of peace, in dealing with the prob- 
lems of poverty, in wiping out the tragic 
deficits In education and in the other areas 
of our society where there are serious prob- 
lems. 

Therefore, I believe Mr. Khrushchev is 
counting primarily upon our failures rather 
than upon his own successes, and when he 
looks at education he must conclude that 
this is one of the areas where America is 
making its most tragic failure. 

What is the problem? As a Nation we 
have been more concerned with the con- 
dition of our plumbing than the adequacy of 
our school system. If you look at the rec- 
ord you'll find that in community after com- 
munity, where there was on the ballot a 
bond issue for new sewers and a bond issue 
for new schools, the new sewers have carried 
10 to 1 over the new schools. We have not 
understood the importance of education. 

Last year a sweeper in a General Motors 
plant received more in income than a large 
percentage of our elementary school teachers. 
Now the sweepers that I represent at the 
bargaining table are not getting too much; 
the teachers are getting too little. 
[Laughter.] The reason we treat teachers 
as second-class economic citizens is that we 
have not put education where it belongs in 
our system of values—and that is why 
teachers are treated as they are. - 

And because of overcrowded schools and 
overworked, underpaid schoolteachers, we are 
denying millions of our young people the 
kind of educational opportunities which are 
essential if we are to facilitate their maxi- 
mum growth and development so that they 
can achieve a sense of personal fulfillment, 
and so that they can be equipped to make 
their maximum contribution to the well- 
being of our whole society. 

As I see it, the problem in America is that 
we have been too long on pious pronounce- 
ments—we say our children are “our most 
valuable national asset"—but far too short 
on the practical performance needed to give 
substance to the principles we profess to be- 
lieve in. This is why we get in trouble. 

The dimensions of the problem of educa- 
tion are tremendous, and until we fully com- 
prehend its true dimensions and are prepared 
to commit resources adequate to resolve the 
problem, we will make no real substantial 
progress. The key to breaking the cycle of 
human poverty—where poverty breeds more 
poverty, where each generation of poverty 
breeds the next generation of poverty—is a 
massive educational effort. 

If we are going to deal with this problem 
we have to raise our sights. I agree with 
Secretary Willard Wirtz when he calls upon 
this country to make education the No. 1 
industry; but to make it the No. 1 industry 
we will need to raise our sights and, first 
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of all, we wiil need to commit ourselyes and 
then commit adequate economic resources to 
that task. 

I ask this simple question: Why is it that 
we plow in billions and billions of dollars to 
expand our productive resources to meet the 
threat of war and yet are unwilling to make 
a comparable investment in expanding our 
human resources through adequate educa- 
tion to meet the challenge of peace? If to- 
morrow morning we were suddenly faced 
with the kind of challenge we faced at Pearl 
Harbor—although we know that nuclear 
wars don't give us a comparable period for 
military buildup—but if it did, there would 
not be a politician in this city who would 
not be prepared to forget.about the budget 
and appropriate billions and billions and bil- 
lions to teach and equip millions of young 
Americans to die in war. 

We will not meet the challenge on the edu- 
cational front until we are prepared to spend 
billions and -billions to educate our young 
people to live in peace. The dimensions of 
the problem, I believe, require that kind of 
an approach. 

This problem requires an offensive against 
both the quantitative and the qualitative as- 
pects of our educational deficits. We need 
more facilities and we need more teachers, 
but until we are prepared to offer our teach- 
ers salaries commensurate with their training 
and their responsibilities we are not going to 
attract into the teaching profession the num- 
ber of qualified teachers we need. 

Now when we deal with the problems of the 
disadvantaged, the children in the slums of 
the big cities and the children in the slums 
on the land, we deal not only with the normal 
problems of education, which are costly, but 
we deal with the problems that refiect the 
social neglect of our society for many years. 

We can break this cycle, we can salvage 
these children, only if we really commit to 
this program the kind of resources that Ken 
Galbraith, who spoke to you this morning, 
has proposed in these hundred projects he 
recommended. 

We have to give the slum children a higher 
educational ladder, because they have a long 
way to come. We have to make a special 
effort to deal with their problems, to give 
them first of all a sense of belonging, a sense 
of worth, because without that sense of 
worth and belonging we will not get the kind 
of motivation we want. 

The President's report on manpower re- 
sources, pointed out that more than 50 per- 
cent of our young Americans at the age of 
18 are being rejected by draft boards because 
they do not meet the minimum standards of 
the armed services; and when we look at the 
difference between what the best States in 
the North were able to do, as compared to 
the worst State in the South, we get some 
appreciation of the disadvantages accruing 
to young people growing up in areas of Amer- 
ica where they are the victims of educa- 
tional inequalities. 

While some of these young Americans were 
rejected because of physical disabilities, the 
great bulk were rejected because they lacked 
adequate educational background. In the 
North, only 3 percent of the young people in 
the best State were rejected because of lack 
of educational background. In the South, in 
one State, 67 percent were rejected. 

Now, the discrepancy does not lie in the 
difference in human potential, It lies al- 
most exclusively in the fact that one group 
of children had access to more nearly ade- 
quate educational opportunities and the 
other group were denied that kind of educa- 
tional opportunity. 

Therefore, we have to make a tremendous 
effort to overcome these great educational 
inequalities in our society. The only way we 
can do that, I believe, is by a massive at- 
tack against the deficits of education. If we 
will do this, in the dimensions of the need, 
it will not only make a great contribution in 
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terms of facilitating the growth of our young 
people but it will make a tremendous con- 
tribution to the task of dealing with the 
basic unresolved problem in our free so- 
ciety. And that problem is: how do we 
achieve and maintain full employment and 
full production? 

In 1946 we adopted the Full Employment 
Act, which commits this Nation to achieve 
and maintain maximum employment, maxi- 
mum production and maximum purchasing 
power. Some of us in the labor movement 
have been suggesting that that bill is as good 
as new, because it has never been used. We 
have to get it out of the congressional moth- 
balls and we have to effectively implement 
its purposes, We will not solve the problems 
of poverty, education, civil rights and the 
other serious deficits in the quality of our 
society in a vacuum. They are all related 
one to the other and we must take them on 
together. 

What good is it to give a young Negro an 
education, and give him new skills, unless 
there is a job waiting that he can use those 
skills in? What good is it to give a Negro, 
now, the right to eat in a restaurant and 
have him stand outside and wish that he 
had the money to make it possible? We have 


to work to solve all these problems together 


because they are inseparably woven together. 

I would hope that the great national coali- 
tion of conscience, of the church groups, and 
the civil rights groups, and the labor move- 
ments and civic organizations who are work- 
ing together on the civil rights front, can 
forge a national citizens" crusade against 
poverty and work on the poverty front, work 
on the education front, so that we can make 
meaningful progress in this direction. 

We have all the resources to do this job. 
There is much learned discussion about ju- 
venile delinquency. I as one American, be- 
lieve we have a more serious problem than 
Juvenile delinquency, and that problem is 
adult delinquency, because we adults are not 
using the resources at hand to build a society 
that has no room for juvenile delinquency. 

Our children are not failing us. We are 
failing our children. We, the adults, have 
the resources; we have the know-how to 
solve these problems, but we have not dem- 
onstrated the good judgment and the moral 
courage to commit ourselves and our re- 
sources in the measure necessary to bring 
about a solution. Simply look at the tragic 
economic fact that, in the last 10 years, we 
have wasted 25% million man-hours of po- 
tential economic production because of 
chronic and continuing unemployment. 

I have been pointing out that an hour of 
human labor is the most perishable economic 
value in the world. You can make a ton 
of steel and, if you don't need it immediately 
you can put it in storage and consume it at 
a later date. You can raise a bushel of corn 
and, if you don't need it when you have pro- 
duced it, you can save it for the future—but 
you can’t store an hour of human labor. If 
you don't use it when it’s available it repre- 
sents a total, irretrievable economic loss, and 
we have thrown away 25% million man-hours 
of potential economic production. 

If we had used that manpower, if we had 
used our capacity to its maximum, if we had 


product. And if we had used only 25 per- 
cent of that unrealized economic potential 
for educational purposes we could then have 
had resources adequate to the dimensions of 
the problem. We could have made mean- 
ingful progress. 


But we have been piddling on the outer 
fringes of the basic educational problem and 
we have been unwilling to commit to this 


resources we need. There- 
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full employment and full production in our 
20th century technology will make pos- 
sible; and then we must allocate those re- 
sources on the basis of priorities in which 
wiping out the educational deficits and 
eliminating poverty must be high on our 
list. 


I believe we need to extend compulsory 
education to 18 years. I believe we need to 
provide free public educational opportuni- 
ties that will remove all of the economic 
roadblocks to every young American for 2 
years beyond high school; for those who can 
go to college, we must provide college and 
university opportunities; and for those who 
may not want to go to college or do not 
have the qualifications, we have to develop 
vocational and technical schools to give them 
the new skills. We have to bring our voca- 
tional school system up to date. 

In many parts of the country a majority 
of the students enrolled in vocational train- 
ing courses are involved in home economics 
and, by and large, many of the skills we 
are teaching are the now obsolete skills of 
yesterday. 

Therefore, we have to broaden the voca- 
tional training program and we have to up- 
date it. But nothing could be more tragic 
in our free society than for us to believe 
that the purpose of education is to grind 
out engineers and technicians. We obviously 
need an increasing number of people who 
have these special skills to meet the prob- 
lems of the 20th century technology, but the 
purpose of education in a free society is more 
than just grinding out technicians. 

The purpose of education, I believe, is to 
facilitate the maximum growth and develop- 
ment of each human person so that, as a 
person, he can achieve a sense of human ful- 
fillment, but in the process he can also 
acquire the skills and competence needed to 
do the work of our society. However, at the 
point where we think that the purpose of 
education is just to compete with the Rus- 
sians in the physical sciences and then pro- 
ceed to neglect the human and social scien- 
ces, where the real purpose of education 
must pay off, we are in deep trouble. Be- 
cause the purpose, I believe, is not only to 
achieve competence that will give us greater 
and greater scientific and technical and pro- 
duction know-how, but also to develop a so- 
ciety in which we can find comparable social 
and moral and human know-why. 

Education is the key to both the progress 
we must make in the physical sciences and 
the progress we must make in the human 
and social sciences, and to do this nothing 
less than a total war against poverty and a 
total war against our educational deficits 
will give us the answer. 

Now, when we talk about doing this kind 
of a job, by raising our sights, by many bil- 
lions of dollars, there are always the people 
who say, “Yes, but who is going to pay for 
it?” Well, there are no economic Santa 
Clauses in the world. The only way we can 
create wealth is by the application of human 
effort and human skill to the tools of pro- 
duction as we use them upon the economic 
resources at hand. We will need to create 
the wealth to make these things possible. 

We need to accept what Thomas Paine 
meant when he wrote, “Those who expect to 
reap the blessings of freedom must undergo 
the fatigue of supporting it.“ And if we are 
to reap the blessings of education then we 
have to be prepared to undertake the fatigue 
of supporting it. 

Each State, each community, I believe, 
must make its maximum contribution. How- 
ever, the dimensions of this problem are so 
great that they are beyond the resourecs of 
the State and the local community. Only 
massive Federal aid can give us the resources 
and make us equal to the dimensions of this 
challenge. 

We need to find a way to end the sterile 
debate about Federal aid and Federal con- 
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trol. We can have Federal aid without Fed- 
eral control. I gave the commencement ad- 
dress at Michigan State University in March 
of this year. That university is 109 years 
old. It came into being because of the Mor- 
rill Act, passed way back in the 18th century. 
Anyone who knows that university knows 
that although they have had Federal aid for 
more than a hundred years they have not 
yielded control to an all-powerful Washing- 
ton bureaucracy. 

You can have Federal aid without Federal 
control and those who think not have no 
faith in the vigor and vitality of American 
democracy at the local and State level. I 
would suggest that those who shout against 
Federal aid ought to stop their propagandiz- 
ing long enough to look at the economic facts 
of life. 

If you see what happened in the period of 
1949 to 1960, you will find that the national 
debt went up 20 percent but the debt of local 
and State communities, because they have 
been forced to carry the heavy burdens, have 
gone up 450 percent. As a matter of fact, 
the national debt has been coming down, 
relative to gross national product. That is 
the only rational way to measure the size of 
the national debt. It is not something In a 
vacuum, We have to measure the national 
debt relative to the gross national product, 
the Nation's income. Measured against 1943, 
the Federal debt came down by half by 1963. 

In 1948 it took 271 days of economic effort 
in producing goods and services to create as 
much wealth as the size of the national debt. 
In 1963 we created as much wealth in terms 
of goods and services in 136 days, so that, 
relatively, the national debt is coming down. 

The real opposition to Federal aid is not 
the fear of Federal control, because in many, 
many situations the same Irrational and ir- 
responsible voices that are raised against 
Federal aid do the same dirty work in the 
State capitals and in the local communities 
whenever a bond issue is proposed to support 
public education. Why? Well, I heard a 
fellow say, “The reason education is a very 
controversial question is because it's an area 
in which people’s pocketbooks and their 
children come in conflict,” and this is why 
these people oppose education—they are un- 
willing to pay the price necessary to really 
deal with this problem, whether it be in 
terms of local taxes, State taxes, or Federal 
taxes. 

Here is the kind of attitude they have. 
Let me read this very short editorial from 
the Chicago Tribune. It is entitled, Let's 
Throw the Slobs out of School.” It says, 
“The ignoramuses have had their chance. 
It's time to make them responsible for their 
actions. Sweep through the schoolhouses 
with a fiery broom. Remove the deadwood, 
the troublemakers, the no-goods, the thugs. 
The teachers can tell on the first day which 
student is dissatisfied, the misfits, the Ulit- 
erates, the undeserving. Throw them out. 
We have become the victims of a great fraud, 
a deceit upon a generation of psychiatrists, 
guidance counselors, none of whom spend 
any more time in the classrooni dealing with 
these apes than they have to.” 

Now this is what is wrong with America. 
There are these people who believe that the 
problem of the dropouts is that they don't 
care. They believe that the problem of a 
child in a third grade slum school is that 
child’s own personal responsibility. Well, 
this attitude is merely a way to escape the 
broader responsibilities of citizenship. 

We need to recognize that that kind of 
mentality, that kind of complacency and in- 
difference, that kind of social and moral 
irresponsibility, is the biggest roadblock 
standing in the way of adequate education, 
because it is that kind of mentality that im- 
mobilizes the national will and prevents us 
from moving forward. 

Thomas Jefferson had a dream. He said, 
“We must dream of the aristocracy of 
achievement arising out of the democracy of 
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Opportunity.” Education is the key to a 
democracy of opportunity. Education is that 
Magic key that unlocks the human poten- 
tial. There is, deep within every human be- 
ing, a great capacity for growth and 
development. And whether that finds ex- 
Pression, so that human beings can live a 
more meaningful, purposeful life depends 
upon whether society provides the child with 
the opportunities for growth and develop- 
ment, or whether society denies him that 
Opportunity. 

When we talk about freedom prevailing 
Over the forces of tyranny, we need to un- 
derstand that we are being fudged by the 
People of the world. I believe the one thing 
by which we can judge the quality of a sô- 
Clety is: what does that society do for its 
young people? What kind of a start does it 
give them, in terms of education? 

This is an area of great and tragic neglect 
in our country. We need to arouse ourselves. 
We need to make more people angry about 
these problems when they go to bed at night. 
Not the people who have the problems 
they are already angry, but they have no 
leverages of power. 

Those of us who are affluent, those of us 
who can escape these problems of poverty and 
lack of education, must get more of our kind 
Of people to go to bed angry at night. If we 
Can, then maybe we can arouse the conscience 
of America, maybe we can make our children 
More important than our pocketbooks in our 
system of values and maybe we can get on 
With this job. 

This is a troubled period in the history 
of the human family. Woodrow Wilson 
Wrote, back in 1910, We live in an age dis- 
turbed, confused, afraid of its own force. 
It is our duty to find ourselves." 

I believe it is the duty of every American 
in 1964, in these crucial and critical years, 
to help America find itself; to help America 
achieve a greater sense of urgency, to brush 
aside the complacency and the indifference 
that prevails in too many places in America, 
and get America to understand that there is 
Much unfinished work in making real the 
dream of that better society that we talk so 
much about. 

I believe we must make education the 
Number one top priority item. I want to 
Salute what the National Committee for Sup- 
Port of the Public Schools is doing—and my 
800d friends Agnes Meyer, General Bradley 
and the other people. Carry on, because we 
somehow have to penetrate the conscience 
ot America so that more and more people will 
be prepared to make education the number 
One industry of this country. [Applause 


New TRENDS IN PLANNING EDUCATION 


(By Ole Sand, Director, NEA Center for the 
Study of Instruction) 


If you'll bear with me, I'll try to give you 
my three-semester course in the next 20 
minutes. I'm delighted to know that you all 
have the seven-volume report of the NEA 
Project on instruction—the four major docu- 
Ments and the three others—at your bedside 
table. [Laughter.] 

As I’ve sat through this very exciting day, 
Iam reminded that this great citizens com- 
Mittee does not fall into the situational de- 
Teat we occasionally used to fall into in our 
faculty meetings. I don’t know if any of 
you have ever attended faculty meetings like 
this one, but one of my colleagues had had a 
rather serious coronary and we urged him 
not to come to faculty meetings. He said, 

No, I want to come to the faculty meet- 

because, if I should have the fatal at- 
tack, I would like to be there * * * because 
the transition from life to death would be 
Scarcely perceptible.” [Laughter.] Well, we 
haven’t had that problem at this meeting, 
and I'm sure we won't. 

We educators, especially, must act and 
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encourage our students to act as if the tri- 
umph of reason is assured. We can begin 
by. applying this to our own work, by bring- 
ing some order and reason to the “chaos” in 
our own field. One way to begin is to ask 
the right questions of ourselves—and that 
is what we, working with the Project on In- 
struction, have attempted to do. 

Our project’s national committee began by 
posing 12 central questions in some of 
the crucial decision areas affecting and af- 
fected by education. These questions dealt 
primarily with two central problems—decid- 
ing what to teach; and planning and organiz- 
ing for teaching. 

These issues and recommendations, and 
the reasoning behind them, are discussed in 
detail in the four-volume project report. I 
propose to touch on only four or five of them 
here today—the issues concerning decision- 
making, research and innovation, education- 
al priorities, selecting content, organizing 
the school and classroom, and a balanced 
program—and will refer you to the published 
report for the others. 

Our first question dealt with decision mak- 
ing: who should make what decisions about 
education? Our committee made six rec- 
ommendations about these decisions but, al- 
most more important, it analyzed the deci- 
sions and classified them in three catego- 
ries—the instructional decisions, the insti- 
tutional decisions, and the societal decisions. 

The first of our recommendations having 
to do with decision making deals with the 
role of the local school board—the legal in- 
strument through which the State fulfills its 
responsibility for education. 

The distinction between lay control of 
school policies, determined by the board of 
education, and implementation of these poli- 
cies by the professional staff, with the leader- 
ship of the local superintendent, should be 
delineated, understood, and respected. (Re- 
cently, in the city of Chicago, there has been 
quite a controversy because of the failure to 
distinguish between the role of the board and 
that of the professional staff.) 

The committee recommended, second, that 
the Federal Government should provide the 
types of assistance needed to improve local 
and State systems of education. I shall only 
comment, here, that the committee did not 
feel that the Federal Government was a “for- 
eign power” of some sort, but rather that it 
belonged to the people—and in the national 
interest—has an important role to play in 
providing general financial assistance for the 
improvement of public education and, 
through the U.S. Office of Education, in dis- 
seminating information about educational 
problems and promising practices. 

A third recommendation dealt with the 
role of local school faculties. We believe 
that instructional decisions must be made by 
the teacher. In one great university in the 
West where I talked recently, I found mem- 
bers of the academic senate who would have 
been quite upset if their own academic free- 
dom had been tampered with, but were quite 
willing to take it away from their colleagues 
in the elementary and secondary schools. 

A fourth recommendation dealt with the 
role of the State educational authorities. 
We were convinced that there is a great need 
to strengthen both the State departments of 
education and the professional associations. 

The State legislature—and this was our 
fifth recommendation dealing with decision- 
making—should set forth general goals for 
the schools, provide adequate financial sup- 
port and delegate broad powers of implemen- 
tation to the State and local educational au- 
thorities. It should not, however, prescribe 
curriculum content or legislate specific 
courses. 

One of the more potent forces for accom- 
Plishing the ends which Professor Galbraith, 
Dr. Taylor, and Mr. Reuther have so elo- 
quently espoused here today would be the 
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strengthening of what I would call the lai- 
son organizations in American education, 
those in the mainstream of elementary, sec- 
ondary, and college education—organizations 
like the National Science Foundation, the 
US. Office of Education, the NCSPS, the NEA, 
and the Ford Foundation. 

I might add that right here in the city of 
Washington there exists a tremendously rich 
laboratory for future education leaders. My 
own organization is hopeful that, in the not 
too distant future, it will be possible to have 
30 or 50 bright young education leaders from 
each State come to Washington and use the 
Nation as their campus; because they would 
bring a breath of fresh air to the bureaucra- 
cies and because they would gain a better 
knowledge of themselves. And I would hope 
that the NCSPS, among other groups, would 
have such a bright young educator associ- 
ated witht them, using their organization as 
a training laboratory. 1 

Turning to research, innovation, and ex- 
perimentation, let me point out first that, 
while industry spends 5 to 10 percent of its 
budget on research, education spends only 
one-tenth of 1 percent on it. Our committee 
recommended that not less than 1 percent of 
the educational budget should be devoted to 
research, and that this should start right 
away. 

One of the essential elements in all this is 
the time needed by teachers for planning as 
distinct from teaching. When people advo- 
cate that the important thing is for the 
teacher to be with the youngsters all the 
time, it is as if General Motors took all of 
its research people and put them on the as- 
sembly line. The NCSPS should strongly 
Support an instructional ratio for elementary 
schoolteachers comparable to that of their 
colleagues in higher educatlon—12 to 15 
hours a week with the children, 30 to 40 hours 
& week for research, planning, and evaluation 
and for taking care of one’s liberal education, 
which frees one of ignorance, prejudice and 
academic provincialism, 

Education could learn something from 
medicine in this respect. Just as the doctor 
“practices” medicine, the teacher should 
practice“ teaching. From the Newton, 
Mass., schools—where elementary schoolchij- 
dren went home at noon on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays—we got the idea that perhaps 
our teachers should have “Thursdays for 
thinking.” 

Another recommendation in this general 
research and experimentation area is that 
adequately staffed and supported regional 
curriculum and instruction centers should 
be encouraged. The committee proposed that 
there be established, very soon, at least four 
regional curriculum and instructional cen- 
ters, in major universities around the coun- 
try, working in cooperation with organiza- 
tions such as the NCSPS. Personally, I 
would like to see one in every State, with at 
least 30 cooperating schools. 

Furthermore, it is time for another study 
like the 8-year study of 30 schools conducted 
a generation or so ago. This time, perhaps 50 
(or maybe even 1,500) experimental schools 
could take part, many of them attacking poy- 
erty problems in the big cities, while others 
focused on the cultural poverty in the rural 
areas. 

The third question asked by the commit- 
tee (and this is my favorite one) concerned 
the establishment of priorities for the school, 
This, of course, is the prime question for a 
citizens committee to address itself to. What 
are the distinctive responsibilities of the 
school, in contrast to those that are distinc- 
tive to the family, the church, industry, and 
various youth-serving agencies? Secondly, 
what responsibilities should the school share 
with other institutions and with other youth- 
serving agencies? What, then, should be in- 
cluded in the school and what 
should be excluded from it? 
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Certainly, what has been said this morn- 
ing about the school being “the community 
center" is terribly important. The one-room 
school in which I first taught had been used, 
in those depression days (though perhaps 
they did not know why they were doing it), 
as a sort of community center. Maybe one 
should bring back some of the good educa- 
tional values of such schools, where the 14- 
year-olds worked with the 6-year-olds, and 
soon. * 

In the matter of priorities, one has to de- 
cide what knowledge, what values, what skills 
our children and youth need to learn. Next, 
one must decide which of these the school 
can best contribute to and which can best 
be done outside of school; and, finally, which 
of the learnings requires joint responsibility. 

In ͤbriet, the committee felt that reading 
was more important than cheer-leading—a 
startling point of view to all of you, I’m sure. 
Tou may recall that Mr. Hutchins, when chal- 
lenged with having ended football at Chi- 
cago, admitted that this was one of his minor 
accomplishments and sald to the committee 
before whom he was testifying, “You've con- 
vinced me. If I go back into higher edu- 
cation I'll support intercollegiate athletics, 
but we won't have football; we'll have racing 
stables, That way the jockeys can wear the 
school colors and the horses won't have to 
pass entrance examinations.” [Laughter.] 

+ Seriously—any decision on priorities must 
be made on a formula, in which the priority 
rating equals data, plus values, plus reality. 
The data come always from three sources: 
from the learner, from society, and from the 
fleld of study itself. The values have al- 
ready been well stated by other speakers, but 
for every goal that a Board of Education, 

. with community support, adopts, one must 
have support in the form of data, from the 
sources stated. One must also be able to 
support the priority by the values and, ob- 

‘viously, it must be in terms of the reality 
situation in the school. If the teaching of 
languages in, say, the fourth grade is sup- 
ported by legislation but teachers are not 
available to teach it, we're in trouble, 

| Now these first three questions have been 
concerned with decisionmaking, research, 
and priorities. The fourth is concerned with 
content. In the physical sciences, taking the 
birth of Christ as the beginning of a time 
line, the first doubling of knowledge oc- 
curred in 1750, the second in 1900, the third 
in 1950, and the fourth only 10 years later, 
in 1960. This is not as true in the human- 
ities and social sciences, of course. 

What does this mean for the school pro- 
gram? Well, in my one-room school, I was 
always worried about covering content until 
I realized that I might be so busy covering 
content that I was not uncovering learning. 
It is now impossible to cover the content 
available; one has to select, and this involves 
delimiting the subject matter and control- 

| ling the methods of inquiry, the ways of 

knowing. 

The problems of what to learn and how to 
learn it require a different approach today. 

We need to find ways to move from memori- 
zation of facts to discovery of facts; ways 
to help young students think as physicists 
think, as historians think, as artists think. 
One scholar puts it this way: the problem 
is one of moving from a rhetoric of conclu- 
sions to an experience in inquiry. 

Our recommendations on content said, 
among other things, that the objectives of 
the schools, with a clear statement of prior- 
ities, should give direction to all curriculum 
planning, whether adding or eliminating 
content, or changing the emphases on vari- 
ous topics and fields of study. We suggested, 
too, that each curriculum area should be un- 
der continous study and evaluation and 
should be reviewed periodically; and that, 
in selecting content, school staffs should 
study the results and recommendations of 
curriculum projects sponsored by nationally 
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oriented groups with a view to applying 
promising findings. 

The next issue deals with organizing the 
school and the classrooms. The headline is- 
sues relate more to such questions as: What 
about the nongraded school? What about 
team teaching? What about instructional 
technology? 

How should the school and the classroom 
be organized to make the most effective use 
of the time and talents of students and 
teachers. Here is where one's data sources 
really come out. You look at the learner 
and immediately recognize one key thing: 
that human variability demands alternatives. 

The research has proved that in a given 
class of 30 fourth graders there are usually 
only about 4 really at that level. You 
have everything from prenatal to Ph. D. 
[Laughter.] 

You recognize that the achievement spread 
is always the same as the year. If you say, 
“I teach third grade“ the spread is 3 years. 
If you teach seventh grade the spread is two- 
thirds of the mean age of the group—eight. 


Any 7th grade teacher knows she has third. 


graders and she has 11th graders. Human 
variability demands alternatives. I notice 
the New York City schools are now recom- 
mending the nongraded approach for their 
primary grades, but Dr. Goodlad, who wrote 
our report, “Planning and Organizing for 
Teaching” gave them some very good advice 
this week when he said, “You don't jump in- 
to nongrading until you do a little studying.” 

Our committee's recommendation was (and 
this is one of our most important recommen- 
dations, incidentally): the vertical organiza- 
tion of the schools should provide for the 
continuous—these are key words—the con- 
tinuous unbroken, upward progression of all 
learners, with due recognition for the wide 
variability among them in every aspect of 
their development. The school organization 
should, therefore, provide for differentiated 
rates and means of progression toward 
achievement of educational goals. Nongrad- 
ing and multigrading are, clearly, promising 
alternatives to the traditional graded school 
and should receive careful consideration. 

I predict that when this national commit- 
tee meets 10 years from now the graded 
school will be an interesting historical phe- 
nomenon. I also predict that colleges of 
education, as we have known them (and I'm 
very much in favor of colleges of education) 
will be interesting historical phenomena. 

How do we feel about team teaching? 
Well, this is one of the things that really 
gets people excited. Some people endorse 
the self-contaminated—the self-contained— 
classroom as if it’s motherhood. [Laugh- 
ter.] Others say team teaching is nothing 
more than two or more teachers horsing 
around in the same classroom. 

Our committee says: The horizontal or- 
ganization of the school should permit flexi- 
bility in assigning pupils to instructional 
groups that may range in size from 1 pupil 
to as many as 100 or more. Well-planned 
cooperative efforts among teachers—efforts 
such as team teaching—should be en- 
couraged and tested.” 

My last point deals with a balanced pro- 
gram. With all the emphasis on mathe- 
matics and science, and on the technology 
which we need for survival, the question logi- 
cally arises: why survive if you cannot lead 
a life of taste and grace? And certainly 
we've heard our speakers today testify elo- 
quently about the great importance of the 
humanities; I think we probably need a na- 
tional humanities foundation. 

I think one of the greatest comments the 
late President Kennedy made was spoken at 
Amherst last October in honor of Robert 
Frost: “I look forward to an America which 
will not be afraid of grace and beauty, which 
will reward achievement in the arts as we 
reward achievement in business or state- 
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craft, which will steadily enlarge cultural 
opportunities for all of our citizens.” 

I wish I had time to talk about educa- 
tional space. You all realize that “the egg 
‘crates are breaking up“ as Harold Gores, of 
the Educational Facilities Laboratories, says; 
that we don't want these buildings that look 
like boxes; we want flexibility and amenity. 
Let me quote from him as I close: “I think 
the directions in which we are going are 
from the group to the individual.” There 
is maybe one other key phrase that T would 
like to have you remember. “In individually 
planned programs for learners, we are mov- 
ing from memory to inquiry; moving from a 
spiritless climate to a zest for learning.” 

Do any of you remember the days when 
the principal’s Job was to keep the school 
quiet, sort of funereal? I'm sure when I go 
into a school that unless I hear one good 
belly laugh coming from some room at least 
once every half hour it’s a poor school; just 
as I am sure that if I don't find “Horton 
Hatches the Egg" and “Charlotte's Web,” it's 
a poor school. 

I haven't time to talk about school u- 
braries as I should, but it really frightens 
me when I see some elementary schools with- 
out excellent libraries. The libraries should 
be larger than the gymnasium, and they 
should be well staffed—and you should really 
be cross if you don’t have excellent school 
libraries. 

We are moving from the graded school to 
the nongraded school, from scheduled classes 
to appointments and independent learning. 
I understand that in most of your high 
schools now you've gotten rid of these sched- 
ules where groups exchange boxes. 

We are moving from the school building 
use geared to an agrarian soclety—a 9- 
month-year limited to children—to a school 
building use reflecting urban society—a 12- 
month-year available to all age groups. I 
do not necessarily mean a longer school year 
for the youngsters. When I see the studies 
about some teachers spending 50 percent of 
their time scolding children I want to make 
— we make better use of the time we now 

ave. 

We are moving from classrooms that are 
like kitchens—have you ever noticed: you go 
into a school and every room looks like a 
kitchen—to classrooms that are like li- 
braries, living rooms. 

We are moving from teaching as telling 
to teaching as guiding; moving from a teach- 
ing schedule of 30 hours a week with chil- 
dren in class and 15 hours for planning and 
correcting, to a schedule of 15 hours a week 
with children in class, 30 hours for research, 
planning, and development; in brief, to a 
teaching schedule which presumes that 
“Thursdays are for thinking.” Thank you. 


INNOVATIONS IN TEACHING AND LEARNING 
(By Neil V. Sullivan, superintendent, Prince 

Edward Free School Association, Prince 

Edward County, Va.) 

I'm elated to be here with you today. When 
I was invited to come, several months ago, 
the committee offered to pay my expenses— 
from Virginia—and I thought this was ex- 
cellent planning. However, I have been in 
Berkeley and Honolulu for the past few days, 
so the expenses are a little bit higher. 
[Laughter.] 

Before acquainting you with all the con- 
comitants of the Prince Edward free school 
situation, I think perhaps I should give you 
a brief run-through of my years in education. 

I started out, as Mrs. Kohler said, in the 
Northeast—and what I found to be success- 
ful there, and what I found to be successful 
in the sophisticated suburbs of New York 
City, I found to be equally if not more effec- 
tive in the very dichotomous situation which 
confronted me in the rural South. 

My first years as a superintendent were 
happy ones. I was serving in an area of the 
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industrial Northeast where the family in- 
come was one of the highest in the United 
States. And then, suddenly, without warn- 
ing—during a summer in which I was study- 
ing at Stanford—I read in the papers one 
morning that there had been a fast stock 
deal and the Burlington Mills had closed 
down. And that closed out good old Stan- 
ford, for me at least; and I stopped my 
studies to go home and find out what to do 
about rehabilitating a city where 4,000 mill 
workers were now out of work. This was 90 
percent of the work community. 

Of one thing I was sure, and that was that 
priorities had to be set up—and I wanted to 
make sure that the top priority was to be 
public education. This was a community 
where we had a dual school system. Just as 
many children were going to parochial 
schools as were going to the public schools. 
I was convinced that if we were to retrain 
these. workers we had to haye more money 
for public education, and more and better 
vocational schools and we had to keep these 
schools open around the clock, without a Na- 
tional Manpower Act. So, with the help of 
the chamber of commerce, and the clergy, 
and the board of education, we did assign 
priorities—and the top priority became pub- 
lic education. 

And, surprisingly, during a period when 
Over 90 percent of the people in this town 
were making no money, they voted more 
money for public schools. They built a new 
Vocational education building and we 
changed from a college-oriented high school 
to a comprehensive high school. We made a 
major effort to keep these older boys (who 
Normally would go to work when a father or 
mother are thrown out of work) in school. 
And we brought 21 new industries into 
the community—in a period of 24 months. 
And, once against, this community today can 
boast of one of the highest per capita in- 
comes in the United States. 

I moved from that situation to one of the 
marvelous suburbs of metropolitan New 
York, in Nassau County, where student 
achievement was average but capability was 
extremely high. And here again, with the 
help of the board of education, we set some 
educational priorities. Here, for the first 
time, large sums of money were assigned for 
research; and I was permitted to experiment 
and innovate; and we introduced many of 
the changes which Mr. Sand discussed with 
you earlier. In a period of 5 years, we took 
children and moved them from traditional 
levels to levels they had never expected to 
achieve, Many of our youngsters were en- 
tering fine colleges as sophomores rather 
than as freshmen. 

More important, probably, was taxpayer 
Satisfaction with the schools. Last year, for 
example, the school budget in this commu- 
nity was passed 990 to 90, and the tax rate 
had gone up faster, during the preceding 5- 
year period, than in any other community in 
Nassau County. During these same years, 
incidentally, a vast number—altogether too 
Many—of the tax levies elsewhere in Nassau 
County were being defeated. 

And this takes me to Prince Edward 
County where, in the summer of 1963, I was 
Stven 2 weeks to open the schools for 1,600 
children. I soon realized that a combination 
Of all the things that had worked in the 
Northeast and in the sophisticated New York 
Suburbs should and could be brought to bear 
on the complex problems of this rural Vir- 
Binia county. 

This is truly a -stricken area, 
Whether or not it is so described by Walter 
Reuther or Sargent Shriver. These people 
Were not only going to bed hungry but they 
Were going to bed with many physical de- 
fects. And, unfortunately, they were not 
going to bed hungry and mad—but simply 
hungry and patient. 

I knew that most of the children were un- 
dernourished, poorly clothed, and that they 
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had all of the physical defects resulting from 
little or no medical help. The average family 
income was less than $1,800 a year. The 
State of Virginia had no compulsory school 
attendance law. The first problem—how can 
we make the school attractive to these chil- 
dren and hold them day after day? 

We knew that they would have to be fed 
and clothed, We established one large cen- 
tral kitchen—we took advantage of every 
Federal dollar and all surplus equipment. 
Those children whose parents were employed 
were charged 15 cents for the full meal—all 
others were fed free. We are feeding 80 per- 
cent of these children free today. We made 
arrangements with northern school districts 
to conduct. clothing drives. We outfitted 
every child, They looked good the first day 
on the TV cameras but one little boy told me 
that the shoes he was wearing were his “wed- 
ding” shoes that he wore on special occasions. 

We used every medium of communication 
to reach the parents and brought community 
pressure on them, when necessary, to send 
and keep their children in school. Attend- 
ance officers were employed to visit the 
homes and, when a child was absent, to as- 
certain the reason why and do something 
about it. We made arrangements with the 
State Department of Health to have a full- 
time dentist assigned to our schools. He has 
been with us 3 months and, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, he's still spending 8 hours a day 
just pulling rotted teeth. Similar arrange- 
ments were made to assist the child with all 
of his problems associated with his physical 
condition. In the first few weeks of school 
we found many of the children were falling 
asleep. They fell asleep because they were 
hungry and undernourished. 

Now we face up to the problem of the 
curriculum. We were to educate children 
who had been deprived of schooling for 4 
long years. Most of them had lost what- 
ever basic skills they had acquired. They 
were subdued by their physical isolation and 
had lost the ability to communicate. They 
were returning to society and knew not what 
to expect. We had to convince them that 
they were wanted—that they had the ability 
to be successful—that education was abso- 
lutely essential—that the program would be 
designed to meet their individual needs. 


The first few weeks were spent in organiz- 
ing the students into what we call “com- 
patible groups.” We did not use any grade 
designation. We found test scores—both 
intelligence and achieyement—unreliable. 
One simple test question will reveal the 
plight of the Southern Negro child. He was 
asked to select from a paint brush, a hair 
brush, and a hatchet as to what he would 
use after he brushed his teeth in the morn- 
ing. The child selected a hatchet because 
he chopped wood in the morning after he 
supposedly brushed his teeth. He didn’t 
have a toothbrush. We had interage groups 
covering the 6- to 9-year-old groups, the 10 
to 12, the 13 to 15, and the 16 and older 
groups. We had “compatible grouping” in 
the language arts and regrouped for science 
and mathematics—we regrouped again, this 
time on an age basis, for physical education, 
the fine and practical arts, health and family 
living. 

The echedule was set for every child, be- 
ginning with the 6-year-old, so that he would 
have our most qualified reading teachers 
for reading—our most qualified mathematics 
and science teachers for mathematics and 
science. This meant that one team of 
teachers taught reading during the entire 
day. Every teacher was assigned a special 
field and was trained in that area. Con- 
sultants were brought in and in- 
service courses were required of all teachers. 
Teacher aids were employed to carry out 
routine classroom assignments and the 
teacher was given extra time for planning 
her work. All teachers were asigned to a 
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team“ and planned their work in a single 
area. 


My experience as a superintendent had 
convinced me that few elementary teachers 
had the talent to be skillful and knowl- 
edgéable and successful in every fleld. They, 
therefore, tended to spend a disproportionate 
amount of time teaching the subject that 
they enjoyed and in which they felt com- 
fortable. I wanted to make sure that every 
subject was covered in the free schools, and 
covered by a teacher who felt confident in 
the selected area and who the 
unique skills required to teach the subject. 

I know that some members of my staff were 
better prepared than other members. Was it 
fair to the children to give one group a su- 
perior teacher and another group the inferior 
teacher? Certainly not. We would all share 
the top“ teacher and all share the teacher 
with less than superior ability, We would, 
however, have teaching teams, whereby the 
superior teacher could help all teachers in a 
single area prepare, plan, and carry out as- 
signments. 

One of the great problems faced by boards 
of education today is merit pay and the or- 
ganization to which I belong, and which Mr. 
Sand represents—the NEA—opposes merit 
pay for teachers, I have found, however, that 
paying team leaders, teachers of great ex- 
perience, to work with young teachers is 
completely acceptable by the teaching group. 
It certainly was in Prince Edward County. 

The children have reacted splendidly to 
the teaching teams. They enjoy having 
several teachers and our research indicates 
that this team arrangement has resulted 
in marked student achievement and high 
student morale. We were pleasantly sur- 
prised with the attitude of the 6-, 7-, and 8- 
year-old group who had several different 
teachers during the course of a single day. 
They responded equally well to our plan of 
having children in different groups for dif- 
ferent subjects. We experienced no prob- 
lems of having different age groups in a sin- 
gle class. The program was endorsed and 
accepted by the children because they felt 
comfortable in the group; .because the work 
was always kept challenging; because each 
teacher was a specialist in her field and be- 
cause they were successful, 

The staff has also reacted positively. The 
arrangement was not completely new for sec- 
condary teachers. The elementary teachers 
have indicated that teaching special areas 
exclusively is much more demanding physi- 
cally and mentally because they have no time 
to relax. They report that they were able, in 
a traditional organization, to ease off during 
social studies or art and music. They were 
unanimous in reporting that they were 
teaching more children more effectively than 
they ever had before and that there wes more 
teacher satisfaction with their new roles. 

The program we designed, and recommend, 
is more demanding of a classroom teacher 
and this is one reason why teacher alds are 
essential in this new program, It is also 
necessary to have sufficient clerical help 
available. Teachers should not be expected 
to mimeograph, ditto, make out hot-lunch 
reports, and handle the other picayune re- 
sponsibilities which are necessary, but which 
can be carried out expeditiously by a clerk. 
Teachers must be freed to teach. This is a 
full-time responsibility and we must not per- 
mit minor clerical details to interfere with 
the teachers’ major assignments. 

The nongraded concept was accepted 
quickly by the staff. We had to develop a 
design that was completely flexible and would 
permit a child to be reassigned to another 
group if he was moving at a different rate 
than the majority. We didn't wait for the 
end of the year or the end of the semester. 
He just picked up his little ole chair and 
moved to a different group. Many dif- 
ferent textbooks were used with each group. 
No ends were fixed. We encouraged use 
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of library materials other than encyclopedias. 
Major emphasis was placed on reading. If 
a group was not making normal reading 
progress, we doubled the amount of time 
they were spending on the subject; their 
classes were reduced in size; when neces- 
sary, they were given tutorial help. 

We urged the staff to avoid “rote assign- 
ments.” We encouraged every teacher to 
plan work which would require a creative 
student response. Questions requiring a 
"yes" or no“ answer were discouraged. 
Special attention was given to the use of 
audiovisual equipment and educational films 
were presented daily. Every type of activity 
was planned and used in an effort to stimu- 
late student response. 

The youngsters were culturally deprived 
and we focused our attention on this prob- 
lem. The school day was lengthened and 
late buses operated for Negro children in 
Virginia for the first time. 

The school was opened on Saturday and 
Sunday. Cultural programs were presented 
during the week and again on Sunday after- 
noons. The theater in the community was 
not available to the children or their par- 
ents so we arranged a special movie night 
for parents during the middle of the week 
and a family movie night on Friday or Satur- 
day. We had an integrated theater. 

Field trips in the community were re- 
quired. They had conducted tours of the 
U.S. post office, the fire station, the county 
courthouse. 

Field trips on weekends were encouraged. 
Most of our students had never been to 
Richmond, the State capital, and others had 
never been as far away from home as the 
county seat in Farmville. We planned trips 
to these areas and to all cultural and his- 
toric sites in Virginia. Over 90 percent of 
the children had never been 25 miles away 
to Appomattox. And none of them had ever 
been to Monticello, the birthplace of freedom 
through Jefferson and Monroe and Adams 
and Marshall; it has not, incidentally, been 
the birthplace of freedom for the Negro chil- 
dren I have been working with this year. 

Television sets were placed in most class- 
rooms and the children participated in an 
educational television program for 1 hour a 
day with emphasis on art and community 
living. Maximum use was made of teaching 
machines. 

We built up our school libraries. We 
found the school libraries pleasant rooms 
but when we went in there, we had to dust 
the cobwebs off the first thing. And if the 
schools were “separate and equal” I wonder 
what the white schools must have been like 
because the schools I opened did not have 
textbooks nor supplies, and the libraries did 
not have even one volume backing up one 
child, Today, we boast of libraries equaling 
minimum standards recommended by the 
American Library Association. We built up 
& record library and encouraged the stu- 
dents to listen to good music. We helped 
each child build a home library and each 
child was given a dictionary. One book we 
found in most of the homes was the family 
Bible. Often it was the only book we found. 
The children were not only encouraged to 
read, they were required to read. 

We arranged to have our students visit 
northern metropolitan communities, where 
they attended integrated schools, visited 
museums and cultural centers, and partici- 
pated in athletic and social events. 

The high school curriculum was designed 
to meet individual needs. Local college 
students worked with students requiring 
special help. We found the white students 
at Hampden-Sydney and Longwood College 
anxious to help and they gave their time 
willingly to help individual students. 

The older students who could not go to 
college spent one-half of their day in a vo- 
cational area, and the remainder of the day 
studying language arts. 
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The youngster, who was of college poten- 
tial—and we found 9 of them among the 23 
students in the 18-year-old group—received 
special attention. Guidance personnel 
worked on an intimate basis with these stu- 
dents and helped them in an effort to receive 
needed scholarship assistance. Nine of them 
will be entering college this year. 

The parents were encouraged to visit 
schools, and an active parent-teacher group 
was formed. We asked and received their 
help in supervising special activities. We 
used the local radio station to discuss perti- 
nent subjects with them. We received the 
cooperation of some local merchants and 
used their windows to display student work. 
We invited the entire community to attend 
all school activities. We communicated al- 
most daily with the parents. 

The student was happy in school, because 
his needs were being met and embarrassing 
situations were avoided. We provided all 
children with free textbooks, unique in Vir- 
ginla, and free supplies. He was provided 
with a noon meal. Clothing was made avail- 
able. He succeeded in school, because he 
worked in a compatible group, and the work 
was kept challenging. He did not repeat 
material. He knew he would be moved 
ahead immediately if he had the ability. 

Emphasis was placed on creative activities. 
A modern dance group was formed, dramatic 
clubs, rich art activities, music groups, and 
literary experience provided. 

In order to get the job done properly it is 
nec to have a qualified staff. I found 
it difficult to do this in the most sophisti- 
cated northern community. I found it dif- 
ficult in Long Island. It is even more difi- 
cult in deprived areas. I had success in 
Prince Edward County, because I was able 
to bring together a group of dedicated pro- 
fessionals from the North, South, East, and 
West who represented all races and religions, 
No one section can lay claim to all the good 
teachers. The South, unfortunately, has not 
been able to train enough people properly. 
Eli Ginsberg cogently describes the problem 
as follows: “In terms of formal education 
qualifications, Negro teachers in many parts 
of the South are at least as well prepared as 
white teachers. On the average, however, 
Negro teachers are much less able than white 
teachers in spite of the fact that they have 
had about the same amount of formal edu- 
cation, Like other young Negroes, those 
preparing to teach are usually handicapped 
by poor schools and deprived backgrounds.” 
As a result, many southern public school 
teachers are ill-equipped to meet the needs 
of the deserving youngsters found in their 
classrooms. I strongly recommend that 
northern teachers, both white and Negro, 
be employed in the South and team arrange- 
ments, similar to those used in the free 
schools of Prince Edward County, be fol- 
lowed. This is a recommendation that 
would be only a stopgap arrangement. In 
the long run we must work to improve con- 
ditions in all southern schools beginning in 
grade 1. Attention must be given at the 
college and university level, but we cannot 
spend our time improving the top of the 
mountain and ignoring the roads at the 
foothills. 

I further recommend interracial faculties 
working in fully integrated schools, It will 
take time before we have fully integrated 
schools but my daily experience indicates 
that northern teachers are anxious to teach 
in the South. They must not be denied this 
opportunity. Fair employment practices dic- 
tate that a qualified person, regardless of 
color, must be permitted to teach in south- 
ern schools, or any school, regardless of lo- 
cation. Not only will their presence raise 
the level of teaching but it will go a long way 
toward the elimination of the unfortunate 
image which most southern Negro children 
have of their white brothers and sisters. 
The children of Prince Edward County—and 
their teachers—lost the color concept once 
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they were initimately exposed to one an- 
other. This rich, rewarding experience en- 
joyed by me and my staff is something that 
I would recommend for all Americans. 

In conclusion I would make the following 
recommendations. 

Textbooks and supplies must be free in 
every public school in the United States. 

Food and clothing must be available to 
every child, 

A flexible nongraded type of organization 
designed to meet individual needs must be 
mandatory in every community. 

Attention must be given to general im- 
provement of education at every level in the 
South. The colleges preparing teachers must 
improve their curricula but elementary and 
secondary school programs must also be im- 
proved. Proper teacher-pupil ratios must 
be maintained at all levels. 

There must be strong legislation requiring 
school attendance of every person to the age 
of 16 or through completion of high school. 
It is rather ironic that, yesterday I left 
Berkeley, Calif., where children are required 
to study in school until they are 18 years of 
age and I return to Virginia tonight where 
no one has to go to school at all. And is 
this one of the reasons why, in the election 
of 1960 in the West where compulsory at- 
tendance was high, we had close to 90 percent 
of the people voting and in Virginia, the 
birthplace of freedom, fewer than 33 percent 
of the eligible voters voted. I merely raise 
the question. 

Proper treatment of the Negro and his cul- 
ture must be given by our textbook pub- 
lishers. He must stop reading textbooks 
about the middle-class privileged American. 
Pictures of Negro children, pictures of their 
environment as well as pictures of children 
of other races, must be found in beginning 
reading books and in other appropriate places 
in the textbooks used by our children. 

Area schools must be built providing edu- 
cation for the mentally and physically handi- 
capped. We had Robert Kennedy with us 
last week and he was elated to discover that 
we have three classes for mentally retarded 
children. These schools are really a living 
memorial to his late brother—and being able 
to do something with the mentally retarded 
children, I am sure, is one thing that would 
have pleased John F. Kennedy. 

Area schools must be built providing broad 
opportunities in yocational education. 

Children with college ability must be pro- 
vided an opportunity to attend college. 

Inservice courses must be designed to im- 
prove the ability of teachers to deal with 
special education problems. 

Federal and State help should be available 
to all communities where local initiative is 
high but ability to support public educa- 
tion is low. 

School districts must be encouraged to 
share the services of specialists so that groups 
such as the emotionally disturbed are prop- 
erly treated. 

Adult education courses should be avail- 
able. 

School buildings should be kept open dur- 
ing the entire week and entire year. They 
should be used as centers of community ac- 
tivities. The free schools of Prince Edward 
County will not close until August 31. They 
will be open all summer. 

In conclusion, our greatest strength as a 
nation lies in the skills and abilities of our 
people. Our greatness as a nation will never 
be fully realized as long as we neglect educat- 
ing large segments of our population. The 
standards of all citizens will be raised when 
we raise the level of our socially and eco- 
nomically deprived. We must bring the new- 
est successful techniques used in our best 
school systems into our poorest school sys- 
tems. Our most talented people must be en- 
couraged and permitted to work in all school 
systems. Finally, we must all join together 
and truly become not our brother's keeper 
but we must become our brother's brother. 
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THE Cost OF QUALITY EDUCATION ron ALL 
(By Frank Pace, Jr., independent consultant) 

I think the first duty of a speaker is to 
put himself in perspective with his audience. 
Now, I am associated here with men who 
have spent a lifetime mainly in the field of 
education. I have only been exposed to it 
on the fringe, but I think you can probably 
get the best picture of my competence if 
you will go back with me to the day when 
I was Director of the Budget and my daugh- 
ter was pressing me to help her with her 
math problems. 

For a Director of the Budget, of course, 
this was a very simple thing to do so I sat 
down with her to solve her problems. At 
7:30 I had my coat off, at 8:30 I had my 
sleeves rolled up, by 9 o’clock my shirt was 
off, and at 9:30 I had them solved. 

I came home a little early the next evening 
and said, “Well, what did the teacher say 
about your work?” She said, “Well, dad, I 
Tegret to tell you but we had three wrong.” 
My face fell and she said, “But you shouldn’t 
feel badly, because the teacher said those 
weren't really fourth grade problems; they 
were fifth grade problems.” [Laughter.] 

Item No. 2 in terms of my qualifications: 
Mrs. Pace said to me, “You are Director of 
the Budget and we have these two daughters; 
they ought to know how the Government of 
the United States functions. You know 
about what is happening, Sit down and tell 
them.” 

I said, “They are too young.” Well, you 
know how families are—I sat down to ex- 
Plain the Government to my daughters. 
[Laughter.] I went through the executive 
branch, the legislative branch, the Supreme 
Court and I found to my amazement that 
they didn’t kick each other, and they didn’t 
kick me. I thought, “She's probably right. 
Iam getting this across here,” 

I asked, “Are there any questions?” One 
Bald, “Tell me, is President Truman a boy or 
a girl?” [Laughter.] I think I have ade- 
quately established my qualifications to 
peak to you on this subject. Mind you, the 
first 16 years were with the Government in 
a variety of activities and the last 10 in the 
World of business, so I speak from both 
Points of view and bring to you, hopefully, 
& perspective on what I see might happen 
in this field if we address ourselves ade- 
quately to the task. 

I feel a little cheated because I would 
like to have heard more from my two fel- 
low speakers. They pushed to get through, 
and we were denied the privilege of having 
their thinking in depth. 

I come to this meeting without prior asso- 
Clation. What you seek to do in the com- 
mittee is of compelling importance, and you 
are seeking to do it in the right way. You 
are arranging to let the people know what 
the problem is and then relying on them 
to do something about it. 

I remember a quote that always inter- 
ested me by a former Prime Minister of Pak- 
istan who said, “Democracy without educa- 
tion is hypocrisy without limitation.” It's 
Well worth rolling over on your tongue, be- 
Cause, while we have good education, it is 
the improvement of the quality of our edu- 
000 

em A 

So what I intend to do is to take, very 
Quickly, six premises, develop them, and out 
Of it will come, hopefully, a sense of where 
Public education might move. 

The first premise is probably best stated 
by Well's oft-quoted statement that human 

is more and more a race between edu- 
Cation and catastrophe. It's a quote that sort 
ot rolis off the tongue a little too quickly 
tra I think we need to examine it because 
t's not only meaningful, it’s compelling. 

It is my personal belief that the improve- 
Ment of the quality of our education is the 

both for world leadership and for sur- 
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vival because I think the two are probably 
synonymous. I would like to develop that 
premise by saying that in my judgment 
achievement of world leadership, and reten- 
tion of it in the future, is going to depend 
largely upon our capacity to do three things, 
all of which depend in one way or another 
on the improvement of our educational 


process. 

The first is a strong and sustained defense. 
The second is a competitive, growing econ- 
omy. The third is internal self-discipline 
and the capacity for moral leadership. 

Let me explain to you why I think educa- 
tion is compelling in each of these cases. It 
takes a knowledgeable people to accept the 
burdens of taxation in support of our sub- 
stantial defense program, when clearly other 
nations do not bear the burden to the same 
degree. 

It takes an even more knowledgeable pop- 
ulation to support the research and devel- 
opment and hardware which will insure our 
continuing superiority. Only by constantly 
improving education can we be sure that this 
pillar will remain secure. 

As for the second pillar—that of a com- 
petitive economy and a growing one—I re- 
cently traveled on a very interesting assign- 
ment to almost all the capitals of the world. 
I wish I had time to tell you the nature of 
my work. I met with key people in each 
country. Among these were top business- 
men—both natives of the country to which 
I went, and American businessmen. 

In trying to assess where the difference 
lay between our capacity to remain ahead in 
the competitive field of free enterprise, I 
found it lay principally in three areas. First, 
we were far ahead in the field of middle 
management; that’s the junior executive, 
foreman, r type. 

Second, we were well ahead in the field of 
commercial research and, third, we were well 
ahead in the field of entrepreneurship. 

It is interesting to note that each of these 
reflects the quality of our education. Be- 
cause when you touch, let us say, on com- 
mercial research, it relates to the size of the 
pool of trained scientists, physicists, engi- 
neers on which industry has to draw that 
permits us to remain ahead. 

When you talk of middle management, it 
is again the number of educated men from 
whom industry can select as well as their 
subsequent training that allows us to retain 
leadership. 

Thirdly, there is no question but that the 
breadth of our exposure to the educational 
process is generating the man who is willing 
to take the chance, the entrepreneur. It is 
not just what you learn in the classroom, but 
the freedom and lack of regimentation in our 
public schools. 

I talked to an American businessman now 
working in Argentina. I said, “How about 
the schools here, as compared with your own 
in California?” He said, “Frank, I think they 
get a little better quality of education here 
in the schools to which my children go, but 
I think of those kids in blue jeans back in 
the States, wandering home under their own 
steam, doing things a little differently— 
that’s what makes them grow up with the 
capacity to be an individual.” 

These are the things in our system, to- 
gether with a sound program of law, that 
have permitted us to encourage the individ- 
ual to drive ahead and have permitted us to 
remain a leader in this field. 

Finally, on self-discipline and moral lead- 
ership: a free society has no imposed disci- 
pline. Therefore, the requirement for self- 
discipline is infinitely greater and if we are 
to provide moral leadership for the world, 
we must do the things that we ask others 
to do. 

And so it is my hope, and possibly my be- 
lief, that whereas the twenties was the era 
of the salesman, the thirties and forties the 
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era of the production man, the fifties and 
sixties the era of the scientist, it may be that 
the seventies, eighties, and nineties may be 
the era of the local leader—the minister, 
the teacher—the man and woman to whom 
the moral progress of the community is above 
the dollar. 

Hopefully so, because to the teacher, far 
more than money, acceptance as an essential 
cog in the survival of this Nation is a com- 
pelling factor. 

Now let me move on to premise No. 2. That 
is that there is a clear correlation between 
money spent on education and improvement 
in education. I won't document it because 
the NEA has done so, I think, very abstractly 
and very thoughtfully, back over 
the studies as far back as 1920 to identify 
the fact that where you spend more money 
you generate better education. 

This, as you all know, has dangers as well 
as benefits, because that money 
is a sine qua non, we are likely to make it 
the primary, and in some cases the only, 
requirement. Not only is that dangerous 
internally, but externally; the thought that 
what we seek to do is solely to get more 
money is the sort of thing that constitutes a 
block toward the real support that is needed. 

I think it is fair to say that we have to 
recognize that we have to use existing funds 
and facilities more effectively. I cite you the 
case of the oil companies in this country. 
For 5 years the price of crude has gone down. 
The standard for returns has been less each 
year. They've made more money each year 
because they've examined themselves in a 
tough, hard, tight fashion and have pro- 
duced a better result. 

I don’t think there’s a man or woman 
here today who would gainsay me that we 
need to do a better job internally. We need 
to use our plant better. We need to use our 
teachers better. We need to orient our ad- 
ministration more effectively. We need to 
ascertain a predetermined goal of the end 
product we desire which may permit us to 
reduce the time requirements upon the stu- 
dent, which in the long run mean dollar 
reduction. . 

Doing these things, coming into equi 
with clean hands, we not only serve the — 55 
cational process but when we approach those 
segments of the population whose support we 
need, I think they will lend a more tolerant 
ear. 
The third premise is that at this stage in 
history there is in this country a vast reser- 
voir of competence that needs to be tapped 
in terms of providing better education with- 
out the additional expenditure of dollars. 

I refer to the fact that, as usual, it is the 
young who show the way. I happen to know 
about this through my oldest daughter, who 
told me 2 years ago that she would not stand 
for vice president in her class because she 
wanted to tutor two children in the public 
school system in Philadelphia, 

I was not aware at that time of the innate 
wisdom of her decision, but I followed her 
through her junior year, in which she and 
another girl worked on the tutorial project, 
and now in her college 50 girls are doing this 
work. I gather from an editorial in the New 
York Times that this is not uncommon 
throughout the United States, this do-it- 
yourself business. Sure, they'll do it wrong; 
they'll make mistakes, they won't quite fit 
the approved pattern, but they are out there 

a contribution. 

I think the thing that meant most to me 
was that Paula said, “Daddy, the big gainer 
is I. It's I who've learned more. I’ve learned 
more about my America. I've learned more 
about human heings, I've learned more about 
social requirements.” 


This is the sort of thing that is beginning 
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by their school districts to come there to be 
upgraded so that they might qualify later 
for a university education. A number of 
professors will stay on. Nine members of 
the junior class will volunteer their time. So 
this just isn't an educational project but the 
growth that comes through human associ- 
ation. 

The same thing is happening on a broader 
basis at Antioch where, for the first time, 
they are bringing in young Negro men and 
women for summer study, because the col- 
lege believes that while it has accepted all of 
the applications that met the criteria of the 
college there just were not enough qualified 
applicants. 

So the young have led the way, and I have 
a notion that as we get more leisure time, 
as people begin thoughtfully to assess the 
utilization of this extra time, that it isn't 
just going to be golf courses or tennis courts 
or football or baseball but a reaching to 
understand and support the fundamentals 
of America. If we are wise enough to make 
our people understand how exciting is the 
process of improving our educational sys- 
tem, it may be a basis for a giant stride 
forward. So I say to you that the times 
are propitious, and now we need to assess 
what is needed to excite this particular 


group. 

My fourth premise is that expenditures of 
one-tenth of 1 percent for basic research in 
education is incredible. No business could 
survive on this basis. I think that the time 
is ripe for the kind of explosion in educa- 
tional research and development that oc- 
curred in the physical sciences. 

I think—and I will specify why—that hand 
in hand with the do-it-yourself operation 
must go the improvement of research and 
development, The foundations, which have 
done a remarkable job, experimenting for 
over 10 years have been in the research and 
development field. 

Ideals and programs have been tested in 
the human laboratory that are now ready 
to come out for functional use, not ideas 
that have been dreamed up but programs 
that have been tested practically, that teach- 
ers have tried out and that are ready to work. 

You heard a remarkable exposé of what 
the teachers themselves are doing through 
the NEA in research. These are the things 
that can spark an explosion. The schools of 
education—I serve on the visiting board at 
Stanford—have made remarkable progress 
in the whole field of teaching. 

As I look at what Stanford presented to 
our board 3 years ago and what they came 
up with this spring, it constitutes a whole 
new order of magnitude: sound criteria, real 
capacity for self-evaluation. 

There has been extensive testing in the 
technical fleld. I remember 5 years ago 

machines were going to solve the 
whole problem. The profession said, “They 
have a part to play. They have to be identi- 
fied. They have to be incorporated into the 
system. Let's test them. They are not the 
whole answer.“ Said the critics, “These are 
the bureaucrats; these are the diehards; 
these are the restrainers of progress.” 

But these cautious voices were sound, and 
the testing has been done. It has been done 
in a very practical way. And now, for the 
first time, we are in a position to reach out 
and take advantage of these methods of as- 
sistance that free the teacher to do the job 
that needs to be done. But this needs to be 
pressed and constantly supported. 

There are other areas that are just be- 

to come into focus: preschool train- 
ing—all men certainly aren't created equal, 
all men don't enter school on an equal basis. 
Preschool training undertakes to see that, 
not only do they go to school equally pre- 
pared, but that they continue with an equal 
opportunity throughout the course of their 
school years. We are feeling our way in this 
area, but we know that the opportunity is 
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there. So I say to you that here lies another 
opportunity that can be achieved without 
substantial monetary expenditure which can 
bring about an exciting revolution in the 
whole field of education. 

Finally, premise No. 5 is that there are 
major segments of the population that are 
becoming aware of the critical importance 
of education in our national life. I refer 
first to politics. I have traveled recently to 
maybe 10 States, stayed in small towns, and 
I was amazed to see how many of the candi- 
dates were talking about education, about 
what they were going to do for education. 

In a country that has given to its citizens 
more control over the education process than 
any country in history, this is one way to 
see that the story is told. Once the issue of 
the correctness of our educational approach 
is put before the people in the political arena, 
it commands general attention. The facts 
are not always accurately stated, but the im- 
portance is established. 

In business, which by and large will not 
contribute directly to public education, there 
is a greater willingness to contribute to 
groups which are trying to improve the status 
of public education. In addition, business 
is honestly urging their young men to par- 
ticipate in the educational process, in the 
public educational process, both from the 
point of view of what it does for the busi- 
ness, and what it does for its employees as 
part of the understanding of their broad 
stake in America. 

Today, in the unions, there is a recogni- 
tion that possibly they have the greatest 
stake of all in public education. It was a 
pretty exciting thing to read in the New 
York Times yesterday morning that, for the 
first time in collective bargaining, they had 
included an educational fund; and that here, 
through the process of collective bargaining 
by two opposing factions, it was recognized 
on both sides that education was an area 
in which advance was needed. Thus, major 
segments of our population are recognizing 
the importance of education. 

The final premise is that we come to a 
period in which great things can be done. 
Shakespeare, in “Julius Caesar,“ said, “There 
is a tide in the affairs of men which, if taken 
at the flood, leads on to fortune 
And for education, this is the time. 

There is no question but that time can 
run out. But the signs and portents are 
propitious. If we take and mould and spark 
these series of related opportunities which 
are coming into existence at the same time; 
if we create a recognition that survival it- 
self depends upon not doing it a little better 
slowly but doing it a lot better quickly; if 
we recognize that the marvels of science are 
limited compared to the marvels of educa- 
tion, then this may be the great opportunity 
both for America and for education. 


I like to think, you know, of that remark- 
able statement that Toynbee made, because 
it rather fits my own sense of what can be 
done. He said, “You know, a historian look- 
ing at these United States of America 300 
years from now might say that the greatest 
thing in this century was not that we fought 
three great wars, not that we created marvels 
of transportation and communication, un- 
heard of in history, not that medical miracles 
like Salk vaccine came in our time, not even 
the tremendous implications that come with 
the splitting of the atom both for peace 
and for war, but that this century might 
be remembered as the time when mankind 
spread the benefits of their civilization to all 
men.“ 

This can only come in an educated Amer- 
ica. Believe me, without the spark we will 
lose both the capacity for world leadership 
and survival. This can’t be done just with 
money. Money is an ingredient, but if it 
becomes the banner, the war cry, we won't 
carry the day. 

However, if we tle it to bettering ourselves, 
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using our talents, recognizing ou: oppor- 
tunity, in my estimation this can be the 
golden age of American education. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE DISCUSSION 
(Presiding: Mrs. Mary Conway Kohler) 

MEMBER (to Dr. Sullivan). What were your 
criteria for choosing teachers? 

Dr. SULLIVAN, We interviewed some 300 to 
400 teacher applicants but, unfortunately, 
many of these people seemed to be coming 
to the county to solve personal problems. 
There simply were not many qualified teach- 
ers, and there were very few Virginia teach- 
ers—very few southern teachers. So, ulti- 
mately, we decided we would take any teach- 
er who had a degree, a compatible personality, 
and wanted to give it a try. 

Member. With regard to lack of available 
teachers, generally, throughout the country, 
does the panel believe that others than 
professional teachers might be of help in 
the classroom? 

Dr. Sanp. * * * I believe we ought to uti- 
lize all our human and material resources, 
still remembering that we must have at 
the center this person who is a professional 
teacher. I think schoolmen, scholars, and 
workmen, all together, have an important 
role to play. 

Dr. SULLIVAN. I agree completely. * * * I 
think the schools will have to recruit these 
people. * * * It is a selling job in the com- 
munity, and you work on this all the time, 
You bring in competent men and women 
with the available time. * * * You turn 
to places like Antioch and Northeastern 
University and you bring these young people 
into the schools. They have many differ- 
ent titles—I call them teacher's aids. Cer- 
tainly we are not training enough profes- 
sional teachers to get the job done. 

Mr. Pace. * * * Our problem is to recog- 
nize that the educational resource is equally 
as important as, let's say, the scientific 
resource. We have to direct the interest of 
top Government, top business, top union, 
and top citizens to what is a problem well 
beyond either the capacity or the require- 
ments of the professional teacher. 

Dr. Sunurvan. It’s interesting to note that 
the State of New York, in common with 
some other States, has legislation prohibit- 
ing what is being proposed here. For in- 
stance, in New York State, you cannot have 
a lay man or woman supervise a cafeteria; 
a professional person has to be there at 
all times. I think this is carrying the rule 
altogether too far. I want the professional 
person in the classroom, but I would be 
very happy to have competent adult super- 
vision of playgrounds, corridors, cafeterias, 
and so forth, 

MEMBER. * * * The biggest conflict (in my 
New York suburb) has to do with how the 
school dollar income is going to be spent. 
The educators, I find, are unable to convey 
the sense of direction and urgency about 
education to the people responsible for allo- 
cating the necessary funds, * * * We have 
got to get to the point where a man like my- 
self, and others present here, can go back 
to our communities and have a bill of goods 
to sell. And it cannot be a bill of goods based 
on the techniques of educators. * * * I am 
sorry to disagree with Mr. Pace: the dollar is 
the criterion, and it will be as long as you 
have to go to your communities on the sub- 
ject. 7 

Mrs. KOHLER. I don't think you meant to 
imply that it is “either/or” but that you, as 
a grassroots person, have to have some prac- 
tical help. 

MEMBER. It is “either/or.” As Mr. Reuther 
said, they will vote the sewer in, but they 
won't vote for the school project. 

Mr. Pace, * * * There are very real reasons 
for contributing the dollar; however, if you 
make the dollar the only factor that you ask 
for, if you do not generate some capacity for 
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self-improvement, if you do not go to the 
businessmen in your community and say, we 
are und to run this business within 
the limitations we have, you are not going to 
get the dollars. Maybe you aren't going to 
get them anyway, but if you're going to try, 
you'll have to do it through this route. 

Davin Scout. * he direct power of the 
taxpayer is always felt on the budget of the 
schools. To the extent that local councils are 
overlapping, with services that might be per- 
formed more efficiently so that money can 
be saved to put into education, this is an 
area that all our members—and the people 
in the various communities—can certainly 
take a look at and be effective in. * * The 
nub of the political point is this: how you 
use the community tax dollar, and how much 
you use for education as against the other 
services, making sure that you have as much 
efficiency in the use of the tax dollar for other 
community services as you do in the use of 
the school dollar. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


(By Herbert L. Block, cartoonist, the Wash- 
f ington Post) 

I want to thank Dr. Harold Taylor for his 
very kind and warm introduction. If I were 
smart I would quit now, while Im ahead, 
and sit down and let somebody else do this. 
But I was asked to do a little talking along 
with the chairmanship. 

At this dinner of the Conference on Edu- 
cation and Poverty, the original idea was 
to serve a simple meal of bread and water 
with a few food stamps on the side. 
[Laughter.] This proposal was frowned 
upon by the Mayflower, but it is evident 
that today’s meetings got the message across 
anyhow, because I noticed that when dinner 
Was served several delegates fell to their 
knees and grasped the waiter’s hands and 
said, Bless you, sir.“ [Laughter.] 

This evening it is going to be my happy 
chore to introduce some speakers who need 
no introduction, but Tm supposed first of 
all to stand here and filibuster for a while 
[laughter] as you hunger and thirst for the 
speaking goodies that are to come. 

Let me start by telling you how I happen 
to be here. I heard first from Dr. Taylor, 
who didn’t have to do any arm twisting, or 
even any telephone cord twisting to persuade 
me to came, but I received also a phone call 
from Agnes Meyer, and her word is my com- 
mand. [Laughter.] 

Mrs. Meyer is a one-woman Army, and if 
General Bradley had had her in Europe he 
could have released at least two or three 
divisions for service elsewhere. [Laughter.] 
Fortunately, she has devoted herself, instead, 
to a unique and irreplaceable role in fighting 
ignorance and prejudice and squalor and in- 
Justice. She was a field general in the war 
against poverty long before any government 
Official proclaimed that war or gave it a 
name. [Applause.] 

Now, I hope she won't mind my telling 
You about an infirmity of which she has told 
me. On one of her days when she began 
by flying up to New York to deliver a speech 
and flying back to testify before a congres- 
sional committee, and then beating out a 
deadline on a magazine article in the after- 
Noon, and attending a meeting afterward, 
we had dinner and went to a benefit concert. 
[Laughter.] - 

„After we returned to her home about 11 
O'clock, we talked about the state of the 
World and finally she lowered her voice and 
looked around and leaned forward and con- 
fided to me that she was worried about her- 
Self because, after a routine day like that, 
sometimes she felt a little tired. [Laughter.] 

After having tried to keep up with her for 
Part of that day I had just enough breath 
and energy left to say, “Mrs. Meyer, that’s 
too bad. Maybe you should take some vita- 
min pills or something.” I urged her to go 
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upstairs and get some rest at once while I 
tottered to the door and fell into a taxicab in 
a small heap—and she went upstairs to dash 
off a few letters. 

Mrs. Meyer is the greatest practitioner of 
adult education in America. Besides being 
concerned about how the other half lives, 
she prods the more fortunate half into doing 
something about it. She founded this orga- 
nization because she has done so much for so 
many: for liberties, for rights, for the arts, 
for younger people and for the U.S.A., gener- 
ally. I am delighted to have this chance 
publicly to express my great admiration and 
affection for that girl, and I wish she would 
please stand up for a moment and recelye our 
applause. [Sustained applause.] A 

The three distinguished men from whom 
you will hear a little later are at present here 
as exhibits of the finest products of our pub- 
lic schools. All three of them have been 
teachers as well. My role is somewhat dif- 
ferent. I am here as an example and proof 
of the vitality of the public school system, 
particularly the Chicago public school sys- 
tem which, for some 11 or 12 years, survived 
my attendance as a student, and as a car- 
toonist and writer on school papers. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Whenever a public official worries about 
the press, he can be comforted by knowing 
that his anguish is shared by faculty ad- 
visers of school papers all over the country, 
whose faith in a free press is constantly 
tested as they lie awake nights wondering 
what a bunch of teenagers with a printing 
press is going to do next. 

Mrs, Meyer and Dr. Taylor suggested that 
I talk some about my own public school ex- 
periences, and the first thing that came to 
mind was something I heard the other day 
about a boy who came home and told his 
father, “Dad, you've been invited to a small 
PTA meeting this evening.” His father said, 
“What do you mean, a small parent-teachers 
meeting?“ The boy said, “You and me and 
the principal.” [Laughter.] 

Now in my time the PTA had not yet 
reached full flower, but I think there were 
the beginnings of it in what were called 
Parents’ Nights, or a kind of open house 
evening at school. These occasions I gen- 
erally neglected to tell my parents about un- 
til they were over. I usually found some 
peachy movie to tell them about on the 
nights when these things were taking place. 
Without having, at that time, learned much 
about government or diplomacy or anything 
of that sort, I did have a certain basic idea 
that parents, fine as they were, represented 
authority and that teachers, however good, 
also represented authority, and that a co- 
alescing of these forces might result in a 
combination of power too great for the gen- 
eral welfare of one little kid. [Laughter.] 

I think one reason I discouraged my par- 
ents from visiting school was because of the 
practice, which is probably still current, of 
emblazoning on the blackboard of each room 
& large honor roll of students who were very 
good to excellent in every subject. These 
honor rolls were usually done with drawings 
of scrolls, sunbursts, eagles, stars and what- 
not, in six colors of chalk. If they had had 
os tubing then, they would have used 

at. 

So it would have been impossible for my 
parents to walk into that schoolroom with- 
out having seen this blackboard technicolor 
spectacular, or to have avoided noticing that 
their boy’s name not only did not lead all 
the rest but seldom appeared on that angelic 
list at all. 

I might add that those of us who devoted 
our modest drawing abilities to drawing 
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There have been many changes since then 
and today’s meetings between parents and 
teachers are more frequent, more helpful 
and, I think, less fearsome to all concerned, 
including the parents and teachers. As for 
report cards, I don't know what terms are 
used now, but if a term like “group adjust- 
ment” is something of a euphemism, it is, 
for the student at least, an infinite improve- 
ment over the dreaded word “deportment,” 
which was so easy to understand and on 
which the grades were sometimes so hard to 
explain. [Laughter.] 

Now, having told you about the usual fears 
of my generation of schoolchildren, let me 
add that I found also in the public schools 
great enjoyment in the companionship, in 
the stimulation of classwork and many of 
the teachers, and particularly in the activi- 
ties on the school publications where I, like 
so many others in journalism, got started and 
got a chance to see my stuff in print for the 
first time. 

The fact is that in a day when it was cus- 
tomary, in cartoons and writing, to depict 
stereotype schoolchildren as hating school 
and loathing teachers (which was possibly 
a holdover from the old days of nearby swim- 
ming holes and hickory-stick teaching) at 
that time, I felt a little guilty about the fact 
that I really liked school. 

Well, thanks to people like yourselves, we 
have come a long way from the days when 
schools were regarded, even in popular myth- 
ology, as dreaded places and now have recog- 
nized the need for them as, often, the only 
bright and hopeful spots in what might 
otherwise be areas of complete blight, and 
lives of utter squalor. 

I was interested in your recent report, 
“The Businessman Looks at the Schools,” 
which shows how you've provoked new think- 
ing and new interest in education among 
many influential laymen. However, I notice 
that there are always a few who don't get 
the word. In looking over some of the com- 
ments that were sent in I couldn't help paus- 
ing at the comment of one signed, Aircraft 
Company Executive, who is probably working 
constantly for faster jetplanes and who says 
of school progress, “Granted progress is slow, 
but I feel this is proper.” 

Among those anonymous notes there was 
also one from president, power company, 
who fears “the schools are moving too far 
away from basics and fundamentals, result- 
ing in too heavy a financial burden” and that 
we should eliminate the frills and save money 
by “getting back to the little red school- 
house.” 

This fellow is right out of an executive 
coloring book. [Laughter.] To all the gold 
we would save by getting back to the little 
red schoolhouses, we could add a few billions 
more to build big grey jails, reformatories, 
and workhouses—and color the future black. 
The future ls brighter, however, for the work 
that you and others have done even in the 
bleakest areas. 

We have only to consider Prince Edward 
County, Va., about which Dr. Sullivan spoke 
to you today, where the public schools were 
closed for over 4 years. No one can read or 
hear of that experience without knowing 
what school means to children today. News- 
paper reporters here who went to Prince 
Edward when the free schools were opened, 
with the aid of the Federal Government and 
private agencies, found families where the 
children were so excited they couldn't sleep 
the night before. They found some of the 
children (children up to 9, 10, and 11 years 


Let me say that whatever opinions I ex- 
press here are my own. They are not those 


of 
in the promotion of education in general, nor 
of dinner committee or anyone else. 


~e I say that because I cannot resist telling you 
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that, in my opinion, the closing of thore 
schools in Virginia—this taking it out on the 
humblest and poorest children by politicians, 
the taking out by them of their hatred of 
the Federal court was to my mind one of 
the most wanton and cruel acts ever per- 
formed by any political machine in the his- 
tory of this country. [Applause.] 

Reading about the children down there 
who proudly recited in those Prince Edward 
Schools recalled a couple of recitations of 
my own schooldays. One was the Preamble 
to the Constitution, in which we lifted our 
voices to “establish Justice and insure domes- 
tic tranquility, provide for the common de- 
fense ahd promote the general welfare.” 
Well, we were just kids. We didn’t realize 
what we were saying. We didn't know ‘til 
years later that “welfare” was a dirty word. 

The result was that a lot of us never got 
over the idea that the founders meant what 
they said and that the business of govern- 
ment is to promote the general welfare, which 
is never promoted better than through pub- 
lic education. 

Another thing we recited was a pledge of 
allegiance to the flag and to the Republic for 
which it stands, one Nation, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.“ Since then, 
this pledge has been amended, and 
awkwardly, in a couple of ways, notably to 
say, “One Nation, under God, indivisibie.” 
In our earlier day we thought that the orig- 
inal form was allright. We didn't mean any 
harm. We didn't know that God might get 
sore and strike us all dead for failing to give 
Him a plug in that pledge. We didn't even 
know that He needed the publicity 
[laughter] or that He needed all of us to 
remind Hun daily that our territory came 
under His jurisdiction. 

We needn't stop with the couple of changes 
that have already been made in that pledge. 
There is no reason to let the kids get away 
with a simple declaration, “I pledge alle- 
giance.” This could be changed to, “I, 
Johnny Jones, who am not now and never 
have been a member of any subversive or- 
ganization * .“ [Laughter.] The word 
“Republic” is OK, and that can stand, be- 
cause the Birchers say it’s a Republic and 
not a democracy; but with some States 
righters the word “indivisible” may have to 
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And, at the conclusion, the words with 
liberty and justice for all’ might be followed 
by some reservations to explain that this 
doesn't necessarily include all those of a cer- 
tain race or color, or those too poor to afford 
education, or bail, or legal fees and so on. In 
time sufficient amendments might be added 
to this pledge to eliminate any possible lop- 
holes, along with eliminating the 
cadence and simple beauty and meaning it 
used to have. 

But the current big effort is not to amend 
the pledge, but to amend the Constitution 
itself to provide for praper in the public 
schools. This effort is supported by many 
sincere and devoted people—but also by a 
number of others of more questionable mo- 
tives, 

I envy those Congressmen who are on such 
intimate terms with God that they know all 
about Him—about what denomination He 
belongs to, what He wants done and how 
He wants to be prayed to, and are going to 
save Him by putting Him in the public 
schools. This is very generous of them. They 
are busy and important men, but not too 
busy to give God a great big hand and show 
how they can help put Him across. 

But I can’t help noting that many of the 

en who are hellbent for religion 
in the schools have never been much for edu- 
cation in the public schools. [Laughter.] 
Many of these pious politicians have never 
been much concerned about children on 
part-time education, or less, or about chil- 
dren being denied educational opportunities 
at all. But to hear them weep and carry on 
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about how the children are being, as they put 
it, “denied the right to pray” you would 
think all the homes and churches and Sunday 
schools had been closed and the kids were in 
school on a 24-hour-a-day schedule under 
lock and key. 

The fact is that if the Government were 
to propose that, through tax-supported pub- 
lic schools, it wanted to take over responsi- 
bility for all of children’s needs and beliefs, 
these same Congressman would be the first 
to.cry “totalitarianism” or “communism.” 

Still speaking only for myself, I think there 
are also some today who cry out about the 
need for religion in the schools who have 
done a switch on the biblical idea that God 
created-man in His own image. There are 
demigods who have created a god in their 
own image, a white god filled with hatred 
for a Supreme Court, not only because it 
stands for freedom of religion, but primarily 
because it stands for free and equal educa- 
tion, and I don’t think most Americans be- 
lieve in a god who is inspired by shabby 
political campaigns. 

By now you may have gathered I am op- 
posed to religion in the public schools, and 
I am. But for those who feel that there 
should be some form of religious observance, 
the best suggestion I've heard is for the use 
of some quotations from the highest author- 
ity, and from one of the greatest of all reli- 
gious passages, the Sermon on the Mount. 

First, there are the lines in which the mul- 
titude is told to be “not like the hypocrites 
that do their praying in public, but when 
thou prayest enter into thy closet, and when 
thou hast shut thy door pray to thy Father 
in secret.” And this is followed shortly after 
by the words, “When ye pray use not vain 
repetitions as the heathen do for they think 
they shall be heard for their much speaking.” 

I commend these religious passages for 
frequent and fervent use by the Chaplains 
of both Houses of Congress. [Applause.] 
Well, whatever varying opinions there may be 
on specific points, I am strong for the work 
of this committee, whose meeting last year 
was summed up in the pamphlet, “Light a 
Fire.” You are keeping alive and glowing 
the flame in the lamp of learning, a light 
that you and the President, and all of us, 
want to see not turned out but turned up 
bright. 

But I am not one of those who believes in 
the frequent editorial statements which con- 
stantly say that we need, on any subject, 
more light and less heat. Whenever it is 
necessary, I trust you will not hesitate to 
apply the fiame of learning to the seats of 
power. [Laughter.] To insure proper edu- 
cation for the children of this country, I 
hope you will not only provide light but 
will turn on enough heat to get action. 

Let us now praise famous men—and this 
is the happiest part of the evening. My line 
of work is one in which criticism necessarily 
outruns praise and it is not noted for showing 
undue reverence for public officials. It is, 
therefore, a special pleasure for me to be able 
to introduce some public men this evening 
whom I have admired for a long time, and 
about whom I’ve been complimentary even 
in the cartoons. [Laughter.] 

Our first speaker is General Bradley, whose 
honors and whose services to his country 
would fill many books, which will undoubt- 
edly be written about him. For tonight, I 
will only remind you that he has often been 
referred to as the GI's General, and what- 
ever disagreement soldiers or different mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces have had about 
other things, this man has been so respected 
by all and (I am not afraid to use the word) 
so loved, that he is in a class by himself. 

I would feel awed in presenting him to you 
if it were not for the fact that he is so warm 
and so gentle and so comfortable a person. 
We hear talk sometimes about the military 
mind, of which there must be many kinds, 
because we read some statements and let- 
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ters-to-the-editors by some military men 
who sound as if they are all friends of Dr. 
Strangelove. [Laughter.] 

In talking about his own public school ex- 
perlences this evening, I hope General Brad- 
ley will give us some clue as to what made 
him the way he is because, to paraphrase 
and extend a famous remark, whatever he 
eats or drinks and whatever he read or stud- 
ied should be prescribed for all the other 
generals and all the other members of the 
Armed Forces, and for all American civilians 
as well. 

I think of him as being, incidentally, one 
of the greatest generals in our history and 
always one of our greatest and most consci- 
entious citizens. 

It is literally an honor to present to you 
Gen. Omar Bradley. [Applause.] 


PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION 
(Remarks by Gen. Omar N. Bradley) 


I was asked to speak about my publie 
school experience. At first I thought it was 
so unique that maybe it would not have any 
application to what we are trying to do 
today, but maybe by stretching it a little bit 
and using a little imagination, it is. 

The public school education I had would 
be almost impossible to get today. For my 
first 6 years I went to a i-room country 
school. Some of you may have done that, 
but on top of that, for 4 of those 6 years my 
father was my teacher. [Laughter.] 

And, of course, having the teacher in my 
house every night, I had to do my homework. 
He very carefully told me that I had to set 
the example. But if you have never gone to 
a 1-room country schoolhouse you may 
not have the picture. There are children 
from all grades, from beginners on up to high 
school age, and the one teacher teaches all 
classes in the same room. 

That means you have small classes, you 
have to answer questions and express your- 
self, many times a day. And how differ- 
ent that is from what we have today, where 
you have 30 or 40 kids in a room. But on 
top of that, if knew your lessons (and I 
must insist that I knew mine before I went 
to school) you. could sit there and listen 
to the classes above you recite, so that not 
only were you taking your own work 
but you were getting some idea of what the 
people above you were studying. 

They did not have school boards in the 
same sense we have today. We did not have 
Parent-Teacher Associations but they used 
to have what they called a board of visi- 
tors, from the parents, and I was asked to 
tell a story which I told last year. If those 
of you who heard it last year will bear with 
me, I will tell it again. 

If you ever went to a country sckool you 
will remember that they came around, us- 
ually befqre Christmas and then again in 
the spring; and these farmers would sit there 
and listen to the kids recite, and then finally 
the teacher would say, “Do any of you have 
any questions?” and they would ask ques- 
tions. Which reminds me of the school down 
in Texas where there was one of the students 
of Mexican descent who came to the school, 
and his name was Jesus Christ. 

That was a little unusual, so to make sure 
that there was no misunderstanding the par- 
ents, the first day, sent along a note saying 
that “this boy’s name really is Jesus Christ.” 
When the board of visitors came around and 
asked various questions, and one of these 
Texans with a great 10-gallon hat said he 
wanted to ask a question. He wanted to 
know if anybody in the class could spell 
such and such a word. x 

Jesus Christ shot up his hand (like this) 
and the teacher, knowing he was a very poor 
speller, tried to divert the question to some- 
body else. She said, “Jesus Christ, you can’t 
spell that.“ Whereupon, this big Texan 
with a big hat got up and sald, “Well, God 
dammit, let him try.” [Laughter.] 
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There was one other advantage which was 
unique about my school situation in that 
not only did I spend the evenings with my 
teacher, but I spent the other 4 months of 
the year with my teacher; furthermore, we 
walked to and from school, and I remember 
one year we lived 3 miles from the school- 
house and walked 3 miles to school in the 
morning and 3 miles back in the afternoon. 

My father was a great companion. Dur- 
ing the summer and the fall, on Saturdays, 
we hunted and fished together, and I was 
under the influence of my teacher, as I say, 
all the time. He made me become inter- 
ested in various things—history, military 
history—and at that time I had no idea of 
making the military my career; we used to 
work mental arithmetic problems together, 

I would say that in my early life, for the 
first 6 years of my schooling, he was the one 
greatest influence on my education and my 
tuture, because he taught me interest in 
things; he taught me a lot about nature. 
He got me into the right study habits. 

Unfortunately, he died when I was 14 
years old, before I was 15, and I went on and 
finished school in a neighboring town where 
I again was blessed with comparatively small 
classes, and where I had excellent teachers. 
In those days teachers were pretty well paid. 
I know my father was pretty well paid. He 
got $50 a month, which was pretty high in 
those days. Anyhow, I had good teachers. 

Probably, during this period, the most in- 
fluential thing that happened to me was 
meeting my future wife in my class. We 
Were married 8 years later, and since then she 
has been the one greatest influence in my life. 
You might say, What does this have to do 
with our problems today? It's so unique. 
Is it applicable today? I think it is. 

What can we do to decrease the numbers 
in our classes? We may not get it down to 
2 or 3, but at least we can get it under 40. 
What can we do to get good teachers? I had 
good teachers all the way through, which was 
very lucky, and I was fortunate in being sur- 
Tounded at home by somebody who was 
interested in education. Can't we get the 
People at home, through your PTA's and so 
forth, can't we get the parents interested in 
the kids’ education, not only in providing 
better school facilities, but a better environ- 
Ment at home? 

Some of us were fortunate in having this 
home environment. We know that today 
Some of our children are not so lucky. You 
know that some of these children go home 
and hear poor English; their parents are un- 
educated; they pay no attention to the kids. 
Can we do anything about that? Maybe not 
too much, but I think there is one thing we 
Can do, and this is beside the subject, prob- 
ably: what do these kids watch on televison 
these days? They watch a lot of silly stuff, 
& lot of violence. Maybe we could have some 
influence on this home environment by 
Working for better television shows for the 
Kids, something that would help make up 
this deficiency in the home environment. 

So, while my experience was unique, and 
I was very fortunate, maybe we can do some- 
thing for those kids today who are not so 
fortunate, by taking various steps. 

And I am sure that that is what is in your 
minds or you would not have taken the 
trouble to come here to this meeting at your 
€xpense and participate in it. Thank you. 
[Applause.] 

Hereert Brock. Thank you, General Brad- 
ley. If the kind of schoolhouse that Gen- 
eral Bradley went to was responsible for 
What he is, I am for manufacturing them 
in large quantities. The trouble is that I 
don’t know if we can get fathers for teachers, 
or more General Bradleys. 

The next speaker this evening is Secretary 
Wirtz. One of the most well meant but 
Worst things that a chairman can do is to 
Put a speaker on the spot by telling you at 
length about what a wonderful speaker you 
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are about to hear. I am not going to do this 
to the Secretary, particularly because I hap- 
pen to know that these days he is so busy 
that he seldom has time even to prepare 
talks in adyance; but he is one of the few 
men I know who could surmount that kind 
of billing if it were given him. 

Some years back, if I had been introducing 
him, I would probably have offered a long 
and detailed introduction. But he is today 
so distinguished a Cabinet member and his 
ability is so well known and he is so widely 
respected that we can dispense with any 
who's who about him. No one who reads 
the papers and who read of things like the 
recent successful settlement of the long and 
seemingly impossible-to-settle railroad dis- 
pute needs to be told about the qualities of 
the Secretary of Labor. 

What I particularly like about him is that 
he is the kind of public official who does not 
gloss over our problems, or point out how 
dandy things are when they are only pretty 
good, even in election years. When the sta- 
tistics show that employment has gone up 
some, and unemployment has gone down a 
little, he reports these facts, but he says 
that this is not good enough for the United 
States. 

Our Secretary of Labor is definitely good 
enough for the United States and I am happy 
to present him to you now. Secretary 
Willard Wirtz. [Applause.] 


PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION 
(Remarks by Secretary of Labor W. Willard 
Wirtz) 


Yea, though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of dèath I shall fear no greater 
evil, for I have spoken following Herb Block 
and Gen. Omar Bradley and before Hubert 
Humphrey, and no grea 
me all the rest of the days of my life. 
plause.] 

Thank you, Herb. The only false note I 
heard in the 15 minutes of your introduction 
was your repeated suggestion that “the views 
expressed here tonight by me are only my 
own,” and then you sald, later, “I’m still 
speaking for myself.” It is going to be a 
very remote day in history when Herb Block 
is speaking only for himself. [Applause.] 

Let me start by telling you how I happen 
to be here. I heard from Mrs. Meyer. Her 
command is my word. [Laughter.] Mrs. 
Meyer, let me say only this: a good deal of 
publicity has attended. the President's sug- 
gestion that he insisted upon getting 50 
women into office within 30 days. 

I am in a position to reveal a lesser known 
element in that same command. His in- 
structions were “50 women within 30 days, 
or their equivalent.” We asked him what he 
meant by the “equivalent.” He thought a 
moment and said, “Agnes Meyer working half 
time.“ [Laughter.] It is at Mrs. Meyers 
special request that I come here tonight— 
and also because of the pleasure I took from 
this same discussion, from this same group, 
a year ago. 

She asked me to testify to my good for- 
tune in having attended public schools. I 
did not know how to react to that; whether 
to assume that the result would necessarily 
have been different if I had gone to private 
schools, or what the situation might have 
been, and I demurred a little. 

She said, well, General Bradley was going 
to testify about how good the public schools 
had been to him, and Herb Block and HUBERT 
Humpnurer, and I finally agreed that on the 
basis of equal time for the other point of 
view I would be glad to appear here this eve- 
ning. : 

Not knowing exactly what to say, and ask- 
ing her, she said, Well, will you please tell 
them, then, about the President of the United 
States,“ and I am glad, Mrs. Meyer, to testify 
here tonight not to my own good fortune in 
attending public schools because the truth 
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of the matter is, in De Kalb, Ill., nobody ever 
did anything else but go to public schools, 
[Laughter.] 

But as far the President is concerned, it was 
interesting to look in his biography in Who's 
Who.” I don’t believe anybody has looked 
in “Who's Who” about the President of the 
United States until this afternoon. I did, 
and I found a little statement saying that he 
did attend public schools and then, Teacher: 
Houston, Tex., public schools, 1930 to 1932.” 
I speak, then, on behalf of the President of 
the United States, formerly a teacher in the 
Houston public schools. 

And then I picked up one other little anec- 
dote bearing on this subject. When Mr. 
Johnson, Professor Johnson, or whatever they 
called them in the Houston public schools, 
left in 1932, the Sam Houston High School 
editorial carried this little item: “Mr. John- 
son has made the right decision. We expect ~ 
to hear great things from him." [Laughter.] 

Mrs. Meyer, I went one step further, I in- 
quired, too, into the education of one Claudia 
Taylor and I am in a position to announce 
that Claudia Taylor also went to the public 
schools. In fact, she too went to a one-room 
schoolhouse, Fern School, a rural school in 
Texas in which, they tell me, during the cot- 
ton-picking season she was the only person 
in school. Then she went to the public high 
school in Marshall, Tex., from which she 
graduated at the age of 15. You would 
identify her better today as Lady Bird John- 
son. It's a marvelous thing to at least have 
that kind of an illustration from which to 
proceed this evening, but I'm worried about 
What's going to happen to Linda and Luci. 
Im not so sure about them. {[Laughter.} 

I can’t speak in the way Herb has, or 
General Bradley, because it takes a good deal 
more preparation for that kind of presen- 
tation of this problem than it’s been my 
opportunity to bring to this evening. So I 
would like to improve the 5, 6, or 7 minutes 
which are allotted to me to speak, if I may, 
very seriously, beyond what the hour of the 
evening justifies, about the subject of your 
day's discussion on education and poverty. 

The responsibility which is most closely 
identified with the office of Secretary of Labor 
is the responsibility for full employment, not 
for settling labor disputes or something of 
that kind, but for seeing to it that the people 
in this country are put to the use to which 
they could be put if the opportunity were 
given them. 

I should like to say, only very briefly, how 
unimportant it seems to me that that part 
of this problem is which it is within the 
province of the Department of Labor to do 
anything about. If I had gone to a private 
school that last sentence would have been a 
better sentence. 

I can’t tell you how increasingly you feel 
the despair of trying to meet a problem such 
as the full employment problem, realizing 
that the answers lie some place else, and 
that the place they lie is in the schools, 


I spent a part of the week before last and 
the week before that on the poverty tour 
through the Appalachian area—and then Fri- 
day and Saturday of this last week Mrs. 
Wirtz and I went up into Harlem to take a 
look at the problem there. It is so perfectly 
obvious that the roots of unemployment in 
this country are simply poverty and lack of 
education, and nothing else. 

Let me give you just one or two statistics, 
and I will narrow it to the Harlem situa- 
tion because it is so fresh in my mind. It 
was with a shock bordering on disbelief that 
I was advised of the study that has been 
made of the boys and girls who graduated 
from junior high school, ninth grade, in 
Harlem in 1959—1,276 of them in central 
Harlem. Three years later, of that group 
only 385 finished high school and only 43 
with an academic diploma which would per- 
mit them to go on. 
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Or over in another part of Manhattan, 
where we worry about the Puerto Rican prob- 
lem let us simply start, and almost end, 
with the fact that 75 percent of the Puerto 
Ricans in New Tark don't ever enter high 
school at all. And what are we to do about 
the unemployment problem after that kind 
of base has been laid? I hardly know. 

Another figure, a Harlem figure: when 
the children in the elementary schools in 
Harlem enter the first grade, their reading 
comprehension is about the same as that 
for the city at large. By the third grade 
the reading comprehension is below average, 
for 30 percent of them; and by the sixth 
grade the reading comprehension is below 
average for 80 percent of them. 

These are figures from which you can 
draw almost any of a number of conclusions. 
They may be indictments of the school sys- 
tem, or they may be indictments of a broader 
context of circumstances which attends this 
situation. It is at least relevant that by the 
sixth grade there shows up a close correla- 
tion between those who fall short in reading 
comprehension and those who come from 
families which are broken, from situations in 
which there is difficulty of one kind or an- 
other. But it does not make any difference. 
The problem is one which has to be met, 
not just as a problem of individual fault— 
but as a problem of social fault, whether it 
is the fault of the schools or whether it is 
the fault of the larger community that cre- 
ates the situation in which this kind of cir- 
cumstance develops. 

Some of you who were here at this meeting 
a year ago will remember that General Brad- 
ley said something in his remarks about what 
he understood to be the unbelievable rejec- 
tion rate as far as the Armed Forces quali- 
fication test is concerned. 

What you said, General, set me to think- 
ing—and when I got back, even that samie 
afternoon, I asked our people to start look- 
ing into it. Some of you may have seen, in 
the papers, the result of the little fre which 
you, sir, started. Because we did find, again 
contrary almost to the possibility of belief, 
that half of the boys who are drafted for the 
Army and take the Armed Forces qualifica- 
tion test fail it, and that half of those who 
fail it do so because of the inadequacy of 
their mental equipment or education. 
so we set out to see what could be 
done about it; and with President Kennedy 


salvaging the human waste which is reflected 
in these failure facts; because it is perfectly 
obvious that boys who aren't fit for military 
service aren't fit for civilian living either. 

I would like to tell you in a moment about 
what we have found out about these boys, 
half of whom are failing. In November we 
made an intensive study of 2.500 of them to 
see what we could find out about them, and 
the story is the same as the story I have 
tried to suggest in connection with the Har- 
lem figures, although this story is one which 
applies to boys of various races. 

Looking at the 2,500 boys who failed the 
Armed Forces qualification test for mental 
reasons, we found (and it won't surprise you 
at all) that 80 percent of them had dropped 
out of school before they finished high school. 

As a matter of fact, 40 percent of them 
(1 out of every 5) stopped either at the eighth 
grade or at a point below the eighth grade. 
We found too that, at least in their own 
explanation of the reasons, 40 out of every 
100 who dropped out did so because they 
had to support either themselves or their 
families. 


And let me interject at this point one 
figure which bears not on the elementary 
education but on the more advanced educa- 
tion, and which bears out the same point. 
If you take last year’s high school gradu- 
ating class—the 1963 high school graduates— 
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and line them up on the basis not of their 
ability but of their parents’ income you will 
find today that, among the top 30 percent 
in terms of their parents’ income, 61 percent 
are in college. If you look at the bottom 30 
percent in terms of their parents’ income you 
will find that only 19 percent of them are 
in college. 

Public education? I am just not sure how 
public it is today, or whether it’s private— 
at least to the extent that only those who 
attain a cerain measure of success see their 
children go on to use that education. 

Returning to the boys, over 50 percent of 
those who failed the Armed Forces qualifica- 
tion test were the sons of fathers who never 
finished the elghth grade. More and more 
it is becoming clear that poverty and unem- 
ployment and ignorance are inherited char- 
acteristics in this country, and if there is 
one place we can do anything about it it is 
in connection with the school system. 

There is another point which is raised 
wherever this matter is brought up—and I 
am talking about boys, but the figures for 
girls parallel the situation; we just don't 
have the same approach to it as far as get- 
ting a cross section is concerned. The point 
is raised that these boys are beyond salvage 
and that they are no longer interested in 
education; that something adverse has hap- 
pened, either in the inheritance in the genes 
of the slums or in some other way. (And I 
want to make it clear that when I talk about 
these being inherited characteristics I am 
talking about inheritance through the social 
genes, not through the physical genes at all— 
through the slums, the broken homes, the 
bad schools, or whatever it may be.) 

When you inquire as to whether anything 
can be done about these boys, there is at least 
this answer. Of those boys we talked to 
in November, the 2,500 who had busted out 
of the Army, 88 percent said that they want- 
ed very much to go back to school to get the 
basic education which was lacking, and which 
they knew was lacking. 

Now, don’t jump to the conclusion that 
that's just the easy answer, because we asked 
that same question in five different ways, in 
an attempt to get at the real answer, and it 
showed up the same way in all five of the 
questions. We are completely convinced 
that they will come back to the training pro- 
grams which can be offered, and for the edu- 
cation programs If they are the right kind. 

Interestingly enough, we took these figures 
on a racial basis, and the percentage of boys 
who have busted out—-who want to return 
for more education, or for the right kind of 
training—is higher among the Negro boys 
than it is among the white boys. 

When you get to this point of dereliction, 
the boys who have busted out—so that they 
can’t even pass the test which is involved 
here—you find no racial characteristics which 
are controlling. The controlling character- 
istic 1s the poverty from which they come, 
the lack of education which they have at a 
particular point, the broad circumstance un- 
der which they have developed. 

Let me say only this in conclusion. There 
has been increasing consideration of the sug- 
gestion that something ought to be done 
about the public school system—either to 
add another couple of years at the top, or to 
pick up another 2 or 3 years at the bottom. 
I think it’s interesting that it is now a little 
more than 135 years since Massachusetts 
passed the first public school law which 
provided for 12 years of public education, 
and we are still working on that same basis. 

It is about 100 years since one of the 
States first decided there should be com- 
pulsory education up to age 16, and that 18 
still the law in almost all the States. Either 
they were wrong then or we are wrong now, 
because the circumstances have changed so 
drastically that this is just no longer the 
answer, 
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It just does not make any sense today to 
let a boy or girl out of school without prep- 
aration for some kind of skilled job. It was 
all right before, but now there is no. longer 
unskilled work for them todo. It won't makke 
any sense, either to hold them another 2 years 
in the same kind of school and give them all 
the same kind of education they have been 
getting. If there is to be an additional pe- 
riod of time within the public school system, 
as I think there should be, it will have to 
include vocational education, and that kind 
of thing, for those who are not going to 
college. 

I think we have got to think more about 
starting our public education at an age be- 
low 6, at least in some parts of the country, 
in some parts of the cities, and in some other 
areas. I rather think that more unemploy- 
ment is brought Into people's lives between 
the ages of 3 and 6 than during any other 
period. 

I think that is true—but there is no way 
of proving it. Now it may be that the right 
kind of education would correct whatever 
that problem may be; but I know that we 
are going to have to go back into the period 
of largest motivation, and I think that pe- 
riod probably picks up about that time—be- 
tween the ages of 3 and 6. I don't suppose 
that the politicians of today would go along 
with the platonic suggestion, in “The Re- 
public’ I think it was, that children should 
be taken out of the home and put into an- 
other environment. I don’t suggest that as 
a pragmatic matter. 

I do suzgest that, If there is a public re- 
sponsibility which is reflected in the system 
of public education, it is sheer nonsense 
to disregard what goes on it children’s minds, 
in the development of their futures, between 
the ages of 3 and 6. I would like to suggest 
that if we really mean business about public 
education we probably ought to put up our 
best schools in the slums instead of the 
suburbs. . 

I would like to leave with you, if I may, a 
note less gentle in some ways than what 
General Bradley has suggested—and Herb 
Block has said, in a much nicer way—but it 
isa note which I am compelled to strike. 

I don't think that the public education 
system, or the education system as a whole, 
is measuring up today to the demands upon 
it; and I don't think it can possibly measure 
up to the demands upon it with the present 
personnel which it has, as far as numbers 
and training are concerned. 

I don't think the physical plant will to- 
day support the kind of education which 
there has got to be. I think that education 
ought to be the number one, largest, indus- 
try in the country. You would cure the un- 
employment problem if you put enough peo- 
ple into the teaching of the next generation. 

It could be the largest industry in the 
country. If we kept these boys and girls who 
need more education in school another 2 
years it would do three things: it would mean 
that they would get the training they need: 
if would mean that you would take 2 or 3 
million children out of the job market who 
are today competing with the heads of fami- 
lies for the limited number of jobs which are 
available; and it would give us the largest 
industry in the country, which we very much 
need. 

Iam not in a position to testify on the sub- 
ject of public education against private edu- 
cation. I believe in public education, so that 
I have been responsible for half of a decision 
(and the other half of the decision is here 
tonight) which has shaped our lives—our 
married lives—around putting our children 
where there were the best public schools. 

After the war Mrs. Wirtz and I moved to a 
town because we had investigated and found. 
we felt, that it had the best public schools in 
the Chicago area, And when we came to 
Washington, we came first to find what part 
of this city seemed to have the best public 
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School in it. We belleve in it and all that is 
in it, but I submit that the real question is 
Perhaps not the question of public against 
Private education. It's one of more educa- 
tion of the kind and quality which the next 
generation demands. Thank you. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Herpert Brock. I thank Secretary Wirtz 
for his magnificent speech and I think you 
can all see now, those of you who have never 
had the opportunity to hear him before, why 
I said it was impossible to overbill Secretary 
Wirtz as a speaker when he speaks extempora- 
neously. 

I think the reason is also quite clear: be- 
Cause he has so much information at his fin- 
Sertips about things on which he feels so 
deeply. 

Our final peaker is Senator HUMPHREY. I 
first met Senator Humpurer when he came 
to W. m in 1948, and since I got here 
early in 1946 I have always felt that I have 
& little seniority on him. He has worked 
i and fought hard for great causes and, 
recently. in what the pollsters and analysts 
Would call his public acceptance rating, he 
Tuns high in all areas. 3 

At an editors’ convention which was held 
here a couple of weeks ago, one quite liberal 
editor told me in a somewhat challenging 
Manner that he was strong for HUBERT 
Humpnrey, as if he expected me to give him 
an argument. The same evening I met, ata 
dinner party, the editor of a conservative 
Paper who glowered at me as he announced 
that he was strong for HUBERT HUMPHREY, in 

same challenging tone. In both cases, 
When I told them what I thought, they said 
they were interested to know that I liked 
Senaor HUMPHREY, too. All of us, I know, 
admire the fight that he is waging today, 
Which is really a continuation of the fight he 
has ever since he got here, for the 
Tights of all Americans. 

The last time I heard Senator HUMPHREY, 
he made some kidding remarks about the 
length of some of his previous speeches and 
Said he was cutting down. He does not run 
too long for me—and if he speaks more 
brieny these days it is probably because 
events have caught up with him. People 
have found out that he was right about edu- 
Cation, civil rights, civil liberties, and other 

he used to have to explain, and he 
less missionary work to do than he used 

In our case, we are glad to hear Senator 

on any basis, but I will have to 

Warn him that, as a Senate leader currently 

g to curtail extended talk, anything he 

Says here beyond 25 minutes may be held 

against him by some of his colleagues. 
(Laughter.} 

Senator Humpurry, the floor is yours. 
Applause. ] 


Pustic SCHOOL EDUCATION 
(Remarks by Senator Hustrt H. HUMPHREY) 
Thank you very much, my good friend 
Herb. When you have subtly attempted to 
Temind me of what the hour is, and I have 
ignored it completely, I want you to know 
t Iam a frustrated Senator. I have been 
g to a filibuster now for 56 days, and 
have 1 got an audience tonight that is going 
to listen to me. [Laughter.] It is now my 


I suppose throughout life there is always 
Something that happens that sort of brings 
the balance of forces to you. I looked back 
Over the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of some years 
feo, and I noted that I had taken up a good 
ma! of the space in that record and now 
he colleagues are heaping cruel, and in- 
2 punishment upon me but I left the 

buster this evening. It's my job to see 
t the Senate gets up in the morning, and 
my job to see that the Senate is put to 
bar 180 and in betwixt I occasionally 

som that is interesting. 
[Laughter.] bis iit me 


it's 
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When everybody else is suggesting how 
they got here tonight, I want to tell you 
how I got here. I remember your program 
last year, and I recall meeting several of 
the people that came from this program, and 
it sounded unusually exciting. I read the 
newspaper report of it. I heard the com- 
ments of some of the Governors that were 
here last year; and I made up my mind that 
if this group came back to Washington once 
again I'd be here with you. So, I’m not quite 
sure when I did it. or just how I did it, but 
I'm quite sure that I told Agnes Meyer that 
I wanted to be invited, and I got invited. 
[Laughter.] I surely want to thank her for 
accepting my not too subtle suggestion that 
this would be the kind of group that I should 
like to associate with, at least for few 
moments. 

You have had some wonderful speeches 
this evening. They are more than speeches. 
They are concise philosophical dissertations. 
You heard the one and only Herblock—and 
after hearing Herb, and after hearing the 
great general and after hearing this illus- 
trious public servant and intellectual giant, 
the Secretary of Labor, I feel so downtrod- 
den, so oppressed that I feel the living ex- 
ample of spiritual and intellectual poverty. 
[Laughter.] 

One nice thing about being the final 
speaker is that you are supposed to be the 
cleanup hitter. That presumes that some- 
body is on first and somebody is on second 
and somebody is on third and the game is 
tight. The fact is that everybody up to now 
has hit a home run, and if I should strike 
out. you have already had a big evening. 

I want to take a few minutes to tell you 
about a very favorite place of mine, and if 
my family were here tonight you would 
know that you were in for a long, long talk, 
because I grew up in a little town called 
Doland, S. Dak. There were 660 people in 
that town, and at least 654 were of the most 
interesting people that you could find; and 
then I would like to include my mother and 
father, making it 656, and then there were 
four young Humphreys, and you will have 
to judge them on their own. 

That whole community was centered 
around the church—we had two churches, 
the Methodist Church and the Catholic 
Church—and the schools. There was Doland 
High School Independent School District, 
and just the town. 

My best friend was Julian Hart, who today 
is a professor of philosophy and theology at 
Yale University. I started out in the first 
grade at Doland, and graduated from Doland 
High School in 1929. 

What I liked about it was that you could 
be in everything. If you were warm and 
alive, you had potentialities as an athlete. 
If you could even swallow a pebble, much 
less keep one in your mouth like Demos- 
thenes, you could be a debater. 

If you had legs you could be on the track 
team. If you could even as much as squirm, 
you could play on the basketball team. In 
other words, there was a chance to be some- 
thing—and whether you know it or not, my 
dear friends, people like to be something. 

I think the great need in America today 
is to be needed, and most people don't feel 
that they are really needed. I think another 
fact about our life today is that most people 
are so impersonal. It's just big, and the 
number one problem facing this country is 
how to preserve individuality in the mass. I 
don’t even like the word “mass.” I grad- 
uated once in pharmacy, and we used to talk 
about a “pill mass.“ I told the professor 
then, as we were preparing in what we called 
the practical aspects of pharmacy—"“I wish 
they could find a different word for it, may- 
be ‘a compound.’ Don't call it mass“ because 
that’s the ugliest word I can think of.“ It 
loses all character, all identity, all personal- 
ity. It means nothing and, regrettably, many 
people keep mouthing it. 
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The concept of “the mass“ is a repudiation 
of everything that we believe in: our whole 
concept of brotherhood, of spirituality, of 
individuality, of conscience—it has no place 
in what I consider to be our way of life, for 
lack of a better phrase. 

I represent Minnesota in the U.S, Senate, 
but I came there late. I came there to the 
university, and I will tell you why; but first 
I want to tell you about Doland. 

We had wonderful teachers, General, just 
like your wonderful father. It was a small 
school, but we were in {t—and we knew what 
it was about, and the community had com- 
munity pride. We liked our high school and 
we had keen rivalry with our neighboring 
towns. 

Why, I can remember being so thin that 
when I stood sideways the teacher, as they 
say, marked you absent. [Laughter.] And 
yet I was on the football team. The first year 
I was just a tackling dummy. Maybe this has 
been one of the things that has been respon- 
sible for some of my problems since. [Laugh- 
ter.] The second year I was a substitute 
back, and the third and fourth years I played 
regularly. 

I like to remind my wife, who came from 
a large metropolitan area (of at that time 
approximately 6,000 people) that we took 
em to the cleaners, but good, because if 
you didn't, you didn’t amount to much. 
The coach taught us that we were supposed 
to be good and that coming in second was 
coming in last in a two-man sport, and that 
you weren't supposed to come in last. 

I know those are pretty rugged standards, 
but they had some effect. It even made peo- 
ple that weren't very good, fairly good, and it 
made some that were fairly good reasonably 
good, and occasionally we produced a right 
top good one. I never had the chance to be 
a star, but I participated, and I think the 
greatest thing in life is to be a participant. 
This whole Nation is filled up with observers. 
We need people that participate—participate 
in politics, participate in community activi- 
ties, participate in the PTA, participate in 
church, participate in whatever they belong 
to, and don't just sit around waiting for 
somebody to entertain them. 

Nobody entertained anybody in Doland. 
We were in it, all of us. There weren’t many 
of us, and everybody had to man the ram- 
parts, particularly when the enemy ap- 
roached, and we always found an enemy, 
because that kept the spirits high. 

So, Doland, S. Dak., I salute you. I had 
many good writeups in the local paper, be- 
cause I was the editor of the high-school 
column. I always feel that if you don't 
deserve it, you ought at least to take charge 
of it. [Laughter.] 

We had as our favorite activity in high 
school, debate. Maybe that’s why I like to 
talk, but we did debate. We debated every- 
body about everything, and we kept winning 
State championships, though we were just a 
little town. 

I, and my brother before me, went on the 
debate team and then went on to college and 
did the same thing there. I think that was 
good for us too. A little later they got 
around to where you didn’t debate, you “dis- 
cussed.” Now let me let you In on some- 
thing. I have been a teacher too: I am a ref- 
ugee from a classroom, and all this discussion 
stuff is a lazy man’s way to use up time. 

When you debate you have to work at it, 
get ready. When you discuss you just sort of 
“discuss.” [Laughter.] Now, a discussion 
with adequate preparation is a reasonably 
good substitute for debate, but debate puts 
you to the task. 

We had declamation, and we had oratory, 
and generally we didn’t have very many par- 
ticipants so if you were, again, reasonably 
good you were in on it and you went to the 
district tournament—or the regional tour- 
nament if you won in the district, and the 
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State tournament if you won the regional. 
It was all that way. 

Now, let me tell you just a little bit about 
some of the teachers. We had wonderful 
teachers. Frankly, I keep meeting school- 
teachers now and they are a lot prettier than 
they were then, it seems to me. But, ac- 
tually, we had very fine teachers. I don’t 
know how much they were paid, but they 
obviously were paid more than dad was mak- 
ing in the drugstore, because I think I heard 
him say something about that once or twice. 
[Laughter.] 

But, truly, our teachers were a part of the 
community and we liked them. One of my 
favorite men is Guy Cook, who was superin- 
tendent of high schools and another is Irvin 
Herther, coach, I'll tell you something about 
Herther, the coach: when some young fellow 
got smart with him one time and thought he 
was going to run over him, he didn’t take 
him back and give him a psychological anal- 
ysis. He took him back period, and gave him 
a working over [laughter] and that bully, 
who had been bullying everyone in high 
school for years, quit bullying and became 
the outstanding athlete of our State. Up 
until then he was a bum. I don’t say that's 
the way you always do it, but that one 
worked. 

I point out that teachers were close to 
the student. I remember my teachers. I 
loved my teachers. Oh, I used to think 
some were better than others, and I pulled 
all the As a matter of fact. I almost 
hestitate to talk about Doland High School 
lest you think that my performance since 
those days is to be related to Doland High 
School. It was a great school and it still is. 

I go back there. I went back and made 
the commencement address there some years 
ago and I was just as proud of it then as 
I am now and as I was when I was a student 
there. 

But let me also add that there was a 
community around that high school, and 
this is what bothers me. I guess I'll never 
get quite used to the big city. I liked the 
city of Minneapolis where, later on, I be- 
came the mayor because it wasn't just a 
city; it was a series of communities. 

I spoke in every grade school, junior high 
school, and high school in that city and 
I said to those people, in those schools, par- 
ents and students alike, what Willard Wirtz 
said here tonight; that, regrettably, the bet- 
ter schools in Minneapolis and its suburbs 
were in the areas where the people needed 
the least the better schools, and the poorer 
schools were in the areas where the people 
needed them most. 

Where the poverty areas were, where the 
poor areas were, where the run-down areas 
were—there were the run-down schools. 

Where the richer people were, the more 
affluent people—we never know that word 
in Doland, that is a fact—I never heard 
the word “affluent” until I got to Wash- 
ington. [Laughter.] But where the more 
affluent people were, there you found the 
better schools. 

Naturally, they were newer areas, but the 
duty of public servants is to keep some 
balance in our social structure because, after 
all, the primary duty of government is 
justice; and it is not just to the student 
to have one school in which they have 
counselors, a band, music, extracurricular 
activities, medical attention, a fine cafeteria, 
athletics, fine fields, and go to another school 
and find there is no band, no reasonably 
good library, inadequate teachers, inade- 
quate classrooms. That's not justice; that’s 
not fair. 

But it is, regrettably, the pattern in many 
areas of the Nation. But the best teacher 
I had, General, was my dad. I think of 
him many days, in fact, every day. I was 
so pleased to hear you. General Bradley, 
speak of your father because my dad was 
my teacher too. He never was a school- 
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teacher; my mother was a school teacher 
and a wonderful schoolteacher, but my dad 
was my adviser, my friend, my pal, my con- 
sultant. 

I have often said that my father never told 
me what time to go to bed, and that’s a 
true statement, but he was the best getter- 
upper in the State of South Dakota. 
[Laughter.] The later I stayed out the 
earlier I got up, and he had some very simple 
formulas: “Self-pity is the bane of all evil.” 

He used to say to me, “Action, activity, 
son—go to work. You're not too smart, but 
you can compensate for it by long hours and 
hard work.“ [Laughter.| 

Simple Httle lessons, but the best lesson 
of all was that he was there, and this is re- 
grettably what many of us do not do, and I 
am a living example of it. It is very difficult. 
Modern society makes it more difficult for 
parents to be there. 

And since parents can't be there, and it is a 
fact of life that parents frequently cannot be 
there (we can’t all live in towns of 600, or 
1,000 or 5,000, and we are not going to), it 
therefore becomes all the more important 
that there be something built in that com- 
pensates for this lack of parental advice and 
counsel, 

I don't say it’s the same. I don’t say it 
will take its place, but it can help, and that 
is why the school becomes more important. 

That school—again I go back to my early 
days as a child, a young fellow—needs to be 
more than just classrooms and teachers. It 
needs to be surrounded by a sense of pride 
and of competitive excellence that makes 
people proud to live in the community. I 
think we need a kind of national competi- 
tion in America today, friendly competition, 
cooperation and competition, to see which of 
our communities can produce, not the high- 
est per capita income as such, but the school 
that is the better which, in turn, will pro- 
duce a higher per capita income. It just fol- 
lows, as a logical part of the whole story. 

I notice that President Johnson has now 
made preparations for the presentation of 
certain citations and medals to young stu- 
dents, and I am pleased at this. I hope that 
what I am about to say will not be misunder- 
stood, because some people could misunder- 
stand it and some people may, But one of 
the things that I found out when I went to 
the Soviet Union in 1958 was that the Soviet 
Council of Ministers took 1 full week to pre- 
sent honors to the best students of all the 
schools in the Soviet Union and the students 

and their parents were invited at the expense 

of the Government to come to Moscow and 
be heralded as heroes of the Soviet Union. 
We don't hear much about that over here. 

I don't like their system of education. I 
don't care for all of its compulsion, all of its 
strict control, but don't forget for a single 
minute that that country didn't rise from 
nothing, from poverty and illiteracy and ig- 
norance to where it is today, without empha- 
sis on education, 

I am pleased, now, that in this great free 
country at long last we are going to honor 
students before they graduate from college. 
Youngsters appreciate it more than oldsters. 
And by the time you have completed 4 years 
of college or graduate school you are not 
nearly as impressed with a medal or some 
honor as you are when you come out of 
junior high, or out of senior high. 

I think these little honors are surely of 
the greatest importance, and to have them 
come from the President, indeed. We give 
“E” awards to industry. Why don't we have 
some E“ awards for education across this 
land? I have yet to see a school that filles a 
flag that says that it is a school of excellence. 
Most anybody can get by today. We've got 
that all fixed up, but we live in the space 
age, when OR“ means that you fail. It's 
“A-OK" that keeps you in orbit. We need 
excellence. 

Yes; I said I had a great teacher, and I 
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did, my dad. I'll tell you what else he did. 
He taught me the value of books. I like the 
idea of the paperback, provided we don't 
look upon literature as being cheap. There 
is one danger to a paperback. It has a tend- 
ency to promote cheapness. But the same 
paperback (and I don't want to be misunder- 
stood on this) this same paperback industry, 
can do amazing things for America. 

It can make available to the American peo- 
ple a great library at little or no cost. Some 
time ago, when I was participating with the 
Book-of-the-Month Club on a program, I 
suggested that we have, instead of food 
stamps, which nourish the body, some book 
stamps. Because, Mr. Secretary, when we go 
into a poverty area to feed the body we might 
also want to do something with the mind. 

And there ls a sense of possession which 
does something for you. When it’s your 
book, and you own it, it belongs in your home 
by your bed, or in your room, or with you in 
your pocket; it becomes a part of you. Good 
books. Our home was filled with good books. 
I had a wonderful break in life. I remember 
my father decided to study opera when he 
was 50 years of age—in Doland, S. Dak. 
[Laughter.] That's right. 

He used to get in his car and every so often 
he and mother would drive down to Minne- 
apolis to hear the Minneapolis Symphony 
not across the street, but 310 miles. And 
then when he became a little older and we 
moved to a larger city called Huron, S. Dak., 
my dad used to get on the airplane and go 
to New York and listen to the opera. 

He bought the finest collection of records 
in town. Of course, mother needed new 
furniture: She didn't get as much of that 
as she would have like to have. Dad was a 
very clever fellow. He'd put in our store a 
line of records, Columbia and Victor Red 
Seal, and they didn’t sell well. [Laughter] 
So he used to tell mother, “Well, mother, I 
made a bad deal, a bad purchase, and we 
might just as well get some good out of 
them.“ [Laughter]. 

Dad has gone to his heavenly reward, but 
even to this day there is that magnificent 
library of records, and in his will he be- 
queathed that library and those records to 
his son Husert. They're mine. I love them. 
We learned something about good music. 

He bought a whole library of books about 
opera and music and musicians. He said. 
“You never should stop learning.” That was 
all in a little town. 

A library is a part of a school, and I want 
to say to my friends in the District of Colum- 
bia: this is a news flash for this city. 
{Laughter.] Yes, it is, and let me say that 
the Nation's Capital ought to set the ex- 
ample for education and it sets a bad one. 

Four years go a group of students came to 
my office, five of them; they had been tramp- 
ing around Capitol Hill for weeks with their 
books, books that were antiquated, obsolete, 
useless for all practical purposes. A science 
book that talked about the possibility of elec- 
trical refrigeration. The year was 1961. A 
science book that had nothing about nuclear 
fission or nuclear physics. 

We are supposed to teach languages and 
here is the seat of government, here we are 
with the State Department telling everybody, 
“Study languages; equip yourself for lan- 
guages,” and half of the schools in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia didn't have language books 
for their own students—tright here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. And they still don't. 

Mrs. MEYER. Then do something about the 
District Committee in the Senate. [Ap- 
plause.| 

Senator Husert HUMPHREY. May I say that 
I will take that challenge from my good 
friend, Mrs. Meyer, who does things about 
such matters. I try to do something about 
these things, but I want to say: this Capital 
is your city, not just mine. This Capital is 
very proud of its great buildings, of its cherry 
trees, of its boulevards, of its parks, and 80 
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am I; it is one of the loveliest cities in the 
world. 

But we forgot education here, and the rea- 

son we forgot it is because nobody was tend - 
ing to it. We have no local self-government, 
I happen to believe in home rule. We don't 
elect a school board. And the Congress of 
the United States, frankly, has other things 
to do besides watch over the District of Co- 
lumbla, and that's why it wasn't watched 
Over. 
But some of us took some interest and 
finally we did gét some books. We got $500,- 
000 for them one year, $280,000 for them last 
Year. We are going to get some more this 
Year, and we are going to get some libraries, 
and then we are going to get a librarian or 
two, That's going to come, too, because I 
happen to believe that a school system is not 
Merely bricks and mortar and teachers; it’s 
libraries, it’s books, it’s a librarian, it's audio- 
Visual aids. Because modern education re- 
Quires that. 

It’s alsotounselors. (Not one counselor for 
500 sophomores in one of the best high 
Schools, but one counselor serving a much 
Smaller group.) It’s psychologists, psychia- 
trists. This is all part of the educational 
Pattern. 

You say, “Well, this costs a lot of money,” 
and I know it does, but I am one of those 
Who believes taat education is an investment, 
and I've never been one of those who has 

known in public life as being so wor- 

ried about the fact that we are spending a 
e money, Maybe I shouldn't confess all 
these things but I was brought up to be- 
lieve that if you don't have enough money 
You have two choices—either to cut back or 
earn more and, frankly, I don’t like to cut 
back. I prefer to earn more. I think that's 
the way it ought to be, because the needs are 
here and the needs are going to continue to 
be here. 

You’ve heard tonight, for example, the rela- 
tionship between the lack of education and 
Poverty, you've heard tonight the relation- 
Ship between education and national security. 

e all know this, but somehow or another 

have been forces at work in America 
that have been able to convince a substantial 
number of people that education is not a na- 
concern. z 
Let me say with all due respect—as a leg- 
tor, as a former mayor, as a local public 
that public officials and representa- 
tives generally do what their constituency 
Wants them to do—generally, or they don’t 
long. And when we make education as 
portant to America as fear of communism, 
We'll get things done about education. And 
When we get to a point in America at which 
the Advertising Council, for example, instead 
or a nice peach, or some other sort 
Of attractive item, will show a school and 
Young men and women coming in and out of 
that school, making that a social status sym- 
bol, there'll be better schools and there'll be 
young people in those schools. 

When we start to ask ourselves, “Why the 
School dropouts?” and quit counting them, 
maybe we'll know what's wrong in educa- 

I don't know; I'm not an educator, 

but I know this as a politician: that if I go 

and start to make talks to my constitu- 

ents and start losing voters, I am making the 
g talk. I know that. 

And I know that if students drop out of 
School something’s wrong somewhere. It may 
Rot all be in school; it may be some other 
Sause. But, very frankly, when I see the 
ry history is frequently taught in schools 

Can well understand why young people 
don't like history. 

We need to have people who are excited 
out education. We need to have an Amer- 
— that looks upon education as a great re- 

experience. We need, instead of talk - 

ing about economic ald abroad, to be talking 
bout educational aid. We ought to be 
not as the nation of the atom bomb 
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but the nation of the teachers and of the 
educators. But I think it is fair to say that 
we are not really quite known as that. 

We are a great nation. We are a power- 
ful nation, and I think that our educational 
structure basically is a good one, but I don't 
believe in comparing America with anybody 
else. I think we ought to have our own 
standards, and that is the reason that I 
believe that the biggest deficit that we ought 
to be concerned about is not a fiscal deficit, 
but other types of deficit—deficits in health, 
deficits in education, deficits in welfare, defi- 
cits in community facilities. Because each 
of these deficits is more dangerous in the 
long run to the financial solvency (if that's 
what your standard is for the American 
community) than any budgetary deficit of 
the Federal Government. 

That's about my lecture for the evening. 
I want to commend this organization for 
what it does—and I surely want you to know 
that some of us are not only with you, we've 
been with you a long time. You have done 
great work. The fact of your presence in this 
city is welcomed at this particular hour. 

May I give a word of compliment to the 
District of Columbia, since I also gave a 
word of chastisement. I think it’s done right 
well with its integrated schools. It started 
out with great difficulties, as any community 
will, because there was not separate but 
equal education. There was separate educa- 
tion. And I know of no State that has 
enough money to provide for two educational 
establishments for people of the same age 
group, and of the same educational desire. 

In this District we have begun now to do 
something about making education a better 
program for all of our people. Once we pass 
this civil rights bill, which we are going to 
do—and it will be done before summer is 
officially proclaimed, June 21 or somewhere 
around there; at least we ought to be able 
to do it by the middle of summer, the middle 
of June—then we are going to have the task 
of tooling up America to make civil rights 
more than a legal promise, to make it a 
living reality. 

And civil rights, and the fulfillment of 
civil rights, will depend in no small measure 
upon how well we provide for the education 
of the American people. That's a long term 
project, but as President Kennedy said, in 
January, 1961, “Let us begin.” And as Presi- 
dent Johnson said only a few months ago, 
“Let us continue.” 

I think it's a reassuring note to have a 
former teacher in the White House; and I 
think it is a very reassuring note to have you 
in Washington to remind all of us that we 
who are in public life should be teachers, 
teaching from what we've learned; and not 
only teachers but actionists, activators for 
the public welfare and the public interest. 
[Sustained applause.] 

Hersert BLOCK., I wasn't referring to the 
hour or being subtle, only reminding Senator 
Humpnnrey that we are delighted to hear him 
for as long as he would like to talk. 

Also, he said he is no teacher. He was a 
teacher and he is still a teacher. I was go- 
ing to say, “I disagree with the distinguished 
Senator.” You go to the Senate and hear 
them refer to each other as “the distin- 
guished Senator from * * *” and I would Uke 
to refer to him as the “honest, no-fooling 
distinguished Senator.” I[Applause.] 

He talked about paperback books, but he 
neglected to mention a very good one that is 
Just coming out, written by himself, with 
some speeches of his own, and others by 
President Johnson, President Kennedy, and 
Senator Kucuet. It is called “Civil Rights, 
the Moral Crisis.” 

I also particularly want to give the Senator 
my heartfelt thanks for what he said about 
home rule for us second-class citizens of the 
District of Columbia, 

I think we can sum up this evening by say- 
ing that the schools are not at all what they 
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ought to be, but with actionists, activators— 
with teaching public servants, like the three 
men you heard tonight, things are going to 
be better. [Applause.] 


Tue Sources or STRENGTH— WHERE ARE 
THEY? 


(By Stephen K. Bailey, dean, Maxwell Gradu- 
ate School of Citizenship and Public Af- 
fairs, Syracuse University) 


Few words, singly or in juxtaposition, have 
greater prophetic consequences for the hu- 
man race than the words chosen for the 
theme of this conference. Having recently 
returned from an extended visit to south 
Asia and east Africa, I am perhaps acutely 
aware of the international dimensions of 
your theme. There were, in fact, moments in 
Calcutta and in parts of Tanganyika when, 
reflecting upon the contrast in opportunity 
between the low-income nations and the 
United States, I was reminded of an essay 
on poverty written by an eighth grader in 
Westchester County. 

The essay began, This is a story about a 
very poor family. The father was poor, the 
mother was poor, the children were poor, the 
chauffeur was poor, the butler was poor, and 
the upstairs maid was poor.” [Laughter.] 
As your sponsors were quick to recognize, 
however—scooping the White House by a 
number of months—poverty, like charity, be- 
gins at home. 

Education is the basic investment without 
which the urban poor and the rural poor of 
this great Nation are doomed to hopeless- 
ness. And if we look ahead to what the 
sage of Santa Barbara, Mr. Hutchins, has 
called the wantless, workless world of an 
automated future, education is the key to 
sustained meaning in the lives of all of us— 
if we are not to face an endless poverty of 
the human spirit. This is why you people 
are engaged in the most important of 
enterprises. 

I have been asked this morning to speak 
briefly about “The Sources of Strength— 
Where Are They?” Well, fortunately, the 
sources of strength for support of public 
education are legion. Any comprehensive 
list would necessarily include at least the 
following: The hunger of tens of millions of 
parents to provide opportunities for maxi- 
mum personal development for their chil- 
dren; the interests of business, commerce, 
agriculture, labor, and the professions for 
insuring an adequate supply of trained man- 
power for these respective flelds; the con- 
cern of democratic government for an edu- 
cated citizenry and for talent to man the 
military and civilian, domestic, and oversea 
responsibilities of the United States; the de- 
sire of educators, and of friends of education, 
to meet and to improve professional stand- 
ards in education. These are the interests 
sacred and profane, idealistic and pruden- 
tial—which constitute the basic sources of 
strength for increased support for the public 
schools in the United States. 

But these sources of strength are diffuse 
and often inchoate. The mobilization of 
strength for purposes of concrete action is 
the high function of democratic politics 
broadly conceived but precisely applied. 
Politics has been defined as the struggle to 
control or influence the authoritative allo- 
cation of values in the society. If educa- 
tion is to receive the moral and financial 
support of citizens, political forces must be 
mobilized to insure the authoritative allo- 
cation of values on education's belief. 

The irony is that fewer strictures are more 
likely to raise the hackles of teachers and 
professional educators than those directed 
toward the necessity of political action. 
This antipolitical bias is ironical because no 
thoughtful observer can possibly escape the 
conclusion, on the basis of the evidence, 
that education is up to its eyebalis in poli- 
tics—and should be. As a political scientist 
I can take no other position than that public 
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schools are political phenomena. More pub- 
lic money is spent for education than for 
any other single function of State and local 
government. No public school in America 
exists without State legislative sanction. 
All over the United States school boards are 
elected or appointed through a highly po- 
litical process—often most supremely politi- 
cal when called nonpolitical. Educational 
planks are increasingly found in partisan 
platforms at all levels of American politics. 
The size, location, cost, looks, and facilities 
of school buildings are frequently matters 
of high political controversy. The size, 
scope, and inffuence of State departments 
of education are inevitably conditioned by 
political forces. The differences between 
salary schedules for teachers and school ad- 
ministrators in California on the one hand, 
say, New Hampshire on the other, cannot be 
effectively explained by reference to State 
economic indices alone. 

In short, education is one of the most 
thoroughly political enterprises in American 
life or, for that matter, in the life of any 
nation. 

It seems to me of great importance that 
we should face squarely the politics of mo- 
bilizing support for public education and 
understand how the process works. 

I want to base my discussion today on a 
very limited part of the United States which 
four of us in political science have recently 
analyzed. I am sure that some of what we 
have found is not relevant to all parts of the 
Nation; but I am equally sure that much of 
what we have discovered about the politics 
of educational support in the northeastern 
part of the United States has meaning across 
the land. 

Our study is called “Schoolmen and Poli- 
tics: A Study of State Aid to Education in 
the Northeast.” It is an attempt to get at 
the question of how friends of public educa- 
tion have acted politically to increase the 
amount of State aid allocated by State leg- 
islatures for local school districts. Basing 
our findings on literally hundreds of inter- 
views and as careful an examination of the 
record as possible, we have discovered, in 
every case where there has been a major 
breakthrough in increasing State aid to edu- 
cation, the State teachers’ associations and 
other professional associations of educators 
have been either at the forefront or in the 
middle of the political for in- 
creasing such State aid. We have found 
that by and large State teachers’ associations 
can operate effectively only if they relate to 
other group interests in the society, such as 
school board associations, superintendents’ 
associations, parent-teacher associations, 
Leagues of Women Voters, federations of 
women's clubs, and so on, but in many cases 
the real energizing force for increased public 
expenditures for education has come from 
the teachers’ associations themselves. 

In the northeastern part of the United 
States, no more successful educational lobby 
has existed over the past generation than 
the New York State Educational Conference 
Board. This conference board is a coalition 
of group interests, but no one would deny 
that the New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has been by far the most powerful 
force in organizing and implementing the 
conference board's activities. 

Let us take a brief look at the conference 
board and the way in which it works. The 
New York State Educational Conference 
Board was created in 1937 by the then sec- 
retaries, respectively, of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association and the New York 
State School Boards Association. The board 
was almost precisely modeled on the New 
York State Conference Board of Farm Or- 
ganizations, which had been created in 1918 
in an attempt of a half dozen farm organi- 
zations to reach unanimous agreement on 
broad questions of agricultural policy which 
involved State legislative action. The farm 
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conference board had pooled its impressive 
lobbying power with extraordinary success. 
Wi this strength and this unity, the 
New York State Teachers’ Association and 
the New York State Boards Association saw 
in the farm conference board a possible mod- 
el for public education. These two organi- 
zations were particularly concerned in the 
1930's with the destructiveness of the fre- 
quent misunderstandings between school 
boards and schoolteachers; school boards 
frequently looking at teachers’ demands as 
exorbitant; teachers looking at school boards 
as penny-pinching management. The obvi- 
ous srea of possible cooperation between 
school boards and schoolteachers was addi- 
tional State aid. Additional State aid could 
help satisfy teachers’ demands without im- 
posing impossible fiscal burdens upon local 
school boards. The solution seemed to be 
for the State teachers’ association and the 
State school boards association to form a 
united group of all statewide organizations 
concerned with the betterment of education, 
to strive for policy unity on the single sub- 
ject of State aid, and to present a united 
front to the board of regents, the legislature, 
and the Governor, 

How does the State educational conference 
board operate? Each year the conference 
board prepares a report summarizing the 
condition of public education in the State 
of New York and proposing revisions in 
formulas designed to increase the State's 
contribution to local school districts. Until 
1962 when he died, these reports were writ- 
ten under the direction of Paul R. Mort, of 
Teachers College, Columbia. But the studies 
were financed in large part by the State 
teachers association and the State school 
boards association. In draft form, these 
reports are discussed and modified by the 
conference board as a whole, and decisions 
are made for the ensuing year's legislative 
campaign, 

Once the conference board has approved its 
annual report, it moves into political action. 
It is at this point that one of its most im- 
portant constituent organizations, the New 
York State School Boards Association, moves 
into special prominence. 

Believing that a grassroots selling job by 
the State teachers association for greater 
State aid would look like crass self-seeking, 
the school boards assume major responsibility 
for cultivating hometown sentiment behind 
the conference board proposals. By and 
large, school board members are distin- 
guished lay members of local communities, 
Their sponsorship of conference board recom- 
mendations, cannot be viewed in any sense as 
direct self-seeking. With this fact in mind, 
the school boards association enters into a 
forceful grassroots campaign, Conference 
board recommendations are mailed to every 
school board member in the State. These 
mailings are followed up with regional con- 
ferences which attract school board mem- 
bers, key superintendents, principals, and 
teachers, and local State senators and rep- 
resentatives. Experts from the State capital 
and from New York City are invited to at- 
tend and to answer questions about the con- 
ference board recommendations. 

In the meantime, similar grassroots con- 
ferences are being held by the other member 
agencies of the conference board. By the 
time a legislative session is about to open 
in Albany, there is scarcely a legislator who 
is not aware of the conference board’s rec- 


_ommendations and of substantial and in- 


fluential local support beyond these recom- 
mendations. 

Once grassroots support has been devel- 
oped, bills are introduced—through friendly 
legislators—reflecting the educational goals 
of the conference board. Both executive and 
legislative leaders are soon acquainted with 
the most important of the State aid proposals. 
During the legislative session, grassroots 
opinion stimulated by the earlier activities 
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of the members of the conference board be- 
comes manifest in letters, telegrams, per- 
sonal visitations, and telephone calis. Al- 
though most legislators are under some pres- 
sure from their local constituencies, key leg- 
islative leaders receive special attention. 
This is particularly true of the speaker of 
the house and the majority leader of the 
Senate. In the meantime, contacts are de- 
veloped and pressed in the Governor's office 
and in the division of the budget. 

At some point in each legislative session 
tensions begin to develop between ‘the rec- 
ommendations of the conference board and 
the politician’s views of what the budget can 
stand, The outcome of this tension de- 
pends upon the infighting skill of the school- 
men—represented at this stage especially in 
the activities of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion's executive secretary. 

In the final hectic days of the New York 
legislative sessions, the schoolmen from the 
State Teachers Association and the leading 
professional associations haunt the legisla- 
tive chambers and are at the disposal of 
key legislative leaders in adjusting legis- 
lative bills to political reality. The key offi- 
cial activity is a small caucus of legislative 
and party leaders called by the Governor, or 
by legislative leaders themselves, to deter- 
mine a final figure or formula for State aid. 
This is normally rubberstamped by an obe- 
dient legislature. 

The relative success of State aid to public 
education in the State of New York has been 
due in no small measure to the effective work 
of the State Teachers Association in coopera- 
tion with other members of the educational 
conference board. . 

I emphasize the New York story because in 
some of the other States we studied it be- 
came quite obvious that failures to increase 
State aid could be attributed to failures of 
the education lobbies to operate effectively. 
The fact is that State teachers’ associations 
and other educational groups haye fre- 
quently. made their own programs easy to 
oppose. They have been unable to work and 
speak as one for a responsible general-school- 
aid bill. Actually I must say in all frankness 
that effective organization is exceptional. 
Most of the time, in most of the State, dis- 
order and naivete are the schoolmen’s out- 
standing political characteristics, To begin 
with, public education is almost endlessly 
organized. In every State there exist at least 
four kinds of official educational agencies— 
the State board, the State department, the 
local boards, and the local departments; and 
local boards commonly have their own inde- 
pendent and State association. These ofi- 
cial agencies rarely act in unison. The real 
proliferation, however, is on the private and 
professional side. Every State has its educa- 
tion assoclation—sometimes at war with 8 
teachers’ union in a major metropolitan area. 
There are statewide associations of school 
principals and of school superintendents, of 
guidance counselors, of teachers of vocational 
education, of coaches and teachers of physi- 
cal education, and of classroom teachers. 
The public joins in the parent-teacher as- 
sociations and has its own councils for better 
schools. Associations of university women, 
leagues of women voters, federations of 
women's clubs, women's legislative coun- 
clis all have strong concern for schooling- 
Associations for mental health and for re- 
tarded children represent special educational 
interests in many Northeastern States. Fur- 
thermore, many members of these groups 
really care about the organization's impact. 
and their officers work hard at representing 
the real or divided wishes of the member- 
ship. Each of these public and private 
groups has its own pet concern and its spe- 
cial momentum. The number of special 
educational interests stirs up a vast and 
often infuriating buzzing in a lawmaker’s 
ears, The wily lawmaker finds it easy © 
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ignore educators disunited—or to play one 
educational group off against another. 

The root difficulty is that too few States 
have a permanent forum where ardent 
Schoolmen can their interests and 
coordinate their activities into orderly, clear 
Political campaigns. 

It is, of course, no easy thing to get school- 
men—especially professionals—to agree on 
State aid allocations. Indeed, educators in 
the Northeast can be found in a variety of 
distinct camps. There are backers of gen- 
eral State ald: State subsidies for local oper- 
ating expenses, to be allocated as the local 
Jurisdiction wishes. There are also backers 
ot general unrestricted school construction 
assistance. These two are across-the-board 
financial programs with few strings attached. 
Far and away the bulk of State school aid is 
of this sort, but schoolmen differ on which 
is needed most at a particular time. 

But these general “aiders” are frequently 
at war with the defenders or sponsors of more 
limited categorical aid. Under categorical 
aids, funds go for special education of some 
Variety or even for special schools—for the 
deaf, the blind, the crippled; for American- 
ization, for veterans or their orphans; for 
home economics or for agriculture. By and 
large, the amounts currently devoted by 
States to these restricted programs are only 
a very minor portion of State aid, but cate- 
gories could logically be multiplied to in- 
Clude almost every facet of schooling. While 
the overall cost of general aid as opposed 
to the totality of special aids might theo- 
Tetically be the same, the political and in- 
stttutional implications differ radically. 
General aid implies that schoolmen can and 
should stand or fall together in legislative 
Campaigns. Categorical aid implies profes- 
sional independence for every special educa- 
tional interest and the devil take the hinder- 
most, There has been no explicit compari- 
son of the political strength of these two 
approaches. Universally, however, the North- 
eastern States have moved away in the last 
15 years from bundles of categorical sub- 
sidies to general programs except for schools 
for handicapped children: The question is 
insistent, however: Would not general State 
aid have moved faster and further if the de- 
Pressant of categorical aids—with all of the 
divisiveness therein implied—had not had to 
be negotiated? 

In sum, all too often political activity by 
schoolmen in the Northeast has been ama- 
teur politics, with all the zeal and disorder 
the phrase conveys. On balance, this lack 
Of political sophistication and discipline 
among schoolmen assumes major propor- 
tions in depressing State assistance. Many 
lawmakers would respond favorably to fi- 
nancial appeals that schoolmen can make 
When they agree on common goals. Most 
legislators, smalltowners or not, find it dif- 
ficult to withstand coordinated pressure 
from their grassroots. Special pleading by 
Splinter educational groups stirs up an un- 
easy suspicion of excess among responsible 
Statesmen, whether legislators or Governors. 
Governors may honestly disagree with re- 
Sponsible schoolmen on school finance, but 
the schoolmen’s case, if orderly and well 
Organized, cannot be brushed aside. In many 
Northeastern States, schoolmen have handi- 
Capped their own political success by their 
Tallure to understand, develop, and use po- 
litical machinery available within their own 


In balance, then, it can be said that the 
Tole of the State teachers’ associations and 
Other professional educational groups is of 
the utmost significance to the success of the 
educa tors“ causes. At best, teachers in poli- 
tics, through their associations, mobilize con- 
Sent within their own organizations; they de- 
velop linkages with each other in an at- 
tempt to build a common political front; 
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they fertilize grass roots; they exploit mass 
media, and develop mass media for their 
own; they build fires under lethargic official- 
dam; they lobby and cajole legislators and 
Governors; they provide a continuity of en- 
enrgy and concern fh the fact of temporary 
defeats and setbacks. Sometimes they work 
at cross-purposes, but when they work to- 
gether under stand and coherent leadership 
they perform an indispensable function in 
the political process, State teachers’ asso- 
ciations, teachers’ unions, school boards’ 
associations, PTA’s, associations of educa- 
tional administrators, other civic and pro- 
fessional societies—separately and as amal- 
gams—have played essential roles in the 
politics of State aid to education. 

In our study we have placed major em- 
phasis, then upon the interest group coali- 
tions outside and inside the State govern- 
ments which have assiduously worked to 
increase support for public education. But 
it is important to note that we conclude with 
a statement of the effect that the success of 
State aid to education in the Northeast has 
depended equally upon the quality of gub- 
ernatorial and legislative leadership. In 
part, of course, political leadership is deriva- 
tive; that is, it is responsive to effective in- 
tellectual, private interest group, and bu- 
reaucratic leadership. But the findings of 
our study suggests that political leadership 
is also an independent force. No amount of 
group analysis can account for the commit- 
ment to education of Governors like Muskie, 
Bowles, Roberts, Bradford, Smith, Harriman, 
and Rockefeller; or of legislators like Haskell, 
E. O. Smith, Mahoney, Bridges, Mahar, and 
Murray. These politicians have been spon- 
sors and energizers of specific proposals; 
they have built consent behind educational 
policies among their own partisans; they 
have worked across party lines on behalf of 
State aid; they have defended education's 
cause in the fact of insistent demands for 
increased State appropriations for other 
State functions; they have taken leadership 
in increasing the State revenue base—often 
with additional support to education as 
their major goal; they have sponsored special 
committees and commissions to study educa- 
tional needs with full knowledge that the 
recommendations of such study groups would 
inevitably push up the cost of State aid to 
education; they have developed public sup- 
port for education through messages, 
speeches, press releases, and party platforms. 

It is, in short, evident that political lead- 
ership is the keystone to the arch of State 
educational finance. Political leadership 
establishes the effective climate within which 
intellectual, private interest group, and bu- 
reaucratic leadership operates. It is for 
this reason that schoolmen cannot ignore the 
ballot box if they wish to advance their 
causes. 

Here, then, are the political realities of 
State aid to education. For those who be- 
lieve that State governments must share an 
even larger burden of the cost of public edu- 
cation in the years ahead, the lesson is clear. 
The road to increased State aid is political. 
Those who would travel that road success- 
fully must understand the political process 
in all of its ramifications. They must de- 
velop intellectual, private interest group, 
bureaucratic, and political leadership capa- 
ble of defining goals and of mobilizing effect- 
ive power for the realization of those goals. 

The future of public education will not be 
determined by public need alone. It will be 
determined by those who can translate pub- 
lic need into public policy—by schoolmen in 
politics. Since the quality of our society 
rests in large measure upon the quality of 
our public education, a widespread recogni- 
tion that schoolmen must be not only aware 
of politics, but influential in politics, may be 
the key to our survival as a free and civilized 
nation. 
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A SUMMARY OF THE CONFERENCE 
(By Agnes E. Meyer, chairman, National 
Committee for Support of the Public 
Schools) 


We are not an organization of educators, 
but of citizens concerned with education. 
In keeping with our broad representation of 
the entire community we applaud the greater 
participation in the NCSPS of representa- 
tives of labor, agriculture, and business. And 
in keeping with our purpose we went beyond 
a statement of problems at this conference 
and considered how to get something moving. 

We should note progress where there has 
been progress. Last year we were exhorted 
to light fires in our own communities: to 
start spreading the practical, basic impor- 
tance of education in the life of a solvent, 
healthy community. In our first conference 
Drs. Schultz, Ginzberg, Norton, Marion Fol- 
som and others showed us in careful sci- 
entific terms that the education dollar is an 
invested dollar and belongs on the asset side 
rather than the liability side of our ledgers. 

Now, with the direct relationship between 
education and poverty, and with the reiter- 
ated assertion of Secretary Wirtz that we 
must make education the No. 1 business in 
the country, the interrelation between edu- 
cation and the economy has become a tru- 
ism. I would like to think that the NCSPS 
had something to do with the acceptance and 
circulation of this concept. We should not 
exaggerate, but neither must we minimize 
the speed and power of a new idea when it 
reaches the heart of a universal problem. 
Now, as Howard K. Smith succinctly stated, 
we assert that “in the end only education 
can solve poverty. Only education can end 
or diminish racial fears and hatreds. There 
lies the answer to war and to cold war.” 


First, I would like to summarize briefly 
the common themes that were stressed by 
our distinguished speakers during these 
days—themes which point to areas where 
the NCSPS can exert further leadership. 
For we do not assemble simply to mull and 
muse over vital statistics, We are summoned 
together to act toward a common goal. 

And although we are aware, as Dr. John 
Galbraith told us, that many of the enemies 
of education are simply “selfish,” we are 
equally aware that the basic problem lies in 
us as citizens. We have seen patterns of 
activity, as in Prince Edward County, and 
we know that determined people prove ef- 
fective when they start working together. 

Looking ahead, then—in the glow of pre- 
sent recognition of the educational problems 
in the communities—we must stir local and 
State organizations into greater and more 
disciplined action. We must create what 
Walter Reuther described as a “national 
coalition of conscience.” And we must do 
it while maintaining and protecting, in Har- 
old Taylor's words, “the magnificient diver- 
sity of American culture, cherishing the 
richness of the diversity, and giving to each 
culture its chance to be known and valued.” 
For this, as he said, “is our strength and the 
special quality of the American proposition.” 
And, as Mr. Reuther added, we “must brush 
aside complacency to build the dream.” 

In his keynote speech, Dr. Galbraith en- 
compassed our goals with his accustomed 
eloquence, noting that only through educa- 
tion can youth avoid being excluded from 
the productive segment of our society. Con- 
trary to Marxist theory, our mechanical de- 
velopment has liberated the worker and given 
him increased leisure. Our aim is to take 
people from the assembly line into the front 
office but we must realize that, without edu- 
cation, they would be unemployable in their 


Mrs. Meyer was unable to give her con- 
ference summary in person. In her absence, 
the summary was delivered by NCSPS Vice 
Chairman Harold Taylor. 
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new surroundings. Our economic future is 
tied to edcation and those who remain po- 
litically unaware of this will be swept aside 
because of their own devotion to economy, 
ignorance, and the McGuffey reader. 

Dr. Galbraith called for a practical pro- 
gram that wculd isolate areas of extreme 
poverty and transform them through specific 
and massive Federal support. Since the af- 
fluent areas would not be involved, he wryly 
commented, they could hardly complain of 
Federal control. They would simply not be 
eligible. Into these areas of knowledge blight 
would go more than 10,000 skilled and high- 
ly paid teachers backed up by new schools 
and educational aids. 

Professor Galbraith said he would deal 
with a large and complex problem by reduc- 
ing the target and making it recognizable, 
for a thing is easier done when its dimen- 
sions are visible. And it is in the educatonal 
slums, the Negro ghetto, that we have the 
most manageable and the most doable 
situations. 

It was Harold Taylor’s proposal that, in 
addition to such a National Teaching Corps, 
a volunteer group of from 1 to 10,000 young 
college students could reach the areas of 
greatest deprivation each summer, possibly 
using local college buildings, and that this 
figure be regarded as a beginning. He also 
pointed-out the opportunities that existed 
in Mississippi this summer. 

Dr. Galbraith concluded with a vision 
reaching beyond the physical changes of 
the automation revolution. Science and 
technology, he pointed out, are not the 
final frontiers. Beyond these are taste, 
charm, beauty, the human things which es- 
tablish values in our life and make leisure 

. America, the affluent, is not 
America the beautiful, and the gross na- 
tional product has expanded with ugliness 
in its wake. 4 

Thus, by reaching through economics to 
philosophy, he challenged us with an ac- 
tion program. And Dr. Galbraith, the uni- 
versity man, proved in his own person the 
finest argument for universal education. 

Harold Taylor emphasized that public edu- 
cation has become primarily an instrument 
of national policy dominated by military 
and economic goals. It is these goals that 
have determined the qualifications for tal- 
ent and, in their pursuant, we have ex- 
cluded other goals with wider horizons. 
Moreover, he stated, we are constantly dis- 
tracted from dealing frontally with the edu- 
cation of the poor, which creates a perma- 
nent threat and danger to our entire social 
and economic structure. It is already too 
late for us to abandon our thinking that 
education is simply a way of transmitting 
white middle-class Protestant culture. 

Walter Reuther looked at the same facts 
with an equal insistence that education is 
a national problem, calling the Federal-aid- 
to-education issue a sterile debate. He 
found the enemies to be complacency and 
indifference, calling for—instead of these two 
human characteristics—an “aristocracy of 
achievement resulting from the democracy 
of opportunity.” 

Deploring current thinking that equates 
education with the ritual of grinding, out 
larger numbers of technicians and scientists, 
he addressed himself to the millions who 
live in the “subbasement of our social struc- 
ture.” And he repeated that only through 
civic anger and action can the national 
coalition of conscience disprove Khru- 
shehev's belief that the United States is 
only capable of total effort in the face of 
total war. 

Throughout all of the conference we heard 
the strong call for political action, with a 
much greater role for the teacher in the 
field of public policy. was 
quoted as saying: There are more teachers 
than teamsters but their influence on the 
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political structure is a lot less than the 
teamsters.” 

Dean Bailey challenged the teachers to 
abandon their traditional aloofness, their 
isolation from the active forces of the com- 
munity. Dr. Batley noted that the most ef- 
fective organization among teachers for this 
type of activity is the most unusual. “In 
most States,“ he said, “disorder and naivete 
are the schoolmen's outstanding political 
characteristics.” Educators are overorga- 
nized, with a myriad of small and special 
groups, but no sense of common direction 
and program. 

“The root difficulty,” accbrding to Dr. Bai- 
ley, “is that too few States have a permanent 
forum where ardent schoolmen can organize 
their interests and coordinate their activities 
into orderly political campaigns.” 

We can all learn and profit from the suc- 
cessful operation which Dr. Bailey sets forth 
as the northeast pattern. Here a conscious 
effort was made by the advocates of public 
education to get behind a consensus to in- 
crease State aid for local school districts. 
The key was cooperative effort between teach- 
ers’ associations, women voters, school boards, 
parent groups, civic clubs, and other orga- 
nizations. The energy at first came through 
organized effort by the teacher organizations, 
who coordinated the groups to present a 
unified front before the State government. 
It was the school board that did the actual 
persuading before the public bodies. 

Dr. Balley exhorts the teacher to recognize 
that public education is one of the most 
thoroughly political enterprises in America. 
Public need must be translated into public 
policy and the schoolman must not only be 
politically aware, but he must be influential 
in politics if education is to move forward. 

Ad us were some of the most effec- 
tive leaders of American life. These speakers 
had two things in common, their talent for 
practical accomplishment, and their commit- 
ment to public education. 

Frank Pace made it clear that: “Business is 
finally becoming aware of the necessity for 
education.” So are unions. Three hundred 
years from now, he said, this will not be the 
century in which we broke the atom or 
fought great wars but the century in which 
mankind spread the benefits of civilization 
to all mankind. We must now start the 
movement of the future. 

Senator Humpurer made it clear that the 
important thing, in his judgment, is to foster 
the Individual—and that only our education 
system can cultivate the individual. “When 
we give the same thought to education as we 
do to our fear of communism, then there will 
be progress.” 

The sincerity of our greatest living general, 
Omar Bradley, emphasized again the quality 
of the individual, an education developed 
through the careful, patient process of the 
public school, where the love of learning can 
become the delight of youth, a youth un- 
distracted and truly able to develop his 
mind and his curiosity . 

And Secretary Wirtz challenged us with 
the fact that if it’ was right to go to school 
until 16, in Massachusetts 100 years ago, then 


it must somehow be wrong now. We cannot 


make education the No, 1 business of the 
country by applying the criteria of the last 
century—and “we have to make education 
the No. 1 business of America.” 

No member will forget, for a long time, the 
comments of Herbert Block. Mr. Block’s par- 
ticular way of expressing himself about edu- 
cation places him very close to the center of 
American life, education, and social com- 
ment. I wish that there were more edu- 
cators who could speak as well as Herb Block 
about education, even if they do not draw 
cartoons. 

Our Monday afternoon discussion got us 
to the bedrock of education. Ole Sand laid 
out for us the questions and answers reached 
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by the national committee for the Mas 
project on instruction. The problems they 
examined and reported on are the basic ones: 
what to teach and how to teach it. 

As he told us, “It is no longer possible for 
students to learn even summaries of existing 
knowledge. Thus the school problem that 
was once known as ‘coverage’ is meaningless 
and obsolete, for coverage is no longer simply 
difficult. It is impossible.” And, at its best, 
education moves from a “rhetoric of conclu- 
sions to an experience in inquiry.” This 
means closer attention to the humanities 
so that an automated society, when it does 
have its own created excess leisure time, will 
be able to use that extra time intelligently, 
and for the benefit of society and the person. 

Dr. Sand put these goals together in a 
wisely chosen phrase from the late President 
Kennedy, in which the President told us that 
we must look forward “to an America which 
will not be afraid of grace and beauty.” 

We were given insight into a most unusual 
experiment, in a sense a perfect test-tube 
situation. In a report presented by Dr. Neil 
Sullivan on Prince Edward County, those of 
us who had not yet heard learned that for 4 
years (1959-63) there were no public schools 
there at all. As Superintendent Sullivan of 
the Prince Edward Free School Association 
told us, these children “were returning to 
society and knew not what to expect.” Quite 
unusual methods were required and Dr. Sul- 
livan happily brought with him a wide and 
varied experience in other communities. 

He was able to experiment fully since there 
were no precedents in the community and, 
of course, the rest of the country can surely 
benefit from the Innovations which permitted 
the rebirth of learning in Prince Edward 
County, Va. 

There was no single road to a single goal. 
There was need in every direction and a 
compelling responsibility to answer each 
need. Traditional e patterns were 
scuttled in favor of “compatible groups” that 
permitted the teaching process to move into 
instant action. Even more important in the 
educational limbo which was existent in 
Prince Edward County was compatibility 
among teachers. The crisis in Prince Ed- 
ward County afforded neither the time nor 
the patience for the usual teaching habits 
that permit teachers to work in fields where 
they are not at their best. teams” 
were formed for the full utilization of pre- 
cise and individual teaching abilities. 

The elimination of rote learning, the use 
of modern teaching aids, and the reawaken- 
ing of dormant functions outside the cur- 
riculum created pride among the students 
themselves and this developed simulanteous- 
ly with an expanded community program 
that brought citizens into full and rich con- 
tact with both teachers and students. 

Thus, from the tragedy of Prince Edward 
County came a challenge that brought an 
educational renaissance and a practical les- 
son. The problem of racial integration be- 
came less real each day for, as Dr. Sullivan 
pointed out, “the children lost their color 
concept once they were intimately and di- 
rectly acquainted with each other.” As he 
told us in his closing sentences: “We must 
join together and truly become not only 
our brother's keeper but our brother's 
brothers.” 

In the same vein, Mitchell Sviridoff told us 
of the community schools In New Haven, 
where the philosophy being applied in Prince 
Edward County was introduced outside the 
crisis situation. This project, in fact, was 
its own model for what the school of the 
future can be, a direct translation of this 
philosophy of brotherhood and community 
service into the school. 

The purpose of our annual conference is to 
exchange knowledge and experience, to in- 
spire, to make known our conclusions to the 
country. But the ultimate purpose must be 
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to devise a course whereby we may each act, 
each in his own sphere, to advance a com- 
mon purpose. 

It is certainly the conclusion of this con- 
ference that the public school issue must be 
attacked at the local and State level by each 
of us working in coordination with other 
groups, be they civic, educational, or eco- 
nomic. The pattern of State organizations 
for public education so effectively developed 
in some of the northeastern communities 
May become the pattern in other States. 

The panel session this morning brought 
us exciting reports from every section of 
the country. They were highlights of a 
trend toward concerted action that will make 
Our fires light up the educational horizon. 
It is this coalition of effort that must be our 
theme and our purpose, for this brings us. 
together with common goals, and avoids the 
tragmentation of wasted effort on divergent 
Projects. Thus we have found a way of 
carrying out a basic National Committee for 
Support of the Public Schools purpose. This 
Committee has no single face; it walks no 
isolated path. Its members were described 
last year as fire lighters in their communities 
or, as one member of the committee put it, 
“it is a committee of pyrotechnical experts” 
thet in their communities must interweave 
their efforts to help bring the educational 
Coalition to full maturity. 

Although, last fall in Oregon, as Mrs. 
Robert Wiener pointed out, the coalition 
may have failed in its special assignment, 
it has succeeded since then in doing other 
things, including one very important thing: 
it brought together and in united action, a 
united front in education that will win vic- 
tories in the future. Witness Mr. Fred Mc- 
Laughlin’s report from New York, where the 

educational pressure group in the 
history of the State marked out prime tar- 
gets for common action. Nor are these areas 
the only ones to feel the trend toward some 
Sort of statewide citizens coalition. 

The Citizens Committee of Philadelphia 
has been working along these lines for over 
10 years, as Mr. Robert Blackburn informed 
us, and it is now more than 6 years since 
the Tennessee Better Schools Committee was 
formed, as we learned from Mrs. E. R. Reis- 
man, who made the classic comment of the 
Conference, “If we're happy with our present 
legislative representation on school support 
matters, we had better try, through the dem- 
Ocratic process, to find people who do not 
represent the people.” 

A more recent drive in forming a coalition 
Was described by Lewis E. Harris in the “Ohio 
Project-School Finance,” and James O'Neil 
€xplained the hard facts of political action 
for schools from the standpoint of a New 
Hampshire legislator. 

Entangled with these various State and 
City experiences is the recognition of the 
need for an active and enlightened coalition 
for education, The NCSPS has done, and 
Will continue to do, its part in making this 
Coalition as effective as possible. 

We can say to each other that over these 
Past 244 days we have been informed, and 
We would agree we have been educated, with 
the inspiration of such persons as Galbraith, 

ther, HUMPHREY, Herblock and the oth- 
ers and by all of you who participated in the 

ussions. I emphasize that the purpose of 
any such citizens gathering is not to put on 
an exciting intellectual pageant. The test 
of organization is not what is said in the 
Meeting, but in what happens afterward. 
An organizer is judged by what he leaves be- 
hing, and what is left behind determines the 
Work of the organization. 

I think all of us appreciate the cumulative 
Value of all our efforts in the NCSPS. The 
Many of you who have felt your commitment 
Strongly enough to journey here, and the 
many who are in close touch and who write 
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to me through the mail—these together 
make a powerful force throughout the coun- 
try because we are working and building 
together, 


My friends, we are winning the education 
fight by educating. The lay leaders of every 
State are becoming active. We are getting 
more requests for our materials from those 
who have heard about their usefulness, The 
battle can be won if we make this year as 
effective as the past has been. We are build- 
ing soundly because we ask for help from 
localities who can afford it and we ask for 
help from States that can afford it. We only 
ask for Federal help for the impoverished 
areas which urgently need assistance. 

Unless we do this, the Nation will be 
split—not only between the affluent and the 
impoverished, but between the educated 
and the ignorant. 

As our new NCSPS policy statement put 
its, The question of financial support of the 
public schools is of particular significance at 
a time of radical increase in the immigra- 
tion of families, many of whom are educa- 
tionally and economically deprived, from the 
rural areas and small cities, to the urban 
centers—with subsequent tax burdens and 
fiscal responsibilities on the citizens of par- 
ticular communities and States. The ex- 
treme mobility of population exchange from 
State to State and from rural to urban areas, 
now demands reconsideration of the entire 
financial structure of the system of public 
education.” 

The new consensus, which is now shared 
by the Government, that education is the 
answer to the blight of poverty, must be 
followed by the new coalition—the joining 
together at the community and State level 
of many individuals and organizations work- 
ing for the immediate of creating a 
militancy for education. This must be a 
militancy which goes now beyond protest, 
which goes instead to the specific solutions 
of our local and national problems; and 
these solutions, in turn, must contain the 
meanings as well as the hope of a society 
where quality will be measured in human 
values. 

This will be the ultimate triumph for the 
committee when it is achieved, and it will 
also be the ultimate triumph of our demo- 
cratic society. 


Tribute to Hon. Elizabeth Kee 


SPEECH 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
my pleasure to sit by the gracious and 
charming gentlewoman from West Vir- 
ginia on the Veterans Affairs Committee 
for many years, I have never known a 
greater lady who was always kind, 
friendly and dedicated in the discharge 
of duty. ELIZABETH KEE kept, uppermost 
in her mind, the welfare of the country 
and the welfare of the veterans, their 
widows, dependents, and orphans. She 
was always devoted and dedicated to the 
service of others. I visited her district 
and know firsthand the high esteem and 
admiration in which she is held by her 
constituents. Iam a better Representa- 
tive having known and served with this 
great lady, who has served in the greatest 
traditions of womanhood and those prin- 
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ciples that made this country the great- 
est in all history. 

Her husband, Judge Kee, served with 
honor and distinction as chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee during a crit- 
ical period in world history. The gentle- 
woman from West Virginia [Mrs. KEE] 
Was a superb helpmate to her husband 
while he lived and loyal and devoted to 
his memory. Mrs. Dorn joins me in 
wishing for Mrs. Kee a pleasant rest and 
much happiness always. 


Remarks by Raleigh Rajoppi, President of 
New Jersey Council of Carpenters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, we in New 
Jersey are-fortunate to have as president 
of the New Jersey Council of Carpenters 
a man who has given a great deal of 
thought and leadership in meeting new 
problems in the area of labor-manage- 
ment relations. Mr. Raleigh Rajoppi, of 
Springfield, delivered a provocative talk 
at the 53d annual convention of the New 
Jersey Council of Carpenters, and I feel 
that his suggestions are deserving of con- 
sideration. I ask unanimous consent 
that these remarks be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY RALEIGH RAJOPPI, PRESIDENT OF 
New JERSEY COUNCIL OF CARPENTERS, 53D 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, COLONY MOTEL, Ar- 
LANTIC Crry, NJ. 

Again it is my great pleasure and privilege 
to address the honored guests, officers, and 
delegates to the 53d annual convention of 
the New Jersey State Council of Carpenters. 
In addition to our convention business, I am 
hopeful that all of you with your friends 
and families will have a most enjoyable stay 
here in Atlantic City. 

Having achieved many of our goals, it 
seems to me our chief concern must be long- 
range planning for the future. We must 
think in light of long-term capital gains, to 
paraphrase an internal revenue term. We 
must think in terms of longtime legisla- 
tive gains; of changing outmoded building 
construction methods; of modifying or abol- 
ishing restrictive building codes and bidding 
procedures and breaking down unrealistic 
land use and zoning requirements. 

In addition, the time has come for a long- 
Tange scrutiny of our pension and welfare 
funds to make certain that when we reach 
retirement age or are disabled and we stop 
working that we can be certain funds will 
be available to pay our pensions and to 
continue them uninterruptedly. 

We also have to continue our efforts to 
modernize and revise our organization's 
State constitution and to produce a work- 
able program for housing elderly citizens, 
including our own retiring members, which 
has dofn. These are the broad out- 
lines of the subjects and problems which 
concern us the most. There are now, and 
always will be, many other problems of lesser 
importance which are the proper province 
of your various committees and I am certain 
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they will recommend fair and workable 
solutions. 

It is time for all of us to scrutinize and 
study our pension funds, not only in our 
union but throughout labor. I 
was greatly concerned to learn recently from 
the New York Times that when the Stude- 
baker plant closed in South Bend last De- 
cember, the accumulatéd pension rigħts of 
practically every man on the work force 
under age 60 were washed away. Neither 
Studebaker nor the United Auto Workers 
Union could be blamed for this situation, 
since both had lived up to the terms of their 
contract, but the contract itself was based on 
the assumption the plant would continue to 
operate. No provision was made in the pen- 
sion program for a sudden closing. 

Under that union contract all money avall- 
able went first to those already retired and 
secondly to those now ready to retire. These 
two groups will get their pensions in full but 
it will take nearly all the accumulated re- 
serves, leaving thousands of workers in the 
40 and 50 year age brackets without any 
benefit at all, Worse still, since they lack 
employment, these men will not be able to 
build up their social security credits and 
therefore face another calamity in reduced 
social security benefits. 

Much the same situation prevailed when 
about 1,000 persons lost their jobs when 
American Bakeries Co.'s closed its 103 local 
Cushman Bakeries. Here again pension bene- 
fits will be paid in full to the retired and 
those ready to retire, leaving little or nothing 
for the others. In addition to such closings, 

y mergers frequently have the same 
effect and loss of major defense contracts can 
throw thousands out of work with no warn- 
ing whatsoever. 

All over the Nation, not only in labor 
unions but in many other pension funds as 
well, the same situation prevails. During the 
last 4 years 1,832 pension plans were ter- 
minated with an average of 150 persons in- 
volved in each closing. So seriously has the 
situation become that efforts are being made 
through Congress to have a national pension 
pool created to make good on payment obli- 
gations that individual plans cannot meet. 
Under this program a national pool would be 
created, financed from premiums paid in by 


tee being able to meet their obligations in 

the future so that the risk can be widely 
many financial agencies. 

of these programs are talking in 


workers can go from one jurisdiction to an- 
other or one employer to another and carry 
with them pension credits which would pro- 
tect their rights with their new employers. 
A central pension exchange agency would 
be necessary to carry this into effect, but, of 
course, it could be done in a single trade 
union on a national basis such as our own 
or extended to all those in the building 
trades. However, if this is done, great care 


By having reciprocal agreements among 
various unions, credits could be established 
for each worker on an hourly basis. In turn 
these credits and liabilities would be trans- 
ferred to his home district regardless of 
where he worked. Such a program would in- 
sure workers being covered at all times for 
their pension and welfare funds and still give 
them mobility to change their employment 
as economic conditions varied. As things 
stand today, many so-called migrant or sea- 
sonal workers who move from one area to 
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another on jobs can never establish suffi- 
cient credits to Š 

Consideration might be given, also, to ap- 
plying merit rating in fixing pension rates 
so that employers giving continuity of em- 
ployment would pay less than highly sea- 
sonal employers who take on new construc- 
tion crews for every major job as they move 
around the State or Nation. Such merit 
rating already is in effect in New Jersey in 
determining employer's rates for unemploy- 
ment compensation, and it might as well be 
applied, also, to health and welfare funds. 

Another dangerous tendency in recent 
years has been the addition of various fringe 
benefits to health and welfare funds. While 
offering many fringe benefits, the real pur- 
pose of the health and welfare funds 18 
defeated, and eventually many will be un- 
able to pay the benefits when the maximum 
claim load is reached. What we need here, 
it seems to me, is to create separate vacation 
and unemployment funds within the unions 
if they are thought desirable by the member- 
ship rather than integrating them with the 
health and welfare fund. In this way each 
fund would be self-sustaining rather than 
integrating them with the health and wel- 
fare fund. A heavy drain on vacation or un- 
employment benefits would not impair the 
security of the health and welfare fund. 

Another change that seems needed is the 
dues structure so that workers who are un- 
employed will not be compelled to keep up 
thelr membership dues, pension payments, 
and welfare contributions. I have been ad- 
vised this would be practical by taking 5 to 
10 cents an hour checkoff from our members 
only while they are employed. In this way 
the man out of work would be able to use 
all his unemployment or other benefits for 
living expenses. 

So much for our financial problems. So 
far as our working procedures are concerned, 
we need a wholesale revision to modernize 
the entire construction industry or business, 
call it what you will. As I said last year we 
no longer can afford prolonged deadlocks 
over contract negotiations in which the 
workers lose employment and business loses 
production. The building trades need longer 
wage agreements of 3 to 5 years so that busi- 
ness can anticipate its labor cost in plan- 
ning its production. We must bear in mind 
this 1s essential for continulty of employ- 
ment, which is what all of us want, We 
must eleminate cliff-hanging contract nego- 
tiations and year-to-year seasonal contracts 
with long periods of idleness in between. 

In actyal construction work itself, we de- 
cry the lack of supervision by mortgagees 
and building inspectors which have resulted 
in inferior workmanship, largely from non- 
union construction workers. Too frequently 
mortgagees and builders are interested only 
in getting a fast return on their money so 
that houses or office buildings can be sold 
or rented. This sole concern with the re- 
turn from sales or rentals, and not with the 
quality of the finished product, has resulted 
in many small businessmen and young home- 
owners being saddled with buildings and 
homes that are not worth anywhere near 
their purchase price. Too often also we find 
building inspectors who are part-time po- 
litical employees passing on work they know 
little about. In these days of hundreds of 
new materials and mechanical shortcuts in 
construction, full-time trained building in- 
spectors are needed in all municipalities, 

Other major elements responsible for ex- 
cessive building costs are outmoded building 
codes and land-use plans and zoning restric- 
tions which may have been very workable 
when they were put into effect many years 
ago but do not meet today’s requirements. 
The same outmoded bidding procedures and 
restrictions on use of materials and modern 
construction methods such as prefabrication 
also contributes to high building costs. 
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Our union has taken national leadership in 
the use of prefabricated units and have 
proven them to be superior on many items 
to individually performed work on the job- 
site. Both factory prefabrication and on- 
the-job prefabrication through establish- 
ment of small construction units has re- 
sulted in demonstrably better workmanship, 
yet it is barred by many outmoded building 
codes. We have shown, for example, that 
as many as 30 perfectly hung and fitted doors 
a day can be installed by prefabrication, 
partiy on the job, by the same workers who 
ordinarily would finish only 10 or 12. 

Dry wall construction, too, is barred in 
many areas in New Jersey although ac- 
ceptable elsewhere and is widely used in 
large apartment bulldings in New York. Our 
State, county, and municipal building codes 
must be modernized to permit use of such 
laborsaving operations which have an end 
result of better finished products at sub- 
stantially lower costs for the ultimate pur- 
chaser. 

Our union is prepared to take leadership 
to reduce building costs and guarantee bet- 
ter construction by trained union workers 
if we can persuade financial institutions, 
builders, and governmental officials to per- 
mit modern construction methods with 
Stricter supervision over construction and 
a land use program revised to meet present- 
day conditions. 

Organized labor has gained untier the 
national legislative program both in terms 
of bills passed and also in terms of those 
antilabor bills on which we were able to 
prevent action. 

With the 88th Congress nearing adjourn- 
ment it is appropriate to consider some of 
these more important measures as they af- 
fect our unions, So far as the building 
trades are concerned the 88th Congress has 
a fairly good record of achievements. Many 
appropriation acts for public works were 
passed that are certain to benefit the build- 
ing trades unions, including carpenters, 
throughout the Nation. The military con- 
struction program provides approximately 
$2 billion for 1964 fiscal year and approxi- 
mately $1% billion for the 1965 fiscal year. 

An additional $50 million was voted for 
direct loans for moderate and low-cost 
housing for elderly citizens and the public 
works program provides about $11 billion 
for construction and the Rivers and Har- 
bors ‘Act appropriates $817 million for con- 
struction. 

The 1963 Higher Education Facilities Act 
carries over into this year and next with 
$2 billion program for construction and 
improvement of academic facilities. All 
these measures benefit organized labor and 
carpenters unions will share locally wherever 
these projects are located. 

Most. important to labor was 
the passage of the Vocational Educational 
Act providing a maximum of $180 million 
annually. This measure makes a promising 
start in recognizing the importance of vo- 
cational training at the national level and 
is bound to provide skills for many young 
persons and elderly as well who have little 
or nothing to look forward to in today's 
highly competitive job market. 3 

Ot immediate concern to all ot us was the 
Personal Income Reduction Act and the civil 
rights law. It has been calculated the tax 
reductions will lower personal income taxes 
for building tradesmen an average of over 
$200 a year, which should be helpful to most 
families at a time when the high cost of 
living has stretched budgets to the limit 
and caused many persons to forgo small 
luxuries or household improvements. 

Actually the Federal civil rights law does 
not hit New Jersey with the impact felt in 
in other States since many of its provisions 
have been in force here under State law 
for several years. Essentially the basic dif- 
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ference will be in enforcement so that ag- 
grieved persons, or those who think they 
have been aggrieved, will have the oppor- 
tunity to take their cases before the U.S. 
Attorney General and the Federal courts in- 
stead of being limited to State agencies. 

While labor representatives have been suc- 
cessful in preventing action on other anti- 
labor measures, we can certainly expect simi- 
lar bills to be introduced in the new session 
next January. 

Two measures by Senator MCCLELLAN 
would amend the Sherman Act to subject 
labor unions to prosecution under antitrust 
laws and prohibit strikes by workers em- 
Ployed in certain strategic defense facilities. 

In citing this long list of Federal bills my 
Purpose is to show you delegates the com- 
plexities and the far-reaching effects of Fed- 
eral legislation. All these measures I have 
listed will affect members of our union either 
directly or indirectly and emphasize the 
great need for careful study of the platforms 
of the major political parties. 

In a presidential year the strength of 
Organized labor at the polls can influence 
our welfare to a great degree and it is im- 
Perative that we take greater interest in 
Political affairs and in our obligations of 
citizenship, including the right to vote. 
We must become more politically minded, 
not only at the national level but on local 
Candidates and issues, if we are to protect 
and extend our hard-won rights. 

As you can all see, we have made substan- 
tial gains since our last convention but we 
Must stand together and work together to 
Project these gains into the future. With 
your help I know we can do it. 


Hon. Harold M. Ryan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable HanO M. Ryan of Michigan, 
did not attain political success by acci- 
dent. It was the result of hard work, 
indomitable perseverence, tireless energy, 
deep study, and carefully regulated, 
Meticulous habits of life. 

As one of a large family of 13 children, 
in less than average circumstances, he 
Struggled during the depression years to 
obtain a law degree. As assistant pros- 
€cuting attorney of Wayne County and 
State senator—1948-62—serving as 
Minority leader 6 years he came well 
Prepared to assume his duties in the Con- 
&ress—elected to vacancy upon death 
of our distinguished colleague, Louis C. 
Rabaut, of Michigan, February 1962. 

He came to the Congress to work and 
did so with enthusiasm and energy. He 
has contributed much to the splendid ac- 
Complishments of the Public Works 
Committee. He has served the public 
interest with marked distinction. Few 
Deople realize the amount of laborious 
application and effort given by dedicated 
Men on such onerous legislative work in 
Committee. Mr. Ryan worked for the 
common good of all in the public interest. 

He is a kindly man, easy to approach 
and considerate of the problems of 
Others. He is quiet and reserved under 
ordinary ut once 
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aroused becomes a formidable and virile 
opponent. He is well liked and respected 
by his colleagues. 

It is unfortunate that political fortunes 
cannot be compromised with fate. With 
the redistricting of Michigan's congres- 
sional districts at the last primary, Mr. 
RYAN was denied the nomination. His 
retirement returns him to his home city 
where he once more will find loyal hearts 
among the honest folks whose sympa- 
thetic understanding will nurse the 
wounded pride of one who served them 
so well. He leaves Washington with the 
good will and high respect of his col- 
leagues and the sustaining thought that 
he served his constituency and the Na- 
tion admirably. May our good friend, 
HaroL and his family, enjoy great pros- 
perity and happiness with God's bless- 
ings. 


Once Upon a Time: When Women Fought 
for Equal—Medical—Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES D. WEAVER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
story of women’s successful fight for ac- 
ceptance in the medical profession is 
also the story of the founding in 1850 and 
the success of Woman’s Medical College 
in Philadelphia. Elizabeth Blackwell, 
one of the first women in American to at- 
tain a medical degree, started it all, and 
Dr. Ann Preston, one of Women’s first 
graduates and its first woman dean, car- 
ried the battle to a victorious conclusion. 

Philadelphia is now making the bi- 
centennial of the founding of the Na- 
tion's first school of medicine—now the 
University of Pennsylvania's Medical 
School—and the Bulletin marked this 
observance September 27 with a special 
issue of its magazine on “Philadelphia, 
First City of Medicine.“ 

Under a previous unanimous consent, 
I introduce into the Recorp from the 
Philadelphia Bulletin the story of Wom- 
an’s Medical College, or “One Upon a 
Time: When Women Fought for Equal— 
Medical—Rights” : 

Once UPON A TIME: WHEN WOMEN FOUGHT 
FOR EQUAL—MEDICAL—RIGHTS 

Women had a tough time breaking into 
medicine. The fight over whether they 
should be admitted to the profession ran 
on longer than the slavery controversy in 
Congress. 


The fuss centered in Philadelphia. And 
Elizabeth Blackwell started it. 

She was a slender, black-haired 25-year- 
old from Cincinnati. While nursing a sick 
neighbor, she bad developed a sudden deter- 
mination to become a doctor; and in 1846 she 
came to Philadelphia, medical center of the 
Nation. 

She studied as an apprentice with Dr. Wil- 
liam Elder and Dr. Joseph W liberal 
Quakers, and then felt ready to tackle the 
medical schools. 

Philadelphia had nine at the time. All of 
them turned her down. Didn't she know 
women weren't allowed in medical schools? 

Elizabeth started a letterwriting cam- 
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paign to colleges around the country. A 
little medical college at Geneva, N.Y., decided 
to take a chance. She was admitted in 1847 
and was graduated in 1849—at the head of 
the class. 

News of the first lady MD. stirred joy 
among hundreds of women who were strug- 
gling for greater freedom and employment 
opportunity. But the very next woman who 
applied at Geneva was turned down, The 
medical college feared that accepting another 
of these strange females would so mess up its 
reputation that male students would go 
elsewhere. 

All right, women said, if the male medical 
schools wouldn't take them, they'd have a 
school of their own. 

Dr. Joseph S. Longshore, of Langhorne, 
prodded by a sister and a sister-in-law who 
wanted to study medicine, took the lead. 
He spent so much time in Philadelphia 
rounding up support among his Quaker 
friends that he lost many of his patients. 
But by March 1850, he had persuaded 17 
men—including 7 brave doctors—to serve as 
incorporators, and they got a charter from 
the State legislature. 

The Female Medical College (the name was 
later changed to Woman's Medical College) 
opened in two rented rooms at 227 Arch 
Street on October 12, 1850. It was the 
world's first medical school for women. It's 
still the only one in the Western Hemisphere. 

In his introductory lecture, Dr. Longshore 
said that woman was no longer content 
to be a “mere doll and puppet, only de- 
signed for the amusement and pleasure of 
the opposite sex.“ She wanted to play a 
role in the drama of life, he said; and in 
the characteristics that made a good doctor, 
a woman was better qualified than a man. 

That didn't impress the other medical 
colleges. They cold-shouldered the new 
school. Hospitals wouldn’t admit its stu- 
dents for clinicai training. No medical jour- 
nal would print its ads—though the Eve- 
ning Bulletin and Public Ledger did. 

At the first graduation exercises, on De- 
cember 30, 1851, in Musical Fund Hall, eight 
women got M.D. degrees. One was Ann Pres- 
ton, a Quaker of West Grove, Chester County, 
who in 2 years was appointed professor 
of physiology—first woman medical profes- 
sor in America. Another graduate was Han- 
nah E. Longshore, Dr. Joseph Longshore's 
sister-in-law, who became the first woman 
to enter private practice in Philadelphia. 

Elizabeth Blackwell, who had gone to prac- 
tice in New York, could find only one land- . 
lady willing to rent her an office. All the 
other tenants promptly moved out. 

Hard as it is to understand today, people 
of that time had the feeling that a woman 
practicing medicine was something mon- 
strous, immoral j 


In 1858, the board of censors of the Phila- 
delphia County Medical Society recom- 
mended that its members not have any pro- 
fessional dealings with professors or gradu- 
ates of the female college. The next year, 
the State medical society approved this 
stand. 

The doctors pointed out that some of the 
Women's medical professors were teaching 
“irregular” medicine. The women acknowl- 
edged this. Dr. Ann Preston, who was as- 

leadership of the college—' 
she didn't become dean until 1867—got Dr. 
Joseph Longshore and a couple of others to 
resign. She figured the college had to be- 
come as orthodox as possible, to win ac- 
ceptance. But that maneuver got her no- 
where. 

In 1861, the women organized a women's 
hospital at 19th Street and North College 
Avenue to give the students an opportunity 
for bedside training, vital to a sound educa- 
tion. However, this hospital didn’t provide 
enough variety of cases, and the women kept 
pressing for admittance into general hos- 
pitals. 
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In 1868, the City Hospital (later Phila- 
delphia General) admitted women students 
to clinical lectures. The great surgeon, Dr. 
Alfred Stille, personally welcomed them. 
And in 1869, the board of managers of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital—the Nation's top 
prestige hospital—said the women students 
could come to the Saturday clinical lectures. 
Things were looking up. 

On November 6, the delighted Dr. Preston 
and 30 of her students filed into the hospital 
amphitheater—and got a shattering recep- 
tion from the male students. “Missiles of 
paper, tinfoil, tobacco-quids, etc., were 
thrown upon the ladies, while some of the 
men defiled the dresses with tobacco juice,” 
The Bulletin reported the next day. After 
the lecture, “these gallant gentlemen as- 
sailed the young ladies with insolent and 
offensive language and followed them into 
the street where the whole gang joined in in- 
sulting them. It was an action which de- 
prived every man in that crowd of all claim 
to the title of gentleman.” 

The following week, professors from Penn 
and Jefferson and staff members of a num- 
ber of hospitals had a meeting and voted to 
“solemnly protest against the admixture of 
the sexes at clinical instruction.” 

But the board of contributors to Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital insisted that women continue 
to be admitted to clinical lectures. There- 
upon, the stately Dr. D. Hayes Agnew, chief 
surgeon, resigned. 

It took him 6 years to relent and come 
back—and lecture to mixed classes. 

Meanwhile, in 1867, the county medical 
society had drawn up a manifesto explaining 
its opposition to lady doctors. A woman was 
physically and emotionally too frail to bear 
the burden of medical practice, it said. If 
she became a mother, how could she run out 
day and night to visit patients? And if she 
consulted with male doctors about male 
patients, she would become hardened to dis- 
cussing anything and would lose her femi- 
ninity. 

The women brushed that off and kept 
knocking at the door of organized medicine. 

One of their champions was a leader of 
the Montgomery County Medical Society— 
Dr. Hiram Corson, whose niece had graduated 
from Woman’s Medical. In 1871, he got the 
State medical society to cancel its approval 
of the Philadelphia society's stand on 
women. In 1874, county medical issued new 
bylaws minus any reference to women 
doctors. 

. Encouraged, Woman's Medical proposed 
five women for membership. They were re- 
jected. The same five were proposed the 
following year. Rejected again. 

Thirteen more years went ; by, during which 
the first woman intern was appointed at the 
City Hospital, the first woman staff physician 
was appointed at Pennsylvania Hospital's 
Department for the Insane, and Jefferson's 
famed Dr. W. W. Keen accepted a professor- 
ship at Woman's Medical College. 

In 1888 the women made their shrewdest 
move. They arranged a reception honoring 
their supporter, Dr. Hiram Corson, for 60 
years of medical practice, and set up a re- 
ception committee in which the names of 
women doctors were mingled with 13 big- 
name medical men. And in case the message 
still didn’t get through, the women person- 
ally visited doctors they knew had been vot- 
ing against them. 

Two weeks later, one of their graduates, 
Dr. Willets, was proposed for member- 
ship in the county medical society, and was 
voted in. 

The woman doctor had finally arrived. 


To today’s county medical society, the 
antifeminism of the past seems like a bi- 
Zarre dream. Today women doctors have 
complete acceptance. A woman has served 
on the society's board of directors, a woman 
heads one of its important committees, a 
woman is a Pennsylvania delegate to the 
American Medical Association, 
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Woman's Medical College has steadily 
grown. Its roster of graduates now exceeds 
2.750. Among them have been the first 
Negro M.D., first woman medical missionary, 
the founder of the first woman's hospital in 
China. 

In 1930 the college and its hospital moved 
to a 10-acre site at 3300 Henry Avenue. A 
nurses’ residence and a preventive medicine 
wing were added in the 1950’s, a seven-story 
research wing in 1960. 

The 244-bed hospital treats men and 
women. Its medical staff has approximately 
equal numbers of men and women. This 
year the college installed as president and 
dean Dr. Glen R. Leymaster—the first male 
dean in almost a century. 

It seemed like the final act of reconciliation 
between the sexes. 


Burbank, Daisies, and Santa Rosa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein an excellent article entitled 
“Burbank, Daisies, and Santa Rosa,” 
from a recent edition of the San Fran- 
cisco Sunday Chronicle written by Mar- 
got Patterson Doss and forwarded to me 
by Sidney Lawrence, Jr. 

As one who represents the district in 
which the great Luther Burbank was 
born and scored his early triumphs in 
horticulture, and as one deeply interested 
in having his beautiful creation, the 
Shasta daisy, designated as the national 
flower, I am very grateful for this fine 
article. 

The Shasta daisy is a natural, one of 
the genius Burbank’s greatest handi- 
works, naturally adapted to be the na- 
tional floral emblem. 

The towns of Lancaster and Lunen- 
burg in my district which are so closely 
associated with the life of the great Bur- 
bank are, of course, especially interested 
in my pending bill to make the Shasta 
daisy the national flower, and so are 
many other communities and thousands 
and thousands of people throughout the 
Nation who realize, as residents of my 
district do, the superlative qualities of 
the Shasta daisy. 

I hope that the Congress will take 
favorable action in this matter, so that 
the name of America’s greatest horti- 
culturist and his magnificent creation, 
the Shasta daisy, shall be linked in one 
action by the Congress to give to the Na- 
tion the most beautiful floral emblem of 
all—the Shasta daisy. 

The article follows: 

BURBANK, DAISIES, AND SANTA ROSA 
(By Margot Patterson Doss) 

“A gallant plant that will grow almost 
anywhere, flourish in any sort of soil, that re- 
quires little care, and that bears through 
a long season profuse loads of beautiful, 
golden-hearted, wax-white Shasta daisies.” 
That is the way its inventor or hybridizer, 
Luther Burbank, the plant wizard, as he 
was known in his lifetime, described what 
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may soon become the national flower of the 
United States. 

“I found a Japanese daisy, small and waxy, 
® Michaelmas daisy in England that was 
large and showy but of poor color, and the 
little New England daisy, which was sturdy 
and a profuse bearer. Nature had made 
these variations of the original daisy pos- 
sible; I used nature's own methods to re- 
combine those three heredities,” Mr. Bur- 
bank recalled in his autobiography, “The 
Harvest of the Years,” in what is almost an 
analogy for the “melting pot“ philosophy of 
America's potential for greatness. 

It was in nearby Santa Rose, an hour's 
drive north of San Francisco, that Burbank 
developed the Shasta daisy, as well as thorn- 
less cactus, fragrant calla lilies; and white 
agapanthus. He also produced hundreds of 
new varieties of vegetables and fruits, especi- 
ally plums, including a stoneless one and an 
unlikely one called the plumcot, whose father 
Was an apricot. Conceivably this fruit could 
also be called an apriplum and served in 
swank ski lodges apres Swiss fondue. 

A bearing plumcot tree can still be seen 
today in the gardens where Luther Burbank 
worked. Through the generosity of his 
widow, the Luther Burbank gardens are open 
to the public at no cost and are well worth 
a walk of exploration. They are best, of 
course, in bloom or in fruit, but pleasant at 
any time of year. 

As in many small towns, the courthouse 
square makes the best landmark. Burbank 
Gardens lie 5 blocks south on Santa Rosa 
Avenue between Tubber and Charles Streets. 
Enter at the main gate, a brick pavilion con- 
structed in 1959 when Leland Noel and the 
Santa Rosa Recreation and Park Department, 
prompted by local garden-clubbers, rede- 
signed the gardens to dramatize the Bur- 
bank plant material. Half a dozen bronze 
commemorative plaques adorn the pavilion. 

At the outset, for a stunning effect, look 
east across a sundial in a tremendous copper 
lotus bowl to a waterfall and pool beyond. 
To find a bed of Shasta daisies, walk left 
toward the quaint greenhouse where Mr. 
Burbank worked. As he requested, the great 
horticulturist lies buried under a tremen- 
dous deodar, or Cedar of Lebanon, in front 
of the greenhouse. This area together with 
its carriage house and residence, was Mr. 
Burbank's home and is still private property, 
closed to the public. To see photographs, 
tools, and mementos of the white-haired lit- 
tle Big Chief,” as he was known to his 
workmen, seek out the circular walk that 
loops the pool. Folders and historic mate- 
rial are in the garden shelter under the 
mulberry trees. Here at the right season, 
the observant walker who thought Fuzzy 
Wuzzy was a bear may be surprised to dis- 
cover fuzzy wuzzy is a plum, the yangtao or 
Actinidia chinensis, and it can climb. In- 
stead of being a tree, it is a vine on the 
pergola trellis. 

The plumcot tree is south, near the Tup- 
per Street gate. While picking fruit from 
the trees isn't permitted, no one objects to 
visitors who sample a groundfall. Other of 
Mr. Burbank’s plantings are interspersed at 
the rear of the garden. 

When the horticultural curiosities of Bur- 
bank's lifework have been visited, the walker 


has another treat exactly across Santa Rosa 


Street, in Julliard Park. One of the most 
beautiful chains of graduated ponds in Cali- 
fornia, a church built of one tree, a grove of 
blooming magnolia trees, and a rose garden 
and picnic ground are just a few of its 
enticements. As if two parks abutting one 
another were not unusual enough, Santa 
Rosa also offers yet a third in the row, the 
Leonard Howarth Memorial Playground, 
with children’s play apparatus, tennis courts, 
and a baseball diamond. It abuts Julliard 
Park at South Street, an arrangement that 
would have seemed suitable to Mr. Burbank, 
who loved children as he loved plants. 
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Richard Wilson, Chief of the Washington 
Bureau, Cowles Publications, Reviews 
a New Book on Urban Renewal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN KYL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following excerpt from a re- 
view, by Richard Wilson of the Cowles 
Publications, of a new book on urban 
renewal which concludes that this Fed- 
eral program should be repealed. I also 
include excerpts from chapter 14 of that 
book. 

Mr. Wilson's review was published in 
the September 27, 1964, issue of the Des 
Moines, Iowa, Register and Tribune, on 
the editorial page. 

The excerpt follows: 

For 15 years, this program has been under- 
way. It has been examined in a very criti- 
cal light in a book to be published under the 
respectable imprint of the Joint Center for 
Urban Studies of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and Harvard University. 
The analysis by Martin Anderson is about as 
critical as a professorial tract can get, de- 
scribing the program as a dismal failure that 
stands in sorry contrast to better efforts by 
private enterprise guided solely by the de- 
mands of the free market rather than the 
esthetes of the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion. 

Of course, urban renewal is a form of pri- 
vate enterprise, The Government subsidizes 
the razing of blighted areas for sale to, pri- 
vate developers, who in turn develop it with 
Federal financial help under the direction of 
a local agency. 

MIT and Harvard are sending the Ander- 
son study to scores of prominent people in 
public life. Anderson's chief recommenda- 
tion is the abandonment of the program 
after the completion of authorized projects. 

This study is being published at a good 
time because it is so evident that the Fed- 
eral Government has prepared the ground 
for new advances into the field of govern- 
ment and local cooperation opened up by 
programs like urban renewal. This has been 
one of the little noticed major trends initi- 
ated in the Kennedy administration and now 
to be carried further in the Johnson admin- 
istration. President Johnson is much sold 
on the idea of new local-Federal cooperation. 


REPEAL THE URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAM— 
CHAPTER 14 
WHAT SHOULD BE DONE? 

If the Federal urban renewal program is 
undesirable in its present form, what should 
be done? ‘There are four paths the program 
could take in the future: 

1. The program could be continued under 
the same principles and expanded. 

2. The pr could be modified so that 
it would work effectively without any of its 
Present detriments. 

3. The program could be eliminated and 
its main functions turned over to other Fed- 
eral and local agencies that are set up to 
attempt to deal with these problems more 
Specifically. 

4. The Federal urban renewal program 
Could be repealed. 

Let us take a look at the implications of 
each path. 

If the program is maintained in its present 
form and expanded, it is almost certain 
that the same difficulties encountered in 
the past will also be encountered in the 
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future, only on a much larger scale. Drastic 
steps would become necessary as the number 
of people forced to move and the amount of 
money spent increased. The cost in freedom 
and dollars would be tremendous, 

So far the “incentives” of land writedown, 
large assembled tracts of city land, and 
Government-financed mortgages have not 
been sufficient to attract private developers 
on à large scale into urban renewal areas 
cleared of tax-producing property. More 
powerful Government incentives would be 
necessary to direct and induce deyelopment 
in urban renewal areas. For example, some 
of the ones that might have to be used 
are: 

1. Increased local real estate tax conces- 
sions. 

2. Increased Federal share of net project 
cost. 

3. More emphasis on rehabilitation, with 
substantial financial assistance from the 
Federal Government. 

4. Subsidized Federal loans to private 
developers at below market interest rates. 

5. An extension of all these “incentives” 
to commercial and industrial construction, 

Government controls over housing would 
have to be expanded. The relocation prob- 
lem would grow swiftly and require more 
direct control by Government officials. Vast 
areas of city land would come under direct 
control of local city officials and under in- 
direct control of Federal officials. 

All the steps that would tend to accel- 
erate the program and that would produce 
quantities of gleaming, new buildings would 
require substantial increases in the amount 
of public subsidy and governmental control. 
In view of what such an expanded program 
would probably accomplish, these costs are 
not warranted. Expanding the present pro- 
gram is not a sensible course of action. 

Perhaps a sounder course would be the 
second alternative: modify the present pro- 
gram. Let us examine some of the actions 
that could be taken. These are not presented 
as the best solution, but merely as a way of 
alleviating a bad situation. 

The first modification that should be 
taken is to protect the people who become 
the pawns of the urban renewal game. If 
the p must continue, neither families, 
individuals, or businesses should be forced 
to move unless good housing they can af- 
ford has been located in good neighborhoods 
in which they would like to live. It seems 
inevitable at this point that a greatly ex- 
panded public housing program is the only 
way to provide this, In effect, the pace of 
the urban renewal program would, in large 
part, be determined by the pace of the pub- 
lic housing program. 

Second, project areas should be developed 
piecemeal; that is, the whole process should 
be staged. It seems senseless to destroy 
thousands of private homes in the name of 
urban renewal and then to use the cleared 
area for a parking lot while the city scurries 
about trying to induce some private de- 
veloper to build something. 

Third, nobody should be forced to leave 
his home until firm commitments haye 
been received from private developers for 
development of all the land that is to be 
cleared. 

Fourth, the Federal share of the program 
could be put on a matching cash-for-cash 
basis. The Federal taxpayers would match 
in cash any cash that the city taxpayers 
put up. This would effectively discourage 
many of the cities who are engaged in Fed- 
eral urban renewal only to make sure they 
get their share of the available money. 

Fifth, each urban renewal project could 
be voted on in a citywide special election. 
This would reflect more accurately the atti- 
tude of the people living in the city toward 
the whole concept of urban renewal, and 
could keep some of the main issues before 
the public. 

Sixth, do not allow the Federal Govern- 
ment to subsidize the construction of apart- 
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ment buildings, which can be occupied only 
by high-income families, by selling the urban 
renewal land for less than it cost to assem- 
ble, clear, and prepare it. If low-income 
housing is to be replaced with luxury hous- 
ing, the least that can be done is to make 
sure that this housing is not partially paid 
for by the Federal taxpayers. 

Seventh, make it clear to the people of 
the United States that the Federal Govern- 
ment is loaning large amounts of public 
money to private redevelopers to finance the 
construction of these high-rise apartments. 
If it appears that the taxpayers do not ap- 
prove of this use of their money, halt the 
lending program. 

The net result of all these actions, which 
seem desirable in any modification of the 
program, would probably be a drastic cur- 
tallment in urban renewal project activity. 
If people are not moved out before good 
housing is available for them, the program 
will be slowed down considerably because of 
the slow pace of the public housing program. 
If large areas of land are not cleared, it will 
be difficult to get private developers to come 
in because they will feel that the surround- 
ing area is detrimental to the development 
of the proposed area. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment provides money only on a match- 
ing basis, urban renewal projects will cease 
to be as tempting to cities as they now are. 
Voting on each urban renewal project would 
require convincing a majority of the voters 
that the project was worthwhile. This 
might make the initiation of a project more 
dificult. If the Government required the 
developers who build high-rise apartment 
houses to pay the full costs of acquiring 
and developing the land, considerably fewer 
buildings would be erected, If the Federal 
Government also stopped lending public 
funds to private developers to build these 
apartment houses, the amount of residen- 
tial construction in urban renewal areas 
would be reduced even further, 

In conclusion, it seems that if extensive 
modifications of the kind just mentioned 
were made, project activity would slow down 
considerably. This illustrates clearly what 
happens when one attempts to modify an 
inherently bad program. It becomes obvious 
that the program cannot work without its 
bad aspects, and any attempt to lessen the 
costs associated with the program does noth- 
ing more than to slow down the program. 
The net result is that, while the costs may be 
decreased, the costs are still there, large and 
real, and the so-called benefits become al- 
most nonexistent. 

The third possible alternative would be to 
eliminate the Urban Renewal Administration 
and with it, the Federal urban renewal pro- 
gram. The parts of the Federal urban re- 
newal program that deal with such problems 
as low-income housing, the financing of mid- 
dle-income housing and the financing of 
community facilities could be transferred to 
other agencies of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. These agencies have been 
set up by the Federal Government to deal 
specifically with these areas. Low-income 
housing could be taken care of by the Public 
Housing Administration, the financing of 
middle-income housing by the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association (these mort- 
gages could also be insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration to induce private 
lenders to hold them), and the financing of 
community facilities by the Community Fa- 
cilities Administration. The areas of opera- 
tions that would be eliminated by such a step 
would be 

1, Federal direction of overall community 
planning. 

: z Federal subsidies of community factl- 
ties, 

3. The use of the power of eminent domain 
to seize private property from some so that 
It can be used by other private individuals 
for their own purposes. 

These eliminations would not be losses; 
they would be gains. 
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Of course, many of the basic operations of 
the program would proceed as before—public 
housing would be built, housing loans would 
be made indirectly by the Government, mort- 
gages would be insured by the Government, 
and local communities could borrow money 
from the Federal Government to build pub- 
lic facilities. However, these activities would 
now be clarified so that one could easily find 
out what was going on in each of the areas, 
something that is virtually impossible to 
determine in the complex workings of the 
Federal urban renewal program. 

The fourth alternative is to repéal the Fed- 
eral urban renewal +» This could be 
accomplished simply by not authorizing any 
new projects. All projects under contract 
would be carried through to completion as 
quickly as possible if the individual cities 
desired to finish them. What would be the 
results of such drastic, radical action? 
Would slums proliferate, would housing get 
worse, would cities die? The answers are 
clearly no—the record of what has been 
achieved outside of the Federal urban re- 
newal program by private forces is an elo- 
quent testimony to what can be done by a 
basically free-enterprise system. Compare 
the accomplishments of the Federal urban 
renewal program, guided by the visible hand 
of the urban experts, with the accomplish- 
ments of the plans of private individuals, 
guided by the invisible hand of the free mar- 
ketplace. If this is what can be accom- 
plished by a relatively free housing market, 
the rational course of action is to allow it 
to function, not to attack and fight it. The 
Federal urban renewal program attempted 
to run counter to the tide of the private 
market—the results have been dismal. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In 1949 Congress attempted to alleviate 
existing housing and urban problems by the 
creation of a Federal urban renewal pro- 
gram. Implicit in this was the assumption 
that the private housing market could not do 
the job well enough or fast enough without 
substantial Federal aid. Thus, two forces 
set forth to grapple with the problems of 
housing and cities. One of these forces was 
private enterprise, guided by the complex in- 
terplay of the marketplace. The other was 
the Federal urban renewal program, guided 
by overall plans prepared by experts. 

There are strong indications that private 
enterprise made substantial gains, while the 
Federal program did not. The overall re- 
sults of Federal urban renewal indicate that 
it is a regressive program, rather than pro- 
gressive. It benefits high-income groups 
and hurts low-income groups. Its results, 
when compared with the results of private 
forces, are negligible. Its costs, when com- 
pared with the results of the program, are 
high. The total impact of the program on 
the economy of the United States has been 
small. From 1950 to 1960 less than one- 
tenth of 1 percent of all construction activ- 
ity took place in urban renewal areas. Even 
its impact on large cities was small; urban 
renewal construction constituted less than 
1.3 percent of all building construction in 
these cities from 1950 to 1960. 

A typical urban renewal project takes a 
long time. The planning phase for an aver- 
age project takes approximately 3 years. The 
overall length of time, from start of plan- 
ning to completion of new construction, 
needed for an average project is about 12 


the 
started reveals the character of the program. 
Of the estimated $824 million of construc- 
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tion started by March of 1961, 56 percent was 
private residential housing, 6 percent pub- 
lic housing, 24 percent public facilities, 10 
percent commercial, and 4 percent industrial. 
The median monthly rent of the private resi- 
dential apartments built in 1962, which 
mainly replaced low-rent housing, was $195. 
About 43 percent of the new private residen- 
tial construction is financed by the Federal 
Government via FNMA. The Federal urban 
renewal program has actually aggravated the 
housing shortage for low-income groups. 
From 1950 to 1960, 126,000 dwelling units, 
most of them low-rent ones, were destroyed. 
This study estimates that the number of new 
dwelling units constructed is less than one- 
fourth of the number demolished, and the 
most of the new units are high-rent ones. 
Contrast the net addition of millions of 
standard dwelling units to the housing sup- 
ply by private enterprise with the minute 
construction effort of the Federal urban 
renewal program. 

It is commonly believed that most of the 
total cost of the Federal urban renewal pro- 
gram is borne by private enterprise. Some- 
where between $3 to $5 of private investment 
is expected to result from every $1 public 
investment. In light of developments in this 
study, these figures seem overly optimistic. 
It appears that the amount of private in- 
vestment generated by each 81 of public in- 
vestment is closer to $1; and because a sub- 
stantial part of urban renewal construction 
activity Is shifted from other areas, the net 
gain is probably in the order of $0.50. 

The personal costs of the program are diffi- 
cult to evaluate. Hundreds of thousands 
of people have been forcibly evicted from 
their homes in the past and it will not be 
long before the number passes the million 
mark. The indications are that these people 
have not been helped in any significant way. 
Their incomes remain the same, they are still 
discriminated against, and their social char- 
acteristics remain essentially unchanged. It 
appears that the Federal urban renewal pro- 
gram has not achieved its social objectives to 
any measurable extent in the past, and, if 
the continues in the same pattern, 
it is unlikely that it will achieve them in the 
future. On balance, the Federal urban re- 
newal program has accomplished little in the 
past and it appears doubtful if it will accom- 
plish much in the future. This raises a 
serious question: On what grounds does the 
Federal Government jutify e and 
expanding the present program? 

It is recommended that the Federal urban 
renewal program be repealed now, No new 
projects should be authorized; the program 
should be phased out by completing, as soon 
as possible, all current projects. The Federal 
urban renewal program conceived in 1949 had 
admirable goals. Unfortunately it has not 
and cannot achieve them. Only free enter- 
prise can. 


Statement of Senator Wayne Morse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 
OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that a letter dated 
May 28, 1964, from the Honorable Fran- 
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cis Keppel, U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and the statistical summary at- 
tached thereto be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and summary were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELPARE, 
OFFICE oF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 28, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Because of your spe- 
cial interest in education, I am happy to send 
you the enclosed progress report on activi- 
ties in the State of Oregon under programs 
administered by the Office of Education. 

The two cover sheets contain a summary 
of funds for the State for fiscal years 1963 
through 1965, and the supporting material 
gives more detailed descriptions on each pro- 
gram. The 1965 estimates are based on the 
appropriation bill passed by the House of 
Representatives on April 14 (H.R. 10809). 

We hope that this information will be use- 
ful in your communications with the citizens 
of your State. If we can provide you addi- 
tional information on any of the programs, 
or similar data for other States, let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS KEPPEL, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, 


“ASSISTANCE TO OREGON"—DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, OFFICE 
or EDUCATION 


Obligations to the State of Oregon, fiscal 
years 1963, 1964, and 1965 


Program 1963 1004 1965 
actual | estimate | estimate 
Vocational education ._.| $428, 788 | $423, 505 |$1, 422, 123 
Higher education facili- 


tles construction. _...|_..-..---.}--.-.-.-.. 
re of agriculture 
and the mechanicarts.| 242,040 | 242 040 
Library services. _...._. 105,614 | 105, 468 
3 to school 
erte. 1, 104, 817 1, 545, 000 
Assistance for school 
construction 35, 592 23, 000 
Educational n 
ment ſot the di- 
S 74, 804 (o) 
Cooperative research.. 68, 578 | 2 144, 312 


Defense educational 
Botlvitles. .. 


Subtotal__...__-_. 
Area redevelopment 


activities. -<:> ( 
Manpower develop- 
ment an K 
Eee —— +76, 019 
ssistan 
in the United Bi States ® 8, 31 
A 5, 797, 380 , 318, 776 


1 8 is auy for "Title I: Grants for Construc- 
tion of Academia ———— = 

appropriation; Estimates for 

struction of Graduate Facili a and Alle III: Con- 
struction Loans,” are not availa 


1 Not avatlable. 
8 Obligations as of Deo. 31, 1903. Total estimate not 
— — 0 ve research o obligations represent 


w research 
ne "Estimates for an titles not available. 
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Obligations to the State of Oregon, fiscal 
years 1963, 1964, and 1965 


DEFENSE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


1963 1964 1965 
actual | estimate | estimate 
f 
Title II- student | 
loans I, 176, 12881, 480, 167 $1, 836, 865 
Title III Selene, 
muthematics, and 
foreign language 
instruction: 
Grants to States for 
equi; and 
--| 766,272) 850,000) 900, 000 
Grants to States for 
supervision and 
administration - ... 30, 952 35, 000 52,000 
Loans to private 
nan t schools ___|__- 39, 848 50, 605 
Title IV- Oraduate 
fel) W 513, 980 () (5 
Title V- Guidance, 
counseling, and 
g: 
Grants to States.. 151,257; 176.125 
Hoe pret o | © 
soling S 
ARR 
velopment: 
Language and area 
centers ............. 01 0¹ 
Research and studies @ (9 
Lan. institutes.. 0 ©) 
Title VU—Educa- 
media research. 09 0 
Title VIII— Area vo- 
cational Sz 151,679) 151679 
Title X—State statis- 
tical services 42, 500. 45, 000 
Rotel secs 2, 750, 431| 3, 212, 274 
1 Not available, 
County, mu- 
nicipality or 
Title of project 
priate area 
8 School District No. 5 J, Baker 


Olney Consolidated 1 


Columbia Co 
Clatskanie. 


_..| School District N 
North Bend School District N No. 18 
Sisters School District N 


Redmond School District "No. 207. 0 ear. Ridge School District No. 283, Veneta. 7,480 
-| Deschutes School District U-1J, School District No. 120-J, Mill City... 2,000 
alo 1 88 District No, 380. Albany Public or District No: 2 11, 224 
nion High School District, Union High School District No. 2, Sweet 8. 826 
8 Counts School District No. 15, Days Home. 
reck. Albany Union High School District No. U-8..| 13. 250 |. 
Dein School District No. 22 Union High School District No. 9-J, Mill City. 8, 045 
Douglas County School District No. sie Rose- Vale Ele School District No. 16. ety 
Douglas County School District No. 21, 18, 720 
1 Vall er. 25, 101 
ikton School District No, 34. 10, 173 
1 pi Grade School District No. 25, Condon. 2,041 
Ae, County School Dis No. 3, 225 
ri 
District No, 7. 6,947 
rs 
— Ui igh District U. U-3, 8 6,947 
89828 Neah-Kah-Nie School District No. 56, N. 11, 908 


Administrative School District’ xo 5 War- 
Enap y School rth No. 4-C, Astoria. 


Lewis and Clark school District No. 5, Astoria- 
unty School District No. 5, 
rae County School District No. 25, 


Cla 
a Union N apis Sean District, U-5.. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Federal vocational education funds, in- 
cluding area vocational education programs, 
title VIII of the National Defense Education 
Act, are matched almost three times by 
State and local funds in Oregon. Combined 
expenditures in the State amounted to $23 
million and provided training for almost 
32,400 persons in fiscal year 1963. 

Office of Education obligations to the State 
of Oregon are as follows: 


1963 1965 
actual | esti- esti- 
mate mate 
8 $37, 100 887, 10% 887, 105 
—— eeenw nnn 4s „ „ 
Trades and industry and 
om economics. _.--.-- 26, 508 | 26, 508 26, 508 
ApS 10, 000 | 10,000 10, 000 
D 73,613 | 73,613 2 613 
George-Barden Act: ate 
C 97,276 | 97, 276 97, 276 
D ve occupations. 339 | 24, 339 24, 339 
Home economics. ..------ 96, 605 | 96, 605 96, 605 
Trades and industry 77,890 | 77,890 77, 800 
Fishery trades and in- 
1 3,312 | 3,312 3,312 
Practical nurse training._.| 55,753 | 50, 560 , 560 


Subtotal_.. 355, 178 340, 982 349, 982 
rea vocational education 
title VIII of the National 

fense Education Act) . 101, 679 151, 679 151, 679 

a 500, 407 467 575, 274 * 573, 802 


COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND THE 
MECHANIC ARTS 
Oregon State University is the land-grant 
institution in Oregon. Obligations to the 
university are as follows: 


Payments to school districts (Public Law 874) 
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150,000 | 150,000 150. 000 
42, 040 42, 040 
192, 040 | 192, 040 192,080 | 32, 192, 040 


242, 040 242, 040 | 24, 040 


LIBRARY SERVICES 

More than 290,000 rural residents of 12 
counties in Oregon have received new or im- 
proved public library services under the Li- 
brary Services Act. Residents in many sec- 
tions of the State have had bookmobile dem- 
onstrations and have voted on the question 
of establishing permanent county supported 
library service. The Central Oregon Regional 
Library was formed by Deschutes and Crook 
Counties to improve and extend services. 
Currently the eastern Oregon library demon- 
stration is providing bookmobile and other 
services to Baker, Union, and Wallowa Coun- 
ties. 

A significant study has been completed and 
published, “Public Libraries in on.“ 
which will materially assist citizens, librar- 
lans, library trustees, city, county, and State 
officials to assess the current status of libra- 
ries. This document also gives recommenda- 
tions. for improving library services and 
stresses the importance of developing library 
systems. 

To help meet the critical shortage of 
trained librarians, two scholarship awards 
were made in fiscal year 1963 and three have 
been granted for fiscal year 1964. 

Workships have been held for the purpose 
of developing State standards for public u- 
braries. 

`‘ 


Amount of award County, mu- Amount of award 
nicipality or 
other appro- Title of project 
priate area F. Fiscal 
year 1963 year 19641 


rid 


“hs ere Point School District No. 9. 
Bu 5 i Soe ee eae 91— 


Lane County School District NE, 76, Oak- 
7 River School District No. 68, Finn 
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Payments to school districts (Public Law 874)—Continued 


Title of project 


1 Awards as of Dec. 31, 1963. 
Assistance for school construction (Public Law 815) 


County, municipality, or ot 
ae benoso copti beige Title of project 


OO OS Ea Oh om .-| Jefferson County School District No. 4, Culver 


1 No award as of Dec, 31, 1963. 
EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT FOR THE Expansion of teaching in education of the Defense educational activities, fiscal years 
HANDICAPPED deaf 1963 and 1964—Title II: Student loans, 

Expansion of teaching in education of the SE I 
mentally retarded 


Institution 


Gran 
G Fox Coleen, Newberg... 
Lewis & Clar Clar foe 


e eee Auel. iS - 10, 
1 Stimulation grant of $10,500 awarded to alleviate bi eee, eee 2 
geographic inequity. 5 Oregon State University, Corval- pa 
Oroya ieaiai instituie, Kiar oe 2 
Pacific seine University Farad Giro z rest | rer rove. 20, 803 
Portland State 100; 320 
Southern 51, 415 
Bouth 
North — aecsÀ 1,979 
Univers! 420, 116 
University of Portiand, See gy 91, 800 
Warner fie College, Portian 19, 095 
Willamette University’ — 45, 306 
Total l 176, 128 |11, 480, 167 
Including supplemental. 


Norx.—Amounts do not include loans to institutions 
or reimbursements for teacher cancellations, 


1964 


DEFENSE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
Title Ill Science, mathematics, and foreign 
language instruction 
Grants to States 

Approximately 3 to 4 percent of the ele- 
mentary teachers and 3 percent of the high 
echool teachers participated in programs 
conducted by the State science consultant 
in 20 school districts. Students of the 
Bethel district in Eugene may now study a 
6-year sequence of modern foreign language, 
which some students have completed. 


Title 1V—Graduate fellowships 


Institution 


3 of new fellowships 
awarded, by program: 
N T ESAERA A gn Dh hp A, 
Sopi mathemstics.. 
Geology: Sedimentology 
Banitary 
Bolid state 
TO epii 


y year 1972-63. 
For study in academic year 1963-4. 


2 For support of 32 fellows; 22 previously appointed, 
1 support of 70 fellows; 48 previously appointed, 
ane r 
21 For support of 09 fellows; 41 proviously appointed, 


Title V-A—Grants to States for guidance, 
counseling, and testing 


In 1963 there were 69 approved guidance 
4nd counseling programs with 49,522 stu- 
dents enrolled in this program; 145,480, or 
81 percent of the public secondary students 
in the State, were tested at least once during 
bey 1962-63 school year. The total number 

Of tests administered in 1962-63 was 220,808, 

to 278,781 in 1961-62, 268,063 in 
2 140,134 in 1959-60, and 42,620 in 
58-59. 


Guidance and counseling programs 


RANE BIL EE IATL ANE LDS Ai tt oe ES 


LE BPRS SINS, .. 
Guidance and counseling personnel employed 
in guidance and counseling programs 
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Title ViI—Educational media research—Con. 
PT. B—DISSEMINATION 


Oregon State System of Higher 
Education 


Total obligations 


140 enrollees (summer at 


230 enrollees (summer 1963 Various Areas of School Admin- 
3 30 enrollees (academic year 1962-03). istration, Curriculum, Instruc- 
30 enrollces (academio year 1963-64). tion, Libraries, eto.“ 8 


Title VI Language development 
LANGUAGE AND AREA CENTERS 


Title X—State statistical services 

Having completed an excellent State man- 
ual on uniform accounting procedures for lo- 
cal school districts, the Oregon department 
of education is now preparing two additional 
manuals. National handbooks were imple- 
mented in the development of manuals on 
property accounting and pupil accounting 


Fiscal Fiscal 
year 1962 | year 1963 


Portland 3 Na Middle 
East Studies C 


$20,300 | 834. 500 


LANGUAGE INSTITUTES 


Vase, of : Held at |! $134,006 | + $136,401 for the Oregon public schools. 2 
ours, Fran One of the first programs plemented 
C under the Oregon State plan for title X was 
summer institute in the United the centralization of statistical services un- 
States. der a single unit. Shortly thereafter, State- 
sponsored workshops were begun for local 
1 80 participants er 1962). district personnel with very satisfactory re- 
80 participants 1963). sults. Such in-service training has since 
Title ViI—Educational media research become a very important part of the title 
PT. A—RESEARCH X program in Oregon. with steady progress 


problems involved in recording and report- 
ing data from its point of origin to the 
State level. 

A centralized data processing center locat- 
ed in another State agency has been utilized 
as time is made available; plans are under- 


Oregon State Department of Edu- 
Salem: “The Need for 


and Feasibility of Regiongl way to machine process teacher information 
Soo KKK e eee e eee 

University of Oregon, E “A MSH received speical training in several data proc- 
Btudy of Resistance Tele- 


essing courses covering the fleld trom card 


vision for Educational punching to computer programing. 


eee Se, ‘and Con. 


Wotel, PE Bl. mnei 


Area Redevelopment Act, fiscal year 1968 


Training facility and location 


Grants Pass School District, Grants Pass 


Manpower development and training, fiscal year 1963 


Portland Communi Portions —— = 
—— AEREE E EE E 
Treasure Valley Community College, Ontario 


Eugene Technical Vocational School, ——— 


828 
E 


Central O; College, Bend 
Clatsop Co! Baterigs —— TESTE 
Blue Moun Community College, Pendleton. 


South Western Oregon Co! 
Portiand Community College, Portland. 


Blue Mountain Community College, Pendleton 
Central College, 


BSBRESSERREN SES 
EKR pESESB BLE 


888883888888 
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Manpower development and training, fiscal year 1964 1 


Training facility and location 


Clatsop College, Astoria__...-....-----.-----------.- 


Portland Community College, Portland Insurance 


Do 
Salem Technical Vocational School, Salem. 
Blue Mountain Community College, Pendleton. 
Medford Public School, Medford. 


1 Obligations as of Dec, 31, 1963. 


a e id. sà 
Farm hand, fruit (orchard pruner) 


Total (fiscal year 19886) 


S885 
z 
2 


Assistance to refugees in the United Stales Loans to Cuban students 


Institution 


eet 


1 As of Dee. 31, 1963, 


liege 
University nn ðͤ v ee a a 
| eo SR EN 


SS “Hope” Starts Fifth Year With Visit 


to Guinea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, as this 
Congress approaches adjournment, it is 
appropriate that we have an up-to-date 
report on the progress of that great hu- 
manitarian program, Project Hope. It 
has been my privilege to encourage and 
assist this program as much as possible 
since its inception in 1958; and since 1960 
we have all witnessed the heartening 
good-will achievements of the project’s 
SS Hope, and those who have served 
aboard her. 

For the past 4 years the SS Hope has 
demonstrated to the people of Asia and 
Latin America that we in the United 
States are dedicated to helping those 
who wish to help themselves. 

In mid-October the white hospital ship 
docks at Conakry, Guinea, on the west 
coast of Africa. Perhaps more than any 
of the other countries the floating medi- 
cal center has visited, Guinea will test 
Hope’s resources and abilities. 

The Republic of Guinea is just 4 years 
old. This new nation, under the lead- 
ership of President Sekou Toure, is at- 
tempting to stand on its own feet and is 
anxious for the kind of people-to-people 
assistance Hope is bringing. 

President Toure, who is considered one 
of the most promising leaders of Africa, 
has personally requested the aid of Proj- 
ect Hope, and has invited medical per- 
sonnel from Mali, Sierra Leone, Liberia, 
Senegal, and the Ivory Coast to par- 
ticipate in the program. 

The eyes of the world will be focused 
on Hope in the next year. But I have 


no doubt that the dedicated men and 
women of Hope will acquit themselves 
in the same miraculous manner as they 
have in Indonesia, South Vietnam, Peru, 
and Ecuador. 

During 4 years in these four countries, 
the Hope doctors and nurses have 
trained thousands of medical counter- 
parts in the modern techniques of Amer- 
ican medicine. At the same time, they 
have conducted thousands of operations, 
treatments, and inoculations. 

But, most importantly perhaps, the 
simple, nonpolitical dedication of these 
Americans, in the prime of their lives, 
has captured the hearts of people wher- 
ever they have gone. 

In strife-torn Saigon, the Communist- 
infested outer islands of Indonesia, the 
slums of Peru and the jungles of Ecuador, 
these men and women in white, through 
their profesisonal skills and personal in- 
terest, have waged their unselfish war 
against disease, poverty, and ignorance. 

Project Hope originated in 1958 when 
Dr. William B. Walsh, a noted heart spe- 
cialist and assistant professor of internal 
medicine at Georgetown University in 
Washington, D.C., was appointed co- 
chairman of the people-to-people health 
program by President Eisenhower. 

The same year, Dr. Walsh outlined the 
plans for an organization known as Proj- 
ect Hope, which was to become the prin- 
cipal activity of the People-to-People 
Health Foundation, Inc. Two years 
later, a converted hospital ship was 
launched as the SS Hope. 

On its maiden voyage in September 
1960, the gleaming white hospital ship 
steamed into various Indonesian ports, 
then journeyed to Saigon, South Viet- 
nam. s 

In Indonesia, the Hope staff trained 
more than 500 Indonesian physicians, 
surgeons, dentists, nurses, and medical 
technicians. 

At Saigon, 28 Vietnamese interns and 
residents and 200 nurses worked side-by- 
side with their American counterparts, 
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who also introduced oral surgery and 
orthopedic rehabilitation to the country. 

In Asia, 700 major surgeries were per- 
formed and 18,000 patients were treated 
by the Hope medical staff. On the sec- 
ond trip in 1962, to Salaverry, Peru, and 
the third in 1963 to Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
Hope services touched more than 80,000 
persons directly and hundreds of thou- 
sands indirectly in South America. Hun- 
dreds of doctors and nurses were trained. 

Project Hope’s $5 million annual 
budget is primarily financed by private 
donations. Private industry has con- 
tributed millions more in the form of 
food, medicine, and other supplies and 
equipment that has been donated during 
the past 4 years. 

The vessel itself is on loan from the 
U.S. Navy. The American medical per- 
sonnel aboard the ship during an entire 
year-long voyage are paid fractions of 
their regular salaries. The specialists 
flown to the ship in 2-month intervals 
work without pay. 

When the good ship Hope weighed 
anchor in Guayaquil last September 4, 
thousands lined the pier to tearfully 
wave goodbye to the Americans who had 
devoted a part of their lives to helping 
them. Similar farewells will be repeated 
next year in Conakry, and wherever else 
Hope goes with its contributions toward 
better health for all it serves. 


Tribute to Congressman Lester Johnson 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, in all my 
service here in this great body, I have 
never known a man more dedicated to his 
constituency than LESTER JOHNSON. He 
labored day and night constantly work- 
ing for the welfare of his people. He 
made a splendid record here on Capitol 
Hill for his State and his Nation. My 
association with Lester JOHNSON was al- 
ways pleasant. He was one of the truly 
great “cloakroom characters” who eased 
the burden of others serving in the Con- 
gress. LESTER JOHNSON’s service here 
was marked by his diligent devotion to 
duty, and his attention to those little 
problems, which is a mark of true great- 
ness. I know of no one I will miss more 
on the floor, in the cloakroom, in the 
restaurant and in his office than my 
colleague and warm personal friend, 
LESTER JOHNSON. I congratulate the 
people of Wisconsin for their good judg- 
ment and foresight to share LESTER 
Jounson’s talents and devotion to duty 
with us here in the Congress and with 
the entire free world. 

LESTER married a lovely southern girl. 
The motto of Lester and Mrs. Johnson 
will always be “the other fellow.” Mrs. 
Dorn joins me in wishing for them much 
happiness and every continued success. 
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Congressman Sickles’ Statement on State 
Urban Water and Sewer Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, 2 years 
ago the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations issued a com- 
prehensive report on “Intergovernmen- 
tal Responsibilities for Water Supply and 
Sewage Disposal in Metropolitan Areas.” 
In that report, the Commission recom- 
mended that States enact legislation 
“endowing the appropriate State and 
local agencies with regulatory authority 
over individual wells and septic tank in- 
stallations, with a view to minimizing 
and limiting their use to exceptional sit- 
uations consistent with comprehensive 
land use goals.” 

This recommendation of the Commis- 
sion was based upon findings that first, 
ground water depletion and pollution of 
both ground and surface waters are 
serious problems arising from large scale 
use of individual wells and septic tanks 
in urban areas; second, many home- 
owners were confronted with major ex- 
penditures because of the necessity of 
abandoning inadequate wells or septic 
tanks and connecting to community sys- 
tems; and third, local governments can 
provide needed public facilities in order- 
ly and timely fashion at minimum costs 
if community water and sewerage sys- 
tems are planned and installed wherever 
economically feasible. This local 
Planning for water and sewerage facili- 
ties should take into account all aspects 
of community development planning, 
zoning, population estimates, engineer- 
ing, and economics. 

The need for legislation to implement 

recommendation was promptly 
thereafter recognized and endorsed by 
such organizations as the American Mu- 
nicipal Association, the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors, the National Association of 
Counties, and the Association of State 
and Territorial Health Officers, 

The Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations is a bipartisan 
organization established by Congress in 
1959 to bring together Members of the 
Congress, the President's Cabinet, State 
legislatures, county governing bodies, 
and the general public as well as a num- 
ber of outstanding Governors and mayors 
from across the country. This Commis- 
Sion has been tackling some of the most 
vexing intergovernmental problems of 
Our time—problems which include, in 
addition to water and sewer problems, 
Mass transportation, transferability of 
Credits between State and local retire- 
Ment systems, time uniformity, water 
Tesource planning, the coordination of 
Federal urban development programs, 
and reapportionment of State legsla- 
tures. The House of Representatives is 
fortunate to be represented on the Com- 
mission by the gentleman from North 
Carolina Mr. Founratn], the gentleman 
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from New York [Mr. KEOGH], and the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey IMrs. 
Dwyer]. When the Commission speaks, 
it represents a considerable degree of 
consensus among all levels of govern- 
ment. 

Following up its recommendation in 
the water supply and sewage disposal re- 
port, the Commission collaborated with 
the U.S. Public Health Service, the Con- 
ference of State Sanitary Engineers, and 
the Association of State and Territorial 
Health Officers in preparing model State 
legislation to permit implementation of 
the Commission’s recommendation. 

The need for a recommendation such 
as the Commission made with regard to 
regulating wells and spetic tanks in ur- 
ban areas was borne out independently 
by a recent survey the Public Health 
Service made of State legislation. This 
survey showed that although every State 
in the Union has broad authority to reg- 
ulate sanitary practices, no State has 
legislation specifically establishing poli- 
cies which would limit the use of individ- 
ual wells and septic tanks in urban areas 
on the basis of comprehensive plans for 
population distribution and for the pro- 
vision of public water and sewer systems. 

Often the existing type of State legis- 
lation can do little to prevent water and 
sewerage problems until a crisis has 
arisen. This has been brought home to 
us in Maryland just within the last 
couple of months by the closing of some 
very essential shelifish beds on the 
Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries, some 
of which became polluted by seepage 
from the growing numbers of septic 
tanks in resort communities. For a 
number of years, the Baltimore area has 
been seeking the kind of authority en- 
visioned in the Commission's model State 
legislation. Our experience in Maryland 
clearly shows that regulation of individ- 
ual water and sewerage systems on the 
basis of comprehensive planning must 
be undertaken by local governments to a 
much greater extent in the future than 
in the past. 

Unfortunately, some groups misunder- 
stood the Commission’s work and that of 
the Public Health Service, and they 
threatened to oppose the model act every 
step of the way in State legislatures. In 


_ their trade journals, the well drillers and 


pump manufacturers issued what they 
termed a “call to arms.” Headlines in 
lead articles read, “Everyone can help 
fight model law,” Industry Forces Meet 
to Combat Model Law,” and The Model 
Law: Public Health or Public Planning?” 

To thoroughly explore these charges 
and to make such technical and clarify- 
ing changes in the bill as appeared jus- 
tified the Public Health Service, in 
cooperation with the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations, 
promptly formed an Advisory Commit- 
tee to the Service for State Legislation 
on Planning of Urban Water Supply and 
Sewerage Systems. The Committee to 
advise the Service was made up of rep- 
resentatives of Federal agencies, orga- 
nizations of State and local governmen- 
tal officials, and industry groups. 

The Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service has just reported, on Oc- 
tober 1, that following a third meeting 
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of the advisory committee, agreement 
was reached among all members on an 
improved and clarified version of the bill 
to be known as the Urban Water Supply 
and Sewerage System Act. 

I insert the Surgeon General's press 
release at this point: 

Surg. Gen. Luther L. Terry announced 
today that agreement has been reached 
among representatives of key Federai agen- 
cies and of several industry groups on 
a model act to provide orderly planning 
of urban water supply and sewerage sys- 
tems in order to protect the public health. 
The proposed legislation will be known as 
the Urban Water Supply and Sewerage Sys- 
tem Act. 

The agreement was reached at a meeting 
September 29-30 in Washington, D.C., of the 
Advisory Committee to the Public Health 
Service for State Legislation on Planning 
of Urban Water Supply and Sewerage 
Systems. 

The model State act is one segment of a 
three-part legislative package. The other 
two segments are a water supply installa- 
tions act and an individual sewage disposal 
systems act. The documents will be recom- 
mended by the Public Health Service for 
passage as law in each State. They are ex- 
pected to be ready early next year. Work on 
the latter two acts and accompanying regu- 
lations has begun and some members of the 
study group will reconvene during the next 
several weeks for this purpose. 

The 2-day meeting was the third session 
held since the committee was established 
in June. During the sessions, the State law 
suggested by the Service last November was 
reworked to improve and clarify the legis- 
lation provisions and reach agreement on 
basic issues involved. 

Members and organizations participating 
in the series of meetings were as follows: 

FEDERAL AGENCIES REPRESENTED ON THE 
COMMITTEE 


Water Industries and Engineering Services 
Division, U.S. Department of Commerce: K. L. 
Kollar; Milton Frank, 

Geological Survey, U.S. Department of the 
Interior: C. L. McGuinness. 

Ad Commission on Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations: Norman Beckman. 

Housing and Home Finance Agency: 
Thomas Morehouse. 

Office of General Counsel, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare: Sidney 
Edelman, David A. Schuenke. 

Public Health Service: Wesley E. Gilbert- 
son, chairman, and Malcolm C. Hope. 


ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED ON THE 
COMMITTEE 

American Municipal Association: Donald 
A. Slater. 

American Society of Planning Officials: 
Robert M. Leary. 

Conference of Municipal Public Health En- 
gineers: Joel Beall. 

National Association of Counties: Robert 
B. Mathias. 

National Association of Home Builders: 
Joseph A. Singer. 

National Water Well Association: Edward 


Martin, 
Urban Land Institute: Max S. Wehrly. 
Water Systems Council: Thaddeus Snell. 
Conference of State Sanitary Engineers; 
Robert M. Brown. 
Septic Tank Industry: James Spear. 


The statement of findings and policy 
in the agreed-upon model bill states the 
objectives of the legislation: 

(a) The (State) legislature finds that 
properly planned and installed individual 
and community water supply systems and 
sewerage systems in and near urban areas 
(1) assure the availability of safe and nde- 
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quate water for various purposes, including 
drinking and culinary use, (2) promote the 
health and welfare of citizens of this State 
by preventing the pollution of ground and 
surface Water, (3) eliminate nuisances and 
hazards to the public health, (4) contribute 
to proper conservation and use of ground 
water, and (5) encourage economical and or- 
derly development of land for residential, 
industrial, and other purposes, and are es- 
sential to the orderly processes of urban 


(b) It is, therefore, declared to be the pub- 
lic policy of this State to eliminate and pre- 
vent health and safety hazards and to pro- 
mote the economical and orderly develop- 
ment and utilization of water and land re- 
sources of this State by encouraging plan- 
ning and provision for adequate individual 
and community water supply systems and 
sewerage systems and by providing for the 
standards and regulations necessary to ac- 
complish these purposes. 


The model bill’s purpose is not to ar- 
bitrarily and limit or out- 
law private water supply and sewage 
systems in urban areas. Rather the 
model bill would endow State and local 
agencies with the regulatory authority 
over the installation of such wells and 
septic tanks in urban areas and encour- 
age the use of community water supply 
and sewerage systems in urban areas of 
current or anticipated high density and 
individual systems in the areas of low 
population density, in accordance with 
comprehensive plans for orderly develop- 
ment of the area. 

The Public Health Service, along with 
the Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations and other organiza- 
tions, will recommend the passage of this 
legislation in each State. It is hoped 
that the pump manufacturers, well drill- 
ers, and other industry groups will ac- 
tively support this legislation which they 
helped prepare. Most important, I, for 
one, certainly hope that the States and 
localities will promptly take up the chal- 
lenge of enacting this model bill and 
providing orderly planning and provision 
of safe and efficient water supply and 
sewerage systems in our sub- 
urban areas throughout the country. 


Hon. Donald Brace 
SPEECH 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
surprised to learn of the retirement of 
our colleague, DowaLp Bruce. It was my 
privilege to officiate as Speaker pro tem- 
pore on Special Orders in the House nu- 
merous times at the request of our be- 
loved Speaker, Mr. McConmack—and Mr. 
Bruce actively participated in the ad- 
dresses and discussions with the mem- 
bership. 

He was an able and articulate individ- 
ual who, because of his previous training 
as a commentator, gave promise of the 
intellectual energies he so well displayed 
in his work in the Congress. 
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His vast store of acquired knowledge 
in the field of communism made for him 
a reputation for being an authority on 
the evils and dangers confronting the 
liberty-loving nations of the world. 

Certainly this energetic, brilliant, sin- 
cere, and inspiring political leader should 
not leave public life permanently. He 
has a great future in public service and 
we wish for him and his family good 
fortune, health, and happiness. 


Help for Darkened Minds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. WEAVER ~- 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, medical 
science still has not won the battle 
against mental illness, but the fight goes 
on in medical centers around the coun- 
try. One such research battleground is 
Philadelphia, “First city of American 
medicine,” where the bicentennial of the 
founding of the country’s first medical 
school now is being observed. 

The first medical school was estab- 
lished in 1765 at the College of Phila- 
delphia, which later became the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The Philadelphia 
Bulletin, in a special issue of Septem- 
ber 27, tells of the city's pioneering ef- 
forts to bring “Help for Darkened 
Minds.” 

The first facilities for the treatment of 
the mentally ill were set up at Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital in 1751. The purpose was 
cure, not just isolation. In 1813, Friends 
Hospital opened its doors, the first hos- 
pital in America exclusively for the men- 
tally ill. 

Dr. Benjamin Rush, the father of 
American psychiatry, practiced in Phila- 
delphia two centuries ago. A hundred 
years later, in that same city, super- 
intendents of mental hospitals took the 
first steps toward organization of the 
American Psychiatric Association. 

Under a previous unanimous consent, 
I introduce into the Recorp from the 
Philadelphia Bulletin the story of Phila- 
delphia’s continuing efforts to find “Help 
for Darkened Minds”: 

HELP FOR DARKENED MINDS 

Stephen Girard, one of the richest men of 
his day, carried a tragic burden few ever 
knew about. 

His wife, Mary, became mentally deranged 
a few years after their marriage. She was ad- 
mitted to Pennsylvania Hospital in 1790. 
Four months later she gave birth to a girl, 
the Girards’ only child. The baby lived only 
5 months. Mrs. Girard stayed in the hos- 
pital till the end of her life, 24 years later. 
She was buried on the hospital grounds in 
an unmarked grave. 

Stephen Girard, wifeless and childless, 
adopted“ the orphan boys of Philadelphia 
as his heirs, leaving the bulk of his fortune 
to establish Girard College for their edu- 
cation. But he also left a special bequest of 
$30,000 to the hospital that had cared for 
his wife. : 

Pennsylvania Hospital was founded (in 
1751) to take care of both the physically and 
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the mentally lll. This was a startling, and 
heartwarming, innovation. Up to that time, 
the insane were put into “asylums,” which 
had the sole purpose of preventing them from 
injuring themselves and others. Now the 
insane were to be placed in a hospital. The 
purpose was cure. 

The idea was advanced, but the methods 
were still primitive. Like European Institu- 
tions for the insane, Pennsylvania Hospital 
started out using chains, handcuffs, and 
ankle irons to restrain agitated patients. 
Another standard item was the Madd-shirt,“ 
a kind of straitjacket that immobilized the 
arms and legs, 

Dr. Benjamin Rush invented the tran- 
quilizer, a chair in which an agitated patient 
was strapped, with a boxlike device at the 
top to keep his head from moving, This was 
supposed to slow his pulse and reduce the 
flow of blood to his brain. For the opposite 
type of patients—the depressed and som- 
nolent—Dr. Rush used the gyrator, which 
whirled them around with the aim of forcing 
more blood to the brain. 

Rush also believed that copious blood- 
letting—a quart or more at a time—would 
relieve congestion in the brain. 

But these bizarre ideas were only side- 
lights of the Rush story. They were over- 
shadowed by his many solid contributions to 
mental healing. These have earned him the 
title of Father of American Psychiatry.” 

Rush wrote the first textbook on the sub- 
ject. He introduced the moral treatment, 
emphasizing kindness and sympathy instead 
of repression. He was the first to advocate 
separate quarters for male and female pa- 
tients, and Pennsylvania Hospital soon built 
a special wing to make that possible. He 
asked for a strict curb on visitors so that 
patients would not be “exposed as a spec- 
— to idle and sometimes impertinent vis- 
tors.” 

He proposed the novel idea that mental 
patients be kept clean and tidy. He asked 
that warm and cold baths be provided. He 
also asked that each room—cell, really—be 
provided with a “close stool,” a kind of toilet 
recently invented by a British physician, who, 
Rush said, deserved more acclaim “than if he 
had discovered a new planet.” 

He strongly urged that patients be given 
a chance to work: “Spinning, sewing, churn- 
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Turning a wheel, particularly grinding Indian 
corn in a hand mill for food for the horses or 
cows of the hospital, cutting straw, weaving, 
digging in the garden, sawing or planning 
boards, etc., would be useful for the men.” 

This proposal, in 1798, was the beginning 
of occupational therapy, which still is a 
fundamental part of treatment. However, in 
this as in so many other things, Ben Frank- 
lin had the germ of the idea first. Before 
Rush proposed it, Franklin had given the 
hospital spinning wheels, wool and flax, “to 
employ such persons as may be capable of 
using the same.” 

As the number of patients grew year by 
year, the need for larger quarters became 
evident. A farm was bought “out in the 
country"”—now 44th and Market Streets— 
and a new building was completed in 1841. 
This became Pennsylvania Hospital's De- 
partment for the Insane, later renamed the 
institute of the hospital. The department 
for the sick and injured remained at Eighth 
and Spruce Streets. Eventually the Insti- 
tute abandoned the 44th Street site and 
transferred its operation to 49th Street above 
Market, where facilities include a building 
erected 5 years ago, bs 

Chosen to head the department for the 
insane was Dr. Thomas Story Kirkbride, 4 
Quaker from Morrisville, Pa. Dr. Kirkbride, 
a Penn graduate, was a gentle, kindly, im- 
mensely devoted man, who had a remark- 
ably calming effect on patients. He served 
as superintendent for 43 years, until his 
death at the age of 75; and to most Phila- 
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delphians, the institution was known not as 
Pennsylvania Hospital but as “Kirkbride’s.” 

Dr. Kirkbride early established himself as 
a leader in the care of the mentaily Ul. In 
1844, superintendents of 13 mental hospitals 
met in his home at 46th Street and Haverford 
Avenue and took the first steps toward or- 
ganization of the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation. 

In 1856, he wrote a book on construction 
of mental hospitais. It served as a blueprint 
for many States. Wherever you travel in 
the East and Midwest, you will see mental 
hospital buildings that look like Pennsyl- 
vania’s. 

Dr. Kirkbride stressed early treatment; 
high qualifications for attendants, who were 
to be companions, not mere keepers; kind- 
ness rather than restraint; attractive sur- 
roundings; increased use of the outdoors; 
increased liberty for patients. 

But knowledge of the origins of mental 
iliness still was cloudy. A typical report on 
Patients listed the following causes for their 
mental derangement: 

“Anxiety for wealth, loss of property, in- 
tense study, disappointed affections, dread 
of poverty, political excitement, want of exer- 
cise, nostalgia, engagement in a duel, stock 
speculations, mortified pride, celibacy, the 
use of tobacco, tight lacing.” 

In 1888, America’s first outpatient clinic 
for the emotionally troubled was opened at 
Pennsylvania Hospital's Eighth and Spruce 
Streets building. This focused attention on 
the milder forms of mental illness. 

A long about this time there appeared two 
slim medical books which attracted wide 
interest among doctors and laymen. The 
author was one of the most colorful of Phil- 
adelphia doctors, S. Weir Mitchell. 

One book, “Wear and Tear, or Hints for 
the Overworked.“ was the first to call atten- 
tion to the stresses of urban living and the 
increase in nervous diseases. It warned of 
the harmful effects of taking business wor- 
Ties home, hasty meals, failure to relax. It 
Tecommended outdoor exercise, a limitation 
on the hours of work, frequent holidays, hob- 
bies, and alternation of mental and physical 
labor. 

The other book, Fat and Blood,” intro- 
duced the public to Dr. Mitchell's treatment 
for tense, overwrought, chronically fatigued 
people. He found most of these to be pale 
and underweight, so he built them up phys- 
ically and mentally with bed rest, a highly 
nourishing diet, massage and electrical stim- 
ulation of the muscles. 

This treatment became world-famous. 
Patients, mostly women, came thousands of 
miles to have their nerves unkinked by the 
gray-bearded doctor. 

Dr. Mitchell, a Jefferson graduate, first 
won notice through treating injuries of Civil 
War soldiers. He was the first to use massage 
for muscles palsied by nerve wounds, first 
to use atropine to relax muscle spasm. He 
then became interested in the problem of 
faked illness among soldiers, and then in 
the whole field of psychological medicine. 
In this field, and in neurology, he built up 
one of the largest consulting practices in 
the country. 

Many stories were told about him—such 
as, for instance, the case of the hysterical 
Woman patient who swore she could not get 
Out of bed. Madam.“ said Dr. Mitchell in 
the presence of her relatives, “if you are 
not out of bed in 5 minutes, I'll get in with 
you.” The woman leaped out of bed. 

Dr. Mitchell was a fine poet—though he 
Prudently kept that a secret until he had 
established his reputation as a doctor. He 
also became a popular novelist. “Hugh 
Wynne,” his novel about the Revolution, 
sold more than 180,000 copies. 

His home, at 1524 Wainut Street. was a 
Philadelphia social center until his death 
in 1914. 
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In the 1930's, the insulin shock treatment 
for schizophrenia was developed and Penn- 
sylvania Hospital was the first in the country 
to set up regular facilities for it. In 1940 
it pioneered with electroshock treatment. 

In 1937, a new mental hospital appeared 
the Philadelphia Psychiatric Center, at Ford 
Road and Monument Avenue. It has stressed 
intensive treatment of early cases. 

Friends Hospital. Adams Avenue and 
Roosevelt Boulevard, this year set up a co- 
operative program with Jefferson Medical 
College to expand psychiatric treatment, 
education and research. This up new 
avenues of usefulness for Friends Hospital, 
which was founded in 1813 as the Nation’s 
first hospital exclusively for mental illness. 
(Pennsylvania Hospital was for mental and 
physical ailments.) 

Two of America’s top psychiatric teachers 
were Philadelphians—Edward A. Strecker 
and Earl D. Bond. Dr. Strecker, who died 
in 1959, taught at Jefferson, Yale, and Penn. 
During World War I, he was the first phy- 
sician to serve as a division psychiatrist. Dr. 
Bond, now 85 years old but still consulting 
occasionally, was a professor at Penn, His 
students included men who became chair- 
men of more than one-third of the depart- 


ments of psychiatry in America's medical 
schools. 


Congressman Lester Johnson 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. It is with per- 
sonal sadness, Mr. Speaker, that I note 
the retirement of our colleague, LESTER 
JOHNSON. This tribute to him, however, 
is well deserved. No Member from Wis- 
consin worked harder or served with 
greater distinction. 

While his tenure of some 11 years is 
marked by many outstanding contribu- 
tions in the field of agriculture and farm 
legislation, the fact remains that he has 
also steadfastly maintained his progres- 
sive-minded interest in all major legis- 
lation and matters of public policy and 
his liberal and progressive attitude faith- 
fully represented the political traditions 
of his area of Wisconsin. 

LESTER JOHNSON’s record in agricul- 
ture and conservation is a great one and 
the list of his contributions is long. It 
is not my role to recite them at this 
time. It is enough to say the Wisconsin 
dairymen and the American farmer 
have lost a champion in the Congress. 

Personally his retirement is a loss to 
me, for no one has aided me more greatly 
and cooperated in counsel with me more 
fully in my 6 years of service here. 
However, I trust that he will certainly 
continue his public service in some ca- 
pacity and that he can occasionally be 
found among us. We will miss him 
greatly. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to include 
at this point in my remarks several para- 
graphs from my congressional report to 
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the Wisconsin State Democratic Conven- 
tion, delivered on June 16 of this year: 

You have privileged me with 15 minutes of 
your time. I am going to take no more 
than that, but I first want to say how much 
I regret that Congressman Lester JOHNSON 
is not this platform today. In his 
absence, I would like to express my own 
gratitude for the deep debt we all owe the 
man whose election in 1953 paved the way 
for a resurgence of the Democratic Party 
in Wisconsin. 

We have come a long distance since that 
day in 1953 when Republicans had so hoped 
to win the ninth as a birthday present for 
President - Eisenhower. Our Democratic 
Governors have brought to the State the 
most enterprising government it has had in 
nearly half a century. They have given new 
life to Wisconsin's great progressive tradi- 
tion. Wisconsin Democrats in Washington 
have played an equally vital role in the for- 
ward movement of our Nation, contributing 
that unique brand of public service which 
has always been the hallmark of the Badger 
State in the Capital. 

LESTER JOHNSON has, in a very literal 
sense, blazed the trail for all of this. No 
man is completely indispensable. No man is 
truly responsible for all that he makes pos- 
sible. But everything must have its be- 
ginning somewhere, and, in politics, good 
things seldom happen by accident. 

LESTER JOHNSON’s election was no accident, 
It was won and secured by the same patient 
labor that has characterized his 10 years 
of service on the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee. In this post he has ably and per- 
sistently struggled with some of the decade's 
most frustrating questions of Federal 
You all know that only rarely has major 
agricultural legislation commanded the sup- 
port of a majority of the people, of the Con- 
gress, or even of the Agriculture Committee 
itself. This is nowhere as true as in the 
field of dairy legislation. LESTER'S chair- 
manship of the House Dairy Subcommittee 
since 1959 ne given Wisconsin a voice in 
the difficult business of making policy. 
We will miss that voice badly 4 will 
not easily forget his specific achievements for 
dairy, rural electrification, and watershed 
development. 

I did not intend to make a farewell speech 
to or for Lester today. Still, his retirement 
is a significant event of the 1964 legisiative 
year, both for the Congress and for the State 
he has served there so well. Our congres- 
sional would not be complete with- 
out mention of it. 


Tribute to Hon. J. L. Pilcher 


SPEECH 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, J. L. Pn. 
CHER is a southern gentleman. I have 
visited his beautiful home in Georgia, I 
ve visited his apartment in Washing- 
and in his office many times. He 
always balanced, calm, affiable, and 


colleagues and fel- 
low man. Not only hospitable, kind, 
courteous, but a man of integrity and 
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courage who can stand up and be 
counted. 

JL. will continue to be heard from 
in the years to come. I predict he will 
be called upon to serve his country again 
in another capacity and the Nation will 
benefit from his experience and lead- 
ership. 

Mrs. Dorn joins me in wishing for our 
colleague and his lovely wife much hap- 
piness and every future success, 


Address of Adm. John M. Will at Propel- 
ler Club Luncheon, Top of the Fair 
Restaurant, the World’s Fair, October 
1, 1964, New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing address made by Adm. John M. 
Will to the Propeller Club presents a most 
refreshing point of view with regard to 
regulatory legislation enacted by the 
Congress 3 years ago. Unfortunately, 
the attitude of the vast majority of the 
shipping industry has been unqualified 
opposition, with the result that the legis- 
lation has never had a fair trial. I sin- 
cerely trust that the statesmanlike posi- 
tion taken by Admiral Will will be adopt- 
ed by more of the industry so that it can 
work with Congress to assure fair and 
effective regulation of a vital element 
in our foreign trade. 

REMARKS BY ADM. JOHN M. WILL aT PROPELLER 
CLUB LUNCHEON, OCTOBER 1, 1964 

It has frequently been charged that meet- 
ings of the Propeller Club simply become the 
forum for shipping men to talk to each 
other—that little or nothing constructive 
is actually accomplished toward promoting 
our merchant marine. 

While it is probably and unfortunately true 
that some of the individual ports operate 

y as social clubs, there are a number 
of outstanding exceptions. And, so far as the 


national body is concerned, I think it will’ 


be conceded that under the dynamic leader- 
ship of Admiral Wilson during the past year, 
many constructive actions have been taken. 
The job to be done, however, is much beyond 
the capacity of any individual, nor should 
this be expected. It is up to each of us, 
therefore, to do our part if the purposes of 
the Propeller Club are to be accomplished. 

At the time of our annual Merchant Ma- 
rine Conference, we undertake to review the 
events of the past year as they affect shipping. 
These become the topics of our panel dis- 
cussions. There is one topic, however, that 
I believe is not on the agenda, Consequent- 
ly, when I was asked to prepare a short arti- 
cle for the special Merchant Marine Confer- 
ence edition of the Journal of Commerce, I 
selected this one as my subject, 

In my view, probably the most significant, 
and certainly the most publicized event af- 
fecting shipping during the past year, was 
the international controversy sparked by the 
several actions of the Maritime Commission. 
Some of you may have read the piece, but 
for the benefit of those who have not, I'd 
like to give you the basis of my thinking. 

I have said that from the standpoint of 
the American shipping lines and the confer- 
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ences in which they hold membership, this 
controversy may prove beneficial. Bear in 
mind, if you will, that for nearly 40 years we 
have had a law (the Shipping Act of 1916) 
on our books which, had it been properly ad- 
ministered from the outset, would, by now, 
have been accepted as a fact of life. As it is, 
it has remained practically untested by en- 
forcement since its inception. No oppor- 
tunity has been afforded to determine what 
underlying defects there may be in this 
major statute. At the time the act was 
drawn, many of its regulatory provisions 
were taken from the Interstate Commerce 
Act. No consideration was given then as to 
the feastbility of applying these provisions 
to international commerce. 

Now that the present Maritime Commis- 
sion is undertaking to do what should have 
been done years ago, the industry is quite 
unhappy and has registered a degree of op- 
position to the newly decreed rules and reg- 
ulations. Actually, having operated with a 
minimum of restraint or control for so many 
years, the American-flag lines and their con- 
ferences might be likened to the youngster 
who has been raiding the cookie jar for an 
extended period without detection. 

Regulation of ocean carriers is provided 
for under American law. Regardless of the 
position of the foreign-flag lines, the Amer- 
ican carriers must obey our laws. The Chair- 
man of the Maritime Commission has given 
assurances that they will not be administered 
to our disadvantage. The provisions of ex- 
isting statutes that need to be changed or 
eliminated cannot be identified until the pro- 

rules and regulations are given a fair 
trial and I think we would do well to get on 
with the job so we can find out just what the 
“bugs” are. It is for this reason I feel that 
the controversy aroused may actually prove 
to be of benefit to all concerned. 

The attitude and reaction of the foreign- 
flag lines to the Maritime Commission's ac- 
tions should not be a cause for surprise. No 
maritime nation, other than our own, has 
ever attempted to regulate ocean rates and 
practices. They operate under the interna- 
tionally accepted doctrine of freedom of the 
seas” and feel that in our attempt to regu- 
late our export rates and we are, 
in effect, asserting authority over their im- 
ports and vice versa. It is not easy to coun- 
ter this argument, which probably explains 
the prolongation of the negotiations Admiral 
Harllee has been conducting with the for- 
eigners, Undoubtedly some compromise will 
eventually be reached but I think we should 
recognize that it is a tough nut to crack. 

The delays which have attended the pro- 
mulgation of the new rules and regulations 
are not entirely chargeable to the Maritime 
Commission. Just at the time these were 
being initiated, the Senate-House Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, under Chairman DOUGLAS, 
developed what it considered to be the detri- 
mental effects upon our exports of alleged 
disparities in export and import ocean rates. 
The Maritime Commission was called upon 
to produce a mass of data and to institute 
a series of “studies.” Then followed a series 
of hearings before the committee at which 
Admiral Harllee had to appear and each of 
these invariably created the need for addi- 
tional data. All of this diverted the atten- 
tion of the Commission's already limited staff 
from its originally programed work. ‘The 
result was to necessitate the repeated ex- 
tension of dates for the finalization of many 
of its regulations. It would be well to bear 
this in mind when we are disposed to be 
critical of the Commission. 

I will not attempt to recount the many 
misunderstandings and contradictions aris- 
ing in the course of the hearings before 
Senator Dovctas committee at which our in- 
dustry officials testified. Each appearance 
seemed to increase the confusion and noth- 
ing we presented had any apparent effect in 
convincing the good Senator otherwise than 
that the ocean carriers collectively are 
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throttling American commerce. Notwith- 
standing this, I believe the Douglas hear- 
ings, too, may have been helpful. For one 
thing, while we may not agree in the matter 
of rate disparities, these hearings brought 
out quite clearly that there is an abundance 
of deadwood and superfluous material in 
many of our rate tariffs and that they are in 
need of extensive overhauling. 

The hearings of the Bonner committee, 
heid subsequent to those of the Douglas com- 
mittee, did much toward clarifying the at- 
mosphere by reconciling many of the mis- 
understandings. Testimony by representa- 
tives of large shipper groups demonstrated 
that our exports are in no way impeded by 
the present level of ocean rates. It was also 
the consensus that the time tested confer- 
ence system provides the most effective 
means of providing stability in ocean rates 
and these witnesses were in no way critical 
of the manner in which the conferences are 
conducted. 

I am not so naive as to believe that we 
will ever attain perfection in the inexact 
science of ocean ratemaking, or that mal- 
practices will forever be eliminated. Unfair 
competitive practices spring up from time 
to time under the conference system just as 
they do under any code designed to govern 
the actions of humans. These practices 
arise, not from the system itself, but from 
the nonobservance of carefully considered 
rules. Which is not to say that the rules 
should not be promulgated and every legiti- 
mate effort made to enforce them. 

The Bonner committee hearings not only 


made possible a more realistic appraisal of_ 


the position of the shipping lines and con- 
ferences. They also gave deserved recogni- 
tion to the earnestness of purpose of Admiral 
Harllee and his Commission, 

I have never been accused of being a Pol- 
lyanna. Nevertheless, I suggest that we of 
the shipping lines give due recognition to 
the constructive developments resulting 
from the Senate and House hearings, Bit- 
ter medicine is sometimes the only means 
of curing a malady, but its benefits more 
than make up for its distaste. Perhaps these 
hearings are the medisine we have needed 
to correct the ill effects of our undisturbed 
visits to the cookie jar over the past many 
years. I recommend that we accept the sit- 
uation in this light and that we give Ad- 
miral Harllee and the Maritime Commission 
due credit for the dedicated and conscien- 
tious efforts they are making to arrive at a 
workable method of administering the ship- 
ping laws we are required to observe. 


Hon. James C. Auchincloss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, 
among those Members of this body who 
have announced that they would not re- 
turn in 1965 was my good friend, JAMES 
C. Aucuinctoss, of New Jersey. I am 
sorry, indeed, that he will not be with us, 
but Jim’s able representation will long 
live in the House, for he has been a most 
dedicated, faithful, and conscientious 
legislator during his 22 years’ of service. 
He will be missed by his many friends, 
but I am sure all of his friends join with 
me in wishing for Jim many years of 
happiness and good health. 
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Report of Activities of the House 
Committee on Armed Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL VINSON — 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride that I report to the Members 
of the House of Representatives on the 
activities of the House Committee on 
Armed Services during the 88th Con- 
gress. This record of the committee’s 
accomplishments during the past 2 years 
speaks for itself. I wish to take this op- 
portunity to thank each and every 
member of the committee and the com- 
mittee staff for their contribution and 
cooperation in bringing about this out- 
standing record. The report follows: 
Report or ACTIVITIES, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 

ARMED SERVICES, 88TH CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

During the 88th Congress, 366 meetings 

were held by the full Committee on Armed 


Services and its subcommittees, a breakdown 
of which follows: 


Full committee 


No.3 Se 
Central Intelligence Ageno: 


COMMITTEE ACTIONS 


A total of 80 bills and resolutions were 
reported to the House—38 during the first 
session and 42 during the second session. 
Of this number, 79 were passed by the House, 
Tesulting in 2 private laws, 57 public laws, 
and approval by the House and Senate of 2 
concurrent resolutions. Eighteen House- 
Passed bills were left pending before the 
Senate. 

In addition to these legislative actions, 228 
acquisition and disposal projects were re- 
ferred to the Real Estate and Construction 
Subcommittee for consideration; 201 of these 
Projects were approved, 1 approved in part, 
3 disapproved, and 8 withdrawn by the de- 
‘partment which made the submission. 

There were 69 printed hearings and special 
Teports, containing in excess of 10,600 pages 
Of printed hearings and reports. 

RESUME OF COMMITTEE ACTIONS 
Private laws 
Private Law 88-35—H.R. 2192, To Authorize 
the Readmittance of Walter Sowa, Jr., to 
the U.S. Naval Academy 


Mr, Sowa was admitted to the U.S. Naval 
Academy as a congressional candidate from 
the Second District of New Hampshire on 
July 1, 1957, and discharged on July 11, 1960, 
for reason of physical disability caused by 
deafness. After thorough examination, ap- 
Proved by the Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
Bery, Department of the Navy, Mr. Sowa was 
tound to be physically qualified for reinstate- 
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ment to the Academy. Legislation was nec- 
essary, however, because Mr. Sowa exceeded 
the maximum age established by law for 
appointment to the Academy; and since the 
number of midshipmen at the Naval Acad- 
emy may not exceed limitations established 
by law. 

Private Law 88-292—H.R. 11064, To Provide 
for the Conveyance of Certain Real Prop- 
erty of the United States Situated in the 
State of Virginia 
This legislation authorizes the Secretary 

of the Army to transfer to the Woodlawn 

Baptist Church of Fairfax, Va., 29792 acres 

of land which are part of the Fort Belvoir 

Military Reservation, Fairfax County, Va. 
The conditions of such transfer are that 

the Woodlawn Baptist Church pay the fair 

market value of the property as determined 
by the Secretary of the Army and that such 
conveyance shall reserve to the United States 
the right to operate and maintain an exist- 
ing 10-inch gas pipeline located on the 
premises or, in the alternative, that the 
grantee shall relocate the pipeline to a loca- 
tion approved by the Secretary of the Army 
without expense to the United States. 

Public laws 

Public Law 88-2—H.R. 2438, To Extend the 
Induction Provisions of the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act, and for 
Other Purposes 
This law extends the authority to induct 

individuals into the Armed Forces from July 

1, 1963, to July 1, 1967, a period of 4 years. 
Also, it extends the suspension on strength 

limitations of the Armed Forces from July 1, 

1963, to July 1, 1967, a period of 4 years. 
It also extends the Dependents Assistance 

Act, the law under which E1's. E-2's, E-3’s, 

and E-4's with 4 years of service or less are 

entitled to increased allowances, because of 

dependents, from July 1, 1963, to July 1, 

1967, a period of 4 years. 

In addition, it extends the so-called doc- 
tors draft law from July 1, 1963, to July 1, 
1967, a period of 4 years. 

Finally. it extends from July 1, 1963, to 
July 1, 1967, the authority to grant special 
pay to physicians, dentists, and veterinarians 
who are ordered to active duty before that 
date. 


Public Law 88-8—S. 1089 (H.R. 307), To Au- 
thorize the Sale, Without Regard to the 
6-Month Waiting Period Prescribed, of 
Cadmium Proposed To Be Disposed of Pur- 
suant to the Strategic and Critical Mate- 
rials Stock Piling Act 


This legislation provides congressional ap- 
proval of the disposition of 2 million pounds 
of cadmium held in the national stockpile. 
In addition, the bill waives the 6-month 
waiting period ordinarily required for the 
disposal of strategic and critical materials 
from the national stockpile. 

Public Law 88-28, HR. 2440, To Authorize 
Appropriations During Fiscal Year 1964 for 
Procurement, Research, Development, Test, 
and Evaluation of Aircraft, Missiles, and 
Naval Vessels for the Armed Forces, and 
for Other Purposes 
Public Law 88-28 provided authorization 

in the amount of $15,314,291,000 for defense 

programs for fiscal year 1964 in two major 
areas. 

It included authorization of appropria- 
tions in the amount of $11,915,200,000 for 
the procurement of aircraft, missiles, and 
naval vessels in form identical to preyious 
enactments of the fund authorizations re- 
quired pursuant to section 412(b) of Public 
Law 86-149, as initially approved August 10, 
1959. 

It also included a similar authorization of 
appropriations in the amount of $3,399,091,- 
000 for the research, development, test, and 
evaluation of aircraft, missiles, and naval 
vessels as required for the first time by the 
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amendment to section 412(b) contained in 

Public Law 87-436, approved April 27, 1962. 
Section 412(b) of Public Law 66-149 pro- 

vided that: i 
“No funds may be appropriated after 

December 31, 1960, to or for the use of any 
armed force of the United States for the 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, or naval 
vessels, unless the appropriation of such 
funds has been authorized by legislation 
enacted after such date.“ 

Public Law 87-436 added to the authority 
quoted above: 

“The research, development, test, or eval- 
uation of aircraft, missiles, or naval yes- 
pels?" > er 
Public Law 88-41—H.R. 2439, To Authorize 

the Secretary of Defense To Lend Certain 

Army, Navy, and Alr Force Equipment and 

Provide Certain Services to the Boy Scouts 

of America for Use in the 1964 National 

Jamboree, and for Other Purposes 

This legislation authorized the Setretary 
of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and 
Air Force equipment and to provide other 
logistical services as may be necessary to 
support the Sixth National Jamboree of the 
Boys Scouts of America to be held at Valley 
Forge State Park, Pa,, during the period be- 
ginning in July and ending in August 1964. 
Public Law 88-63—H.R. 6681, To Improve the 

Active Duty Promotion Opportunity of Air 

Force Officers From the Grade of Major to 

the Grade of Lieutenant Colonel 

This law permits the Department of the 
Air Force to exceed the numerical limitations 
on the number of officers who may serve in 
the grade of lieutenant colonel by 4,000 for 
a period of 1 more year. 

Public Law 88-77—H.R. 2998, To Amend 
Titles 10, 14, and 38, United States Code, 
With to the Award of Certain 
Medals and the Medal of Honor Roll 
This law expands the authority for the 

award of the Medal of Honor, the Distin- 

guished Service Cross, the Navy Cross, the 

Air Force Cross, the Silver Star by the vari- 

ous military departments, and the Coast 

Guard, with respect to the Medal of Honor, 

so our Government can give proper recogni- 

tion to acts of heroism and gallantry which 
may occur during “cold war” conditions 
short of situations when our Armed Forces 
are at war with an enemy of the United 

States. Personnel receiving the Medal of 

Honor under the qualifying provision of this 

law will’ have their names placed on the 

Medal of Honor Roll and receive the certifi- 

cate and pension provided by sections 561 and 

562 of title 38, United States Code, beginning 

at age 50. 

Public Law 88-82—S. 546, To Authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy To Grant Easements 
for the Use of Lands in the Camp Joseph 
H. Pendleton Naval Reservation, Califor- 
nia, for a Nuclear Electric Generating Sta- 
tion 


This legislation authorizes the granting of 
an easement for the use of approximately 90 
acres of land located in the extreme north- 
west corner of Camp Pendleton, Calif., to 
Southern California Edison Co, and San 
Diego Gas & Electric Co. The easement, to 
be granted at fair market value, will permit 
the two companies to construct and operate 
a nuclear generating plant on the land. Ad- 
ditional easements will be granted for access 
roads, railroad sidings, and transmission 
lines. 

Public Law 88-107—Senate Joint Resolution 
51 (House Joint Resolution 367), To 
Authorize the Presentation of an Air Force 
Medal of Recognition to Maj. Gen. Ben- 
jamin D. Foulois, Retired 


The purpose of this law is to appropriately 
recognize the outstanding contribution of 
Maj. Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois, retired, to 
the development of airpower. 
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Public Law 88-110—H.R. 6996, To Repeal 
Section 262 of the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act, as Amended, and To Amend the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act, 
as Amended, To Revise and Consolidate Au- 
thority for Deferment From, and Exemp- 
tion From Liability for Indication for, 
Training and Service for Certain Reserve 
Membership and Participation, and To Pro- 
vide a Special Enlistment Program, and 
for Other Purposes 
The purpose of the legislation is to con- 

solidate into one provision of law the au- 

thority for the special enlistment active duty 
for training programs available to Reserve 
el 


The law provides the department with 
authority to continue in effect a modified 
form of the so-called 6-month training pro- 
gram available to non-prior-service person- 
nel. The program would permit enlistments 
for a 6-year period of Reserve service, 4 
months or more of which would be performed 
on active duty for training. 

The law will provide equity in the Reserve 
program by establishing a maximum 6-year 
Reserve obligation for all personnel. 

Public Law 88-132—H.R. 5555, To Amend 
Title 37, United States Code, To Increase 
the Rates of Basic Pay for Members of 
the Uniformed Services, and for Other 
Purposes 


This law is the Uniformed Services Pay Act 
of 1963. It provides: ( 

(1) Increases in basic pay for members 
of the uniformed services with over 2 years 
of service. 

(2) Permanent professors at the Military 
and Air Force Academies after 36 years of 
service are entitled to a pay supplement of 
$250 a month, not to be included in com- 
puting retired pay. 

(3) Increased special pay for - physicians 
and dentists at the 6-year point from $200 
to $250 a month; and from $250 to $350 at 
the 10-year point. 

(4) Recomputation of retirement pay: 

(a) Persons retired prior to June 1, 1958, 
who are paid retired pay under the Career 
Compensation Act, may elect to recompute 
their retirement pay under pay scales in 
effect on September 30, 1963, or receive a 
5-percent cost-of-living increase, based upon 
their retirement pay, whichever is greater. 

(b) Persons retired after June 1, 1958, but 
before April 1, 1963, receive a 5-percent cost- 
of-living increase based upon their retire- 
ment pay. 

(c) All persons originally retiring after 
April 1, 1963, will compute their retirement 
pay based upon the new pay scales in Public 
Law 88-132. 

(d) Persons retired under laws other than 
the Career Compensation Act receive a 5- 
percent cost-of-living increase. 

(e) Retired and retainer pay in the future 
will be adjusted to reflect changes in the 
Consumer Price Index. In January of each 
calendar year after 1963, the Secretary of De- 
fense shall determine the percent that the 
annual average of the Consumer Price Index 
(all items—U.S. city average) published by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the pre- 
ceding calendar year has increased over that 
for 1962 or, if later, for the calendar year 
preceding that in which the most recent ad- 
justment in retired or retainer pay has been 
made under this law. If the Secretary deter- 
mines the percent of that increase to be 3 
or more, the retired or retainer pay of a 
member or former member of the Armed 
Forces who became entitled to that pay be- 
fore January 2 of the year in which the Sec- 
retary makes that determination shall, as of 
April 1 of that year, be increased by that 
percent, adjusted to the nearest one-tenth of 
1 percent, 

(5) Submarine pay for certain members 
training for duty on nuclear-powered sub- 
marines is authorized. 
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(6) Incentive pay for duty inside a high- 
or low-pressure chamber is authorized. 

(7) Multiple payments of incentive pay is 
authorized. 

(8) Special pay for duty subject to hostile 
fire providing $55 a month is authorized. It 
is not retroactive. 

(9) Foreign duty pay is hereafter permis- 
sive. The President is given the authority 
to authorize foreign duty pay in the loca- 
tions outside the continental United States 
that he selects. 

(10) A new family separation allowance 
of $30 a month is authorized for those serv- 
ing in grade E-4 (more than 4 years of serv- 
ice) and above, where dependents are pre- 
vented from being with their service sponsor. 
It is not authorized for those occupying 
Government quarters. 

(11) Officers in the grade of major and 
above who are without dependents may elect 
not to occupy Government quarters even 
though they are available, and at the same 
time be eligible to receive their quarters 
allowances. 


Public Law 88-145—S. 812, To Provide for the 
Release of Restrictions and Reservations on 
Certain Real Property Heretofore Conveyed 
to the State of Arkansas by the United 
States of America 


The purpose of this law is to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to release certain re- 
strictions and reseravtions on certain real 
property previously conveyed to the State of 
Arkansas by the Secretary of the Army upon 
payment by the State of Arkansas to the 
United States of the fair market value of the 
property concerned. 

The objective of the legislation is to grant 
relief to the Arkansas State Board of Educa- 
tion which is the unwitting victim of cir- 
cumstances over which it had no control. 
Public Law 88-154—S. 1994, To Authorize the 

Without Regard to the Prescribed 
6-Month Waiting Period, of Certain Water- 
fowl Feathers and Down From the National 

Stockpile 


This legislation authorizes disposal of ap- 
proximately 5,800,000 pounds of waterfowl 
feathers and down from the national stock- 
pile and waives the requirement for a 6- 
month waiting period before this disposal 
could begin. 

Public Law 88-174—H.R. 6500, To Authorize 

Certain Oonstruction at Military Installa- 

tions, and for Other Purposes 


The purpose of this legislation is to pro- 
vide military construction authorization and 
related authority in support of the military 
departments during fiscal year 1964. 

s The total authorization granted is as fol- 
ows: 


New authorization: 
Title I (Army) $199, 633, 000 
Title II (Navy 202, 462, 000 
Title III (Air Force 488, 367, 000 
Title IV (Defense agencies) 24, 403, 000 
Title V (Housing) 685, 312, 000 
Subtota i n 1, 600, 177, 000 
Deficiency authorization : 
Title ()) 3, 209, 000 
Ttile II (Navy) 87, 000 
Title III (Air Force 166, 000 
Ae) eae gS eee 3, 462, 000 
Title VII (Reserve com- 
ponents) : 
Army National Guard--__.. 7, 500, 000 
Reserve 4, 700, 000 
Naval and Marine Corps Re- 
6 E R 5, 700, 000 
Air National Guard-..----- 15, 970, 380 
Air Force Reserve 4, 600, 000 
. 38, 470, 380 
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Deficiency authorizations: 
Army National Guard —- $84, 000 
Army Reserve 60, 000 
OCR es an a d 144, 000 
Grand total of all au- 
thorities 1. 642, 253, 380 


Public Law 88-228—S. 1767, To Authorize the 
Secretary of the Army To Convey a Certain 
Parcel of Land to the State of Delaware. 
and for Other Purposes 
This law authorizes the Secretary of the 

Army to convey to the State of Delaware 

certain property located at the Fort Miles 

Military Reservation which Is now excess to 

military requirements. 

Public Law 88-236—H.R. 3005, To Amend Sec- 
tions 510 and 591, of Title 10, United States 
Code, To Remove the Requirement That an 
Alien Must Make a Declaration of Intention 
To Become a Citizen of the United States 
Before He May Be Enlisted or Appointed in 
a Reserve Component 


This law eliminated an obsolete require- 
ment in the statutes relating to enlistments 
and appointments in the Reserve Forces. 
Public Law 88-238—H-R. 4338, To Amend 

Title 37, United States Code, To Authorize 

Travel and Transportation Allowances for 

Travel Performed Under Orders That Are 

Canceled, Revoked, or Modified, and for 

Other Purposes 

This law authorizes reimbursement to a 
member of the uniformed services for travel 
performed by himself and /or his dependents, 
or both, under orders t direct him to 
make a permanent change of station and 
that are canceled, revoked, or modified, di- 
recting his return to the station from which 
he was being transferred, or are modified to 
direct him to make a different permanent 
change of station. 

This law is retroactive to October 1, 1949. 


Public Law 88-276—H.R. 7356, To Amend 
Title 10, United States Code, Relating To 
the Nomination and Selection of Candi- 
dates for Appointment to the Military, 
Naval, and Air Force Academies 


The purpose of this law is as follows: 

1. It increases the authorized cadet 
strength of the U.S. Military Academy and 
the U.S. Air Force Academy from 2,529 to 
4,417, which is the strength of the U.S. Naval 
Academy. 

2. It revises the appointment provisions of 
the law applicable to the U.S. Naval Academy 
as well as the Military and Air Force Acade- 
mies, so as to increase the number of au- 
thorized cadets and midshipmen from con- 
gressional sources from the level of 61 percent 
to approximately 75 percent. 

3. It makes uniform the statutory provi- 
sions relating to the appointment of cadets 
and midshipmen to the Military, Air Force, 
and Naval Academies. 

4. It increases the obligated period of ac- 
tive duty service for cadets and midship- 
men entering the Academies, including the 
Coast Guard Academy, after enactment of 
this law, from the present requirement of 
4 years to a new requirement of 5 years of 
active duty. 

Public Law 88-288—H.R. 9637, To Authorize 
Appropriations During Fiscal Year 1965 
for Procurement of Aircraft, Missiles, and 
Naval Vessels, and Research, Development, 
Test, and Evaluation for the Armed Forces, 
and for Other Purposes 


Public Law 88-288 provides authorization 
in the amount of $16,914,800,000 for defense 
programs for fiscal year 1965 in three major 
areas: Authorization for appropriations for 
the procurement of aircraft, missiles, and 
naval vessels; authorization of appropria- 
tions for research, development, test, and 
evaluation associated with aircraft, missiles, 
and naval vessels; and all other research, de- 
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velopment, test, and evaluation within the 
Department of Defense. 

This is the first legislation in which the 
committee has exercised the authority vested 
in it over research, development, test, and 
evaluation for items other than aircraft, 
missiles, and naval vessels. 


Public Law 88-319—H_R. 10774, To Authorize 
the Disposal, Without Regard to the Pre- 
scribed 6-Month Waiting Period, of Cad- 
mium From the National Stockpile and the 
Supplemental Stockpile 


This law provides congressional approval 
of the disposition of 5 million pounds of 
cadmium held in the national stockpile and 
the supplemental stockpile. In addition, the 
law waives the 6-month waiting period ordi- 
narily required for the disposal of strategic 
and critical materials from the national 
stockpile, 

Public Law 88-335—H.R. 10314, to Further 
Amend the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950, as Amended, To Extend the Expira- 
tion Date of Certain Authorities There- 
under, and for Other Purposes 
This legislation extends for 4 years three 

civil defense authorities which would have 

expired on June 30, 1964. These authorities 
are— 

(1) the program to provide financial as- 
sistance to States for necessary and essential 
State and local civil defense personnel and 
administrative expenses; 

(2) the program to make payments for 
travel and per diem expenses of trainees at 
civil defense schools; and 

(3) the to procure and maintain 
radiological equipment and to donate it to 
States by loan or grant. 

This legislation will provide authority for 
the appropriation of a maximum of $24.4 
million for fiscal year 1965. All programs 
involve some form of assistance for State and 
local civil defense organizations. 

Public Law 88-360—H_R. 2664, To Amend Sec- 
tion 6(0) of the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Services Act To Provide an Exemp- 
tion From Induction for the Sole Surviving 
son of a Family Whose Father Died as a 
Result of Military Service 
This law provides exemption from induc- 

tion for the sole surviving son of a family 

whose father died as a result of military 
service, 

Thus, with this amendatory act, exemp- 
tions from involuntary induction for a sole 
surviving son are now applicable where a 
son, daughter, or father died as a result of 
military service, except during a period of 
war or national emergency declared by the 
Congress, 

Voluntary induction is permitted regard- 
less of the fact of being a sole surviving son. 
Public Law 88-373—H.R. 11257, To Authorize 

the Sale, Without Regard to the 6-Month 


Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 

Piling Act 

This legislation provides congressional ap- 
Proval for the disposition of 50,000 short 
tons of lead held in the national stockpile. 

In addition, the bill waives the 6-month 
waiting period ordinarily required for dis- 
posal of strategic and critical materials from 
the national stockpile. 


Public Law 88-374—H.R. 11004, To Authorize 
the Sale, Without Regard to the 6-Month 
Waiting Period Prescribed, of Zinc Pro- 
posed to be Disposed of Pursuant to the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act 
This legislation provides congressional ap- 

Proval of the disposition of approximately 

75,000 short tons of zinc hold in the national 

Stockpile. In addition, the bill waives the 

6-month waiting period ordinarily required 

for the disposal of strategic and critical 
materials from the national stcckpile. 
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Public Law 88-377—H.R. 11235, To Authorize 
the Disposal, Without Regard to the Pre- 
scribed 6-Month Walting Perlod, of Ap- 
proximately 11 Million Pounds of Molyb- 
denum From the National Stockpile 


This legislation provides congressional ap- 
proval of the disposition of 11 million pounds 
of molybdenum now held in the national 
stockpile. In addition, the bill waives the 
6-month waiting period ordinarily required 
for the disposal of strategic and critical ma- 
terials from the national stockpile. 

Public Law 88-384—H.R. 393, To Make Retro- 
cession to the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts of Jurisdiction Over Certain Lands 
in the Vicinity of Fort Devens, Mass. 

This law provides the Secretary of the 
Army authority to retrocede to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts any part of the 
legislative jurisdiction he deems desirable 
at the Fort Devens Military Reservation. 
Public Law 88-385—H.R. 10736, To Authorize 

the Secretary of the Navy To Adjust the 

Legislative Jurisdiction Exercised by the 

United States Over Lands Comprising the 

U.S. Naval Hospital, Portsmouth, Va. 

This legislation transfers legislative juris- 
diction now exclusively held by the Federal 
Government to the State of Virginia in order 
that adequate police protection may be pro- 
vided by local authorities on the military 
reservation. 

Public Law 88-387—H R. 7499, To Authorize 
the Secretary of the Air Force or His 
Designee To Convey 0.25 Acre of Land to 
the City of Oroville, Calif. 

This law authorizes the Secretary of the 
Air Force to convey approximately one-quar- 
ter acre of land to the city of Oroville, Calif., 
without consideration. 

Public Law 88-388—H.R. 7248, To Change the 
Designated Use of Certain Real Property 
Conveyed by the Department of the Air 
Force to the City of Fort Walton Beach, 
Fla. Under the Terms of Public Law 
86-194 
This law amends Public Law 86-194 to per- 

mit the use of the property previously con- 
veyed by that law to include “educational 
purposes.” The property was originally con- 
veyed to the city of Fort Walton Beach, Fia., 
by the Department of the Air Force at fair 
market value with a condition that it be 
used for “recreational purposes” only. This 
law permits the use of the property for the 
construction of a Junior college. 

Public Law 88-389—H.R. 6299, To Authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy To Produce and 
Sell Crude Oil from the Umiat Field. Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 4, and for the Pur- 
pose of Making Local Fuel Available for 
Use in Connection With the Drilling, Me- 
chanical, and Heating Operations of Those 
Involve in Oil and Gas Exploration and 
Development Work in the Nearby Areas 
Outside Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, and 
for Other Purposes 
This law authorizes the Secretary of the 

Navy, until January 1, 1969, to produce and 

sell petroleum under title 10, United States 

Code, section 7422(a), from the Umiat Field, 

Alaska, Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, for 

the purpose of aiding petroleum exploration 

and development in the nearby areas outside 
the naval petroleum reserve. 

This legislation would not involve the ex- 
penditure of any Federal funds. 

Public Law 88-390—H.R. 10300, To Authorize 
Certain Construction at Military Installa- 
tions, and for Other Purposes 

The purpose of this legislation is to provide 

military construction authorization and re- 

lated authority in support of the military 

departments during fiscal year 1965. 

The total authorization granted is as fol- 
lows: 


- 


New authorization: 
Title I: (Army) -s5 $292, 587, 000 
Title I (Na- y) 225, 639, 000 
Title III (Air Force 303, 348, 000 
Title IV (Defense agencies) _ 10, 505, 000 
Title V (Housing) 660, 605, 000 
Subtotal. es 1, 492, 684, 000 
Deficiency authorization: 
Title 1 (Army) 17, 000 
Title I (Navy) 38. 000 
Title II (Air Force 3, 255, 000 
Subtot aal 3,310, 000 


Title VII (Reserve 
components) : 


Grand total of all au- 
thorities............ 


Public Law 88-393—H.R. 10322, To Extend the 
Provisions of the Act of August 11, 1959, 
Public Law 86-155, As Amended (74 Stat. 
396), To Provide Improved Opportunity for 
Promotion for Certain Officers in the Naval 
Service 
This law extends the provisions of the 

Navy and Marine Corps “hump” law to June 

30. 1970, so as to continue to provide equita- 

bie opportunity for promotion of officers in 

and behind the “hump,” that is, the large 
group of officers commissioned during World 

War II. 

This law also preserves the experience level 
in the grades of captain in the Navy and 
colonel in the Marine Corps by phasing the 
retirement and replacement of World War II 
Officers in those grades over a number of 
years, beginning in fiscal year 1966, rather 
than having large numbers of them retire 
within a period of little more than a year in 
the early 1970's. 

Public Law 88-398—H.R. 4177, To Authorize 
the Secretary of the Army To Convey to the 
City of St. Paul, Minn., All Right, Title, 
and Interest of the United States in and 
to Certain Lands Heretofore Conveyed to 
Such City 
This law provides the Secretary of the 

Army authority to release an existing restric- 

tion on the use of land originally transferred 

by the War Department to the city of St. 

Paul in 1928. The original transfer to the 

city was effected in pursuant to an act of 

Congress (45 Stat. 946) at fair market yalue. 
The conveyance authorized in subject to 

the condition that the city of St. Paul, Minn., 

pay to the United States an amount equal 
to the fair market value of the in- 
terest to be conveyed, as determined by the 

Secretary of the Army after appraisal. 


Public Law 88-400—H.R. 9021, To Authorize 
the Conveyance of Two Tracts of Land Sit- 
uated in Salt Lake City, Utah, for Public 
School Purposes 
This legislation permits the city of Salt 

Lake, Utah, and the Mount Olivet Cemetery 
Association to convey to the board of edu- 
cation of Salt Lake City two small parcels 
of land totaling about 1% acres for school 
purposes. Both parcels were part of an orig- 
inal conveyance to the Mount Olivet Cem- 
etery Association provided for under the act 
of January 23, 1909, and the underlying in- 
terest of one tract still remains with the 
cemetery association. Both tracts are sub- 
ject to present public use for State and 
highway purposes. 
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Public Law 88-406—H.R. 8954, To Amend Sec- 
tion 409 of Title 37, United States Code, To 
Authorize the Transportation of House 
Trailers and Mobile Dwellings of Members 
of the Uniformed Services Within the Con- 
tinental United States, Within Alaska, or 
Between the Continental United States and 
Alaska, and for Other Purposes 
This law amended section 409 of title 37, 

United Stutes Code, by increasing the maxi- 
mum allowance payable, from 36 to 51 cents 
per mile, to members of the Armed Forces 
who transport their mobile homes or trailers 
upon change of their permanent duty sta- 
tions. 

Public Law 88-422—S. 3001, To Amend Title 
37, United States Code, To Increase the 
Rates of Basic Pay for Members of the 
Uniformed Services 


This law provides a 2.5-percent increase in 
basic pay for all members of the uniformed 
services with over 2 years of service for pay 


purposes, 

Commissioned officers and warrant officers 
with under 2 years of service receive an 8.5- 

t increase in basic pay; cadets at the 

Military and Air Force Academies and mid- 
shipmen at the Naval Academy and aviation 
cadets receive an increase of approximately 
$9 per month, since, by law, these men are 
authorized one-half the pay of an O-1l, sec- 
ond lieutenant, with less than 2 years of 
service. 

On a 12-month basis, the cost of this law 
is $207,519,000, and $172,321,000 for the re- 
mainder of fiscal year 1965. 

This law became effective on September 1, 
1964. 

Public Law 88428—H.R. 2989, To Further 
Amend the Missing Persons Act To Cover 
Certain Persons Detained in Foreign Coun- 
tries Against Their Will, and for Other 
Purposes f 
The Missing Persons Act, with this amend- 

atory law, now includes specific coverage in 

cold war situations for military and civilian 
personnel employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment who are in this situation. 

Also, this law will assist further in an 
equitable administration of existing law by 
reestablishing the former policy of deferring 
Federal income tax reporting and payment 
during the period such personnel are in a 
missing status. 

Public Law 88-431—H.R. 4739, To Amend 
Section 406 of Title 37, United States Code, 
With Regard to the Advance Movement of 

mts and Baggage and Household 

Effects of Members of the Uniformed Serv- 

ices 


This law provides authority for the advance 
return of dependents, household goods, bag- 
gage, and privately owned vehicles of military 
members from oversea areas to locations in 
the United States and its possessions, when 
such return is determined to be in the best 
interests of the member or his dependents 
and the United States, and authorizes the 
return transportation to the United States 
or its possessions, of unmarried children of 
a member who becomes 21 years of age while 
the member is assigned to oversea duty. De- 
pendents may not thereafter be returned to 
the oversea station from which departed un- 
less the service sponsor has received a perma- 
nent change of station to another duty as- 
signment in an oversea area, or unless the 
return of the dependents to the oversea sta- 
tion is for the convenience of the Govern- 
ment. 


Public Law 88-432—H.R. 9634, To Authorize 
the Secretary of Defense To Lend Certain 
Army, Navy, and Air Force Equipment and 
Provide Certain Services to the Girl Scouts 
of the United States of America for Use 
at the 1965 Girl Scouts Senior Roundup 
Encampment, and for Other Purposes 
This legislation authorizes the Secretary 

of Defense to lend certain equipment and 
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provide services to the approximately 11,000 
Girl Scouts and officials who are to attend 
the 1965 Senior Roundup Encampment at 
Farragut Wildlife Management Area, Idaho. 
Public Law 88-436—H.R. 10319, To Amend 
Title 10, United States Code, To Authorize 
Increased Fees for the Sale of U.S. Naval 
Oceanographic Office Publications 
This law authorizes the Secretary of the 
Navy to determine the prices at which U.S. 
Naval Oceanographic publications may be 
sold. This will enable the Secretary to re- 
cover all reasonable costs incurred in the 
production and handling of navigational 
charts, maps, and related publications which 
are made available for sale to the public by 
the U.S. Naval Oceanographic Office. Money 
received from the sales shall be covered into 
the Treasury. 
Public Law 88-437—H.R. 11035, To Authorize 
the Extension of Certain Naval Vessel 
Loans Now in Existence 


This legislation authorizes extension of the 
existing loans of 40 ships to 12 countries, It 
does not involve the expenditure of any 
Federal funds, 


Public Law 88-500—-H.R. 189, To Authorize 
the Conveyance of Certain Federal Land 
Under the Jurisdiction of the Naval Ord- 
nance Test Station, China Lake, California, 
to the County of Kern, State of California 
This law authorizes the conveyance of 

105.5 acres of land by the Secretary of the 

Navy to Kern County, Calif., at a price equal 

to 50 percent of the fair market value as 

determined by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Public Law 88-501—S, 2369, To Retrocede to 
the State of Kansas Exclusive Jurisdiction 
Over Certain State Highways Bordering 
Fort Leavenworth Military Reservation and 
the U.S. Penitentiary at Leavenworth 
This legislation retrocedes exclusive juris- 

diction over State highways bordering the 

Fort Leavenworth Military Reservation and 

the U.S. Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans. 

Since 1961, when a local court ruled that 

neither the State nor its municipalities had 

Jurisdiction over portions of these highways 

within the boundaries of Federal installa- 

tions, the Federal Government has been un- 
able to properly exercise law enforcement 
over the highways traversing this land. This 

5 permits this situation to be cor- 

rected. 


Public Law 88-553—-H.R. 12278, To Authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy To Convey to the 
City of Sunnyvale, State of California, 
Certain Lands in the County of Santa 
Clara, State of California, in Exchange for 
Certain Other Lands 


This legislation authorizes the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the city of Sunny- 
vale, State of California, approximately 95.229 
acres of land in exchange for certain lands to 
be conveyed by the city of Sunnyvale, Calif., 
to the United States. 

Public Law 88-562—H.R. 11338, To Remove 
Certain Conditions Subject To Which Cer- 
tain Real Property in South Boston, Mass., 
Was Conveyed to the Massachusetts Port 
Authority 
This legislation repeals that portion of 

Public Law 88-602 which imposes conditions 

for recapture of certain lands to be trans- 

ferred by the Secretary of the Navy in South 

Boston, Mass., to the Massachusetts Port 

Authority in exchange for certain lands 

owned by the United States. 

Public Law 88-572—H.R. 9803, To Authorize 
the Secretary of the Army To Acquire the 
Building Constructed on the Fort Jay Mili- 
tary Reservation, N.Y., by the Young Men's 
Christian Association 
This legislation authorizes the Secretary 

of the Army to purchase a building con- 

structed on Fort Jay Military Reservation, 

N. T., by the Young Men's Christian Associa- 

tion for $150,000. 


October 20 


Public Law 88-574—H_R. 11594, To Authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy To Convey to 
the State of California Certain Lands in 
the County of Monterey, State of Cali- 
fornia, in Exchange for Certain Other 
Lands 
This legislation is to authorize the Secre- 

tary of the Navy to convey to the State of 

California approximately 6.95 acres of land 

of the U.S. Naval Postgraduate School, 

Monterey, Calif., together with abutters’ 

rights to the remaining land fronting on the 

proposed freeway in exchange for 6.30 acres 
of land to be conveyed by the State of Call- 
fornia to the United States. 

Tt also authorizes the Secretary of the Navy 
to accept from the State or subdivision 
thereof such appropriate interests in other 
lands as are necessary to protect the interest 
of the United States, 

Public Law 88-613—H.R. 11626, To Author- 
ize the Payment of Expenses Incident to 
the Evacuation of Dependents of Military 
Personnel From Panama and Cyprus 


This law authorized the payment from the 
Department of Defense appropriations to 
military personnel whose dependents were 
evacuated from Panama and Cyprus to the 
United States in January and February 1964, 
of allowances at the same rates as have been 
authorized under similar circumstances for 
civilian employees of the Government pur- 
suant to Public Law 87-304, 

Public Law 88-615— H.R. 11913, To Authorize 
the Disposal, Without Regard to the 6- 
Month Waiting Perlod Prescribed, of An- 
timony From the National Stockpile and 
the Supplemental Stockpile 
This legislation provides congressional ap- 

proval for the disposition of 5,000 short tons 

of antimony held in the national and sup- 
plemental stockpiles. 

In addition, the bill waives the 6-month 
waiting period ordinarily required for the 
disposal of strategic and critical materials 
from the national stockpile. 

Public Law 88-617—H.R. 12091, To Authorize 
the Disposal, Without Regard to the Pre- 
scribed 6-month Waiting Period, of Ap- 
proximately 9,500,000 Pounds of Sisal From 
the National Stockpile 


This legislation provides congressional ap- 
proval for the disposition of 9,500,000 pounds 
of sisal held in the national stockpile. 

In addition, the bill waives the 6-month 
waiting period ordinarily required for the 
disposal of strategic and cirtical materials 
from the national stockpile. 

Public Law 88-618—H.R. 10328, for the Relief 
of Certain Commissioned Officers of the 
Army or Air Force Who Were Erroneously 
Paid Uniform Allowance Under the Pro- 
visions of Section 305 of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949, as Amended, and 
for Other Purposes 
This law relieves all ROTC distinguished 

military graduates who were ordered to 

active duty in a Reserve component while 
being considered for appointment in the 

r component of a particular service 
of the Armed Forces of all liability to refund 
amounts paid them as a uniform allowance. 

This law also authorizes any such in- 
dividual who had made repayment to the 
United States of any amount paid him as a 
uniform allowance to have such amount re- 
turned to him. 


Public Law 88-620—H.R. 2501, To Authorize 
the Promotion of Qualified Reserve Officers 
of the Army and the Air Force to Existing 
Unit Vacancies 


This law provides temporary authority 
until July 1, 1965, for the Army and Air Force 
to exceed present statutory ceilings for the 
authorized number of Reserve officers in each 
grade below Heutenant colonel for the pur- 
pose of promoting Reserve officers to fill unit 
vacancies and to appoint Reserve officers to 
fill mobilization requirements. 


1964 


Public Law 88-621—H.R. 2512, To Clarify the 
Status of Members of the National Guard 
While Attending or Instructing at National 
Guard Schools Established Under the Au- 
thority of the Secretary of the Army or 
Secretary of the Air Force, as the Case May 
Be, and for Other Purposes 
This law clarifies the eligibility of National 

Guard personne! for the protective provisions 

of statutes providing disability and related 

benefits to reservists who suffer disability or 
death while participating in authorized 
training functions beyond the 48 unit drills 
and 15 days’ training specifically authorized 
by law for National Guard personnel in 
sections 502 and 504 of title 32, United 

States Code. 

Public Law 88-624—H.R. 2509, To Authorize 
Reserve Officers To Combine Service in 
More Than One Reserve Component in 
Computing the 4 Years of Satisfactory 
Federal Service Necessary To Qualify for 
the Uniform Maintenance Allowance 


This law clarifies section 416 of title 37, 
United States Code, so as to clearly estab- 
lish the right of Reserve officers to combine 
service in more than one Reserve component 
in computing the 4 years of satisfactory 
Federal service necessary to qualify for the 
$50 uniform maintenance allowance. 

Public Law 88-636—H.R. 9718, To Authorize 
the Crediting of Certain Military Service 
for Purposes of Reserve Retired Pay 
This law authorizes the retroactive credit- 

ing, for Reserve retirement purposes, of war- 

time military service performed by members 
of the U.S. Public Health Service or the 

U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey when such 

agencies or individuals were under the juris- 

diction of a military department. 

Public Law 88-637—H.R,. 12308, To Authorize 
Removal of a Flight Hazard at the U.S. 
Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Va. 

This 1 tion authorizes certain con- 
struction at the Naval Air Station, Norfolk, 
Va., for the purpose of removing a serious 
flight hazard which has resulted in several 
accidents and loss of life at this installation. 
Public Law 88-643—H.R. 8427, To Provide 

for the Establishment of a Central Intel- 

ligence Agency Retirement and Disability 

System for a Limited Number of Em- 

ployees, and for Other Purposes 

This law provides for an improved retire- 
ment system for a limited number of em- 
Ployees of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
Under this law the Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency may involuntarily retire 
certain individuals with immediate annui- 
ties, if they have completed at least 25 years 
Of service or are age 50 and have 20 years of 
Service, provided that in both instances such 
individuals shall have had not less than 10 
years of service with the Central Intelli- 
Bence Agency and 5 years of “qualifying” 
Service. Between now and 1974 not more 
than 800 such employees may be so retired. 
The new law also makes applicable to this 
retirement system the automatic cost-of- 
living adjustment in annuities, and raises 
the survivor annuities from 50 to 55 percent. 
Public Law 88-647—H.R. 9124, To Amend 

Title 10, United States Code, To Vitalize 

the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps Pro- 

grams of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
and for Other Purposes 

This law vitalizes and improves the Re- 
Serve Officers’ Training Corps program by— 

(a) providing for the continuation and 
expansion of the junior ROTC program; 

(b) providing for the continuation of the 
4-year senior ROTC program and the estab- 
Ushment of an optional 2-year senior ROTC 
Program; and 

(c) authcrizing the military departments 
to provide financial assistance to selected 
Students in the senior ROTC program. 
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House concurrent resolutions 
House Concurrent Resolution 300, Authoriz- 
ing the Disposal of Approximately 98,000 
Long Tons of Pig Tin From the National 
Stockpile 
This legislation provides congressional 
approval of the disposition of 98,000 long 
tons of pig tin held in the national stockpile. 
House Concurrent Resolution 320, To ing chee 
the Sense of the Co on 
the National Stockpile of Certain — 5 
rials 


This legislation authorizes the disposal of 
portions of 10 materials now held in the 
national stockpile. The specific lots are a 
small portion of the same materials which 
are now excess to requirements, and the pro- 
posed disposal is designed to clear the inven- 
tory of limited use forms of excess materials 
which are nonobjective or are of nonstock- 
pile grade. 

Bills reported to House upon which action 
was not completed: 

(1) Pending on House Calendar: H.R. 
6600: To amend title 10, United States Code, 
with respect to the appointment of the mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

(2) Passed by the House and pending in 
the Senate: 

HJ, Res. 113: Authorizing the Secre of 
the Army to receive for instruction at 
U.S. Military Academy at West Point two 
citizens and subjects of the Republic of 
Vietnam, 

H. J. Res. 375: Providing for appropriate 
ceremonies in connection with the raising 
and lowering of the flags of the United States 
surrounding the Washington Monument. 

H. J. Res. 1048: Authorizing the Secretary 
of the Army to receive for instruction at the 
U.S. Military Academy at West Point two 
citizens and subjects of the Kingdom of 
Thailand. 

H.J. Res, 1072: Authorizing the Secretary 
of the Army to receive for instruction at the 
U.S. Military Academy at West Point a citi- 
zen and subject of the empire of Iran. 

H.J. Res. 115: Authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to receive for instruction at the 
U.S. Naval Academy at Annapolis two cit- 
izens and subjects of the Kingdom of Thai- 
land. 

H.R. 384: To amend title 10, United States 
Code, to provide that members of the Armed 
Forces shall be retired in the highest grade 
satisfactorily held in any armed force, and 
for other purposes. 

H.R. 2500: To equalize the treatment of 
Reserves and Regulars in the payment of per 
diem. 

H.R. 2502: To provide for the remission or 
cancellation of an indebtedness due the 
United States by enlisted members of the 
National Guard. 

H.R. 2988: To amend title 10, United States 
Code, to provide for participation by mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces in international 
sports activities. 

H.R. 3179: To provide that judges of the 
U.S. Court of Military Appeals shall hold 
office during good behavior, and for other 
purposes. 

H.R. 6000: To amend title 10, United States 
Code, to change the method of computing 
retired pay of certain enlisted members of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps. 

H.R. 6767: To amend title 10, United States 
Code, to provide gold star lapel buttons for 
the next of kin of members of the Armed 
Forces who lost or lose their lives in war or 
as a result of cold war incidents. 

H.R. 8200: To further amend the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amended, to 
provide for shelter in Federal structures, to 
authorize payment toward the construction 
or modification of approved public shelter 
space, and for other purposes. 

HR. 8265: To confer Jurisdiction over the 
Iowa ordnance plant reservation upon the 
State of Iowa. 
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H.R. 8676: To amend section 2634 of title 
10, United States Code, so as to authorize the 
Military departments, in certain cases, to 
ship automobiles to and from the State of 
Alaska by commercial motor carrier via high- 
ways and the Alaska ferry system. 

H.R. 10320: To amend section 1485 of title 
10, United States Code, relating to the trans- 
portation of remains of deceased dependents 
of members of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 

H.R. 12193: To amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for the establishment 
of a program of cash awards for suggestions 
or inventions made by members of the Armed 
Forces which contribute to the efficiency, 
economy, or other improvement of Govern- 
ment operations. 

H.R. 12435: To authorize the sale, without 
regard to the 6-month waiting period 2 
scribed, of zinc proposed to be 
pursuant to the Strategic and Critical Mae 


terials Stock g Act. 
RESUME OF ACTIVITIES OF SPECIAL 
SUBCOMMITTEES 


Special Subcommittee on Construction of 
Military Hospital Facilities 


On February 27, 1964, the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services announced the 
establishment of the Special Subcommittee 
on Construction of Military Hospital Facili- 
ties. The subcommittee, consisting of L. 
MENDEL Rryxns, of South Carolina, chairman; 
F. Epwarp Hésert, of Louisiana; PORTER 
Harpy, JR., of Virginia; WILLIAM G. BRAY, of 
Indiana; ALEXANDER PRNIE, of New York; 
and Durwarp G. HALL, of Missouri, was estab- 
lished for the purpose of inquiring into De- 
partment of Defense policy on hospital con- 
struction In order to assist the committee 
from a policy standpoint with respect to fu- 
ture auhorizations of military hospital con- 
struction. It was emphasized that the sub- 
committee would have the widest possible 
authority in examining all of the problems 
relating to hospital construction, including 
the hospitalization of retired military per- 
sonnel and their dependents. In this con- 
nection, it was also emphasized that the 
committee's approval of the hospitals in the 
fiscal year 1965 program which contain no 
beds for retired personnel would not serve 
to prejudice or restrict the subcommittee in 
its deliberations regarding the inclusion of 
retired beds in future military construction 


Pr The subcommittee conducted a thorough 
review into the policies and programs of the 
construction and operation of military hos- 
pital facilities. It looked into the question 
of eligibility for care, factors to be considered 
in the programing of new or replacement hos- 
pital facilities, and the method by which 
medical care best can be provided to those 
eligible to receive such care. 

The subcommittee concluded that the 
Government has the obligation to provide 
medical care not only to active-duty mili- 
tary personnel but also to their dependents. 
The subcommittee is convinced, based on the 
preponderance of the testimony, that the 
traditional benefit of hospital care to mili- 
tary retirees and their dependents must be 
continued. The subcommittee further finds 
that the current policy of the Department of 
Defense which eliminates all beds for this 
group in new military hospital construction 
will destroy the availability of space for such 
personnel. 

Therefore, in order to continue the tradi- 
tional benefits promised by the services in 
their recruitment literature and retention 
efforts, and in addition, to assist in the medi- 
cal mobilization requirements, the subcom- 
mittee believes that a limited number of 
beds should be programed in each new mili- 
tary hospital over and above the number 
required for active-duty military personnel 
and their dependents. In addition, the sub- 
committee believes that medical mobiliza- 
tion requirements would be served by in- 
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cluding in new military hospitals, on bases 
where there is a substantial dependent pop- 
ulation, obstetrical facilities which could be 
utilized as an emergency operating room in 
case of future need. 

The hearings and report of the subcom- 
mittee were printed as Committee Docu- 
ments No. 64 and No. 67, respectively. 

National Military Airlift Subcommittee 


March 1, 1963, the chairman appointed a 
special Subcommittee on National Military 
Airlift to review the actions taken to imple- 
ment the recommendations contained in the 
1960 report of the previous Airlift Subcom- 
mittee. 

The subcommittee was to determine the 
degree to which the previous recommenda- 
tions had been implemented, updated all the 
salient points pertinent to military airlift, 
and determine whether or not any new prob- 
lems had arisen during the 3-year interval. 

The review revealed that of the 11 recom- 
mendations made in the 1960 report, 10 had 
been implemented in whole or major part. 
The one recommendations on which no ac- 
tion had been taken was the redesignation 
of MATS as the Military Airlift Command 
At the conclusion of this year’s review the 
subcommittee reiterated its conviction that 
sound reasons exist for this redesignation. 

The subcommittee was gratified to learn 
that the long-range airlift capabilities of 
MATS have been increased by 60 percent over 
the past 3 years, and that this capability will 
be quadrupled by 1968 if the current C-141 
procurement program is fully implemented. 
However, deficiencies in airlift capabilities 
remain because of the Army reorganization 
under the ROAD concept and because of in- 
creased emphasis on maintaining a quick 
Teaction capability to move Army forces to 
any troubles spot in the world. 

The deficiencies result in part from the 
fact that substantial tonnages of very heavy 
and outsized equipment that is organic to an 
Army division cannot be air transported at 
all, or can now be transported only in the 
C-124 and C-133 aircraft. Both of these 
aircraft currently are planned to be phased 
out of the active inventory in the 1968-69 
time period. 

It is the judgment of the subcommittee 
that a new, very large, turbine-powered alr- 
craft must be developed as a followon for the 
C-124’s and C-133’s. The subcommittee 
recommended the earliest possible approval 
of plans for the development of such an air- 
craft. 

The hearings and report of the National 
Military Airlift Subcommittee were printed 
as Committee Documents Nos. 28 and 29, 
respectively. 

Subcommittee on research and development 


Public Law 88-174 (sec. 610), enacted on 
October 7, 1963, gave the Armed Services 
Committee the responsibility of reporting 
aw legislation to the Congress for 
funds to support all military research, de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation programs 
after December 31, 1963. 

In anticipation of this responsibility, 
Chairman Vinson, on February 19, 1963, an- 
nounced to the committee his intention to 
create a permanent subcommittee, whose 

concern would be research and de- 
velopment in the Defense Department. 
After consultation with the Honorable Les 
ARENDS, ranking minority member of the 
committee, he established the subcommittee 
with the following members: Congressman 
MELVIN Price, chairman; Congressman Prank 
J. BECKER; Congressman SAMVEL S. STRATTON; 
Congressman Durwarp G. HALL; Congress- 
man JEFFERY COHELAN; Congressman ROBERT 
T. Srarrorp; and Congressman Oris G. PIKE. 

In preparation for this new responsibility, 
the subcommittee held some 27 meetings 
during the closing months of 1963, to review 
existing research and development programs 
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of the Department of Defense. In addition, 
during January of this year, the subcommit- 
tee met on 12 occasions to continue its re- 
view of the programs requested for fiscal year 
1965. Following this extensive review, the 
subcommittee submitted a report to the 
Armed Services Committee, making recom- 
mendations which reflected a reduction of 
$362.5 million to the amount requested in 
the President's budget for the Department 
of Defense. These recommendations were 
accepted in toto by the committee and by 
the House. 

Following the enactment of the authori- 
zation legislation, the subcommittee received 
an additional 18 briefings on specific re- 
search and development programs, such as 
vertical and/or short takeoff and landing 
(V/STOL) aircraft and night vision, Dur- 
ing these reviews, testimony was received 
from the Department of Defense, each mili- 
tary department, and the defense industry. 
The V/STOL aircraft hearings will be printed 
and it is planned that a report will be sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Armed Services 
prior to the end of the year. The hearings 
will be printed as Armed Services Commit- 
tee Paper No. 68 and the report as Paper 
No. 69. 

Subcommittee jor special investigations 

House Resolution 84, passed by the House, 
January 31, 1963, authorizes the Committee 
on Armed Services, acting as a whole or by 
subcommittee appointed by the chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services, to con- 
duct a full and complete investigation and 
study of all matters— 

1. relating to the procurement, use, and 
disposition of material, equipment, supplies, 
and services, and the acquisition, use, and 
disposition or real property, by or within 
the Department of Defense; 

2. relating to the military and civilian per- 
sonnel under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Defense; 

3. involving the laws, regulations, and di- 
rectives administered by or within the De- 
partment of Defense; 

4. involving the use of appropriated and 
nonappropriated funds by or within the 
Department of Defense; 

5. relating to scientific research and de- 
velopment in support of the armed services; 
and 

6. all other matters within the legislative 
Jurisdiction conferred by law or the rules 
of the House of Representatives upon the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

House Resolution 146, passed by the House 
February 27, 1963, appropriated $75,000; and 
House Resolution 607, passed by the House 
January 29, 1964, appropriated $75,000 for 
the expenses of conducting the investigations 
and inquiries authorized by House Reso- 
lution 84. 

On January 29, 1963, by Committee Res- 
olution 5, the Committee on Armed 
Services authorized a special investigations 
subcommittee, with the members of the ma- 
jority to be selected by the chairman of the 
committee and those from the minority to 
be selected upon recommendation of the 
ranking minority member of the full com- 
mittee. Pursuant to this authority, Chair- 
man Vrxson, by letter dated January 31, 
1963, to Hon. Porter Harpy, Jz., appointed 
the following as members of the subcom- 
mittee: Hon. Porter Harpy, In., chairman; 
Hon. Richann E. LaNKrorp, Hon. Oris G. 
PIKE, Hon. WALTER NORBLAD, Hon. CHARLES 
S. GUBSER, 

This subcommittee has jurisdiction over 
such matters as are assigned to it by the 
chairman of the full committee in accord- 
ance with House Resolution 84. 

The subcommittee operates within the 
general scope of subcommittees previously 
organized by the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, under successive resolutions since the 
8lst Congress. The subcommittee'’s rules 
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appear in a document entitled “Rules and 
Organization of the Subcommittee for Spe- 
cial Investigations of the Committee on 
Armed Services, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, Under Authority of House Resolution 
84, 88th Congress.” The rules were adopted 
at an executive session of the subcommittee 
on March 5, 1963, and ordered to be printed 
for the information of persons having busi- 
ness before the subcommittee. 

The professional staff and clerical assist- 
ance of the subcommittee consist of a spe- 
cial counsel, an investigator, and three cleri- 
cal employees. 

The monthly and cumulative expenses of 
the subcommittee are reported in its monthly 
report, submitted by the chairman of the 
full committee to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, ‘These ex- 

also were reported in detail in the 
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STUDIES RESULTING IN REPORTS AND/OR 
HEARINGS 
1. Relation of cost data to military 
procurement 


The authority of the General Accounting 
Office to examine cost data was challenged 
by a contractor from whom the Department 
of the Air Force had purchased electronic 
equipment under a contract which totaled 
approximately $2 million. The contractor, 
Hewlett-Packard Co., of Palo Alto, Calif. 
sought support for its position in part in 
Public Law 87-653. The immediate 
of the subcommittee's inquiry was to review 
the facts to determine the need for or desir- 
ability of recommending legislative action to 
clarify the intent of Congress in existing 
legislation. 

After several weeks of investigation both in 
Washington, D.C., and at Dayton, Ohio, a 
hearing was held on May 22, 1963, at which 
representatives of the General Accounting 
Office and the Department of Defense testi- 
fied. Representatives of the Department of 
the Air Force and Hewlett-Packard Co. at- 
tended as observers. 

The subcommittee has taken no further 
action, since the General Accounting Office 
and Hewlett-Packard Co. agreed to submit 
the dispute to the courts for judicial deter- 
mination. The matter is now pending in 
the U.S. District Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of California. 

The hearings have been printed. 

2. Russian trawler traffic in U.S. territorial 
waters 


The subcommittee received reports con- 
cerning the activity of the Russian fishing 
fleet, particularly along the coast of Florida. 
After several weeks of investigation, both in 
Washington and the field, public hearings 
were held on July 9 and 10. Testimony was 
received from representatives of the US. 
Coast Guard, the Department of State, the 
Department of the Navy, and a private char- 
ter-boat operator. The hearings were 
printed. 

The subcommittee submitted a unanimous 
report to the chairman of the full committee 
which recommended, among other things 
(1) that the Departments of State and the 
Navy, and the Coast Guard adopt a uniform 
national policy which would permit the Coast 
Guard to take such immediate and unilateral 
action as may be required in the national 
interest whenever vessels having electronic 
or other capabilities which constitute a threat 
to the security of our country are found 
transiting our territorial waters; and (2) that 
the Seventh Coast Guard District publicize 
the assistance which civilian sources could 
render to augment its survelllance activities. 
and, particularly, invite commercial and pri- 
vate boatowners to report all sightings of 
Iron Curtain craft in U.S. coastal waters. 

The agencies concerned were requested to 
comment on the recommendations. ‘Their 
responses indicated general agreement; the 
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Coast Guard response contained the details 
of the national policy on the surveillance of 
the Russian trawlers, as well as the proce- 
dures established by the three es to 
implement the policy. The policy, if fully 
implemented, would meet generally the sub- 
Committee’s recommendations. 
3. Air defense system changes 

On April 26, 1963, the Department of De- 
tense, through its Office of Public Affairs, an- 
nounced “a realinement of the U.S. air de- 
tense forces.“ The announcement identified 
by location the 6 semiautomatic ground en- 
vironment (SAGE) direction centers and 17 
long-range radars that would be closed. 

At the direction of the chairman of the 
Tull committee, an investigation was initiated 
in May 1963 to determine the procedural 
Manner in which the decision was made and 
the effect of the en our 
defense system. The investigation entailed 
the review and analysis of several thousand 
Pages of Department of Defense, North Amer- 
ican Air Defense Command, and Air Defense 
Command documents, the interview of nu- 
merous military and Department of Defense 
Personnel and 3 days of hearings, June 20, 
and July 11 and 18, which, because of the 
Nature of the security information involved, 
Were held in executive session. 

The subcommittee’s unanimous report, 
also classified, was transmitted to the chair- 
man of the full committee by letter from the 

of the subcommittee on October 28, 

1963. Chairman Vinson, in turn, transmit- 
ted copies of the report to the Secretary of 
fense and the Secretary of the Air Force, 
Inviting any comments they cared to make, 
Particularly with respect to the report's 
Salient conclusions. Secretary Zuckert's re- 
Ply of November 6, 1963, indicated his sup- 
Port for the Air Force position expressed to 
the subcommittee by Assistant Secretary 
Imirie and General LeMay. An interim 
acknowledgment of November 1, 1963, was 
received from the Office of the Secretary of 
ense, but no official comment on the con- 
clusions has been made by Mr. MeNamara. 
. Negotiation and award of research con- 

tracts by the Air Force 


In order to examine certain stated Air Force 
Procurement policies, procedures, and prac- 
and compare them with actual perform- 
ance, the subcommittee chose as a case 
contracts between the Air Force and 
TYCO Laboratories, Inc. The contracts call 
Tor basic research in the field of energy 
Conversion, The contracts are sponsored by 
Air Force Cambridge Research Labora- 
tories, one of the tenant organizations at 
Hanscom Air Force Base, Bedford, Mass.; 
the laboratories are a part of the Air Force 
of Aerospace Research. Procurement 
Services are provided the laboratories by the 
€ctronic Systems Division (ESD), the host 
tion at Hanscom. ESD is a part of 

Air Force Systems Command. 
Five days of public hearings were held, 
August 21, November 12, 13, and 14, and 
mber 2, 1963, and the hearings were 


The report is a step-by-step account of 
how, under cover of scientific complexities, 
the chief of a relatively minor scientific 

ranch in the Air Force Cambridge Research 
Laboratories started with a $44,000 contract 
With a small research firm of his choice, 
expanded it into one of more than a million 
Sollars that may reach $10 million before the 

Ork is completed, and avoided the regula- 
der that impeded him and invoked those 

found t 
iii age maneuvering within the armed serv- 
of Procurement regulation had the effect 
ha uninating competition, and it could not 

ve been accomplished if the Air Force con- 
‘acting organization had fully met its re- 
snonsibilities. The contracting officer, the 
qurcommittee found, had permitted the re- 

iring agency to preempt his contract au- 
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thority and responsibility. This led the sub- 
committee to recommend that laboratory par- 
ticipation in contract negotiations be limited 
to matters of a scientific character and that 
contracting officers be instructed to exercise 
their full contractual authority. 

Following the hearings, the Secretary of 
the Air Force, Eugene M. Zuckert, wrote the 
subcommittee chairman that he had taken 
the following corrective measures: 

(1) revised evaluation procedures to pro- 
vide a better system of checks and balances; 

(2) defined territorial limitations as ex- 
ceptions to normal policy and requiring re- 
view by the division commander; 

(3) issued instructions that requests for 
quotations are to include a clear definition 
of the availability of Government-furnished 
property; 

(4) issued instructions to enforce regula- 
tions for the control and handling of un- 
solicited proposals; and 

(5) emphasized procedures authorizing the 
assistance of scientifically qualified individ- 
uals in the preparation of timely facilities 
capability reports. 


5. Deterioration of runway facilities at 
Selfridge Air Force Base 


In May 1964, the subcommittee issued a re- 
port based on its investigation of the rapid 
deterioration of a recently completed main 
runway at Selfridge Air Force Base, Mount 
Clemens, Mich. The airfield improvements 
were completed in September 1959 under a 
contract cost of $9.9 million. The additional 
cost of repairing pavement constructed un- 
der this contract will be $2.7 million. The 
Corps of Engineers was the construction 
agent of the Air Force. 

The subcommittee found that the source 
of the concrete failure was the use in the 
mix of aggregate which did not meet Corps of 
Engineers specifications, The subcommit- 
tee’s investigation disclosed that the aggre- 
gate was used after the specifications were 
changed by a corps engineer without the 
knowledge and clearance of the Detroit Dis- 
trict and the north central division of the 
Corps of Engineers. This led the subcom- 
mittee to recommend that the Corps of En- 
gineers require prompt documentation of dis- 
trict “engineering judgments” that are not 
consistent with established Corps of Engi- 
neers standard and practices. 

The corps engineer who had changed the 
aggregate specifications resigned his posi- 
tion with the Detroit District after the con- 
tract was completed and emerged as sales 
Manager of the subcontractor who supplied 
the inferior aggregate. 

This subcommittee recommended that the 
Corps of Engineers include in its prime con- 
tracts and subcontracts a clause permitting 
cancellation of such contracts in event the 
contractor employs or offers to employ any 
corps personnel charged with contract super- 
vision of administration; also that the Corps 
of Engineers adopt regulations to require dis- 
closure by its personne! of all activities and 
associations which might constitute a con- 
filct of interest. 

The Secretary of the Army, Stephen Ailes, 
by letter, advised the subcommittee chair- 
man that the Department has— 

(1) reissued its conduct and discipline reg- 
ulation requiring disclosure of all outside in- 
terests or employment and to preclude pri- 
vate outside employment which could be ex- 
pected to bring discredit to the Government; 

(2) issued supplementary Instructions to 
insure against inadvertent omissions from 
the daily record of such items as engineering 
determinations and other matters of inter- 
est for each contract; and 

(3) issued guidance on material testing 
which follows or is more restrictive than that 
of recognized organizations such as the 
American Society for Testing and Materials, 
the American Concrete Institute, and the 
American Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials. 
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6. Cost oj morale and recreation benefits for 
defense contractor employees 

For the purpose of determining the man- 
ner in which Government contract auditors 
and negotiators are interpreting the Armed 
Service Procurement Regulation sections 
which permit defense contractors to pass 
on to the Government much of the cost of 
employee morale and recreation, the rec- 
ords of 28 prime contractors at 36 locations 
were reviewed. Of these, 10 major con- 
tractors were selected for more detailed in- 
vestigation in the field. 

The subcommittee held public hearings on 
July 21, 22, and 23, 1964, dnd heard testi- 
mony from General Accounting Office and 
Department of Defense witnesses and 27 
negotiating and auditing personnel of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. The 
hearings have been printed. 

In the 12-month period examined by the 
subcommittee, employee welfare expendi- 
tures in 36 plant locations totaled approxi- 
mately $6 million. About $344 million of 
this amount was spent for athletic and club 
activities. Other total expenditures were 
cafeteria losses, $1,500,000; Christmas gift 
turkeys, $434,000; parties and entertainment, 
$386,000; and picnics and outings, $162,000. 

In general, the subcommittee found that 
in their present form the ASPR sections re- 
lating to employee morale can be and are in- 
terpreted to allow a wide variety of activi- 
ties, including picnics and outings, visits to 
Disneyland, cocktail parties, Christmas 
parties, crab feasts, and dinners at restau- 
rants and in the homes of contractor execu- 
tives. Such is the variety that the subcom- 
mittee could find no pattern either in in- 
dustry or geographic area. 

Food service losses are charged to the Gov- 
ernment, while profits from the major source 
of food service income, vending machines, are 
often given to employee welfare organiza- 
tions (frequently in amounts exceeding the 
requirements of the organization) without 
first deducting other food service losses. 
The subcommittee notes, however, that a 
few defense contractors have found it pos- 
sible to conduct all employee activities at 
little or no expense to the Government by 
prudent use of food service profits. 

The subcommittee made specific recom- 
mendations for changes in Department of 
Defense contracting policy and ASPR pro- 
visions to promote better fiscal control in 
this area of Government spending. 

During the hearings the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Installations and Logistics) 
Thomas D. Morris, said that the testimony 
developed by the subcommittee had shown 


staff training; (2) initiated action to clarify 
that income from activities, such as vending 
machines, should, for contract cost allowance 
purposes, be treated as a credit for the over- 
head accounts of the contractors; and (3) 
initiated action to provide ASPR 
which would disallow planned food losses on 
food service activities as contract costs." 
GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE AND 
SUBCOMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 

The reports of the General Accounting Of- 
fice on subjects within the purview of the 
subcommittee are referred to the subcom- 
mittee as they are issued. 


CONTINUING STUDIES 

The subcommittee has under continuing 
study a number of specific cases which fall 
into rather definite groupings. Practically 
all of these relate to procurements, includ- 
ing such categories as sole source, small 
business, inadequacy or restrictiveness of bid 
invitation specifications, etc. 
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Tribute to Hon. Clifford G. McIntire 


SPEECH 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I am going 
to miss CLIFF MCINTIRE on this side of the 
Capitol. CLIFF was a truly great member 
of the Agriculture Committee. He loved 
the soil and the great out of doors and 
did his best to improve the role of that 
great independent, self-reliant group of 
the American public—the American 
farmer. As one who has always lived on 
the farm, I will never forget the out- 
standing service rendered in this House 
to the cause of agriculture by CLIFF MC- 
INTIRE. 

CLIFF McIntire is not only a great leg- 
islator, devoted to his beautiful State 
and his wonderful people, but CLIFF Mo- 
INTRE is a great American and Chris- 
tian. I have seen him Sunday after Sun- 
day attending the Vaughn Bible class 
here in the Nation’s Capitol and I have 
heard his eloquent teaching of the Gos- 
pels. CLIFF was a faithful member of 
the Christian breakfast group of the 
House. 

Curr McIntire’s service here in this 
House was fearless, forthright, and cou- 
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rageous. He was dedicated and devoted 
to those New England principles which 
contributed so much to the founding of 
this country. 

CLIFF MCINTIRE is a young man and his 
State and Nation will hear more of him 
in the near future. Mrs. Dorn joins me 
in wishing for CLIFF and Mrs. McIntire 
much continued success: 


From Pills and Potions to Miracle Drugs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES D. WEAVER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, a special 
issue of the Philadelphia Bulletin on Sep- 
tember 27 marked the bicentennial next 
year of the founding of this country's 
first school of medicine by the College of 
Philadelphia—which later became the 
University of Pennsylvania. The course 
of medical progress From Pills and Po- 
tions to Miracle Drugs” is dramatically 
traced in a report on the founding in 
Philadelphia, “First City of American 
Medicine,“ of the first U.S. college of 
pharmacy, now the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy and Science. 

The history of this college from its 
founding in 1822 is the history of phar- 
macy in America. The story of Phila- 
delphia from the early 1800's, when 
pharmacists mixed rattlesnake poison 
with cheese for palsy and rheumatism, 
to the present, with its miracle drugs, is 
also the story of the growth to maturity 
of a great American industry. 

For example, Merck, Sharpe, & Dohme 
had its beginnings in 1818 when a Swiss 
and an Englishman began making qui- 
nine in Philadelphia. Smith, Kline, & 


French began as a one-man drug shop 


in 1841. Wyeth Laboratories was born 
in a pharmacy in 1860. In 1872 the two 
Wyeth brothers, John and Frank, de- 
signed the first rotary tablet press. 

These and other pharmaceutical 
houses in the area employ 15,000 persons 
today and pay about $115 million a year 
in wages. They spend $50 million a year 
for research and sell $400 million in drugs 
annually, 20 percent of the prescription 
drug production of the industry. Under 
a previous unanimous consent, I intro- 
duce into the Record the article “From 
Pills and Potions to Miracle Drugs“: 
FROM PILLS AND PoTIoNS ro Mmacix Duvos 

Up to 1821, anybody who wanted to get 
into the drug business did—and then did 
as he pleased. 

Like all other communities, Philadelphia 
had its nostrum peddlers who sold weeds 
that were smoked in a pipe for asthma; poke- 
berries as plasters for cancer; catmint tea for 
colic, and grapevine sap to make the hair 
grow, 

It was common practice to rub tumors with 
dead toads; to blow the ashes of a burnt cat 
(it had to be black) into the eyes to wipe out 
cataracts, and to mix rattlesnake poison with 
cheese for palsy and rheumatism victims. 

The healing art was, for the most part, 
bottled up in superstitions. Physicians were 
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aware of this. So were apothecaries. Some- 
thing had to be done. 

So 68 druggists, seeing the need for sclen- 
tific training in their field, got together in 
Carpenters’ Hall on March 27, 1821, and set 
up the Philadelphia College of Apothecaries. 

This was the first college of pharmacy in 
the United States. And it was established 
in a city which today is one of the leading 
pharmaceutical centers in the world, with a 
big share of the country's drug research and 
manufacture. 

When the pioneering institution sought a 
charter from the legislature, one of its mem- 
bers—on his own—altered the bull and made 
the title the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy. That's the way the act was signed on 
March 30, 1822, so the college changed its 
name. 

At this time, Philadelphia was the principal 
city in the country and the largest. Its 
population was 137,000. Lighting was by 
candle and animal oils. It was common to 
see Lenape Indians in the city streets. 

In this atmosphere, the druggists learned 
about the concoctions they mixed and the 
products they sold. 

As new medicines were developed, an 
apothecary named William Procter made note 
of them in more than 500 articles he wrote in 
the backroom of his Philadelphia store. For 
his contribution, he is known as the father 
of American pharmacy. 

This was the dawn of a new era in phar- 
macy, with the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy showing the way. In fact the history 
of the college is the early history of pharmacy 
in America. 

The college's first home was on the west 
side of Seventh Street above Chestnut. It 
stayed there until 1832, when it moved to 
Filbert Street near Seventh. In 1868, it went 
to 10th Street near Cherry and remained 
there until its present Georgian Colonial 
buliding at 43d Street and Kingsessing Ave- 
nue was erected in 1927. 

At first, the college held classes on Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday evenings from 
October through February. The fee was $2 
to matriculate, $10 for each of two courses 
of lectures, and $5 for graduation. 

Diplomas were given to persons over 21 
and of good moral character,“ but only after 
they passed examinations and served 4-year 
apprenticeships. 

The first year the college issued diplomas, 
1826, there were three graduates. In 1827, 
there was only one. However, as the years 
went by, more and more students graduated 
and opened shops. 

(One graduate opened his store in 1829 at 
lith and Arch Streets and won much criti- 
cism and little sympathy from his colleagues 
for “going so far into the suburbs."’) 

In the beginning the college was limited to 
men, but in 1883 a diploma was given to 
Susan Hayhurst, the first woman graduate. 

But teaching wasn't the only role of the 
college. It played a crusading part in iden- 
tifying and exposing spurious, adulterated, or 
deteriorated products. 

The college emphasized biological and 
chemical sciences as major subjects. Later, 
separate schools in pharmacy, bacteriology. 
biology, and chemistry were started. Be- 
cause of this, it changed its name to the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Sci- 
ence in 1921. 

Back in the 1930's the pharmacy course ran 
3 years. It was increased to 4 in 1933 and in 
1960 it became 5 years. 

Bachelor of science degrees are awarded, 
with the graduate school giving master of 
science and doctor of philosophy degrees. 
The college has about 14,00 graduates and 
its alumni live in 32 countries around the 
world. 

Now, some 750 students are attending its 
schools, There is one girl student for every 
five men. 
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The college's buildings and equipment are 
Valued at $4 million. A $1.5 million expan- 
Sion program is underway, with progress as 
the watchword. 

In 1951, the college began the experimental 
Study of radioactivity, the following year be- 
gan courses in radioisotopes. 

It conducts laboratories for pharmaceuti- 
Cal research, a field in which many of its 
Braduates are leaders. 

John Wyeth was educated at the Phila- 
Gelphia College of Pharmacy. In 1860, with 
his brother Frank, he opened a pharmacy at 
1410 Wainut Street and, in 1872, designed the 
first rotary tablet press. Today, that com- 
Pany is known as Wyeth Laboratories. 

The histories of Merck Sharp & Dohme 
and Smith Kline & French Laboratories go 
back even further than Wyeth’s. 

Merck Sharp & Dohme was started in 1818 
When a Swiss and an began mak- 
ing quinine in Philadelphia. Smith Kline 
& French began as a one-man (George K. 
Smith) drug shop in 1841. 

There are half a dozen more pharmaceu- 

firms around the Philadelphia area 
McNeal Laboratories and William H, Rorer, 
Inc., in Fort Washington; Vale Chemical Co. 
in Allentown; Win Laboratories in 
Myerstown; National Drug and S. F. Durst 
& Co. in Philadelphia. Together, the area’s 

turn out 20 percent of the Nation's 
drugs and do an important share of its 
Pharmaceutical research. 

These pharmaceutical houses employ 
about 15,000 persons and pay some $115 mil- 
lion in annual wages. They spend more 
than $50 million a year on research and sell 
about $400 million in drugs annually. 

In 1962, the U.S. prescription drug indus- 

spent 6270 million searching for new 
Medicines (only 1 out of 2,864 compounds 
tested becomes a marketable product) and 
Pennsylvania firms contributed one-fifth of 
is. 


However, the industry wasn't always. so 
ve. Research by American firms 
didn't go into high gear until World War I, 
When drugs from Germany were cut off. 
Although Sir Alexander Fleming in Eng- 
land developed penicillin, it was Wyeth that 
produced it. Smith Kline & French is 
& world leader in production of tranquilizers 
that have revolutionized treatment of mental 
ss. Major products of Merck Sharp & 
Dohme are used to reduce blood pressure, re- 
excess body fluids, and relieve arthritis. 
The life expectancy of a baby born in Phil- 
&delphia was 61 years back in 1934. Now it 
ls 70. What it will be in 1980, nobody knows. 
But the Greater Philadelphia drug industry 
Paii eye on your future, its mind on your 
th. 


The Hon. Charles B. Hoeven 


SPEECH 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, during the 
time when agriculture in the United 
States had its back to the wall, I think 
of LES HOEVEN as one of the men 
Who has saved our agriculture and helped 
develop it so that it is the wonder of the 

world, We have never heard 

LIE HoEvEN complain about the sur- 
Plus. He believes this surplus to be the 
breatest weapon in the fight for freedom 


and in the defense and strength of our 
Nation, 
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CHARLIE is from the great heartland of 
America, where people are still self- 
reliant, independent, and devoted to the 
free enterprise system. CHARLIE HOEVEN, 
here in the Congress, exemplified the very 
best in American traditions and ideals. 
He is a Christian gentleman, and al- 
though we will miss his service here, this 
Congress is a better body having known 
him and will always benefit from his 
leadership and example. 

I join his many colleagues in wishing 
for him every future success and much 
happiness. 


Press Veteran of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr, LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
celebrated columnist, Milburn P. Akers, 
editor of the Chicago Sun Times, was 
selected by the Chicago Press Veterans 
Association as the Press Veteran of the 
Year. He was honored at the annual 
banquet of the association, and presented 
a plaque descriptive of his long career in 
journalism for more than three decades, 

Robert Howard Springfield, corre- 
spondent of the Tribune, presented the 
plaque with the most precious compli- 
ment one newspaperman can pay to an- 
other He has been a good reporter 
through the years.” 

A recent series of articles treating with 
the critical east Asian problems con- 
fronting the United States in that the- 
ater of operations, were written by Edi- 
tor Akers. He viewed the situation from 
on the spot observation and study. His 
masterful treatment of the subject, both 
from the political and military aspects, 
were presented to the reader with clarity 
of thought and logical conclusions. He 
is to be complimented for his fairness in 
developing honest conclusions from basic 
facts. His judgment in these matters is 
unassailable. The accepted authorities 
on the critical Vietnam situation, both 
in the Pentagon, the State Department, 
and their assigned personnel at the the- 
ater of operations, have not questioned 
his findings. He is to be complimented 
for his efforts to acquaint the American 
people with the true facts and actual 
conditions to be met before success can 
be realized. 

Mayor Richard J. Daley of Chicago was 
warm in his compliments of the hon- 
ored guest—making reference to the 
Prominent role that Mr. Akers played 
as press secretary to the late Governor, 
Henry Horner, especially during his late 
illness. It was Mr. Akers who cham- 
Pioned his dying leader’s cause, press- 
wise, to the very end. 

Editor Akers, in graciously accepting 
the plaque, entered upon a most serious 
subject, the advance to maturity by the 
Chicago newspapers during his genera- 
tion in news work. It was both inter- 
esting and educational. His closing 
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statement was a summation of journal- 
istic philosophy. He said: 

The newspapers are only as good as their 
reporters, and it is my considered judgment, 
that Chicago today has the best reporters 
in the world. 


It can be truly said, that Milburn P. 
Akers enjoys the respect and admiration 
of the members of the press, those under 
his employ, the people of Chicago, the 
political, civic and business leaders of 
the community, and last but not least, 
his publisher, Marshall Field, Jr. May 
the Lord bless and guide his efforts to 
disseminate the written word in truth 
and with justice. 


A Critical Look at Urban Renewal by the 
Des Moines (Iowa) Register and Trib- 
une 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN KYL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article by Richard 
Wilson, chief of the Washington bu- 
reau, Cowles Publications. The article 
was published in the Des Moines (Iowa) 
Register and Tribune on September 27, 
1964. 

The article follows: 

A CRITICAL Loox AT URBAN RENEWAL 
(By Richard Wilson) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Everywhere that the 
urban renewal program has swept away 
square blocks of decrepit buildings people 
wonder what became of the former occu- 
pants. Obviously most of the former resi- 
dents could not afford quarters in the mod- 
ernistic high-rise apartments so typical of 
urban renewal projects. 

It is a mystery. Washington officials don't 
have a very clear idea of what happened to 
the occupants, whether they are better or 
worse off than before they received eviction 
notices. But it is clear that the very poor 
have been evicted to make way for the better 
off in one of the most curious and contro- 
versial of Federal aid programs. 

According to some estimates the projects 
now authorized, under construction or com- 
pleted will have displaced some 4 million 
people in major cities. This is about like 
transferring the entire metropolitan area of 
Detroit somewhere else. 

On the face of it urban renewal sounds 
like a good idea. The blighted city areas 
are depressing and hurt the pride of the city 
dweller who loves to show off his town. 
Some kind of order is brought into progress. 
Citizens look with awe and wonder at the 
glass, stone, and concrete buildings which 
have replaced slums, and some of them, 
provided they can pay high rents, move in. 

For 15 years, this program has been under- 
way. It has been examined in a very critical 
light in a book to be published next month 
under the respectable imprint of the Joint 
Center for Urban Studies of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and Harvard 
University. The analysis by Martin Ander- 
son is about as critical as a professorial tract 
can get, describing the program as a dismal 
failure which stands in sorry contrast to bet- 
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ter efforts by private enterprise guided solely 
by the demands of the free market rather 
than the esthetes of the urban renewal 
administration. 

RECOMMENDS ABANDONMENT 


Of course, urban renewal is a form of pri- 
vate enterprise. The Government subsidizes 
the razing of blighted areas for sale to private 
developers, who in turn develop it with Fed- 
eral financial help under the direction of a 
local agency. 

MIT and Harvard are sending the Anderson 
study to scores of prominent people in public 
life. Anderson's chief recommendation is 
the abandonment of the program after the 
completion of authorized projects. 

This study is being published at a good 
time because it is so evident that the Federal 
Government has prepared the ground for 
new advances into the fields of Government 
and local cooperation opened up by pro- 
grams like urban renewal. This has been one 
of the little noticed major trends initiated 
in the Kennedy administration and now to 
be carried farther in the Johnson administra- 
tion. President Johnson is much sold on 
the idea of new local-Federal cooperation. 

POWER CENTERS AROUND CITIES 


The trend is largely an outgrowth of the 
changed political structure of this country 
which now centers so much more strongly 


the U.S. Senate today is so much more “lib- 
eral” than the House of Representatives is 
that urban political pressure can be brought 
more directly on the election of two senators 
at large from a State than upon Congress- 
men elected from mixed urban-rural dis- 
tricts, or mainly rural districts. 

One of the surprises of the current Con- 
gress was the adoption of the mass transit 
bill to help cities solve the agonizing problem 
of getting people to and from work. This 
bill was adopted only by intense political 
pressure and logrolling. 

Only a short time before President Ken- 
nedy was killed, it has now been learned, 
he was discussing with his aids a new subur- 
ban program, which has not yet seen the 
light of day. The antipoverty program, 
which President Johnson later espoused, was 
under discussion concurrently and some of 
the President's aids thought there might be 
something inconsistent in an attack on pov- 
erty while at the same time programs were 
pushed for the more affluent suburbanites. 
But President Kennedy saw nothing incon- 
sistent in the two efforts. 

In fact, they are consistent in the sense 
that they are both part of the general trend 
toward attempts to solve urban problems 
through State, local, and Federal coopera- 
tion. This inevitably means the growth, 
and probably at a rapid rate, of Federal 
subsidization and a great increase in Fed- 
eral intervention in local affairs. Setting 
aside the question of whether or not this is 
desirable on general principle, does it work? 
Is it effective? Is it the best way to solve 
the problems of the cities? The urban re- 
newal program does not yet, in the opinion 
of some experts, give a favorable answer to 
these questions. 


Congressman James C. Cleveland 
Evaluates the 88th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, in 
the closing days of the 88th Congress, I 
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have read with much interest the numer- 
ous reviews and evaluations by many of 
my colleagues of this session’s accom- 
plishments. It appears to me that their 
practice of evaluating the work of Con- 
gress upon its conclusion, rendering an 
account of their stewardship, and hav- 
ing these printed at their own expense 
and mailed to their constituents, is com- 
mendable. To supplement the biweekly 
reports that I have sent to my own dis- 
trict for the past 2 years, I have decided 
to adopt this practice. 

A review of the 88th Congress, in which 
it has been my great good fortune to 
have represented the Second Congres- 
sional District of New Hampshire, is to 
recall great and historic events. The 
year 1963, particularly, is one that his- 
tory shall claim for all time. It was a 
year of sorrow, but hope. 

1963— YEAR OF SORROW 


The milestones of that year’s sorrows 
were many. In New Hampshire, the 
tragedy of the Thresher was a grim re- 
minder of the cold war. All Christians 
and the entire world mourned the pass- 
ing of Pope John XXIII whose efforts on 
behalf of Christian unity, as a meaning- 
ful foundation for peace, brightened the 
prospects of humanity. But, perhaps the 
sorrows of 1963 can best be recaptured 
by recalling the anguish of three widows, 
Jasqueline Kennedy, Mrs. Medgar Evers, 
and Madam Nu. The unfortunate events 
that made these ladies widows are too 
wellknown to recount in detail, but 
certainly, in varying degrees, they sym- 
bolize the year and the era. For 1963 
was the year when racial discord erupted 
in the United States. It was the year 
when the grim cold war between com- 
munism and democracy flared into the 
dirty, hot war in Vietnam. But above all, 
it was the year marked by the deter- 
mined efforts of men of good wiil to bring 
about peace and understanding, not only 
at home, but throughout the world. 

SEEDS OF HOPE 


So if 1963, the first year of the 88th 
Congress, was marked by sorrow, it was 
also a year in which were sown the seeds 
of hope. Of the many complex issues 
that face us today—at home and 
abroad—certainly the central issue and 
the all-pervading one, is the issue of war 
and peace. All thoughtful Americans 
share an abiding aspiration for effective 
and realistic steps toward peace and a 
meaningful reduction of world tensions. 
In Milford, N.H., in a Memorial Day ad- 
dress delivered in May 1963, I expressed 
my own convictions this way: 

We must not let our aspirations for peace 
be interpreted, as they have in the past, as 
weakness. Nor can we permit firmness to 
develop into unbridled belligerency. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt expressed this well. We 
should speak softly and carry a big stick.” 
If we are to preserve peace, we must maintain 
a posture of unquestionable strength and 
firmness. History shows clearly that weak- 
ness and indecision invite attack and lead 
to war. On the other hand, we must strong- 
ly support the UN. in spite of inadequacies. 
We must strive for a workable test ban treaty 
and have an Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. 

SUPPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

Since that speech, I have continued my 

support of the United Nations by both 
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speeches and votes on the floor of the 
House. I also voted to continue the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
Although as a Congressman I did not 
have an opportunity to vote on the nu- 
clear test ban treaty, I felt the matter to 
be of such importance that in one of my 
biweekly Washington Reports, I spec- 
ifically stated that had I been given the 
opportunity to do so, I would have voted 
for the treaty. 

In speaking of steps toward peace 
and hope in the first year of the 88th 
Congress, I would like to emphasize the 
word seeds.“ In New Hampshire, we 
know well that seeds, when sown, do not 
spring into full flower immediately and 
that they do not bear fruit without 
thought, patience, and a great deal of 
hard work. It is immensely important 
that we remember this and do not fall 
prey to wishful thinking that the struggle 
for peace has been won. Nor should we 
forget that peace is the ultimate reward 
bestowed only on those who fully ap- 
preciate it and who in all ways are pre- 
pared to sacrifice to preserve it. 

In a speech which I made on the floor 
of the House on United Nations Day last 
year, in which I pledged my support of 
the U.N., I made a point which should 
be repeated here. The U.N., being an 
organization of men, can hardly be ex- 
pected to be perfect. Some criticism of 
that body comes from people who expect 
too much of it, just as some people expect 
too much of their schools or their church- 
es, or even their legislative bodies. After 
all, we are all human. Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk wrote me a warm let- 
ter of appreciation in response to my 
speech. He expressed his wholehearted 
agreement with my observations that the 
U.N. is a proven step toward the sensible 
solution of the great problems of war 
and peace. Improvements in that orga- 
nization are needed, however, and cer- 
tainly its costs should be fairly shared. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM—NOT OBSTRUCTION 


There is a disturbing tendency today 
to confuse constructive criticism with 
obstructionism. This point is worth re- 
peating now, because so often the tend- 
ency to confuse constructive criticism 
with obstructionism defeats the purposes 
of democracy, which is, after all, based 
on a free exchange of ideas and honest 
debate. With emotionally charged is- 
sues, such as war and peace, or civil 
rights, or poverty, or foreign aid, this 
tendency often results in total cleavage- 
Too frequently, if one does not embrace 
each and every suggestion of those who 
have preempted some special area of en- 
deavor, one is considered to be against 
the proponents and, of course, against 
the noble principles for which they 
stand. As I pointed out just the other 
day here in the House, in commenting 
on the excessive mis representations be- 
ing resorted to in the present presiden- 
tial campaign, an important issue today 
is whether or not we as a nation are 
maintaining the integrity of our deci- 
sionmaking techniques. i 
88TH CONGRESS HAS ESTABLISHED A CONSTRUC- 

TIVE RECORD 


As one who prefers to accentuate the 
positive, I have noted with understand- 
able pride and pleasure the near unanim- 
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ity of opinion to the effect that the 
88th Congress has compiled a commend- 
able record of accomplishment. To be 
candid, I must confess that some of the 
Measures which we have passed that my 
colleagues have pointed to with pride, are 
ones that I have voted against. Exam- 
ples of such measures are the wheat-cot- 
ton bill, the food stamp bill, mass tran- 
sit, the poverty bill, the Area Redevelop- 
Ment Agency, acccelerated public works, 
and I am on record, in committee, as 
having opposed Appalachia. I opposed 
these measures because they did not con- 
form to my standards of budgetary re- 
straint and because of potential waste, 
excessive duplication, and general in- 
adequacy. When I voted for the tax 
cut but against increases in the national 
debt, and against congressional pay in- 
Creases, I did so with the thought that 
fiscal restraint would have to be rigidly 
adhered to by the Federal Government 
in order to avoid the ravages of inflation. 
For this reason, it is interesting to me to 
Note that Appalachia, the Area Redevel- 
Opment Agency, and accelerated public 
Works have not been brought to the 
House for final action. In my opinion, 
this is tacit admission that these pro- 
Posals were seriously lacking in merit. 
But as I have stated, the 88th Congress 
has established a constructive record 
and most of its finest accomplishments 
enjoyed broad bipartisan backing and 
received my own active and energetic 
Support. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

The accomplishments of the 88th Con- 

gress in foreign affairs and in a mean- 

ul reduction in world tensions have 
unfortunately been tarnished by the ad- 
Ministration’s failure to maintain a truly 
bipartisan foreign policy. In times of 
Crisis, all Americans will rally behind 
their administration, as indeed Congress 
did at the height of the Cuban missile 
Crisis, and again by unanimous vote when 
this House placed its stamp of approval 

August 7 on the administration’s 
actions in the Gulf of Tonkin. 

But the Republican leadership is not 
being fully consulted on important mat- 

, and our foreign affairs are in re- 
8rettable disarray. Following adminis- 
tration insistence last December that 
Wheat sales to Russia could be financed 

tax-supported dollars through the 
rt-Import Bank, the divisions 
among our allies became painfully ob- 
Vious. These ordinarily friendly coun- 
stepped up their trade with Cuba 
and other Communist nations. France 
Went even further along its own path. 
Situation in South Vietnam con- 
ued to deteriorate, and throughout the 
World, Communist-inspired trouble spots 
flared anew. 

Against such a background, to have 
the Secretary of State appear before the 
Platform committee of the Democratic 

ational Convention for the first time in 

tory emphasizes anew the need for re- 
totablishing a bipartisan approach to 
oreign affairs. 

For my own part, I have fully sup- 
Ported the foreign aid programs of this 
in tration after sensible reductions 
= budgetary requests were made. More 

Mains to be done. In my opinion, 
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there is presently an overemphasis on 
economic aid as compared with tech- 
nical assistance, educational assistance, 
Peace Corps programs, and other people- 
to-people and privately financed pro- 
grams. I think economic aid should be 
confined to situations where there is a 
real need that otherwise cannot be met 
and where there is a fair chance of en- 
couraging local initiative. Economic aid 
poured in at the top too often stays at 
the top, fails to attain its intended goal, 
and only serves to enrich already wealthy 
and undemocratic ruling classes. 

FOREIGN TRADE—GOOD OR BAD? 


Closely related to our conduct of for- 
eign affairs is the matter of foreign trade. 
Generally speaking, I am in favor of a 
national policy which will foster and in- 
crease healthy and fairly competitive 
foreign trade. If this is properly done, it 
will strengthen our economy, strengthen 
our foreign policy, and further reduce 
world tension. This laudable odjective, 
however, cannot be accomplished at 
breakneck speed or by sacrificing entire 
domestic industries on such an altar. 

As I have stated many times on the 
floor of this House, our tariff structure 
should be reformed to refiect wage dif- 
ferentials between the various foreign 
nations with whom we compete and 
trade. If this is not done, it will serve 
only to place our own industry at an 
unfair disadvantage and it will retard 
the advance of wages in countries with 
whom we trade. Also, our tariff struc- 
ture should be reformed to refiect and 
take into account, subsidies—direct or in- 
direct—given by foreign governments to 
their industries who export to the United 
States. 

My experience with the problem of for- 
eign imports has also led me to believe 
that the Department of State is not ade- 
quately situated or equipped to deal with 
this problem, and that primary respon- 
sibility for it might well be placed in 
the Department of Commerce or another 
Government agency. 

IMPACT OF IMPORTS ON NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SOBERING 

The impact of foreign imports on my 
own congressional district is sobering. 
The shoe industry, the electronics in- 
dustry, and the ball-bearing industry 
are among examples of those businesses 
which are faced with an accelerating 
flood of foreign imports that has far ex- 
ceeded expectations or the reasonable 
requirements of expanding foreign trade. 

Even worse is the plight of the wool 
manufacturer. More than 30 plants in 
the United States have been closed in the 
last 2 years, with 6,000 jobs down the 
drain in spite of the almost unbelievable 
fact that this administration solemnly 
promised quantitative restrictions on 
wool imports more than 3 years ago. This 
same promise was made to the powerful 
cotton interests and was kept, with the 
passage of the wheat-cotton bill, giving 
the cotton textile industry a subsidy in 
excess of $200 million a year. The fact 
that the promise to the wool manufac- 
turers has not been kept—presumably 
because of their political impotence—has 
been a distressing revelation to me and 
raises the fundamental question as to 
whether or not people can believe in and 
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trust their own Government. Just a few 
weeks ago the closing of a J. P. Stevens 
mill in Lisbon Falls, Maine, the second 
wool mill closing in that town this year, 
etched with tragic and shattering impact 
the enormity of this bad faith. I am 
encouraged, though hesitantly so, by the 
fact that this administration just recent- 
ly repeated its promise to the wool indus- 
try, and I can only hope that this time 
the promise will be kept before more fac- 
tories close. 
CIVIL RIGHTS 
The most significant bill enacted by 
both branches of the 88th Congress was 
the civil rights bill. Having introduced 
meaningful civil rights legislation my- 
self prior to the introduction by the ad- 
ministration of its civil rights bill, and 
having done so with the hope that this 
matter could be handled on a bipartisan 
manner, it has been disappointing to me 
to find the laudable objectives of this 
legislation enmeshed in politics. The 
legislation which we finally enacted, how- 
ever, is meaningful and should be given 
a full opportunity to be tested. It is 
unfortunate that many people in this 
country labor under the illusion that the 
mere passage of a law will settle com- 
plex problems. The civil rights problem 
eventually will have to be solved in the 
minds and hearts of men. But, hope- 
fully, the enactment of this legislation 
will remove the problem from the streets 
and place it in the courts. Impressive 
progress will be made by voluntary com- 
pliance with the new law if the role of 
the demagog can also be diminished. 
If the American tradition of fair play and 
tolerance can be allowed full rein, then 
there is hope this this important legis- 
lation will be a successful milestone in 
mankind’s long struggle for freedom and 
equality of opportunity. 
TAX CUT 


Congress passed in 1964 an $11.5 bil- 

lion tax cut which I supported after the 
administration agreed to a Republican 
recommendation that a reduction be 
made in the Federal budget first before 
the tax cut would go into effect. 
As a Republican, I favor tax cuts. 
Historically, the Republican Party has 
believed that high taxes stifle our Na- 
tion’s economic growth. Since the turn 
of the century major tax cuts have been 
made 8 times in 34 years of Republican 
administrations compared with only 3 
times in 30 years of Democratic admin- 
istrations. 

But, as a Republican I also feel a tax 
cut should be coupled with budgetary re- 
straint, because otherwise continued 
high Federal spending with reduced tax 
revenue means greater inflationary def- 
icits. When the administration brought 
out the tax cut for House action, it re- 
fused to adopt the Republican proposal 
that the tax cut be coupled with a budget 
request limited to $98 billion or less for 
the following year. In the face of the 
administration’s unwillingness to balance 
a tax cut with a needed cut in Federal 
spending, I voted against the tax cut bill 
in September 1963. Thereafter, the 
forces of economy in the House and Sen- 
ate trimmed more than $6 billion off 
last year's budget before we adjourned 
Christmas eve. Then last January the 
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administration did an about-face. They 
acceded to the Republican economy pro- 
posal and offered a budgetary request 
this year of $97.9 billion. This broke the 
lobjam in the Senate, and upon return 
of the tax cut bill to the House in im- 
proved form, I voted for it. 

My constituents should be warned, 
however, that for some of them, the tax 
cut will prove to be illusory because with- 
holding rates were lowered at a greater 
rate than the actual tax cut for 1964. 
This means that next April, some tax- 
payers who rely upon the withholding 
system to pay their taxes will have to pay 
an additional tax. 

ADDITIONAL TAX CUT VOTES 


As one who believes in tax cuts and 
tax reforms as the only sensible ways to 
stimulate the private sector of the econ- 
omy and to create more jobs, I would 
also like to point out that I voted in 

and also again in 1964 against a 
of wartime excise taxes which 
the administration successfully insisted 
on retaining at the expense of the Ameri- 


luxury taxes represent for consumers a 
discriminatory charge against many 
items such as airplane travel, telephone 
service, and even lady’s handbags— 
hardly a luxury to women. 

I sponsored legislation to permit tax 
deductions for hardpressed parents 
sending their children to college, and was 
keenly disappointed that this proposal 
was killed in the Senate, the killing votes 
being cast by Senators of the majority 
party who had themselves sponsored and 
introduced such legislation. Other bills 
introduced by me would have reformed 
our tax structure by depreciating prop- 
erty more equitably and reasonably, tax- 
ing more fairly shares in mutual funds, 
and providing tax reserve deductions for 
recreational enterprises subject to losses 
from inclement weather. 

In considering the tax record of the 
88th Congress, it should be remembered 
that in addition to the Republican record 
during the last 64 years of cutting taxes 
eight times as compared to only three 
times under the Democrats, Republicans 
have raised taxes only twice compared 
to 13 raises in taxes under Democrats. 
During this same time Republicans have 
balanced the budget 22 times; the Demo- 
crats only 3 times. 


EDUCATION 


Education benefited by several impor- 
tant new assists from Congress, all of 
which I strongly supported. Colleges 
were made eligible to receive construc- 
tion grants and loans for classrooms, 
labs, and other academic facilities un- 
der the 3-years, $1.2 billion higher Edu- 
cation Facilities Act. This measure was 
of critical importance since college at- 
tendance is jumping an estimated 94 per- 
cent between 1960 and 1970. While the 
program provides needed funds to col- 
leges, the act wisely requires that schools 
themselves undertake a share of the costs 
of new construction. The Federal Gov- 
ernment thus provides an incentive for 
educational expansion without taking 
over local responsibility. 
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Seeking to meet the acute needs for 
new job skills in this fast changing tech- 
Nological age, Congress enacted an ad- 
ditional $958. million Vocational Train- 
ing Act providing an improved and ex- 
panded program of vocational training 
in high schools across the country. And 
new amendments to the Manpower 
Training and Development Act will pro- 
vide important job training to jobless 
youths and workers needing new skills. 
Passage of this legislation was vital to 
help meet the problems of job obsole- 
scence and technological unemployment 
created by automation. 

HEALTH EDUCATION 


The Health Professions Assistance Act 
provides $175 million in matching grants 
over a 3-year period for the construction 
or improvement of medical, dental, and 
related schools. A loan program of $30.7 
million is provided to assist medical and 
dental students in completing their edu- 
cation. Since the United States is not 
graduating nearly enough doctors, den- 
tists, and medical personnel to meet the 
needs of its growing population, this leg- 
islation is necessary to help our Nation 
maintain high standards of medical care 
in the years ahead. Unfortunately, the 
legislation did not include a proposed 
plan of partial forgiveness of student 
loans to doctors and dentists who agree 
to practice in rural areas—where the 
need for medical personnel is greatest. 
Senator Corron and I later introduced 
this plan as a separate bill and although 
it passed the Senate, it was narrowly 
defeated in the House. 

The Nurse Training Act provides 
grants for the improvement and expan- 
sion of nursing schools and establishes 
traineeships and student loan funds for 
nursing students. This program was de- 
signed to combat a severe shortage of 
nurses both at the present time and in 
the years ahead. 

EDUCATION KEY TO ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Additional student loan funds were au- 
thorized in legislation to extend and ex- 
pand the National Defense Education Act 
which also increased funds for science, 
mathematics, and foreign language 
training programs, and for school coun- 
seling services. New summer training 
programs were provided for teachers of 
English and social science. 

Local school aid was continued to areas 
having high Federal employment. New 
and expanded aid was given for the im- 
provement and construction of libraries. 

My support of these programs in edu- 
cation is based on a deep-seated convic- 
tion that in this fast changing world we 
cannot afford to allow our progress to be 
impeded by lack of learning and skilled 
personnel. These programs will help in 
the battle against unemployment and 
assist the meaningful economic develop- 
ment of our country. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


Social security benefits were raised 5 
percent and extended to cover more peo- 
ple by the House of Representatives— 
only to be killed by the Senate which 
under administration pressure insisted 
on tying medicare to social security. Mil- 
lions of older persons were thus denied 
the needed and promised increases in 
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social security necessary to compensate 
for the drop in vaiue of pensions over the 
last 5 years caused by inflationary rises 
in the cost of living. The administra- 
tion's adamant insistence on social secu- 
rity-financed medicare killed the social 
security bill, modest as it was. Thus we 
have the somewhat sorry spectacle of a 
Congress, which voted itself a fat pay 
increase, refusing to recognize the needs 
of older citizens. Older people have been 
repeatedly told by all responsible leaders 
here in Washington that social security 
benefits would be increased. This is an- 
other broken promise. It raises anew 
what I consider to be a basic issue of 
today—can people trust in and believe 
their own Government. 
MEDICARE 

If partial hospital care financed 
through social security is ever adopted, 
coverage and benefits will be rapidly ex- 
panded at least every 2 years. Person- 
ally, I think that the Kerr-Mills bill, 
which I have supported, is a better solu- 
tion to the problem, as it is based on Fed- 
eral-State partnership and limits its 
benefits to those who need them. One 
possible compromise is to increase social 
security benefits to permit the purchase 
of special insurance which would be 
handled by private insurance companies 
under suitable Government sponsorship. 
Another possible solution would be to 
allow tax deductions for the purchase of 
old age medical and hospital insurance. 
As people live longer and as medical 
expenses increase, the one thing that 
everybody agrees on is that the general 
problem is one that must be met. To me, 
it is unfortunate, however, that there 
isn’t more emphasis being placed on the 
good news that people are living longer 
thanks to the marvelous achievements of 
science and the medical professions. 

CONSERVATION AND RECREATION 


Significant advances were made by 
Congress in the field of conservation. 
Our fast-growing population and com- 
mercial development threaten the pres- 
ervation of our natural resources and 
create mew demands for recreational 
areas. Under the wilderness bill, 9 mil- 
lion acres of mountains, forests, and 
streams will be forever protected in a 
natural and undisturbed state as in the 
days when the Indian roamed this con- 
tinent. With the approval of Congress, 
additional acres can be added to the sys- 
tem during the next 10 years. In New 
Hampshire, we are fortunate to have in- 
cluded in the wilderness system the only 
area in the Northeast—the 5,400-acre 
Great Gulf wild area in the White Moun- 
tains. 

Designed to insure the acquisition of 
needed land for recreation at a time 
when available land is fast disappearing, 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Act establishes a systematic means of fi- 
nancing State and Federal land pur- 
chases for new parks. The proceeds 
from motorboat fuel taxes, Federal park 
and recreation area admission fees, and 
sales of surplus Federal land will be col- 
lected into a land acquisition fund that 
will be partly distributed to States in the 
form of matching funds and partly made 
available to the Federal Government. 
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New Hampshire, because of its large 
number of out-of-State visitors, will par- 
ticularly benefit from these funds. 

Legislation was also passed establish- 
ing water resource centers at our State 
universities, and several new Federal 
Park areas were authorized. My bill to 
make Sculptor Augustus Saint-Gaudens’ 
home in Cornish, N.H., a national his- 
toric site, the first in New Hampshire, 
Was enacted into law. 

The record of the 88th Congress for 
conservation is so good that many per- 
Sons have called this the “Conservation 
Congress.” 


As Secretary of Interior Stewart Udall . 


expressed it in a personal note to me last 
September: : 
Glad to note your strong interest in, and 
Support for, conservation. Thanks to peo- 
ple like you it's been a great year for the 
Out of doors. 
HOUSING 


The Congress passed a housing bill, 
with my support, which extended for 1 
year FHA, urban renewal, public hous- 
ing, and other similar programs. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
Was given authority to insure one-family 
homes up to $30,000 instead of the cur- 
Tent $25,000. The legislation also pro- 
Vided for construction of special housing 
for the elderly, funds for urban plan- 
ning grants, and open-space grants for 
Parks and recreational facilities within 

areas. 

Urban renewal has often in the past 
involved the complete destruction of 
Whole areas in our cities without a dis- 
criminate attempt to preserve and re- 
Store salvageable buildings. Thus, I was 
Particularly pleased to see included in 
the bill a Republican proposal for low- 
interest loans to property owners in 
Urban renewal areas to help these owners 
Tehabilitate their property and thereby 
avoid costly and wasteful total demoli- 
tion and reconstruction. 

VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Americans have long believed that the 
men who have defended this country in 
Wartime deserve the protection of pen- 
Sion programs if they are in financial 
Needs. Congress enacted legislation to 

and liberalize the non-service- 
Connected pension program for veterans 
because so many veterans and their 
Widows are caught in the tragic squeeze 
between rising costs and static income. 

e new pension law, in addition to 
Taising pensions for low-income veterans 
and their widows, allows new exclusions 
from income in determining pension 
eligibility. For example, it provides that 
& veteran or his widow may exclude as 
income, 10 percent of the total social 

payments received in a year. 
All of the wife's earned income can be 
excluded, instead of only the first $1,200 
Of her income. It increases the addi- 
tional allowance for aid and attendance 
Cases from $70 to $100 a month, and 
provides an increase of $35 a month 
any veteran who is permanently dis- 
abled. A limited 1-year reopening of 
National service life insurance is per- 
mitted. This legislation largely included 
the same language of two bills I had 
introduced on veterans’ pensions and 
National service life insurance. 
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A new veterans’ nursing care Dill 
passed by Congress provides for at least 
4,000 nursing care beds in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals, private nursing 
care for veterans who have exhausted 
their hospital benefits, and matching 
grants for the construction of nursing 
care facilities in State old soldiers’ 
homes. 

WILLEY BILL PASSED 

Congress enacted a legislative proposal 
of mine to correct an inequity in the 
granting of pensions to Congressional 
Medal of Honor winners. My bill, which 
was enacted into law at the last minute, 
permits veterans who won the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor at a time when 
their country was not engaged in a de- 
clared war, to receive the monthly pen- 
sion received by all other holders of our 
Nation’s highest honor. My particular 
interest in this bill arose from the case 
of Charles H. Willey, of Penacook, who 
received his Congressional Medal of 
Honor for heroism during the Santo 
Domingo Insurrection. Only 17 people 
are similarly situated. Of interest to 
New Hampshire is the fact that several 
of them received their medals for brav- 
ery during the Squalus rescue operation 
off the Isle of Shoals near Portsmouth, 
NA. 

CONGRESSIONAL PAY RAISE 

The $556.8 million Federal pay raise 
included a hike in congressional salaries 
of $7,500 and also large boosts in salaries 
to top officials, but it provided only small 
increases for lower paid Government 
employees. Although these raises were 
defensible, I could not in good conscience 
support such an inflationary increase 
in the cost of the Federal Government 
at a time when labor and business were 
being asked to hold the line on wages 
and prices, when the budget was un- 
balanced, and when the threat of in- 
flation was haunting the Nation’s econ- 
omy. When I voted for the tax cut, I did 
so with the pledge that I would vote 
against all costly programs unless ab- 
solutely necessary. 

EQUAL PAY FOR WOMEN 

Significant and long overdue legisla- 
tion was enacted by Congress to grant 
women employees equal rights with men. 
The Equal Pay Act amends the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act to require that em- 
ployers engaged in interstate commerce 
grant equal pay “for equal work on jobs 
the performance of which requires equal 
effort and responsibility, and which are 
performed under similar working condi- 
tions.” In other words, it requires that 
no employee can be paid a wage rate less 
than that given to another doing the 
same work because of his or her sex, 

HEALTH 

Mental illness and retardation is our 
Nation's greatest health problem. Con- 
gress enacted legislation authorizing 
grants to aid in the construction of facil- 
ities for research and treatment of the 
mentally ill and retarded, to help con- 
struct community health centers, and to 
train teachers for mentally retarded and 
handicapped children. 

To meet the general shortage of hos- 
pital space, the Hill-Burton program of 
hospital construction aid was extended 
and improved. 
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FINE ARTS 

A National Council on the Arts was 
established by Congress which wisely 
recognized that the problems and needs 
of maintaining the arts in our country 
should be studied. Consisting of a Chair- 
man and 24 members appointed by the 
President, the Council will make recom- 
mendations on how the United States 
can strengthen and support its vital re- 
source, the arts. The John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts in Wash- 
ington, D.C. was approved, and I was 
happy to vote for it because it will bene- 
ficially enhance the cultural prestige of 
our Nation's Capital. Successful enact- 
ment of my bill establishing Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens’ home, near Cornish, 
N.H., as a national historic site gave a 
fitting tribute to one of America’s great- 
est sculptors. Students of art and the 
general public are now assured of always 
having the opportunity of visiting and 
studying the home and studios of Saint- 
Gaudens with their notable collection of 
his sculpture. 

ATTENDANCE 

The two sessions of the 88th Congress 
were among the longest in our history. 
Of 256 rollcalls in our first session, I 
missed but one. This year, however, 
largely as a result of being in New Hamp- 
shire to vote in the presidential primary, 
I missed 6 of the 272 rolicalls. 

BIPARTISAN SUPPORT 

I received one of the highest Republi- 
can scores last year in either House or 
Senate for bipartisan support of legis- 

„lation before the U.S. Congress accord- 
ing to the Congressional Quarterly. My 
score of 95 percent was equaled by only 
three other Republican Representatives. 
The study of bipartisan voting by the 
noted independent research journal was 
designed to reveal how often a majority 
of voting Democrats agreed with a ma- 
jority of voting Republicans. The study 
was based on 61 rolicall votes of the 
House on which a majority of both 
parties agreed. Republicans and Demo- 
crats each voted with bipartisan ma- 
ais an average of 71 percent of the 

e. 

Legislation which is good for the coun- 
try receives support from both Republi- 
cans and Democrats. I am pleased to be 
recognized for having supported such 
measures last year. This has not kept 
me from constructively and vigorously 
opposing bad legislation which I will 
continue to do. 

CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 


Congressional reform has been a prin- 
cipal interest of mine. Unfortunately 
the majority leadership has been un- 
willing to push for any real reforms in 
the legislative process. Congress is in 
danger of losing touch with the Ameri- 
can people it represents. One reform 
would be the speeded up schedule of bills 
for congressiona] consideration to allow 
Members of Congress to finish up their 
business in Washington earlier in the 
year and to have time to return to their 
districts to consult and keep in touch 
with citizens. Another needed reform 
would be the increasing of minority 
staffing on House and Senate committees. 
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MINORITY STAFFING 

One of the major problems of effective 
government that I have been concerned 
with is the lack of staff assistance avail- 
able to the minority party in Congress. 
The committee work of Congress requires 
legislative staff research to help legisla- 
tors to gather information and to study 
and prepare legislation. Staff members 
appointed by the majority party, how- 
ever, outnumber minority staff members 
in the House 10 to 1 although the actual 
party division of Congressmen is 3 to 2. 
Some committees have no staff members 
responsible to the minority. The mi- 
nority party is, therefore, handicapped 
in analyzing legislation proposed by the 
majority and in drafting appropriate al- 
ternative legislation. Such a condition 
seriously weakens our two-party system. 

I was appointed to a special Republi- 
can conference committee on minority 
staffing to study this problem and to 
work for an improvement of the situa- 
tion. 

Last spring I wrote an article for the 
George Washington Law Review on the 
question of minority staffing and in my 
discussion of staffing abuses, I mentioned 
abuses on the House Public Works Com- 
mittee, which focused national attention 
of this vital issue. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT RESEARCH 

Science has received high priority from 
Congress. Our Nation continued its ex- 
ploration of space with the Ranger 
probes of the moon which provided val- 
uable information for an eventual 
manned flight to the moon. More than 
$15 billion a year in Federal funds are 
being spent on scientific research and 
development. To evaluate our Nation’s 
Government-supported science program, 
the House of Representatives established 
a Select Committee on Government Re- 
search. I was 1 of 9 Congressmen se- 
lected to serve on this important com- 
mittee, We have held hearings, made 
investigations, and issued several pre- 
liminary reports recommending basic 
changes in the Federal Government's 
handling of scientific research and de- 
velopment. Serving under Congressman 
Cart ELLIOTT, the distinguished father 
of the National Defense Education Act,” 
has been a great experience for a junior 
Congressman, It is a matter of regret 
that he will not return next year. Iam 
proud of a recent letter from Congress- 
man ELLIOTT in which he thanked me for 
expressing this thought and concluded 
by saying to me: 

I go with the firm conviction that as long 
us Americans elect to Congress men like you, 
our basic institutions will be safe and our 
system will continue sound. 

ACCELERATED PUBLIC WORKS 
When the administration got Congress. 
to approve the accelerated public works 
program in 1962, this program was held 
out as a means of reducing unemploy- 
ment, with a special appeal to areas of 
high unemployment and to communities 
which wanted Federal help in construct- 
ing local projects. In 1963 the adminis- 
tration successfully pushed through a 
$450 million increase in funds for ac- 
celerated public works despite the fact 
that the program had had no apprecia- 
ble effect on reducing unemployment. 
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Much of the limited employment the ad- 
ditional funds would create would be in 
trades, in which evidence indicated there 
was no shortage of work. There would 
be no lasting benefit to the unskilled and 
semiskilled workers who constituted the 
hard core of the unemployed. 
POVERTY BILL 

The poverty bill, so-called, was passed 
although the measure was opposed by 
those of us who felt that it oversimpli- 
fied the problems of the poor and was a 
hastily conceived, politically motivated, 
and unsound means of fighting poverty. 
Having an initial cost of almost $1 bil- 
lion, the poverty program will involve a 
variety of different activities. A Job 
Corps“ will establish urban training cen- 
ters and conservation camps for 40,000 
unemployed youth at a cost of $190 mil- 
lion for the first year. A work-train- 
ing” program, intended to permit young 
people to remain in schools or to increase 
their employability, will provide jobs for 
enrollees at a first year cost of $150 mil- 
lion. These two programs for young 
people will at best largely duplicate pro- 
visions of the existing Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act and the Voca- 
tional Education Act, and at worse will 
offer useless and costly make-work that 
will not improve the employability of 
young people or their chances of future 
success. 

Other features of the poverty program 
include a “work-study” plan costing 
$72.5 million which will give federally 
financed jobs to needy college students 
despite the fact that Federal loans are 
now available to college students under 
the National Defense Education Act. 
“Community-action” programs will sub- 
sidize public and private projects on the 
local level to attack poverty, but no 


standards or criteria are established for 


the plan and the Federal Government is 
given sweeping authority to approve or 
reject any project as it wishes. The re- 
maining items of the poverty program 
grant forgiveable loans to poor farmers, 
work experience for unemployed fathers, 
and employment and investment incen- 
tives for businesses hiring the hard-core 
unemployed. These items also either 
largely duplicate existing Federal pro- 
grams or, in the case of farm and busi- 
ness loans, establish somewhat unreal- 
istic conditions for the granting of Fed- 
eral loans. 

Perhaps most objectionable about the 
legislation is that it almost totally by- 
passes the States in favor of setting up 
a new all-powerful Federal bureaucracy 
to run the program. A Republican- 
sponsored alternative program enlisting 
joint Federal-State cooperation to fight 
poverty, which I supported, was defeated. 
At a time when the Federal Government 
is spending $32 billion and all levels of 
government plus private groups are 
spending $100 billion to prevent and al- 
leviate poverty, it seems unwise to add a 
new bureaucratic layer to the Federal 
Government authorized to spend even 
more money. A coordination and modifi- 
cation of existing Government programs 
would appear more sensible and effective. 
After this program was adopted, how- 
ever, I felt this new legislation should at 
least be given a fair chance and voted 
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for funds to finance it. Although such a 
vote could be construed as a vote for the 
poverty bill, I wish to make my position 
against the poverty bill quite clear. 


APPALACHIA 


The administration succeeded in get- 
ting its billion-dollar-plus Appalachian 
regional development bill through the 
Senate. However, in the House the ma- 
jority leadership did not even bring the 
bill to the floor of the House for a vote 
because of its shortcomings. The pro- 
posal is designed to develop the Appala- 
chian area in 11 States. As a member of 
the House Public Works Committee 
which considered the bill, I opposed the 
measure because it would provide prefer- 
ential treatment for one region of the 
United States and thereby discriminate 
against all other areas of the Nation 
which have equal or greater unemploy- 
ment and lack of economic development. 
The bill fails to set standards and lacks 
justification for all of the named coun- 
ties, many of which are economically 
prosperous, to receive Federal grants un- 
der the program. The Federal Govern- 
ment has veto power over all phases of 
the program and consequently can by- 
pass almost entirely State and local 
agencies. The $840 million highway pro- 
gram, almost 85 percent of the proposed 
expenditure under the bill, is particularly 
discriminatory against other portions of 
the country in authorizing an additional 
highway program for the Appalachian 
region almost as large as the entire an- 
nual program for Federal-aid highway 
construction. My chief objection to the 
Appalachian proposal is the vast sums of 
money that will be diverted to that area 
for highways when parts of my district 
are sorely in need of better roads. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 


As is the case with most proposals, 
there is, of course, some merit in the Area 
Redevelopment Administration. My 
decision to vote against it was based on 
evidence of waste and inefficiency, since 
supported by highly critical reports by 
the Comptroller General. The fact that 
the Area Redevelopment Administration 
funds have built shoeshops, tissue mills, 
pulpmills, and plywood plants in the 
West that compete with hard-pressed 
New Hampshire industries, reinforces 
my opposition. The fact the administra- 
tion did not bring this measure to the 
floor of the House for a vote again after 
its first defeat apparently supports the 
prevailing belief that the proposal, as 
now drafted, is seriously lacking in merit. 

DEFICITS AND UNBALANCED BUDGETS 

In 27 of the past 33 years we have had 
Federal deficits. We have had a deficit 
each year during this administration as 
the Federal Government has spent an 
average of $14 million a day more than 
it has collected in revenue. The current 
budget plans a $4.9 billion deficit. De- 
spite cutting of the President's budget 
by Congress, we still continue to operate 
in the red. 

The national debt steadily rises and 
now amounts to an obligation of $5,042 
on every family in the Nation with each 
family paying an average of $232 in 
yearly interest charges. Nonproductive 
interest on the national debt comes to 
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$11 billion, the next largest single ex- 
pense of the Federal Government after 
national defense. 

Six times in the past 2 years the admin- 
Astration has had Congress raise the 
temporary debt limit from $285 billion 
on up to $324 billion. I opposed each of 
these moves, because { felt that some 
limit should compel the Federal Govern- 
ment to reduce spending and to live 
within its means—particularly during 
these times of relative prosperity. Con- 
tinued deficits perilously weaken the dol- 
lar and undermine our strength in the 
world. 

BILLS I INTRODUCED- 

During my first term in Congress I was 
fortunate to have six of my legislative 
Proposals enacted into law. 

Successful legislation enacted into law 
included the establishment of the St. 
Gaudens home near Cornish, N.H., as a 
National historic site; the reinstatement 
of Walter Sowa, Jr., in the Naval Acad- 
emy after the disappearance of a tempo- 
rary hearing impairment; the creation 
of the Norwich, Vt.-Hanover, N.H., joint 
School district; the awarding of high 
military decorations to Armed Forces 
Personnel engaged in armed conflict dur- 
ing peacetime such as in South Vietnam 
today; the granting of a pension to a 
Small group of peacetime Medal of Hon- 
or winners now excluded from receiving 


the granting of loans to optometry 
Students. 

The bill raising veterans’ pensions 
which passed Congress incorporated 
Most features of a measure I had intro- 
duced, providing for increased pensions 
and exclusion of various sources of in- 
Come from counting against the pension. 
Also included in the final version of the 
Veterans’ bill was a limited reopening of 
National service life insurance similar to 
& legislative measure I had earlier intro- 
duced. 

COTTON-CLEVELAND BILL 

The House turned down a bill that 
Senator Cotton and I had introduced to 
encourage doctors and dentists to prac- 
tice in rural areas. Hopefully, this im- 
Portant and urgently needed bill will be 
Passed in the next session of Congress. 

Hearings were held on a number of 
Other bills I introduced. ‘These bills 
dealt with the right of States to appor- 

one house of their State legislatures 
on factors other than population; the 
right of attorneys to represent their cli- 
€nts before Federal agencies; a revision 
of U.S. immigration policies; and the 
Tight of prayers in school under certain 
Conditions. 

Other bills of mine which I hope will 
Teceive favorable action in the future in- 
clude revisions of the income tax laws to 
dermit parents to deduct the costs of 
Sending their children on to higher edu- 
Cation; establishment of a fairer, more 
eficient means of computing income tax 

lation; creation of a national cem- 

etery for New England; the establish- 
Ment of a Federal program of mica re- 
Search; enlargement of the Federal share 
of highway funds to States having na- 
tional forests; protection of the right of 
to broadcast paid-for opinion 
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programs without incurring liability for 
providing equal free time for answering 
views; and creation of a special House 
committee to study the Federal lands of 
the United States and to determine 
whether it is possible to dispose of lands 
in some areas and to acquire lands in 
other areas. 
NONLEGISLATIVE DUTIES 

As my colleagues are aware, and in- 
deed many of my constituents, some of 
the important functions that I have 
performed as a Congressman in the past 
2 years have not directly involved legis- 
lative matters. Space does not permit 
me to recount them all. The rising 
flood of imports, particularly wool, the 
CAB's decree decapitating Northeast Air- 
lines, residual oil quotas that raise New 
Hampshire heat and light bills, discrim- 
inatory feed grain shipment rate dif- 
ferential, and the infamous Livermore 
Dam proposal, have been problems to 
which I have devoted considerable time 
and energy. Individual constituent 
problems in the thousands have also con- 
cerned me on a daily basis. The list of 
these problems is endless and reflects the 
complexities of our lives and the deep 
and ever-increasing and sometimes 
alarming intrusion of the Federal Gov- 
ernment into almost every area of human 
endeavor. Whether this trend can be 
halted, Icannot say. But I am glad that 
I can say that there have been thousands 
of people who I have been able to help 
with relative quickness and dispatch. 
Many may never need to ask their Con- 
gressman for assistance but all should 
realize that he is there and that this is 
one of his most important functions. 
The fact that a Congressman can cut 
through redtape and unravel the com- 
plexities of Government regulation so 
that Government serves people rather 
than enslaves them, is, in my opinion, 
one of the chief reasons why our repre- 
sentative Government still functions and 
has not yet perished from the earth. 

It is for this reason that I view with 
extreme distaste and positive alarm pro- 
posals to establish a “grievance man“! 
in other words, another bureau—to in- 
vestigate complaints about the work of 
bureaucrats. My experience with con- 
stituent problems and complaints has 
been that they furnish me with the raw 
material of the legislative process. 
These problem cases give me an indica- 
tion as to the adequacy of present laws 
and constructive ideas for their improve- 
ment. To the greatest extent possible 
in spite of year-round sessions of Con- 
gress, I scheduled office hours in my 
district and twice circulated question- 
naires to help bridge the dangerous and 
ever-widening gap between Washington's 
power centers and Main Street, U.S.A. 

FUTURE AND PROBLEMS 

Congress faces many yet unresolved 
problems with which it still has to come 
to grips. Solutions will take dedicated 
effort and integrity. Tax reform; the 
reduction of unnecessary Federal inter- 
ference and competition with business, 
labor, and private organizations; and the 
encouraging of private and local initia- 
tive are key issues that Congress must 
face. A sound economy with a strong 
dollar can only be insured by a Federal 
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Government that maintains a balanced 
budget. - 

Fiscal irresponsibility is Congress’ 
greatest shortcoming. Legislators have 
not been able to keep in check their de- 
sire to spend and spend for everything 
that looks politically appealing. -Com- 
bined with an executive department fol- 
lowing a similar philosophy of spending, 
sensible economy seems almost impos- 
sible. However, with rising prices and 
inflationary pressures, attention to this 
critical matter must be given. 

Unemployment; education, vocational 
and technical training; improvement of 
health programs; and meaningful pro- 
grams for the aged are problems that 
Congress has attacked but must continue 
to pursue vigorously. The effects of au- 
tomation must be closely studied and 
dealt with to alleviate the human suffer- 
ing caused by dislocation of workers hay- 
ing obsolete skills or no skills at all. 
Congress made a start on this problem 
by creating a Commission on Technology, 
Automation, and Economic Progress this 
year. Tariff reform and protection must 
be given to American industries being 
crippled by floods of foreign imports be- 
cause we can ill-afford the costly price of 
lost industries and more serious unem- 
ployment. 

MORE TO DO 

Although impressive progress has been 
made in conservation, more can be done 
to protect and preserve our land, water, 
and natural resources. Agricultural pro- 
gram reforms and a wider application of 
research and development are badly 
needed. Efforts must be increased to 
combat crime and to insure equality of 
opportunity. 

Congress has an obligation to remind 
the President and his executive depart- 
ment that they must exert strong and 
effective leadership around the world. 
We cannot afford to discount commu- 
nism’s menace. A firm will to win the 
war in South Vietnam is needed; and in 
Communist Cuba where Soviet soldiers 
and arms still remain, greater economic 
pressures on Castro are called for by the 
United States. 

Hard and dedicated work is needed to 
meet the challenge. The central issue 
of war and peace which has faced every 
generation of recorded time is etched in 
sharper focus now that man has arma- 
geddon at his fingertips. The age-old 
scourge of poverty is presented in new 
dimensions as population increases out- 
strip our scientific and productive ge- 
nius. The Negro’s status in our country 
still torments the land. The Ecumenical 
Council in Rome freshens hope that 
those of us who believe in God can 
act together in His name. The tragic 
and senseless assassination of President 
Kennedy has raised the question of pres- 
idential succession. Supreme Court de- 
cisions have resulted in great debate 
concerning the separation of church and 
state, the role of prayer in our public 
schools, and apportionment. Last year’s 
longest peacetime session of Congress 
and its failure to investigate its own 
shortcomings have freshened interest in 
reform of this great deliberative body. 
Debate concerning tax cuts, the national 
deficit, inflation, the outflow of gold, sub- 
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sidies, tariffs, unemployment, dropouts, 

rejects from the draft, crime, research 

and development, defense policies, care 

for the aged ring throughout the land. 
DEAMATIC CHALLENGE 


The conduct of our foreign policy, the 
United Nations, NATO, Cuba, South Vi- 
etnam, Berlin, Red China, and other 
trouble spots around the world will chal- 
lenge us. The list of issues we face is 
longer, of course. Great events ebb and 
flow at home and abroad in ceaseless 
change and dramatic challenge. 

A mere reciting of some of the complex 
and troublesome issues facing us, indi- 
cates how important it is to analyze po- 
litical issues and problems. Such an 
analysis requires hard work, searching 
inquiry, a bit of skepticism and, above all, 
commonsense. As a country lawyer and 
a politician, I believe strongly in the two- 
party system. Just as in the courtroom, 
competition between two legal minds 
brings out the closest thing to fact and 
truth that is possible in situations in- 
volving complicated human problems and 
human relationships, so does competition 
between our two great political parties 
within the framework of our Constitu- 
tion result in the best Government that 
imperfect men have yet devised to order 
their affairs. But the commonsense of 
an informed and participating citizenry 
must be reflected in our political parties. 

It is the return of commonsense to the 
marketplace of politics that I consider 
to be the great hope for the future of 
representative government. A return of 
commonsense to politics is overdue. 

To my constituents who have made my 
service in Washington possible, I am 
deeply grateful. I have done my best to 
use wisely the power which they have 
vested in me, and to be worthy of the 
trust. Thank you. 


Tribute to Congressman Eugene Siler 
SPEECH 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, GENE SILER'S 
service here in the House of Representa- 
tives was marked by strict honesty, in- 
tegrity, and devotion to the principles of 
the Founding Fathers. GENE SILER is a 
great orator and uses this talent 
throughout the Nation for good. I know 
of no Baptist layman in America who 
spends more of his time and his great 
talents in the cause of the church. 

EUGENE SILER is devoted to the private 
enterprise system. He believes that the 
best way to employ people, and create 
taxable revenue, is through business ex- 
pansion, employment, jobs, and security 
through the capitalistic system and the 
profit motive. I have heard GENE say 
that if a businessman is losing money, he 
cannot meet payrolls and cannot employ 
more people. Gene SILER believes the 
great free enterprise system is what is 
8 in the undeveloped nations of the 
world. 
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Gene SILER is a young man and will 
continue to serve his community, State, 
and Nation. While we will miss him 
here, his great and wonderful people in 
Kentucky will continue to benefit from 
his dynamic energy and dedication to 
Americanism. 

Mrs. Dorn joins me in wishing for him 


and his lovely wife the best always. 


Hon. James C. Auchincloss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr, KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, this year 
one of the great men of Congress is re- 
tiring after 22 years of outstanding serv- 
ice in this body on behalf of the people of 
New Jersey and the Nation. I refer, of 
course, to a man for whom Members of 
the Congress, Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike, have the highest personal and 
professional admiration—James C. AUCH- 
INCLOsS, 

Since 1942, when he was elected to the 
78th Congress, he has not spared him- 
self in the discharge of his duties and re- 
sponsibilities as an able legislator. He 
has always been a dedicated and ardent 
supported of sound government and the 
free enterprise system under which our 
Nation has prospered. 

As a successful businessman before 
entering the political arena, Jim AUCHIN- 
cross came to know the true meaning of 
fiscal responsibility and sound financial 
policy. As the deputy police commis- 
sioner of New York City he knew what 
crime on the streets and the exercise of 
responsibility by local law enforcement 
agencies meant long before they became 
political issues of the magnitude of 
which they are today. As a member of 
the city council and later as a three-term 
mayor of Rumson, N. J., Jim AvcHIn- 
cLoss knew the tribulations and opera- 
tions of a municipal government. 

I cite these past experiences of Jim 
AUCHINCLOss not necessarily to relate his 
previous successes, although they are in- 
deed praiseworthy and commendable, but 
rather to illustrate that his understand- 
ing of the buisness community and the 
interests of local government through 
those positions made his service in the 
Congress truly representative, 

Having served with him during the 
78th through the 8lst Congresses and 
later during the 87th and 88th Con- 
gresses, I know personally that he is one 
of the most dedicated men to have ever 
served in this Chamber. I have served 
with him on the Committee on Public 
Works, and I can personally attest to the 
sound reasoning, tireless devotion, and 
dedicated service which he demonstrated 
on the committee. His efforts on the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
the House Office Building Commission, 
and his endeavors with organizations 
and committees of the Grand Old Party 
have been equally outstanding. 
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I have great admiration and respect 
for Jim AUCHINCLOss. His presence in 
this Chamber will be missed during the 
coming years, but his accomplishments 
here will have added much to making our 
future tasks more meaningful. 


End of Session Report on the 88th 


“Performance” Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
my practice since I was elected to the 
House of Representatives in 1960 to make 
periodic reports on the work of Congress, 
reprint them at my own expense and 
mail them to my constituents. 

With the adjournment of the 88th 
Congress I am pleased to summarize its 
record for the residents of the 15th Dis- 
trict whom I am privileged to represent. 

Of this “workhorse” Congress Presi- 
dent spoke as follows: 

This last session of Congress has enacted 
more legislation, met more national needs, 
disposed of more national issues than any 
other session of this century or the last. 

A PERFORMANCE CONGRESS 


This Congress has had the longest 
sessions in peacetime history. It can be 
described as a diligent, hard-hitting, ef- 
fective Congress that got things done. 

The Washington Post, the constant 
observer of congressional activity in the 
Capitol, stated that in quantity and 
quality the 88th Congress is destined to 
rank as one of the top performers of our 
time and added: 

It can never be said of the 88th that it 
“rubberstamped” anything. Nearly every ad- 
ministration bill that rolled out for action 
has been the subject of a swift and rough- 
neck rumpus, 


While historic advances have been 
made in many areas, the two titles most 
often applied to the 88th Congress by 
observers are the “education Congress” 
and the “conservation Congress.” 

As the education Congress it passed 
more measures to aid in the intellectual 
development of all young Americans 
than any other Congress in history. The 
laws that were enacted were the result 
of the work of one of two committees on 
which I serve, the House Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

As the “conservation Congress” its 
passage of the great wilderness bill, the 
land and water conservation fund bill, 
and such others as the Fire Island Na- 
tional Seashore, of which I was a spon- 
sor, will assure to future generations that 
our vast open lands, parks, and recreation 
areas will be adequate to their needs. 
This far-reaching legislation to preserve 
our “great green legacy” in America is 
the responsibility of the other commit- 
tee on which I serve, the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Within the brief scope of this report 
it is possible only to highlight the key 
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Measures passed in this Congress be- 
ginning with my principal interest. 
education. 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN EDUCATION 


There are two major principles in 
which I deeply believe and strongly advo- 
cate in all school aid legislation. The 
first is the parent's right to control the 
education of his children. The second 
is that every American child has an 
equal brithright to all the educational 
excellence the Nation can afford in any 
school, public or private. 

I am pleased to state that every piece 
of new legislation which passed the 88th 
Congress was consistent with these prin- 
ciples and made adequate provision for 
all interests in education without dif- 
ference or discrimination. 

Public and private institutions and all 
eligible students participate equally in 
measures such as the Health Professions 
Act, the Nursing Education Act, teacher 

under the Mental Retardation 
Act, the Higher Education Facilities 
Act—which I described in full in my last 
Teport—and the greatly revised new Vo- 
cational Education Act. There is so 
Much detail in this new legislation that 
time and space will not permit full refer- 
ence to appropriate provisions. There- 
fore should any of our constituents de- 
Sire more data for planning education 
such information may be obtained from 
any of our district offices. 

I would like to cite, however, two major 
Programs enacted through the delibera- 
tions of my committee since our last re- 
port. 

The first is the Economie Opportunity 
Act—the so-called antipoverty bill 
This is essentially a bill for job training 
and education and hence was referred to 
our committee for action. 

This act, for me, typifies this Congress. 
It represents a hard fight every inch of 

way—a “hassle” over every word 
and phrase to make it a better, more 
Workable bill. Many of its provisions 
Were pounded out in around-the-clock 
Sessions in my office with the able Ad- 
Ministrator of the program, Sargent 
Shriver. It was my purpose to make cer- 
tain that every disadvantaged child or 
student who needed remedial or special 
€ducation would participate in the pro- 


gram regardless of his school of attend- 


ance, public or private. The bill, as 
amended and enacted, embodies this con- 
cept. This is a major achievement in 
elementary and secondary education fol- 
lowing the aid to the individual method 
Which directs the benefits under the law 
to everyone as an individual. It was 
the legislation of this principle by a Carey 
amendment to the basic bill which is 
Considered a major contribution in the 
direction of equal treatment for all school 
Children. 

In its job training and other provi- 
sions, this is an honest labor, hard work 
bill. It stands simply for this: that 
€very person will have a full opportunity 
to develop his potential without the in- 

ty of breadline“ or “handout” type 

ef, It means a decent chance for 

everyone but a free ride on an endless 
Sravy train to no one. 
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You might well ask why a middle and 
high income district like ours would have 
any interest in a poverty program.” 

The answer is that the taxes on real 
estate and personal income which are 
generated in our district are paying for 
welfare programs that continually in- 
crease without solving problems. 

I felt that it was time to do something 
when we found that some families were 
on the relief rolls for the third genera- 
tion, that sons of welfare were begetting 
children of welfare with unemployment 
and lack of skills being passed on and 
on. 

I was convinced of this when the num- 
ber of people on welfare in our State, 
during our greatest era of prosperity, 
reached an all time high of 420,000 in 
June of 1964. It is sad to relate that of 
every 100 new jobs created last year only 
1.6 were in New York State compared 
with 18 in California. 

Jobless persons drain off the revenues 
needed for police and fire protection, 
schools, and a host of other critical needs. 
That is why the people of our district 
should have an interest in a program 
which is aimed at making taxpayers out 
of “tax eaters,” to get the chronic and 
congenital welfare client off the back 
of the homeowner and taxpayer. 

In addition, if we want to stop violence, 
addiction, and crime it is necessary that 
we do something about the 75,000 young 
people between ages 16 to 21, in New 
York City who are out of school and out 
of work. Their number is four times the 
size of our police force and equal to five 
army divisions. 

With idleness their custom and mis- 
chief and “kicks” their diversion some- 
thing drastic has to be done. This is why 
the economic opportunity bill calls for the 
following: 

First. A Job Corps to provide 100,000 
youth, age 16-21 with a 2-year vocation- 
al training and work experience. 

Second. A work-training program to 
enable 200,000 youths to work and train 
in their own communities on projects 
selected by local organizations or gov- 
ernments. 

Third. A work-study program to pro- 
vide part-time employment for 140,000 
needy students to continue college, 

Fourth. A community action program 
to encourage communities to prepare 
long-range plans to assist low-income 
individuals and families obtain educa- 
tion, employment, job training, and 
counseling, and vocational rehabilita- 
tion. I note with satisfaction that the 
American Legion at its national conven- 
tion endorsed the antipoverty program. 

The other new program which com- 
pleted our work in education was the 
amendment and expansion of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. The act 
was changed in two principal provisions 
as a result of the efforts and sponsor- 
ship of your Representative. 

First, the loan forgiveness for school 
teachers had previously been available 
to public school teachers only since 1958 
may now be obtained by both public and 
private school instructors. 

Second, my “quality education bill" to 
provide for special training institutes for 
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teachers who wish to improve their skills 
is now a part of this act and again, is 
available to teachers in public and pri- 
vate schools. 

This bill by its title and its provisions 
stands for the proposition that educa- 
tion, which is second only to our na- 
tional defense in cost, is, in the words 
of Admiral Rickover actually our first 
line of defense.” Its expansion in this 
Congress to provide us with more and 
better trained teachers and librarians, 
ample student loan funds to lighten the 
burden of educational cost to the parent 
and support for audiovisual education 
and other modern facilities is proof that 
we are living up to the responsibility en- 
trusted to us by the First Congress. In 
1787 they said in their very first acts that 
the means of education shall henceforth 
forever be encouraged in this land.” 

In summation, through the progress 
we made in education we are moving 
steadily toward the day when we will 
have equal and fair Federal aid at every 
level of eduction. 

It remains for succeeding sessions of 
Congress to follow the guidelines of the 
88th for the imprcvement of elementary 
education. The best means of doing this 
is the GI bill for junior which I cospon- 
sored with Representative James DE- 
LANEY and which now has more sponsors 
than any similar bill before the House. 

It would not be appropriate to leave the 

subject of education without making ref- 
erence to the matter of prayer in our 
public schools. 
I support voluntary prayer in our 
schools as a matter of parental right and 
testified before the Judiciary Committee 
in support of my own resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 1036, which reads as 
follows: - 

Secrion 1. No parent shall be denied the 
right to have any of his children engage in 
voluntary religious exercise in any public 
school, but no child or public employee shall 
be compelled to join therein. 

Sec. 2. No parent shall be denied the right 
to financial support from any governmental 
entity for the education of his children by 
reason of the attendance of his children at 
a nonpublic school of the parent's choice. 


Obviously this measure would not only 
provide religious freedom to public school 
parents but insure that the interest of 
Congress and the States extends to the 
children in nonpublic schools also, should 
measures for their assistance be author- 
ized by the States. 

In addition to its extensive record in 
education and conservation, this Con- 
gress can claim the following to its credit. 

THE TAX CUT 


Taking one of the most momentous 
steps in Federal fiscal history, we voted 
the largest tax cut since the inception 
of the income tax. The administration, 
dedicated to frugality in spending and 
stability in business, took this bold step 
as one of the single best ways of insuring 
prosperity without interruption for 
many years to come. 

The act, retroactive to January 1, re- 
duced individual and corporate income 
taxes by $11.5 billion. Individual reduc- 
tions alone increase consumer purchas- 
ing power by more than $9 billion a year; 
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corporate reductions in this and two pre- 
vious tax cuts will creat new job oppor- 
tunities through capital expansion 
programs. 

The Revenue Act lowered the tax rates 
on individuals from a range of 20 to 90 
percent to a new range of 14 to 70 per- 
cent and cut corporate taxes from 52 to 
48 percent over a period of 2 years. Con- 
gress also revised the rates to give special 
benefits to small busineses, and persons 
over 65 years of age. 

The tax cut, equaling $25 million a 
day, already has helped spark the long- 
est peacetime business expansion in U.S. 
history. Four million more people are 
working today than in January 1961. 
Personal incomes are reaching new all- 
time peaks, and so are corporate profits. 
The total output of goods and services— 
gross national product—will hit about 
$625 billion this year, up $120 billion 
from 1960. And business plans to invest 
13 percent more in plant and equipment 
this year than in 1963. This means still 
more jobs. 

In spite of this unprecedented eco- 
nomic expansion, due in large measure 
to the tax cut and the general climate of 
business confidence, the U.S. record of 
price stability exceeds that of any other 
nation. Inflation has been kept under 
control and with further cutbacks in 
Government spending, we can look for- 
ward with confidence to even greater 
business expansion and the creation of 
more jobs. 

What does the tax cut of 1964 mean 
to individual taxpayers? 

Income tax rate reductions in “1965 
will average about 20 percent. Here 
are some average cuts per income level: 

Reduction in percent 
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$10,000 to 820,000—— — 


r 
Johnson’s thinking that the tax cut is 
“the single most important step that 
we have taken to strengthen our econ- 
omy since World War II.“ 

CIVIL RIGHTS AND SCHOOL BUSING 


We in New York have traditionally 
been noted for offering equal rights un- 
der the law and equality of economic op- 
portunity to all our residents. In fact, 
this philosophy has been so well estab- 
lished in statutes on our State and local 
levels that the vaunted Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 does not go as far as laws already 
existing on our books. 

I do feel, however, that credit should 
be given where credit is due and so, even 
though these gentlemen are of a different 
political camp, I would like to acknowl- 
edge the Nation's indebtedness to such 
Republicans as Congressman WILLIAM 
M. McCuttocn and Senate GOP leader, 
Everett DIRKSEN. Without their sup- 
port, the administration’s civil rights 
program would never have become law. 
The support of the churches and religious 
leaders of the Nation was also a de- 
ST TOOR FA: ORDE DADER OE Gia 

Because of widespread misunderstand- 
ing of the act, I should like tọ point 
out some of the things it does not re- 
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quire. It does not permit the Federal 
Government to tell a home or apart- 
ment owner or real estate operator to 
whom he must sell or rent; it does not 
affect job seniority rights and it does 
not require quota hiring of minority 
groups. It does not permit—in fact, it 
specifically forbids—the Federal Gov- 
ernment to transfer students among 
schools for racial balancing! —the so- 
called busing of students. If there were 
such a prohibition on our books at the 
State level much of the tensions in the 
schools of our community would be 
eased. 

On the very critical matters of bus- 
ing” of pupils, I have steadfastly fought 
against anything that would take 
children away from a neighborhood 
school. As a longtime leader in the 
cause of parental rights I hold that the 
essential principle here is that State 
authorities must acknowledge that the 
parent has the right to control the edu- 
cation of his children and that the child 
is not the creature of the State. 


PEACE THROUGH STRENGTH 


The lion’s share of every tax dollar, 
roughly 55 percent, as you know, goes 
into national preparedness. This sum 
is eight times more than the total fi- 
nancing of all health, education, labor, 
and welfare programs. 

We have increased our nuclear tactical 
forces in Western Europe, raised the 
pay and allowances of servicemen both 

on duty and retired, and continue to 
lead in the development of new weapons, 
among them the Minuteman II, the revo- 
jutionary TFX fighter-bomber, and the 
Polaris A-3 submarine-launched inter- 
continental missile. 

Since 1961 we have enormously 
strengthened our defense posture against 
possible challenge from the Communist 
world. As President Johnson said on 
June 3, 1964: 


combination of adversaries. It is stronger 
than the combined might of all nations in 
the history of the world. 

I have consistently voted for military 
strength while pursuing the cause of the 
very valuable contributions our area is 
able to make in the field of national pre- 
paredness at present and in the future. 

One of my deep concerns for those on 
defense employment in our district is 
the matter of our Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
I am dedicated to the preservation of 
this yard at high employment levels, I 
have been named by my colleagues to 
serve on the nationwide, bipartisan com- 
mittee to save the public shipyards. It 
is our purpose to legislate in the next 
Congress to knock out the 65 percent 
limitation on public yard repair work 
and provide that 50 percent of all new 
construction must go to public yards. 

In addition I am supporting an ex- 
panded program of subsidized domestic 
flag merchant marine construction to be 
built in private shipyards in this coun- 
try to advance the cause of American 
maritime supremacy. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


We can take heart that our realistic 
and imaginative approach of fighting 
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the spread of communism in the Western 
Hemisphere through the Alliance for 
Progress is making headway by strength- 
ening the ties between South America 
and the United States. As evidence of 
this we can point to the successful de- 
feat of the leftist bid in the elections in 
Chile; the overthrow of the leftist re- 
gime in Brazil; the failure of Communist 
terrorism in Venezuela and over all, the 
fact that all of our neighbors, with one 
remaining exception have voted sanc- 
tions against Cuba. The exclusion of 
Cuba from the OAS has effectively iso- 
lated it from the rest of this hemisphere. 
We must pursue a constant, determined, 
and relentless policy of harassing and 
finally eliminating the Castro govern- 
ment in Cuba. The plight of the des- 
perate Cuban economy spells doom for 
this dangerous and un-American regime 
if we continue our present policies. 

I am a strong believer in export trade 
and supported the Trade Expansion Act 
which brought vastly increased tonnage 
over our Brooklyn waterfront. However, 
I have opposed any trade agreement 
which might benefit Communist bloc 
countries. As proof of this I voted to 
withhold credit as a means of financing 
private grain exporters of wheat ship- 
ments to Russia. I did so by supporting 
the Findley amendment to recommit the 
foreign aid bill on December 16, 1963. 

In the same vein I have actively sup- 
ported the congressional resolution call- 
ing for all appropriate measures in our 
national interest in the Caribbean and 
backing a firm stand in Vietnam as a 
warning to Red China that we will not 
back down as defenders of freedom any- 
where in the world. 

VETERANS BENEFITS 


Of the more than 25 veterans measures 
which have passed this Congress and 
been signed into law of particular note is 
Public Law 88-361, which provides edu- 
cational assistance to the children of vet- 
erans who are permanently and totally 
disabled from injuries incurred during 
their war service. Another notable ad- 
vance provides 4,000 additional beds and 
nursing home care facilities for veterans 
some of which will be assigned to our 
own hospital at Fort Hamilton. 

You will recall that I was the sponsor 
of a bill to provide 300 additional beds at 
Fort Hamilton and this will soon be real- 
ized through the allocation which Brook- 
lyn will receive. 

SENIOR CITIZENS 


I believe that the first work of the 89th 
Congress must be an increase in social 
security benefits and a practical plan for 
health care for our 14.5 million senior 
citizens. I supported the passage of the 
increased benefits in the closing days of 
the session only to see the measure die in 
conference through the votes of three 
Republicans and one southern Democrat. 

DISTRICT MATTERS 

During this period of breakneck pace 
in the Capitol, your representative has 
worked 44 of the previous 48 months in 
Washington. Last week I made the 117th 
plane trip this year back to the District 
to be on hand Saturday morning as I 
have these past 4 years, in the two Dis- 
trict offices we maintain for rapid service 
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to constituents. Only two such trips per 
session are paid for by the Government, 
the rest come out of the Member's pocket. 
The only regret I have is that the press 
of legislative duties did not allow time for 
even a greater number of personal visits. 

We maintain two District offices: one 
located in Bay Ridge at 7718—Fourth 
Avenue—TE 9-2300— and the other at 
the U.S. Courthouse, 225 Washington 
Street—596-3839. These are open 6 days 
a week and are staffed by competent 
Personnel to handle any matter such as 
social security, small business, military 
Service and veterans claims and the host 
of other problems a constituent may have 
are swiftly forwarded to me as your per- 
Sonal and closest link between you and 
the Federal Government. 

TRIBUTE TO THE ADMINISTRATION 

This has been a performance Con- 
gress, led by two great Presidents noted 
for their outstanding records of progres- 
siye leadership. We face the future with 
confidence. Though dedicated to calm 
Preparedness, they have actively sought 
out all means of securing and insuring 
Peace. With forces equal to any chal- 
lenge, no segment of the population, nor 
problem, either at home or abroad has 
been neglected. 

I shall always be deeply grateful to the 
People of our district, who gave me the 
Opportunity to be part of the 1,000 days 
of John Fitzgerald Kennedy. It is to the 
credit of the 15th District that you 
showed your confidence in him during 
his life by returning your Representative 
to the 88th Congress on a record of sup- 
Port for President Kennedy without 
reservation. 

Since President Kennedy’s death the 
mission of carrying on programs des- 
tined to cover our unmet needs at home 
and preserving strength, justice, and 
freedom in the world has fallen to the 
man whom he asked to succeed him, 
President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

I feel that this Congress working with 
the President has written a great record 
in continuation of that mission. 

I know of no experience more reward- 
ing or gratifying than having been your 

tative since 1960, and to you 
who sent me to Washington Iam humbly 
thankful for the privilege of serving you 


Hon. Joe M. Kilgore 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, Hon. 
Jor M. Kricore is an intelligent and per- 
Suasive Member of the House. His de- 
Cision to retire came as a shock to his 
admiring colleagues. Why would one so 
young and aggressive fortified with good 
commonsense come to such a decision? 
Perhaps he looks to other fields to con- 
quer. His intellectual grasp of legisla- 
tive problems marks him as a valuable 
Member of the Congress. 
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His strong stand for States rights and 
individual liberty engratiated him with 
Members of similar attitudes. He was 
courageous and fearless in his stand. It 
is not necessary for one to agree with 
the philosophy of life advanced by an- 
other to understand the basic problems 
3 local political thought and ac- 
tion. 

Mr. KILGORE, I am sure, will return to 
the political arena at some future date. 
His affinity for political life will return 
him to the scene of his endeavors. His 
dedication to the service of others can 
only find its true outlet in politics. 

I am pleased to have enjoyed the privi- 
lege of his friendship. May God grant 
him godspeed. 


Plagues and Plague Fighters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES D. WEAVER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, “Plagues 
and Plague Fighters,” is the story told 
by the Philadelphia Bulletin in a special 
issue on September 27, of contributions 
made by medical scientists in Philadel- 
phia, “First City of American Medicine,” 
in the unending battle against diseases 
that have scourged mankind. The city 
is marking the bicentennial in 1965 of 
the founding of the country’s first med- 
ical school—the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Medical School—and other med- 
ial firsts. And it is recalling anew that 
Benjamin Franklin, who did so many 
things for the country he helped to found, 
was also one of the earliest converts to 
the cause of inoculation and did much 
to encourage its use. 

Philadelphia doctors and medical insti- 
tutions were and still are in the front 
ranks of the battle against disease. A 
Philadelphia-trained physician. Dr. 
Carlos Finlay, concluded in 1881, on the 
basis of studies in Cuba, that the Aédes 
aegypti mosquito carried the yellow fever 
virus. His finding was confirmed two 
decades later by Walter Reed's great 
work in Panama. 

In the 1930’s, Philadelphia men and 
women pioneered in influenza vaccine 
research. A University of Pennsylvania 
man headed the Government’s Commit- 
tee on Medical Research and organized 
large scale wartime production of peni- 
cillin, which saved countless soldiers’ 
lives. Another Penn team later devel- 
oped the first mumps vaccine, and in the 
1960’s made major contributions to the 
safe and effective use of the Enders 
measles vaccine. 

Mr. Speaker, progress in medicine will 
continue and I know that the dedicated 
men and women in the laboratories and 
clinics of Philadelphia, First City of 
American Medicine,” will play a major 
part. 

Under a previous unanimous consent, 
I introduce into the Recorp the article 
“Plagues and Plague Fighters,” and con- 
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clude this series with best wishes from 
an alumnus and from the 24th District 
of Pennsylvania to the University of 
Pennsylvania's Medical School—first 
school in the “First City of Medicine“: 
PLAGUES AND PLAGUE FIGHTERS 


Most of those who could, fied from the city. 
Of those who remained, many shut them- 
selves up in their houses, being afraid to walk 
the streets. Many devoted no small portion 
of their time to purifying, scouring, and 
whitewashing their rooms, Those who ven- 
tured abroad had handkerchiefs or sponges, 
impregnated with vinegar or camphor, at 
their noses. The custom of shaking hands 
fell into general disuse. A person with crape 
or any appearance of mourning was shunned 
like a leper. 

So wrote Philadelphian Matthew Carey in 
1794 about the yellow fever epidemic of the 
preceding year. 

Smallpox, measles, influenza, typhoid, dys- 
entery, diphtheria, scarlet fever also struck 
the Colonies again and again, and Philadel- 
phia doctors were among the leaders in bring- 
ing them under control. 

Smallpox was the first epidemic in Phila- 
delphia. Before William Penn’s ship, Wel- 
come, reached port in 1682, smallpox had 
killed 30 aboard. 

Doctors had no means of controlling this 
disease, which scarred many a famous face, 
until 1721. That was when the wife of the 
British Ambassador to Turkey came back to 
England with the amazing story of inocula- 
tion, long in use among the Turks. Infec- 
tious matter was taken from a patient in the 
final stages of the disease and injected into 

who had never had it. They usually 
contracted a mild form of the disease, with- 
out scarring. Sometimes, of course, they 
died, but the mortality rate was much lower 
than among those who caught the disease 
through natural contact. 

A report about this was read by the Rev- 
erend Cotton Mather, of Boston. He per- 
suaded a doctor friend to try inoculation on 
his patients. But other doctors attacked it 
as foolish and dangerous, and clergymen 
called it sinful. The Massachusetts State 
House of Representatives passed a bill pro- 
hibiting it. 

However, in Philadelphia, inoculation soon 
began to win acceptance. Some clergymen 
opposed it for a number of years; but in 
1736 Ben Franklin gave it his weighty sup- 
port. This was after his 4-year-old son, who 
had not been inoculated, caught smallpox 
and died. : 

Some doctors set up private homes as 
hospitals, where patients could stay while 
undergoing inoculation and the mild disease 
that followed. Groups of friends would go 
in together, making the hospitalization a 
social affair. 

John Adams, before coming to Philadelphia 
in 1775 for the Continental Congress, had 
himself inoculated. 


George Washington became a convert. He 
instructed Dr. William Shippen, Jr., to in- 
oculate all recruits signing up at Phila- 
delphia. He also told Martha, who was stay- 
ing Philadelphia, to get inoculated, too. 

Eight prominent Philadelphia physicians 
set up a “Society for Inoculating the Poor.” 

In 1798 came the report of a great dis- 
covery by Dr. Edward Jenner, in England. 
He had found that milkmaids who caught 
cowpox, a mild disease, became immune to 
smallpox; and therefore the virus of cowpox, 
much safer than smallpox virus, could be 
used to immunize people. i 

This procedure, called vaccination frọm 
the technical name for cowpox—vaccinia— 
was introduced in Philadelphia in 1801. Dr. 
John Redman Coxe, a Penn graduate, was 
sent a sample of Jenner's virus from Europe 
by his friend, Thomas Jefferson. Dr. Coxe's 
first subject was himself; his second was 
his son, 14 days old. To show the public 
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how well vaccination worked, Dr. Coxe let a 
patient in the active stage of the disease 
hold the infant in his arms. Baby Edward 
suffered no harm—and grew up to be a noted 
doctor himself. 

Vaccination was soon generally accepted, 
and smallpox became the first of the epi- 
demic scourges to be brought under control. 

Yellow fever was much tougher. It was 
brought into the Colonies by ships from the 
West Indies, and Philadelphia, the busiest 
seaport, was hit most often. There were 
severe epidemics in 1699, 1741, 1747, 1763. 
The worst of all came in 1798. Beginning in 
August, a third of Philadelphia's people fied 
to the surrounding woods and farmlands, 
putting up in barns, tents, and other make- 
shifts. (Some headed for New York, but 
guards there kept all Philadelphians out.) 
The Philadelphia city government con- 
verted an old estate called Bush Hill, near 
what is now 15th and Vine Streets, into a 
hospital for the poor. The overcrowding, 
filth, and slipshod care became so notorious 
that the sick refused to go there. Then two 
public-spirited citizens, Peter Helm and the 
great Stephen Girard, volunteered to enter 
this den of horrors. They handled the sup- 
plies, upgraded the work of the attendants, 
personally cared for patients, and restored 
public confidence. 

By the time the epidemic subsided with 
the onset of cold weather, the death toll 
was estimated at 5,000—a 10th of the 
population. 

The fever struck again in 1797 in the 
waterfront area, between Spruce and South 
Streets. Governor Mifflin issued an order 
barricading the area, Trespassers faced a 
$300 fine. 

During another epidemic in 1798, two- 
thirds of the population fied town. The 
U.S. Government offices moved to German- 
town, Trenton, and Chester, and amid the 
turmoil a gang of robbers nicked the Bank 
of Pennsylvania for $162,000. 

Doctors of the time argued violently about 
the origin of yellow fever. Dr. Benjamin 
Rush said it came from “exhalations” of 
swamps, blocked sewers, and the like. His 
opponents said it was brought in by ships, 

Actually, both were partly right. The 
virus was carried in by Infected sailors 
and travelers. But it took mosquitoes to 
carry it from persons to person; and the 
swamps and sewers were the breeding places 
for mosquitoes. 

However, a century passed before the truth 
became known—and then a Philadelphia- 
trained doctor pointed it out. Carlos Finlay, 
a Jefferson graduate who went to practice in 
Cuba, reported in 1881 on his studies of the 
Aedes aegypti mosquito which led him to be- 
lieve it carried the yellow fever virus. In 
1901, an Army medical team headed by Dr. 
Walter Reed conducted experiments that 
proved Finlay was right. Within a short 
time, mosquito control programs were halt- 
ing the spread of the disease. 

In the 1930's, Philadeplhia doctors took 
the lead in the attack on other viral dis- 
eases. Dr. Joseph Stokes, Jr., and the hus- 
band-wife research team of Werner and Ger- 
trude Henle—all three associated with the 
University of Pennsylvania and Children’s 
Hospital—presented the first report on an 
influenza vaccine in 1936. By 1942, a potent 
vaccine was available for the Armed Forces; 
and this may have been an important factor 
in helping prevent a flu epidemic such as ac- 
companied World War I. 

Penn's Dr. A. Newton Richards headed the 
Government's Committee on Medical Re- 
search and organized the large-scale produc- 
tion of penicillin, which helped control pneu- 
monia and other diseases among servicemen. 

Dr. Stokes was director of the Army's Com- 
mission on Mumps and Measles. He coop- 
erated with two Penn associates, Dr. Aims 
C. McGuinness and Sydney S. Gellis, in de- 
veloping a concentrated serum taken from 
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convalescent mumps patients. This serum 
was used to give temporary protection to 
soldiers when mumps appeared in Army 
camps. 

After the war, a Penn team, including the 
two Henles, joined with Harvard researchers 
to produce the first mumps vaccine, to give 
children and adults long-range immunity. 
Two types of vaccine are now in use, and re- 
search is continuing to measure and increase 
their effectiveness. 

Latest advance in the war against viral 
diseases is in the development of a measles 
vaccine. This was accomplished by Dr. John 
F. Enders, of Harvard. One drawback was 
the occurrence of fever in many of the vac- 
cinated children. Dr. Stokes, who is now 
Penn's emeritus professor of pediatrics, pro- 
posed that when a child gets the vaccine shot, 
he should get a shot of gamma globulin at 
the same time. Gamma globulin, extracted 
from blood serum, eliminates or reduces the 
fever reaction. 

This technique is being followed as this 
newest of immunizations comes into general 
use. 


Final Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, periodi- 
cally, I report to the citizens of the Sixth 
Congressional District of Ohio the ac- 
tivities of Congress. I am making my 
final report for the 88th Congress and, 
because it deals with a serious problem 
that demands the attention of every- 
one, I include it in my remarks, It 
contains facts and figures gleaned from 
various agencies and official documents. 
Following is my report: 

This is my final report to you on the 88th 
Congress. While did enact some 
worthwhile legislation and did, on occasion, 
do some constructive work, it ended on a 
sour note. 

This Democrat-controlled Congress re- 
fused to give the social security pensioner 
a meager raise (I had introduced legislation 
designed to strengthen the social security 
system and increase payments by at least 
10 percent) yet, in the final days, while deny- 
ing the pensioner a modest increase, Con- 

authorized foreign aid in the amount 
of $3.5 billion. Foreign aid has gotten so far 
out of hand and, as presently applied, is so 
detrimentai to our economy, that I think it 
is time to call a halt. I'm devoting my en- 
tire report to foreign aid so you will have a 
better understanding of what this State De- 
partment is doing with your money. 

When Congress authorized the expendi- 
ture of $3.5 billion in additional foreign aid, 
there was already $7 billion of appropriated, 
but unexpended, funds available—enough 
money to continue our aid program for 2 
years without the need of another cent. But 
this is only a small fraction of our annual 
foreign aid outlay. 

Our Government agencies have funds 
buried in their budgets for foreign ald pro- 
grams. It is practically impossible to ac- 
curately account for these sums. In addi- 
tion, the World Bank has callable assets of 
$21 billion, 27 percent of which was contrib- 
uted by the United States. The Interna- 
tional Development Association has assets 
of $1 billion, about 50 percent contributed 
by the United States. The International 
Finance Corporation has assets of $128 mil- 
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lion, over one-fourth of which was contrib- 
uted by the United States. The Export- 
Import Bank has assets of $3 billion, prac- 
tically all contributed by U.S. vers. 
All of these institutions provide loans to 
underdeveloped nations, so to say our for- 
eign aid program is a “bareboned” one, is 
tommyrot. 

In addition, Congress passed a $4.7 billion 
food-for-peace program for the next 2 years 
authorizing the gift and “sale” of our sur- 
plus food in the sum of $4.7 billion to foreign 
nations. The money derived from the “sale” 
of this food, by agreement, stays in the 
mation making the “purchase.” It is used 
for the development of that nation, thus 
adding additional billions to our aid outlay. 
It does not come back to the United States. 

As you see, there is far more of our tax- 
payers’ dollars going into foreign aid than 
one realizes. This Nation cannot afford this 
much drain on its resources. Too much re- 
mains to be done in our own country. Pur- 
thermore, these vest outlays are. exporting 
American jobs overseas. Our foreign aid 
makes it possible for such countries as Japan 
and Italy to export steel products and shoes 
into this country at far cheaper prices than 
American industry can produce them, thereby 
causing orders in American plants to be 
canceled, creating unemployment in U.S. 
factories. Steel and shoes are only two 
examples—there are many more. Some argue 
that 80 percent of our foreign aid money is 
spent by the recipient nations here in the 
United States thus creating jobs—this is not 
accurate. On July 31, 1964, testimony pre- 
sented to the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations established that in fiscal 1963, only 
$855 million out of $5.1 billion in foreign aid 
grants and loans was spent in the United 
States, Thus, 78 percent of the money was 
spent overseas, not in the United States. 

The waste and misspent funds in this pro- 
gram are appalling. The United States has 
sent to the little country of Bolivia over 
$334 million in economic and military ald. 
Bolivia has a population of only 4 million 
people. This expenditure of U.S. aid is the 
equivalent of more than $80 per person in 
Bolivia, yet the average annual income to- 
day in Bolivia is only about $95 per year. 
What happened to all this aid? Who got it? 
What good has it done? 

Under our Alliance for Progress, this Na- 
tion has committed itself to a $330 million 
housing program. Homes are being con- 
structed for families in the upper one-fourth 
income bracket of Latin America. Think 
of it—instead of building homes for the poor 
who live in hovels and shacks, your hard- 
earned money is building homes for those 
in the highest income bracket in Latin 
America. 

Brace yourself. Here are some shocking 
items that your tax money purchased—over 
$16,000 for Metrical for Cambodia; over 
$10,000 for Airwick, a household deoderant, 
for Turkey; over $2,000 for eye shadow, lip- 
stick, and Odorono, for Turkey; over $5,000 
for hops, an ingredient of beer, for the Do- 
minican Republic; over $17,000 for sex stimu- 
lants for China, and over $22,000 for sex 
stimulants for Vietnam. These are hardly 
the necessities of life and I resent the fact 
that your hard-earned tax dollars are used 
to make such improper purchases. 

Some argue these amounts are infinitesimal 
in so large a program as foreign aid, but 
these are only a few examples. Such im- 
proper expenditures totaled almost $25 mil- 
lion in 1963 alone—hardly an infinitesimal 
sum. I don't think the American taxpayer 
can afford to let this continue. I. for one, 
don't intend to let them continue this 
practice. 

Add to, this the fact that the State De- 
partment is providing assistance to Com- 
munist nations, and you can understand why 
I have so strenuously opposed foreign aid. 
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Congressman Ed Roybal Reports From 
Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the text of 
My October 1964 newsletter, the eighth 
in a series of regular “Reports From 
Washington” which I have made during 
the past 2 years to the residents of the 
30th District of California on my activi- 
ties as their Representative in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

These, plus five special reports, were 
designed to cover all major items of leg- 
islation considered by Congress, events 
of national and international signifi- 
cance, and particularly those matters of 
Special concern to Metropolitan Los An- 
geles and southern California. 

After 21 months of almost continuous 
Session, the 88th Congress has been one 
of the longest and most productive in 
Our Nation’s history. 

Great strides were made toward 
Teaching the goals of a more prosperous 
economy, equal opportunity for all citi- 
zens, a strong defense posture, and the 
achievement of world peace with 
freedom. 


I am proud to have had a part in 
building this constructive record of pro- 
Sressive action, and I have attempted to 
Outline some of the highlights of the 
88th Congress in this October 1964 Re- 
Port From Washington.” 

The report follows: 


VOTE YOUR CHOICE NOVEMBER 3 


The right to vote is our passport to free- 
dom. We must treasure and protect it. 
can be done, however, only if we vote 
on election day, November 3, 1964. 
Unfortunately, many people seem to feel 
t thelr single vote may be of little value 
among all those cast in an election. But 
in reality, a single vote can be, and often is, 
the deciding factor in important elections. 
For instance, an average of just one vote 
Per precinct determined the final outcome of 
the 1960 presidential election. And remem- 
vote and the choice is ours, don't vote 
und the choice is theirs. Vote your choice 
November 3. 
EIGHTH REPORT FROM WASHINGTON 


„This is the eighth in a series of regular 

From Washington” made to the res- 
idents of the 30th District on my activities as 
Your Representative in the Nation’s Capital. 


These, plus five special reports, were de- 


Y. those matters of special concern to 
Metropolitan Los Angeles and southern Cal- 


I believe my 13 years’ service on the Los 
es City Council has been of great as- 
Sistance in performing the duties and ful- 
filling the responsibilities of a Member of 
Congress to consider the issues carefully and 
to work with the objective of promoting the 
best interests of his constituents. 
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Above all, I deeply appreciate the oppor- 
tunity I have had as your Representative in 
Washington to be of personal service to many 
of you. The satisfaction of being able to 
help out with some of the problems and 
questions that arise from time to time is 
perhaps the greatest reward a Congressman 
can expect from his work. 

During the 11 months since Lyndon John- 
son became President, we have all witnessed 
an impressive demonstration of the true 
inner strength of America’s democratic tra- 
ditions. 

After the tragic assassination of our 
dynamic and beloved young President John 
F. Kennedy, the new President firmly and 
quickly took up the reins of leadership, to 
assure continuity of the Government in the 
midst of a great constitutional crisis, to 
begin to heal the Nation's wounds, and to re- 
instill in our people a sense of unity and 
brotherhood and faith in the future. 

It is a tribute to this legislative skill, and 
to his more than 30 years’ experience at the 
highest levels of National Government, that 
President Johnson has been able to renew 
the confidence of the country and the world 
in the vitality of American democracy. 

Equally important, by his many executive 
actions, as well as by the remarkable record 
of accomplishment he has achieved by work- 
ing in close harmony with Congress, Presi- 
dent Johnson has succeeded in striking very 
near a national consensus for considered and 
prudent conduct of the Government's fiscal 
business, while adopting progressive and 
forward-looking programs to meet the es- 
sential needs of a rapidly growing modern 
society of nearly 200 million citizens. 

88TH CONGRESS RECAP 


After 21 months in almost continuous ses- 
sion, the 88th Congress has been one of the 
longest and most productive in our Nation’s 
history. 


In reviewing its accomplishments, Presi- 
dent Johnson declared that the 88th Con- 
gress “has enacted more major legislation, 
met more national needs, and disposed of 
more national issues than any other Con- 
gress of this century or the last.” 

Great strides were made toward reaching 
the goals of a more prosperous economy, 
equal opportunities for all citizens, a strong 
defense posture, and the achievement of 
world peace with freedom. 

Iam proud to have had a part in building 
this constructive record of progressive ac- 
tion, and I have attempted to outline for 
you some of the highlights of the 88th Con- 
gress in this “Report from Washington.” 

HISTORIC CIVIL RIGHTS VICTORY 


The most notable congressional response to 
President Jahnson’s leadership was a re- 
sounding bipartisan victory for the adminis- 
tration’s comprehensive civil rights bill. 

This action is an encouraging step forward 
in our effort to guarantee every American, 
regardless of race, creed, color, or national 
origin, equal rights and equal opportunities 
in such vital areas as voting. education, em, 
ployment, the administration of justice, use 
of public facilities, and access to public ac- 
commodations, 

With such protections already on the Cali- 
fornia statute books, and as early pioneers 
in the fight to extend our American constitu- 
tional heritage of freedom and individual 
rights to all the State's residents, we Califor- 
nians may sometimes tend to take this great 
heritage for granted. 

THE $11.5 BILLION TAX CUT 


President Johnson was also able to obtain 
overwhelming congressional approval of the 
largest Federal tax reduction in U.S. history. 

Called the single most important step we 
have taken to strengthen our economy since 
World War II.“ the $11.5 billion tax reduction 
has benefited the Nation's 80 million tax- 
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payers by cutting the average American's tax 
bill 20 percent—the equivalent of a Th-cent 
hourly raise for the average earner. 

For Los Angeles, this has meant literally 
millions of dollars of added purchasing and 
investing power for our citizens, and a much 
brighter and more secure economic future. 

A bold approach to solving the problems 
of the American economy, it is also an ex- 
pression of faith in our system of free enter- 
prise, for, by placing maximum reliance on 
the initiative and creative drive of individual 
businessmen and workers, the tax cut is help- 
ing improve the country’s economic health, 
not by more Government spending, but by 
releasing the pent-up energies of the Ameri- 
can private enterprise system. 

YOUTH OPPORTUNITIES—J.F.K. PLAYGROUND 


At contract signing ceremonies for Los 
Angeles“ unique youth opportunities pro- 
gram are: Robert Goe, of Los Angeles, Un- 
der Sceretary of Labor John Hennings, and 
Congressman Roybal. 

The original pilot project, financed under 
the Federal Manpower Development and 
Training Act, has recently been 
into a comprehensive Federal-State-local 
program to combat youth unemployment - 
and juvenile delinquency in the east and 
south central “target areas” of Los An- 
geles. 

Also set for early completion; an unusual 
“John F. Kennedy Playground” featuring 
modern creative-play concepts to be lo- 
cated on part of the remaining portion of 
East Los Angeles’ Hazard Park. 

The new J.F.K. youth recreation facility 
should go a long way toward meeting the 
urgent recreation requirements of the East 
Los Angeles area. 

These requirements will increase sharply 
next year when two-thirds of Hazard Park 
is taken over by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to put up the new $22 million, 1,000- 
bed hospital for which we have just been 
successful in getting Congress to appro- 
priate funds. 


THE EDUCATION CONGRESS 


The 88th Congress will be remembered for 
doing more in the education field than at 
any time since passage of the GI bill of 
rights after World War II or enactment 
of the Land-Grant College Act of 1862: 

College construction: First general higher 
education ald in history—provides a 5-year 
program of matching grants and long-term, 
low-interest loans for construction of urgent- 
ly needed academic facilities at the Na- 
tion's 2,000 colleges and universities—a se- 
rious effort to meet the needs of the 7 million 
young Americans who will be in college in 
1970 (double the number enrolled just 10 
years earlier in 1960)—vitally important to 
California because nearly 1 million, or more 
than one-eighth of the expl 
lege student population, will 
on California campuses. 

Medical-dental school aid: To help al- 
leviate the critical shortage of doctors, den- 
tists, nurses, pharmacists, and other public 
health specialists—a 3-year matching grant 
program for construction or rehabilitation 
of medical, dental, and related teaching fa- 
cilities—plus a unique new loan program 
for struggling students of the various health 
professions—a progressive step toward as- 
suring continued high quality health care 
for the Nation's citizens. 

Vocational education: The first major ex- 
pansion and redirection of earlier vocational 
training objectives since 1946—with con- 
centrated emphasis on giving unemployed 
urban youth occupational training in skills 
demanded in today’s modern world of rapid- 
ly changing industrial technology and auto- 
mation. 

LEGISLATIVE RECORD 


House Speaker Jene McCormack, of Mas- 
sachusetts, a highly respected legislative 
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leader and yeteran of 36 years’ service on 
Capitol Hill, who deserves considerable credit 
for the impressive record of the 88th Con- 
gress, discusses improved prospects for pas- 
sage early next year of such must bills as an 
across-the-board social security benefit in- 
crease and medicare hospital insurance pro- 
tection for the elderly. 

Since much of the detailed work in Con- 
gress is done in the various specialized com- 
mittees, I was lucky to have been selected to 
serve on two major committees dealing with 
matters of immediate interest to residents of 
Los Angeles: Interior and Insular Affairs, and 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

Interior handles legislation providing for 
vital future water and power development 
throughout the entire Pacific Southwest, in- 
cluding such key projects as the Colorado 
River water resources plan, the new saline 
water conversion program, and the just com- 
pleted Pacific Northwest electric power inter- 
tie agreement—all essential to building a firm 
economic base for southern California’s fast- 
growing population, expected to more than 
triple within the next 35 years. 

Post Office and Civil Service has jurisdic- 
tion over our 2.5 million Federal career serv- 
ice employees, and actively works toward 

cost-conscious, businesslike man- 
agement of the Federal agencies which play 
an increasingly important role in promoting 
the welfare of our citizens and in assuring 
the defense of the Nation. 
ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 

Los Angeles Public Health Supervisor Hen- 
rietta Villaescusa discusses her recent ap- 
point as Human Resources Officer for the 
Latin American Bureau of the State Depart- 
ment’s Agency for International Develop- 
mont with Mrs. Roybal and Alliance for Prog- 
ress Coordinator William D. 

Dedicated by President Johnson as a living 
memorial to the faith and idealism of zonn 
F. Kennedy, the Alliance for Progress calls 
for a peaceful, democratic social and eco- 
nomic revolution in the underdeveloped 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. 

Offering a positive and constructive answer 
to the false claims of international commu- 
nism, the Alliance is also in line with the 
objectives of Franklin Roosevelt’s good neigh- 
bor policy of the 1930's. 

NUCLEAR TEST BAN: A FIRST STEP 

The Senate spoke for the great majority of 
Americans when it overwhelmingly approved 
the historic limited nuclear test ban treaty. 
This action, halting nuclear testing and 
stopping the further spread of dangerous 
radioactive contamination in the atmos- 
phere, in space, and under water, plus nearly 
unanimous endorsement of the treaty by 
the entire world community of nations, and 
the more recent UN. resolution banning nu- 
clear weapons from outer space, give us all 
reason to believe that lasting peace is not 
just a frail hope of mankind, but may be- 
come a reality. 

They are also a heartening indication of a 
deep-seated desire for peace among the peo- 
ples of the world, as well as a hopeful sign 
that the movement toward increased com- 
munication and greater understanding be- 
tween nations may continue to gain momen- 
tum as we come to realize that there will be 
no winner in the next war. 

LOS ANGELES POSTMASTER 


As a member of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, I congratulated Mr. 
Leslie N. Shaw on his appointment this 
month as new postmaster of the Los Angeles 
Post Office. 

Postmaster Shaw, together with his 10,000 
Los Angeles employees, were also recipients 
of the Postmaster General's coveted citation 
for excellence for outstanding customer serv- 
ice and superior performance as the Nation's 
third largest post office. i 
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NATURAL RESOURCES 


Two landmark recreation and conserva- 
tion programs were also enacted after years 
of legislative struggle: (1) the Wilderness 
Preservation Act to establish a national sys- 
tem for protecting and expanding the few 
unspoiled natural wilderness areas remain- 
ing in the United States, “where the earth 
and its community of life will be untram- 
meled by man, and where man himself is a 
visitor who does not remain,” and (2) the 
land and water conservation fund to assist 
State and Federal agencies in meeting the 
present and future outdoor recreation needs 
of our growing population. 

MASS TRANSIT 


Congress enacted a new administration 
program designed to provide assistance to 
States and local communities in improving 
their urban mass transportation systems. 
Los Angeles is in a position to obtain sub- 
stantial benefit from this program. 

CLEAN AIR ACT 


Congress also took positive action to 
strengthen our national program to control 
and prevent air pollution. More funds were 
provided for research, and technical and legal 
assistance to help State and local authorities 
develop more effective smog prevention tech- 
niques, Particular emphasis was placed on 
serious air pollution problems in high-den- 
sity population areas such as Los Angeles. 

FARM SUBSIDIES AND CONSUMER PRICES 

I voted against this year’s $1.3 billion 
wheat and cotton subsidy bill (as I had also 
done last year when the cotton subsidy came 
up for consideration alone), because I be- 


every housewife and consumer in the coun- 


PRESIDING OVER THE HOUSE 


As a freshman Congressman, I was for- 
tunate to have been able to take an active 
in discussion and floor debate on 


ROYBAL TAX REFORM BILL 


Ten years of legislative effort were finally 
rewarded with success last month when 
President Johnson signed into law a Federal 
tax reform bill which I had the honor to 
sponsor in the 88th Congress. 

The new Public Law, officially 3 
as Public Law 88-570, will eliminate serious 
and long-standing inequities in the tax code, 
save substantial sums for thousands of af- 
fected taxpayers across the country, and, at 
the same time, make significant savings to 
the Government by relieving the Treasury 
Department of considerable administrative 
‘expense and redtape. 

In the legal jargon of the tax expert, the 
new law is a technical amendment to the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as ‘amended, 
which permits release of taxpayer liability 
under bonds filed in accordance with section 
440d) of the earlier Revenue Code of 1939, 
with respect to certain installment obliga- 
tions transmitted at death. (Such taxpayer 
bond liability release has been permitted 
since 1954, but did not apply retroactively to 
those who came under rules established by 
the 1939 code.) 

Enactment of this tax reform measure has 
been a source of great personal satisfaction 
to me, because, in correcting admittedly in 
equitable provisions of the Nation's tax law 
which - unfairly discriminated against many 
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I think it demonstrated once 
again that the American system of Gov- 
ernment can still provide a vigorous and 
effective means of relief for the average citi- 
zen from the oppressive burden of unjust 
or discriminatory laws. 

PROMOTING JOBS AND INDUSTRY 


Secretary of Commerce Luther Hodges, 
conferring on plans for expanding job op- 
ties and diversifying Los Angeles’ 
defense-oriented industrial base, announced 
that the President's “E” Award for Excel- 
lence in Export Promotion has been won 
by the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
for its outstanding contribution to the in- 
crease of U.S. international trade and the 
sale of California-produced goods abroad. 
“LET US CONTINUE * * *” 


I consider it one of the outstanding priv- 
Ueges of my life to have known personally 
and worked closely with our martyred 35th 
President, John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

Though nearly a year after the tragedy at 
Dallas, it is still difficult to believe that this 
young, dynamic, and courageous champion 
of peace is no longer with us, but rests for- 
ever among the Country's heroes in the 
hallowed ground of Arlington National 
Cemetery. 

As he did not shrink from his responsi- 
bilities in peace or in war, but rather wel- 
comed them, so he would not have us shrink 
from carrying on his work. 

In this spirit, therefore, as he gave his 
country the last full measure of devotion, let 
us face the future with confidence, and re- 
solve that John F. Kennedy did not live—or 
die—in vain. 

THE 1965 PRIORITY: SOCIAL SECURITY—MEDICARE 

Two items of important unfinished busi- 
ness, delayed in a parliamentary tangle dur- 
ing the session-end adjournment rush this 
year, are scheduled for top priority treat- 
ment as soon as Congress convenes for its 
next session. 

The first item, a long overdue cost-of-liv- 
ing increase in social security benefits for 
some 20 million Americans, will be a real 
help to these persons by raising the minimum 
level of their basic economic protection. 

The second, a limited medicare hospital 
Insurance plan, would allow Californian 1% 
million senior citizens, and 17 million other 
Americans over the age of 65, to prepay in 
their earlier, more productive working years, 
most of thelr own hospital and related 
health expenses during retirement. 

I am convinced that the elderly are not 
asking for charity, but they do want and 
deserve a system that will offer them an op- 
portunity to prepay their own hospital ex- 
penses, and permit them to live their re- 
maining years in earned dignity, secure in 
the knowledge that they have provided ade- 
quately for their own health needs during re- 
tirement years. 

INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The House reversed itself this spring, and 
voted to reconsider its earlier rejection of 
continued U.S. participation in the 17-mem- 
ber International Development Association, 
an affiliate of the World Bank, which pro- 
vides long-term, low-interest loans to stimu- 
late economic growth in industrially back- 
ward nations. 

Organized in 1960 under former President 
Eisenhower to encourage wealthy Western 
European countries to shoulder more of the 
foreign aid burden we had been carrying al- 
most alone since the end of World War I. 
IDA has proved its worth as a cooperative ap- 
proach to foreign economic assistance ex- 
tended on a multilateral basis. 

In voting for IDA on both occasions, I was 
glad to make my small contribution toward 
promoting responsible, progressive U.S. lead- 
ership in what the late President John F- 
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Kennedy called the struggle “to make the 
world safe for diversity.” 


THE 1965 SERVICE ACADEMY CANDIDATES 


For the third year in a row, I want to offer 
every young man in the 30th District who is 
interested, an equal chance to compete for 
the valuable educational and career oppor- 
tunities provided at our national service 
academies at West Point, Annapolis, Colorado 
Springs, and Kings Point, N-Y. 

To quallfy for one of the nine freshman 
cadet openings available next year to resi- 
dents of the district at the Military, Naval, 
Air Force, and Merchant Marine Academies, 
T am asking all applicants to take the Civil 
Service Commission’s special academy des- 
ignation exam to be given in the Federal 
Post Office Building in Los Angeles on Satur- 
day, October 31. A makeup exam will be 
held December 1 for those unable to report 
for the October test. 

For more information, application blanks, 
and a letter of authorization to take the 
exam, interested students should contact my 
Los Angeles field representative, Alex Garcia, 
Phone: 688-48 70. 

CALIFORNIA REAPPORTIONMENT 


In August, the House passed, 218 to 175, a 
bill to nullify the Supreme Court’s historic 
decision of last June that the districts of both 
houses of State legislatures must be sub- 
Stantially equal in population. I voted 
against this measure because I believe that 
the equal representation rule, upheld by 
the Court, is among the most fundamental 
ps of our American constitutional 


California is one of the classic examples of 
denial of the right of equal representation, 
as aggravated in recent years by rapid popu- 
lation growth and a continuing movement 
from. rural areas to the cities. 

It is now possible, for instance, for only 11 
Percent of California's voters to elect a con- 
trolling majority of the State senate. And 
Los Angeles County, with over 6 million resi- 
dents (almost 40 percent of the State’s popu- 
lation), is represented by 1 State senator, 
as is the smallest three-county senatorial 
istrict with a population of 14,294. 

This means that the vote of a man in 
California's most sparsely settled district is 
Worth over 400 times that of a Los Angeleno. 

Fortunately, the House and Senate were 
Unable to agree on an antireapportionment 
bill, and under last June’s interpretation of 
the law, Los Angeles County stands to gain 
Several additional State senators, and may 
finally obtain the equal representation it 
should have had all along. 


Wan ON POVERTY 


Sargent Shriver, Director of the world- 


famous Peace Corps, and recently appointed 
Chief of President Johnson's antipoverty pro- 
Bram, describes the new Economic Opportu- 
nity Act as an effective tool in mobilizing the 
Nation’s human and financial resources to 
Attack the basic causes of poverty and high 
Unemployment among America’s 30 million 
disadvantaged citizens. 

As one of the original sponsors of this 

I am confident that Los Angeles, 
and our other large U.S. metropolitan cen- 
ters, will be the chief beneficiaries of this 
Promising new approach to solving the tragic 
Paradox of extreme poverty in the midst of 
Plenty, 

In addition to the Job Corps, which will 
Offer basic education and job training for 
Young people who are both out of school and 
Out of work, the war on poverty includes a 
Work-training program to keep teenagers 
r dropping out of high school, a work- 
tudy program to ‘help needy college students 
Continue their education, a comprehensive 

unity action program to assist local 

Ps in antipoverty projects tailored to 
community needs, and a domestic 

Peace corps of highly qualified volunteers to 
Serve in areas of intense urban or rural 
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The District of Columbia Has Expended 
$134,108,000 in Cash on Urban Re- 
newal and Contributed Only $4,000— 
The Rest Has Been Contributed by the 
Federal Government—Explanation Re- 
quested 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, in look- 
ing into the District’s urban renewal pro- 
gram recently I found that the latest 
available figures on the expenditures 
made in behalf of it show an estimated 
gross project cost of $165,205,000, with 
$134,108,000 actually expended. Of these 
totals, the District of Columbia contri- 
bution has been $4,000 in cash, and $31,- 
098,000 in noncash grants-in-aid. 

The position of the District of Colum- 
bia Government seems to be that all it is 
called upon to contribute to its urban 
renewal projects are noncash grants-in- 
aid. Frankly, I do not believe that mem- 
bers of Congress of either party will be 
willing to continue to support the appro- 
priation of funds by the Congress for 
urban renewal projects in the District 
of Columbia in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has to supply almost all of the 
cash contribution. 

Recently I wrote to the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, Walter N. Tobriner, advis- 
ing him that I would appreciate a prompt 
reply explaining the District’s position 
on its cash contributions to its urban 
renewal projects. 

The failure of the District of Columbia 
government to provide its share of cash 
funds needed to carry out its urban re- 
newal projects is a matter of national 
concern, and underscores the need to put 
urban renewal on a loan basis, in com- 
mercial areas, and to drastically over- 
haul the program. 

Recently, I introduced a bill, H.R. 
12779, to revise urban renewal in the 
District of Columbia. The housing af- 
fairs letter of Washington, D.C., edited 
by Ash Gerecht, hailed my new bill, and 
pointed out its national significance. It 
called particular attention to certain pro- 
visions of my measure, in the following 
language: 

WIDNALL BILL ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA RE- 

NEWAL Horns NATIONAL HOUSING IMPACT 

Bill introduced for study as Congress ad- 


journed, by Republicans’ “Mr. Housing,” Mr. 


Watt, of New Jersey, points to likely pro- 
posals for national legislation in 1965. 

His bill, H.R. 12779, was picked up by 
Representative Mutter, Democrat, of New 
York, as H.R. 12818. 

Here are provisions of the District of 
Columbia bill, ostensibly aimed at b: 
the impasse on permit nonresidential 
urban renewal in the District of Columbia, 
with national consequences to housing and 
urban renewal programs: 

It includes present agency regulations on 
defining blighted areas—but with the intent 
that this is for study only, and should be re- 
vised and strengthened in the next Congress. 
Mr. WWNaLL might abandon a present defi- 
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nition allowing 20 percent of buildings to be 
structurally substandard so as to require 
clearance, and go back to a straight 50-per- 
cent substandard definition for a blighted 
area. 

At least half the rental or co-op housing 
in an urban renewal area must be designed 
for occupancy by low- and miiddle-income 
families. 

A referendum, with a majority of eligible 
voters approving, is required for approval of 
an urban renewal. project. (From Mr. 
WIDNALL's 1964 housing bill.) 

Just compensation and replacement pay- 
ments for homeowners and businessmen. 
This is based on revised eminent domain 
procedures and laws, such as in Pennsylvania. 
This is also adapted from Mr. WIONALL's 
housing bill, HR. 9771. 

Real p: shall be assessed at fair 
market value based on its highest and best 
use in conformity with applicable zoning 
laws and rules. This could be adapted on & 
national scale, to have first consideration 
for renewal aid given to those localities 
with such a tax arrangement. 

Federal aid to nonresidential, nonpublic 
use projects would be switched from a grant 
to a loan basis, repayable in 10 years, at 
going Federal rate plus one-half percent. 

At the very end of the bill is its most in- 
teresting provision: 

No aid is to be extended to a nonresidential 
o nonpas project unless all residential re- 

evelopment which is necessary or appro- 
priate in the community has been completed. 


I include as part of my remarks my 
letter to Commissioner Tobriner, and a 
letter from Robert C. Baker, president, 
Downtown Progress, the National Capi- 
tal Downtown Committee: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D.C, 
Hon. WALTER N. 12 


President, Board of Com misisoners, 
District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Ma. COMMISSIONER: Your letter in 
acknowledgement of my letter transmitting 
my new bill, H.R. 12779, amending the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 
1945, to you for comment has been received. 
My bill, which was introduced for study pur- 
poses, would greatly expand the District's 
urban renewal program, authorize urban re- 
newal in commercial areas, and improve and 
humanize local urban renewal operations in 
general. 

In looking into the District's urban renew- 
al program recently I found that the latest 
available figures on the expenditures made 
in behalf of it show an estimated gross proj- 
ect cost of $165,205,000, with $134,108,000 ac- 
tually expended. Of these totals, the local 
contribution has been 64.000 in cash, and 
$31,098,000 in noncash grants-in-aid. Giv- 
ing the best possible interpretation to the 
Federal Urban Renewal Administration's fig- 
ures, the District of Columbia contribution 
is definitely below the two-thirds Federal, 
one-third local contribution required by law. 
Even if we placed the District of Columbia 
in a depressed area classification—and it de- 
finitely is not a depressed area—the law 
would seem to have been flouted. When we 
take into consideration the $4,000 contrib- 
uted in cash by the District of Columbia we 
reach the point of absurdity. 

The position of the District government 
seems to be that almost all it is called upon 
to contribute to its urban renewal projects 
are noncash grants-in-aid. Frankly, I do not 
believe that Members of Congress of either 
party will be willing to continue to support 
the appropriation of funds by the Congress 
for urban renewal projects in the District 
of Columbia in which the Federal Govern- 
ment has to supply well above 90 percent of 
the funds required. 

A deeply disturbing aspect of the Dis- 
trict’s urban renewal program is that it 
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is above and beyond effective control by 
the citizens of the District who are most 
deeply affected by it, especially the home- 
owners and small businessmen. Budgetary 
control by the District government, as well 
as by District citizens, is lost when a cash 
contribution of only $4,000 shows up but 
once in the 14 years the District’s urban 
renewal program has been underway. In- 
terested as the District Commissioners are 
in home rule, I would urge that they seek 
a remedy to the situation which would give 
District citizens control and review of ur- 
ban renewal. The president of the Fed- 
eration of Citizens Associations, John R. 
Immer, has called my attention to the fol- 
lowing statement on this very point which 
was part of the joint testimony of the Fed- 
eration of Citizens Associations and of the 
Federation of Civic Associations of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, representing the taxpaying 
citizens of the District of Columbia, before 
the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia on the District budget: 

“We urge a realinement of all budgetary 
items constituting the District of Columbia 
contribution to urban renewal projects so 
as to permit review by the Commissioners 
and citizens. There must be budgetary con- 
trol over urban renewal projects which we 
do not now have. There should be no 
items in this budget which are intended 
for use as the District of Oolumbia con- 
tribution to urban renewal projects not yet 
approved by the District Commissioners.” 

I am sure that there must be some ex- 
planation of the figures I have mentioned 
in this letter regarding the District's con- 
tribution to its urban renewal projects, 
Since I do not now have such an explana- 
tion, and inasmuch as you are much closer 
to the situation, I would appreciate a prompt 
reply explaining the District's position on 
local contributions to such projects. If 
such an explanation is not readily available, 
would you please advise my office? 

With kind personal regards, Iam 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM B. WDNALL, 
Member of Congress. 


DOWNTOWN PROGRESS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The Honorable WAN B. WIDNALL, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. WDNALL: Thank you very much 
for sending us a copy of H.R. 12779, described 
as a “new approach” to provide urban re- 
newal for downtown Washington, and for 
the accompanying comments in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

You may be sure we shall give this pro- 
posed legislation our careful study and con- 
sideration, after which we shall be in touch 
with you to discuss the matter further. 

You have our deep appreciation and best 
wishes, 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT C. BAKER, 
President. 


Resolution on Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 
Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
trol of air and water pollution has be- 


come one of our greatest problems. It 
affects every part of our country. 
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The Congress has been deeply con- 
cerned about this, and programs have 
been set up under the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Acts of 1956 and 1961 
to combat these pollution problems. 
However, major efforts at every level 
of government, along with the fullest 
cooperation of our citizenry, will be re- 
quired if we are to succeed in keeping 
our waters clean and usable. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a resolution adopted recently by 
the Erie County Board of Supervisors at 
Buffalo, N. V., suggesting that the cost of 
sewage and pollution elimination pro- 
grams should be borne equally by the 
Federal, State, and local municipality 
governments. 

This resolution follows: 

STATE or New YORK, BOARD or 
Supervisors or ERE COUNTY, 
Buffalo, N.Y., October 2, 1964. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I hereby certify that at a session of the 
Board of Su of Erie County, held in 
the county hall, in the city of Buffalo, on the 
29th day of September, A.D. 1964, a resolu- 
tion was adopted, of which the following is 
a true copy: 

“Resolved, That this Board of Supervisors 
of Erie County does approve reasonable sew- 
age and pollution elimination programs but 
believes the cost thereof is frequently beyond 
the capacities of the municipalities involved, 
particularly rural or semirural municipali- 
ties, that such municipalities need greater 
State and Federal aid, and that legislation 
should be promptly enacted by the New York 
State Legislature and the Congress of the 
United States, and the necessary funds pro- 
vided and appropriated to provide that the 
State and Federal Governments should each 
contribute one-third of the total approved 
cost of any necessary complete sewage and 
pollution elimination program and the fa- 
cilities thereof, with the remaining one-third 
of such cost to be provided by the local mu- 
nicipality concerned.” 

Attest: 

WALTER A. Horz, 
Deputy Clerk of the Board of Super- 
visors of Erie County. 


The Honorable Carl Vinson, of Georgia 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, as the gavel sounds for the 
adjournment of this 88th Congress, it 
will ment the loss of the experience and 
talents of a number of our most able col- 
leagues. One of the greatest men who 
has ever served in this body, the Honor- 
able Cart Vinson, of Georgia, is one of 
them. 

On July 16, 1963, it was my privilege 
to add my congratulations to the many 
others that were extended to CARL Vinson 
upon his breaking the record for length 
of service in the House of Representa- 
tives. Today, it is with sincere regret 
that I acknowledge the retirement of my 
friend, one of our most dedicated 
colleagues. 
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Twenty-five times the people of the 
Sixth District of Georgia, have sent CARL 
Vinson to these Chambers to represent 
them. A tribute and a record in itself. 
In 1917 he was assigned to the committee 
then called the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs and by 1931 had become its 
chairman. In the 81st Congress he as- 
sumed the chairmanship of the House 
Committee on Armed Services. 

During the period that CARL has served 
in the Congress history shows that the 
military capabilities of the United States 
has been put to very strenuous tests a 
number of times. What history books 
will not show is that the ability of the 
United States to successfully meet these 
challenges was due in a great part to the 
outstanding work of CARL Vinson. The 
knowledge and experience that he has 
given to the task of having our defenses 
adequately prepared for action in a world 
of ever changing and new weapon sys- 
tems will be most difficult to replace. 

Cart has served his district and his 
country with distinction and greatness. 
He has my best wishes for continued 
health and happiness upon his retire- 
ment. 


Citizens Protest $26 Million Urban 
Renewal Project in Nation’s Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federation of Citizens Associations, 
representing over 23,000 citizens, has pro- 
tested the expenditure of $26 million for 
an urban renewal project in the Nation’s 
Capital, in which ouly 66 residential 
premises out of a total of 1,192, have not 
been brought up to code, 

The Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia reported, in the 
“Workable Program 1963-64,” filed with 
the Housing Administrator on July 21, 
1964, with regard to the proposed Adams- 
Morgan urban renewal project, which 
the citizens are protesting, that: 

As of June 30, 1964, there are 66 pre- 
mises which are not yet brought into com- 
pliance with the requirements of the housing 
regulations. The majority of these cases 
are located in an area that is presently being 
considered for clearance as a proposed urban 
renewal area. Consequently, the District 
has not required major structural changes or 
extensive installation of additional plumbing 
facilities which would undoubtedly increase 
the cost of future acquisition. 


The Independent Citizens of Adams- 
Morgan, commenting on the “Workable 
Program 1963-64,“ said that: 

By its own admission in this workable pro- 
gram 1963-64 the District of Columbia Re- 
development Land Agency makes clear that 
less than 6 percent of the buildings in the 
Adams-Morgan area do not meet the Dis- 
trict’s code requirements. If the RLA is 
truly concerned with the housing ills of the 
area then it is reaching for an ax when what 
is needed is a scalpel. 
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Despite the evident failure of the 
Housing Administrator to require the 
enforcement of the District’s housing 
codes in the Adams-Morgan area, as 
required by law, Warren P. Phelan, re- 
gional administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, recently approved 
the “Workable Program“ of the District 
of Columbia. In a letter to the Board of 
Commissioners, D.C., he stated that “we 
are gratified with the efforts you are 
making toward an overall program of 
community development.” 

I include the following items as part of 
my remarks: 

FEDERATION OF CITIZENS ASSOCIATIONS 

or THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, 

Mr. WALTER N. TOBRINER, 

President, District of Columbia Board of 
Commissioners, 14th and E Streets, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. TOBRINER: At a time when our 
most pressing need if for low and middle in- 
come housing in the District of Columbia 
We are concerned about the prospects of 
throwing 5,000 people out on the housing 
market with no provision for their reloca- 
tion—and at a cost of $26 million. This sum 
Would provide approximately 2,500 housing 
units for our people and we are more in- 
terested in housing for our people than in 
grandiose plans for urban renewal for areas 
which private enterprise itself is developing. 
The office of Representative WILLIAM B. WID- 
WALL, (Republican of New Jersey), has re- 
leased to the Federation of Citizens Associa- 
tions over this weekend correspondence on 
urban renewal matters in the District of 
Columbia, including a letter from Brig. Gen. 
O. M. Duke, Engineer Commissioner, in which 
General Duke wrote Congressman WIDNALL 
in part as follows: 

“This will acknowledge receipt of your 
letter dated September 28, 1964. In answer 
to your first question regarding further pub- 
lic hearings on the Adams-Morgan proposal 
prior to a Board action—no hearing is con- 
templated at this time.” 

On behalf of the Federation of Citizens 
Associations I am writing to express our 
concern over the failure of the District Com- 
Missioners to arrange for hearings on the 
Adams-Morgan 1, which is highly 
controversial, prior to action on it by the 
Board of Commissioners. 

In the correspondence referred to above, 
Congressman W NAL, the ranking minority 
member of the House Housing Subcommittee 
Which has jurisdiction over the Federal ur- 
ban renewal program, wrote to you regarding 
the lack of “effective control" of the District’s 
urban renewal program by the citizens of the 
District and urged that the District Com- 
missioners, interested as they are in home 
Tule, seek a remedy to the situation which 
would give District citizens review and con- 
trol powers over the urban renewal program. 
I would like to quote the relevant para- 
graph from his letter: 

“A deeply disturbing aspect of the District's 
urban renewal program is that it is above and 
beyond effective control by the citizens of the 
District who are most affected by it, espe- 
Clally the homeowners and small business- 
men. Budgetary control by the District gov- 
ernment, as well as by District citizens, is 
lost when a cash contribution of only $4,000 
shows up once in the 14 years the District's 
urban renewal program has been underway. 
Interested as the District Commissioners are 
in home rule, I would urge that they seek 
a remedy to the situation which would give 
District citizens control and review of urban 
renewal.” 

Let me say that the following changes in 
the Adams-Morgan urban renewal project 
have been reported to the Federation of Citi- 
zens Associations as under sericus considera- 
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tion by the District of Columbia Board of 
Commissioners since the Board held hear- 
ings on July 1, 2, and 3, 1963. These re- 
ported changes, which include four areas in- 
stead of the original areas A, B, and C, are 
of such grave and far-reaching import that 
the Federation of Citizens Associations took 
action condemning them. A copy of the 
resolution adopted at that time is attached. 
It is directed particularly at the changes 
which the adoption of the RLA resurvey 
would make in the Adams-Morgan project. 
The Kalorama Citizens Association, in its 
resolution on the standards used by the RLA 
in its survey, stated that: 

“These standards are not required even 
in new buildings in the District of Columbia 
under the present code. Those provisions, 
added to the one regarding parking facilities 
would probably bankrupt every apartment 
house owner in the Adams-Morgan area as 
well as in the entire city if applied on a city- 
wide basis,” 

In a letter to Neville Miller, chairman of 
RLA, under date of September 28, 1964, Chair- 
man Jon Downy of Subcommittee No. 4, 
House District Committee (see pp. 22387- 
22391, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sept, 29, 1964), 
pointed out that: 

“There is no authority in the Redevelop- 
ment Act or in the District of Columbia Code 
for the Commissioners to arbitrarily estab- 
lish more restrictive housing code standards 
in one area of the city than in another.” 

Certainly this would seem to prevent the 
RLA from using the highly restrictive hous- 
ing code standards which it did in fact use 
in its resurvey and it would seem to effec- 
tively bar the District Commissioners from 
approving their use as part of the Adams- 
Morgan project. 

Further significant changes in the Adams- 
Morgan project are revealed in the corre- 
spondence released by the office of Congress- 
man WINALL to the Federation of Citizens 
Associations. In a letter of September 23, 
1964, signed by General Duke, the Engineer 
Commissioner wrote Congressman WIDNALL 
as follows: 

“In response to your further comments 
with respect to displacement of families, un- 
der the current proposed urban renewal plan, 
should the Commissioners determine the 
area eligible for renewal, the plan may be 
modified to provide for increased relocation 
housing within the project area, to include 
provision of additional public housing and 
moderate income housing. Should this oc- 
cur, the current relocation plan deyeloped by 
RLA would have to be revised accordingly 
and would therefore be invalid as now pro- 
posed.” 

It has come to the attention of the Fed- 
eration that one of the top officials of the 
Commissioners’ Planning and Urban Renew- 
al Advisory Council has stated publicly that 
the Triangle Area A, as well as the Henderson 
Oastle site owned by the family of Eugene 
Meyer, the late, great publisher of the Wash- 
ington Post, would probably be dropped from 
the Adams-Morgan project by the District 
Commissioners. , 

We believe that these are major changes in 
the Adams-Morgan plan and that the Board 
of Commissioners would be derelict in its 
duty if it did not hold public hearings be- 
cause of these changes prior to any Board 
action accepting this plan. We do not be- 
lieve that the Board can certify that no 
changes have taken place in the area since 
the public hearings held in July of 1963. 

In view of the above extensive changes, 
the Federation of Citizens Associations 
points out to the Board of Commissioners 
the provisions of the law which require pub- 
lic hearings if changes are made and demands 
that the Board hold open public hearings 
prior to any Board action accepting this 
plan. The District Commissioners can de- 
termine by such means if the homeowners 
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and businessmen of this project area want 
this project. 

Further, the Federation requests that the 
Adams-Morgan project be held up until such 
time as the Congress adopts the full and just 
compensation proposals which are being de- 
veloped by the House Committee on Real 
Property Acquisition, and which are fully 
set out in the bills, H.R. 12779 and H.R. 12818 
sponsored by Congressmen WN ALL and 
ABRAHAM J, MULTER. 

Finally, according to the “Workable Pro- 
gram 1963-64," filed by the Board of Com- 
missioners with the Housing Administrator 
on July 21, 1964, there were only 66 premises 
“which are not yet brought into compliance 
with the requirements of the Housing Regu- 
lations” in the Adams-Morgan area, (See p. 
7D of the workable program.) The federa- 
tion requests an economic justification of 
the expenditure of $26 million for the Adams- 
Morgan project in view of the fact that only 
66 premises are not up to code requirements, 
and urges that the District Commissioners 
require the owners of these 66 properites to 
bring them up to code without the expendi- 
ture of $26 million by the taxpayers. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN R. IMMER, 
President. 
INDEPENDENT CITIZENS OF 
ApAMs-MorGan, 
Washington, D.C. July 27, 1964. 
To All Interested Members of Congress: 

We protest the District of Columbia's 
“workable program 1963-64," which was 
presented on July 21, 1964, to the Federal 
Housing and Home Finance Agency to justify 
the provision of additional Federal funds 
for the District’s urban renewal projects. 
Our reasons for pro this document 
follow in detail, for it is clear that this 
slick 61-page document is more notable for 
what it does not say than for what it does 
say, and its misstatements of fact are many. 
Here are some of them: 

LACK OF CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 

1. On page 3B it is stated that the renewal 
project plan for Adams-Morgan was “devel- 
oped with the fullest participation of resi- 
dents of the area,” a statement which is 
clearly untrue. Far more people in the area 
oppose the plan than suport it. The plan- 
ning and urban renewal officials have made 
no attempt to deal fairly with the business- 
men and homeowners in the project area. 
This is undoubtedly due to the fact that 
District citizens are voteless and, therefore, 
are denied their proper voice in matters 
which affect them most deeply. 

DESTRUCTION OF GOOD HOMES PROPOSED 

2. No facts are presented to justify a key 
part of the Adams-Morgan plan: the de- 
struction of good homes in areas A and B, 
the 1700 block of U Street, and Lanier 
Place which are parts of area C; the inclusion 
of the Henderson Castle site, the inclusion 
of Crescent Place, and other good residential 
areas within the Adams-Morgan boundaries. 

CODE ENFORCEMENT 

8. We are told, on page 7D, that “only” 
734 of the 1,192 residential premises in the 
Adams-Morgan area were in compliance with 
the District’s code requirements in Septem- 
ber 1960. Approximately 4 years later, on 
June 30, 1964, in spite of the fact that there 
are only 5% percent of 1,192 premises not in 
compliance, the District of Columbia Board 
of Commissioners are still being asked by the 
District of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency to consider a $25 million clearance 
project for the Adams- area which 
will destroy nearly 30 percent of the area, 
and displace one-third of the population, 
or 5,700 people, mostly low-income Negro 
and white people. 

This means that in an area in which the 
residents and businessmen have invested well 
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in excess of $75 million in new construction 
and rehabilitation during the several years 


ing a total of more than $30 million) the 
District of Columbia Redevelopment Land 


2 is still planning for a major clear - 


ce program. 
et, by its own admission in this workable 
program 1963-64 the District of Columbia 
makes clear 


what is really needed is a scalpel. 

The above may provide an answer as to 
why the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency is pushing so hard for the 
District of Columbia to be allowed to make 
determinations based on something more 
than the District’s housing and building 

The RLA does not answer the ques- 
“Why is it calling for a bulldozer in 
area when less than 6 
percent of the structures fall to comply with 
the building code, especially when this non- 
compliance is by design for, as this report 
states on page 7D: 

As of June 30, 1964, there are 66 premises 


located in an area that is presently being 


extensive installation of additional plumbing 
facilities which would undoubtedly increase 
the cost of future acquisition’ "? 

This is another case of bureaucratic self- 
interest, which is blatantly presented as 
more important than the welfare of District 
citizens, Further, the lack of code enforce- 
ment is in conflict with the requirements of 
the workable program as set forth in the 
Housing Act of 1949, as amended. 

COLUMBIA PLAZA 


4. On page 3A we find mention of the fact 
that the Columbia Plaza urban renewal proj- 
ect is to provide a 400-room hotel, a shopping 
plaza, and an underground parking facility 
for 1,500 cars. That this project has nothing 
to do with the national housing policy to 
provide decent, safe, and sanitary housing 
for slum dwellers is not even hinted at. Nor 
is the fact mentioned that this project is in 
the courts at this time. The fact that legis- 
lation is pending in the Congress to return 
this property to its original owners is not 
mentioned. Not mentioned, also, is the long 
and exhaustive congressional hearings which 
have demonstrated the misuse of urban re- 
newal power and funds in this project, and 


RELOCATION FAILURES IN DECEMBER 


5. On page 20A we find the astonishing 
statement, astonishing, that is, to anyone 


This document conspicuously fails to men- 
tion the finding in the Commissioners’ Hous- 
ing Report, 1962, that a deficiency of more 
than 8,000 housing units has developed in 
the District of Columbia even though the 
urban renewal laws require that there be 


assurance that decent, safe, and sanitary 
ape is available for urban renewal dis- 


The true facts about the District's 


known. Chet Huntley, on September 26, 
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of failures to find homes for urban renewal 
displacees. Mr. Huntley declared that: 

“In the last 5 years 13,000 low-income 
Negro families have been displaced by re- 
newal, and very few have found decent 
homes. 

“Urban renewal for the Negro is really 
Negro removal, because in every urban re- 
newal project in America there has been al- 
most a total displacement of lower income 
Negro families.“ 

Mr. Huntley added that: 

“Southwest Washington, D.C., is a good 
example, where Negro familles were removed 
out to make way for the urban renewal proj- 
ects. So they moved to Northwest Washing- 
ton, Northeast Washington, Southeast Wash- 

and helped to create more slums. 
It will get worse before it gets better. Many 
more thousands of Negro families will be 
displaced in the next 4 years.” 

In the fall of 1963, also, the Most Rev- 
erend Patrick A. O'Boyle, Catholic arch- 
bishop of Washington, commenting on the 
city’s urban renewal projects, asked the citi- 
zens of the Nation's Capital to “act quickly 
and decisively to root out from our midst the 
social evils that blight our Nation's Capital. 
It is hardly necessary to state that we gain 
nothing by tearing down slum housing if we 
force the residents to create new slums else- 
where by overcrowding.” 

That even the District of Columbia Board 
of Commissioners, does not believe that “all 
families displaced by the Redevelopment 
Land Agency were satisfactorily relocated,” 
as claimed in this “workable program 1963— 
64" is dramatically shown by the following 
statement by Walter N. Tobriner, president 
of the District of Columbia Board of Com- 
missioners, on the WWDC “City-Side” pro- 
gram, as reported in the Washington (D.C.) 

Evening Star of March 22, 1964 

“This, I think everyone acknowledges, was 
a mistake in the planning of the Southwest 
redevelopment area. We should provide, as 
a bare minimum, that those families who are 
dispossessed by redevelopment schemes 
should be properly, adequately, and sanitarily 
housed in the project itself, and not be com- 
pelled to move out and create slums else- 
where. We hope not to repeat that mistake 
in future redevelopment projects.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Post reported on 
June 30, 1963, that the Adams- area 
has more than 17,000 people, including 7,400 
Negroes, that one of the principal disap- 
pointments of the official Adams-Morgan 
urban renewal plan is that it will displace 
an estimated 1,585 families, and that a total 
of 5,700 persons, about one-third of the total 
population will be displaced. 

Writing in the Washington, D.C., Afro- 
American of May 2, 1964, Congressman W. 
Lam B. WWNALTL, ranking minority member 
of the House Special Housing Subcommittee, 

District officials, according to newspaper 
reports, propose to do something about the 
situation in the Adams-Morgan area: they 
are planning to remove nearly 6,000 people, 
one-third of the present population, in the 
process of completing the urban renewal 
project.” 

Not one unit of low-rent or public housing 
has been built in Washington under any ur- 
ban renewal project plan, nor has the pro- 
gram provided any middle income housing, 
despite the expenditure of $100 million. 

6. On page 3D the report cites as one of 
the facts justifying the provision of addi- 
tional Federal urban renewal funds, a re- 
port by an Ad Hoc Committee on Reloca- 
tion Housing Sites; in March 1964, recom- 
mending measures for increasing the supply 
of low and moderate income housing. It goes 
without saying that the inclusion of the 
praiseworthy recommendations by this ad 
hoc committee, without implementation by 
the District's Commissioners, does not auto- 
matically provide the housing needed. 
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Among the recommendations of this ad hoc 
committee are the following (p. 22A of the 
document) : 

“The urban renewal process should be used 
to provide moderate income housing in fu- 
ture urban renewal projects. 

“Low rent public housing should continue 
to be provided in future urban renewal proj- 


It should be pointed out in this connection 
that House Report No. 1481, 88th Congress, 
2d session, filed by Chairman Jon L. Mc- 
MrILax on June 15, 1964, states that, despite 
the expenditure of over $100 million by the 
District of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency “Not one unit of low-rent or public 
housing has been built in Washington under 
any urban renewal project plan, nor has the 
program provided any middle income hous- 


The Washington Post said editorially on 
May 30, 1964, with regard to the 500-acre 
Southwest Washington urban renewal proj- 
ect that (1) this project originally was ac- 
quired to provide low-rent housing at $17 a 
room or less; (2) it was later changed and 
now provides luxury housing and prime of- 
fice space; and (3) that this project must be 
reclaimed from its present arrogant display 
of unrelleved wealth. 

CONCLUSION 


At the top of page 1 of this “workable 
program, 1963-64" review of progress made 
by the District of Columbia in the elimi- 
nation of slums and blight is found this 
language: 

“This form is designed to elicit from the 
community the information needed to deter- 
mine whether it has a workable program 
meeting the requirements of section 101(c) 
of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended.” 

The Independent Citizens of Adams- 
Morgan are convinced that the workable 
program of the District of Columbia does 
not meet the requirements of section 101(c) 
of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended. 

We, therefore, appeal to the Congress for 
relief from the District of Columbia urban 
renewal program and projects on behalf of 
the voteless citizens, the homeowners and 
businessmen, the displacees and potential 
displacees, the low- and moderate-income 
residents—all of whom have been and will 
be adversely affected by these programs and 
projects. We appeal, especially, however, on 
behalf of the poor families who have been 
forced from their homes to make room for 
luxury apartments and prime office space. 

We appeal to the Congress because, as the 
chief architect of the urban renewal program 
and the Act of 1949, as amended, 
which established it, it has the responsibil- 
ity and the duty to write safeguards and 
guidelines into the program which will pro- 
tect the American people, including the 
citizens of the District of Columbia, from 
the willful and arbitrary misuse of urban 
renewal powers, and the wasteful misuse of 
tax funds. 

DUTTON FERGUSON, 
nt. 
ELEANOR N. KUHNE, 
Secretary. 


Tribute to Hon. Ross Bass 


SPEECH 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


service here in the House has always 
been marked by complete frankness. He 
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never offered any apology for being a 
southerner or for being a liberal. I have 
admired his forthrightness and we have 
all enjoyed his wonderful sense of hu- 
mor, his friendliness, and genial manner. 

Ross Bass is a dynamic, restless in- 
dividual who will never be content with 
mediocrity. His political star will con- 
tinue to rise. He will rank high in the 
councils of those who lead our country 
and indeed the cause of freedom 
throughout the world. We, in South 
Carolina, are proud of his lovely wife 
who is a beautiful South Carolinian and 
who best exemplifies those great tradi- 
tions of southern womanhood. 

Mrs. Dorn and the family join me in 
wishing for Ross and his magnificent 
Avanell every success and much con- 
tinued happiness. 


Goldwater’s Campaign of Fear Won't 
Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the Illinois 
State Register in its August 20 editorial 
captures what I believe to be the essence 
of this year’s presidential: the choice of 
either selecting spokesmen echoing the 
voices of fear and negativism of the past 
under the guise of conservatism or men 
willing to face the realities and chal- 
lenges of progress and change. 

On the one hand, there is a national 
Campaign being conducted on the basis 
of exploiting fear“ and offering nothing 
to solve the problems of our country but 
a “bland pledge of honesty”; on the other 
hand, there is the commitment of Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson to continue his 
administration’s positive program of 
dealing with these problems. 


This choice, if it can really be called’ 


that, does not offer the electorate much 
leeway; hopefully, the final decision of 
the voters will not be swayed by the 
demagogic innuendoes and undertones 
of the backward-looking individuals who 
have taken over the Republican Party. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial: 
Orreus Noruine POSITIVE: GOLDWATER'S AM- 
PAIGN OF Fear WOn'‘T WORK 


Senator Barry GOLDWATER carried his cam- 
Paign of fear here to Springfield Wednesday. 
Republican partisans, who have chosen him 
&s their candidate for President, cheered as 
he rehashed most of the charges he has 
made since his nomination 5 weeks ago. 

the domestic scene, GOLDWATER'S prin- 
cipal theme is to play on the fears of the 
People regarding racial tensions and increas- 

Crime rates. In the area of foreign 
affairs, it is to brand the Democratic Party 
as a war party and to plant fears that poli- 
dies of the Johnson administration will lead 
to another war. 

The Illinois State Register regrets to see 
a national campaign conducted on a basis 

exploiting fear. But when a political 
te has no positive program, he has 
to have something else to which to key his 
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campaign. Senator GOLDWATER clearly has 
made his choice. It is a natural for him, be- 
cause he has made a career of being against 
things, and it is easy enough to speak out 
against crime and riots and communism. 

While the Senator deplores crime and riots 
and racial tension, which is of concern to 
all Americans today, he offers no program 
to combat those ills of our Nation. He offers 
only the pledge of “an honest administra- 
tion by honest men,” with the implication 
that his brand of honesty in high office will 
magically influence all the bad things in the 
United States to fade away. 

We might remind the Senator first that 
history shows neither party ever has had a 
monopoly on honesty. Most men in both 
parties are honest, a few in both parties are 
dishonest. The Eisenhower administration 
had its problems with influence peddling 
just as Democratic administrations have. 

Secondly, the crime rate, the riots, the 
racial tensions around the Nation are not 
something that has developed overnight. 
They are the products of changing social 
and economic conditions, products of the 
growth of cities, of automation, of aware- 
ness of the American people that equal 
opportunities have been denied many be- 
cause of race or religion. 

The Democratic Party is aware that 20th 
century problems cannot be solved by 19th 
century remedies. That is the reason for the 
civil rights bill, the war on poverty program 
and the broad efforts of the National Goy- 
ernment to solve the twin problems of auto- 
mation and unemployment. The Johnson 
administration works on positive programs; 
Senator GOLDWATER, on the other hand, 
points a finger of blame at the administra- 
tion for the existing problems, but offers 
nothing to solye them but a bland pledge of 
honesty. 

In his attack on the Johnson administra- 
tion foreign policy, the Senator contends 
Democrats stand for military weakness and 
that such weakness has led to war before 
and is likely to lead to war again. He 
goes so far as to say this Nation has gone 
to war under the leaders of only the Demo- 
cratic Party. Apparently, the Senator is not 
very astute in the study of history, or per- 
haps he is so conservative he considers Wil- 
liam McKinley a Democrat. But when the 
Spanish-American War began, McKinley, a 
Republican, was occupying the White House. 

Let's look at the other wars to which 
Senator GOLDWATER refers in his distortion 
of history. The United States entered World 
War I because of Germany’s policy of un- 
restricted submarine warfare. Does the 
Senator have any evidence that the Germans 
would not have resorted to such warfare if 
U.S. military forces had been stronger? 

Prior to United States entry into World 
War II. President Roosevelt tried repeatedly 
to get a greater buildup of national military 

. His chief opponent in Congress 
was Senator William E. Borah, the Republi- 
can spokesman on foreign policy matters. 
Need we say more? 

The GOP has got a lot of political mileage 
out of the charge that Communists invaded 
South Korea in 1950 because the Democratic 
administration declared Korea outside our 
defense perimeter, but there has never been 
any concrete evidence to support that charge. 
These same GOP spokesmen don't mention 
that a few weeks before the Communist at- 
tack, the House, led by Republicans, slashed 
America’s military commitment to South 
Korea. 


In building his campaign of fear about 
foreign affairs, Senator GOLDWATER now 
charges that under the present administra- 
tion's leadership, “our deliverable nuclear 
capacity could be cut down by 90 percent 
in the next decade.“ He does not say it will 
be, he says it could be. But that is a figure 
that surely can incite fear. 

The Senator bemoans the situation in 
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Vietnam, a mess the present Democratic ad- 
ministration inherited from the prerious 
Republican administration, but he offers no 
specific solutions. His only pledge is that 
we would “win the war.“ 

Senator GOLDWATER’s address here is in- 
dicative of the kind of campaign he plans 
to conduct. He seeks to scare the Ameri- 
can people into voting for him. He seeks 
to incite distrust in the future of America 
under Democratic leadership. 

His strategy will not work, because the 
American people know our Nation is mili- 
tarily strong and will remain so, and they 
know that with confidence, perserverance 
and positive programs we can overcome our 
domestic problems. 

The answer to Senator GOLDWATER is ap- 
parent in the words President Franklin 
Roosevelt used to reassure the Nation in 
the depths of the depression: “We have 
nothing to fear but fear itself.” 


Committee Prints, Hearings, and Legisla- 
tive Reports Published by the Banking 
and Currency Committee During the 
88th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency has 
published a number of special studies 
relating to banking and finance. These 
are in addition to the publication of 
hearings and reports on legislation and 
are designed to provide information that 
is needed in the public interest. Because 
of widespread popular interest in many 
of these publications we have advised the 
Superintendent of Documents of in- 
stances where it might be desirable to 
print copies for sale, and this has been 
done in a number of cases. Following is 
a list of these publications showing the 
Government Printing Office price for all 
of them that are available there. The 
committee will endeavor to supply re- 
quests within the limits of our supply of 
these publications: 

LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITY OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY, 1963 


“Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1963," 


section-by-section summary (H.R. 3881), 
March 19632 
“Chain Banking,” stockholder and loan 


links of 200 largest member banks (commit- 
tee print, Apr. 15, 1963, 542 pp.). 

“Area Redevelopment Act Amendments of 
1963,” section-by-section summary, April 
1963. 

Bank Holding Companies Scope of Oper- 
ations and Stock Ownership“ (Subcommittee 
on Domestic Finance), May 20. 1963, 131 
pages. 

Staff analysis of H.R. 5874, May 1963. 

“Futures Trading in Sugar on the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange” (Subcom- 
mittee on Consumer Affairs), August 5, 1963, 
25 pages. 

“Comparative Regulations of Financial In- 
stitutions” (Subcommittee on Domestic 
Finance), September 20, 1963.* 
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“Comparative Regulations of Financial In- 
stitutions” (Subcommittee on Domestic 
Finance), revised and final edition, Novem- 
ber 22, 1963, 401 pages, obtainable from 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., at $1.25 a 


copy. 

“Banks Holding Treasury Tax and Loan 
Account Balances as of October 15, 1963“ 
(Subcommittee on Domestic Finance), De- 
cember 12, 1963, 276 pages. 

“A Study of Federal Credit Programs: Vol- 
umes 1 and 2” (Subcommittee on Domestic 
Finance), volume 1, 304 pages, at 75 cents 
a copy; and volume 2, 895 pages, at $2.50 a 
a copy, obtainable from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

“Some General Features of the Federal Re- 
serve’s Approach to Policy” (Subcommittee 
on Domestic Finance), February 10, 1964, 41 

es. 

“Commercial Bank Reporting Practices to 
Stockholders” (Subcommittee on Domestic 
Finance), March I0, 1964. 

“The Impact of Examination Practices Up- 
on Commercial Bank Lending Policies” (Sub- 
committee on Domestic Finance), April 10, 
1964, 97 pages. 

“The Federal Reserve's Attachment to the 
Free Reserve Concept“ (Subcommittee on 
Domestic Finance), May 7, 1964, 64 pages. 

“The Prevalent Monetary Policy and Its 
Consequences” (Subcommittee on Domestic 
Finance), May 8, 1964, 106 pages. 

“A Primer on Money” (Subcommittee on 
Domestic Finance), August 5, 1964, 144 pages. 
Obtainable from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C., at 40 cents a copy. 

“The Federal Savings Bank Bill—A Staff 
Analysis of H.R. 12142, H.R. 12167, and S. 
3050” (Subcommittee on Bank Supervision 
and Insurance), October 2, 1964, 29 pages. 
Obtainable from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C., at 15 cents a copy. 

“An Alternative Approach to the Monetary 
Mechanism” (Subcommittee on Domestic 
Finance), August 21, 1964, 131 pages. 

“Twenty Largest Stockholders of Record in 
Member Banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem as of May 1962” (Subcommittee on Do- 
mestic Finance), 1,355 pages. This is in five 
volumes, each covering a region of the coun- 


Printing Office, Washington, D. O., at the fol- 
lowing prices: Volume 1, $1.60; volume 2, 
$1.25; volume 3, $1.75; volume 4, $1; volume 
5, 61.75. 

IN PROCESS OF RELEASE 


“Money Facts“ (Subcommittee on Domes- 
tic Finance). In print but not yet released, 
35 pages. 

“The Federal Reserve System After 50 
years—Proposals for Improvement of the 
Federal Reserve and Staff Report on Hearings 
Before the Subcommittee on Domestic Fi- 
nance of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency” (Subcommittee on Domestic Fi- 
nance), August 25, 1964, 94 pages. Obtain- 
able from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., 20402, at 30 cents a copy. 

“The Structure of Ownership of Member 
Banks and the Pattern of Loans Made on 
Hypothecated Bank Stock” (Subcommittee 
on Domestic Finance), 57 pages. 

“Correspondent Relations—A Survey of 
Banker Opinion” (Subcommittee on Domes- 
tic Finance), 58 pages. This is the first in a 
series of three volumes. 


listed below.) 
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HEARINGS 


Amendment to section 14(b) of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act (H.R. 11499), June 1964. 
(H. Rept. 1473, June 11, 1964.) (Public Law 
88-344.) 

Area Redevelopment Act amendments (S. 
1163), July 1963. (H. Rept. 633, Aug. 3, 
1963.) + 

Area Redevelopment Act Amendments of 
1963 (H.R. 4996), April 1963. (H. Rept. 276, 
May 6, 1963.) * 

Bank holding company legislation (H.R. 
10668, 10872), April-June 1964. 

Commemorative medals and coins legis- 
lation (medals: H.R. 2380, 3488, 3575, 4003, 
6014; coins: H.R. 1611, 2621, 6026), May 1963. 
(H. Rept. 766 (H.R. 3488), Sept. 25, 1963.) 
(Public Law 88-184.) 

Conflict of Federal and State banking laws, 
April-May 1963. 

Construction set-aside amendments (H.R. 
2029), August 1963. 

Defense Production Act of 1950, extension 
of (H.R. 10000), March 1964. (H. Rept. 
1456, June 3, 1964.) (Public Law 88-343.) 

Export controls, June 1963. 

Export-Import Bank Act extension (H.R. 
3872), February 1963. (H. Rept. 86, Mar. 11, 


1963.) (H. Rept. 578 (Conf. Rept.), July 
25, 1963.) (H. Rept. 688 (Conf. Rept.), Aug. 
15, 1963.) (Public Law 88-101.) 


Federal charter legislation for mutual sav- 
ings banks (H.R. 258), October 1963. 

Federal Reserve System after 50 years 
(H.R. 3783, 9631, 9685, 9686, 9749): 

Volume 1—January-February 1964.“ 

Volume 2—February—March 1964. 

Volume 3—April 1964. ` 

FHA self-insurance on acquired multifam- 
ily property, June 1963. 

Housing and community legislation (H.R. 
9751), February 1964. 

Increased flexibility for financial institu- 
tions (H.R. 5845, 7878, 8230, 8245, 8247, 8459, 
8541), September-December 1963. (H. Rept. 
1099 (H.R. 8230), Jan. 20, 1964, Public Law 
88-341.) (H. Rept. 1024 (H.R. 8459), Dec. 
10, 1963, Public Law 88-353.) 

Insurance of deposits and share accounts 
(HR. 5130), April 1963. (H. Rept. 1098, Jan. 
20, 1964.) * 

Inter-American Development Bank Act 
amendment (H.R. 12010), August 1964. 

International banks (H.R. 7405, 7406), 
July 1963. (H. Rept. 651 (H.R. 7405), Aug. 
12, 1963, Public Law 88-178.) (H. Rept. 652 
(H.R. 7406), Aug. 12, 1963, Public Law 88- 
259.) 

International Development Association 
Act Amendment (S. 2214), March 1964. 
(H. Rept. 1312, Apr. 9, 1964). (Public Law 
88-310.) 

International Home Loan Bank, establish- 
ment of an (H.R. 8143), August-September 
1963. 

Investigation of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the disappearance of $7.5 million of 
US. Government securities from the vault of 
the Federal Reserve Bank at San Francisco, 
EN April 1963. (H. Rept. 354, May 29, 

Meetings with Department and agency 
officials, and trade organizations, January- 
February 1963: 

Banking and trade organization, February 
19-20, 1963. 

Comptroller of the Currency, February 18, 
1963. 

Department of Agriculture, February 7, 
1963. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, February 5, 1963. 

Federal Reserve System, January 29, 1963. 

Housing and Home Finance Agency, Janu- 


_ary 31, 1963. 


Small Business Administration, Social Se- 
curity Administration, February 6, 1963. 
Treasury Department, January 30, 1963. 
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Notice of change in control of manage- 
ment of insured banks (H.R. 12267, 12268), 
August 1964. (H. Rept. 1792 (H.R. 12267), 
Aug. 13, 1964). (Public Law 88-593.) 

Recent changes in monetary policy and 
balance-of-payments problems, July 1963. 

Resources of the International Develop- 
ment Association, expanding the (H.R. 9022): 
December 1963, January 1964. (H. Rept. 
1093, Jan, 8, 1964.) 

Physically handicapped families and per- 
sons, housing for (H.R. 7394), October 1963. 

Prohibit banks from performing certain 
nonbanking services and from engaging in 
the business of personal property leasing, 
legislation to (H.R. 9548, 9822), February 
1964. 

Proposed Federal Banking Commission and 


Federal Deposit and Savings Insurance 
Board (H.R. 729, 5874), May 1963. 

Silver legislation (H.R. 4413), March 
1963. 


Silver policy of the United States (H. J. 
Res. 1140, 1156; R. H. 10534, 10550, 10571, 


10559, 10561, 10563, 10583, 10560, 10562, 
10564, 10584), August 1964. (Not printed 
yet.) 


Small Business Investment Act Amend- 
ments of 1962 (H.R, 799), May 1963. 

Small business legislation (H.R. 799, 5480; 
S. 298, 1309), August- December 1963. (H. 
Rept. 1084 (S. 298), Dec. 20, 1963; H. Rept. 
1129 (conference report), Feb. 5, 1964; Pub- 
lice Law 88-273.) (H. Rept. 1097 (S. 1309), 
Jan. 16, 1964, Public Law 88-264.) 

Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1963 
(H.R. 3881), February-March 1963. (H. 
Rept. 204, Apr. 9, 1963.) * 

Urban renewal: Part 1—October 1963,* 
part 2—November 1963. 


REPORTS 


Area Redevelopment Act Amendments of 
1963. (H. Rept. 276, May 6, 1963.) 

Area Redevelopment Act Amendments of 
1963. (H. Rept. 633, Aug. 3, 1963.) 

Battle of Lake Erie Sesquicentennial 
Medals. (H. Rept. 769, Sept. 25, 1963.) 

Defense Production Act, Extension of. (H. 
Rept. 1456, June 3, 1964.) (Public Law 88- 
343.) 

Change in the Requirements for the An- 
nual Meeting Date for National Banks. (H. 
Rept, 1011, Dec. 9, 1963.) (Public Law 88- 
232.) 

Coinage of John Fitzgerald Kennedy 50- 
Cent Pieces. (H. Rept. 1038, Dec. 13, 1963.) 
(Public Law 88-256.) 

Export-Import Bank Act Extension. (H. 
Rept. 86, Mar. 11, 1963.) (H. Rept. 578 (Conf. 
Rept.), July 25, 1963.) (H. Rept. 688 (Conf. 
Rept.), Aug. 15,1963.) (Public Law 88-101.) 

Extension of Section 221 Mortgage Insur- 
ance Authority. (H. Rept. 386, June 13, 
1963.) (Public Law 88-54.) 

Federal Credit Union Act, Amendments to. 
(H. Rept. 648, Aug. 12, 1963.) (Public Law 
88-150.) 

Federal Credit Union Act Amendments. 
(H. Rept. 1024, Dec. 10, 1963.) (Public Law 
88-353.) 

Federal Deposit and Savings Insurance, In- 
crease in. (H. Rept. 1098, Jan. 20, 1964.) 

Federal Reserve Direct Purchase Authority, 
Extension of. (H. Rept. 1473, June 11, 1964.) 
(Public Law 88-344.) 

Federally Insured Banks, Report of Changes 
in Control of. (H. Rept, 1792, Aug. 13, 1964.) 
(Public Law 88-593.) 

Gold Medal for Henry J. Kaiser. 
1383, May 6, 1964.) 

Golden Anniversary of Naval Air Station, 
Pensacola, Fla. (H. Rept. 1397, May 13, 1964.) 
(Public Law 88-318.) 

Housing Act of 1964. 
5, 1964.) 

Housing Act of 1964. 


(H. Rept. 


(H. Rept. 1703, Aug. 


(H. Rept. 1828 (Conf. 
Rept.), Aug. 18, 1964.) (Public Law 88-560.) 

Housing for the Elderly. (H. Rept. 754. 
Sept. 19,1963.) (Public Law 88-158.) 


1964 


ILGWU Health Center 50th Anniversary 
Medals. (H. Rept. 767, Sept. 25, 1963.) 
{Public Law 88-185.) 

Increase in Authorized Capital Stock of 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. (H. Rept. 651, Aug. 12, 1963.) 
(Public Law 88-178.) 

Increase in Federal Deposit and Savings 
Insurance. (H. Rept. 1098, Jan. 20, 1964.) 

Increased US. Participation in the Inter- 
American Development Bank. (H. Rept. 652, 
Aug. 12, 1963.) (Public Law 88-259.) 

Indiana Statehood Sesquicentennial Med- 
als. (H. Rept. 766, Sept. 25, 1963.) (Public 
Law 88-184.) 

Insured Housing Loan Program for Elderly 
in Rural Areas, Temporary Extension of. (H. 
Rept. 1472, June 11, 1964.) (Public Law 88 
340.) = 

International Development Association Act. 
(H. Rept. 1093, Jan. 8, 1964.) 

International Development ` Association 
Act, Amendment to. (H. Rept. 1312, Apr. 
9, 1964.) (Public Law 88-310.) 

Investment Powers of Federal Savings and 
Loan Associations. (H. Rept. 1100, Jan. 20, 
1964.) 

Maximum Amount of FHA Section 207 
Rental Housing Mortgages. (H. Rept. 650, 
Aug. 12, 1963.) 

Medals Commemorating National Historic 
Shrines in New York City. (H. Rept, 1031, 
Dec. 20, 1963.) (Public Law 88-262.) 

Medals Commemorating the 200th Anni- 
versary of the Founding of St. Louis. (H. 
Rept. 1083, Dec. 20, 1963.) (Public Law 88- 
270.) 

Mysterious Disappearance of $7.5 Million 
of U.S. Securities From Vault of the Federal 
Reserve Bank at San Francisco, Calif. (H. 
Rept. 354, May 29, 1963.) 

National Bank Loans on Forest Tracts. 
(H. Rept, 1099, Jan. 20, 1964.) (Public Law 
88-341.) 

Nevada Statehood Centennial Medals. (H. 
Rept. 770, Sept. 25, 1963.) (Public Law 88- 
147.) 

Padre Junipero Serra 250th Anniversary 
Medals. (H. Rept. 768, Sept, 25, 1963.) 
(Public Law 88-143.) 

Retention of “1964" on All Coins Tempo- 
rary. (H. Rept. 1644, Aug. 3, 1964.) 

Silver Legislation. (H. Rept. 183, Apr. 3, 
1963.) (Public Law 88-36.) 

Small Business Act Amendments. 
Rept. 1097, Jan. 16, 1964.) 
264.) 

Small Business Investment Act Amend- 
ments of 1963. (H. Rept. 1084, Dec. 20, 1963.) 
(H. Rept. 1129 (Conf. Rept.), Feb. 5, 1964.) 
(Public Law 88-273.) 

Transfer of Certain Property Purchased for 
Low-Rent Housing Project in Detroit, Mich. 
(H. Rept. 649, Aug. 12, 1963.) (Public Law 
88-141.) — 

Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1963. 
(H. Rept. 204, Apr. 9, 1963.) 

— 

* Committee supply exhausted. 

*For sale by Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 20402. 
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Tribute to Congressman E. L. Forrester 


SPEECH 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 
IN THE BONE 6 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, we are go- 
ing to miss Tic FORRESTER on this floor. 
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I have never known a man more dedi- 
cated to his country, the Constitution 
as written, the Bill of Rights, justice, and 
all of those great principles that made 
this Nation the greatest in the world. 
Tic ForREsTER was a fighter, who fought 
aboveboard. His service here was 
marked by integrity, forthrightness, and 
absolute honesty. Tic FORRESTER served 
here in the tradition of those great 
Georgia leaders so characteristic of the 
empire State of the South. I have served 
with no one more dedicated to the cause 
of individual freedom and States rights. 

Tic FORRESTER is a restless, dynamic 
individual and will never retire from the 
arena of public service. He will continue 
to fight for his convictions and to keep 
our country free as the heart and core 
of the free world. 

Mrs. Dorn joins me in wishing for him 
and his loyal and faithful wife the very 
best always and I hope he will come 
back to Washington to see us often. 


The Great Manpower Grab: A Hysterical 
Attack Upon the U.S. Employment 


Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, as the 
chairman of the Select Subcommittee on 
Labor, which recently conducted hear- 
ings on our Federal-State public em- 
ployment service, I call the attention of 
my colleagues to the fact that an article, 
bearing the title “The Great Manpower 
Grab,” has recently been published in 
the Reader’s Digest. 

This article is a truly hysterical at- 
tack upon the U.S. Employment Service. 
The attack consists of a remarkable 
compendium of half-truths, inaccur- 
acies, distortions, and wildly dramatic 
charges—all cloaked in language appar- 
ently chosen to frighten the reader into 
believing that a plot has been concocted 
in Washington to restrict the rights of 
American workers to seek employment 
wherever, with whomever, and by what- 
ever means, they desire. 

The underlying purpose of this attack 
is revealed only in the final page of the 
article, when readers of the Digest are 
urged as follows: 

Insist that your Congressman and Sena- 
tors vote down funds that fuel USES expan- 
sion. Demand that Congress force the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security to live within 
its budget. 


Mr. Speaker, I have no doubt that in 
the months ahead many of my colleagues 
will receive communications from con- 
stituents who have been deceived by this 
article and thrown into a state of need- 
less alarm over the imaginary specter 
of a “mammoth manpower grab.” For 
that reason, I am placing on record an 
analysis of some of the more important 
misstatements and false allegations that 
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this article contains. I urge my col- 
leagues to read this analysis, and to draw 
upon the facts it contains in 
those of their constituents who may fall 
into this propaganda trap set before the 
millions of readers of the Reader’s Di- 
gest. 

The article attempts to seize the read- 
er’s attention, at the outset, by charging: 

The U.S. Employment Service is under- 
mining one of our basic freedoms—the right 
to choose one's life work. If it succeeds, 
every working man and woman in America 
will one day be forced to seek work through 
Government employment offices. 


This fantastic accusation does not con- 
tain a shred of truth. Neither the U.S. 
Employment Service nor any other Fed- 
eral agency has any plan whatsoever to 
force Americans to seek work through 
public employment offices. No activity 
of the Employment Service, by the wild- 
est stretch of the imagination, can be 
described as “undermining the right to 
choose one’s life work.” 

On the contrary, our Federal-State 
amployment service system provides fa- 
cilities—for those who voluntarily choose 
to avail themselves of them—whose pur- 
pose is to assist Americans to make a 
more intelligent and informed choice of 
career, Our Employment Service offices 
furnish occupational aptitude testing 
and counseling services, through which 
workers may gain a better understanding 
of their own abilities and potentialities, 
and receive labor market information 
which aids them to make their own bet- 
ter informed choices of careers in which 
they may use their abilities most effec- 
tively. The Employment Service offices 
also stand ready to provide workers with 
information both on current job open- 
ings and on the longer term trends in 
job opportunities. Through their exten- 
sive collection of information on present 
and future job possibilities in the labor 
market, they can give workers the essen- 
tial information they need to recognize 
the occupations where demand for labor 
is shrinking, the occupations likely to be 
virtually wiped out or transformed by 
forthcoming technological change, and 
the occupations where properly 
and retrained workers will meet a grow- 
ing demand for their services. 

These aptitude testing, counseling, and 
labor market information services are 
especially important to the young Amer- 
icans who will be seeking employment in 
steadily increasing numbers throughoyt 
the 1960's. The Reader's Digest can only 
do a great harm to these young workers 
by attempting to terrify them into failing 
to take advantage of the assistance 
which our Federal-State Employment 
Service offices are prepared to give them. 

Incredibly enough, the Reader’s Digest 
article attacks the long-standing entirely 
voluntary cooperative arrangements be- 
tween the Federal-State employment 
service and a large proportion of Ameri- 
can high schools, under which the em- 
ployment service provides occupational 
aptitude testing and counseling services 
to graduating seniors and other young 
people who are entering into the job 
market. This is one of the most im- 
portant functions which our employment 
service performs—the function of assist- 
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ing our Nation’s youth to make the often 
difficult transition from school to work. 
This function has become especially vital 
today, in a time when rapidly changing 
technology makes it more essential than 
ever before that young workers receive 
guidance and support in finding their 
places in our increasingly complex 
economy. 

The author does not explicitly call for 
the abandonment of the testing and job 
counseling services which are provided 
every year to hundreds of thousands of 
young Americans, as they prepare to 
leave school. But the Reader’s Digest 
article sneers at the value of these serv- 
ices and takes a tone calculated to dis- 
courage our young people from availing 
themselves of them. I must express my 
amazement that the author of this article 
would seemingly wish to deny to Ameri- 
can youth the opportunity to receive in- 
formation and guidance from employ- 
ment service counselors who are fa- 
miliar with the many complexities and 
difficulties of the labor market into 
which our youth are entering. 

In an all-out attempt to cast discredit 
upon the competence of our Federal- 
State employment service personnel, the 
Reader’s Digest article cites one alleged 
instance of improper evaluation of the 
results of an occupational aptitude test 
given to one individual. It then soars 
off in a flight of rhetoric to warn its 
readers: 

It is impossible to calculate how many 


young people— potential doctors, lawyers, 
sclentists—have been steered into wrong 
careers by such tests. 


Indeed, it is impossible. It is impossi- 
ble to calculate whether even one young 
person has been steered into a wrong ca- 
reer. More important, it is impossible 
to calculate how many young people will 
enter the job market crippled by inade- 
quate knowledge of their own abilities, 
and inadequate knowledge of the careers 
in which they best use their abilities, if 
the author of this article and his allies 
should succeed in a campaign to destroy 
or injure the occupational testing and 
counseling services provided to youth by 
our Federal-State employment service 
system, 

The crucial role of the counseling ac- 
tivities of the employment seryice re- 
ceived particular emphasis in the hear- 
ings I conducted, as chairman of the 
Select Subcommittee on Labor, this 
summer. These hearings showed that 
in many of our States the employment 
service does encounter difficulty in re- 
cruiting and retaining an adequate num- 
ber of well-trained counsellors, in the 
face of growing demand for personnel 
with counselling skills, and the higher 
salaries being offered by private indus- 
try, school systems, and even other Gov- 
ernment agencies. The Reader's Digest 
article, whose purpose appears wholly 
destructive, is pleased to jeer at the em- 
ployment service's problem of recruiting 
professional counselors. 

My own purpose is quite different. It 
is my belief—and I trust it is one that 
will be shared by the majority of Mem- 
bers of this House—that the time is at 
hand for the Congress to examine what 
legislative action may be necessary to 
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assure that our Federal-State Employ- 
ment Service system will be adequately 
staffed with well-qualified job counsel- 
ors. The great increase in the number 
of youth who will be seeking entry into 
our work force in the years immediately 
ahead, and the rapid changes in the con- 
tent of jobs and in the composition of 
demand for labor, make it more impor- 
tant today than ever before that exten- 
sive, high-caliber counseling services 
be available to American workers. 

Turning from the high school to the 
college student, the Reader's Digest ar- 
ticle goes on to charge that “USES is out 
to handle the job placement of every col- 
lege student in the country.” 

This statement is false. The Federal- 
State Employment Service has no plan 
whatsoever to become involved in the 
job placement of “every college student 
in the country.” This would be a truly 
heroic task indeed. Nor does it have a 
plan to supplant the placement offices 
that are maintained on campuses by the 
colleges and universities themselves. 
Employment Service counselors and in- 
terviewers conduct placement activities 
on college campuses only at the request 
of the officials of those colleges. In gen- 
eral, such requests have tended to come 
from colleges with limited resources, 
which are not financially well prepared 
to maintain their own on-campus place- 
ment offices for students. 

Of the approximately 2,000 institu- 
tions of higher education in the United 
States, there are less than 80 in which 
State employment service personnel have 
been engaged in on-campus placement 
activities—at the request of the insti- 
tutions themselves. These facts give a 
picture which bears little resemblance to 
the distorted presentation of the Reader's 
Digest. 

The author of this article refers to past 
criticism directed against the Employ- 
ment Service by the College Placement 
Council, the association which represents 
placement officers in a large proportion of 
our leading universities. But he is very 
careful not to make clear to his readers 
that, months before his article was pub- 
lished, discussions between officials of 
the College Placement Council and the 
U.S. Employment Service had already 
resulted in a resolution of most of the 
area of disagreement between them. In 
a statement submitted on behalf of the 
College Placement Council to my sub- 
committee, during our hearings this sum- 
mer, the council’s representative pointed 
out that a year ago the council and the 
U.S. Employment Service “reached a 
working agreement wherein each could 
make its unique contribution to the needs 
of college youth. The accord then 
reached has been honored by all con- 
cerned for almost a year.” 

Certainly, the council and the Employ- 
ment Service has not reached completely 
identical points of view with respect to 
the role of the Service in providing on- 
campus placement facilities for students 
of those colleges which request such fa- 
cilities. But the council is not, as the 
Reader's Digest apparently wishes its 
readers to believe, an organization which 
considers itself to be fighting desperately 
for its life against a ruthless Federal 
agency, 
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The article goes on to charge that Mr. 
Louis Levine, Director of the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service, has announced a plan 
to “build the Employment Service into 
the manpower agency for the Nation, 
through which all job hiring would be 
funneled.” 

This statement is shockingly mislead- 
ing. Neither Mr. Levine nor any other 
Federal official has called for all job hir- 
ing to take place through the employ- 
ment service. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of job placements in the United 
States now occur—and will continue to 
occur—through arrangements made di- 
rectly between employers and workers 
themselves, without the immediate as- 
sistance of either the public employ- 
ment service or private employment 
agencies. Anyone with an understand- 
ing of the American labor market knows 
that it is utterly inconceivable that all 
job placements would ever be made 
through the employment service. 

The term “manpower agency“ has fre- 
quently been used to describe the poten- 
tial role of the Federal-State employ- 
ment service, but this term has no such 
sinister meaning as the Reader's Digest 
article seeks to give it. In recent years, 
responsible individuals—in government, 
in business, in our universities, in the 
labor movement—have been increasing- 
ly concerned over the need for positive 
steps to prevent the waste of America's 
manpower resources, which result from 
unemployment and our lack of adequate 
information about the labor market and 
job opportunities. This concern for the 
proper use of our manpower led the Con- 
gress in 1962 to enact the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act, which I had 
the honor of sponsoring in this House, 
and upon which my subcommittee held 
extensive hearings. Likewise, it has led 
Congress to enact such legislation as the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963, 
and now the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964. This surge of legislation di- 
rected toward upgrading the quality 
of our Nation's manpower and encour- 
aging its effective utilization has placed 
new and extensive responsibilities upon 
our Federal-State employment service. 
Accordingly, many analysts of our man- 
power problems have recommended that 
the Federal-State employment service be 
considered the appropriate organization 
to serve as a “manpower agency“ to 
serve, that is, as an agency to gather and 
analyze information about our man- 
power resources, to coordinate the many 
programs now designed to train our man- 
power for new employment opportuni- 
ties, and to carry out the essential func- 
tion of assisting properly trained and 
counseled workers to find their places in 
the American job market. 

The Reader's Digest has sought to 
delude its audience into believing that 
the term “manpower agency” implies 
governmental restraint of the freedom 
of workers and employers to make their 
own hiring arrangements. There is ab- 
solutely no basis for such an implica- 
tion. 

This misleading article next attempts 
to arouse fear over the cost of our 
Federal-State employment service pro- 
gram by making inaccurate and exag- 
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gerated statements of the funds and 
personnel devoted to the program, and 
by carefully avoiding any reference to 
our rising work force and other factors 
which have necessitated an increase in 
expenditures for the employment serv- 
ice as well as for virtually all other Fed- 
eral, State, and local public services. 

The article states that the employ- 
ment service budget doubled between 
1959 and 1964, that the staff of the 
Bureau of Employment Security had 
risen to almost 60,000 by 1964, and that 
in fiscal 1965 the Bureau of Employment 
Security will gobble up more than $455 
million for the purpose of operating our 
employment service offices. 

These statements constitute an inac- 
curate and one-sided presentation. For 
an honest and responsible evaluation of 
the costs of the employment service, 
these costs must be viewed, at the very 
least, in relation to the size of the Amer- 
ican labor force which our public em- 
ployment service has the obligation to 
serve. Between 1947 and 1960, while 
the Nation’s labor force grew continu- 
ously, the number of personnel assigned 
to carry out the duties of the Federal- 
State employment service did not grow 
at all. On the contrary, the employment 
service had, in 1960, a staff which was 
actually smaller than in 1947. A 
scholarly study published by the W. E. 
Upjohn Institute for Employment Re- 
search has called attention to this dis- 
turbing fact. The study reports that 
in these postwar years, 1947-60, while 
the American civilian labor force grew 
approximately 17 percent, the number 
of people engaged in the Federal-State 
employment service was allowed to 
shrink by almost 15 percent. In the 8 
years of the Eisenhower regime, the em- 
ployment service was notably the victim 
of neglect by an administration more 
anxious to conserve dollars than to con- 
Serve our manpower resources. With 
the coming of the Kennedy-Johnson ad- 
ministration, in 1961, the financal star- 
vation of the employment service was 
relieved at last. 

Naturally, those who seek to damage 
our employment service emphasize the 
increase in the funds allotted to the serv- 
ice since 1961, while neglecting the fact 
that the service had been allowed to 
Shrink so greatly in the period preced- 
ing the Kennedy-Johnson administra- 
tion. The fact, of course, is that the 
number of personnel allotted to employ- 
ment service work is still smaller today, 
in relation to the size of the American 
labor force, than in 1947. 

Funds made available for employment 
Service activities did not double between 
fiscal 1959 and fiscal 1964, as this article 
alleges. The actual increase, according 
to data furnished by the Bureau of Em- 
Ployment Security, was approximately 
62 percent. Much of this increase was 
Simply due to the fact that salary scales 
Tose in the State employment services as 
Well as in the offices of private employers 

ughout the United States during the 
Deriod 1959-64. 

Other factors that brought about a 

necessary rise in the employment service 
et were rent increases for the quar- 
occupied by local offices, the con- 
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tinuing growth in the size of the Ameri- 
can work force to be served, and the 
assignment by Congress of additional du- 
ties to the employment service, under 
such legislation of the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act. 

Not only did the budget rise much less 
than the Reader’s Digest claims, but the 
article is also gravely misleading in its 
implication that employment service 
staff expanded in proportion to the in- 
crease in the budget. Between 1959 and 
1964, the number of employment service 
personnel in the local offices of the 50 
State agencies rose by aproximately 30 
percent. This increase, as I have already 
pointed out, has still not brought the 
staff of the employment service back up 
to the size, in relation to the American 
work force, which it had in 1947. 

The article’s statement that the staff 
of the U.S. Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity was almost 60,000 in 1964 is appa- 
rently designed to deceive the reader 
both with respect to the number of per- 
sonnel assigned to employment service 
activities and the role of the Federal, as 
opposed to the State authorities. The 
fact is that the 1964 budget for the Fed- 
eral-State employment service system 
provides for approximately 21,000 State 
agency local office employees and ap- 
proximately 750 Federal employees. The 
large majority of the “nearly 60,000” em- 
ployees that the Reader’s Digest incor- 
rectly attributes to the U.S. Bureau of 
Employment Security are employees of 
the 50 States, hired by the States under 
civil service regulations and salary scales 
determined by the States, and engaged in 
the operation and administration of the 
Federal-State unemployment insurance 
program, 

In attacking the Federal-State em- 
ployment service, the Reader’s Digest 
artfully manages, by implication, to 
grossly overstate the staff of the service 
by simply including in it the thousands 
of State employees who examine and 
process workers’ claims for unemploy- 
ment compensation, make weekly bene- 
fit payments to unemployed workers 
found eligible, and perform all the other 
functions involved in our unemployment 
insurance program. These employees 
assigned to unemployment insurance ac- 
tivities are not employment service per- 
sonnel, and they do not carry out the 
counseling, testing, interviewing, and job 
placement functions that are the duties 
of employment service personnel. 

Let me emphasize this point to the 
Members of this House, to give them a 
clear perspective on the size of the em- 
ployment service. The approximately 
21,000 State employees and 750 Federal 
employees who make up our Federal- 
State employment service system con- 
stitute a total which is actually smaller 
than the number of people who are at 
work today in the several thousand pri- 
vate employment agencies throughout 
America. ` 

The statement that the Bureau of 
Employment Security will “gobble up” 
more than $455 million in fiscal 1965 gives 
a totally misleading picture of the cost of 
employment service operations, entirely 
aside from the offensive innuendo con- 
tained in the author's choice of words. 
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The Reader's Digest would trap its 
readers into believing that this entire 
sum is to be spent for the employment 
service. On the contrary, $455 million 
is the amount apropriated by the Con- 
gress for fiscal 1965 and allocated to the 
50 States to cover not only the costs of 
the employment service program but also 
the cost of administering the Federal- 
State unemployment insurance program, 
These are quite distinct programs. Of 
the two, the unemployment insurance 
program is allocated the larger amount 
of funds. 

The actual expenditure for Federal- 
State employment service activities in the 
latest fiscal year, 1964, was approxi- 
mately $172 million, of which $164 mil- 
lion represents the funds allocated to the 
50 States for operation of their respec- 
tive employment services. The remain- 
ing $8 million is the budget of the U.S. 
Employment Service, the Federal agency 
which coordinates the activities of the 50 
State system, provides program plan- 
ning, research, and other technical serv- 
ices to the system, and gives individual 
State agencies assistance with their oper- 
ating problems, as they may arise. This 
amount, $172 million, is well under half 
of the $455 million figure which the 
Reader's Digest prefers to dangle before 
its audience, 

One of this article’s most outrageous 
distortions of fact, apparently concocted 
for its shock value to the uninformed 
reader, is contained in a passage which 
warns: 

Legislation is now before the Congress 
that would make all job placement 
activities exclusively a public service. In 
short, a Federal closed shop would be clamped 
tightly on the whole Nation. 


The microscopic basis upon which the 
Reader's Digest conjures up this mon- 
strous phantom of a “Federal closed 
shop” is the fact that one of the approxi- 
mately 13,000 bills submitted to the 88th 
Congress by Members of the House con- 
tained language which recommended the 
establishment of a study commission 
to consider the eventual abolition of pri- 
vate employment agencies. This bill was 
neither proposed by, nor endorsed by, the 
Department of Labor. Like the vast ma- 
jority of the thousands of bills presented 
to Congress each session, this bill was 
never reported out of committee. 

Heaping one wild inference upon an- 
other, this Reader’s Digest article then 
paints for its readers a lurid picture of 
life under its wholly imaginary Federal 
closed shop,” a life in which “you will 
have to win the approval of a Govern- 
ment clerk before you can be referred to 
a new position you may very well need 
the OK of the political party in power 
eee you can get a chance at the better 

obs.“ 

I can only say that this chamber of 
horrors created by the Reader’s Digest is 
spun out of pure—more accurately, im- 
pure—fantasy. Though the Reader's 


Digest would hoodwink them into believ- 


ing otherwise, American workers need 
not have the slightest fear that any 
threat exist’ to their freedom to seek any 
job they wish to have, by any means 
they wish to employ. 

The Reader's Digest article is guilty of 
another gross distortion in its statement 
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that so-called exclusive agreements, 
entered into by some business firms with 
the employment service, in effect give 
the Government closed-shop control over 
company hiring policies.“ The term 
“closed shop” is again being waved be- 
fore the Reader's Digest audience for 
whatever scare value it may contain. 

The facts are that a relatively small 
number of American employers have 
made arrangements whereby their job 
applicants in some occupational cate- 
gories are requested to go first to the 
local employment service office for an 
interview and occupational aptitude test- 
ing, where applicable. The employer re- 
mains perfectly free to hire, or not hire, 
as he wishes, those applicants whom the 
employment service then refers to him, 
on the basis of the interviews and tests. 
Indeed, he remains perfectly free to hire 
anyone he pleases, whether or not re- 
ferred to him under his arrangement 
with the employment service. Such ar- 
rangements, where they exist, have been 
entered into voluntarily by the employ- 
ers concerned. And it should hardly be 
necessary to add that employers are free 
to discontinue them at any time. To 
describe such voluntary arrangements as 
“Government closed-shop control over 
company hiring policies” is to indulge in 
a deceitful twisting of the English lan- 


guage. 

The Reader's Digest article then turns 
its attention to Walter Reuther, presi- 
dent of the United Auto Workers, AFI 
CIO. Employing its usual technique, it 
apparently seeks to leave the reader with 
two false impressions: that Mr. Reuther 
wishes to force “all Government contrac- 
tors to hire through USES”; and that 
Mr. Reuther is a spokesman for the U.S. 
Employment Service. 

The proposal that the Reader's Digest 
prefers to identify with Mr. Reuther is 
one that has, in fact, been suggested by 
many of those who are concerned with 
our unemployment problem and the effi- 
cient functioning of our labor market. 
The proposal is, most emphatically, not 
one that would force “all Government 
contractors to hire through USES.” It 
would merely require that those business 
firms working on U.S. Government con- 
tracts notify the employment service of 
job vacancies they are trying to fill. Such 
notification would give the employment 
service an opportunity to refer qualified 
workers, who had registered as jobseek- 
ers with the service, to these Government 
contractors with job openings. But the 
contractors would be under no obliga- 
tion whatsoever to hire the job appli- 
cants referred to them from the employ~ 
ment service, in preference to other job 
applicants. They would remain fully as 
free as they are now to hire those job 
applicants whom they consider best qual- 
ified, whether the applicants come to 
them via the employment service, pri- 
vate employment agencies, in answer to 
newspaper advertisements, or by any 
other of the many means through which 
workers and employers are brought to- 
gether in our economy. 

In proposing that Government contrac- 
tors give notification of their job open- 
ings, Mr. Reuther and others are not act- 
ing as spokesmen for the U.S. Employ- 
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ment Service. Officials of the USES have 
not instigated or sponsored this proposal. 
The arguments in favor of it have come 
independently from many experienced 
labor analysts who believe that it is in 
the public interest to allow jobseekers 
registered with the employment service 
to be informed of the job openings pres- 
ently available on Government contract 
work being financed by American tax- 
payers. The more rapidly these job open- 
ings can be filled, the more promptly and 
efficiently work on Government contracts 
can be carried out. The time lost in our 
economy through unemployment would 
be reduced, and the financial burden of 
our unemployment insurance program 
would be lightened. For these reasons, 
much support has developed for a sys- 
tem of prompt job vacancy notification 
which would assure the Federal-State 
employment service, with its network of 
approximately 1,900 local offices, an op- 
portunity to help reduce the time now 
required to place qualified workers in 
the job openings that business firms hold- 
ing Government contracts are attempt- 
ing to fill. 

Another legislative proposal which the 
Reader’s Digest assigns to Mr. Reuther 
would offer individual employers a slight 
reduction in their unemployment insur- 
ance tax rate in return for their agree- 
ment to notify the employment service of 
job vacancies in their work force, as they 
occur. Again, this proposal has come 
from many people in addition to Mr. 
Reuther. And it has not been endorsed 
2 officials of the U.S. Employment Serv- 
ce. 

This proposal to offer employers an 
incentive, in the form of a slightly lower 
payroll tax rate, in return for listing their 
job openings, stems in large part from 
the fact that one of the most serious 
deficiencies in our knowledge of the 
American economy is in the area of job 
vacancies. Extensive information on the 
unemployed is collected every month in 
the United States. But we have no com- 
parable information on job vacancies— 
the number of geographical distribution, 
and types of jobs for which American 
employers are currently seeking workers. 
This serious gap in our economic data 
has been a source of concern to many 
Members of this House, of both our 
political parties—among them, notably, 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri, the Honorable THOMAS CURTIS. 
Along with our detailed knowledge of the 
unemployed, we need detailed knowledge 
of current unfilled job openings, in order 
to have a more balanced picture of the 
economic situation and a firmer basis 
for choosing the policies that will help us 
achieve full and efficient employment of 
America’s manpower. 

If detailed job vacancy data for the 
American economy is to be collected 
regularly, the logical choice for this task 
would certainly appear to be the Federal- 
State employment service system. The 
approximately 1,900 local offices of this 
nationwide system are best situated to 
maintain close contact with the em- 
ployers in their respective areas and 
gather up-to-date reports from them 
concerning the unfilled jobs they have 
available. 
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Mr. Speaker, I wish to make this point 
absolutely clear, The legislative pro- 
posals I have described do not threaten, 
in the smallest degree, the freedom of a 
single American employer or a single 
American worker. These proposals 
would require nothing more than a 
report by the employer, to the employ- 
ment service, of the job vacancies which 
he wishes to fill. No employer would be 
required to hire workers referred to him 
by the employment service. No worker 
would be required to seek a job through 
the employment service. Both employers 
and workers would have every bit of 
freedom they have today to come to- 
gether by any means they wish in our 
free American labor market. 

Continuing with its attack, the 
Reader’s Digest article makes an implied 
charge that the Employment Service is 
now neglecting the unemployed workers 
registered with it. The only basis it of- 
fers for this sweeping allegation is the 
fact that there has occurred, in recent 
years, a relative rise in the number of 
placements through the Service of work- 
ers in the occupations categorized as 
“professional, technical, and man- 
agerial.” The article attempts to mis- 
lead readers into believing that most, or 
a very high proportion, of the job place- 
ments in these categories are of highly 
paid scientists, engineers, and executives. 
The far less glamorous reality is that the 
“professional, technical, and managerial” 
placements are heavily weighted with 
such workers as laboratory technicians, 
librarians, surveyors, dietitians, office 
supervisors, restaurant managers, and 
social workers. 

The fact, of course, is that the increase 
in the number of “professional, technical, 
and managerial” placements does not 
constitute even the flimsiest scrap of evi- 
dence that the Employment Service has 
slackened in its efforts to place the un- 
employed. Unemployment, I need 
hardly say, is not a problem confined to 
manual workers. Professional, techni- 
cal, and managerial” workers can also 
become unemployed. There is no logical 
connection whatsoever between increased 
placement of these workers and a de- 
crease in the service rendered to unem- 
@loyed workers in other occupational 
categories. Indeed, the author displays 
contempt for the intelligence of the 
Reader’s Digest audience by trying to 
plant in their minds two essentially con- 
tradictory beliefs: first, that the Federal- 
State Employment Service has been 
wastefully oversupplied with operating 
funds; second, that the Service is not de- 
voting adequate resources to the task of 
finding jobs for unemployed workers. 

The Reader’s Digest article carefully 
avoids mentioning the fact that the vast 
majority of nonagricultural workers who 
find jobs through the Employment Serv- 
ice each year are unemployed at the time 
they are placed. A conservative esti- 
mate, from the Bureau of Employment 
Security, is that 95 percent or more of 
the Service's nonagricultural placements 
are of currently unemployed workers. 
Reality simply has no resemblance to 
the spurious picture presented by the 
Reader’s Digest of an employment service 
which is turning its back on the unem- 
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ployed in order to find more lucrative 
Positions for a handful of highly paid 
scientists and executives. 

The anguished concern the author pro- 
fesses for our unemployed workers 
should be taken by his readers with more 
than a grain of salt. Neither the author, 
the Reader’s Digest itself, nor others who 
are attempting to damage the Employ- 
ment Service are generally notable for 
past efforts on behalf of America’s less 
advantaged citizens, including the un- 
employed. There is no reason to believe 
they have an interest in helping the Em- 
ployment Service to perform more effec- 
tively in finding jobs for the unemployed. 
Their ostensible concern for our unem- 
Ployed is a cloak for their real motiva- 
tions in attacking the Employment 
Service. 

Whatever other motivations the author 
may have, there can be no doubt that 
this Reader’s Digest article is the prod- 
uct, in large part, of his apprehensions 
that a more effective employment service 
may threaten the profits of private em- 
ployment agencies. The article does 
refer briefly to the National Employment 
Association, the trade association which 
represents the fee-charging private em- 
ployment agencies, but does so in a man- 
ner calculated to downplay the associa- 
tion's role in instigating attacks against 
our Employment Service. 

I shall not speculate on the question 
of the extent to which the National Em- 
Ployment Association is responsible for 
the current campaign of abuse directed 
against the Employment Service. But I 
do not hesitate to inform the Members 
of this House that this association is the 
single conspicuous organization that has 
been fighting bitterly to hamstring the 
employment service by attempting to re- 
duce the funds available to it. The Na- 
tional Employment Associatien has not 
concealed its goal. In 1962 it reported 
to its members, the fee-charging private 
agencies, on its plans for a lobbying cam- 
Paign in Washington to bring about, in 
its words, “a major cutback in tax-sup- 
Ported employment operations.” If the 
campaign were successful, the association 
Stated, then “increased business, greater 
Prospects for growth will be inevitable 
Side benefits for private agency owners.” 

Since then, the association has worked 
vigorously to attempt to persuade Mem- 
bers of Congress that budgets for Em- 
Ployment Service operations should be 
Slashed and that the provision of job 
Placement facilities for presently em- 
ployed workers who are seeking better 
ce should be left to the private agen- 
cies, 

This campaign against the Employ- 
ment Service has been so persistent that 
2 months ago the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations felt it necessary to com- 
ment upon it and reply to the claims 
made by opponents of the Service. In its 
August 17, 1964, report on appropriations 
of funds for the Department of Labor 
for fiscal 1965, the Senate committee 
stated: 

Members of the committee have recently 
been the recipients of a barrage of communi- 
Cations attacking the public employment 
System. It is repeatedly asserted that the 
Placement of employed workers should be 
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the prerogative of the fee-charging agencies 
and that the public Employment Service 
should be arbitrarily restricted to serving 
unemployed workers. 


In reply to this barrage of communi- 
cations, the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations stated in its report: 

Congress in framing the Wagner-Peyser 
Act in 1933 stipulated that a placement serv- 
ice be provided for all persons who are 
legally qualified to engage in gainful occu- 
pations.” Accordingly, the Employment 
Service * * * cannot deny service to a cer- 
tain portion of the public such as employed 
workers, or those in professional and tech- 
nical occupations. It must be staffed and 
organized to meet the needs of all applicants 
* * © whether employed or unemployed, 
highly skilled, or semiskilled and unskilled. 

The Employment Service, as it is now oper- 
ating * * * is properly reflecting the spirit 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act. 


Mr. Speaker, not only is the Employ- 
ment Service now charged by law with 
the duty to make its facilities available 
to all employers and workers who wish 
to use it, but an attempt to restrict the 
service to the placement of unemployed 
workers alone would be to the great dis- 
advantage of the unemployed themselves. 
The Service can only place unemployed 
workers if it receives placement requests 
from employers with job vacancies. If 
employers know that the Service can re- 
fer to them no workers except the pres- 
ently unemployed, and is forbidden to 
register and refer capable workers who 
are presently employed but seeking bet- 
ter jobs, employers obviously will be less 
willing to turn to the Employment Service 
for help in filling job vacancies. If em- 
ployers do not use the service, the Service 
can do little for the unemployed. While 
spokesmen for the National Employment 
Association sanctimoniously proclaim 
their concern that the Employment Serv- 
ice is neglecting our unemployed work- 
ers, their program—if it were carried 
out—would seriously injure the Employ- 
ment Service's capacity to find jobs for 
the unemployed. 

The author of this article does not 
merely understate the role of the Nation- 
al Employment Association as the out- 
standing lobbyist against the employment 
service. He also fails to inform his read- 
ers of his own close contact with the Na- 
tional Employment Association. The 
author was a featured speaker at the 1963 
annual convention of the association, 
and has also been scheduled to give a 


“major address to the coming 1964 con- 


vention. In his speech to the 1963 NEA 
convention, the author enthusiastically 
praised the lobbying and publicity cam- 
paign that had been undertaken against 
the employment service, and told the as- 
sembled operators of private fee-charg- 
ing employment agencies. 

I take a great and genuine pride in carry- 
ing a musket in your ranks in this battle. 


Those who read his article in the 
Reader's Digest, however, can hardly be 
expected to know that the author is one 
who a year ago publicly dedicated him- 
self to. carrying a musket” in the ranks 
of the private employment agencies, in 
their battle against the employment 
service. 


Actually, the hysteria with which pri- 
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vate employment agency operators have 
reacted to any proposals for improving 
the Federal-State employment service is, 
in my opinion, wholly inapprporiate. On 
this point, I would refer Members of this 
House to a recent statement by Mr. Ed- 
ward T. Chase, whose July 1964 article in 
Harper’s magazine, entitled “The Job- 
Finding Machine,” is—by contrast with 
the Reader's Digest article—a responsible 
and honestly informative portrayal of the 
employment service and its problems. 
Mr. Chase, in his recent speech to the 
conference of the National Committee on 
Employment of Youth, stated: 

The anxieties of the private fee-charging 
employment agencies should be recognized 
as being both exaggerated and untempered 
by any anxieties about the public interest. 
They are exaggerated because there isn't the 
slightest prospect that their legitimate role 
will ever be taken away from them. The 
American fee-charging industry has con- 
tinued to grow and prosper. But there are 
a vast number of Americans * * * who are 
seeking to upgrade themselves vocationally, 
who are not considered desirable clients by 
the private agencies, who can't afford these 
agencies, and who desperately need the kind 
of objective, comprehensive counseling, 
referral and placement service the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service can render if given the 
means to do so, 


As Mr. Chase points out, the private 


fee-charging agencies have indeed con- 
tinued to grow and prosper. The U.S. 


.Census of Business for 1954 reported 


3,153 private employment agencies in the 
Nation, with total annual receipts of ap- 
proximately $63 million. By the time of 
the 1958 Census of Business, the number 
of agencies had grown to 3,892, with 
total annual receipts of approximately 
$101 million. And the latest estimate 
available indicates that there are now 
approximately 4,300 private employment 
agencies in the United States, with an- 
nual receipts of about $145 million. 
Thus, in the past 10 years, the number 
of agencies has grown by almost 37 per- 
cent, and their total dollar receipts from 
placement fees charged to workers and 
employers have risen even more sharp- 
ly—by approximately 130 percent. 

The number of private employment 
agencies and the total number of dollars 
they collect annually from their clients 
have, in fact, grown significantly more 
rapidly in the past 10 years than have 
the funds allotted to our Federal-State 
employment service. Private employ- 
ment agencies are most decidedly not— 
as their spokesmen would have us be- 
lieve—fighting with their backs to the 
wall against imminent extinction at the 
hands of the employment service. 

Private employment agencies have 
not, moreover, been able to produce any 
substantive evidence that their volume 
of placements or their profits would de- 
cline, if the Federal-State employment 
service were provided with more ade- 
quate resources for carrying out its re- 
sponsibilities. There is more than ample 
room in the American labor market for 
both an efficient public employment 
service and efficient private employment 
agencies. It is generally estimated that 
today the Federal-State employment 
services and the private employment 
agencies combined are placing only 
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about 20 percent, of the millions of 
American workers who annually find new 
jobs. The remaining 80 percent of new 
jobs are found by workers through word- 
of-mouth information from friends and 
relatives, through newspaper advertise- 
ments, through direct application to em- 
ployers, and through other informal 
means. With approximately 80 percent 
of job placements still untouched by 
either public or private agencies, and 
with rapidly increasing numbers of 
workers coming into our labor market to 
seek jobs, the private employment agen- 
cies have no rational basis for fear that 
their revenues and profits are going to 
shrink in the years ahead—whether or 
not the Federal-State employment serv- 
ice receives less inadequate financing for 
its own activities. 

In another attempt to erect a moun- 
tain of accusation upon a molehill of 
fact, the Reader’s Digest article makes 
a sweeping attack upon the accuracy of 
the job placement figures regularly re- 
ported by the Federal-State employment 
service. It cites one episode of falsifica- 
tion of job placement data in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and a statement by a former of- 
ficial of the Ohio State Employment 
Service—who was in charge of the 
Cleveland area at the time this episode 
occurred—that he believed false report- 
ing of job placements to be widespread. 


On this slim basis, the article tries to. 


convert its readers into believing that 
employment service placement data is 
largely made up of bogus statistics” and 
“phony figures” reported from the “nat- 
pee 5 desire of clerks to justify their 
0 22 — 

There have, indeed, been occasional 
instances of false reporting of job place- 
ments by individual employees of the 
Federal-State employment service—as 
there have also been occasional instances 
of embezzlement and dishonesty by in- 
dividuals employed by banks and other 
private business firms. The Reader's 
Digest, however, has no more justifica- 
tion for printing a charge that employ- 
ment service personnel are typically en- 
gaged in manufacturing fake statistics, 
than it would have for printing a charge 
that bank employees are typically em- 
bezzlers. 

The one specific instance cited is a 
case in which, for a period of several 
months in 1963, a small fraction of the 
placement interviewers on the staff of 
the Ohio State Employment Service in 
Cleveland did report inflated figures 
concerning the number of placements 
they had made. The falsification of 
data was soon discovered, and discipli- 
nary actions were taken with respect to 
those involved. With the exception of 
this one episode, for a brief period in 
1963, there is no evidence to indicate 
that placement data reported in Cleve- 
land has been inaccurate in the past, or 
are inaccurate today. 

In discussing the Cleveland episode, 
the author of the Reader's Digest article 
states: 

Because of pressure from Washington to 
increase placements, as many as half of all 
trae claimed by the office were fraud- 
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This statement invites the unwary 
reader to draw the entirely false conclu- 
sion that Federal officials of the US. 
Employment Service tacitly encouraged 
the Cleveland staff to report exaggerated 
placement figures. On the contrary, 
when USES officials received an anony- 
mous letter charging that some place- 
ment data had been falsified in Cleve- 
land, they promptly urged the adminis- 
trator of the State employment service in 
Ohio to conduct an investigation. The 
investigation was conducted, the falsi- 
fication was uncovered, and action was 
taken with respect to those responsible. 

What the author of the Reader’s Di- 
gest article does not tell his readers is 
that the U.S. Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity requires the 50 State employment 
service agencies to make systematic 
checks on the validity of the job place- 
ment figures reported by the local offices 
in each State. These validation surveys, 
as they are called, involve the use of 
standard procedures to contact directly 
samples of those for whom successful job 
placements have been reported, so that 
the actual placements can be personally 
verified by the workers and employers in- 
volved. The Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity has informed me that such valida- 
tion surveys were made in approximately 
400 local employment service offices, in 
47 States, during fiscal 1964, and that 
surveys will be carried out in all States 
during fiscal 1965. Since the fall of 1962, 
the Bureau reports that only eight in- 
stances of data falsification have been 
revealed, and that State officials imposed 
disciplinary penalties upon the employ- 
ees involved. 

Mr. Speaker, among the many false 
statements this Reader's Digest article 
contains, the one that most touches me 
personally is found in this passage: 

This summer USES trotted out a platoon 
of academic experts to pave the way for an 
even bigger expansionist push with hearings 
before a House labor subcommittee. 


The House labor subcommittee re- 
ferred to is the one of which I have the 
honor to be chairman. The academic 
witnesses whom this article wrongly and 
contemptuously refers to appeared be- 
fore the subcommittee at may invitation. 

The Reader's Digest statement I have 
just quoted does not display the forth- 
rightness to question explicitly the 
knowledge and competence of these wit- 
ness. Instead, it resorts to the under- 
handed technique of sneering at them 
by attaching quotation marks to the 
term “expert.” These witnesses whom 
the statement maligns are, in fact, fac- 
ulty members of leading American uni- 
versities—Yale, the University of Cali- 
fornia, the University of Chicago, Har- 
vard, the University of Michigan, and 
others. They hold well-earned reputa- 
tions as distinguished observers and ana- 
lysts of the American labor market and 
of our problems of unemployment, re- 
training of displaced workers, and 
achieving effective use of our manpower. 
Through our subcommittee’s hearings, 
they were able to give the Members of 
this House the benefit of their long ex- 
perience and offer their well-informed 
advice concerning the role the Federal- 
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State employment service can play in 
helping us to solve our manpower 
problems. 

These witnesses were not—as the 
Reader's Digest falsely states trotted 
out“ before my subcommittee by the U.S. 
Employment Service. They appeared at 
the subcommittee hearings at my re- 
quest, to express their own independent 
views as scholars with nationwide repu- 
tations. The testimony they gave was 
entirely their own. It was not prepared 
for them by the U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice, nor did officials of the Service at- 
tempt, in the slightest. degree, to in- 
fluence their testimony. 

Mr. Speaker, I have informed the 
author of this article that he will be 
welcome to appear before the Select Sub- 
committee on Labor to offer any expla- 
nation he cares to make of his baseless 
accusation that these distinguished wit- 
nesses were “trotted out” by the Employ- 
ment Service. We shall see whether he 
wishes to avail himself of the opportu- 
nity to substantiate his charges. 

Before concluding my analysis of this 
Reader's Digest article, I must comment 
upon the magazine in which it appears. 
To those who are familiar with the his- 
tory and background of this publication, 
it is notorious as one of the most insid- 
icus purveyors of rightwing propaganda 
in the United States. In its pages, each 
month, are many articles that are enter- 
taining and instructive. But carefully 
planted among these will usually be 
found other articles that have been 
cleverly designed to infect the naive 
reader with the reactionary prejudices of 
the Reader’s Digest publishers. The 
huge audience of the Reader’s Digest is 
first lulled into unwariness by the 
friendly, heart-warming, and inspira- 
tional stories which make up the bulk of 
the magazine's standard material. 
Then, in this receptive mood, the au- 
dience is presented with loaded, deceit- 
fully worded articles that seek to arouse 
fear and hatred of our Federal Govern- 
ment, to dismiss our grave unemploy- 
ment problem as a statistical hoax, to 
portray labor union members as the cap- 
tives of corrupt and power-mad union 
leaders, and to whip up mindless antag- 
onism to virtually every enlightened pub- 
lic program this country has developed 
in the past 30 years to ease the hard- 
ships of our citizens who may be ill, un- 
employed, poverty stricken, physically 
handicapped, or otherwise disadvan- 
taged. 

The title borne by this magazine un- 
doubtedly still deludes many of its read- 
ers into believing that it is an objective 
“digest” of the best articles published, 
each month, in other magazines. In 
fact, however, many of the very articles 
that propagate the ultraconservative 
biases of the Reader’s Digest publishers 
never appear in another magazine. 
They are the products of the Digest's 
own staff, or of other writers who submit 
their work directly to the Digest. 

“The Great Manpower Grab” is such 
an article. It is not “digested” from any 
other source. Indeed, I question 
whether any responsible and reputable 
magazine would have accepted an article 
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of such an obviously misleading and de- 
ceptive nature. Articles of this type, 
however, represent the ideological hook 
which the Reader's Digest regularly con- 
ceals in v este fare it presents each 
month to ons of Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, let me remind the Mem- 
bers of this House of an assault which 
the Reader's Digest made not long ago 
upon another branch of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. In September 1961 the 
Reader's Digest published an undigested 
article by one James Daniel, entitled 
Let's Look at Those ‘Alarming’ Unem- 
ployment Figures.” This article attacked 
the integrity of the economists and stat- 
isticians of the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and implied that they were 
engaged in a conspiracy to magnify 
America’s unemployment problem by de- 
liberately publishing unreliable, inflated 
figures on the number of unemployed 
workers. 

The vast Reader's Digest audience was 
exposed to this unwarranted attack upon 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but it was 
carefully sheltered from any exposure to 
the Bureau’s response. I know of no 
other mass circulation magazine in the 
United States which does not afford those 
who have been maligned and misrepre- 
sented in its pages at least some oppor- 
tunity, if only in the form of a brief 
letter to the editor, to reply to the 
Charges made against them. But the 
Reader’s Digest prefers to practice its 
own ugly brand of hit-and-run journal- 
ism. It publishes no letters to the edi- 
tor, nor does it make space available 
in any other form to those seeking to 
answer attacks. When the distinguished 
former Secretary of Labor, Mr. Arthur 
Goldberg, personally requested an oppor- 
tunity to make a reply to the Digest’s 
September 1961 attack on the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, his request received no 
response. 

In December 1961, shortly after the 
Reader’s Digest published its charges 
against the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the Subcommitee on Economic Statistics 
of the Joint Economic Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Senator WILLIAM 
Pnox umz, held hearings on the problems 
involved in measuring the number of un- 
employed. The subcommittee invited 
James Daniel, the author of the Digest 
article, to appear before it and discuss 

accusations concerning the honesty 
and validity of the official unemployment 
Statistics. Neither letters of invitation, 
nor personal telephone calls were able to 
bersuade Mr. Daniel to come before the 
Subcommittee. Remaining faithful to 
the hit-and-run tactics of the Reader’s 
Digest, he refused to give this congres- 
Sional subcommittee any opportunity to 
ask questions which would have exposed 
the baselessness of the charges the Digest 

d spread before millions of its readers. 

During the following year, an inde- 
Pendent committee of economists and 
Statisticians, appointed by the late Pres- 
ident Kennedy, made a thorough study 
of the methods by which our unem- 
ofa statistics are gathered and 

yzed. This committee, under the 
Chairmanship of Prof. R. A. Gordon, of 
the University of California, made its re- 
Port and recommendations to President 
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Kennedy in the early fall of 1962. The 
report showed that no grounds whatso- 
ever existed to support the charges the 
Reader’s Digest had made against the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

I cite this episode in order to indicate 
to the Members of this House that this 
current attack by the Reader’s Digest 
upon a branch of the U.S. Department of 
Labor is part of a pattern which has ap- 
peared before. And I can assure my col- 
leagues: that the present attack upon the 
employment service is fully as unjustified 
as the Digest’s 1961 attack on the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics—the attack which the 
author did not dare attempt to defend 
before a congressional subcommittee. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
warn my colleagues in this House that 
we will hear more, in the months ahead, 
of these imaginary hobgoblins called a 
“Federal closed shop” and a “great man- 
power grab.” But there is no “manpower 
grab.” It does not exist. What does ex- 
ist is a campaign, on the part of selfish 
private interests, to cripple our Federal- 
State employment service. This Read- 
er's Digest article is only one of a number 
of propaganda efforts that will be under- 
taken in this continuing campaign of 
misrepresentation and slander. Those 
who have mounted this campaign appear 
to have no scruples which inhibit them 


from deluging the American public with | 


the grossest distortions of the employ- 
ment service's activities. Their real pur- 
pose, as I have pointed out, is to per- 
suade Congress to slash away the funds 
that will be needed to enable the em- 
ployment service to meet its growing re- 
sponsibilities—responsibilities that are 
being imposed upon it by our increasing 
efforts to conserve, train, and fully em- 
ploy America’s manpower resources. 


The Honorable Frank J. Becker 


SPEECH 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I could not 
conscientiously let this session close 
without a word for our great all-Ameri- 
can colleague, FRANK Becker. I know 
of no one who has labored more dili- 
gently to preserve our Constitution as 
written than Frank Becker. I will al- 
ways remember his service here in be- 
half of those Christian principles upon 
which this Nation was founded. He 
believed that our American philosophy 
was founded on the philosophy of the 
Man of Galilee. 

FRANK Becker's great speeches and 
untiring efforts in behalf of prayer and 
Bible reading in the public schools will 
be an inspiration to all of us and we 
will endeavor to carry on his great work. 
Frank will continue to be active in the 
fight to save our country and freedom 
everywhere. 

Mrs. Dorn and the family join me in 
wishing for him the very best, always. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, JIM AUCHINCLOss, of New Jersey, has 
been a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives 22 years. It has been my 
privilege to know him during this period. 
I have worked shoulder to shoulder with 
him in the Committee on Public Works. 
I know of his work in the committee and 
the contribution he has made to the out- 
standing legislative record of that most 
important committee. I have seen him 
in action on the floor of the House speak- 
ing out for what he believed was right. 
JIM AUCHINCLOsS has been truly a repre- 
sentative of the people. 

More important than this is the fact 

that I have known Jim AUCHINCLOoss as 
a friend. I know of his sense of humor, 
of his devotion to his family and to 
those he called friend. It has been a 
high honor for me to have been included 
in that circle of those who were friends 
of JIM AUCHINCLOSS. 
. He leaves us now with the well wishes 
of all those who knew him. I hope to 
know him in the years to come and to 
continue to enjoy the many pleasant days 
of association I had with him in the past. 
Jim AUCHINCLOSS brought something into 
the lives of all of us and we will miss him. 
The best of luck to Jm and to his lovely 
wife and until we meet at the next “yeas 
and nays meeting,” good luck, Jr. 


The Late Lynn Stratton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3,1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
name of Lynn Stratton is well known on 
Capitol Hill. His passing, less than a 
year after his retirement as a congres- 
sional employee, saddened those of us 
who had benefited from this dedicated 
work with the Joint Commission in In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation. His keen 
mind, his devotion to his work, and his 
willing spirit of cooperation with the 
Members of Congress were qualities that 
distinguished his 39-year career in the 
Federal service. 

In tribute to his memory I include here 
his obituary as it appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post: 

LYNN STRATTON, 71; U.S. Tax SPECIALIST 

Lynn L. Stratton, 71, a retired congres- 
sional employee who helped write the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1939, died Sunday of 
abdominal cancer at his home, 7103 Ridge- 
wood Avenue, Chevy Chase. 

Mr. Stratton, who retired at the end of 
1963, graduated from Hamilton College and 
Harvard University. 
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During World War I, he was a member of 
a squadron of cadets selected from aviation 
schools throughout the Nation and was sent 
to England in July 1917. 

This group trained with the Royal Flying 
Corps and its story was told in War Birds,” 
a diary kept by a member of the group. 

Mr. Stratton went to work for Congress in 

' 1926 and with the exception of the goth Con- 
gress, when he was a tax adviser "to. the 
House Ways and Means Committee, he 
worked for the Joint Commission on Internal 
Revenue Taxation. 

He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth C.; 
two sons, Cole, of Westfield, N.J., and Rich- 
ard C., of 9907 Carnegie Terrace, Bethesda; 
three sisters, Anita Stratton, of Mount Upton, 
N. X., Bertha Holyoke and Agnes Mathewson, 
both of Endicott, N.Y; a brother, Stuart, 
also of Endicott, and six grandchildren, 


Tribute to Hon. Harry Sheppard 


SPEECH 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
truly great men of all time with whom we 


have served is our good friend Harry. 


SHEPPARD. 

HARRY SHEPPARD, as chairman of his 
great subcommittee, served with alacrity 
and decision. There was never any doubt 
about where our colleague stood. He did 
not waste time, always efficient, capable, 
and able. His service here will be re- 
membered as a Congressman’s Congress- 
man. This House has been the training 
ground for many great leaders. I know 
of none greater than Harry SHEPPARD. 
He believed that the only way the United 
States can remain free is to remain 
strong. Every man, woman, and child in 
this great Nation is safer in a hostile 
world today because of the dedication, 
Patriotism, and genuine Americanism of 
this distinguished colleague. He served 
on the firing line here for a strong de- 
fense with the same courage that men 
face the enemy on the field of battle. 

I will be a better Congressman having 
known and associated with this great 
leader. I join his colleagues and his con- 
stituents in wishing for him the best al- 
ways, as we hold him in the highest es- 


Hon. Samuel Friedel 


SPEECH 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, among 
the several Members of the House who 
have extended their personal efforts to 
alleviate the economic problems, both 
private and public, of the membership— 
no one has been more diligent and effec- 
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tive than our dear friend the Honorable 
Samuet N. Priepet, Seventh District, 
Maryland. 

His legislative contribution to the well- 
being of the membership was accom- 
plished through his frankness and com- 
monsense presentation of the purport of 
the legislation. He attacked the problem 
headon. His extraordinary ability to 
correlate the factual data in debate with 
the various facets of the problem made 
his position strong. 

He never resorted to trickery but cour- 
ageously faced the opposition and fought 
for what he thought was right and just. 
He loves the membership of the House 
and is their truest and most loyal friend. 

He enjoys the respect and confidence 
of its membership because he never 
lacked the courage to maintain and de- 
fend his convictions. 

His clear-cut, concise statements can- 
not be misunderstood—his great ability, 
simplicity of manner, rugged integrity, 
and wide experience have earned for him 
the admiration of the Members and the 
respect of the leadership as an industri- 
ous and valuable public servant, not only 
to the House, but to the Nation, his 
State, and the constituency of the Sev- 
enth District, Maryland. His high qual- 
ity of statesmanship is needed in the 
House of Representatives. He should be 
returned to pursue his valuable duties by 
a decisive majority. 


Military Posture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the volume of testimony before the com- 
mittees in this House, and of the other 
body, on major legislation and appro- 
priations, it is becoming increasingly 
difficult for the individual Member to 
digest all pertinent material in advance 
on the flood debate. 

This is a matter of particular concern 
when we are confronted with items which 
have come into controversy in the area 
of the national defense. 

In this connection, I should like to 
direct the attention of the House to a 
book just published by the Center for 
Strategic Studies, Georgetown Univer- 
sity. This work, entitled “Military Pos- 
ture,” by James H. McBride and John I. 
H. Eales, is a digest of contentions and 
supporting data presented with respect 
to 14 key strategic issues which came un- 
der consideration during committee 
studies of the defense authorization and 
appropriation bills this year. Frankly, 
I do not know where else this material 
can be found in such convenient form. 
My understanding is that the book was 
in the nature of an experiment, and fur- 
ther references of this kind may be un- 
dertaken by the center, if this one proves 
to be of value to the Congress. 


October 20 
James C. Auchincloss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my privilege to be a Member of this 
body for the last 30 years and during that 
period of time I have met some outstand- 
ing and dedicated public servants. One 
of the finest of these is the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works who is retiring from Congress 
after 22 years of public service. I refer, 
of course, to my old and dear friend, 
Jim AUCHINCLOsS. As a Member of Con- 
gress and as chairman of the Committee 
on Public Works it has been my privilege 
to have worked closely with Int AucHIN- 
cLoss. His intelligent approach to prob- 
lems, his devotion to the truth and his 
efforts to bring forth the best legislation 
for all have contributed mightily to the 
fine record of achievement that the Com- 
mittee on Public Works has accomplish- 
ed over the years. 

JIM AUCHINCLOSS was a representative 
of the people in the true sense of the 
word. He will be missed in the Halls of 
Congress; but he has earned the retire- 
ment into which he is going. I might add 
that as far as Jm is concerned retire- 
ment will probably mean continued ac- 
tive work in those fields in which he 
has shown so much interest in the past. 

I wish him many happy years to come 
and Mrs. Buckley and I extend our best 
to Nm and his lovely wife. 


The Honorable James C. Auchincloss 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr, DORN. Mr. Speaker, I could not 
let this session close without paying trib- 
ute to the distinguished and able minor- 
ity leader of my committee, the great 
Committee on Public Works, a commit- 


tee which authorizes billions of dollars 


and which has contributed much to the 
defense and the advancing economy of 
the United States. 

JIM Auch cross played a leading role 
in our great Interstate Highway System, 
in the development of our rivers and har- 
bors, and the great progress which has 
been so paramount in the recent history 
of our country. 

Jim AvcHInctoss is one of the great 
Americans of our time. Through his de- 
dicated efforts to strengthen America, he 
has strengthened the cause of freedom 
everywhere. JIM- AUCHINCLOss, in com- 
mittee, had a wonderful sense of humor 
which eased many tense situations, His 
courage, integrity, and genuine charac- 
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ter will always be to me a source of great 
inspiration. 

I hope Jin will come back to see us 
often. He carries with him my best 
1 warmest regards, and highest es- 

em. 


Hon. James C. Anchincloss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr, THOMPSON of Louisiana, Mr. 
Speaker, James C. AUCHINCLOss has been 
a Member of Congress for the past 22 
Years. He has represented his district, 
his State, and his country with distinc- 
tion in the House of Representatives. 

During my years of service in the Con- 
8ress, I have come to know Int as a per- 
Sonal friend and as a fellow member of 
the Committee on Public Works. I know 
of his record in the Committee on Public 
Works and on the floor of the House. I 
know of his interest in the problems and 
the welfare of the people of this Nation 
and the many contributions he has made 
for the advancement of good government. 

I salute him on his well-earned retire- 
ment and I wish to Jm and his lovely 
Wife all the best in the years to come. 


The Honorable Carl Vinson 


SPEECH 


HON. ARTHUR WINSTEAD 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
Count myself most fortunate to have 
been privileged to serve for many years 
on the Armed Services Committee under 
the capable leadership of the beloved 
and distinguished Cart Vinson, of the 
State of Georgia. I can truthfully say 

t I have never known a more dedi- 
Cated and patriotic American than this 
Man who has represented the people of 
his district, State and Nation in such an 
Outstanding- manner for the past 50 
Years. 

Not many men have had the privilege 
Of serving their country as has this dis- 

ed legislator. With unusual vi- 

Sion and wisdom, he has led the Naval 
Affairs Committee and then the House 
Armed Services Committee through the 
tribulations of wars, police actions and 
the vicissitudes of false eras of peace. 
I believe his contributions to the defense 
establishments of this Nation are with- 
Out parallel and I am certain those of 
US who have been closely associated with 
© gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VIN- 
SON] are better Members of this body for 

Ving had this rare opportunity. 

Cart Vinson’s leadership and guidance 
will be greatly missed here in the Con- 
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gress, but our best wishes follow him as 
he returns to his beloved Georgia. He 
has more than earned this rest and may 
he enjoy it to the fullest extent possible. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL SEN- 
ATE BUSINESS SUBSEQUENT TO 
SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 


OMISSION FROM THE RECORD OF 
OCTOBER 3, 1964 


The following was omitted from the 
Recorp of October 3, 1964: 


THE UNSPOKEN SPEECH OF JOHN F. 
KENNEDY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
are fortunate to have still one more John 
F. Kennedy speech—one that was never 
given. These unspoken words were to 
be delivered to a combined meeting of the 
Dallas Citizens Council and the Dallas 
Assembly that fateful day in November, 
What more poignant commentary on the 
act which prevented his appearance and 
took his life than when he wrote: 

There will always be dissident voices heard 
in the land, expressing opposition without 
alternatives finding fault but never favor, 
perceiving gloom on every side and seeking 
influence without responsibility. 


The assassination was both an act of 
enormous influence on America and an 
act of enormous irresponsibility. 

John F. Kennedy was to speak that day 
of the strengths of our Nation—strengths 
that were to be taxed and not found 
wanting during those next sorrowful 
days. As long as we are blessed with 
men like John F. Kennedy, men of wis- 
dom, of honor, and of dedication to a 
greater America our Nation will be equal 
to all challenges. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the “Unspoken Speech of John 
F. Kennedy at Dallas, November 22, 1963,” 
be printed in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE UNSPOKEN SPEECH OF JOHN F. KENNEDY 
AT DALLAS, NOVEMBER 22, 1963 

President Kennepy. I am honored to 
have this invitation to address the an- 
nual meeting of the Dallas Citizens 
Council, joined by the members of the 
Dallas Assembly—and pleased to have 
this opportunity to salute the Graduate 
Research Center of the Southwest. 

It is fitting that these two symbols of 
Dallas progress are united in the sponsor- 
ship of this meeting. For they represent 
the best qualities, I am told, of leader- 
ship and learning in this city—and lead- 
ership and learning are indispensable to 
each other. The advancement of learn- 
ing depends on community leadership 
for financial and political support—and 
the products of that learning, in turn, 
are essential to the leadership's hopes for 
continued progress and prosperity. It is 
not a coincidence that those communi- 
ties possessing the best in research and 
graduate facilities—from MIT to Cal 
Tech—tend to attract the new and grow- 
ing industries. I congratulate those of 
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vou here in Dallas who have recognized 
these basic facts through the creation of 
the unique and forward-looking Gradu- 
ate Research Center. 

This link between leadership and 
learning is not only essential at the com- 
munity level. It is even more indispens- 
able in world affairs. Ignorance and 
misinformation can handicap the prog- 
ress of a city or a company—but they 
can, if allowed to prevail in foreign pol- 
icy, handicap this country’s security. In 
a world of complex and continuing prob- 
lems, in a world full of frustrations and 
irritations, America’s leadership must be 
guided by the lights of learning and 
reason—or else those who confuse 
rhetoric with reality and the plausible 
with the possible will gain the popular 
ascendancy with their seemingly swift 
and simple solutions to every world 
problem. 

There will always be dissident voices 
heard in the land, expressing opposition 
without alternatives, finding fault but 
never favor, perceiving gloom on every 
side and seeking influence without re- 
sponsibility. Those voices are inevitable. 

But today other voices are heard in 
the land—voices preaching doctrines 
wholly unrelated to reality, wholly un- 
suited to the sixties, doctrines which ap- 
parently assume that words will suffice 
without weapons, that vituperation is as 
good as victory and that peace is a sign 
of weakness. At a time when the na- 
tional debt is steadily being reduced in 
terms of its burden on our economy, they 
see that debt as the greatest single 
threat to our security. At a time when 
we are steadily reducing the number of 
Federal employees serving every thou- 
sand citizens, they fear those supposed 
hordes of civil servants far more than 
the actual hordes of opposing armies. 

We cannot expect that everyone, to 
use the phrase of a decade ago, will “talk 
sense to the American people.” But we 
can hope that fewer people will listen to 
nonsense. And the notion that this Na- 
tion is headed for defeat through deficit, 
or that strength is but a matter of 
Slogans, is nothing but just plain non- 
sense. 

I want to discuss with you today the 
status of our strength and our security 
because this question clearly calls for the 
most responsible qualities of leadership 
and the most enlightened products of 
scholarship. For this Nation’s strength 
and security are not easily or cheaply 
obtained—nor are they quickly and sim- 
ply explained. There are many kinds of 
strength and no one kind will suffice. 
Overwhelming nuclear strength cannot 
stop a guerrilla war. Formal pacts of 
alliance cannot stop internal subversion, 
displays of material wealth cannot stop 
the disillusionment of diplomats sub- 
jected to discrimination. Above all, 
words alone are not enough. The United 
States is a peaceful nation. And where 
our strength and determination are 
clear, our words need merely to convey 
conviction, not belligerence. If we are 
strong, our strength will speak for itself. 
If we are weak, words will be of no help. 

I realize that this Nation often tends 
to identify turning points in world affairs 
with the major addresses which preceded 
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them. But it was not the Monroe Doc- 
trine that kept all Europe away from this 
hemisphere—it was the strength of the 
British fleet and the width of the Atlantic 
Ocean. It was not General Marshall's 
speech at Harvard which kept commu- 
nism out of Western Europe—it was the 
strength and stability made possible by 
our military and economic assistance. 

In this administration also it has been 
necessary at times to issue specific warn- 
ings—warnings that we could not stand 
by and watch the Communists conquer 
Laos by force, or intervene in the Congo, 
or swallow West Berlin or maintain of- 
fensive missiles on Cuba. But while our 
goals were at least temporarily obtained 
in these and other instances, our suc- 
cessful defense of freedom was due—not 
to the words we used—but to the strength 
we stood ready to use on behalf of the 
principles we stand ready to defend. 

This strength is composed of many dif- 
ferent elements, ranging from the most 
massive deterrents to the most subtle in- 
fluences. And all types of strength are 
needed—no one kind could do the job 
alone. Let us take a moment, therefore, 
to review this Nation's progress in each 
major area of strength. 

I 


First, as Secretary McNamara made 
clear in his address last Monday, the 
strategic nuclear power of the United 
States has been so greatly modernized 
and expanded in the last 1,000 days, by 
the rapid production and deployment of 
the most modern missile systems, that 
any and all potential aggressors are 
clearly confronted now with the impos- 
sibility of strategic victory—and the cer- 
tainty of total destruction—if by reckless 
attack they should ever force upon us 
the necessity of a strategic reply. 

In less than 3 years, we have increased 
by 50 percent the number of Polaris sub- 
marines scheduled to be in force by the 
next fiscal year; increased by more than 
70 percent our total Polaris purchase 
program; increased by more than 75 
percent our Minuteman purchase pro- 
gram; increased by 50 percent the por- 
tion of our strategic bombers on 15-min- 
ute alert, and increased by 100 percent 
the total number of nuclear weapons 
available in our strategic alert forces. 
Our security is further enhanced by the 
steps we have taken regarding these 
weapons to improve the speed and cer- 
tainty of their response, their readiness 
at all times to respond, their ability to 
survive an attack, and their ability to be 
carefully controlled and directed 
through secure command operations. 
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But the lessons of the last decade have 
taught us that freedom cannot be de- 
fended by strategic nuclear power alone. 
We have, therefore, in the last 3 years 
accelerated the development and de- 
ployment of tactical nuclear weapons, 
and increased by 60 percent the tactical 
nuclear forces deployed in Western 
Europe. 

Nor can Europe or any other continent 
rely on nuclear forces alone, whether 
they are strategic or tactical. We have 
radically improved the readiness of our 
conventional forces; increased by 45 per- 
cent the number of combat ready divi- 
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sions; increased by 100 percent the pro- 
curement of modern Army weapons and 
equipment; increased by 100 percent our 
ship construction, conversion, and mod- 
ernization program; increased by 100 
percent our procurement of tactical air- 
craft; increased by 30 percent the num- 
ber of tactical air squadrons; and in- 
creased the strength of the Marines. As 
last month's Operation Big Lift, which 
originated here in Texas, showed so 
clearly, this Nation is prepared as never 
before to move substantial numbers of 
men in surprisingly little time to ad- 
vanced positions anywhere in the world. 
We have increased by 175 percent the 
procurement of airlift aircraft, and we 
have already achieved a 75 percent in- 
crease in our existing strategic airlift 
capability. 

Finally, moving beyond the traditional 
roles of our military forces, we have 
achieved an increase of nearly 600 per- 
cent in our special forces—those forces 
that are prepared to work with our allies 
and friends against the guerrillas, sabo- 
teurs, insurgents, and assassins who 
threaten freedom in a less direct but 
equally dangerous manner. 
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But American military might should 
not and need not stand alone against the 
ambitions of international communism, 
Our security and strength, in the last 
analysis, directly depend on the security 
and strength of others—and that is why 
our military and economic assistance 
plays such a key role in enabling those 
who live on the periphery of the Commu- 
nist world to maintain their independ- 
ence of choice. Our assistance to these 


nations can be painful, risky, and cost- 


ly—as is true in southeast Asia today. 
But we dare not weary of the task. For 
our assistance makes possible the sta- 
tioning of 3.5 million allied troops along 
the Communist frontier at one-tenth the 
cost of maintaining a comparable num- 
ber of American soldiers. A successful 
Communist breakthrough in these areas, 
necessitating direct U.S. intervention, 
would cost us several times as much as 
our entire foreign aid program—and 
might cost us heavily in American lives 
as well. 

About 70 percent of our military as- 
sistance goes to nine key countries lo- 
cated on or near the borders of the Com- 
munist bloc—nine countries confronted 
directly or indirectly with the threat of 
Communist aggression—Vietnam, Free 
China, Korea, India, Pakistan, Thailand, 
Greece, Turkey, and Iran. No one of 
these countries possesses on its own the 
resources to maintain the forces which 
our own Chiefs of Staff think needed in 
the common interest. Reducing our ef- 
forts to train, equip, and assist their 
armies can only encourage Communist 
penetration and require in time the in- 
creased oversea deployment of American 
combat forces. And reducing the eco- 
nomic help needed to bolster these na- 
tions that undertake to help defend free- 
dom can have the same disastrous result. 
In short, the $50 billion we spend each 
year on our own defense could well be 
ineffective without the $4 billion required 
for military and economic assistance. 

Our foreign aid program is not growing 
in size—it is, on the contrary, smaller 
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now than in previous years. It has had 
its weaknesses—but we have undertaken 
to correct them—and the proper way of 
treating weaknesses is to replace them 
with strength, not to increase those weak- 
nesses by emasculating essential pro- 
grams. Dollar for dollar, in or out of 
Government, there is no better form of 
investment in our national security than 
our much-abused foreign aid program. 
We cannot afford to lose it. We can 
afford to maintain it. We can surely 
afford, for example, to do as much for 
our 19 needy neighbors of Latin America 
as the Communist bloc is sending to the 
island of Cuba alone. 
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I have spoken of strength largely in 
terms of the deterrence and resistance of 
aggression and attack. But, in today's 
world, freedom can be lost without a shot 
being fired, by ballots as well as bullets. 
The success of our leadership is depend- 
ent upon respect for our mission in the 
world as well as our missiles—on a clear- 
er recognition of the virtues of freedom 
as well as the evils of tyranny. 

That is why our Information Agency 
has doubled the shortwave broadcasting 
power of the Voice of America and in- 
creased the number of broadcasting hours 
by 30 percent—raised Spanish lan- 
guage broadcasting to Cuba and Latin 
America from 1 to 9 hours a day—in- 
creased sevenfold to more than 3.5 mil- 
lion copies the number of American books 
being translated and published for Latin 
American readers—and taken a host of 
other steps to carry our message of truth 
and freedom to all the far corners of the 
earth. 

And that is also why we have regained 
the initiative in the exploration of outer 
space—making an annual effort greater 
than the combined total of all space ac- 
tivities undertaken during the fifties— 
launching more than 130 vehicles into 
earth orbit—putting into actual opera- 
tion valuable weather and communica- 
tions satellites—and making it clear to 
all that the United States of America 
has no intention of finishing second in 
space. 

This effort is expensive—but it pays its 
own way, for freedom and for America. 
For there is no longer any fear in the 
free world that a Communist lead in 
space will become a permanent assertion 
of supremacy and the basis of military 
superiority. There is no longer any doubt 
about the strength and skill of American 
science, American industry, American 
education, and the American free enter- 
prise system. In short, our national 
Space effort represents a great gain in, 
and a great resource of, our national 
strength—and both Texas and Texans 
are contributing greatly to this strength. 

Finally, it should be clear by now that 
a nation can be no stronger abroad than 
she is at home. Only an America which 
practices what it preaches about equal 
rights and social justice will be respected 
by those whose choice affects our future. 
Only an America which has fully edu- 
cated its citizens is fully capable of tack- 
ling the complex problems and perceiy- 
ing the hidden dangers of the world in 
which we live. And only an America 
which is growing and prospering eco- 
nomically can sustain the worldwide de- 
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fenses of freedom, while demonstrating 
to all concerned the opportunities of our 
System and society. 

It is clear, therefore, that we are 
Strengthening our security as well as our 
€conomy by our recent record increases 
in national income and output—by surg- 
ing ahead of most of Western Europe in 
the rate of business expansion and the 
Margin of corporate profits—by main- 
taining a more stable level of prices than 
almost any of our oversea competitors— 
and by cutting personal and corporate 
income taxes by some $11 billion, as I 
have pro to assure this Nation of 
the longest and strongest expansion in 
our peacetime economic history. 

This Nation's total output—which 3 
Years ago was at the $500 billion mark— 
Will soon pass $600 billion, for a record 
Tise of over $100 billion in 3 years. For 
the first time in history we have 70 
Million men and women at work. For 
the first time in history average factory 
earnings have exceeded $100 a week. 
For the first time in history corporation 
Profits after taxes—which have risen 43 
Percent in less than 3 years—have 
Teached an annual level of $27.4 million. 

My friends and fellow citizens, I cite 
these facts and figures to make it clear 
that America today is stronger than ever 
before. Our adversaries have not aban- 
doned their ambitions—our dangers have 
Not diminished—our vigilance cannot be 
relaxed. But now we have the military, 
the scientific, and the economic strength 

do whatever must be done for the 
Preservation and promotion of freedom. 

That strength will never be used in 
pursuit of aggressive ambitions—it will 
always be used in pursuit of peace. It 
will never be used to promote provoca- 
-tions—it will always be used to promote 
the peaceful settlement of disputes. 

We in this country, in this generation, 
&re—by destiny rather than choice—the 
Watchmen on the walls of world free- 
dom. We ask, therefore, that we may 
be worthy of our power and responsi- 
bility—that we may exercise our strength 
With wisdom and restraint—and that we 
May achieve in our time and for all time 
the ancient vision of “peace on earth, 
good will toward men.” That must al- 
Ways be our goal—and the righteousness 
of our cause must always underlie our 

For as was written long ago: 
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“Except the Lord keep the city, the 
watchman waketh but in vain.” 


APPROVAL OF SENATE BILLS AFTER 
SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent to sine die adjournment of 
the Senate, notified the Secretary of the 
Senate that on the following dates he 
had approved and signed the following 
bills: 


On October 2, 1964: 

S. 2049. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to accept gifts and bequests 
for the purposes of the Department of Com- 
merce, and for other 

On October 3, 1964: 

S. 1082. An act to establish in the Treas- 
ury a correctional industries fund for the 
government of the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes. 

On October 6, 1964: 

S. 1024. An act to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to pay 
relocation costs made necessary by actions of 
the District of Columbia government, and 
for other purposes. 

On October 8, 1964: 

S. 653. An act to provide an adequate basis 
for administration of the Lake Mead National 
Recreation Area, Ariz., and Nev., and for 
other purposes; 

S. 1531. An act to increase the appropri- 
ation authorization for the completion of 
the construction of the irrigation and power 
systems of the Flathead Indian irrigation 
project, Montana; and 

S. 2687. An act to extend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, and for other purposes, 

On October 13, 1964: 

5.646. An act to regulate the location of 
chanceries and other business offices of for- 
eign governments in the District of Colum- 
bia; 

S. 1147. An act to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to construct and maintain an 
adequate system of roads and trails for the 
national forests, and for other purposes; 

S. 1593. An act to amend section 14 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954, concerning 
the interstate planning and coordination of 
the Great River Road; 

S. 1640. An act for the relief of certain 
employees of the Alaska Railroad; 

S. 1684. An act for the relief of Fotini 
Dimantopoulou; 

S. 2180. An act to amend title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act so as to extend to 
qualified school of optometry and students of 
optometry those provisions thereof relating 
to student loan programs; 

S. 2460. An act to amend the act of July 13, 
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1959, so as to extend the period of time within 
which certain construction may be under- 
taken by the State of Missouri on lands con- 
veyed to such State by the United States; 

S. 2499. An act for the relief of Leobardo L. 
Gonzalez; 

S. 2649. An act to designate as the Graham 
Burke Pumping Plant the pumping plant 
being constructed in the State of Arkansas as 
part of the White River backwater unit of the 
lower Mississippi River flood control proj- 
ect; 

S. 2654. An act to change the name of the 
canal, known as the Bay Head-Manasquan 
Canal and as the Manasquan River-Barnegat 
Bay Canal, to Point Pleasant Canal; 

S. 2698. An act for the relief of Linus Han; 

S. 2730. An act for the relief of Dr. Jorge A. 
Picaza; 

S. 2759. An act for the relief of Kim Sook 
Hee and Kim Lou; 

S. 2968. An act to amend subsection 120(f) 
of title 23, United States Code; 

5.3035. An act to provide for the disposi- 
tion of Judgment funds now on deposit to the 
credit of the Red Lake Band of Chippewa 
Indians; 

S. 3143. An act to designate as Clair Engle 
Lake the reservoir created by the Trinity 
Dam, Central Valley project, California; 

S. 3182. An act to amend section 105(a) of 
the Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 
1965, with respect to the disclosure in 
required thereunder of the names of persons 
who have appeared as witnesses before com- 
mittees sitting in executive session; and 

S. 3174. An act to amend section 5 of the 
Employment Act of 1946. 

On October 16, 1964: 

S. 3060. An act to amend and extend the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 and 
to extend Public Laws 815 and 874, sist 
Congress (federally affected areas). 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO ADJOURNMENT 
BILLS APPROVED AFTER SINE DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 


The President, subsequent to the sine 
die adjournment of the Congress, noti- 
fied the Clerk of the House that on the 
following dates he had approved and 
signed bills of the House of the following 
titles: 

On October 14, 1964: 

HR. 2772. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harley Brewer. 

On October 16, 1964: 

H.R. 12259. An act to amend the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949 to pro- 
vide for the determination of the amounts 
of claims of nationals of the United States 
against the Government of Cuba. 
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Appendix 


NOTICE 


The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for the second 
session of the Eighty-eighth Congress will be published not later than 
Friday, October 23, 1964. It is requested that copy and proofs of 


speeches withheld for revision, or extensions of remarks as authorized 

by either House, be submitted to the Government Printing Office or to 

the Congressional Record Clerk, Room H-112, Capitol, before that date. 
By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


CARL HAYDEN, Chairman. 


Health Accomplishments of the 88th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have received a very nice letter and res- 
Olution from the American Public Health 
Association expressing its appreciation 
for the outstanding record of the 88th 
Congress in the field of health. I ask 
Unanimous consent that the communica- 
tion from Mr. Dwight F. Metzler, presi- 
dent of APHA, be included at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection the com- 
Munication was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Dran SENATOR MANSFIELD: It is my pleas- 
Ure to furnish to you a resolution adopted 
Unanimously by the governing council of the 
American Public Health Association at its 
annual meeting in October 1964. The res- 
olution, you will note, is an expression of ap- 
Preclation of the APHA for the many con- 
tributions which were made by the 88th 
Congress to the health and well-being of 
the people of the United States. I address 
this to you as majority leader of the Senate 
in the hope that you can make these views 


Dwicur F. Merzirr, C.E., 
$ President. 


HEALTH ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE 88TH 
CONGRESS 

“By its actions, the 88th Congress has 
given ample evidence of its recognition of 
the Nation’s health needs and of its accept- 
ance of responsibility in meeting those needs. 
Legislation passed by the 88th Congress in- 
cluded continuation and expansion of pre- 
viously established programs as well as au- 
thority and appropriations for new areas of 
concern, Among the first are the Hill-Bur- 
ton hospital construction program to pro- 
vide continued support for construction of 
hospitals and other medical facilities and 
to meet the current need for modernization 
of hospitals already in use; the Air Pollution 


‘Control Act to combat health hazards from 


increasing air pollution; the maternal and 
child health and crippled children’s pro- 
gram to expand preventive and therapeutic 
services for these groups; and the public 
health traineeship program, making possible 
more adequate numbers of health personnel 


to prepare to cope with the newer health 


problems related to our complex, technologi- 
cal civilization. 

“New legislation enacted by the 88th Con- 
gress includes the Health Professions Educa- 
tional Assistance Act, an initial effort to 
achieve a substantial increase in our supply 
of physicians and dentists; the Mental Health 
and Mental Retardation Act to provide these 
patients with the benefits of increased com- 
munity health services and skills rather than 
the limited and isolated care previously 
available; the Nurse Training Act of 1964 
which offers a program to help alleviate the 
critical shortage of professional nurses; the 
Seat Belt Act, an important step in reducing 
the necdless loss of life and severe injury 
resulting from automobile accidents; legisla- 
tion which provides a new and long-needed 
stimulus for research and training in hous- 


ing hygiene; and funds to support new 
dental public health programs, 

“In addition, two bills were passed which, 
although not directed toward specific health 
programs, do provide for important advances 
in our ability to cope more effectively with 
disease and disability. They are the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act which recognizes the 
need to reduce or eliminate disease and dis- 
ability as a prerequisite to the amelioration 
of poverty and want; and section 6 of the 
Civil Rights Act which will contribute to 
optimum health care and utilize the talents 
of any qualified person in the areas of medi- 
cal and scientific activity. 

“This impressive legislation, together with 
several increased health appropriations, are 
among the most significant accomplishments 
of the 88th Congress. Because of these note- 
worthy actions, the American Public Health 
Association hereby commends the 88th Con- 
gress for its outstanding contribution to bet- 
ter health for the Nation and extends this 
sincere and respectful expression of appre- 
ciation.” 

Adopted by the Governing Council of the 
American Public Health Association. 


A Great Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, Congress- 
man James C. AUCHINCLOssS, prior to the 
primary election this year, decided not to 
run for another term, and he will retire 
from the Congress next January. JIM, 
as he is affectionately known to his many 
friends, has rendered distinguished serv- 
ice to the Third Congressional District of 
New Jersey, and the Nation as a whole, 
for the past 22 years. 

He has played an active role in the pas- 
sage of much good legislation, and his 
wise counsel and advice is frequently 
sought by his colleagues in the House of 
Representatives. As ranking minority 
member of both the Committee on Public 
Works and the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia he has exercised effec- 
tive leadership in the development of 
needed legislation in the best interest of 
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all of the people. His unerring ability to 
quickly get to the crux of issues and prob- 
lems and to arrive at realistic and prac- 
tical solutions, which often have been the 
basis for opposing factions to reconcile 
their differences, is a hallmark of his 
outstanding ability as a legislator. 

We, who have had the privilege of serv- 
ing in Congress with Jim, will miss him 
greatly, both as a good friend and as a 
fatherly adviser, and the entire country 
will suffer a loss by his retirement from 
active public life. We sincerely hope 
that as a private citizen he will maintain 
his interest in public affairs and continue 
to make his views known on matters of 
national importance. 


Frank Kuehl’s Retirement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Mr. 
Frank W. Kuehl, a dedicated public serv- 
ant who has been my friend for almost 45 
years, retired from Federal service on 
September 30, 1964—the date upon which 
he celebrated his 70th birthday. 

His career with the Federal Govern- 
ment began in 1933 and was interrupted 
only once during the 5-year period be- 
tween 1954 and 1959 when he served as a 
legal adviser to the American Medical 
Association. 

On September 21, 1964, Frank Kuehl's 
colleagues in the Department of Labor 
honored him with a retirement party. 

Because of the outstanding record of 
this Federal civil servant, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be included at 
this point in my remarks the press re- 
lease of September 14, 1964, announcing 
Frank Kuehl’s retirement, the speech de- 
livered by Frank M. Kleiler, Director of 
the Office of Labor-Management and 
Welfare-Pension Reports, at the retire- 
ment party of September 21, and the re- 
marks of Frank Kuehl at his farewell 
gathering. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FRANK W. KUEHL RETIRES 

Frank W. Kuchi of the Office of Labor- 
Management and Welfare-Pension Reports, 
U.S. Department of Labor, will retire from 
the Federal service September 30, it was an- 
nounced today, as he celebrated his 70th 
birthday. 

Mr. Kuehl began his Federal career in 1933 
as bond counsel for the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, after more than a decade 
of service to the State of Wisconsin includ- 
ing 4 years as counsel and legislative repre- 
sentative for the Governor and 6 years as 
assistant attorney general. For two decades 
with the RFC he was one of the top officials 
who supervised the portfolio of preferred 
stock and debentures of 1,500 banks: was 
concerned with the reorganization and re- 
financing of over 1,000 political subdivisions; 
and serviced and liquidated a portfolio of 
1,000 bond issues totaling a billion dollars, 


sending to the U.S. Treasury over $100 mil- 
Hon in profit. 
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In 1954 he became a legal adviser to the 
American Medical Association. He returned 
to the Federal service in 1959 to head the 
Division of Welfare and Pension Reports, cre- 
ated within the Labor Department to admin- 
ister the Welfare and Pension Plans Dis- 
closure Act of 1958. He is now assistant to 
the Director of the Office of Labor-Manage- 
ment and Welfare-Pension Reports, a unit 
established in 1963 to combine the admin- 
istration of the Labor Department functions 
under the WPPDA, as amended in 1962, and 
the Labor-Management Repotring and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959. 

DIRECTOR FRANK KLEILER'S INTRODUCTORY 

SPEECH aT FRANK W. KUEHL’s RETIREMENT 

PARTY ON SEPTEMBER 21, 1964 


We have not scheduled any lengthy 
speeches today, but I did a little historical 
research and insist on using this opportunity 
to present it. 

September 14, 1894, was a quiet day around 
the world. Newspaper editors had to scratch 
for important news. In Washington they 
made the most of talk of another possible 
war between Peru and Chile. In Kentucky 
a couple of men named Breckenridge and 
Owen were competing in a Democratic pri- 
mary. So far as the New York Times was 
concerned, the biggest event of the day was 
the return from a European trip of Chauncey 
M. Depew and his announcement that he 
would not be a candidate for Governor of 
New York. At Terre Haute, Ind., a great 
bay gelding, “Robert J,” set a new pacing 
record—a mile in 2 minutes, 1½ seconds. In 
retrospect it seems that the most important 
event of the day was not even reported in 
the press; it was the birth at Tacoma, Wash., 
of Frank W. Kuehl. 

Frank is a modest man, While everybody 
here knows him, I suspect that most of you 
know little about his distinguished career, 
and so I'd like to tell you a bit about tt. 

The Euehl family moved to Fountain City, 
Wis., while Frank was still a small boy. Be- 
fore World War I he had graduated from the 
Wisconsin State Teachers College at La Crosse 
and become a high school principal in Wis- 
consin, He did his bit in the war—as a 
second lieutenant in the Field Artillery. I 
suppose it was only a coincidence, but Frank 
was released from the Army on January 28, 
1919, and the next day the United States 
adopted the 18th amendment to the Con- 
stitution to become effective the next year. 

Upon his release from the Army, Frank 
entered the National Guard in Wisconsin 
and rose to the rank of colonel. He obtained. 
a law degree at the University of Wisconsin 
and began his public service in Wisconsin 
where he soon became counsel to the 
Governor, 

December 29, 1923, was another quiet day 
around the world. In Washington the big 
story concerned congressional consideration 
of Treasury Secretary Mellon's plan to re- 
duce taxes. In the House at the same time 
a soldier bloc pressed to force a veterans" 
bonus bill to the floor. In Ohio the Repub- 
leans went on record as endorsing Presi- 
dent Coolidge as the party's candidate for 
President the following year. In New York, 
Columbia University beat Colgate in a 
basketball game. In Rice Lake, Wis., Frank 
Kuehl married a lovely young girl named 
Jane, who is still youthful in her outlook 
on life, still lovely, and who is with us today. 

After 5 years on the Governor's staff, 
Frank served 6 years as attorney general for 
the State of Wisconsin. Thereafter, he had 
just established private practice when he 
was recalled and became acting banking 
commissioner and director of the State bank 
stabilization program. He began with 900 
banks in 1931 and had 700 when the program 
was completed. This program laid the pat- 
tern for what later became the national pro- 
gram. Generally speaking, except in iso- 
lated cases, depositors lost little money in 
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Wisconsin and even most stockholders re- 
tained their equity interests. These bank- 
ing activities brought him into contact with 
the Federal Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and with its first head, Eugene Meyers; 
with President Hoover; and later with Jesse 
Jones, who asked him in 1933 to transfer his 
activities to Federal service in Washington, 
where, for two decades, he handled bond 
counsel work and the portfolio of preferred 
stock and debentures of 1,500 banks. He 
handled or supervised the reorganization and 
refinancing of over 1,000 political subdivi- 
sions, and serviced and liquidated a port- 
folio of 1,000 bond issues totaling a billion 
dollars, sending to the U.S, Treasury over 
$100 million in profit. 

My historical research has disclosed that 
February 22, 1941, was somewhat more than 
& celebration of George Washington's birth- 
day. The big news story of the day was the 
move of Nazi staff officers into Sofia, as Bul- 
garians protested. On the same day, in 
Washington, Frank and Jane Kuehl moved 
from 3816 Van Ness Street to 3709 Ingomar 
Street NW., where they established one of 
the most gracious, harmonious, and neigh- 
borly households in Washington history. 

When the RFC terminated, Frank became 
counsel for the American Medical Associa- 
tion, 

March 10, 1959, was a news-packed day in 
Washington. The Senate authorized a large 
Incrense in the space program. It also began 
considerstion of a bill to authorize statehood 
for Hawall. The Senate Rackets Committee 
held a closed meeting and prepared to open 
hearings the next day to investigate the ac- 
tivities of Joey Glimco. And Frank Kuehl 
became Chief of the Division of Welfare and 
Pension Reports in the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, the first organization created to 
administer the Welfare and Pension Plans 
Disclosure Act. 

Since then he has come to be known as 
one of the most gracious and gentlemanly 
person ever to hold a top executive posi- 
tion in the Department of Labor; but those 
of us who know him best admire him and 
love him for qualities which are much 
deeper than his exceptionally fine manners. 
He is a sagacious adviser with an abundance 
of experience. I place a high value on his 
counsel on a wide range of problems. He 
is genulnely concerned with helping his 
fellowman, Some of us engaged in the ad- 
ministration of laws designed to protect the 
so-called common man are subject to the 
criticism that while we love humanity we 
don't like people. Frank Kuehl is one of 
those rare individuals who loves people as 
well as humanity. I have never heard him 
make an unkind remark to or about any of 
his associates. He goes out of his way to 
find the good in people. Frank has so many 
virtues thot it would prolong this retirement 
party far into the night if I attempted to 
mention all of them, 

FRANK W. KUEHL'S REMARKS AT OFFICE FARE- 
WELL GATHERING 


I stand here before you with a sense of 
deep humility and great pride—humility in 
the wake of those rugged first 3 years when 
those gallant architects guarded the ram- 
parts on that fifth floor of the Liberty Loan 
Building. I can see them now, month after 
month In the terrific heat under that metal 
roof, starting at 90° at 8:15 In the morning— 
laughing and singing and sweating as truck- 
load after truckload and more trucks filled 
one room and then another and another. 
The Post Office wns short of mail bage—they 
were in the Liberty Loan Building. 

My great pride is in the reflection that 
neither in the forums of legislative debate 
on the Hill nor in the metropolitan news- 
paper columns was the Department of Labor 
ever called upon to put on its armor. 


I can now report that after welfare and 
pension had run its course as a division of 
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the great Bureau of Labor Standards, and 
there ensued by congressional decree and 
departmental decision, autonomy, and there 
was created the Bureau and then the merger 
(I can now report), it was my privilege to 
turn over to a most experienced and dedl- 
cated Director the finest and most seasoned 
hard corps of loyal and faithful civil servants 
in the service of the Federal Government, 
This occasion affords me the happy moment 
publicly to proclaim and to again certify to 
the Director and his staff and to the Depart- 
ment beads as to the fine quality, high char- 
acter, and everlasting dedication of all of 
you, 

And I will openly confide to you now that 
behind closed doors in room 801 I have 
learned, my friends and colleagues, you have 
watching over you those whose patience 
knows no bounds and whose every move and 
action is a corollary to your every best 
interest. 7 

I know that, together, you are ready for 
the next new big exciting experience. It is 
coming—fast. On the radar you can see 
it shaping. Safeguarding $100 billion, then 
$200 billion will be your high stewardship. 
And you will be ready. 

I am closing my 42 years of public service. 
When I began even before the first World 
War (with some Interruptions) it was with 
all my boyish hopes and dreams. In groping 
along the trail of a half century from the 
green pastures along the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi River to Welfare and Pension on 
the fifth floor of the Liberty Loan Building, 
the world turned over many times. Since 
September 14, 1894, through the mists of 
those years, 12 Presidents of the United States 
have come and gone. The 13th, the most 
experienced of all, is now directing that serv- 
ice which I am leaving. x 

Now that the curfew tolls and I have the 
summons, further hopes and dreams vanish. 
I hope I may say as St. Paul did when 
he wrote his friend Timothy (chap. 4-6): 
“I am now ready to be offered and the time 
of my departure is at hand. I have fought 
a good fight. I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith.” Old civil servants like 
Old soldiers never die; they just fade away. 
Like those that have gone before, I now, 
in the fading twilight of life, close my public 
service and just fade away—an old public 
servant who tried to do his duty as God 
gave him the light to see that duty, Good 


Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of Mississippi are a proud people. 
The people of Mississippi are a dedicated 
People. They are dedicated to the tenets 
and principles of constitutional govern- 
Ment. They are moreover a patriotic 
people who in times of war have always 
furnished more than their quota of 
young men to oppose the Nation’s enemy. 

y, Mr. Speaker, the people of Mis- 
Sissippi are a conservative people. They 
are not one-worlders. They are not mis- 
ee liberals and they are not Commu- 

In brief, the people of Mississippi, or 
at least 90 percent of them, believe in the 
Constitution of the United States; in the 
free enterprise system; in the personal 
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enjoyment of the liberties prescribed for 

the individual by the Founding Fathers. 

They believe in law and order. 

Is it any wonder then that there is 
growing resentment on the part of the 
people of Mississippi at the concerted 
efforts of the pseudo-liberals to make of 
my native State of Mississippi the “whip- 
ping boy” of the Nation? 

One of the recent expressions of this 
resentment was the adoption in strong 
language by the Long Beach, Miss., 
Chamber of Commerce, of which the 
esteemed Mr. Warren Herron is presi- 
dent, a resolution condemning this un- 
just conspiracy to downgrade a truly 
great people. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION BY THE LONG BEACH CHAMBER OF 
Commerce Boarp or DIRECTORS, LONG 
Bracht, Miss,, SEPTEMBER 28, 1964, AND 
AMENDED OCTOBER 2, 1964 
Whereas unfortunately, millions of Ameri- 

cans have allowed their attitudes to be af- 
fected by such professional presentations as 
have been staged by the national radio, TV, 
and press, never investigating the facts for 
themselves, as any opposing version is either 
obscure or nil in the so-called controlled 
press; 

Whereas even more tragic is the fact that 
these millions of Americans seldom suspect 
that their opinions have been manipulated; 

Whereas these sensation-seeking image 
builders of the radio, TV, and press, plus hos- 
tile minority groups and even Justice De- 
partment and executive branch of our Fed- 
eral Government have chosen to make Mis- 
sissippi the “whipping boy” of the 50 States; 

Whereas Mlssissippians have had no 
means of being heard in rebuttal of the 
false news, lies, distorted and even created 
incidents in and about our State; 

Whereas the radio and television networks, 
our large metropolitan newspapers, and our 
mass-circulation magazines, for the most 
part, seem to not be able to get through a 
program nor an Issue without using the 
word Mississippi“ and vilifying our State; 

Whereas the National Council of Church- 
es, whose forerunner, the Federal Council of 
Churches, which had as one of its primary 
organizers, Dr. Harry F. Ward, who was 
identified as a Communist by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, sent 
an army of student educators into our State, 
to create so-called nonviolent racial inci- 
dents. The members of this student army 
fell far short of that mark. Their approach 
to the task to which they were assigned was 
without any merit and it lacked any evi- 
dence or sign of sincerity. 

Whereas this action by the National Coun- 
cil of Churches was evidently sanctioned by 
our Federal Justice Department as they sent 
special cordons of FBI agents here to pro- 
tect these student agitators against law abid- 
ing Mississippians; 

Whereas from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of July 1964, the Honorable James B. Urr, 
Congressman from the State of California, 
stated, “The invasion of Mississippi, by ex- 
peditionary forces from other States, was 
carefully planned by the Communist con- 
spiracy, for the express purpose of creating 
civil disturbance beyond the ability of a 
single State to provide protection, which 
would result in a demand by the Communist 
leaders in America that the Federal Govern- 
ment occupy the State of Mississippi, estab- 
lish martial law, which would suspend habeas 
corpus, trial by civilian courts, and in fact 
suspend the entire Bill of Rights”; 

Whereas from this same issue of the Con- 
GRESIONAL Recorp and Congressman Urr's 
speech, it is cited that at least nine Commu- 
nist affiliated persons have been strategically 
located in Mississippi, to either mastermind 
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the invasion or council with or for these in- 
vaders in this the first step in the Commu- 
nist plan to overthrow the United States; 

Whereas Congressman Urr also wrote into 
the Recorp that members of the nonviolent 
coordinating committee were found distrib- 
uting in Mississippi copies of the Crusader, 
a publication printed in Havana, Cuba, pub- 
lished by Robert F. Willams, who was a 
member of the Fair Play for Cuba Commit- 
tee before he fied this country, He, Wil- 
liams, broedcasts from Havana a program 
called “Radio Free Dixie“ and urges violence 
and the use of lye bombs. One short quote 
from his broadcast, “The fate of the whole 
racist nation hinges on the pace set in Mis- 
siesippl. The word is: “Go For Broke”. 
Polish Bladie Mae, wheel out the lye can or 
the old shooting irons, stock ammunition 
and organize to give Mr. Charlie one whale 
of a tail beating”: Now, therefore 

We, the undersigned, do hereby declare 
that the image of the State of Mississippi 
and Mississippians, as created in the fore- 
going instances and in many more, by mi- 
nority organizations and their affiliates, are 
seriously and wrongfully damaging and 
slandering, the good name and reputation of 
the State of Mississippi and its law-abiding 
people, who have the lowest crime rate in 
the Nation according to FBI statistics; and 
we ask that the Federal Justice Department 
investigate the activities of Communist in- 
filtration as set forth by Congressman UTT 
above. And we do hereby declare that the 
image of Mississippi and Mississippians, as 
created by the national radio and TV net- 
works, metropolitan newspapers and mass 
circulation magazines, is untrue and unsup- 

in fact. And, we hereby demand that 
all of said new media make a thorough in- 
vestigation into the true facts as they ac- 
tually prevail in the State of Mississippi 
particularly as to good government, high 
standards in education, religion, and impres- 
sive economic progress. And, we further de- 
mand an opportunity in time and lineage, to 
present the true facts about Migsissippi to 
the people of America. 
Board or DIRECTORS, 
Long Beach, Miss., Chamber of Commerce. 


Friendly Ties of Brazil, Ind., With the 
Republic of Brazil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, for a num- 
ber of years a noteworthy relationship 
has. existed between the city_of Brazil, 
Ind., and the Republic of Brazil. This 
small Hoosier community of 9,000 popu- 
lation and the largest nation in South 
America have exchanged several signifi- 
cant gifts, entertained numerous delega- 
tions officially representing their respec- 
tive entities, and welcomed hundreds of 
visitors. 

In 1956 the city of Brazil erected a 
granite monument, the Chafariz dos 
Contos, which is an exact replica of a 
historic fountain in Ouro Preto, Brazil, 
and which was sent by the Brazilian 
Government as a symbol of its friendship 
with the city. The city council of Brazil 
has given the name Nabuco Drive, in 
honor of the then Brazilian Ambassador 
to the United States, to the avenue on 
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which the monument is located. This 

fountain has become a major attraction 

for visitors to the city of Brazil. 

Mr. President, an article in the Brazil- 
ian Bulletin for October 1 describes in 
detail this unique story of friendly co- 
operation between a Midwestern com- 
munity and our great neighbor to the 
south. I ask unanimous consent that 
this inspiring example of how Hoosier 
friendliness has led to improved inter- 
national relations be printed in full in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Brazi, IND., PROUD or Tres WITH BRAZILIAN 
PEOPLE—CITY AND NATION EXCHANGE 
Grts—A SOUTH AMERICAN BORDER DISPUTE 
LED TO THE NAMING OF CITY 


Travelers along the National Road (US. 
40), often called “the Main Street of Amer- 
ica,” are attracted by signs at the east and 
west entrances of a town welcoming them to 
Brazil—Brazil, Ind., that is—and inviting 
them to view the Chafariz dos Contos. 

AN INTERESTING STORY 


These signs lead to an interesting story 
of how the Republic of Brazil and the small 
city of Brazil (9,000) established friendly 
relations. Hundreds of Brazilians have 
visited Brazil, Ind., and a number of that 
city’s citizens have traveled to Brazil, South 
America. There are several Brazilian relics 
in the city and a housing subdivision called 
Brazilia 


The story begins when former President 
Eurico Dutra was on a visit to the United 
States. While being entertained in Tennes- 
see, he announced that he would like to erect 
some sort of marker in the village of Brazil, 
Tenn. When this news reached Brazil, Ind., 
Don Bolt, lecturer and student of Brazilian 
affairs, obtained authorization from the 
Indiana Governor and rushed to Nashville, 
where the Brazilian President was stopping, 
to convince him that his town was the place 
for a token of international friendship. 


GIVEN OURO PRETO RELIC 


President Dutra accepted the idea, and 
when he returned to Brazil asked Congress 
to appropriate funds for the gift, which was 
to consist of an exact replica of the Chafariz 
dos Contos (“Fountain of Tales”) located in 
the historic old city of Ouro Préto in Minas 
Gerais. 

Mauricio Nabuco. Brazil's Ambassador to 
the United States at the time, was so im- 
pressed with the proposed project that he 
made several trips to Brazil to work out the 
details; He so endeared himself to the 
hearts of the townspeople of Brazil that the 
city council gave the name Nabuco Drive to 
the main avenue leading past the monument. 

HAD TO RAISE FUNDS 


When the granite monument, packed in 
104 crates, finally arrived at the docks in 
Baltimore, Md., the city of Brazil discovered 
it was without funds for transporting it. 
However, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad do- 
nated the transportation service, and Brazil 
city trucks carried the crates to warehouses 
where they were kept until the city could 
raise the $13,000 necessary for the initial 
construction costs. 

The dedication ceremony on May 26, 1956, 
was a gala affair, attended by city officials, 
the State Governor and the Brazilian Am- 
bassador. 

Since that memorable occasion, hundreds 
of Brazilians, including mayors, lawyers, 
businessmen, poultry raisers, agricultural 
groups, bankers, ambassadors, consuls, and 
exchange students, have visited the city. All 
visiting groups have been entertained and 
the city maintains a permanent committee 
for that purpose. 
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The fountain, which is 27 feet high and 
45 feet wide, is a replica of the fountain 
at the foot of St. Joseph's Bridge in Ouro 
Préto. The original, also called Chafariz dos 
Contos, was started in 1745 and was dedi- 
cated in 1760. 

The city boasts another valued gift from 
the nation of Brazil. It is a carved, wooden 
statue of Nossa Senhora Aparecida, Brazil’s 
patron Saint, which was presented by Dom 
Carlos Carmelo de Vasconcellos, Cardinal of 
São Paulo. It rests in a special shrine at the 
Annunciation Catholic Church. 

The city’s interest in Brazil can also be 
seen in the amount of space given to Bra- 
gilian happenings in the local newspaper, 
the Brazil Daily Times. Editor Phil Junker 
says that the Times probably gives more 
space to events in South America, than any 
other smalltown newspaper in the coun- 

Located in a good farming area, the 
city’s main industry is the manufacturing 
of clay products. Formerly it was an im- 
portant coal mining town. 

A TREE FROM “BRASILIA” 

One of the most recent tokens of friendship 
the citizens of Brazil, Ind., have sent to their 
friends in the country of Brazil is the State 
tree of Indiana—a tulip poplar—which was 
presented by the local Girl Scouts to the Girl 
Scouts in the Brazilian capital of Brasília. 
Shipped to Miami, then flown to Brazil by 
Varig Airlines, the tree was dug from the 
ground of the local Brasilia, a new subdivision 
of Brazil, Ind. 

The exchange was arranged by Don Bolt, 
the same Don Bolt who was instrumental 
in getting former President Dutra to choose 
Brazil, Ind., as the site for a Brazilian monu- 
ment. Mr. Bolt, who has traveled frequently 
in Brazil, has met and has been entertained 
by every Brazilian president since Dutra. 

How did Brazil get its name? Well, back 
in 1843, Owen Thorpe, an early settler, 
moved some log houses down the national 
road and established a store to serve the 
stage coach and covered wagon travelers 
bound for the Far West. A post office was 
established and Thorpe was advised to select 
a name for it which would not conflict with 
any other in the United States. On the day 
he was searching around for a name for the 
town, Thorpe, an ardent reader of the news- 
papers that came from the East, opened the 
mail to find that Brazil was on the front 
pages of the New York papers due to some 
border dispute. So the town was called 
Brazil. 

What is the future of these international 
relations? Mayor Everett Jenkins says: “The 
people of our city have always felt very close 
to the people of Brazil, not only because of 
our town bears the name of their country, 
but because we have met so many of them 
and have established personal ties of friend- 
ship. We hope to continue strengthening 
these ties in the future.” 


Hon. James C. Auchincloss: A Great 
American Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the best friends I ever 
had in this Congress—Jim AUCHIN- 
cLoss—has decided to retire after 22 
years of important and distinguished 
service in the House and after a life- 
time of active labor in other public and 
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business responsibilities. It is unthink- 
able that one so accustomed to arduous 
work all his life would ever go into full 
retirement, and I confidently expect JIM 
will be as busy as usual in the years 
ahead in some activity which he enjoys. 
He has served his country faithfully in 
both war and in peace, 

As high-ranking member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, Congressman 
AUCHINCLoss contributed his great vi- 
sion and talent to the shaping of the gi- 
gantic Interstate Highway System, now 
under construction throughout the Na- 
tion. He has contributed mightily to all 
of the important public works projects 
oe which this committee had jurisdic- 
tion. 

Never one to shirk any responsibility 
he was asked to assume, he consented to 
serve and he rendered outstanding serv- 
ice upon the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee, an assignment which many of 
us seek to avoid because of the press of 
other committee duties. This is a job 
which seldom leads to glory and really 
very little appreciation, but it is a neces- 
sary function; and Jim AucHINcLoss ful- 
filled it with intelligence and devotion to 
the people of the District. 

Although bothered by arthritis in re- 
cent years, he still retained his unfail- 
ing sunny disposition, his keen sense of 
humor, and his warm friendliness. He 
will be sorely missed in this Chamber. 
He leaves with the deep affection and 
good will of every Member of this body, 
on both sides of the aisle. 

He has been one of my most loyal 
friends ever since he entered this House. 
Personally, it will never seem the same 
without him. 


Aiken and Prouty Charge Politics With 
REA Voting Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr, PROUTY. Mr. President, for 
nearly 30 years, through every adminis- 
tration, Republican or Democratic, the 
Rural Electrification Administration has 
remained strong and healthy because it 
has been kept out of politics. 

Now, for the first time, in Vermont 
and throughout the country, sordid at- 
tempts are being made by overly ambi- 
tious men to drag the good name of REA 


: into the arena of shabby politics. 


Even the most valiant fighters for REA 
are being characterized as enemies of 
rural electrification, as Senator GEORGE 
D. Aen pointed out in his speech given 
at the annual meeting of the Vermont 
Electric Cooperative, Inc. 

This speech pins down for all time 
and fully exposes the ugly tactics which 
may weaken or ultimately destroy the 
REA program. 

To enlighten and inform those who 
may be unaware of how REA matters are 
being distorted for political purposes, I 
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ask unanimous consent to insert in the 

CONGRESSIONAL Record the splendid 

speech by Vermont’s senior Senator. 

I also ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp a performance chart 
which proves clearly that REA programs 
have made great strides under both 
Democrats and Republicans, and as a 
Republican, who has always supported 
REA during my entire 14-year service in 
Congress, I take pride in that bipartisan 
record. 

There being no objection, the speech 
and chart were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

SPEECH Given BY SENIOR SENATOR GEORGE D. 
AIKEN AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
VERMONT ELECTRIC COOPENATIVE, Inc, 
Walter, folks, thank you for telling them 

I'm not running for office—I have met with 
this group 6 times when I have been run- 
ning for office and about 18 times when I 
have not been running for office and to the 
best of my knowledge I have never asked you 
for a vote and never made you any promises 
and we got along pretty well on that basis 
because I feel that you folks here know 
enough to make up your own minds and I 
hope I use good judgment in just working 
with you because I feel the work you have 
been doing and other cooperative work in 
the State has meant more to me, and I think, 
more to the State, than anything else we 
could have done. 

Now, I understand that there are a few 
folks who are a little troubled by what I 
said in Barre yesterday when I said, the 
REA must be prepared to face a little rougher 
road in the future and perhaps—to calm 
your nerves or something—I might tell you 
just what I meant by that. 

As a matter of fact, this reapportionment 
program that they are beginning to put on 
us now is not going to be any help to the 
REA or rural areas in any way, but it will 
not effect us so much in Vermont because 
of Vermont legislation or Vermont conven- 
tion or whatever we have, but in some States 
in this country it is going to make it real 
hard for the REA and other rural endeavors 
Of these cooperatives. When I spoke in Bar- 
Te, I was thinking back and I did not explain 
just what the background of my statement 
was. 

You know since I have been down there— 
I have been there 24 years—for the first 20 
years, the REA had no trouble whatsoever 
with either branch of Congress and had no 
trouble with the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment and then in 1962 they put a con- 
certed attack on REA which was started by 
the utility companies of the States of Ala- 

, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. Now, frst let us understand that 
an REA cooperative is set up under State 
laws and, thank goodness, Vermont is one 
of about eight States that has good laws 
relating to REA co-op operation, but the 
financing of the cooperatives is carried by 

loans from the Federal Government. 80 

these companies from these Southern States, 

and I am happy to say that none of our 

Own electric utility corporations from Ver- 

Mont have joined in, at least openly. As 

far as I know, the attacks have come from 

these five Southern States who are fronting 

Possibly for others, and their aim is to 

Cripple the financing of the rural electric 

Cooperatives, thinking that way, they can 

whittle them down, forcing them to sell out 

to the companies or at least beat them down 

Where they are not as potent and effective 

as they are now. 

It is true that for a long time the rural 
electric cooperatives have borrowed money 
from the Federal Government for 2 percent. 
That has been to enable them to extend lines 
into sparcely settled areas where the public 
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utility companies could not afford to go and 
earn their 14 percent or whatever it is that 
they think they have to have over and above 
their cost, but this 2-percent interest to the 
cooperatives is called, by the opposition, a 
subsidy, but it is a pretty small subsidy 
compared to the tax benefits which the util- 
ity companies have received by virue of 
Government legislation and largess from the 
Federal Government. Now I have been in 
the midst of a lot of these fights. I am on 
the Agriculture Committee which handles 
the REA itself and I am on the Agriculture 
Appropriation Subcommittee which deter- 
mines the appropriations for the rural elec- 
tric cooperatives and I have been in the 
midst of these fights and the number of us 
who have been standing up and fighting (for 
your program) has been year by 
year, We still have members of both parties 
who will stand up and fight but we still have 
increasing courage on the part of the opposi- 
tion who would like to whittle down the 
operations of this great cooperative enter- 
prise. 

The opposition has gained on us in several 
ways. You know when a cooperative needed 
more power, they use to go to the REA in 
Washington and borrow money for a power- 
plant. Now, they are told that in order 
to get money for generating and transmis- 
sion, they must show that they can produce 
that power at a lower cost than they can 
buy it from the local power company. That 
sounds very good but, a power plant today 
(again to make low cost electricity) must be 
of considerable size and very few REA's by 
themselves could afford the cost and it 
would be high cost production—so we say 
a dozen of them get together, or six or eight 
of them get together, and say, We will bor- 
row money for a powerplant for all of them.” 
The power company says, “We will sell you 
the power for less than you can produce the 
power for this REA here” and that is prob- 
ably true, but you take the other coopera- 
tives who may be located 50 or 100 miles 
away and equally dependent on the source 
of power and you will find that they will have 
proposal they make shows that they can 
produce power for less than the cooperative 
can, sounds good on the surface, there is a 
catch to it which is designed to cripple the 
REA cooperatives themselves, 


Now there are other ways in which the 
attack is being carried on—one is what they 
call a section 5 loan. This comes right home 
to you here. As far as generating and trans- 
mission loans go, you are not immediately 
effected, but the section 5 loans, the money 
which you borrow to buy the appliances pur- 
chased by you cooperative members—the 
money which buys the milking machine or 
the washing machine or whatever appliances 
you may be buying does affect you. Up to 
this year, it has been possible to borrow that 
money as usual. This year our cooperatives 
have been coming down to Washington, go- 
ing to Mr. Clapp of the REA and trying to 
borrow the money and he says, “No, no, our 
policy has changed. You have got to get 
it from the local bank.” The local bank says, 
“We don’t want your business, we don't 
make any money on a $50 or $100 loan.” So 
there you are. I want to say that Walter 
Cook has been down there at least three 
times, I think, this year fighting to continue 
the section 5 loans work for this cooperative 
and I have been working with him. I have 
been getting after Mr. Clapp and telling him 
that he should make these loans where local 
banks are not willing—I will not say not 
willing—I will say, reluctant to take the 
business because they cannot make any mon- 
ey on loans that size and the last I heard 
from Mr. Clapp was on October 1 saying 
that he got some more material from Walter 
and they would go over it, and over it, and 
over it, and see what it reads like. I've got 
an idea that probably after November 4, 
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Walter, you may get some decision but I am 
afraid it will not be good unless someone here 
tells Mr. Clapp what I have been saying in 
which case he might change his mind and 
decide to make the loan to you. I hope that 
is true. 

Two or three years ago you remember they 
set up the rural area development, the rural 
electric cooperatives were to be the key 
agencies in expanding businesses in the 
area served by the cooperatives and it looked 
kind of promising. Do you know how many 
loans they made under that RAD program 
in the United States this year? Just exact- 
ly three up to last of September. Whether 
they will improve the situation any under 
the President Johnson's poverty program or 
not, I don't know at this time because they 
ae not come out with the program in 

One other thing we got clipped on was 
the other tax bill—this is not a partisan 
matter—and I am not getting into politics. 
I am just giving you the facts as they oc- 
curred. The last tax bill passed last Febru- 
ary gave the utility companies another good 
big chunk of benefits. And to make sure 
that no State or anyone would require them 
to pass those benefits on to the purchasers 
of power, there was written into the law 
a provision which virtually prohibited the 
flow-through of benefits to consumers. This 
section of the bill was aimed directly at the 
municipal electric plants and the rural 
electric cooperatives. I faced it on the floor 
of the Senate, as did Senator Provury. I 
inserted letters from the Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association, also from the Munici- 
pal Public Power Association, but we were 
beaten by a vote of 43 to 48. And now when 
the power company says, “Oh, no; we are 
not going to pass those benefits on (to the 
consumers)—in fact, Congress doesn’t want 
us to”—they are telling you the truth. We 
were licked and that is all there was to 
it but a few years ago we wouldn't have 
gotten licked. That's what makes me feel 
bad. Senator Proxmire, from Wisconsin, of- 
fered an amendment to knock this section 
out and, as I say, we tried to knock it out. 
Senator Proury and I both voted against 
it and we were defeated. The provision in 
the act which blocked the fiow-through of 
benefits from the utility companies to the 
consumers was supported by Senator Lone 
of Louisiana, You can imagine my surprise 
when I found that the NRECA was sending 
out ratings of Members of Congress to the 
members of cooperatives all over the coun- 
try showing Senator Lonc had three times 
as good a rating as I did. In fact, they 
reported that I voted against the rural elec- 
tric cooperatives 28 times and for them 
only 34 times over a period of years. I 
have been waiting patiently for a retraction 
or an explanation of that rating. It is not 
only false to me, but it is false to other 
people, too, and I advise you not to pay 
any attention to it because it is rigged and, 
to the best of my knowledge, I have not 
voted against REA or worked against them 
in any way since I have been down there 
and I am naturally quite resentful that this 
report should have been sent out to all the 
REA members all over the country. I think 
the explanation is that in making up the 
voting record, a lot of issues were included 
which we might call idealogical questions 
which had little to do with the work (basic 
or original) of the rural electric cooperatives 
themselves. 

So I am giving you the facts on this. I 
want to say that I have lost quite a lot of 
my respect for the national organization and 
its general manager. I do not take directions 
from this national organization which ap- 
parently has too many other interests but I 
do listen to the Vermont electric coopera- 
tives—and I tell you now—I came close to 
making a promise—that I shall do everything 
I can to speed your work here in the State 
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of Vermont, but when you need something, 
I want to hear from Walter Cook, Sailey 
Ennis, or Ruby Snow and I don't want some 
so-and-so in Washington coming to me and 
telling me what you think. I want you to tell 
me directly. Your managers and your direc- 
tors are fighting for you every minute and I 
intend to fight with them. Thank you. 


Rural electrification program, 28 years old 


ministration ..-..-.--.. $2, 655, 014, 286 
8 years Republican ad- 
ministration....-..--.. $1, 055, 562, 544 


Customers added (farms): 
20 years Democrat ad- 


ministration ...__....-. 4, 694, 621 
8 years Republican ad- 
ministration ........... 1, 257, 019 


Generation loans: 
20 years Democrat ad- 


ministration._......-.. $1, 074, 423, 098 
years Republican ad- 
ministration........... $514, 062, 479 
Telephone program, 15 years old 
Telephone loans: 
7 years Democrat ad- 
ministration .........-- $458, 647, 116 
8 years Republican ad- 
ministration ..........- $630, 680, 973 
Customers added: 
7 years Democrat ad- 
ministration ....-.....-. 797, 836 
8 years Republican ad- 
ministration ........... 1, 175, 227 


Fitchburg Celebrates 200th Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, February 
3 of this year marked the 200th anniver- 
sary of the incorporation as a town of 
the thriving city of Fitchburg, Mass., in 
my district. It was my great privilege 
and honor on that date to introduce in 
the Congress House Resolution 620 to 
mark this outstanding event by extend- 
ing congratulations of the House to the 
people of this historic Massachusetts 
community. 

Actually, the history of Fitchburg 
goes farther back in time than the 
200 years of progress which are being 
elaborately celebrated throughout this 
year with such outstanding events as 
civic parades, concerts, balls, historical 
pageants, and other patriotic events. 

Fitchburg's story of progress and 
achievement actually began in the early 
1700's when the community was known 
as the “westerly part of Lunenburg” 
after the Duke of Lunenburg, one of the 
many titles of George II. 

Courageous bands of early settlers in- 
cluding John Fitch, of Billerica, after 
whom the city is named, helped to carve 
out from the wilderness the early be- 
ginnings of the Fitchburg settlement. 
These brave settlers helped to establish 
a civilization, a tradition, a way of life, 
and a history which live to this very day 
in the heritage which is so fortunately 
ours. 
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These early Fitchburg pioneers helped 
to establish for all America the basic 
institutions of democratic government. 
They helped to forge a record of magnifi- 
cent achievement that lives to this day. 

In observing its 200th anniversary, 
Fitchburg pays a justly deserved tribute 
to these early settlers whose struggles 
and bitter sacrifices have made possible 
for our posterity the remarkable legacy 
of accomplishment which has made our 
great Nation what is it today. 

There were less than 200 people in 
the area when the petition setting up 
the separate township of Fitchburg was 
granted by the General Court of the 
Commonwealth on February 3, 1764. 

On April 19, 1775, the alarm from 
Lexington reached the little Fitchburg 
settlement and the first company of min- 
utemen numbering 42 rallied to the cry 
for aid from the embattled farmers at 
Concord. Earlier, Fitchburg had made 
known its willingness to fight British op- 
pression in this brave reply to Boston 
after the Boston Tea Party: 

We are fully persuaded that liberty is a 
most precious gift of God and no person or 
community can justly part with it. 


The Fitchburg of today embodies these 
same pioneer qualities of outstanding 
leadership, patriotism, and devotion to 
basic values and fundamental institu- 
tions. 

Fitchburg, which became a city in 
1872, is now a thriving, bustling com- 
munity of about 45,000 population. 
There are some 107 diversified industries 
employing more than 11,000 workers with 
an annual payroll over $39 million. 

While the basic economy of Fitch- 
burg has centered for more than a cen- 
tury around paper, machinery, tools and 
textiles, the skilled workers in its many, 
small diversified plants now turn out 
every possible kind of product from po- 
tato chips to plastics. 

In addition, Fitchburg is an important 
trading area for some 175,000 people in 
northern Worcester County with its at- 
tractive downtown shopping district 
which does an estimated $75 million re- 
tail business annually. 

Among Fitchburg’s large employers 
are the Fitchburg division of General 
Electric, the Simonds Saw & Steel Co., 
the Crocker Burbank & Co. Association 
subsidiary of the Weyerhaeuser Co., the 
Independent Lock Co., and the Fitch- 
burg Paper Co. 

One of the city’s oldest concerns is the 
Parks-Cramer Co., which pioneered in 
the development of controlling humidity, 
temperature and atmospheric conditions 
for industry. 

Papermaking is perhaps Fitchburg's 
biggest single industry and Fitchburg 
ranks among the important paper cities 
of the Nation. Many specialized types 
of paper are made in Fitchburg including 
technical papers, saturation papers, map 
papers and industrial papers. The paper 
used for the ration stamps of World War 
II was made in Fitchburg. 

Turbines made in Fitchburg by the 
General Electric Co. go all over the world 
to such foreign markets as Japan, Swe- 
den and Norway. Our merchant marine 
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and Navy look to Fitchburg for GE's tur- 
bines and turbine generators. 

Another old Fitchburg industry is the 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., founded in 
1832. It is one of the oldest companies 
in the Nation manufacturing cutting 
tools for the woodworking, metalworking, 
pulp and paper, plastics and printing 
industries. The first windowless plant 
in the world was built by Simonds in 
1929. 

The famed Fitchburg Yarn Co. was the 
first mill in the world to produce spun 
rayon. 

While paper, machinery, tools and tex- 
tiles are Fitchburg’s basic products, 
much diversification of industry has 
taken place in recent years. The Fitch- 
burg business and industrial picture re- 
mains bright and the future holds great 
promise for the city’s continued growth 
and progress. 

In observance of its 200th anniversary, 
Fitchburg is holding an elaborate pro- 
gram of events. Among the highlights 
was a historical pageant in June with a 
large local cast to depict the growth and 
development of the city from the time 
of its early settlement to the present 
century. 

A huge parade later this month is 
among the many features of Fitchburg's 
year-long celebration. With participat- 
ing units from the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. the parade will be one of the larg- 
est ever to be conducted in the central 
Massachusetts area. 

At the request of my good friend, 
Bernard J. Molaghan, a member of the 
bicentennial parade committee, I was 
privileged to extend invitations to the 
Fitchburg celebration to the armed serv- 
ices and it has been gratifying indeed to 
obtain such splendid cooperation from 
the various branches of the service. 

Maj. Gen. B. F. Evans, Jr., command- 
ing general at Fort Devens, is assigning 
two honor guard platoons from the U.S. 
Army Security Agency Training Center 
and the 18th U.S. Army Band to take part 
in the parade. Col. John W. Carroll, for- 
mer commander, Headquarters, 814th 
Combat Support Group—SAC—West- 
over Air Force Base, has arranged for 
the participation of Westover Air Force 
Base units for the parade. Hanscom 
Field, through the help of Col. Grover 
C. Wilcox, Jr., former base commander, 
will be represented by a four-man color 
guard. 

In addition, earlier this year Capt. P. J. 
Smenton, acting commander, 1st Coast 
Guard District, gave assurances of Coast 
Guard participation, and Rear Adm. W. 
B. Sieglaff, commandant of the Ist Naval 
District, made available the U.S. Naval 
Base Boston Band. 

Through the cooperation of Maj. P. C. 
Walker of the U.S. Marine Corps Re- 
serve unit at Worcester, the U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps will be represented in the 
parade by the ist Communications Com- 


pany. 

Fitchburg, after 200 years, looks to 
the future with vibrant confidence born 
of its illustrious heritage and past suc- 
cesses, inspired by an able and vigorous 
leadership and sustained by a loyal and 
devoted people. 
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Mr. Speaker, I was privileged to intro- 
duce on February 3 the special resolu- 
tion bringing attention to the 200th an- 
niversary of Fitchburg and extending 
the congratulations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the people of this fine 
community. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the text of my res- 
olution and the text of my telegram of 
felicitations to Fitchburg on February 3, 
1964, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

H. Res. 620 


Whereas the year 1964 marks the two 
hundredth anniversary of the incorporation 
of the city of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, as 
a town on February 3, 1764; and 

Whereas from the time of its settlement 
about 1730 the people of Fitchburg have 
figured conspicuously in the founding, 
growth, and defense of this Nation; and 

Whereas the observance of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of Fitchburg will be cele- 
brated with impressive community cere- 
monies, large public gatherings, and wide- 
spread participation of Massachusetts citi- 
zens and visitors from other States and 
places; and 

Whereas Fitchburg is a beautiful com- 
munitly, rich in historic interest, well known 
for its patriotic contributions, noted for its 
many famous sons and daughters who dis- 
tinguished themselves in many fields of en- 
deayor and many facets of American civili- 
zation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extends its greetings and felicitations to 
the people of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, on 
the occasion of the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of this community and the House of 
Representatives further expresses its appre- 
ciation for the splendid services rendered to 
the Nation by the citizens of Fitchburg dur- 
ing the past two hundred years. 


FEBRUARY 3, 1964. 
Hon. GEORGE J. BOURQUE, 
Mayor, City Hall, Fitchburg, Mass.: 

Hail and salute to the great city of Fitch- 
burg upon its 200th anniversary. I could 
not possibly enumerate the many outstand- 
ing, glorious accomplishments of your 
beautiful city and its citizens throughout 
the years. Its brilliant leadership in civic 
and political affairs, in industry and in busi- 
ness, as well as in the lofty realm of patriotic, 
cultural, and spiritual endeavors could not 
possibly be excelled. The steadfastness, 
loyalty, and devotion of your people of every 
group, class, and station is a gleaming in- 
spiration and a forecast of your continued 
greatness in the future. Heartiest congratu- 
lations and many happy returns. I am 
gratified and very proud indeed as your 

and friend on this extraordi- 
nary and meaningful anniversary to send all 
the citizens and residents of Fitchburg my 
Very best wishes for ever-increasing success, 
noteworthy advancement, and God-given 
happiness in the years to come. 

Regards all, 

Congressman PHILIP J, PHILBIN, 


Retirement of the Honorable 
James C. Auchincloss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
Served with Int AvcHINCLoss on the 
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House Public Works Committee for al- 
most 10 years. It has been a privilege 
to know him both as a member of the 
committee and asa friend. He has made 
many valuable contributions to the com- 
mittee and we shall miss him. I wish 
Mr. and Mrs. Auchincloss much happi- 
ness in the years to come. 


The Proposed NATO Nuclear Force 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the follow- 
ing materials relevant to the proposed 
NATO nuclear force, popularly known 
as the MLF, be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FORGET THE NATO FLEET 


Nationalism, conservatism, and forgetful- 
ness are the major obstacles to the launch- 
ing of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion's proposed multilateral nuclear force, 
said Thomas K. Finletter, the U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to NATO, in a speech in Paris recently. 

And the most persistent of these is forget- 
fulness, judging from the frequency with 
which our diplomats and naval officers must 
keep telling their NATO counterparts how 
25 Polaris-equipped surface ships with multi- 
national crews would bring salvation to the 
Alliance and new unity to its partners. 

Doubtless the building of “institutions of 
common enterprise” would have a salutary 
effect on the North Atlantic Community, as 
Mr. Finletter contends. We expect the seven- 
nation crew of the U.S.S. Claude V. Ricketts 
(a destroyer formerly known as the Biddle) 
to reaffirm in the next year our faith in 
person-to-person diplomacy, complete to 
serving wine in the mess. Still missing, 
however, is evidence that on balance the 
full fleet concept is either prudent or 
necessary. 

Of the other nations participating in the 
Ricketts experiment, only West Germany has 
shown what could be called unqualified en- 
thusiasm. This, in turn, has been disquiet- 
ing to powers not convinced that the venture 
would limit any West German for nu- 
clear involvement. How could the fleet idea 
prevent the spread of nuclear weapons when 
there is scant chance that France will join, 
and Britain itself might drop out if the 
Labor Party wins this month? Other allies— 
Canada, Belgium, Denmark, and Norway 
have said no. 

In addition to exacerbating the rivalries 
that already plague NATO, and rankling the 
Soviet Union to no apparent good end, these 
freighter-like missile ships would provide 
little of the invulnerability or covert mo- 
bility that could be their only justification. 
Second-strike missiles in submarines and 
hardened silos already give us these advan- 
tages. 

One argument in support of the fleet con- 
cerns the need for medium-range missiles to 
replace obsolescent bombers and to counter 
Russian missiles aimed at Western Europe. 
Would not an expanded Polaris submarine 
deployment serve a similar purpose? 

We are not convinced that these 25 pro- 
posed missile ships could maneuver all that 
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effectively in shallow water, where pursuing 
submarines could not follow. The NATO 
fleet ships would be sitting ducks for either 
aircraft or satellite photo surveillance. The 
intelligence personnel that all powers keep 
near major seaports and shipping channels 
could help assure that these disguised 
ships were constantly plotted—and targeted. 
In view of all this and more, the multi- 
lateral surface force still represents, at best, 
pedestrian thinking in a crucial strategic 
realm. Arguments that it would cost less 
than other plans thus are not of great mo- 
ment. The United States should take a hint 
ro its allies and forget the NATO nuclear 
et. 


Way Keer Ir ALIVE? 


The latest news about our Government's 
efforts to arm NATO with a "Multilateral 
Force“ —the so-called MLF nuclear missile 
fleet to be run by men of mixed nationality— 
is that most people continue to be either 
confused or outraged by the idea. Who can 
blame them? The idea, after all, has yet to 
be made to seem sensible or workable. 

Chief among the outraged, of course, are 
the Russians. In their view, the project 
threatens to promote the spread of atomic- 
hydrogen weapons throughout the Atlantic 
Community. And they apply this thought 
particularly to West Germany, which they 
everlastingly denounce as a “revenge-seek- 
ing” country grimly intent upon acquiring 
fission and fusion bombs for use against the 
Communist East. 

As for the confused, their numbers are 
legion. Although the Pentagon and the State 
Department may describe the Soviet line as 
nonsense, it is nonetheless a line that sells 
itself with relative ease. At the United Na- 
tions, for example, the consensus appears to 
be overwhelmingly in agreement with the 
Kremlin's interpretation of the MLF con- 
cept. Certainly precious few delegations 
have displayed much faith in the American 
argument that the project would make NATO 
more efficient without encouraging a prolif- 
eration of A and H weapons, and would ade- 
quately insure against the danger of having 
several fingers, including West Germany's, 
on the nuclear trigger. 

Let's face it. This is an argument which 
our most competent experts have failed to 
express in comprehensible and convincing 
language. Why? The answer, it seems to us, 
is that the MLF is an ill-conceived and un- 
candid enterprise designed to give NATO's 
members the illusion—but not the reality— 
of having a decisive role in terms of pulling 
the trigger, or not pulling it, in the event of 
war, That is why Gaullist France, extrava- 
gantly proud of its own nuclear arsenal (a 
midget thing by Soviet and American stand- 
ards), has openly ridiculed the MLF. And, 
too, that is why all but one of the partici- 
pants in the experiment have taken a quiz- 
zical, skeptical, reserved, or lukewarm view 
of it. 

The exception is West Germany, The 
others involved—Britain, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Greece, and Turkey—have been less 
than enthusiastic about the MLF, even 
though they are going through the motions 
of being part of it. 

MLF is a sort of Rube Goldberg contrap- 
tion too intricate and mixed up within it- 
self to work. The project should be dropped, 
with as little fanfare as possible. 


From the Atlantic Monthly, August 1964] 


Tomorrow's WoRLD—WALTER LIPPMANN AN- 
SWERS QUESTIONS FROM THE GERMANS 
(Excerpts) 

Srixckl. What else can the West do to fur- 
ther the reduction of tensions? 

LIPPMANN. We are started on the way. The 
conscious détente really began last summer, 
in July. East and West now agree that there 
will be no nuclear war over Europe. That's 
a very big thing. 
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Srrece., You are thinking of the test ban 
treaty? 

Lippmann. Yes, but this treaty was the re- 
sult of the Cuban crisis. This occurred in 
October 1962, and the test ban treaty was 
signed in June 1963. The period between 
those two dates was a period of gradual re- 
duction of tensions. The Russians accepted 
the fact that we had nuclear superiority, but 
they also recognized that we were not dan- 
gerous, that we would not exploit this su- 
periority. The test ban treaty is the result 
of this recognition. 

Sprrecen. And do you think that disarma- 
ment will proceed further? 

LIPPMANN. I was speaking of détente, not 
of disarmament. 

Srrece.. But disarmament is a part of 
détente. 

LIPPMANN, The détente is more important 
than disarmament. How much disarmament 
we shall actually get remains for the future. 
The need to disarm is greater for Russia than 
it ls for the United States because we can 
afford the armaments race better than they 
can. 

Sprroxk. Do the plans for a multilateral 
nuclear force under NATO hinder the dis- 
armament negotiations? 

LIPPMANN. I don't know, but I hope that 
nothing will come of the MLF. It has no 
military value and costs a lot of money and 
awakens fear and suspicion all around the 
world. If you're going to take risks, you 
should do it for some real purpose. I think 
the MLF is frivolous. Nothing could be 
worse for Germany and ourselves than a 
German-American military alliance instead 
of NATO. 

Sprsce.. Such a development would then 
disrupt not only disarmament but also the 
detente, Is that your concern? 

LIPPMANN. Definitely. The rearmament of 
Germany is still Khrushehev's greatest 
worry in Europe. Today he is convinced 
that the United States is not going to attack 
him, He thought differently 5 years ago. 
At that time, I said to him, We're not going 
to attack you,” and he said, “But you are 
allied with the German Hitlerites, and they 
are smarter than you are, and they will get 
you into war. We're not afraid of Germany, 
we're afraid of you, and we're afraid you'll 
be led into war by the Germans.” 


Witson REITERATES LABOR'S OPPOSITION TO 
MLF 


(By Robert H, Estabrook) 


Lonpon.—American hopes of obtaining an 
early British decision on participation in 
the multilateral nuclear force would be dis- 
appointed if a labor government should come 
to power in the October 15 election. Party 
leader Harold Wilson indicated today. 

Wilson strongly reiterated labor's opposi- 
tion to the multilateral force favored by 
the Johnson administration. But he re- 
trained from bolting the door against it. 

A labor government would want to review 
the entire British defense situation before 
seeking high-level talks in Washington, he 
said, and this review would take more than 
the 6 weeks envisaged to permit a start on 
MLF by the end of the year. 

Such high-level talks would include dis- 
cussion of the Nassau agreement by which 
Britain obtains components of Polaris sub- 
marines and missiles from the United States. 
Labor is pledged to renegotiate the agree- 
ment. 

The talks would also cover disarmament 
and labor proposals to tighten up NATO, 
Willson explain, and MLF would come up in 
that connection. 

ASKED ABOUT SPEECH 


Wilson was asked at his news conference 
about a last night in Wandsworth 
in which he implied that policies of Britain's 
conservative government were leading to a 
German finger on the nuclear trigger. Tory 
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“nuclear illusions," he said, have led to 
weaker defenses “than at any time since 
Ethelred the Unready.” ~ 

Dening that he is anti-German, Wilson 
contended today that retention of Britain's 
independent nuclear deterrent is an invita- 
tion to Germany to demand the same thing. 
And that, he added, would move Germany 
“past the point of no return” and frustrate 
any possibility of an East-West detente. 

The MLF alone would not give Germany 
a finger on the trigger, Wilson conceded, 
but Labor is afraid matters would not stop 
there. A majority system of voting among 
the MLF partners would mean that Britain 
and the United States could be overruled 
on the use of the MLF. 

Wilson repeated Labor objectives of bet- 
ter arrangements in NATO for control and 
targeting of nuclear weapons and more con- 
sultation with Washington about their use. 
He complained that Britain had not been 
consulted in the confrontation with the So- 
viet Union over Cuba 2 years ago. 

He also took an indirect swipe at Senator 
Barry M. GOLDWATER, Labor would want to 
make sure that decisions about nuclear wea- 
pons were taken “by heads of government, 
not by military men in the field as some 
have suggested,“ he emphasized. 

NO FLAT REFUSAL 


Although he declined to say flatly that a 
Labor government would not join the MLF 
as a last resort, Wilson disputed one of the 
assumptions often made about Labor par- 
ticipation. 

He recalled that he had said at the Na- 
tional Press Club in Washington on April 1, 
1963, that if Labor had been convinced that 
MLF represented the only way to keep a 
German finger off the nuclear trigger it 
would have gone along—in the past tense. 

But,“ he added, “We were not and are 
not.” 

Wilson, who was accused yesterday by 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Reginald 


Maulding of habitually “ascribing the worst 


motives to everyone but himself,” was in a 
waspish mood today. He seemed grim and 
unsmiling, as though the campaign were 
wearing on him. 

He repeated his challenge to Prime Min- 
ister Douglas-Home to say whether another 
Tory government would take Britain into the 
Common Market. Labor opposes entry ex- 
cept on conditions that the Common Market 
is not prepared to grant. 

This was the most important Issue before 
the last Parliament, Wilson said, and Home's 
refusal to give a clear-cut answer amounted 
to “treating the electorate with contempt.” 


[From the Die Welt, Hamburg, Germany, 
Saturday, Sept. 26, 1964] 
(Translation) 

THe MIxep-MANNED SURFACE FLEET 
(By Denis Healey, M.P.) 

Nuclear strategy poses so many unfamiliar 
problems that the vocabulary which has ev- 
olved around it is bound often to be arbi- 
trary and equivocal. In the last 12 months 
the phrase “multilateral force’ has come to 
be applied primarily to certain American pro- 
posals for an entirely new mixed-manned 
surface fleet carrying Polaris missiles. It is 
these proposals, so far as they are known to 
the public, which I intend to discuss. But 
I hope to make it clear that there are other 
possible proposals for a multilateral NATO 
nuclear force which might be much more 
deserving of support. ; 

Not even its most fervent supporters would 
argue that the military case for the mixed- 
manned surface fleet is conclusive, The 
nuclear striking power already available to 
NATO far exceeds anything the Soviet Union 
is likely to possess in the next decade. All 
necessary targets in Russia and Eastern Eu- 
rope are fully covered. Though the Soviet 
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Union has more medium range missiles than 
the West, this is because NATO's intercon- 
tinental missiles and aircraft are equally ac- 
curate and far less vulnerable when based in 
the United States—not to speak of the sub- 
marine-based Polaris missiles. 

So long as NATO's solidarity holds, an en- 
tirely new mixed-manned surface fleet is 
superfluous to the alliance’s military require- 
ments. Many experts belleve that such a 
fleet would be unduly vulnerable to surprise 
attack, that its missiles might be insufficient- 
ly accurate, and that mixed-manning might 
create formidable problems of control. Even 
if these objections prove to be exaggerated, 
it remains the case that the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars required to build and operate 
the fleet would be diverted from fields where 
successive Supreme Commanders have con- 
sidered NATO to be more seriously deficient— 
particularly the ground defense of Germany. 
It is doubtful whether the European coun- 
tries could provide the necessary technicians 
for the mixed-manned force without dan- 
gerously overstraining other elements in their 
navies. 

In fact the weight of the military argu- 
ment is strongly against the mixed-manned 
surface fleet. Its case must stand or fall 
on the political argument, The American 
proposals are seriously devised to meet what 
has often seemed a crisis of confidence in 
the alliance. Both the British and French 
Governments have justified the creation of 
national nuclear striking forces on the 
grounds that the Soviet Union might not al- 
ways take the solidarity of NATO for granted; 
that a crisis might arise in which America's 
nuclear power would not act as a deterrent 
to Soviet attack on one of her European 
allies. In my opinion this argument is less 
widely believed than might appear. It is 
essentially the rationalization of an instinc- 
tive but atavistic nationalism which Presi- 
dent De Gaulle, at least is proud to admit, 
Insofar as it is this mystical hunger for na- 
tional sovereignty in defense which moti- 
vates the quest for independent national de- 
terrents, proposals like the mixed-manned 
surface fleet only exacerbate the tensions in 
the alliance as France has shown. But 
there is at least a superficial plausibility in 
the argument that America's growing vul- 
nerability to Soviet nuclear attack must un- 
dermine the solidarity of an alliance in which 
America denies any share in the control of 
atomic weapons to the members most ex- 
posed to aggression. 

Yet the current proposals for a mixed- 
manned surface fleet do nothing to meet this 
problem. As Professor Rostow, head of the 
State Department's Planning Council, told 
the Assembly of Western European Union 
last June, they offer Europe a share in the 
ownership and operation of strategic weap- 
ons—but not a share in their control, In- 
deed he described arguments about control 
of the MLF as “theological.” But to make 
the European countries provide a massive 
contribution to the MLF in men and money 
without giving them any more control than 
they now have over the dual-veto“ weapons 
already deployed on their soil can only ag- 
gravate and not reduce the existing tensions 
over nuclear sharing. 

In their replies to the Soviet note about the 
MLF, both the American and British Gov- 
ernments undertook not to renounce their 
veto over its use, since that would imply a 
diffusion of nuclear weapons. It is in any 
case dificult to imagine the American Con- 
gress changing the existing law which for- 
bids the President to transfer control of his 
atomic weapons to other Governments, or to 
imagine President Johnson requesting Con- 
gress to do so, particularly after the role this 
issue has played in his election debates with 
Senator Goldwater. 

On the other hand, it is easy to understand 
why the German Defense Minister has al- 
ready given notice that his country will not 
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long remain content with a situation in 
which, having paid 80 percent of the Euro- 
pean contribution toward the mixed-manned 
fleet, Germany must accept not only an 
American veto on its use, but also the veto 
of the other European members. And some 
of the small clique of State Department om- 
Clals who generated the proposals have sug- 
Bested that America might renounce her 
veto, although there is no evidence of this. 
There is, in fact, an internal division even 
inside this clique who want it as a means to 
keep strategic weapons off the European 
mainland under multiple veto, and those 
Who see it as the first step toward a Euro- 
Pean deterrent, as the grain of sand round 
Which the pearl of European unity will 
Brow. 

This ambiguity on the question of control 
could make the MLF a major force for disin- 
tegrating the alliance. For there is no doubt 
that most of the European members of 
NATO, however much they may secretly or 
Overtly want their own national deterrent, 
Would prefer to leave America with the veto 
Over the use of a collective force rather than 
trust one another with its control, This 
being so, it would be irresponsible in the 
extreme to encourage German opinion to be- 
lleve that the MLF offers Germany influence 
in any way commensurate with her contri- 
bution, yet it is difficult to complain if Ger- 
Many demands this. The least that can be 
Said is that no agreement in principle should 
be reached inside NATO on the American 
Proposals until the central issue of control 
is solved with the agreement of all the gov- 
ernments concerned. For if this issue is 
left over until the force is set up, it could 
disrupt the alliance altogether. 

But since it is this question of controlling 
NATO's nuclear weapons round which the 
crisis of confidence revolves, surely it would 
be better to start by trying to solve it—or 
at least to render it less worrying—so far 
as NATO's existing nuclear weapons are con- 
cerned, rather than to set up a new and 
Superfiuous nuclear force which presents all 
the same problems in a particularly intract- 
able form. For most of the allies who are 
likely to join the MLF are already involved 
in the operation and ownership of nuclear 
Weapons either through their own national 
forces, like Britain and France, or like Ger- 
many, through weapons under dual veto. 

It might prove possible to give Europe 
more influence over allied nuclear weapons 

on her own soll, or in her own waters, 
than over American weapons based in the 
United States. It might seem desirable to 
Sive Europe control of some intercontinental 
missiles in America itself. The concept of 
mixed-manning might be applied to some 
Or all of the existing weapons. In my 
Opinion, Britain could play an important 
Tole in shifting the argument about the 
Mixed-manned fleet into more fruitful fields 
by offering to put all her own nuclear 
Weapons without exception into such a mul- 
tilateral force. Though Britain's example 
t not evoke an immediate response from 
ce, I believe it would help to reduce the 
legitimate anxieties felt in Germany about 
nuclear discrimination in the alliance. And 
I believe that a close understanding between 
Britain and Germany in this field is the key 
Consolidating the alliance as a whole. 
Crank Asks MLF SLOWDOWN; QUESTIONS 
GERMAN-AMERICAN NUCLEAR FLEET 
Senator JoserH S. Clank. Democrat. of 
vania, today expresed concern that 
Proposed multilateral force would 
amount to “nothing more than a German- 
American nuclear fleet which would do more 
to divide than unify the NATO alliance, 
While raising serious questions about whose 
ger really was on the nuclear trigger.” 

Referring to reports that West Germany 
my Prepared to go it alone with the United 

tates in the creation of a fleet of merchant 
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vessels to be armed with nuclear-tipped 

missiles, the Pennsylvania Senator said: 

“The indications are that we are rushing 
headlong into a new military arrangement 
of doubtful strategic value and with severe 
political drawbacks. Originally we were told 
that MLF would be a genuine NATO opera- 
tion which would strengthen that key alli- 
ance. But now it appears that virtually every 
NATO country—with the sole exception of 
West Germany—wants none of it. Yet never- 
theless some zealots in the State Department 
keep pushing ahead toward a treaty which 
almost no one in the Congress or the country 
knows anything about, and which will make 
it even harder for our negotiators in Geneva 
to get the Soviet Union to agree to an all- 
important pact prohibiting the dissemina- 
tion of nuclear weapons to nations that do 
not now have them. 

“If we are to believe the newspaper re- 
ports, this new German-American joint nu- 
clear venture may be an accomplished fact 
by the time Congress comes back in January. 
It seems to me that the State Department 
owes it to the Congress and the American 
people to slow this thing down and let us 
see what it is we are getting into. The MLF 
idea has been kicking around for years. 
Surely a proposal of such great military and 
political importance can wait a few more 
months until the Congress can take a good, 
hard look at it." 

ERHARD HINTS UNITED States AND BONN May 
ACT ALONE ON A-FLEET—SAYS “BEGINNING 
Has To Be Mapre”—Expresses HOPE OTHER 
Nations WILL JOIN—DECISION BY JANU- 
ARY 1 Is ATM— CHANCELLOR To SEE 
PRESIDENT BEFORE GERMAN VISIT BY KARU- 
SHCHEV 

(By Arthur J. Olsen) 

BERIIN.— Chancellor Ludwig Erhard indi- 
cated today that West Germany was consid- 
ering going it alone with the United States 
in building a jointly manned fleet of nuclear- 
missile ships. 

“A beginning has to be made,“ he said of 
the US. proposal for a jointly manned and 
financed allied fleet of surface vessels carry- 
ing Polaris missiles. 

“We hope,” he added, “that the doors will 
stay wide open for other European countries 
to join.” 

The other nations that are considering the 
proposal are Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Greece, and Turkey. 

With the United States pressing its Euro- 
pean allies hard for a decision this year, 
diplomatic sources report that countries that 
have so far demurred are receiving hints that, 
if ni „ Washington and Bonn may 
create the force by themselves. 

Asked at a news conference here if his 
Government would join in such a venture 
with the United States, Chancellor Erhard 
replied, “I cannot give you a flat Tes,“ but 
I cannot deny it.“ 

MESSAGE TO JOHNSON CITED 


The Chancellor also said he assumed he 
would meet the President of the United 
States in Europe before the end of the year. 

He indicated that he expected that Presi- 
dent Johnson, if elected November 3, would 
visit Europe before January 1. But he diplo- 
matically avoided mentioning Mr. Johnson 
by name in commen on the prospects 
for a round of talks with Western leaders be- 
fore Premier Khrushchev visits West Ger- 
many early next year. 

He was understood, however, to have been 
speaking on the authority of a current ex- 
change of messages with President Johnson. 
Dr. Erhard alluded to this in remarking that 
he had urged the President to meet with 
President de Gaulle to seek common ground 
on Western strategic concepts and the struc- 
ture of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. 
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Dr, Erhard said his meeting with Premier 
Khrushchev was scheduled for late January. 
He said he assumed he would meet General 
de Gaulle as well as the U.S. President before 
then. 

He added that he could not say “with the 
same certainty” whether he would also have 
a meeting with the Prime Minister of Brit- 
ain, 

SEPARATE MEETINGS DUE 


To a question whether these varlous meet- 
ings might be combined into a general meet- 
ing of Western heads of government, the 
Chancellor replied with emphasis that they 
would be “separate.” 

According to diplomatic reports, President 
Johnson plans, if elected, to hinge his trip 
to Europe on either a November meeting in 
Paris of legislators from the NATO countries 
or the semiannual meeting of the NATO Min- 
isterial Council there in December. 

On both occasions the current disunity 
within the Alliance on organization and 
strategy and the multination nuclear-missile 
fleet project will be at the center of dis- 
cussion. 

Western diplomats are predicting a major 
controversy among the NATO Allies if it turns 
out that West Germany is about to join with 
the United States alone in building a nu- 
clear-armed fleet. 

Such a fleet, the diplomats said, would be 
regarded in many European capitals as an 
all but irrevocable step toward putting a West 
German finger on the atomic trigger. 

This is still a less-than-popular prospect 
in the eyes of many Western Europeans. 

Chancellor Erhard is in West Berlin along 
with virtually the entire West German Par- 
liament for a series of committee meetings 
and party caucuses. 

The temporary transfer of the seat of the 
Bonn government came at the same time as 
an elaborate celebration in East Berlin of 
the 15th anniversary of the founding of the 
Communist German Democratic Republic. 


WILSON AFFIRMS Oppostrion 


Lonvon.—Harold Wilson affirmed today the 
Labor Party's opposition to the proposed 
fleet of surface ships armed with Polaris 
nuclear missiles. 

But Labor's leader left open the question 
of whether a Labor government would join 
the force if the United States insisted on 
going through with the project. 

He recalled at a news conference his speech 
to the National Press Club in Washington 
on April 1, 1963, 

He said then that Labor would reluctantly 
“go along with” the fleet if the party 
thought “this was the only way” to solve 
NATO's problems on the control of nuclear 
‘weapons, 

He maintained it was not, adding that, 
if Labor won, he would want as soon as pos- 
sible, to have talks with the United States 
“on all aspects of defense.” 


Inga Nor RuLeD Our, Untrep Srares Sars 

Washinoton.—The administration's inter- 
est in creating an allied nuclear navy has 
always been based on the assumption that 
at least three major Western nations would 
join the project. 

The possibility that the United States and 
West Germany would proceed alone has not 
been ruled out by officials here. But this has 
been primarily an effort to prevent Britain 
and Italy from killing the project simply by 
delaying their own decision. 

Opposition to the project, which is now 
relatively dormant, would gather new life, 
Officials believe, if Bonn and Washington 
were the only members. For that reason, 
little has been said about it until the out- 
come of the British election of October 15 is 
known. Both British parties are reluctant 
to join the allied nuclear fleet. 
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From the Philadelphia Enquirer] 


UNITED STATES To Greer Mrxep-Crew TEST 
SHIP 
(Excerpt) 

Informed Washington sources voiced sur- 
prise at the reported opposition of Denmark 
and Norway to possible use of their waters 
by ships of the MLF if and when it comes 
into being. 

Officials said that so far as they were aware 
MLF ships could sail in Danish and Nor- 
weglan waters to shake off hostile subma- 
rines, ships, or aircraft which might be 
tracking them. 

TWO DISSIDENTS 


But Danish Defense Minister Victor Gram 
is reported to have said Denmark would not 
agree tosuchaplan. Other reports said that 
Norwegian Prime Minister Einar Gerhardsen 
had announced a switch in Norwegian policy 
from an attitude of “abstention” to ward the 
MLF to one of direct opposition. 

A State Department official said he had 
not seen either report but felt it was possible 
that Gerhardsen may have been misquoted. 

In Berlin, West German Chancellor Erhard 
indicated that Germany and the United 
States might sign the MLF charter alone if 
no other countries were immediately pre- 
pared to do so. But Rusk refused to contem- 
plate the possibility that the two countries 
might “goit alone.” He said the contingency 
had not yet arisen and that he had every 
hope that other countries would also sign 
the charter. 


ERHARD SEES NEED FoR NEW WEAPONS 


Bonn.—Chancellor Ludwig Erhard em- 
phasized Saturday that West Germany's 
armed forces could fulfill their assigned duty 
only if they were equipped with up-to-date 
weapons. 

“In the buildup and improyement of the 
Bundeswehr, we Germans have every reason 
to fulfill the duties we have taken over In 
the Western Alliance,” Dr. Erhard said in 
an address to Christian Democratic defense 
experts, meeting in Kassel. 

“Our soldiers must get all the weapons that 
our potential enemy has,” he said. 

Without mentioning nuclear arms, the 
Chancellor thus endorsed his party's view 
that West Germany should play a prominent 
role in forming an allied nuclear fleet. 

Dr. Georg Kliesing, chairman of the party's 
defense committee, noted that Christian 
Democratic politicians were in “complete 
agreement” that the envisaged fleet of sur- 
face ships armed with Polaris missiles and 
manned by crews from allied nations, would 
reinforce Europe's defenses. 


New Hampshire Sweepstakes Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, with the 
running of the first-in-the-Nation sweep- 
stakes race on September 12, 1964, the 
State of New Hampshire established that 
an honest, efficient, and dramatic sweep- 
stakes program can provide substantial 
revenue to meet a public need. The first 
sweepstakes program legalized in the 
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United States in the 20th century was 
authorized by the New Hampshire Leg- 
islature, and signed into law by Gov. 
John W. King on April 30, 1963, to pro- 
vide revenue for public education. On 
March 10, 1964, the voters of New Hamp- 
shire approved the program by an over- 
whelming majority of almost 4 to 1. 

Sweepstakes tickets are sold only in 
New Hampshire at State liquor stores and 
licensed racetracks under a carefully con- 
trolled and supervised system. A name 
and address are required on each ticket. 
The purchaser does not receive a ticket 
but only an acknowledgment of purchase 
which likewise bears the name and ad- 
dress and ticket number. This acknowl- 
edgment need not be retained or pre- 
sented for payment of prize. Prizes are 
paid on the basis of the names and ad- 
dresses on the winning sweepstakes tick- 
ets. All winners are notified by telegram 
and are paid by the Merchants National 
Bank, Manchester, N.H., through nor- 
mal commercial banking channels. 

The first sweepstakes ticket was sold 
at Rockingham Park Race Track on the 
evening of March 12, 1964, and sales for 
the first sweepstakes race were closed on 
September 7, 1964. During this period 
of less than 6 months, a total of 1,910,- 
031 tickets, representing $5,730,093 were 
sold. Prize winners shared $1,800,000, 
and the New Hampshire school districts 
will receive approximately $2,500,000. 
The net proceeds will be distributed to 
the State school districts by the State 
treasurer on December 15, 1964, on a flat 
resident pupil basis. New Hampshire 
taxpayers will thereby receive substan- 
tial relief from the mounting costs of 
education. 

There were a total of 1,992 prizewin- 
ners from 38 States, Canada, Ireland, 
and the Canal Zone. This demonstrates 
the widespread national and internation- 
al interest in the program. There were 
six prizewinners of $100,000, six of $50,- 
000, and six of $25,000. A total of 48 
persons received $7,500 each, and the 
balance of the prizewinners received over 
$200 each. 

Tickets for the 1965 race are now on 
sale, and with almost a year to sell tickets 
for this second race, it is expected that 
the revenue realized for public education 
will be substantially larger than derived 
in the first 6 months of operation. 

In establishing the sweepstakes pro- 
gram, great emphasis was placed on in- 
ternal controls and safeguards to insure 
that it will stand the test of time. Banks 
throughout the State of New Hampshire 
are cooperating with the sweepstakes 
commission in processing the tickets and 
funds on a daily basis. The sweepstakes 
program has been a tremendous success 
in its first year, and in succeeding years 
will provide excitement, drama, and an- 
ticipation for those who choose to par- 
ticipate and at the same time give sub- 
stantial revenue in increasing amounts 
to public education. 

There were 1,992 prizewinners from 
many States, as shown on the attached 
list. The names and addresses of the 
66 principal winners are also attached: 
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First New Hampshire sweepstakes—Number 
of winners by States 
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OWNERS OF WINNING TICKETS 
ROMAN BROTHER: $100,000 EACH 

Drawing of July 15-16, 1964: William J. 
Korona, 9308 West Potter Road, Flushing, 
Mich. 

Drawing of July 29-30, 1964: Paul Cordona, 
211 North Main Street, Gloversville, N.Y. 

Drawing of September 9, 1964: H. & Basil 
Surgent, 201 Edgevale Road, Baltimore, Md.; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Heley, 3816 Thornwood 
Road, Hyattsville, Md.; F. and E. Malkus, 
26 Chrome Avenue, Carteret, N.J.; Mrs. V. 
S. Belz, 123 Helley Way, Upper Montclair, 
NJ. 

ST, RAPHAEL: $7,500 EACH 

Drawing of July 15-16, 1964: J. A. Good- 
row, 184 West Street, Weymouth, Mass. 

Drawing of July 29-30, 1964: Desautel- 
Prince-Sewell, 3 Twardosky, Route 2, Reeds 
Ferry, N.H. 

Drawing of September 9, 1964: Mr, and 
Mrs Victor Zager, 2490 Kafran Lane, North 
Bellmore, Long Island, N.Y. Edward L. 
Despres, 39 Stratton Road, Jaffrey, N.H.; 
William Belcher, Staffordville, Conn.; Edna 
C. Marshall, 6 Garden Street, Newburyport, 
Mass. 

WIL RAD: $7,500 EACH 

Drawing of July 15-16, 1964; Mr. and Mrs. 
Herman Gouch, 117 Stewart Avenue, Kear- 
ney, NJ. 

Drawing of July 29-30, 1964: Andrew S. 
Kos, 4 West Main Street, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass, 

Drawing of September 9, 1964: Thomas 
Moore, 16 Allen Drive, Salisbury, Mass.; Sam 
J. Nuccio, 125 High Street, Thompsonville, 
Conn.; H. Siegel, 774 Farmington Avenue, 
West Hartford, Conn.; George H. Goward, 
148 Lansdowne Street, Squantum, Mass. 


1964 


BUPERS: $7,500 EACH 

Drawing of July 15-16, 1964: Eleanor G. 
Gale, 7 Paula Road, Mattapan 26, Mags. 

Drawing of July 29-30, 1964: Richard A. 
Dougherty, 9 Oak Street, Dover, NH. 

Drawing of September 9, 1964: Jean Eric 
Raupack, 210 Clifton Street, Houston, Tex.; 
Henry Turcotte, 252 Wight Street, Berlin, 
NH. Minnie Kennedy, Gloversville, N.Y.; 
Dave and Jennie Powell, 63 Off Station Street, 

Bast Weymouth, Mass. 
GUN BOAT: $7,600 EACH 

Drawing of July 15-16, 1964: Jack Ross, 
139 Hawthorne Street, Chelsea, Mass. 

Drawing of July 29-30, 1964: Cecile M. 
r 241 Joliette Street, Manchester, 

H. 

Drawing of September 9, 1964: Shirley and 
Murray Weiner, 1052 Barbey Street, Brooklyn, 
N. T.; Albert J. Betley, Dorothea Betley, 187 
Holly Avenue, Manchester, N.H.; Lucy, 
Brenda, Walter, Walter Lewis, 3 Walter Street, 
Salem, Mass.; Robert McBurnie, 43 Ruth Ann 
Terrace, Milford, Conn. 

RAMANT: $7,500 EACH 

Drawing of July 15-16, 1964: Joseph Acavel, 
Playland Park, Rye, N. V., 

Drawing of July 29-30, 1964: Violet and 
Albert Zierak, and family, 66 Van Derveer, 
Amsterdam, N. V. 

Drawing of September 9, 1964: Paul J. 
Schwalen, 4 Wyman Avenue, Portchester, 
N. T.; Salvatore A. Zagarella, 219 Gladstone 
Street, East Boston, Mass.; B. Carmody, 8 
Bradstreet, Avenue, Revere, Mass.; Al King, 
145 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J. 

OLD STONEY: $7,500 EACH 


Drawing of July 15-16, 1964: Erma Bart- 
lett, 34 Grand Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Drawing of July 29-30, 1964: Mildred Mc- 
55 Ruggles Street, Quincy, Mass. 
Drawing of September 9, 1964: Mary Ko- 
Wwalezuk, 63 Rosemont Avenue, Manchester, 
NH; Stan Stanfel and family, 2401 16th 
Street, San Francisco, Calif.; Christian and 
Karola Ott, 2453 Morgan Avenue, Bronx 69, 
N. .; Penn Fiorentino, P. OC. Fiorentino, 14 
Chisholm Street, Everett, Mass. 
PHANTOM SHOT: $7,500 EACH 
Drawing of July 15-16, 1964: Conrad J. 
Ducharme, 37 Prescott Street, Nashua, N.H. 
Drawing of July 29-30, 1964: Joseph M. 
Russo, 522 Market Street, Marcus Hook, Pa. 
Drawing of September 9, 1964: Mr. and 
Mrs. William K. Augur, 1172 Quinnipiac Ave- 
nue, New Haven, Conn.; Mr. Stanley Lipiko, 
1680 Commonwealth Avenue, Brighton, Mass.; 
Harry Betheil and A. Savitch, 150 East 182d 
Street, Bronx, N.Y.; Emma Chabot, 18 Haw- 
thorne Street, Norwich, Conn. 
PRAIRIE SCHOONER: $7,500 EACH 
Drawing of July 15-16, 1964: John Smith, 
215 Alberta Drive, Saddle Brook, N.J, 
Drawing of July 29-30, 1964: E. T. Sellers 
and Ethel, 68 Eastern Way, Rutherford, NJ. 
Drawing of September 9, 1964: Joe and 
Janice Gluchacki, 371 Renaud Street, Fall 
River, Mass.: Mrs. Harold Duffy, 19 Powell 
Street, Florence, Mass.; Mort Barlett, 230 
Fairfield Avenue, Hartford, Conn.; Patricia 
Beirne, 20 Leach Lane, Natick, Mass, 
KNIGHTLY MANNER: $50,000 EACH 
Drawing of July 15-16, 1964: G. D. Kelly, 
432 Jefferson Street, Ridgewood, N.J. 
Drawing of July 29-30, 1964: Carol Ann 
Lee, 17 Schussler Road, Worcester, Mass. 
Drawing of September 9, 1964: A. Perno- 
kas, 14 Proctor Circle, Peabody, Mass.; Mrs. 
Margery L. Johnson, 8 Beacon Street, Attle- 
boro, Mass.; Josie and John DeGregory, Rural 
Delivery No. 1, Saratoga Springs, N. F.; Anne 
cki, 15 Locust Road, Ipswich, Mass. 
PURSER: $25,000 EACH 
Drawing of July 15-16, 1964: Ralph Muzzy, 
RFD No, 1, Derry, N.H, 
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Drawing of July 29-30, 1964: Mrs. Anna 
Dmitruk and others, 1101 Smith Street, New- 
market, NJ. 

Drawing of September 9, 1964: L. C. Lunde, 
30 Merrymount Street, Wollaston, Mass.; Leo 
Gabrukiewicz, 1117 Stark Street, Utica, N.Y; 
Virginia and Edith Grund, 55 Cherry Street, 
Somerville; Mass.: Jimmie and Gussie Zwei- 
man, 5 Fargo Street, Baldwin, Long Island, 
N.Y. 


National Security and the Nuclear Test 
Ban 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, the newspa- 
per account entitled “Arms Race Called 
Road to Oblivion,” which appeared in the 
Washington Post of September 24 and 
an article from the October 1964 edition 
of Scientific American entitled National 
Security and the Nuclear Test Ban,” by 
Jerome B. Wiesner and Herbert F. York. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Sept. 

x 24, 1964] 

ArMS Race CALLED ROAD TO OBLIVION—SCIENCE 
Experts Say No FURTHER BUILDUP Can 
PRESERVE NATION 

(By Howard Simons) 

Two former key Government science ad- 
visers say in a detailed study that a further 
buildup in weaponry is virtually meaning- 
less, as no conceivable military efforts can 
any longer safeguard a nation’s security. 

The two scientists are Jerome B. Wiesner 
and Herbert F. York, who give their views in 
a 9-page article to be published in the Oc- 
tober issue of the Scientific American. 

Wiesner was science adviser to the late 
President Kennedy and is now dean of 
science at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. York was chief scientist at the 
Pentagon during the Eisenhower and Ken- 
nedy administrations and now is chancellor 
of the University of California at San Diego. 

The essence of their thesis is that both 
sides in an arms race are “confronted by 
the dilemma of steadily increasing military 
power and steadily decreasing national 
security.” 

NO TECHNICAL SOLUTION 

They further state that “this dilemma 
has no technical solution” in their “con- 
sidered professional judgment.” 

The two scientists, who point out that 
they haye spent their professional lifetimes 
advising the Government on military policy 
and in the active development of weapons, 
make this statement: 

“If the great powers continue to look for 
solutions in the area of science and tech- 
nology only, the result will be to worsen 
the situation. The clearly predictable course 
of the arms race is a steady open spiral down- 
ward into oblivion.” 

For these reasons, Wiesner and York argue 
against continued underground nuclear 


testing and in favor of further arms control 


and thereafter “actual disarmament” as a 
solution to the dilemma. 
Whereas the article is cast in scientific 
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and technical terms, it clearly has political 

implications because aspects of the theme 

are now part of the political campaign. 
JOHNSON ADVISERS 


Senator Barry M. GOLDWATER, particularly, 
has decried what he contends is the admin- 
istration’s failure to develop new weapons 
systems. Moreover, Wiesner is a prime mover 
and charter member of “Scientists and Engi- 
neers for Johnson and HUMPHREY.” Wiesner 
is also a member of President Johnson’s bi- 
partisah Science Advisory Committee, as 18 
York. 

Basing their arguments on nonsecret in- 
formation, Wiesner and York conclude that 
neither antimissile missiles nor fallout and 
blast shelters nor further refinements in 
atomic and hydrogen weapons can protect 
Americans or Russians against the ravages 
of nuclear-tipped-missile warfare. 

Arguing that “defense against thermo- 
nuclear attack is impossible,” Wiesner and 
York dismiss the idea that fallout and blast 
shelters can provide a significant solution 
to the problem of national survival. They 
maintain that calculations on the percentage 
of population that would be saved in a shel- 
tered society is unknowable because the form 
of nuclear attack is unknowable. 

Moreover, the big problem in their view 
is not the physical theory of reducing radia- 
tion but the “sociological problem of the sud- 
den initiation of general chaos, which is not 
subject to numerical analysis.” 

The two scientists question the effective- 
ness of an anti-missile-missile system as a 
technical solution to the problem of preserv- 
ing a nation from nuclear devastation. They 
cite the case of the Nike-Zeus, which was in- 
tended to be an American anti-missile-mis- 
sile system capable of intercepting and de- 
stroying nuclear warheads before they could 
rain down upon the Nation. 

At the time of the conception of the Nike- 
Zous system, the scientists say, its designers 
were confronted with a comparatively simple 
problem, “namely that of shooting down the 
warheads one by one as they presented them- 
selves to the detectors.” 

But what happened, according to Wiesner 
and York, is that the offense outran the 
defense. The designers of the offense began 
to build penetration aids “mock weapons, 
decoys, single rockets that eject multiple 
warheads—devices and stratagems that 
“overwhelmed the designed capability of the 
Nike-Zeus system and compelled its recent 
abandonment.” 

Wiesner and York suggest, too, that a 
similar fate befell the Sage system designed 
in the 1950's to protect the Nation against a 
thermonuclear attack by bombers. Essen- 
tially, they say, the offense against which 
these systems were planned changes before 
the defense system can be fully developed. 

Nonetheless, the scientists do note interim 
benefits from continuing efforts to develop 
defense systems, even though “nothing on 
the horizon suggests that there is a solution" 
to the antimissile problem. One such bene- 
fit, in their view, is that this kind of re- 
search “promotes the continued development 
of offensive weapons.” 

They explain that: 

“The practical fact is that work on de- 
fensive systems turns out to be the best way 
to promote invention of the penetration aids 
that nullify them.” 

In making their case for an end to all 
nuclear weapons testing, Wiesner and York 
tick off the reasons advanced by others for 
testing and dismiss each in turn. 

Thus, they view the military usefulness of 
superbombs, such as the 100-megaton weap- 
on that Premier Khrushchev has boasted is 
in the Soviet arsenal, as impractical. Such 
& weapon, they say, would be expensive and 
“under any imaginable circumstances it 
would be of limited use and not many of its 
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kind would be built.” Moreover, they con- 
tend that the United States has the know- 
how to develop such a superbomb without 
further testing. 

As for the neutron bomb or pure fusion 
bomb, publicized by some persons as capable 
of killing people but leaving property intact, 
Wiesner and York argue that even if its de- 
velopment were simple the major powers 
would want to slow its development. The 
reason would be that such a theoretical 
weapon could be made by the “smallest and 
poorest powers in the world.” 

INFORMATION MARGINAL 


In sum, Wiesner and York conclude that, 
although further testing would contribute 
some additional refinement to and knowledge 
of nuclear weapons, such as the effect of 
blast and radiation on material, “the infor- 
mation would be, at best, marginal.” 

Moreover, the scientists feel other con- 
siderations to be far greater uncertainties 
than the knowledge of weapons effects. 
Among these considerations they listed: How 
good are the potential enemy’s missiles; will 
he strike cities or military bases or both; 
what kind of attack will he launch? 

Just such an uncertainty, they say, mani- 
fested itself in the famous missile gap con- 
troversy of the 1960 presidential campaign. 

Rather than continued nuclear testing, 
which does little to resolve these uncertain- 
ties in the view of Wiesner and York, they 
suggest that the Nation could improve 
its nuclear capability by improving the ac- 
curacy and reliability of its missiles in order 
to be more certain of delivering atomic war- 
heads on their targets. 

In want of a scientific and technical solu- 
tion to the problem of defending the United 
States against nuclear attack, the Nation has 
evolved a strategy whose aim is to have a 
capability to destroy or threaten to destroy 
enemy targets even after absorbing the first 
nuclear punch. 

“Several approaches, in fact,“ says Wiesner 
and York, “can be taken to assure the sur- 
vival of a sufficient missile force after a first 
attack on it. The most practical of these 
are: ‘hardening’; that is, direct protection 
against physical damage; concealment, in- 
cluding subterfuge and, as in the case of the 
Polaris submarine missiles, mobility; and 
numbers; that is, presenting more targets 
than the attacker can possibly cope with.” 

Numbers, according to Weisner and York, 
is the most straightforward and certain of 
these missile race tactics. They maintain 
that by any measure the combination of 
smaller warheads and greater numbers of 
missiles provides the greatest assurance for 
the Nation’s deterrent force to survive and 
wreak revenge and even win, whatever that 
may mean, 

Essentially, the two weapons specialists 
argue that since both the United States and 
the Soviet Union have had for some time and 
do have the capability of destroying one an- 
other and, since science and technology can- 
not prevent such destruction, the only solu- 
tion lies at the disarmament conference 
table. = 


[From the Scientific American, October 
1964 


NATIONAL SECURITY AND THE NUCLEAR TEST 
Ban 


(By Jerome B. Wiesner and Herbert F. York) 


The partial nuclear test ban—the inter- 
national treaty that prohibits nuclear explo- 
sions in the atmosphere, in the oceans, and 
in outer space—has been in effect for a little 
more than a year, From July 1945, when the 
first atomic bomb was set off in New Mexico, 
until August 1963, when the United States 
completed its last series of atmospheric bomb 
tests in the Pacific, the accumulated tonnage 
of nuclear explosions had been doubling 
every 3 years. Contamination of the atmos- 
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phere by fission products and by the second- 
ary products of irradiation (notably the long- 
lived carbon 14) was approaching a level 
(nearly 10 percent of the natural background 
radiation) that alarmed many biologists. A 
chart plotting the accumulation of radio- 
active products can also be read as a chart 
of the acceleration in the arms race. 

Now, for a year, the curve has flattened 
out. From the objective record it can be 
sald that the improvement of both the physi- 
cal and the political atmosphere of the world 
has fulfilled at least the short-range expec- 
tations of those who ad vocated and worked 
for the test ban. In and of itself the treaty 
does no more than moderate the continuing 
arms race, It is nonetheless, as President 
Kennedy said, “an important first step—a 
step toward peace, a step toward reason, a 
step away from war.” 

The passage of a year also makes it possible 
to place in perspective and evaluate certain 
misgivings that have been expressed about 
the effect on U.S. national security of the 
suspension of the testing of nuclear weapons 
in the atmosphere. These misgivings princi- 
pally involve the technology of nuclear arma- 
ment. National security, of course, involves 
moral questions and human values—politi- 
cal, social, economic, and psychological ques- 
tions as well as technological ones. Since no 
one is an expert in all the disciplines of 
knowledge concerned, it is necessary to con- 
sider one class of such questions at a time, 
always with the caution that such considera- 
tion is incomplete. As scientists who have 
been engaged for most of our professional 
lifetimes in consultation on this country’s 
military policy and in the active develop- 
ment of the weapons themselves, we shall de- 
vote the present discussion primarily to the 
technological questions. 

The discussion will necessarily rest on un- 
classified information. It is unfortunate 
that so many of the facts concerning this 
most important problem are classified, but 
that is the situation at this time. Since we 
have access to classified information, how- 
ever, we can assure the reader that we would 
not have to modify any of the arguments 
we present here if we were able to cite such 
information. Nor do we know of any mili- 
tary considerations excluded from open dis- 
cussion by military secrecy that would 
weaken any of our conclusions. We shall 
discuss the matter from the point of view 
of our country’s national interest. We be- 
lieve, however, that a Soviet military tech- 
nologist, writing from the point of view of 
the US.S.R., could write an almost identical 
paper. 

Today as never before national security 
involves technical questions. The past two 
decades have seen a historic revolution in 
the technology of war. From the blockbuster 
of World War II to the thermonuclear bomb 
the violence of military explosives has been 
scaled upward a million times. The time 
required for the interhemispheric transport 
of weapons of mass destruction has shrunk 
from 20 hours for the 300-mile-per-hour 
B-29 to the 30-minute flight time of the 
ballistic missile. Moreover, the installation 
of the computer in command and control 
systems has increased their information- 
processing capacity by as much as six orders 
of magnitude compared with organizations 
manned at corresponding points by human 
nervous systems . 

It has been suggested by some that tech- 
nological surprise presents the primary dan- 
ger to national security. Yet recognition of 
the facts of the present state of military 
technology must lead to the opposite con- 
clusion. Intercontinental delivery time can- 
not be reduced to secure any significant im- 
provement in the effectiveness of the attack. 
Improvement by another order of magnitude 
in the information-processing capacity of 
the defending system will not make nearly 
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as large a difference in its operational effec- 
tiveness. i 

The point is well illustrated by the 100- 
megaton nuclear bomb. Whether or not it 
is necessary, in the interests of national se- 
curity, to test and deploy a bomb with a yield 
in the range of 100 megatons was much dis- 
cussed during the test ban debates. The 
bomb was frequently referred to as the big“ 
bomb, as if the bombs now in the U.S. arsenal 
were somehow not big. The absurdity of 
this notion is almost enough by itself to 
settle the argument. A 1-megaton bomb is 
already about 50 times bigger than the bomb 
that produced 100,000 casualties at Hiro- 
shima, and 10 megatons is of the same order 
of magnitude as the grand total of all high 
explosives used in all wars to date. Other 
technical considerations that surround this 
question are nonetheless illuminating and 
worth exploring. 

There is, first of all, the tactics of the 
missile race, The purpose of a missile sys- 
tem is to be able to destroy or, perhaps more 
accurately, able to threaten to destroy enemy 
targets, No matter what the statesmen, 
military men, and moralists on each side may 
think of the national characteristics, capa- 
bilities, and morality of the other side, no 
matter what arguments may be made about 
who is aggressive and who is not or who 
is rational and who is not, the military 
planners on each side must reckon with the 
possibility that the other side will attack 
first. This means that above all else the 
planner must assure the survival of a suf- 
ficient proportion of his own force, follow- 
ing the heaviest surprise attack the other 
side might mount, to launch a retaliatory at- 
tack. Moreover, if the force is to be effective 
as a deterrent to a first strike, its capacity 
to survive and wreak revenge and even win, 
whatever that may mean, must be apparent 
to the other side. 

Several approaches, in fact, can be taken 
to assure the survival of a sufficient missile 
force after a first attack on it. The most 
practical of these are: (1) “hardening,” that 
is, direct protection against physical dam- 
age; (2) concealment, including subterfuge 
and, as in the case of the Polaris submarine 
missiles, mobility, and (3) numbers, that is, 
presenting more targets than the attacker 
can possibly cope with. The most straight- 
forward and certain of these is the last: 
numbers. For the wealthier adversary it is 
also the easiest, because he can attain abso- 
lute superiority in numbers. A large num- 
ber of weapons is also a good tactic for the 
poorer adversary, because numbers even in 
the absence of absolute superiority can hope- 
lessly frustrate efforts to locate all targets. 

There is an unavoidable trade-off, how- 
ever, between the number and the size of 
weapons. The cost of a missile depends on 
many factors, one of the most important 
being gross size or weight. Unless one 
stretches the state of the art“ too far in the 
direction of sophistication and miniaturiza- 
tion, the cost of a missile turns out to be 
roughly proportional to its weight, if other- 
wise identical design criteria are used. The 
protective structures needed for hardening 
or the capacity of submarines needed to carry 
the missile also have a cost roughly propor- 
tional to the volume of the missile. Some of 
the ancillary equipment has a cost propor- 
tional to the size of the missile and some 
does not; some operational expenditures vary 
directly with size or weight and some do not. 
The cost of the warhead generally does not, 
although the more powerful warhead re- 
quires the larger missile. It is not possible 
to put all these factors together in precise 
bookkeeping form, but it is correct to say 
that the cost of a missile, complete and 
ready for firing, increases somewhat more 
slowly than linearly with its size. 

On the other hand—considering hard 
targets only—the effectiveness of a missile 
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increases more slowly than cost as the size 
of the missile goes up. The reason is that 
the radius of blast damage, which is the 
primary effect employed against a hard 
target, increases only as the cube root of 
the yield and because yield has a more 
or less direct relation to weight. Against 
soft targets, meaning population centers and 
conventional military bases, even small 
bombs are completely effective, and nothing 
is gained by increasing yleld. Given finite 
Tesources, even in the wealthiest economy, 
it would seem prudent to accept smaller 
size in order to get larger numbers. On 
any scale of investment, in fact, the com- 
bination of larger numbers and smaller size 
Tesults in greater effectiveness for the mis- 
šile system as a whole, as contrasted to the 
effectiveness of a single missile. 

This line of reasoning has, for some years, 
formed the basis of U.S. missile policy. The 
administration of President Eisenhower, 
when faced with the choice of bigger mis- 
Siles (the liquid-fueled Atlas and Titan rock- 
ets) as against smaller missiles (the solid- 
fueled Minuteman and Polaris rockets), 
decided to produce many more of the small- 
er missiles, The administration of Presi- 
dent Kennedy independently confirmed this 
decision and increased the ratio of smaller 
to larger missiles in the Nation's armament. 
During the test ban hearings it was revealed 
that the U.S. nuclear armament included 
bombs of 23-megaton yield and higher, car- 
ried by bombers. Recently Cyrus R. Vance, 
Under Secretary of Defense, indicated that 
the Air Force has been retiring these large 
bombs in favor of smaller ones. There are 
Presumably no targets that call for the use 
of such enormous explosions. 

The argument that says it is now critical 
for U.S, national security to build very big 

bs and missiles fails completely when 
it is examined in terms of the strictly tech- 
nical factors that determine the effective- 
ness of a missile attack. In addition to 
explosive yield the principal factors are the 
Number of missiles, the overall reliability of 
each missile, and the accuracy with which 
it can be delivered to its target. The ef- 
fectiveness of the attack—the likelihood that 
that a given target will be destroyed—can 
be described by a number called the kill 
Probability (Pz). This number depends 
on the number of missiles (N) launched 
at the target, the reliability (r) of each 
Missile and the ratio of the radius of dam- 
age (R.) effected by each missile to the ac- 
Curacy with which the missiles are delivered 
to the target (CEP). The term “CEP,” 
Which stands for “circular error probable,” 
implies that the distribution of a large 
Number of hits around a given target will 
follow a standard error curve; actually, for 
& variety of reasons (which include the 
Presence of systematic errors, coupling be- 
een certain causes of error and the spo- 
Tadic nature of the larger error factors) the 
distribution does not really follow a stand- 
ard error curve. The term “CEP” is still 
Useful, however, and can be defined simply 
as the circle within which half of a large 
number of identical missiles would fall. 

Now, in the case of a soft target, R. 1s 
very large for the present range of warhead 
Yields in the U.S. arsenal. The reason is 
that soft targets are so highly vulnerable to 
all the “prompt” effects (particularly the in- 
cendiary effects) of thermonuclear weapons. 
i e range of these effects, modified by var- 
Ous attenuation factors, Increases approxi- 
mately as the square root or the cube root 
Of the yield at large distances. Under these 

umstances, given the accuracy of exist- 
ing fire-control systems, the ratio R,/CEP 
is large and the likelihood that the target 
will be destroyed becomes practically inde- 
Pendent of this ratio. Instead P, depends 
11 y on r, the reliability of the missile. 
i is near unity, then a single missile (N= 
) will do the job; if r is not near unity, 
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then success in the attack calls for an offset- 
ting increase in the number of missiles [P. = 
1—(i—r)*]. In either case changes in R, 
make little difference, That is to say, a big 
bomb cannot destroy a soft target any more 
surely than a small one can. 

When it comes to hard targets; the ratio 
R,/CEP becomes much smaller even for 
bombs of high yield, The blast effects—in- 
cluding the ground rupture, deformation and 
shock surrounding the crater of a surface 
burst—have comparatively small radii at in- 
tensities sufficient to overcome hardening. 
Moreover, as mentioned above, the radii of 
these effects increase only as the cube root 
of the yleld. This rule of thumb is modi- 
fied somewhat in both directions by the 
duration of the blast pulse, local variations 
in geology and other factors, but it is sus- 
tained by a voluminous record from weapons 
tests. Since the radius of blast damage is of 
the same order of size as the circular error 
probable, or smaller, the ratio R,/CEP must 
be reckoned within an attack on a hard 
target: Yet even in this situation the cube 
root of a given increase in yield would con- 
tribute much less to success than a com- 
parable investinent in numbers, reliability or 
accuracy. 

Nuclear explosions in the atmosphere from 
1945 to 1962, the last full year in which the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. set off such 
explosions, are presented on the basis of 
accumulated megatons, The overall increase 
in megatons has doubled every 3 years. The 
data for this chart are from Federal Radia- 
tion Council Report No. 4: 
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Yield is of course a product of the yield- 
to-weight ratio of the nuclear explosive em- 
ployed in the warhead multiplied by the 
weight of the warhead. In order to gain 
significant increases in the first of these two 
quantities further nuclear tests would be 
necessary. Increase in the weight of the 
warhead, on the other hand, calls for bigger 
and more efficient missiles, In the present 
state of the art, efforts to improve CEP and 
reliability as well as weight-carrying capac- 
ity hold out more promise than efforts to im- 
prove the yield-to-weight ratio. The reason 
is that missile design and control involve 
less mature and less fully exploited tech- 
nologies than the technology of nuclear war- 
heads. Finally, an increase In the number 
of missiles, although not necessarily cheap, 
promises more straightforward and assured 
results than a fractional increase in yield- 
to-weight ratio. Of all the various possible 
technical approaches to improving the mili- 
tary effectiveness of an offensive missile 
force, therefore, the only one that calls for 
testing (whether underground or in the at- 
mosphere) is the one that offers the smallest 
prospect of return. 

Suppose, however, a new analysis, based 
on information not previously considered, 
should show that it is in fact necessary to 
incorporate the 100-megaton bomb in the 
U.S, arsenal. Can this be done without fur- 
ther weapons tests? The answer is “yes.” 
Because the U.S.S.R. has pushed development 
in this yield range and the United States has 
not, the U.S. 100-megaton bomb might 
not be as elegant as the Soviet model. 
It would perhaps weigh somewhat more or 
at the same weight would produce a some- 
what lower yield. It could be made, how- 
ever, and the basic techniques for making it 
have been known since the late 1950's. The 
warhead for such a bomb would require 
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a big missile, but not so big as some being 
developed by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration for the U.S. space-ex- 
ploration program. Such a weapon would be 
expensive, particularly on a per-unit basis; 
under any imaginable circumstances it would 
be of limited use and not many of its kind 
would be built. 

The extensive series of weapons tests car- 
ried out by the United States—involving the 
detonation of several hundred nuclear bombs 
and devices—have yielded two important 
bodies of information. They have shown how 
to bring the country’s nuclear striking force 
to its present state of high effectiveness. 
And they have demonstrated the effects of 
nuclear weapons over a wide range of yields. 
Among the many questions that call for 
soundly based knowledge of weapons effects 
perhaps none is more important in a dis- 
cussion of the technical aspects of national 
security than: What would be the result 
of a surprise attack by missiles on the coun- 
try’s own missile forces? Obviously, if the 
huge U.S. investment in its nuclear arma- 
ment is to succeed in deterring an attacker, 
that armament must be capable of surviving 
a first strike. 

A reliable knowledge of weapons effects 
is crucial to the making of rational decisions 
about the number of missiles needed, the 
hardening of missile emplacements, the de- 
gree of dispersal, the proportion that should 
be made mobile and so on. The military 
planner must bear in mind, however, that 
such decisions take time—years—to 
out and require large investments of finite 
physical and human resources. The inertia 
of the systems is such that the design’ en- 
gineer at work today must be concerned not 
with the surprise attack that might be 
launched today but rather with the kind 
and size of forces that might be launched 
against them years in the future. In addi- 
tion to blast, shock, and other physical ef- 
fects, therefore, the planner must contend 
with a vast range of other considerations, 
These include the yields of the yarious bombs 
the attacker would use against each target; 
the reliability and accuracy of his missiles; 
the number and kind of weapons systems he 
would have available for attack; the tactics 
of the attacker, meaning the number of mis- 
siles he would commit to a first strike, the 
fractions he would allocate to military as 
against civilian targets and the relative im- 
portance he would assign to various kinds of 
military targets, the effects of chaos on the 
defender's capacity to respond, and so on. In 
all cases the planner must project his think- 
ing forward to some hypothetical future time, 
making what he can of the available intelli- 
gence about the prospective attacker’s pres- 
ent capabilities and Intentions. Plainly all 
these “other considerations” involve in- 
herently greater uncertainties than the 
knowledge of weapons effects. 

The extensive classified and unclassified 
literature accumulated in two decades of 
weapons tests and available to U.S. military 
planners contains at least some observations 
on all important effects for weapons with a 
large range of yields. ‘These observations 
are more or less well understood in terms of 
physical theories; they can be expressed in 
numerical or algebraic form, and they can be 
extrapolated into areas not fully explored in 
the weapons tests conducted by the United 
States, for example into the 100-megaton 
range. As one departs from the precise cir- 
cumstances of past experiments, of course, 
extrapolation becomes less and less reliable. 
Nonetheless, some sort of estimate can be 
made about what the prompt and direct ef- 
fects will be under any conceivable set of 
circumstances, 

Consider, in contrast, the degree of un- 
certainty implicit in predicting the number 
and kind of weapons systems that might be 
available to the prospective attacker. Such 
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an uncertainty manifested itself in the 
famous “missile gap” controversy. The re- 
markable difference between the dire predic- 
tions made in the late 1950’s—hbased as they 
were on the best available intelligence—and 
the actual situation that developed in the 
early 1960's can be taken as indicating the 
magnitude of the uncertainties that sur- 
round the variables other than weapons ef- 
fects with which the military planner must 
contend, Moreover, these factors, as they 
concern a future attack, are uncertain not 
only to the defender; they are almost as un- 
certain to the attacker. 

Uncertainties of this order and kind defy 
reduction to mathematical expression. A 
human activity as complex as modern war 
cannot be computed with the precision 
possible in manipulation of the data that 
concern weapons effects, What is more, the 
uncertainties about this single aspect of the 
total problem are not, as it sometimes as- 
sumed, multiplicative in estimation of the 
overall uncertainty. Most, but not all, of 
the uncertainties are independent of one 
another. The total uncertainty is therefore, 
crudely speaking, the square root of the sum 
of the squares of the individual uncertain- 
ties. 

In our view further refinement of the re- 
maining uncertainties in the data concern- 
ing prompt direct physical effects can con- 
tribute virtually nothing more to manage- 
ment of the real military and political prob- 
lems, eyen though it would produce neater 
graphs. Furthermore, if new effects should 
be discovered either experimentally or theo- 
retically in the future, or if, in certain pe- 
cullar environments, some of the now known 
effects should be excessively uncertain, it 
will be almost certainly possible to “over- 
design“ the protection against them. Thus, 
although renewed atmospheric testing would 
contribute some refinement to the data on 
weapons effects, the information would be, 
at best, of marginal value. 

Such refinements continue to be sought 
in the underground tests that are counte- 
nanced under the partial test ban. From 

this work may also come some reductions in 
the cost of weapons, modest improvements 
in yield-to-weight ratios, devices to fill in 
the spectrum of tactical nuclear weapons, 
and soon. There is little else to justify the 
effort and expenditure. The program is said 
by some to be necessary, for example, to the 
development of a pure fusion bomb, some- 
times referred to as the neutron bomb, It 
is fortunate that this theoretically possible 
(stars are pure fusion systems) device has 
turned out to be so highly difficult to create; 
if it were relatively simple, its development 
might open the way to thermonuclear arma- 
ment for the smallest and poorest powers in 
the world. The United States, with its heavy 
investment in fission-to-fusion technology, 
would be the last nation to welcome this 
development and ought to be the last to en- 
courage it. Underground testing is also jus- 
tifled for its contribution to the potential 
peaceful uses of nuclear explosives. Prom- 
ising as these may be, the world could forgo 
them for a time in exchange for cessation of 
the arms race. Perhaps the best rationale 
for the underground-test program is that it 
helps to keep the scientific laboratories of 
the Military Establishment intact and in 
readiness; in readiness, however, for a full- 
scale resumption of the arms race. 

Paradoxically one of the potential destabi- 
lizing elements in the present nuclear stand- 
off is the possibility that one of the rival 
powers might develop a successful antimis- 
sile defense. Such a system, truly airtight 
and in the exclusive possession of one of the 
powers, would effectively nullify the deter- 
rent force of the other, exposing the latter 
to a first attack against which it could not 
retaliate. The possibilities in this quarter 
have often been cited in rationalization of 
the need for resuming nuclear tests in the 
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atmosphere. Here two questions must be 
examined. One must first ask if it is possible 
to develop a successful antimissile defense 
system. It then becomes appropriate to con- 
sider whether or not nuclear weapons tests 
can make a significant contribution to such 
a development. 

Any nation that commits itself to large- 
scale defense of its civilian population in the 
thermonuclear age must necessarily reckon 
with passive modes of defense (shelters) as 
well as active ones (antimissile missiles). 
It is in the active mode, however, that the 
hazard of technological surprise most often 
lurks. The hazard invites consideration if 
only for the deeper insight it provides into 
the contemporary revolution in the tech- 
nology of war. 

The primary strategic result of that revo- 
lution has been to overbalance the scales in 
favor of the attacker rather than the de- 
fender. During World War II interception 
of no more than 10 percent of the attacking 
force gave victory to the defending force in 
the Battle of Britain, Attrition of this mag- 
nitude was enough to halt the German at- 
tack because it meant that a given weapons- 
delivery system (bomber and crew) could de- 
liver on the average only 10 payloads of high 
explosive; such a delivery rate was not suf- 
ficient to produce backbreaking damage, In 
warfare by thermonuclear missiles the situa- 
tion is quantitatively and qualitatively dif- 
ferent. It is easily possible for the offense 
to have in its possession and ready to launch 
a number of missiles that exceeds the num- 
ber of important industrial targets to be 
attacked by, let us say, a factor of 10. Yet 
the successful delivery of only one warhead 
against each such target would result in what 
most people would consider an effective at- 
tack. Thus where an attrition rate of only 
10 percent formerly crowned the defense 
with success, a penetration rate of only 10 
percent (corresponding to an attrition rate 
of 90 percent) would give complete success 
to the offense. The ratio of these two ratios 
is 100 to 1; in this sense the task of defense 
can be said to have become two orders of 
Magnitude more difficult. 

Beyond this summary statement of the 
situation there are many general reasons for 
believing that defense against thermonuclear 
attack is impossible. On the eve of attack 
the offense can take time to get ready and 
to “point up” its forces; the defense, mean- 
while, must stay on the alert over periods of 
years, perpetually ready and able to fire with- 
in the very few minutes available after the 
first early warning. The attacker can pick its 
targets and can choose to concentrate its 
forces on some and ignore others; the defense 
must be prepared to defend all possible im- 
portant targets. The offense may attack the 
defense itself; then, as soon as one weapon 
gets through, the rest have a free ride. 

The hopelessness of the task of defense 
is apparent even now in the stalemate of the 
arms race. A considerable inertia drags 
against the movement of modern, large-scale, 
unitary weapons systems from the stage of 
research and development to operational de- 
ployment. The duration and magnitude of 
these enterprises, whether defensive or of- 
fensive, practically assure that no system 
can reach full deployment under the mantle 
of secrecy. The designer of the defensive sys- 
tem, however, cannot begin until he has 
learned something about the properties and 
capabilities of the offensive system. Inevi- 
tably the defense must start the race a lap 
behind. In recent years, it seems, the of- 
tense has even gained somewhat in the speed 
with which it can put into operation strata- 
gems and devices that nullify the most ex- 
traordinary achievements in the technology 
of defense. These general observations are 
expensively illustrated in the development 
and obsolescence of two major U.S. defense 
systems. 

Early in the 1950's the United States set 
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out to erect an impenetrable defense against 
a thermonuclear attack by bombers. The 
North American Continent was to be ringed 
with a system of detectors that would flash 
information back through the communica- 
tions network to a number of computers. 
The computers were to figure out from this 
data what was going on and what ought to be 
done about it and then flash a series of com- 
mands to the various interceptor systems. 
In addition to piloted aircraft, these includ- 
ed the Bomarc (a guided airborne missile) 
and the Nike-Hercules (a ballistic rocket). 
By the early 1960's this Sage system was to 
be ready to detect, intercept and destroy the 
heaviest attack that could be launched 
against it. 

The early 1960's have come and yet nothing 
like the capability planned in the 1950's has 
been attained. Why not? Time scales 
stretched out, subsystems failed to attain 
their planned capabilities and costs in- 
creased, Most important, the offense against 
which the system was designed is not the 
offense that actually exists in the early 1960's. 
Today the offensive system on both sides is 
a mixture of missiles and bombers. The Sage 
system has a relatively small number of soft 
but vital organs completely vulnerable to 
missiles—a successful missile attack on them 
would give a free ride to the bombers. As 
early as 1958 the Department of Defense came 
to realize that this would be the situation, 
and the original grand plan was steadily cut 
back. In other words, the Sage system that 
could have been available, say, in 1963 and 
that should have remained useful at least 
through the 1960's would in principle have 
worked quite well against the offense that ex- 
isted in the 1950's. 

To answer the intercontinental ballistic 
missile, the Department of Defense launched 
the development of the Nike-Zeus system. 
Nike-Zeus was intended to provide not a de- 
tense of the continent at its perimeter but a 
point defense of specific targets. To be sure, 
the points were fairly large—the regions of 
population concentration around 50 to 70 
of the country's biggest cities. The system 
was to detect incoming warheads, feeding the 
radar returns directly into its computers, 
and launch and guide an interceptor missile 
carrying a nuclear warhead into intersection 
with the trajectory of each of the incoming 
warheads. 

Nike-Zeus was not designed to defend the 
1,000 or so smaller centers outside the metro- 
politan areas simply because there are too 
many of these to be covered by the resources 
available for a system so huge and compli- 
cated. Nor was the system designed to de- 
fend the retaliatory missiles, the security of 
these forces being entrusted to the more re- 
liable protection of dispersal, concealment, 
mobility and number. In principle, the de- 
fense of a hardened missile silo would have 
presented by far the simplest case for proof 
of the effectiveness of Nike-Zeus as advanced 
by those who contend that such a system 
can be made to work. There would be no 
ambiguity about the location of the target of 
the incoming warhead. By the same token 
Nike-Zeus might have been considered for 
the defense of a few special defense posts, 
such as the headquarters of the Air Defense 
Command of the Strategic Air Command. 
These special cases are so few in number, 
however, that it had to be concluded that the 
attacker would either blast his way through 
to them by a concentration of firepower or 
ignore them altogether. 

At the time of the conception of the Nike- 
Zeus system its designers were confronted 
with a comparatively simple problem, namely 
that of shooting down the warheads one by 
one as they presented themselves to the de- 
tectors. Even this simple problem had to 
be regarded as essentially unsolvable, in view 
of the fact that a 90-percent success in inter- 
ception constitutes failure in the inverted 
terms of thermonuclear warfare, At first, 
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- therefore, the designers of the offensive sys- 
tem did not take the prospect of an anti- 
missile system seriously. Then the possibil- 
ity that the problem of missile interception 
might be solved in principle gave them 
Pause. Thereupon the designers of the of- 
fense began to invent a family of penetra- 
tion gids, that is, decoys and confusion tech- 
niques. The details of these and the plans 
for their use are classified, but the under- 
lying principles are obvious. They include 
light decoys that can be provided in large 
numbers but that soon betray their char- 
acter as “atmospheric. sorting“ separates them 
from the heavier decoys (and actual war- 
heads) that can be provided in smaller num- 
bers to confuse the defending detectors down 
to the last minute. Single rockets can also 
eject multiple warheads. Both the decoys 
and the warheads can be made to present 
ambiguous cross sections to the radar sys- 
tems. These devices and stratagems over- 
whelmed the designed capability of the Nike- 
Zeus system and compelled its recent aban- 
donment. 

If the installation of the system had pro- 
ceeded according to plan, the first Nike-Zeus 
Units would have been operational within 
the next year or two. This could have been 
Celebrated as a technical milestone. As a 
means of defense of a substantial percentage 
ot the population, however, the system would 
not have reached full operational deploy- 
ment until the end of the decade. In view 
of its huge cost the system should then 
have looked forward to a decade of useful 
life until, say, the late 1970’s. Thus, in in- 
exorable accordance with the phase-lag of 
the defense, the U.S. population was to be 
defended a decade too late by a system that 
might have been effective in principle (al- 
though most probably not in practice) 
against the missiles of the early 1960's. 

The race of the tortoise and the hare has 
now entered the next lap with the develop- 
ment of the Nike-X system as succesor to 
Nike-Zeus. The Advanced Research Proj- 
ects Agency of the Department of Defense 
has been spending something on the order 
of $200 million a year on its so-called de- 
fender program, exploring on the broadest 
front the principles and techniques that 
Might prove useful in the attempt to solve 
the antimissile problem. Although nothing 
On the horizon suggests that there is a solu- 
tion, this kind of work must go forward, It 
not only serves the forlorn hope of developing 
an active antimissile defense but also pro- 
Motes the continued development of offen- 
sive weapons. The practical fact is that 
Work on defense systems turns out to be the 

way to promote invention of the pene- 
tration aids that nullify them. 

As the foregoing discussion makes clear, 
the problems of antimissile development are 
Problems in radar, computer technology, mis- 
alle propulsion, guidance and control. The 
Nuclear warheads for the antimissile missile 
have been ready for a long time for delivery 
to the right place at the right time. Al- 
though it is argued that certain refinements 
in the existing data about weapons effects 
are heeded, the other uncertainties all loom 
much larger than the marginal uncertainties 
in these physical effects. The antimissile 
defense problem, then, is one in which nu- 
Clear testing can play no really significant 


The pursuit of an active defense system 
demands parallel effort on the passive de- 
fense, or shelter, front because the nature 
of the defense system strongly conditions the 


tactics of the offense that is likely to be. 


Mounted against it. To take a perhaps far- 
fetched example, a Nike-Zeus system that 
Provided protection for the major population 
Centers might invite the attackers to con- 
centrate the weight of his assault in ground 

ts on remote military installations and 
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unprotected areas adjacent to cities, relying 
on massive fallout to imperil the population 
centers. This example serves also to sug- 
gest how heavily the effectiveness of any 
program for sheltering the civilian popula- 
tion depends on the tactics of the attacker. 
Fallout shelters by themselves are of no avail 
if the attacker chooses to assault the popula- 
tion centers directly. 

In any speculation about the kind of 
attack to which this country might be ex- 
posed it Is useful to note where the military 
targets are located, Most of the missile bases 
are, in fact, far from the largest cities. Other 
key military installations, however, are not 
so located. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles (Long 
Beach), and San Diego all have important 
naval bases. Essential command and con- 
trol centers are located in and near Denver, 
Omaha, and Washington, D.C. The rolicall 
could be extended to include other major 
cities containing military installations that 
would almost certainly have to be attacked 
in any major assault on this country. The 
list does not stop with these; it is only pru- 
dent to suppose still other cities would come 
under attack, because there is no way to 
know in advance what the strategy may be. 

The only kind of shelter that is being 
seriously considered these days, for other 
than certain key military installations, is 
the fallout shelter. By definition fallout 
shelters offer protection against nothing but 
fallout and provide virtually no protection 
against blast, fire storms and other direct 
effects. Some people have tried to calculate 
the percentage of the population that would 
be saved by fallout shelters in the event of 
massive attack. Such calculations always 
involve predictions about the form of the 
attack, but since the form is unknowable the 
calculations are nonsensical. Even for the 
people protected by fallout shelters the big 
problem is not a problem in the physical 
theory of gamma-ray attenuation, which can 
be neatly computed, but rather the socio- 
logical problem of the sudden initiation of 
general chaos, which is not subject to nu- 
merical analysis. 


Suppose, in spite of all this, the country 
were to take fallout shelters seriously and 
build them in every city and town. The peo- 
ple living in metropolitan areas that qualify 
as targets because they contain essential 
military installations and the people living 
in metropolitan areas that might be targeted 
as a matter of deliberate policy would soon 
recognize that fallout shelters are inadequate. 
That conclusion would be reinforced by the 
inevitable reaction from the other side, 
whose military planners would be compelled 
to consider a massive civilian-shelter pro- 
gram as portending a first strike against 
them. Certainly the military planners of the 
United States would be remiss if they did 
not take similar note of a civilian-shelter 
program in the U.S. S. R. As a step in the 
escalation of the arms race toward the ulti- 
mate outbreak of war, the fallout shelter 
would lead inevitably to the blast shelter. 
Even with large numbers of blast shelters 
built and evenly distributed throughout the 
metropolitan community, people would soon 
realize that shelters alone are not enough. 
Accidental alarms, even in tautly disciplined 
military installations, have shown that peo- 
ple do not always take early warnings seri- 
ously. Even if they did, a 15-minute early 
warning provides less than enough time to 
seal the population into shelters. Accord- 
ingly, the logical next step is the live-in and 
work-in blast shelter leading to still further 
disruption and distoration of civilization. 
There is no logical termination of the line of 
reasoning that starts with belief in the use- 
fulness of fallout shelters; the logic of this 
attempt to solve the problem of national 
security leads to a diverging series of even 
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more grotesque measures. This is to say, in 
so many words, that if the arms race con- 
tinues and resumes its former accelera 
tempo, 1984 is more than just a date on the 
calendar 20 years hence. 

Ever since shortly after World War U the 
military power of the United States has been 
steadily increasing. Throughout this same 
period the national security of the United 
States has been rapidly and inexorably 
diminishing, In the early 1950’s the U.S. S. R., 
on the basis of its own unilateral decision 
and determination to accept the inevitable 
retaliation, could haye launched an attack 
against the United States with bombers 
carrying fission bombs. Some of these bomb- 
ers would have penetrated our defenses and 
the American casualties would have num- 
bered in the millions. In the later 1950's, 
again on its own sole decision and determina- 
tion to accept the inevitable massive. retalia- 
tion, the U.S.S.R., could have launched an 
attack against the United States using more 
and better bombers, this time carrying 
thermonuclear bombs. Some of these bomb- 
ers would have penetrated our defenses and 
the American casualties could have numbered 
in the tens of millions, 

Today the U.S.S.R., again on the basis of 
its own decision and determination to ac- 
cept the inevitable retaliation, could launch 
an attack on the United States using inter- 
continental missiles and bombers 
thermonuclear weapons, This time the num- 
ber of American casualties could very well 
be on the order of 100 million. 

The steady decrease in national security 
did not result from any inaction on the 
part of responsible U.S. military and civilian 
authorities. It resulted from the systematic 
exploitation of the products of modern 
science and technology by the USS.R. The 
air defenses deployed by the United States 
during the 1950's would have reduced the 
number of casualties the country might have 
otherwise sustained, but their existence did 
not substantively modify this picture. Nor 
could it have been altered by any other de- 
fense measures that might have been taken 
but that for one reason or another were not 
taken. 

From the Soviet point of view the picture 
is similar but much worse. The military 
power of the U.S.S.R. has been steadily in- 
creasing since it became an atomic power in 
1949. Soviet national security, however, has 
been steadily decreasing. Hypothetically the 
United States could unilaterally decide to 
destroy the US.S.R. and the USS.R. would 
be absolutely powerless to prevent it. That 
country could only, at best, seek to wreak 
revenge through whatever retaliatory capa- 
bility it might then have left. 

Both sides in the arms race are thus con- 
fronted by the dilemma of steadily increas- 
ing military power and steadily decreasing 
national security. It is our considered pro- 
fessional judgment that this dilemma has 
no technical solution. If the great powers 
continue to look for solutions in the area of 
science and technology only, the result will 
be to worsen the situation. The clearly pre- 
dictable course of the arms race is a steady 
open spiral downward into oblivion, 

We are optimistic, on the other hand, that 
there is a solution to this dilemma. The 
partial nuclear-test ban, we hope and believe, 
is truly an important first step toward find- 
ing a solution in an area where a solution 
may exist. A next logical step would be the 
conclusion of a comprehensive test ban such 
as that on which the great powers came close 
to agreement more than once during 10 long 
years of negotiation at Geneva. The policing 
and inspection procedures so nearly agreed 
on in those parleys would set significant 
precedents and lay the foundations of mutual 
confidence for proceeding thereafter to ac- 
tual disarmament. 
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Summary of Record and Accomplish- 
ments of the Committee on Ways and 
Means During the 88th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. MILLS. Mr, Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has again 
completed one of the busiest and one 
of the most productive periods in its en- 
tire history. The jurisdiction of this 
committee, as is well known, is exceed- 
ingly broad and complex, including leg- 
islation which affects the day-to-day 
economics and activities of all of our 
citizens. During the second session of 
the 88th Congress just concluded, the 
committee considered and reported leg- 
islation in every major area of its juris- 
diction. 

To afford some indication of the ac- 
complishments of the committee in each 
of these major areas during the past 2 
years, four major measures stand out as 
prime examples. 

In the field of internal revenue taxa- 
tion, the Revenue Act of 1964 represents 
the largest single tax cut in the history 
of the United States. In addition to 
this very significant reduction in the 
burdens carried by the American citizens, 
the Revenue Act of 1964 made many 
beneficial changes in the Internal Rev- 
enue Code. A second major example in 
the area of internal revenue taxation 
is the Interest Equalization Act of 1964, 
@ Measure which became necessary to 
help correct a balance-of-payments defi- 
cit and which was put into effect in 1964. 

In the field of social security legisla- 
tion, the committee reported the Social 
Security Amendments of 1964,” HR. 
11865, which unfortunately due to the 
controversy over certain amendments 
added by the other body was not enacted 
into law. A second major example in 
the social security field was H.R. 9393, 
a bill which made it possible for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to award disability insurance bene- 
fits to many thousands of individuals 
who otherwise would have been ineligible 
due to the technical requirements of the 
existing legislation. 

In the field of tariff and custom law, 
the committee reported H.R. 11253, the 
“Tariff Classification Act of 1964.” 
Again unfortunately, this measure was 
not finally enacted into law because of 
the controversy which arose over amend- 
ments added in the other body during the 
closing days of the second session. 

In addition to the above examples, it 
was necessary for the committee to, con- 
sider and report legislation in the area 
of the public debt, specifically bills ex- 
tending the debt ceiling, and legislation 
to extend for an additional temporary 
period of time the excise taxes which 
normally would expire or be reduced on 
each June 30. 

The foregoing measures indicate the 
intensive and productive activity of the 
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Committee on Ways and Means, but that 
should not obscure the fact that the com- 
mittee also reported and there was en- 
acted into law many additional bills of 
less major import. 

As I have pointed out in the past, and 
can again state without reservations, the 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means have devoted themselves dili- 
gently and conscientiously to the heavy 
work of the committee. The members 
of the committee have been assiduous in 
pursuing their responsibilities and in the 
attendance of the meetings of the com- 
mittee almost daily throughout two ses- 
sions. Because of the nature of the work 
of the committee it was again necessary 
to conduct many executive sessions for 
the consideration of the complex meas- 
ures which the committee had before it. 
While we as individual members of the 
committee have of course not always 
agreed on all of the measures considered 
by the committee, certainly every mem- 
ber can be justly proud of the work which 
he has done and the record which he has 
established. 


October 22 


As I have pointed out on numerous 
past occasions, it is abundantly clear 
that the nature of legislation falling 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Ways and Means is quite complex and 
is of vital importance to each and every 
American citizen and to our Nation as a 
whole. It is therefore necessary that our 
committee must always proceed with 
great caution, prudence, care and states- 
manship in carrying out the legislative 
responsibilities which we have. 

During the course of this Congress the 
Committee on Ways and Means held pub- 
lic or executive hearings on a total of 59 
days, exclusive of executive sessions, and 
has directly received testimony from 
more than 645 individuals during those 
hearings. In addition, comments, rec- 
ommendations, and statements of views 
were received for the printed record from 
many hundreds of other interested per- 
sons and organizations. The hearings 
are printed in 25 volumes covering ap- 
proximately 9,000 pages of testimony. 
Table 1, which follows, shows the subject 
and the details of these hearings: 


Tanie 1.—Hearings held by Committee on Ways and Means, 88th Cong. 
1ST SESS. 


Subject 


President's 1963 tax mi 
Continuation of 8 nt dabt “ceiling... 
Tax features of 


Publie dobt 
Interest Eq 
Temporary increase in debt celling__. 
Tax treatment of beer concentrate._...__... 
Medica! care for the agod 1 


d and Water Conservation Runt 


Medical care for the a; 

Temporary increase 
excise tax rates (exccutive 

Federal excise tax structure... 


A Qt, i Cony a a aah wees 


1 Hearings were then suspended until Jan. 20, 1004. 8 


3 of | Number of 


Number of | Number of 
witnesses volumes 


days 


— ee ee — 


* eS 


5 174 2, 502 5 
2 8 1 

12 144 1, 421 6 
59 645 8, 999 25 


Soe “Medical caro for the aged" under 2d sess, 


2 Resumed from Nov, 22, 1963. There was a total of 10 day's of hearings. 


In addition to the public hearings, 
during the course of the 88th Congress 
the full Committee on Ways and Means 
met in executive session 166 times. 

Of the 15,296 public and private bills 
and resolutions introduced in the House 
during the course of this Congress, there 
was referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means a total of 2,163 bills and 
resolutions in addition to the 51 executive 
communications. In addition, 17 mes- 
sages of the President of the United 
States were on subjects within the juris- 
diction of the committee. Of the total 
of 2,164 such bills and resolutions, there 
were 916 tax bills, 680 tariff bills, and 
453 social security bills, in addition to 
some 115 bills of a miscellaneous char- 
acter falling within the committe’s juris- 
diction. This represents more than one- 
sixth of all the public bills and resolu- 
tions introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in this Congress. Table 2, 
which follows, sets forth the breakdown 
of the measures referred to the commit- 
tee: 


TABLE 2.—Bills and resolutions referred to the 


Committee on Ways and Means, 88th 
Cong., by category 
EWE EE Aa doles @ ep aap pee ea aaron 916 
Social nt E a E 453 
TK Ie ee eh, 680 
E ny ae fe aR ie yet a 115 
TTT 2,164 


During this Congress, the committee 


favorably reported to the House of Rep- 
resentatives a total of 77 bills, which 
breaks down as follows: 25 tax bills, 34 
tariff bills, 11 social security bills, and 7 
miscellaneous type bills. It should be 
noted in this connection that it is the 
practice of the committee to report from 
time to time omnibus legislation which, 
Statistically, appears as one bill but 
which in fact may combine the provisions 
or subjects covered in a large number of 
individual bills which were pending be- 
fore the committee. For the further in- 
formation of the Members, I shall insert 
at this point table 3 which sets forth the 
statistics on the status of the bills re- 
ported by the committee during this 
Congress: 


1964 


Taste 3—Status of bills reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means during the 
88th Cong. 


Reported to House. 
Passed House S 
Reported to Senate 
Passed Senate 


Includes 2 concurrent resolutions. 
Includes 1 Senate bill. 
Includes 1 concurrent resolution, 


Mr. Speaker, also for the information 
of the Members, there is presented be- 
low a brief summary and digest of all 
bills reported from the Committee on 
Ways and Means during the 88th Con- 
gress, including a statement of the stage 
7 the legislative process reached by each 

ill: 


Summary OF BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS REPORTED 
FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
DURING THE 88TH CONGRESS 


I. THE REVENUE ACT OF 1964 


H.R. 8363, by Mr. Ms: Public Law 88-272, 
Signed February 26, 1964: This legislation 
Provided the largest tax reduction in the 
history of the United States—$11.5 billion 
annually. The President submitted his rec- 
Ommendations for a tax cut and other struc- 
tural revisions in our Federal tax system 
Carly in 1963. There followed some 13 
months of assiduous effort on the part of the 
Congress and the congressional and depart- 
mental staffs during which various alterna- 
tives and ramifications of the President's 
Proposals were analyzed and evaluated in the 
most minute detail and the comments from 
thousands of individuals and groups were 
received and carefully considered. Although 
the bill as ultimately enacted into law modi- 
fied and revised the President’s original rec- 
Ommendations—for instance, the deletion of 
the provision relating to the taxation of 
Capital gains—the Revenue Act of 1964 con- 
Stitutes a dramatic and historic effort in 
loosening the constraints the tax system had 
imposed on our free enterprise system. 

In general, this legislation provides tax 
incentives designed to bring about a higher 
level of economic activity, fuller use of our 
Manpower, more intensive and prosperous 
use of our plant and equipment, and with 
the increases in wages, salaries, profits, con- 
sumption and investment, it is expected 
there will be increases in Federal tax reye- 
nues. A brief summary of the provisions of 
the bill follows: 

The basic provisions of the bill reduce the 
tax rates for both individuals and corpora- 
tions. The individual income tax rates are 
reduced from a range of 20 to 91 percent to 
Tates ranging from 16 to 77 percent in 1964 
and from 14 to 70 percent in 1965. The with- 
holding rate of tax was reduced from 18 to 14 
Percent effective shortly after enactment of 
the law. The tax rate for corporations is 
reduced from 52 to 50 percent in 1964 and 
to 48 percent in 1965 and the rate applicable 
to the first $25,000 of. corporate income, be- 
Binning in 1964, is reduced from 30 to 20 
Percent. In addition, corporations are placed 
on a full pay-as-you-go basis for all of their 
Corporate tax lability above $100,000 so that 
this liability eventually will be payable in 
the year in which earned. 

The investment credit provision of prior 
law was amended in several respects, That 
Provision permits a taxpayer to reduce his 
tax lability by a tax credit amounting to 7 
Percent of the cost of depreciable machinery 
and equipment which he puts into opera- 
tion. In addition, prior law provided the 
amount of the credit must be subtracted 
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from the basis on which depreciation allow- 
ances are computed. The most significant 
respect in which that provision was amended 
was to repeal the requirement for a down- 
ward adjustment in basis by the amount 
of the credit (the so-called Long amend- 
ment). In addition, leésees of distributors 
are to base their investment, for purposes 
of computing the credit, on the “fair market 
value” of the equipment rather than its 
cost. Escalators and elevators are added to 
the category of items eligible for the invest- 
ment credit. In the case of Federal regula- 
tory agencies, the act provides that the 
agencies are not to require the “flow 
through” to the consumer of the benefits of 
the investment credit at any time in certain 
cases, and in others, only over the life of the 
asset. 5 

The act contains a number of provisions 
designed to alleviate hardship: 

(1) A minimum standard deduction is 
provided of $300 for each taxpayer plus an 
extra $100 for each additional exemption, 
including the additional exemptions for tax- 
payers aged 65 or over, or blind, up to a 
maximum of $1,000. 

(2) The deduction for expenses of child 
care and care of disabled dependents is 
liberalized by raising the limit of children 
covered to those under 13 years of age, by 
increasing the maximum deduction to $900 
in the case of two or more dependents, and 
by increasing the income limitation for 
married women from $4,500 to $6,000. 

(3) The 1-percent fioor on deductions of 
medicine and drug expense for taxpayers over 
65 is eliminated. 

(4) The provisions governing deduction of 
moving expenses are liberalized to cover em- 
ployees required to move in order to accept 
a new job. 

(5) A taxpayer age 65 or over who sells 
his personal residence will be permitted to 
exclude any capital gain attributable to the 
first $20,000 of the sales price; but this can 
be done only once in the taxpayer's lifetime 
and the taxpayer must have held and used 
the property as his personal residence for 
5 out of the last 8 years. 

(6) Taxpayers whose income fluctuate 
widely from year to year, such as authors, 
actors, artists, athletes, etc., will benefit 
which permits averaging of that income over 
from a new income averaging provision 
a 5-year period. 

(7) The retirement income credit of 
present law is liberalized to provide that 
a couple, both over 65, making a joint 
return may, at their election, have a total 
retirement income credit of $2,286, rather 
than $1,524, applicable to the retirement 
income of either or both if either spouse 
meets the 10-year earned income require- 
ment. 

The act contains a number of provisions 
designed to reduce special advantages, in- 
cluding: 

(1) The value of group-term life insur- 
ance provided by an employer in excess of 
$50,000 will have to be added to the em- 
Ployee’s taxable income although retired 
persons would be exempt. 

(2) The 4-percent tax credit for dividend 
income is repealed and the amount of the 
dividend exclusion from tax is increased 
from $50 to $100 ($200 in the case of a 
joint return). 

(3) The rules governing stock options are 
tightened to limit the practice of using such 
options as a device to offer executives a 
profit above and beyond their salary. 

(4) An interest deduction would no long- 
er be allowed for an indebtedness for what 
is popularly called a “minimum or bank 
loan deposit insurance.” 

(5) The tax avoidance device of selling 
property for deferred payments without 
specifying the interest charges is eliminated. 

(6) With respect to corporations, the rules 
governing the grouping of properties for 
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tax purposes in the oll and gas industries 
is tightened. 

(7) The rules defining a personal holding 
company are tightened so that this device 
cannot be used to shelter dividend and other 
investment income as corporate income and 
thus to pay much lower taxes on it. 

(8) Large corporate enterprises availing 
themselves of multiple surtax exemptions 
through forming chains of corporations will 
have to pay an additional penalty tax to re- 
tain this advantage. 

(9) The rules governing tax treatment of 
real estate, other than land, are tightened 
so that the portion of capital gain result- 
ing from excess depreciation will be taxed 
at ordinary tax rates, rather than at much 
lower tax rates. 

(10) Amends the provisions of prior law 
by reducing to $25,000 from 635 000 the ex- 
clusion allowed U.S. citizens who are bona 
fide residents of a foreign country for more 
than 3 years. 

In addition, the act contains provisions 
designed to contribute to a much fairer tax 
structure. Such provisions are: 

(1) Minor estate and local taxes, such as 
tax on alcohol, tobacco, cigarettes, auto li- 
cense tags, and drivers’ licenses will no long- 
er be deductible for Federal income tax pur- 
poses except where they are deductible as a 
business expense. However, major State and 
local taxes such as real estate taxes, personal 
property taxes, income taxes, sales taxes, and 
use taxes as well as gasoline taxes will con- 
tinue to be fully deductible for Federal in- 
come tax purposes. 

(2) The old law which allowed deductions 
up to 30 percent of adjusted gross income for 
contributions to charitable organizations 
such as churches, schools, and hospitals, is 
extended to cover contributions to any pub- 
Uely supported organization to which the 
20-percent limitation on deductions previ- 
ously applied. This will include such orga- 
nizations as the Red Cross, Boy Scouts, Can- 
cer Society, etc. With respect to charitable 
contributions, the act also tightens the pro- 
visions relating to the unlimited deduction 
and gifts of future interest. In addition the 
act extends the carryover of excess charitable 
contributions made by corporations from 2 
to 5 years and grants a similar carryover 
of excess contributions made by individuals. 

There are certain provisions of the act 
which incorporate the provisions of other 
bills which had been ordered favorably re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and Means: 

(1) HR. 4040, providing in brief that where 
a taxpayer contests a tax or other liability, 
he is, nevertheless, to be permitted a deduc- 
tion for the item in the year in which he 
makes the payment if this is earlier than 
the year in which the contest is settled. 

(2) HR. 5468, permitting persons who paid 
self-employment tax and who are later cov- 
ered for the same period by a retroactive so- 
cial security agreement entered into by a 
State to obtain a refund of the self-employ- 
ment tax. 

(3) H.R. 6995, providing that regulated in- 
vestment companies are to be given 45 days 
after the close of their taxable year rather 
than 30 days to give notices to their share- 
holders as to the treatment by the share- 
holders of income received from the com- 
panies. 

(4) H.R. 8798, providing that in the case 
of subchapter S corporations, certain distri- 
butions of mpney after the close of a taxable 
year may be treated as made during the year; 
and that a corporation member of an affili- 
ated group may elect subchapter S treatment 
if the only other members of the group are 
inactive subsidiary corporations. 

Many other structural reforms were in- 
cluded in the act, such as the limitation of 
deductions for casualty losses from non- 
business property to the amount of each loss 
in excess of $100; 
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Amending the sick pay provisions of prior 
law to provide that the walting period be- 
fore sick pay becomes excludable from in- 
come is 30 days, if the empolyee receives more 
than 75 percent of his weekly wages; and the 
repeal of the limitation on deducting certain 
travel expenses in connection with business 
trips within the United States. 


II. OTHER TAX LEGISLATION 


H.R. 98, by Mr. Kron: Public Law 88-539, 
signed August 31, 1964: As unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and Means 
and as passed by the House, the purpose of 
this legislation was to provide for the refund 
or credit of the internal revenue taxes paid 
or determined with respect to distilled spirits, 
wines, or beer which have been imported into 
the United States where three conditions 
exist: (1) the alcoholic beverage has been 
found to be unmerchantable or not to con- 
form to sample or specifications: (2) the 
beverage has been returned to customs cus- 
tody within 6 months; and (3) the beverage 
has been exported or destroyed in customs 
custody. Substantially similar treatment is 
already available in the case of domestic dis- 
tilled spirits, wines, and beer, and the com- 
mittee was of the opinion that his discrim- 
ination against imported alcoholic beverages 
which have been found after entry not to be 
suitable for certain uses should be removed. 

The Senate passed the bill without change 
in the provisions of the House bill but added 
amendments relating to the installment 
method of reporting income for tax purposes 
and to the provision adopted in the Revenue 
Act of 1964 with respect to revolving credit- 

plans. The Senate amendments were 
accepted by the House and the bill became 
law as thus amended. 

H.R. 780, by Mr. KrocH; passed House 
February 26, 1963: As unanimously reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means and 
passed by the House of Representatives, this 
bill would amend section 814 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 (providing an election 
to take a credit against estate tax for estate 
taxes paid on certain prior transfers) to make 
it applicable to estates of decedents dying 
after December 31, 1949 (instead of December 
31, 1951), to make the credit against estate 
tax for the amount of estate tax paid on cer- 
tain prior transfers available where the death 
of the first spouse to die occurred within the 
3 years prior to that of the decedent in ques- 
tion but after December 31, 1947 (instead 
of within 2 years of the decedent), and by 
providing that, where the deaths of the 
husband and wife occurred more than 2 years 
apart, the credit for prior estate taxes is to be 
80 percent instead of 100 percent. At ad- 
journment, the bill was pending in the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance. 

H.R. 1597, by Mr. FRIEDEL; Public Law 88- 
9, signed April 10, 1963: This legislation 
dealt with the tax treatment of redeemable 
ground rent, both with respect to the buyer 
of a home subject to a redeemable ground 
rent and the person selling this property. 
Under the bill as unanimously reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means and as it 
became law, for the home buyer the ground 
rent paid is treated as a mortgage interest 
payment and, therefore, is deductible by him 
for tax purposes. The seller of the real prop- 
erty subject to the redeemable ground rent 
is treated as if he had sold the property sub- 
ject to a mortgage in a face amount equal 
to the redemption price of the redeemable 
ground rent. As a result, the redeemabie 
ground rent is taken into account in deter- 
mining his sale price for the property and, 
therefore, is reflected in any gain (or loss) 
recognized to him. The deduction of the 
ground rent as the equivalent of a mortgage 
interest payment is available for 1962 and 
subsequent years. In the case of the seller 
of the property, however, the new treatment 
in general applies prospectively only. The 
bill, enactment of which was favored by the 
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Treasury Department, was amended in the 
Senate to provide a statutory definition of 
the term “redeemable ground rent,” and be- 
came law as so amended. 

H.R. 2085, by Mr. Green of Pennsylvania; 
Public Law 88-4, signed April 2, 1963: The 
purpose of this bill, which became law as 
reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, was to liberalize the child care ex- 
pense provisions of the income tax law in 
the case of wives who have been deserted by 
their husbands. The legislation provides 
that a gainfully employed wife who has been 
deserted by her husband need no longer file 
a joint return with him to be eligible for, the 
child care deduction and the deduction al- 
lowed her will no longer be decreased where 
the combined adjusted gross income of the 
husband and wife exceeds $4,500, thus treat- 
ing a woman who is legally married but who 
has been deserted by her husband in the 
same manner as a single woman for purposes 
of the child-care deduction. 

H.R. 2826, by Mr. Bocos; reported to the 
House February 4, 1963: The purpose of this 
bill, as unanimously reported to the House 


by the Committee on Ways and Means, was, 


to provide involuntary conversion treatment, 
for income tax purposes, for property other 
than stock which is disposed of as a result 
of civil antitrust proceedings instituted un- 
der the Sherman Act or the Clayton Act. 
Under the bill, no capital gains tax would 
be incurred where property is disposed of as 
a result of a judgment or decree in such a 
case and the proceeds are reinvested in other 
property, similar or related in service or use 
to the property disposed of, but instead the 
new property, to the extent acquired with 
the proceeds from the property sold, would 
have the same basis as the old property. 
Safeguarding provisions were included in the 
bill, which except for a minor date change 
is the same as H.R. 8846 of the 87th Con- 
gress (which was passed by the House and 
favorably reported by the Finance Commit- 
tee to the Senate). At adjournment, H.R. 
2826 was pending before the House. 

H.R. 2855, by Mr. Drroun1an; passed House 
August 4, 1964: As unanimously reported to 
the House by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, this bill provided that in the case of 
the sale of electric light bulb sets or strings 
by the importers of the sets or strings, the 
10 percent manufacturers’ excise tax on light 
buibs is to apply to the bulbs in these sets 
or strings in the same manner as where a 
domestic producer acquires bulbs and incor- 
porates them in a set or string. The tax 
would be based on the price for which these 
or similar light bulbs are sold in the ordinary 
course of trade by manufacturers, producers, 
or importers. At adjournment the bill was 
pending in the Senate Finance Committee. 

H.R. 2875, by Mr. Gruen of Pennsylvania; 
reported to the House February 4, 1963: As 
reported to the House, this bill would amend 
the provisions of the present law permitting 
the Federal Government upon request to 
enter into an agreement to withhold State 
or territorial tax from compensation paid 
Federal employees who are employed in the 
State or territory so as to also provide for 
withholding of city taxes by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with respect to its employees who 
are employed in a city with such a tax, if 
the city has a population of 60,000 or more. 
The bill would also delete from these provi- 
sions of law references to territories, as be- 
ing no longer necessary. Restrictions of 
existing law applicable to State withholding 
taxes would also apply to the city withhold- 
ing taxes under the bill, which was the same 
as H.R. 2017 which had been reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means in the 87th 
Congress. Enactment of this legislation was 
favored by the Treasury Department, and at 
adjournment it was pending before the 
House. 

H.R. 3297, by Mr. FALLON; passed House 
June 27, 1963: The purpose of this bill, which 
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was passed by the House without amendment 
and at adjournment was pending before the 
Senate Finance Committee, is to move for- 
ward from September 1, 1957, to January 1, 
1963, the date before which certain mutual 
deposit guarantee funds must be organized 
in order to qualify for income tax exemp- 
tion. The other requirements for the exemp- 
tion, which are left unchanged by the bill, 
provide that the organizations must be mu- 
tual, nonprofit organizations without capi- 
tal stock and operated to provide reserves 
and insurance for building and loan associa- 
tions, cooperative banks, or mutual sayings 
banks. These organizations perform essen- 
tially the same types of services as the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation and the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration, Federal corporations which are ex- 
empt from income taxation. 

H.R. 3846 (title II), by Mr. ASPINALL; 
Public Law 88-578, signed September 3, 1964: 
The tax provisions of this bill, the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act, were drafted 
by the Committee on Ways and Means and 
formally transmitted to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs for inclusion as 
title II of the bill. As approved by the Corn- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and as the bill 
became law, all Federal excise taxes paid on 
special motor fuel and gasoline used in 
motorboats, rather than going into the high- 
way trust fund, are to be placed in the new 
land and water conservation fund. No 
change was made in rates of tax or refund 
provisions of prior law. 

H.R. 4040, by Mr. Kron. See Public Law 
88-272 (H.R. 8363), the Revenue Act of 1964. 

H.R. 4649, by Mr. Kine of California: 
Public Law 88-653; As unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and Means 
and passed by the House, the purpose of this 
legislation was to amend the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 to authorize the use of 
certain volatile fruit-flavor concentrates in 
the cellar treatment of wine, thus permit- 
ting winemakers to take advantage of this 
technological development. The bill also 
makes it clear that this process will not be 
considered as making the wine an imitation 
wine. 

The Senate amendments (not affecting the 
provisions of the House bill) repealing the 
8-percent manufacturers’ excise tax on re- 
built automotive parts and making the 10- 
percent manufacturers’ excise tax on radio 
and television components inapplicable to 
so much of the price of rebuilt television 
picture tubes as is represented by the fair 
market value of the used picture tube traded 
in, were accepted by the House and the bill 
became law as thus amended. 

H.R. 4844, by Mr. RoysaL; Public Law 88- 
570, signed September 2, 1964: As unani- 
mously reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, the purpose of 
this bill was to provide that gain from in- 
stallment obligations which were trans- 
ferred to a taxpayer from a decedent in tax- 
able years to which the 1939 code applied 
(generally, years beginning before January 
1, 1954), but with respect to which install- 
ment payments are still being made, may be 
reported by the recipient on a pro rata basis 
as he receives installment payments with- 
out the necessity of maintaining a bond with 
the Internal Revenue Service to assure this 
reporting of the income. The committee was 
of the opinion that there appears to be no 
reason to continue these bonding require- 
ments if the holders of the installment ob- 
ligations which were acquired while the 1939 
code was still in effect are willing to enter 
into a binding agreement to have the 1954 
code rules apply (but without the deduction 
for estate tax). Thus the taxpayer is saved 
the premiums he must pay to maintain the 
bonds as well as the bother of applying for a 
reduction in the bond from time to time as 
installment payments reduce the size of the 
gain still to be reported, and the Internal 
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Revenue Service is saved the necessity of 


handling the administration of the bonds: 


The Senate passed the provisions of the House 
bill without change, but added a provision 
to the bill relating to the income tax treat- 
Ment of certain reacquisitions of real prop- 
erty. In conference, this amendment was 
accepted and as thus amended, the bill be- 
came law. 

H.R. 5389 (title II), by Mr. Parman; Public 
Law 88-36, signed June 4, 1963: Title II of 
this bill as agreed to by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the language for which was 
formally transmitted to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency for inclusion in that 
Committee's report on the bill, provides for 
a repeal of the tax on transfers of silver 
bullion. This title of the bill became law 
Without amendment. 

HR. 5468, by Mr. MLLER of California; see: 
Public Law 88-272 (H.R. 8363), the Revenue 
Act of 1964. 

H.R. 5739, by Mr. Hertonc; Public Law 
88-571, signed September 2, 1964: As unani- 
Mously reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and as passed by 
the House, this bill made three modifica- 
tions in the provisions of law relating to the 
tax treatment of life insurance companies: 
first, by extending the area of application of 
the 8-year loss carryover, presently available 
for new life insurance companies only when 
they are not affiliated with another com- 
Pany (other than a fire or other casualty 
insurance company), to new life insurance 
Companies without regard to whether they 
are affiliated with other companies; second, 
by correcting an imperfection in present law 
which permits a double inclusion in the 
“shareholders surplus account“ with respect 
to the excess of net long-term capital gains 
Over net short-term capital losses. This dou- 
ble inclusion, which is removed by the bill, 
Permits the distribution to shareholders of an 
&mount equal to twice this capital gain with- 
Out the payment of a tax at the time of dis- 
tribution (with certain other adjustments) 
Under what is called phase 3, and third, 
by correcting an imperfection in the addi- 
tions which are required to be made to the 
“policyholders surplus account.” 

The Senate passed the bill with numerous 
amendments making minor modifications in 
the provisions of the House bill and adding 
Other provisions relating to the taxation of 
life insurance companies as well as other tax 
matters. Under the conference agreement 
and as the bill became law, in addition to 
revisions in the tax treatment of life insur- 
ance companies provisions were included in 
the bill making the percentage depletion rate 
for all ores of beryllium 2 percent and pro- 
Viding a 10-year carryover of certain foreign 
expropriation capital losses. 

HR. 6246, by Mr. Ms; Public Law 88- 
153, signed October 17, 1963: This legislation, 
Which was enacted into law without amend- 
Ment, provided a 2-year continuation of the 

treatment which has been afforded in 
the case of accrued vacation pay. Prior law 


Provided that, for taxable years ending be- 


fore January 1, 1963, a deduction for accrued 
Vacation pay is not to be denied solely be- 
Cause the liability for it to a specific person 
not been fixed or because the liability 
for it to each individual cannot be computed 
With reasonable accuracy. However, for the 
Corporation to obtain the deduction, the em- 
Ployee must have performed the qualifying 
Service n under a plan or policy 
Which provides for vacations with pay to 
Qualified employees and the liability must be 
reasonably determinable with respect to the 
group of employees involved. This bill, the 
enactment of which was unanimously recom- 
Mended by the Committee on Ways and 
, makes this treatment applicable with 
Tespect to taxable years ending before Janu- 
ary 1, 1965. 
HR. 6455, by Mr. Brrwes; Public Law 88- 
380, signed July 17, 1964: The purpose of this 
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legislation, which was unanimously report- 
ed to the House by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, was to provide an exemption 
from the tax on unrelated business taxable 
income in the case of labor unions and agri- 
cultural or horticultural organizations where 
(1) the income is used to establish, main- 
tain, or operate a retirement home, hospi- 
tal, or similar facility for the exclusive use 
of aged and infirm members of the labor 
union or agriculture or horticultural or- 
ganization, (2) the income is derived from 
agricultural pursuits conducted on ground 
contiguous to the home, hospital, etc., and 
(3) the income represents not more than 75 
percent of the cost of maintaining and op- 
erating the home, etc. The amendment of 
the Senate making the bill effective with re- 
spect to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1963, rather than after December 
31, 1962, as provided in the House bill, was 
accepted by the House and the bill was 
enacted into law as thus amended. 

H.R. 6755, by Mr. Mitts; Public Law 88-52, 
signed June 29, 1963: This bill, which was 
enacted into law without amendment, ex- 
tended for 1 year, through June 30, 1964, 
the combined corporate tax rate of 52 per- 
cent and certain excise tax rates; namely, 
on distilled spirits, beer, wine, cigarettes, 
passenger cars, automobile parts and acces- 
sories, general (local) telephone service, and 
the transportation of persons by air. In the 
committee report on the bill, it was ex- 
plained that the committee had not yet com- 
pleted its consideration of the President's 
1963 tax recommendations, which involved a 
reduction in corporate income tax rates, and 
that it was not “intended that any infer- 
ences be drawn" from the interim action 
taken in H.R. 6755 as to “what the committee 
may recommend with respect to the corpo- 
rate tax rate with respect to the President's 
major tax program.” It was also pointed 
out that in the absence of this legislation, 
there would be a revenue loss of $4.1 to $4.2 
billion in a full year of operation, that the 
Secretary of the Treasury in his appearance 
before the committee had suggested that at 
such time as excise tax reductions were de- 
termined to be appropriate “it would be 
desirable to review all excise taxes rather 
than to automatically select for reduction 
those excise taxes which were increased at 
the time of the Korean conflict, or have been 
added to the list of excises extended on a 
year-by-year basis since that time,” and that 
any failure to extend these existing tax rates 
at the present time would lessen the com- 
mittee’s and Congress opportunity sub- 
sequently to determine the most appropriate 
form of any tax reduction which may be 
provided. 

H.R. 6995, by Mr. Kroc; see: Public Law 
88-272 (H.R. 8363), the “Revenue Act of 
1964", 

H.R. 7267, by Mr. ULLMAN; passed House 
June 29, 1964: As unanimously reported to 
the House by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the purpose of this bill was to pro- 
vide for the refund of the full 4-cents-a- 
gallon tax for gasoline used in farming in 
an aircraft by an aerial applicator if the 
applicator is the purchaser of the gasoline 
and the farm owner, tenant, or operator 
waives his right to obtain this refund. 
Presently, this 4-cents-a-gallon tax refund 
is available only to the farm owner, tenant, 
or operator. At adjournment, the bill was 
pending in the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance, 

H.R. 7301, by Mr. Urt; Public Law 88-484, 
signed August 22, 1964: The purpose of this 
bill as unanimously reported to the House by 
the Committee on Ways and Means was to 
amend the “collapsible corporation“ pro- 
visions of the tax laws so that they will not 
apply to the sale of stock in a corporation 
which consents to a special tax treatment on 
any later disposition by it of its assets. 
Under the bill, the corporation must consent 
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to the recognition of gain on dispositions 
by the corporation of its assets in the same 
manner as if these assets had been sold for 
their fair market values. The gain recog- 
nized will be ordinary income, if ordinary in- 
come would have been recognized on a sale 
of the assets by the corporation, and will be 
capital gain if capital gain would have been 
recognized on such a sale. The amend- 
ments of the Senate, making minor modifica- 
tions in the provisions of the House bill 
and adding an amendment dealing with the 
definition of rents in defining personal hold- 
ing company income, were accepted by the 
House and the bill became law as thus 
amended. 

H.R. 7307, by Mr. Baker; passed House 
June 29, 1964: As unanimously reported to 
the House by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the purpose of this bill was to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with 
respect to the apportionment of the deple- 


.tion allowance between parties to certain 


contracts for the extraction of minerals 
(other than oll or gas), so that a contract- 
ing party in the case of the extraction of 
minerals other than oil or gas is not to share 
in the percentage depletion deduction if (1) 
he is neither an owner nor lessee of the prop- 
erty; (2) he is required by the contract to 
deliver the minerals extracted to another 
party; and (3) he is paid under the contract 
a fixed sum per unit delivered which does 
not vary in accordance with the amount re- 
ceived by the other party upon the disposi- 
tion of these mineral units. At adjourn- 
ment, the bill was pending in the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

H.R. 8000, By Mr. Mitts, the “Interest 
Equalization Tax Act of 1964”; Public Law 
88-563, signed September 2, 1964: This leg- 
islation which was enacted at the request of 
the President is designed to stem the heavy 
drain of gold and dollars from our shores. 
Its purpose is, by bringing the cost of capi- 
tal raised in the U.S. market by foreign per- 
sons more nearly into alinement with the 
cost prevailing in markets in other indus- 
trial countries, to help resolve the problem of 
our balance of payments deficits. 

The interest equalization tax is a tempo- 
rary excise tax effective for the period July 
19, 1963 through December 31, 1965. The 
bill imposes a tax on the purchase by U.S. 
citizens, residents, domestic corporations, 
and other US. persons of debt obligations 
or stock of foreign persons but only where 
the obligation or stock was purchased from 
a foreigner, The tax on the transfer of 
stock is 15 percent of the value of the stock 
and the tax on debt obligations varies from 
15 percent on those with a maturity of 28% 
years or more down to 2.75 percent for those 
with a maturity of 3 to 34% years. No tax is 
imposed for obligations with a maturity of 
3 years or less. 

The act contains a series of exemptions 
designed primarily to give assurance that 
our export efforts and the normal recurring 
financing of international business will not 
be hampered by this tax. The principal 
exemptions relate to: 

(1) Securities acquired from a prior 
American owner; 

(2) Securities received in connection with 
a wide range of export transactions; 

(3) Debt obligations received by com- 
mercial banks in the course of their com- 
mercial banking business; 

(4) Direct investments in 10-percent- 
owned corporations; 

(5) Securities of “less-developed-country 
corporations“ and obligations of less- 
developed countries; 

(6) New security issues which the Presi- 
dent exempts in the interest of interna- 
tional monetary stability; 

(7) Reserves maintained by insurance 
companies doing business in foreign coun- 
tries; and 
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(8) Investments of foreign membership 
dues by labor unions and other exempt 
organizations. 

H.R. 8050, by Mrs. GrIrFITHS; passed Sen- 
ate with amendments September 28, 1964: 
As unanimously reported to the House by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the purpose 
of this bill was to extend the tax exemption 
now available to nonprofit business. leagues, 
chambers of commerce, real estate boards, 
or boards of trade, to nonprofit nurses’ pro- 
fessional registries. These registries are or- 
ganizations listing nurses available for duty 
and are supported, in large part, by registry 
fees, although support from other sources, 
such as hospitals, is also frequently received. 
To qualify for this exemption, the registries 
must be operated by, or associated with, 
exempt nurses’ professional associations, 
must not be organized for profit, no part of 
their net earnings may inure to the benefit 
of any private shareholder or individual, and 
the organization must not charge anyone 
other than the nurses who are registrants 
for the use of the registry. 

The Senate in passing the bill deleted the 
provisions of the House bill entirely and 
inserted in lieu provisions relating to the 
personal holding company tax, foreign ex- 
propriation losses, and the deduction of cer- 
tain assessments. At adjournment the bill 
was on the Speaker's table, the House having 
taken no action on the request of the Sen- 
ate’s for a conference on the bill. 

H.R. 8268, by Mr. Warts; Public Law 88- 
342, signed June 30, 1964: The purpose of 
this legislation, as unanimously reported to 
the House by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, was to eliminate a tax inequity in 
connection with the importation into the 
United States for reprocessing of certain 
domestically produced tobacco products and 
cigarette papers and tubes which have been 
previously exported. Double taxation in such 
cases is prevented under the bill by provid- 
ing that tobacco products and cigarette 
papers and tubes previously exported and 
otherwise subject to duty may be released, 
without payment of that part of the duty 
attributable to the internal revenue tax, for 
delivery to a manufacturer of such articles 
in accordance with such regulations and 
under such bond as the Secretary of the 
Treasury or his delegate shall prescribe. 
Favorable departmental reports were re- 
ceived on the bill, and it was enacted into 
law as reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 8798, by Mr. THOMPSON of Texas; See 
Public Law 88-272 (H.R. 8363), the Revenue 
Act of 1964.” 

H.R. 10467, by Mr. Mis; Public Law 88- 
554, signed August 31, 1964: As unanimously 
reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and as passed by the House, this bill 
provided for a further 2-year continuation 
of the rules relating to the deductibility, 
for income tax purposes, of accrued vacation 


pay (as described in H.R. 6246 (Public Law ~ 


88-153), above), so that the deduction is 
not to be denied for any taxable year ending 
before January 1, 1967, under the circum- 
stances set forth. 

The Senate passed the provisions of the 
House bill without amendment, but added 
several other provisions. Under the confer- 
ence agreement and as the bill became law, 
in addition to the original provisions of the 
House bill the legislation contained provi- 
sions (1) relating to the determination of 
the value of the taxable estate of Carbon P. 
Dubbs; (2) authorizing the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue to enter into a closing 
agreement under which certain deductions 
will be allowed in computing the taxable 
estate of Anna Gould de Talleyrand; (3) au- 
thorizing and directing the Secretary of Com- 
merce to investigate and study the feasi- 
bility of imposing taxes on those transit and 
commuter systems which are the beneficiaries 
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of Federal financial assistance under the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964, for 
the purpose of raising revenues to defray 
Federal expenditures under that act; and 
(4) eliminating the “sidewise attribution” 
effect under the rules of constructive owner- 
ship applicable in determining ownership of 
stock under certain provisions of the 1954 
code. 

H.R. 11376, by Mr. Muts; Public Law 88- 
348, signed June 30, 1964: As reported to the 
House by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
this bill provided a i-year extension, to 
July 1, 1965, of certain excise tax rates which 
would in the absence of legislation have 
been reduced or terminated. These includ- 
ed the excise tax rates on distilled spirits, 
beer and wines, cigarettes, passenger cars, 
auto parts and accessories, general (local) 
telephone service, and the transportation of 
persons by air. The rate extensions pro- 
vided by the bill were in conformity with 
the recommendations of the administration, 
and the decision for such action was implic- 
it in the earlier action taken by the Con- 
gress in reducing income taxes, in the Rev- 
enue Act of 1964. Additionally, the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means was of the opinion 
that in the consideration of any significant 
reduction in excise taxes, there should be a 
thorough study and review of all excise taxes 
rather than for action to be teken on one 
specific category. The Senate in passing the 
bill adopted numerous amendments reduc- 
ing or repealing excise taxes not involved 
in the House bill, as well as a provision re- 
vising the provision of the Revenue Act of 
1964 relating to losses arising from expro- 
priation by the Government of Cuba. Under 
the conference agreement and as it became 
law, the bill retained unchanged the pro- 
visions of the House bill with the addition 
of the Cuban loss provision only. 

Ill. CUSTOMS AND TARIFF LEGISLATION 


H.R. 370, by Mr. Knox; reported to the 
House February 4, 1963: This bill, which was 
reported unanimously by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, was designed to deal with a 
situation faced by U.S. bakers who market 
their products in cities located close to the 
Canadian border. Under the bill, there would 
be provided a duty assessment of 7½ per- 
cent ad valorem on imports into the United 
States of pan loaf bread and pan-type loaf 
bread, made with the use of yeast as the 
leavening substance, whether or not such 
bread is sliced. The duty would not be 
applicable during any period when the 
principal supplying country of such bread 
in the year 1961 extends duty-free treatment 
to U.S. bread of the same kind imported 
into that country. At adjournment, the bill 
was pending before the House. 

H.R. 1608, by Mr. GLENN; Public Law 88- 
334, signed June 30, 1964: This legislation, 
which became law as unanimously reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, was 
designed to make it clear that it shall be 
irrelevant for duty-exemption purposes 
whether aircraft engines and propellers, and 
parts and accessories thereof, temporarily 
admitted duty-free under bond for repair 
are removed from the United States as cargo 
or as an operating part of an aircraft depart- 
ing the United States in international traffic. 
Favorable departmental reports were received 
on the bill, and the committee was advised 
that its enactment would “facilitate and ease 
the flow from foreign airlines of repair work 
to American firms engaged in this type of 
business.” 

H.R. 1839, by Mr. Teacue of California; 
Public Law 88-482, signed August 22, 1964: 
As unanimously reported by the Committee 
on Ways and Means and passed by the House 
of Representatives, this bill extended the ex- 
isting free importation provisions for wild 
animals and wild birds intended for exhibi- 
tion in zoological collections for educational 
or scientific purposes to wild animals and 
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wild birds imported by any importer for ex- 
hibition for any purpose, or imported by a 
person or firm who in turn woud sell them 
for ultimate use in exhibitions for any pur- 
pose. The committee concluded that enact- 
ment of the legislation would serve to elimi- 
nate certain customs procedures which sur- 
round dutiable importations and thereby 
permit rapid customs clearance of specimens 
which could be damaged by delayed customs 
clearance, and further that in the light of 
the noncompetitive character of the imports 
involved, all animal and bird exhibitors 
should be able to purchase directly or from 
dealers those live specimens which they be- 
lieve enhance the quality of their exhibitions 
without having to pay import duties, either 
directly, or indirectly. 

The Senate amended the bill, deleting en- 
tirely the House provision and inserting new 
text imposing quotas on the imports of cer- 
tain meats and meat products. Under the 
conference agreement and as the bill became 
law, the tariff schedules of the United States 
were amended to permit the free entry of 
wild animals (including birds and fish) im- 
ported for use, or for sale for use, in any 
scientific public collection for exhibition for 
scientific or educational purposes, and there 
was included a modified provision for the 
imposition of quotas on certain meat and 
meat products (fresh, chilled, or frozen meat 
of cattle, goats, and sheep (except lambs) ). 

H.R. 2053, by Mr. SCHNEEBELI; Public Law 
88-32, signed May 29, 1963: As it became law, 
this bill provided a 3-year (to the close of 
May 29, 1966) suspension of duty on imports 
of cork insulation. As unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and Means 
and passed by the House, the bill would have 
provided a 3-year suspension of duties on 
cork insulation and certain cork stoppers; 
however, the bill was amended in the Sen- 
ate to make the suspension applicable only 
in the case of cork insulation, the existing 
tariff treatment on all cork stoppers to be 
retained. The House accepted this amend- 
ment, and the bill became law as so modified. 

H.R. 2221, by Mr. Gusser; Public Law 88- 
87, signed August 5, 1963: The purpose of this 
bill, which was enacted in the form unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, wes to provide for the duty-free 
entry of the mass spectrometer (and its ac- 
companying spare parts assortment) im- 
ported during October 1962, for the use of 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. The 
committee was advised that at the time 
Stanford University determined its require- 
ments and specifications for the instrument 
(which was being used at the time of consid- 
eration of this legislation for research in or- 
ganic chemistry sponsored by various govern- 
mental agencies), no domestic instrument of 
equivalent scientific value or adequate per- 
formance characteristics was available from 
domestic sources. Enactment of the legis- 
lation was consistent with prior congres- 
sional enactments. 

H.R. 2330, by Mr. Boacs; reported to the 
House March 24, 1964: The purpose of this 
bill, which at adjournment was pending 
before the House, was to provide for the 
duty-free importation of certain antiques 
made at least 100 years prior to the date 
of entry. Under the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States, duty-free entry is provided 
for certain antiques made prior to the year 
1830, and the Committee on Ways and Means 
was of the opinion that in the case of 
antiques generally, it is preferable to pro- 
vide a criterion based on a certain number 
of years of age rather than on production 
prior to a fixed date. Favorable depart- 
mental reports were received on the bill, and 
the committee was advised that its enact- 
ment would be in keeping with present 
international practice. 

H.R. 2513, by Mr. Hertone; pocket veto 
(memorandum of disapproval of President, 
December 31, 1963): As presented to the 
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President for his approval, this bill pro- 
Vided that, with respect to every imported 
article removed from its container and re- 
Packaged, the new package must be marked 
with the name of the country of origin 
if, under present law, the original container 
must be so marked, with failure to do so 
subjecting the repackager to penalty. The 
Senate had amended the bill by adding a 
Provision which, as agreed to by the con- 
ferees and incorporated in the bill sent to 
the President, would require that all im- 
Ported sawed lumber and wood products be 
marked with the country of origin. 

The President withheld approval from the 
bill, thus invoking a pocket veto, and in 
his memorandum of disapproval indicated 
that he felt there was no need for the 
legislation, and that its enactment would 
hinder trade relations and would Impose new 
Costs upon our merchants and consumers. 

H.R. 2652, by Mr. BURKE; Public Law 88- 
$31, signed June 30, 1964: As unanimously 
Teported to the House by the Committee on 
Ways and Means and as it became law, this 
bill provided for the duty-free treatment 
of Karakul wools and certain other coarse- 
Wools imported for use in the manufacture 
of pressed felt for polishing plate and mir- 
Tor glass. The committee was advised that 
‘Wool imported for the manufacture of polish- 
ing cloths is a coarse type of wool not avail- 
able in significant quantities domestically, 
and was of the opinion that enactment of 
the bill would be of significant benefit to 
domestic manufacturers who use this raw 
material in the production of polishing felts. 
Favorable departmental reports were re- 
ceived on the legislation. 

H.R. 2675, by Mr. Kroc; Public Law 88-92. 
Signed August 8, 1963: The purpose of this 
bill, which was enacted into law without 
amendment, was to continue for 3 years, to 
September 30, 1966, the period during which 
certain tanning extracts, and extracts of hem- 
lock or eucalyptus suitable for use for tan- 
ning, may be imported free of duty. The 
Suspension of duty on these items has been 
in effect continuously for several years, the 
original suspensions having been enacted in 
View of the lack of domestic availability of 
tanning extracts resulting from the blight 
which virtually wiped out the chestnut trees 
along the Appalachian Range. The Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means was advised that 
there is no information to indicate that 
these considerations do not continue to be 
Pertinent. 

H.R. 2827, by Mr. Boccs; Public Law 88-49, 
Signed June 29, 1963; As reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, this bill pro- 
Vided for a 3-year continuation, to June 
30, 1966, of the suspension of import duty 
on crude chicory and reduction in duty to 
2 cents per pound on imports of crude chic- 
ory. This duty treatment has been in effect 
Continuously since April 16, 1958. No chic- 
ory has been grown in the United States 
Since 1954, and domestic processors of chicory 
have depended on imports of crude chicory 
for their supplies of the raw material, Fa- 
vorable departmental reports were received 
On the bill, which became law as unanimous- 
ly reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 2874, by Mr. Green of Pennsylvania; 
Passed House August 17, 1964: The purpose 
of this legislation, which was unanimously 
reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means and passed the House without amend- 
Ment, was to transfer from the free list to 
the dutiable list of the Tariff Act of 1930 
electron microscopes, and parts or acces- 
Sories thereof, imported by or on behalf 
Of certain nonprofit organizations. The 
Committee had recommended enactment in 
the 87th Congress of legislation (Public Law 
87-95) which provided for the free importa- 
tion of electron microscopes; but upon re- 
ceipt of information to the effect that ad- 
vancements which have occurred in the 
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technology of the production of these items 
have had the result that domestically pro- 
duced electron microscopes are now not 
essentially different in construction and ca- 
pabilities from some of those which are 
imported, the committee reexamined the sub- 
ject and concluded that further Importations 
of such articles should be subject to duty. 
Subsequently, a bill identical to H.R. 2874 
(H.R. 9414) was reported to and passed by 
the House in the 87th Congress. Aft ad- 
journment, H.R. 2874 was pending in the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

H.R. 3272, by Mr. STEPHENS; Public Law 
88-83, signed August 5, 1963: This bill, which 
was enacted into law without amendment, 
authorized and directed the Secretary of the 
Treasury to admit free of duty an orthicon 
image assembly for the use of the Medical 
College of Georgia, Augusta, Ga. The as- 
sembly has been installed at the medical col- 
lege hemodynamic center and is used in med- 
ical diagnosis, research, or education to en- 
large and display X-ray views of the human 
anatomy. The Committee on Ways and 
Means concluded that the legislation was 
meritorious and consistent with prior con- 
gressional enactments, and was unanimous in 
favorably reporting the bill. 

H.R. 3498, by Mr. DEROUNIAN; reported to 
the House May 12, 1964: As unanimously re- 
ported to the House by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the purpose of this bill was 
to provide for the individual marking (as to 
country of origin) of printed paper labels or 
bands imported into the United States. 
Among the labels and bands which would be 
so required to be marked would be printed 
(including lithographed) paper cigar bands, 
cigar labels, and whisky labels. At adjourn- 
ment, the bill was pending in the House. 

H.R. 3674, by Mr. BURKE; Public Law 88-86, 
signed August 5, 1963: The purpose of this 
bill was to correct an unintended anomaly 
in tariff provisions which had developed over 
the years, as a result of which polished sheets 
and plates of iron or steel could be brought 
into the United States at a lower rate of duty 
than unpolished sheets and plates. Although 
the new tariff schedules provided for by the 
Tariff Classification Act of 1962 recognized 
and corrected this situation, there had been 
a delay in implementation of the new sched- 
ules and the Committee on Ways and Means 
was of the opinion that, in view of the very 
Substantial increase in volume of polished 
stainless steel imports which had occurred, 
there was no justification for the continued 
existence of this rate anomaly in the tariff 
law. The committee was unanimous in urg- 
ing enactment of the bill, which provides 
that polished sheets and plates of iron and 
steel shall be subject to the same duty as un- 
polished sheets and plates, and which became 
law without amendment. 

HR. 3781, by Mr. Murs; reported to the 
House June 21, 1963: As unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the purpose of this bill was to make 
hat bodies made of toquilla fiber, commonly 
known as Panama hat bodies, dutiable at 
the same rate as hat bodies made of ramie 
fiber. As explained in the committee report 
on the bill, upon the implementation of the 
revised tariff schedules of the United States 
provided for in the Tariff Classification Act 
of 1962, a single rate of duty would be effec- 
tive for such natural fiber hat bodies. Since 
negotiations had not been completed and 
the implementation of the revised schedules 
had not been effected, the Committee on 
Ways and Means deemed further delay in 
bringing about uniformity in their duty 
treatment unjustified; however, the U.S. Tar- 
iff Schedules did become effective on August 
81, 1963, and H.R. 3781 was not acted on 
by the House. 

H.R. 4174, by Mrs. GRIFFITHS; Public Law 
88-50, signed June 29, 1963: This legislation 
continued for 1 year, to the close of June 30, 
1964, the existing suspension of duties on 
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metal scrap. The bill continued the exist- 
ing limitations and provisos of law that the 
suspension shall not apply to lead, zinc, and 
tungsten scrap or alloys thereof, etc., and it 
also provided that the exemption from duty 
of any article under it will not affect the ap- 
plicability of section 4541 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, relating to certain 
copper-bearing ores and concentrates and 
other articles of which copper is the compo- 
nent material of chief value or containing 
4 percent or more of copper by weight. 

Favorable depaftmental reports were re- 
ceived on this bill by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and no information indicating 
any opposition to its enactment was pre- 
sented. The bill, which was reported unani- 
mously by the committee, became law in the 
form reported, 

H.R. 4189, by Mr. Shelley; Public Law 
88-337, signed June 30, 1964: The purpose of 
this bill, which was enacted into law as 
amended and unanimously reported to the 
House by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, was to provide for the free importa- 
tion of soluble or instant coffee (containing 
no admixture of sugar, cereal, or other addi- 
tive). The United States has been a net 
exporter of soluble coffee for a number of 
years, both the domestic production and the 
net exports having increased substantially 
in the period 1956-62, Favorable depart- 
mental reports were received on the legisla- 
tion, and the Committee on Ways and Means 
was advised that while its enactment would 
have very slight economic significance as 
far as the domestic soluble coffee industry 
is concerned, it would prove to be of par- 
ticular benefit to the United States inter- 
nationally, especially with respect to our 
efforts under the Alliance for Progress to en- 
courage economic growth in Latin America, 

H.R. 4364, by Mr. Norsiap; Private Law 
88-317, signed August 31, 1964: As unani- 
mously reported to and passed by the House, 
this bill provided for the free importation of 
one mass spectrometer for the use of Oregon 
State University and one mass spectrometer 
for the use of Wayne State University (the 
latter provision representing the: substance 
of HR. 9014). The Committee on Ways and 
Means was advised that no equivalent in- 
struments were available from domestic pro- 
ducers at the time the requirements and 
specifications were determined, and it was of 
the opinion that the legislation was merito- 
rious and consistent with prior congressional 
enactments. The Senate, while accepting 
the provisions of the House bill, provided 
also for the duty-free entry of one rheogoni- 
ometer for the use of the University of 
Tennessee, one rheogoniometer for the use 
of Ohio State University, one microcolor- 
imeter imported for the use of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, and all stone imported 
before enactment of the bill for use in con- 
struction of Sheldon Memorial Art Gallery 
at the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebr, These amendments were accepted in 
conference, and, as thus amended, the bill 
became law. 


H.R. 5712, by Mr. Boccs; Public Law 88-93, 
signed August 8, 1963: The purpose of this 
bill was to continue for 3 years, to the close 
of August 8, 1966, the suspension of import 
duty on heptanoic acid. Heptanoic acid is 
used in making special lubricants and brake 
fluids for use particularly in military air- 
craft. The Committee on Ways and Means 
was advised by the Department of Commerce 
that at the present time there is no U.S. pro- 
duction of this acid. Favorable reports on 
the legislation were received from the De- 
partments of State, Treasury, Commerce, 
and Labor, and the committee was unani- 
mous in recommending its enactment. 

H.R. 5986, by Mr. COLLIER; passed House 
August 11, 1964: As unanimously reported 
to the House by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the purpose of this bill was to adjust 
the rate of duty applicable to imports of 
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certain brooms made wholly or partly of 
broom corn. The specific rates provided by 
the bill would yield duty of $2.88 per dozen 
for floor brooms and 96 cents per dozen for 
whisk brooms. While these duties would fall 
short of equalizing the costs of production 
as found by the U.S. Tarif Commission be- 
tween brooms manufactured in the United 
States and imported brooms, the Committee 
on Ways and Means was of the opinion that 
the rates provided would be of substantial 
benefit to the domestic industry. 

At adjournment, this bill was pending in 
the Senate Finance Committee, although 
that committee had adopted its substance 
as an amendment to H.R. 12253. the Tariff 
Schedules Technical Amendments Act, 
which was passed by the Senate with vari- 
ous amendments and at adjournment was 
on the Speaker's table. 

HR. 6011, by Mr. Berrs; Public Law 88-90, 
signed August 8, 1963: The purpose of this 
bill, which was enacted into law without 
amendment, was to continue for 3 years, 
until September 5, 1966, the suspension of 
duty on dressed or manufactured istle or 
Tampico fiber. The duty on such fiber, the 
principal use in the United States of which 
is in the manufacture of brushes, has been 
suspended continuously since 1957, the pur- 
pose of the suspension being to reduce the 
burden of higher prices on domestic users of 
the fibers. Favorable departmental reports 
were received on the legislation, and the 
Committee on Ways and Means was unani- 
mous in recommending its enactment. 

H.R. 6791, by Mr. Mets: Public Law 88-53, 
signed June 29, 1963: Enactment of this leg- 
islation was recommended by the Secretary 
of the Treasury as a part, of the continuing 

to counter our unfavorable balance- 
of-payments position. The bill continued 
for 2 years, to July 1, 1965, the temporary 
reduction, from $500 to $100, in the amount 
of purchases made abroad that a returning 
resident of the United States may bring back 
into this country free of duty. The Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means was of the opin- 
ion that this action had proved to be a useful 
tool in the balance-of-payments program 
and that its continuation for another 2 years 
was warranted. 

As reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means and passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the bill extended to all insular 
possessions of the United States the duty- 
Tree entry of up to $200 (no more than $100 
of which may have been acquired elsewhere 
than in an insular possession) which already 
applied in the case of American residents 
returning directly or indirectly from the Vir- 
gin Islands. The bill was amended in the 
Senate to eliminate the $200 provision in the 
case of all insular possessions, including the 
Virgin Islands. Under the conference agree- 
ment and as the bill became law, the $200 
provision was applicable only in the case of 
the Virgin Islands and only to the close of 
March 31, 1964—see H.R. 10170, below. 

H.R. 7480, by Mr. JenNInGs; Public Law 
88-338, signed June 30, 1964: The purpose of 
this legislation, which was enacted into law 
as amended and unanimously reported to 
the House by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, was to suspend for a temporary period 
(until June 30, 1967) the import duty on 
manganese ore (including ferruginous ore) 
and related products. The committee was 
advised that domestic production of manga- 
nese ore, which is used principally for metal- 
lurgical purposes in the production of steel 
and, in much smaller amounts, in the pro- 
duction of dry ceil batteries and in the man- 
ufacture of manganese chemicals, accounts 
for a very small percentage of domestic con- 
sumption, Favorable departmental reports 
were received on the bill, and the committee 
was of the opinion that its enactment would 
be desirable from the standpoint of domestic 
producers of ferromanganese and other man- 
ganese alloys, by reducing costs to those 
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processors and resulting in the enhancement 
of the competitive position of domestically 
produced alloys in the market. 

HR. 8461, by Mr. Warrs; reported to the 
House, March 24, 1964: The purpose of this 
bill was to amend section 311 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 to permit the manufacture in 
bonded manufacturing warehouses of cigars 
made of tobacco imported from more than 
one foreign country. Favorable depart- 
mental reports were received on the bill, 
which at adjournment was pending before 
the House. 

H.R. 8975, by Mr. Knox; Public Law 88- 
$33, signed June 30, 1964: This bill, which 
was enacted into law as amended and unani- 
mously reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, provided for the 
tariff classification of certain. particleboard 
imported during the perlod beginning July 
11, 1957, and ending August 31, 1963: The 
inequity rectified by the bill will not be en- 
countered for entries after August 31, 1963, 
since the new tariff schedules of the United 
States, which were effective as of that date, 
make specific provision for wood particle- 
board. Prior to the adoption of the new 
tariff schedules, it was the practice of the 
Bureau of Customs to classify imports of 
particleboard in standard wallboard sizes, 
such as 4 by 8 feet, as wallboard, at the rate 
of 5-percent ad valorem, provided such parti- 
cleboard had not been treated, processed, or 
finished in any manner described in the per- 
tinent paragraph. However, the addition of 
1 inch to the length and width of the par- 
ticleboard—to protect the true 4 by 8 foot 
size from damage during handling and 
shipping—served to preclude such classifica- 
tion and resulted in duty assignment, in 
terms of ad valorem equivalent, of approxi- 
mately 400 percent. This legislation pro- 
vided a uniform treatment for such entries 
by providing that wood particleboard en- 
tered or withdrawn from warehouse during 
the period specified, is to be dutiable under 
the provision for wallboard at the rate of 5- 
percent ad valorem (if not excluded from 
classification thereunder by reason of any 
processing specified therein), with appro- 
priate provision being made for reliquida- 
tion and refund of such entries that may 
have become final. Favorable departmental 
reports were received on this legislation. 

H.R. 9014, by Mrs. Grirrrrus; See: H.R. 
4364—Public Law 88-317, above. 

H.R. 9311, by Mr. Krno of California; Pub- 
lic Law 88-362, signed July 7, 1964: The pur- 
pose of this bill, as unanimously reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means and 
passed by the House, was (1) to continue for 
2 years, until July 16, 1966, the suspension 
of duty on alumina when imported for use 
in producing aluminum, and (2) to make 
bauxite ore and calcined bauxite perma- 
nently free of duty. Favorable departmental 
reports were received by the committee on 
the bill. The Senate passed the bill with an 
amendment deleting the permanent effect of 
the suspension of duty on bauxite and pro- 
viding instead a 2-year continuation of the 
suspension of duty both on alumina when 
imported for use in producing aluminum, 
and on bauxite ore and calcined bauxite. 
The House accepted the amendments of the 
Senate, and the legislation became public law 
as So amended, 

H.R. 10170, by Mr. Mus: passed House 
March 19, 1964: As unanimously reported to 
the House by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the purpose of this legislation was to 
continue, until the close of June 30, 1965, 
the additional $100 tariff exemption afforded 
returning residents of the United States with 
respect to articles acquired in the 
Islands. The legislation enacted in 1961 
(Public Law 87-132) as a part of the Presi- 
dent's program on the balance of payments 
reducing to $100 the exemption with respect 
to U.S. residents returning to this country 
had been extended (Public Law 88-53, H.R. 
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6791 above) to July 1, 1965, but the provision 
with respect to the additional $100 of ex- 
emptions for residents returning from the 

Islands was extended by that act only 
to April 1, 1964, in order to afford the inter- 
ested executive agencies an appropriate 
period of time within which to make a study 
and report back to the Congress as to the 
direct and indirect effect of these provisions 
on the economy of the Virgin Islands. It was 
the opinion of the Committee on Ways and 
Menns that the findings contained in the 
report subsequently submitted justified the 
extension of the additional $100 exemption 
to July 1. 1965. At adjournment, the bill 
was pending in the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee 


H.R. 10463, by Mrs. Grirrrrus; Public Law 
88-324, signed June 29, 1964: The purpose 
of this bill, which was enacted into law 
without amendment, was to continue for 
1 year, to the close of June 30, 1965, the 
existing suspension of duties on metal scrap 
(see H.R. 4174, Public Law 88-50, above). 
Favorable departmental reports were received 
on this legislation, and the Committee on 
Ways and Means was advised that the con- 
ditions which prompted the initial suspen- 
sion of the duty on metal scrap, and the con- 
tinuations thereof to the present time, have 
not changed. The committee was unani- 
mous in recommending enactment of the 
bill, 

H.R. 10465, by Mr. Mrs: Public Law 88- 
323, signed June 25, 1964: The purpose of this 
bill, which was unanimously reported to the 
House by the Committee on Ways and Means 
and was enacted into law without amend- 
ment, was to extend for 2 years (to the close 
of June 30, 1966) the provisions of law re- 
lating to the free importation of personal 
and household effects brought into the 
United States under Government orders. 
Temporary provision for the free entry of 
such effects was provided by the act of June 
27, 1942 (Public Law 77-633), and has been 
extended by legislative enactment from time 
to time since that date. The basic provi- 
sion is safeguarded from abuse both by re- 
strictions contained in the act and by appro- 
priate. departmental regulations. The in- 
terested departments recommended passage 
of the legislation, regarding the exemption 
as important both in the inducement of get- 
ting people to serve abroad and in contribut- 
ing to the morale of U.S, personnel on duty 
outside the customs territory of the United 
States. 

HR. 10468, by Mr. Mrrx.s: Public Law 88- 
336, signed June 30, 1964; The purpose of 
this bill was to continue until the close of 
June 30, 1966, the suspension of duty on cer- 
tain copying shoe lathes. This suspension of 
duty, which was originally enacted on August 
6, 1956, and has been in effect continuously 
since that date by means of temporary exten- 
sions from time to time, was done in order to 
make available to domestic shoe last manu- 
facturers highly and expensive 
copying lathes which the Committee on Ways 
and Means is advised can only be obtained 
from foreign sources. No opposition to this 
duty suspension has béen made known to the 
committee, and the committee was unanl- 
mous in recommending its enactment, It 
became law without amendment. 

H.R. 10537, by Mr. Harvey of Michigan; 
Public Law 88-329, signed June 29, 1964: The 
purpose of this legislation, which was en- 
acted into law without amendment, was to 
continue for 2 years, until July 1, 1966, the 
suspension of duty on natural amorphous 
graphite, crude and refined, valued at $50 
per ton or less. This mineral has a wide 
variety of industrial uses, such as for foundry 
facings and in the manufacture of carbon 
brushes, dry cell batteries, pencils and 
paints, lubricants, and brush stock for elec- 
tric motors. The Committee on Ways and 
Means has been advised that the United 
States has long been dependent on imports 
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for nearly all of its requirements for natural 

amorphous graphite despite extensive ex- 

ploration for suitable domestic deposits, and 
that since 1959 domestic output has ceased. 

Favorable departmental reports were received 

on the bill, and the Committee on Ways and 

Means was unanimous in recommending its 

enactment. 

HR. 12253, by Mr. Mitts; passed Senate 
with amendments September 30, 1964: This 
bill, the “Tariff Schedules Technical Amend- 
ments Act of 1964," was designed to pro- 
vide clarifying language and to correct cer- 
tain errors, oversights, and inadvertencies in 
the tariff schedules of the United States. 

The tariff schedules of the United States 
were put into effect on August 31, 1963, by 
Presidential proclamation under the au- 
thority of the Tariff Classification Act of 
1962 (Public Law 87-456), the purpose of the 
new schedules being to provide a revision 
and consolidation which is logical in ar- 
rangement and which is adapted to the 
changes which have occurred since 1930 in 
Import trade, to eliminate anomalies and 
simplify tariff classification. 

In the process of the development of the 
tariff schedules of the United States, involv- 
ing as they do literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of foreign products, tt was inevitable 
that some unintended rate changes and other 
inadvertencies and oversights would occur. 
The purpose of H.R. 12253, as unanimously 
reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means and passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, was to supply clarifying language 
where necessary, and to correct certain of 
the errors, oversights, and inadvertencies 
that were brought to the committee's atten- 
tion in the period, involving nearly 8 months, 
during which the committee received sub- 
missions from interested parties on the sub- 
ject of tariff classification. 

In reporting the bill to the Senate, the 
Committee on Finance amended the bill in 
& number of respects. The Senate-passed 
bill incorporated additional amendments 
added on the Senate floor, including amend- 
ments to the Sugar Act of 1948. Subse- 
quently, the request of the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means for unani- 
mous consent to take the bill from the 
Speaker's table and agree to the conference 
Tequested by the Senate was objected to, and 
further action on the bill was precluded by 
the adjournment of the 88th Congress on 
the following day. 

House Concurrent Resolution 57, by Mr, 
Watts; reported to House February 4, 1963: 

summary of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 19, below. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 19, by Sen- 
ator Morron; passed House May 4, 1964: 
This concurrent resolution expressed the 
sense of Congress that the appropriate 
agencies of the U.S. Government should be 
aware of the fact that bourbon whisky is 
recognized as a distinctive product of the 
United States to the end that such agencies 
will take appropriate action to prohibit the 
importation of whisky designated as bour- 
bon whisky. 

House Concurrent Resolution 57, which 
had been unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, was substantially 
similar in purpose to Senate Concurrent Res- 
,Olution 19, expressing the sense of the Con- 
gress that importation of bourbon whisky 
be prohibited unless it is labeled to show the 
country of origin as an integral part of the 
name. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 19, having 
Passed the Senate by voice vote, was unani- 
mously reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and passed the 
House by voice vote under suspension of 
the rules. 

IV. SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION (INCLUDING 
BILLS AMENDING PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION, FUTA, ETC. LAWS) 
H.R. 287, by Mr. Bartnc; Public Law 88-382, 

signed July 23, 1964: The purpose of this 
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bill, which became law as unanimously 
reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, was to amend title II of the Social 
Security Act to add Nevada to the Ust of 17 
States which are permitted to divide their 
retirement systems into two parts for pur- 
poses of old-age, survivors and disability in- 
surance coverage, one part consisting of the 
positions of members who desire coverage 
and the other consisting of the positions of 
members who do not desire coverage. 

H.R. 2651, by Mr. Batpwin; Public Law 88- 
48, signed June 29, 1963: This bill, which 
became public law without amendment, ex- 
tended for 1 year the provision of the Pub- 
lic Welfare Amendments of 1962 (Public Law 
87-543) which permits the responsibility for 
the placement and foster care of dependent 
children under the program of aid to needy 
families with dependent children (title IV 
of the Social Security Act) to be exercised 
by a public agency other than the agency 
which regularly administers this program. 

Under the permanent provisions of exist- 
ing law, Federal matching is made available 
as to certain children placed under foster 
care pursuant to court order. The 1962 leg- 
islation provided an exception to the require- 
ment that the responsibility for placement 
and care must reside solely with the State or 
local agency administering the title IV pro- 
gram so as to take care of the situation in a 
few States where it has been the practice 
for other public agencies, particularly juve- 
nile courts, to be responsible for arranging 
the placement and providing for the super- 
vision of children who the courts have de- 
cided should live in homes other than those 
of their own families. As originally enacted, 
this provision would have expired on June 
30, 1963, and this bill, which was reported 
unanimously by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, extended the provision for 1 year to 
June 30, 1964. 

The bill also extended to December 31, 
1963, the date by which the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare must sub- 
mit to the President, for transmission to the 
Congress, a full report of the administra- 
tion of this provision, including the experi- 
ences of each of the States in arranging for 
foster care, together with recommendations 
as to continuation of, and modifications in, 
the procedure authorized by the provision. 

H.R. 3348, by Mr. Tupper; Public Law 88- 
350, signed July 2, 1964: As unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, this bill, amended the provisions of 
law governing the old-age survivors’ and dis- 
ability insurance program into two ways; 
first by including the State of Texas among 
the States which may obtain social security 
coverage, under State agreement, for State 
and local policemen and firemen under re- 
tirement systems (thus incorporating the 
substance of H.R. 6620); and second, by re- 
instating, until July 1, 1965, a provision of 
law which permitted the State of Maine to 
modify its existing agreement under section 
218 of the Social Security Act to provide that 
teaching and nonteaching employees who 
are actually in the same retirement system be 
treated as though they were under separate 
retirement systems for social security cover- 
age purposes, thus enabling the State of 
Maine to complete the desired extensions 
of coverage. The bill was passed by the 
House and Senate and became law without 
change. 

H.R. 4655, by Mr. Ms; Public Law 88-31, 
signed May 29, 1963: As unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, this bill provided three changes in 
the laws relating to the unemployment com- 
pensation system. These were: (1) a re- 
duction In the Federal unemployment tax 
attributable to the Temporary Extended Un- 
employment Compensation Act of 1961 from 
0.4 to 0.25 percent with respect to wages 
paid in 1963, making the combined net Fed- 
eral unemployment tax for 1963 wages 0.65 
percent (apart from any reduced credit pro- 
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visions that might apply in particular 
States); (2) the provision of a flexible ceil- 
ing, with respect to fiscal years 1964 and 
thereafter, in lieu of the $350 million limi- 
tation, on grants to the States to cover the 
administrative costs of unemployment com- 
pensation and the employment service, of 
95 percent of the estimated receipts under 
the regular 0.4 percent net Federal unem- 
ployment tax; and (3) the extension from 
5 to 10 years of the period during which 
States may obligate, for administrative pur- 
poses, certain funds transferred from excess 
Federal tax collections. 

The Senate adopted the provisions of the 
House bill without change, but added an 
amendment increasing the ceiling on 
amounts which may be granted to States for 
administrative expenses for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, to $407,148,000. This 
amendment was accepted by the House and 
the bill became public law as thus amended. 

H.R. 6620, by Mr. THOMPSON of Texas; see 
H.R. 3348 (Public Law 88-350), above. 

HR. 7544, by Mr. Mitts; Public Law 88- 
156, signed October 24, 1963: This legislation, 
entitled the “Maternal and Child Health and 
Mental Retardation Planning Amendments 
of 1963," was designed to carry out a number 
of the recommendations in this area result- 
ing from urgent needs discovered by the 
President's panel as a result of the exten- 
sive studies it conducted. Its enactment will 
assist States and communities in preven’ 
and combating mental retardation through 
expansion and improvement of the maternal 
and child health and crippled children’s pro- 
grams, through provision of prenatal, ma- 
ternity, and infant care for individuals with 
conditions associated with child-bearing 
which may lead to mental retardation, and 
through planning for comprehensive action 
to combat mental retardation. | 

Specifically, the legislation provides for 
(1) expanding the existing programs of ma- 
ternal and child health services and crippled 
children’s services; (2) authorizing grants 
for maternity care projects designed to pre- 
vent mental retardation; (3) authorizing 
grants or contracts for research projects 
related to the maternal and child health or 
crippled children’s services programs that 
show promise of advancing these programs; 
and (4) authorizing one-time grants to 
States to encourage planning and other ac- 
tivities that promote State and community 
efforts to combat mental retardation, 

In the report of the Committee on Ways 
and Means on this bill, it was pointed out 
that the cost of Institutional care, facilities 
construction, and special care in the family 
for the mentally retarded is estimated at 
more than 81 billion per year, and that pay- 
ments for mentally retarded persons under 
the public assistance and social security 
pi amounted to about $100 million 
in the fiscal year 1963. The report continues: 
“Significant reductions in these burdens to 
families, to States and localities, and to our 
society as a whole amply justify increased 
expenditures that will prevent and reduce 
mental retardation as a social and economic 
problem.” The additional cumulative cost 
authorized by this legislation will total ap- 
proximately $265 million for the 5-year pe- 
riod, fiscal years 1964 through 1968. 

Except for a minor clarifying amendment 
of the Senate, which was agreed to by the 
House, the bill became law in the form re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


HR. 8821, by Mr. Mitts; Public Law 88- 
178, signed November 7, 1963: The purpose 
of this legislation was to facilitate the res- 
toration to the Treasury of moneys mede 
available to the States under the Tempo- 
rary Unemployment Compensation Act of 
1958 and title XII of the Social Security Act 
(in the case of advances made before Sep- 
tember 13, 1960) by modifying the rate of 
employer repayment and by permitting, at 
the option of the State each year, install- 
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ment repayment by a State in lieu of addi- 
tional employer taxes. No “forgiveness” of 
any amount was provided by the bill, but 
rather the effect is to provide a stretch-out“ 
for repayment of the amounts involved. 
More specifically, as unanimously reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means and 
as ultimately enacted into law, the bill (1) 
provides a tax rate for repayment of ad- 
vances under title XII of the Social Security 
Act of 0.15 percent for 5 taxable years, 1963— 
67. After taxable year 1967, the rate is in- 
creased by a 0.15 percent step each year until 
the advance is repaid. It is provided that a 
State can avoid the automatic tax increase 
on its employers for any year by an install- 
ment repayment (or, as under prior law, by 
total repayment) made before November 10 
of the taxable year; (2) freezes the rate of 
restoration of the costs of the TUC program 
of 1958 at 0.30 percent, the 1964 level under 
prior law until the funds are restored. For 
taxable year 1963, the rate remains at 0.15 
percent. It is provided that a State can 
avold the tax increase for any year by an 
installment restoration (or, as under prior 
law, by total restoration) made before No- 
vember 10 of the year; and (3) provides for 
installment repayment by the State for 
elther TUC moneys or title XII advances, 
the installment to be computed by applying 
the tax rate for the year involved to State 
taxable wages for the prior year adjusted for 
the excess, if any, of the State taxable wage 
base over the Federal taxable wage base. 

H.R. 9393, by Mr. Mus; Public Law 88- 
650: This legislation, as unanimously re- 
ported to the House by the Committee on 
Ways and Means and passed by voice vote, 
provided various improvements in the provi- 
sions of law relating to the old-age, survivors’, 
and disability insurance program: (1) an 
amendment to title II of the Social Security 
Act to permit a disabled worker to establish 
the beginning of his disability, for purposes 
of social security protection, as of the date 
he actually became disabled regardless of 
when he files his application; (2) a provision 
amending the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to extend generally through April 15, 1965, 
the time within which ministers (including 
Christian Science practitioners) can elect to 
be covered under social security; and (3) the 
validation of certain earnings reported under 
social security of engineering aids working 
for local soil and water conservation districts 
in Oklahoma who were reported in good 


faith, but erroneously, as State employees- 


under the coverage agreement between the 
State of Oklahoma and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The Senate passed the bill without change 
in the provisions of the House bill, but 
adding provisions (1) excluding from the 
definition of wages for social security and 
unemployment insurance purposes certain 
payments representing reimbursement for 
moving expenses, and (2) allowing the States 
to extend the duration of the income exemp- 
tion for certain needy blind who have State- 
approved rehabilitation plans. The House 
accepted the Senate amendments and the 
bill became law in this form. 

HR. 9688, by Mr. Batpwin; Public Law 88- 
345, signed June 30, 1964: The purpose of 
this legislation, which was enacted into law 
without amendment, was to further extend, 
until June 30, 1967, the provision of the Pub- 
lic Welfare Amendments of 1962 (Public 
Law 87-543) which permits the responsibil- 
ity for the placement and foster care of 
dependent children under the program of aid 
to needy families with children to be ex- 
ercised by a public agency other than the 
agency which regularly administers this 
program. (See H.R. 2651, Public Law 88-48, 
above.) The report of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare indicated 
that there had been insufficient experience 
under the temporary provision to permit an 
evaluation either of its effectiveness or as 
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to whether modifications are desirable. The 
Committee on Ways and Means was unani- 
mous in recommending that the provision be 
extended until June 30, 1967. The Advisory 
Council on Public Welfare will thus have 
the opportunity to consider this provision 
and to give the Congress the benefit of its 
views before its expiration. 

H.R. 10466, by Mr. Mts; Public Law 88- 
347, signed June 30, 1964: The purpose of this 
legislation, which was enacted into law with- 
out amendment, was to extend for 3 years, 
until June 30, 1967, the provisions of sec. 
1113(da) of the Social Security Act which au- 
thorize provision of temporary assistance to 
US. citizens returned from foreign countries 
under certain circumstances. Under this 
program, which was initiated in 1961, tem- 
porary assistance is provided to citizens of 
the United States and to dependents of such 
citizens if they are identified by the Depart- 
ment of State as having returned, or having 
been brought, from a foreign country to the 
United States because of the destitution of 
the citizen or the illness of the citizen or 
any òf his dependents or because of war, 
threat of war, invasion, or similar crisis, and 
if they are without available resources, The 
program is administered through State and 
local public welfare agencies. The Advisory 
Council on Public Welfare will have the op- 
portunity to give the Congress the benefit 
of its views on this provision, along with 
others scheduled to expire on June 30, 1967, 
well before that date. Extension of the pro- 
vision was recommended by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
bill was unanimously reported to the House 
by the‘ Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 10473, by Mr. Krnc of California; Pub- 
lic Law 88-641: As unanimously reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means and 
passed by the House, the purpose of this bill 
was to extend until June 30, 1967, the provi- 
sion of the Public Welfare Amendments of 
1962 (Public Law 87-543) which permits Fed- 
eral participation in payments under the pro- 
gram of aid and services to needy families 
with children (title IV of the Social Security 
Act) for certain children requiring foster care 
who are in nonprofit private child-care in- 
stitutions. The Senate accepted the provi- 
sion of the House bill without change and 
added a provision extending to age 21 the age 
limit for the extension of Federal matching 
as to payments of ald to families with de- 
pendent children where the child is still 
attending high school or a vocational school. 
The amendment of the Senate was accepted 
by the House, and in this form the bill be- 
came law. 

H.R. 11865, by Mr. Muis; passed Senate 
with amendments September 3, 1964; House 
agreed to conference September 15, 1964: 
This bill, the “Social Security Amendments 
of 1964," as reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means and passed by the House 
of Representatives, contained numerous 
provisions making revisions and improve- 
ments in the old-age, survivors’ and disabil- 
ity insurance program under title II of the 
Social Security Act. The major provisions 
of the bill, as passed by the House, can be 
summarized as follows: 

First. Provision for a -percent across- 
the-board increase in benefits for all of the 
20 million beneficiaries presently on the rolls 
and future beneficiaries. For the first full 
year of operation, it is estimated that $925 
million in additional benefit amounts would 
have been paid under this provision. 

Second: A special “transitional insured 
status” provision to liberalize the eligibility 
requirements so that certain aged people 
who do not meet the work requirements in 
present law could qualify for benefits on 
the basis of as few as three-quarters of 
coverage. Upon attaining age 72, a worker or 
widow who could qualify under this pro- 
vision would get a monthly benefit of $35; 
a wife who could qualify would get a benefit 
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of $17.50. It is estimated that some 400,000 
individuals would have been added to the 
social security benefit rolls by this provision. 

Third. Provision for the payment of a 
child's insurance benefit until the child 
raches age 22, provided the child is attend- 
ing school, including a vocational school, or 
college as a full time student after he reaches 
age 18. It is estimated that some 275,000 
children would have benefited from this 
provision. 

Fourth. Provision for the payment of 
benefits to widows beginning at age 60, at 
their election, with the benefits payable 
to those who claim them before age 62 
actuarially reduced to take account of the 
longer period over which they would be paid. 
In the first full year that this provision 
would have been effective, 1965, it is esti- 
mated that some 180,000 widows would have 
taken advantage of it and made election for 
receipt of benefits between ages 60 and 62. 

Fifth. Provisions for changes in existing 
law with respect to coverage requirements so 
as to expand the coverage of the existing so- 
cial security program in the direction of 
more universal coverage of all individuals: 

(a) Doctors of medicine and interns: Pro- 
vision for repeal of the exclusion in existing 
law with respect to self-employed doctors of 
medicine, and interns, Some 170,000 such 
individuals, who are excluded from cover- 
age under present law, would have been 
brought under the system by this provision. 

(b) Cash tips: Provision to include in the 
definition of wages“ for social security pur- 
poses cash tips received by an employee in 
the course of his employment. This provi- 
sion would have made improved social secu- 
rity protection available for more than 1 
million employees and their familles. 

(e) Policemen and firemen: Provision for 
the removal of the general exclusion in ex- 
isting law relating to the coverage of police- 
men and firemen in retirement systems. 
Coverage would have thus been made avail- 
able in all States to policemen and firemen 
in positions covered under State or local 
government retirement systems—but only 
on the initiative of the State or local govern- 
ment and under the present referendum pro- 
visions. Moreover, policemen and firemen 
could not have been brought under coverage 
as part of a group which included persons in 
positions other than firemen and policemen 
positions, 

(d) Extension of time for election of cov- 
erage: Provision for affording a further op- 
portunity, through 1965, for the election of 
coverage by employees of States and locali- 
ties who had not previously elected coverage 
under the provision permitting specified 
States to cover only those members of a 
retirement system who desire coverage. 

(e) Self-employment income from agri- 
culture: Provision for increasing the maxi- 
mum amount of gross farm income that 
farmers may use in computing covered farm 
self-employment income, under the opera- 
tional reporting method based on gross in- 
come, from $1,800 to $2,400. 

In accordance with established congres- 
sional policy, the bill as passed by the House 
contained financing provisions to support 
the benefit increases and the measure's other 
provisions, and, in addition, it was designed 
to improve the long-range actuarial status of 
the social security trust funds. To accom- 
plish this, the bill provided for an increase 
in the earnings base, which is used for tax 
purposes and in computing benefifs, from 
the present 84,800 to $5,400, effective in 
1965. It also made changes in the tax rate 
schedule of existing law, evening out the 
schedule between 1965 and 1971 (increas- 
ing the rate for some of these years and de- 
creasing it for others), and finally provid- 
ing for an increase in 1971 and thereafter 
from the present 4.625 to 4.8 percent each for 
employees and employers. For the self-em- 
ployed, the 1971 rate would be 7.2 percent as 
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compared to the provision in existing law 
which provides for a rate of 6.9 percent. 

In addition, the bill provided for a reallo- 
Cation of contribution income between the 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
and the disability insurance trust fund. 
This was designed to strengthen the financ- 
ing of the disability insurance program and 
to provide for a more reasonable distribu- 
tion of contribution income between the 
two parts of the social security system. 

The net effect of all the changes made 
by the bill, as passed by the House, would 
have been to improve the actuarial position 
at the old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance. program. The estimated actuarial 
deficit of 0.24 percent of taxable payroll 
for the present system would have been 
reduced to 0.19 percent. 

The Finance Committee reported the bill 
in the Senate with amendments to the 
Provisions of the House bill as well as with 
the addition of other provisions, some of 
Which affected the public assistance titles 
Of the Social Security Act. On the Senate 
floor further amendments were adopted, in- 
Cluding an amendment to provide a system 
of health insurance for the aged under the 
Social security system. The financing pro- 
Visions of the House bill were likewise 
amended on the Senate floor, with the pro- 
Vision of a $5,600 wage base and a tax rate 
Schedule revised upward from the House pro- 
Vision. 

After several days of meetings, the con- 
ference committee was unable to reach agree- 
ment and on October 2, 1964, the committee 
adjourned. Any possible further action on 
the bill was precluded with the adjournment 
of the 88th Congress on the following day. 


V. LEGISLATION RELATING TO THE RENEGOTIATION 
OF DEFENSE CONTRACTS, THE PUBLIC DEBT 
LIMIT, AND MISCELLANEOUS BILLS 


H.R. 6009, by Mr. Mists; Public Law 88- 
30, signed May 29, 1963: This legislation 
Provided a temporary increase in the pub- 
lic debt limit, which in the absence of legis- 
lative enactment would have reverted on 
July 1. 1963, to the permanent ceiling of 
$285 billion. As reported by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, this bill provided a 
Ceiling of $307 billion from the date of 
enactment through June 30, 1963, and of 
$309 billion for the months of July and 
August 1963. In the committee report on 
the bill, it was stated that the extension 
of the temporary ceiling through July and 
August was designed to give the committee 
and the Congress “more time to consider 
the appropriate limitation for the balance 
Of the fiscal year 1964,” and it was also 
Pointed out that “congressional action on 
appropriations can be expected to have 
Progressed to the point where it will be 
Possible to obtain a much clearer picture 
Or probable expenditures for the fiscal year 
1964." The bill was amended by the Senate 
Committee on Finance to extend the $309 
billion temporary ceiling through the en- 

fiscal year 1964, but this amendment 
Was rejected by the Senate and the bill 
Ultimately became law in the form originally 
Teported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 7824, by Mr. Mrs: Public Law 88- 
106, signed August 27, 1963: The purpose of 
this legislation was to extend for an addi- 
tional 3 months, through November 1963, 
the temporary public debt ceiling of $309 
billion. The bill, which was enacted into 
law without amendment, was in accord with 
the recommendation of the administration. 
% committee report on the bill stated that 

very little more was known about the rev- 
enue, expenditure, and debt levels for the 
latter part of the fiscal year 1964 at the pres- 
ent time than was known” in May when the 
earlier bill was enacted, and for that reason 
the temporary ceiling was e for the 
8-month period rather than for the entire 

year. 
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ER. 8864, by Mr. Miius; conference report 
rejected by House and further conference 
requested, August 18, 1964: The purpose of 
this bill was to authorize the procedures re- 
quired in order that the President might 
carry out the obligations of the United States 
under the International Coffee Agreement of 
1962. That agreement has been signed by 
the United States, and the Senate has given 
its advice and consent to ratification. 

The bill would authorize the President to 
require all coffee entering U.S. markets and 
all exports of coffee to be accompanied by a 
certificate of origin or a certificate of re- 
export; to limit imports of coffee from coun- 
tries which have not joined in the agree- 
ment; to require the keeping of certain 
records, statistics, and other information; 
and to take such other action as he may con- 
sider necessary to implement the obligations 
of the United States under the treaty. 

The bill also authorized appropriations 
necessary to carry out the obligations of the 
United States under the treaty. Certain 
obsolete provisions of law would also be 
repealed. 

The Senate passed the bill without change 
in the provisions of the House bill but add- 
ing a new section authorizing and directing 
the President to cause written notice of with- 
drawal from the International Coffee Agree- 
ment under certain circumstances. The 
conference agreement as reflected in the con- 
ference report subsequently filed was re- 
jected by the House, and the bill was sent 
back to conference. No further action was 
taken, s 

H.R. 8969, by Mr. Munis; Public Law 88- 
187, signed November 26, 1963: The purpose 
of this bill, which was enacted into law with- 
out amendment, was to extend the existing 
temporary debt limitation of $309 billion for 
the remainder of fiscal year 1964, and to pro- 
vide an additional $6 billion leeway to be 
available during the year for seasonal varia- 
tions in the receipt of revenues and payment 
of bills owed by the Federal Government. 
The additional $6 billion, however, in the 
absence of further legislation would expire 
on June 29, 1964. The Committee on Ways 
and Means was of the opinion that this leg- 
islation provided the minimum debt limita- 
tion consistent with a policy of sound debt 
Management, and that further restrictions 
on the debt ceiling would have serious im- 
plications for our balance of payments and 
for the sound management of our debt. 

H.R. 10669, by Mr. Mitts; Public Law 88- 
339, signed June 30, 1964: As reported to the 
House by the Committee on Ways and Means 
and enacted into law, the purpose of this 
bill was to extend for 2 years, until June 30, 
1966, the Renegotiation Act of 1951, under 
which the Government is authorized to re- 
capture excessive profits on certain Govern- 
ment contracts and related subcontracts. 
The legislation also provided that the pro- 
visions of the Renegotiation Act would be 
applicable to contracts with the Federal 
Aviation Agency, and related subcontracts, to 
the extent of amounts received or accrued 
by a contractor or subcontractor after June 
30,1964. The Committee on Ways and Means 
was of the opinion that under existing world 
conditions and those reasonably foreseeable, 
the continuation of statutory renegotiation 
is essential in the national interest. The 
vast governmental expenditures made in the 
defense and space areas are often made un- 
der circumstances that make a guarantee 
against excessive profits impossible, regard- 
less of the diligence of procurement officials, 
and renegotiation is needed to eliminate 
such excesses wherever they occur. The 
committee also concluded that substantial 
amounts of material purchased by the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency are sufficiently similar 
to items purchased by other departments 
whose contracts are already subject to re- 
negotiation that a distinction in this. case 
is not justified. 
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HR. 11375, by Mr. Murs, Public Law 
88-327, signed June 29, 1964: This legisla- 
tion proyided a temporary debt limitation of 
$324 billion from the date of enactment 
through fiscal year 1965, to June 30, 1965. 
Under the bill, the permanent statutory debt 
ceiling remains at $285 billion. The provi- 
sions of the bill were in accordance with 
the recommendations of the administration, 
and it was enacted Into law without amend- 
ment. 

S. 1359, by Senator Dovcras; Public Law 
88-58, signed July 8, 1963: The purpose of 
this legislation was to authorize an addi- 
tional Assistant Secretary in the Treasury 
Department. Under prior law, provision was 
made for only three presidentially appointed 
Assistant Secretaries in the Department of 
the Treasury. The Committeé on Ways and 
Means was advised that the limitation to 
three Assistant Secretarles had become a dis- 
tinct administrative handicap in the Treas- 
ury Department, and that authorization of 
one additional Assistant Secretary would 
result in more efficient and expeditious ad- 
ministration within the Department. The 
committee was further advised that enact- 
ment of this bill would result in no addi- 
tional personnel in the Treasury Depart- 
ment and would not result in any additional 
costs to the Government. The bill was re- 
ported unanimously by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and became public law 
without amendment. 


Haystack Radar Facility Will Help Ex- 
plore the Universe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, next 
week there will be held in my district 
the formal dedication of the new joint 
U.S. Air Force and Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Lincoln Laboratory, 
Haystack High-Performance Microwave 
Experimental Facility near Tyngsboro. 

This new supersensitive antenna sys- 
tem, called Haystack after its location 
on Haystack Hill, is designed to perform 
many functions. It is a space communi- 
cations ground terminal. It is a track- 
ing and measurements radar. It is a 
radio telescope. It is a vehicle for eval- 
uation of advance radio and radar tech- 
niques. It can pinpoint space vehicles. 
It can probe the surface of the sun, 
moon, or the planets in our solar system. 
It can help explore the universe. 

I am proud indeed to salute this vital 
facility which will be capable of aiming 
powerful signals into space with great 
precision, and will be able to receive ex- 
ceptionally weak signals from distant 
stellar radio sources. This important 
new installation will add substantially to 
the Nation’s ability to conduct further 
investigations in microwave technology, 
radio physics investigations, and ground- 
based experimental space communica- 
tions programs. 

The Haystack radar will be dedicated 
on October 8 by Gen. Bernard A. 
Schriever, one of the Nation’s most for- 
ward-looking military leaders. 
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Recently General Schriever was hon- 
ored by the Air Force Association for his 
many personal contributions to the suc- 
cess of the U.S. Air Force ballistic mis- 
sile program, which he was called on to 
direct in 1954. He took on a task that 
many people considered impossible and 
accomplished it brilliantly. I am fully 
convinced that our national security to- 
day is due in no small part to the achieve- 
ments of General Schriever and his hard- 
working associates. 

Today General Schriever carries even 
weightier responsibilities. As com- 
mander of the Air Force Systems Com- 
mand he heads up the largest military 
research and development effort in the 
free world. It is his task to insure that 
the United States maintains its leader- 
ship in military technology. 

Because leadership in technology is 
vital to nour national security and sur- 
vival, many of us in the Congress are 
anxious that General Schriever and his 
people have the tools and support they 
need to do the job. Among the most 
critical needs of a vigorous technology 
program are modern laboratory and test 
facilities. General Schriever has ex- 
pressed this fact in a vivid fashion, say- 
ing that technical facilities and the peo- 
ple who operate them are the “lifeblood” 
of his operations. 

The urgent need for these modern 
technical installations is not universally 
appreciated. Nor is there always recog- 
nition of the fact that such advanced 
and complex facilities require consider- 
able time to design, build, and check out. 
The Haystack radar, for example, which 
incorporates a number of very exacting 
and stringent design features, was more 
than 3 years in construction. This long 
leadtime means that facilities have to be 
planned, designed, and built well in ad- 
vance of the specific systems require- 
ments. As General Schriever has stated: 

If facility development is delayed until the 
emergence of an approved and funded system 
that specifically requires it, the facility can- 
not be ready by the time the system re- 
quires its services. 


The history of the past 20 years dem- 
onstrates convincingly that foresight in 
planning and building technical facili- 
ties has paid handsome dividends. Fail- 
ure to look ahead imaginatively to future 
needs, however, could be disastrous. 

For example, it is my understanding 
that the initial request for approximately 
$200 million for construction of techni- 
cal facilities in fiscal year 1965 for the 
Air Force research and development pro- 
gram was subsequently reduced to the 
point that only about $14 million of this 
initial request for needed technical facili- 
ties ever reached the Congress for con- 
sideration. 

Among the facilities that did not reach 
the Congress for review last year were 
two that, in my estimation, deserve spe- 
cial attention. The first is an Aerospace 
Medical Laboratory for study of acceler- 
ation. Specifically, this laboratroy is re- 
quired to study the mechanical stresses 
on human beings during operational and 
emergency conditions in aircraft and 
space vehicles. A laboratory of this kind 
is needed not only for research into Air 
Force systems, but also for extensive 
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support to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration in programs such 
as Geminiand Apollo. Without this new 
facility, acceleration research after 1966 
will be severely hampered. 

The National Academy of Sciences— 
National Research Council Committee on 
Hearing, Bioastronautics, and Biome- 
chanics after obtaining information from 
the Federal Aviation Agency, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, the U.S. Air Force and the De- 
partment of Defense has concluded that 
the proposed Acceleration Laboratory 
“would not constitute an unwarranted 
duplication of any existing facilities or 
any facilities planned for construction 
in the future” and “should satisfy many 
of the research requirements through 
the 1975 period.” 

The second facility is a hypersonic 
true temperature wind tunnel, which is 
required for simulation testing of many 
problems involved in the development of 
lift-type vehicles with both rocket and 
air-breathing engines for space opera- 
tions. Such a facility is essential to the 
development of recoverable boosters, lift- 
ing reentry vehicles, and aerospace 
planes. 

There are a number of strong indica- 
tions that the Soviets are extremely in- 
terested in building a test facility of this 
kind. A significant amount of their re- 
search, as indicated in open literature, 
appears aimed in this direction. We 
would be most unwise to ignore the po- 
tential threat inherent in these actions. 

I sincerely hope that the Congress will 
be given the opportunity to evaluate the 
urgent need for these important facilities 
when the fiscal year 1966 budget is under 
review. 

In the light of the vital contribution 
of technical facilities to our national 
security and in view of General Schrie- 
ver’s well-expressed convictions on the 
important role of these facilities in the 
defense effort, I would like to include as 
part of my remarks his well documented 
article, Technical Facilities for Tomor- 
row’s Spacepower,” which appeared in 
Armed Forces Management magazine for 
August 1963. His views on long-range 
planning for national security require 
now more than ever the serious study and 
consideration they deserve from all 
thinking Americans. 

TECHNICAL FACILITIES FoR TOMORROW'S 

SPACEPOWER 
(By Gen. Bernard A. Schriever, commander, 
Air Force Systems Command) 

The United States is engaged in a tech- 
nological race with the Soviet Union, The 
obvious intention of the Soviets is to achieve 
decisive superiority in military technology. 

Their leaders have proclaimed this goal 
repeatedly and they appear to be channeling 
their national resources effectively toward 
this objective. A number of their achieve- 
ments in space flight not only show con- 
siderable technical ability but also manifest 
a definite potential for future military ap- 
Plications. 

In the face of this technological challenge, 
adequate long-range planning for national 
security must take into account the tech- 
nical facilities that will be needed to de- 
velop tomorrow’s spacepower. This is a 
matter of real urgency, because advanced 
laboratories, wind tunnels, environmental 
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chambers, ranges and associated equipment 
are items with extremely long lead times. 

Today's weapon systems, it should be re- 
membered, have been developed in facilities 
that were conceived in the 1940's and built 
in the 1950's. At that time, they were re- 
garded as very advanced. They involved 
some technical risk and could not be justi- 
fied on the basis of systems of that day. 
However, these same facilities have been in- 
dispensable to the development of weapon 
systems in our inventory today—systems 
which were neither approved nor funded at 
the time the facilities were designed. 

For example, the enginering test cells at 
the Air Force Arnold Engineering Develop- 
ment Center (AEDC), Tenn., were designed 
in 1944-45 to test air-breathing propulsion 
systems. Today, three of the seven cells are 
used exclusively to test rocket motors— 
which were not even part of a U.S. weapon 
system at the time the cells were conceived. 

It took over 4 years of review by a num- 
ber of agencies before the test celis were 
finally approved, authorized, and funded. 
The first cell was partially operational in 
1953, but the total complement did not be- 
come totally operational until 1957—12 years 
after initial steps had been taken for their 
acquisition. 

Had it not been for the forward-looking 
efforts of Dr. Theodore von Karman, and his 
scientific associates, as well as the foresight 
of those who approved construction of these 
test cells, they would not have been available 
even then to support the Nation's space 
efforts. 

Since 1958, these Air Force facilities have 
supported nearly every major missile and 
space program, including USAF’s Atlas. 
Titan, and Minuteman; Army's Pershing and 
Nike; Navy's Polaris; and NASA's Mercury 
and Apollo manned space-flight programs. 

TESTING INDISPENSABLE 


They have been indispensable to instru- 
mented tests, designed to investigate the 
causes of malfunctions, and have repeatedly 
revealed problems not predicted by theoreti- 
cal studies or by sea-level testing. They have 
found design deficiencies which were not re- 
vealed by telemetry data. 

In many cases, this testing obtained data 
which could not have been obtained in any 
other way. In every case, simulated tests 
proved to be significantly cheaper than flight 
tests. 

Vast quantities of new data, as well as 
dramatic savings in time and money, have 
resulted from the use of flight simulation fa- 
cilities. Testing in a controlled environment 
has repeatedly proved more effective and less 
costly than testing by trial and error from 
the launch pad. Controlled tests have been 
invaluable in accurately pinpointing the 
causes of malfunctions in flights. 

For example, when an advanced ICBM 
failed at Cape Canaveral, films of the launch 
indicated the fallure originated in the ve- 
hicle’s base, but telemetry data failed to 
show the cause of the failure. A scale model 
of the missile was constructed and placed in 
an altitude test cell at AEDC. 

When that model was subjected to the 
same conditions at which failure had oc- 
curred, it was determined, through extensive 
instrumentation, that the launch-pad failure 
had been caused by hot exhaust gases re- 
circulating in the base of the missile. This 
same problem was found to be common to 
several advanced missile and booster systems, 
all of which have since received tests in the 
Arnold facilities. 

By enabling research personnel to repro- 
duce the extremely hostile flight environ- 
ment of the upper atmosphere, the altitude 
chambers at Arnold have helped solve a num- 
ber of such puzzling problems. 

In one typical instance, the Arnold facil- 
ities were used to find out why a rocket mo- 
tor had failed in orbit, in spite of a perfect 
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test record at sea-level conditions. When 
the motor was tested under simulated condi- 
tions of actual flight, the causes of failure 
Were readily determined and the necessary 
changes were made. 

Similarly, the altitude chambers have been 
used to test new materials for rocket nozzles 
and to investigate the causes of failure in 
recovery parachutes at extremely high al- 
titudes. - 

One of the factors in the success of the 
X-15 program is the extensive preliminary 
testing under conditions simulating those of 
actual flight. Wind tunnel tests of the X15 
configuration involved the simulation of 
more than 500 different reentry conditions 
and resulted in the accumulation of more 
than 2 million data points. A number of 
design changes, necessary to assure safe re- 
entry, resulted from these tests. 

FACILITIES ARE BROAD 


The test cells at Arncid are only a portion 
of the facilities used by the Air Force for 
the development, testing, and evaluation of 
new systems. 

The Central Inertial Guidance Test Facil- 
ity at Holloman AFB, N. Mex., performs in- 
‘Valuable work in the testing of guidance sys- 
tems. It was here that the Minuteman sled- 
test program was conducted. In the course 
ot the project, three defects were dis- 
covered any one of which could have caused 
the loss of a missile. Necessary corrections 
Were made and the guidance system worked 
Perfectly when the first Minuteman was fired 
at the cape. 

Development of the central inertial guid- 
ance test facility points up one of the chief 
Problems in constructing new research fa- 
Cilities—that of providing instrumentation 
Of sufficient accuracy to gage the equipment 
being tested. This is a continuing problem 
as weapon systems increase in precision and 
reliability. The measuring and evaluating 
devices must always be more precise and 
More reliable. 

It should be evident that modern, up-to- 
date research facilities are essential to the 
Continuing progress of military technology. 
These are the items with the longest lead 
times of any element in the system's acquisi- 
tion cycle. 

Acquisition of a comparatively simple fa- 
cility must start about 4 years before the 
facility is required. A complicated, state-of- 
the-art facility, such as an advanced wind 
tunnel or environmental chamber, may re- 
Quire a lead time of as long as 8 years. A new 
item in the military construction program 
Often requires more than 244 years between 
its initiation and the receipt of funding 
Which permits negotiating for a construction 
Contract. 

The long lead time for acquiring technical 
facilities becomes a major pacing factor in 
the timely acquisition of weapon systems. 
New technical facilities must be conceived on 
the basis of projecting the state-of-the-art 
to anticipate scientific requirements. 

Therefore, they must precede the approval 
and funding of new systems. If facility de- 
velopment is delayed until the emergence of 
an approved and funded system that specif- 
ically requires it, the facility cannot be 
ready by the time the system requires its 
Services. In order to assist in preventing 
Tepeated flight test failures and in developing 
design parameters, the facility must be ready 
When the system enters the development 
Phase. 

To meet its responsibilities for the rapid 
advancement of technology and the develop- 
Ment of new aerospace systems, the Air Force 
urgently needs new technical facilities to 
Support research, development, test and eval- 
Uation missions. In order to insure the 
timely acquisition of these new facilities, 
More effective procedures must be followed. 

USAF has taken several specific steps to 
improve its procedures for facilities acquisi- 
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tion. Recently, the 850A program area was 
established to perform resources planning 
studies and analyses. 

Work in this area includes generalized 
studies to determine facilities requirements 
and requirements trends; analysis of alter- 
nate methods of expanding and modernizing 
technical facilities; and identification and 
validation of future facility requirements. 

MORE ARE NEEDED 

Many of today's research and development 
technical facilities are, themselves, actually 
products of research—and more of them will 
be so in the future. 

In recognition of this fact and in order to 
alleviate the difficulties encountered in es- 
tablishing design criteria, cost, feasibility, 
and other specifications as required, the Air 
Force has established program area 850E, 
“Design Criteria for R. & D. Facilities.” 
Work in this area is a natural follow on to 
work in the 850A program area and includes 
all research, present and future, that con- 
tributes directly to or supports the design 
criteria of a planned R. & D. technical 
facility. 

Facility acquisition procedures have also 
been improved by the fact that, beginning 
with the fiscal year 1964 budget submission, 
technical facilities are treated separately 
from other construction items. 

Purpose of these improvements is to in- 
sure that requests for new research and de- 
velopment facilities will be adequately sup- 
ported by feasibility and cost data. But, in 
addition to these changes in procedures 
which have already been implemented, a 
change in attitude is urgently needed. 

To begin with, the long leadtime required 
for technical facilities must be clearly recog- 
nized and approval procedures should take 
cognizance of this factor. Efforts must be 
made to achieve drastic reduction in lead- 
time—particularly in the long, drawn out 
approval phrase. 

Second, the justification of facilities should 
be based on technical feasibility and design 
criteria rather than on detalled design draw- 
ings and specifications. The design and 
scope of the new facilities should be flexible 
enough to permit changes during the acqui- 
sition cycle to take advantage of new knowl- 
edge and to adapt to changing requirements 
and applications. 

Finally, the importance of economy must 
be considered in justifying new test facili- 
ties. Where adequate environmental test fa- 
cilities are not in existence, new systems have 
to be tested in actual flight. 

This can be a very costly procedure, since 
every failure is likely to involve either the 
destruction of the system or very serious 
damage to it. Where potential failures can 
be identified by simulated flight tests, con- 
siderable savings are possible. 

A recognized element of risk is involved 
in acquiring new facilities, as there is in any 
urgent military program. But, the need for 
technical facilities more than justifies the 
risk involved, in view of the alternatives. A 
decisive Soviet lead in space technology and 
military space power would be disastrous for 
the free world. The United States cannot 
afford to neglect the requirements of tech- 
nological progress. 

The need for improved research and de- 
velopment facilities has been stated at the 
highest Department of Defense levels, In his 
memorandum on inhouse laboratories, dated 
October 14, 1961, Secretary of Defense Robert 
S. McNamara stated: “The Department of 
Defense must insure that these laboratories, 
which constitute one of our greatest assets, 
are properly supported and utilized.” 

Several days later, Dr. Harold Brown, Direc- 
tor of Defense Research and Engineering, 
noted four factors that affect the acquisition 
and retention of leading scientists and engi- 
neers—salary, organization, working environ- 
ment, and physical environment. 
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Since the fall of 1961, a major efort has 
been made to upgrade inhouse competence, 
anda number of improvements have resulted. 
Public Law 87-793, passed by the Congress on 
October 11, 1962, reformed the Federal salary 
structure and incorporated the principle that 
these salaries should be comparable with 
those in private enterprise for the same level 
of work. 

Formation of the Research and Technology 
Division of the Air Force Systems Command, 
on July 26, 1962, was another of these im- 
provements. This step was designed to im- 
prove management procedures for USAF 
laboratories and create a more challenging 
and stimulating working environment, 

But, the problem of improving the physical 
environment still remains to be solved. As 
Secretary Brown has pointed out: “The 
quality of the physical plant is very often 
viewed as a basic method for expression of 
the relative value which central manage- 
ment places upon the local laboratory's col- 
lective efforts. In many cases, the Defense 
laboratories are lagging behind Government- 
supported industrial or university standards.” 

In spite of this recognition of the problem, 
the Air Force has not yet been able to secure 
the modern laboratory facilities it requires 
to attract and stimulate the efforts of the 
highest caliber technical people. 

It is not enough to give a scientist pay and 
recognition. He also needs the tools with 
which to work—and this means R. & D. fa- 
cilities, advanced enough to support in- 
vestigations on the frontiers of knowledge. 
The upgrading of inhouse competence, in 
the final analysis, will be heavily dependent 
on the provision of adequate working facili- 
ties for inhouse scientists and engineers. 

It is clear that Air Force capabilities, dur- 
ing the next 5 to 10 years, are inextricably 
tied to decisions made on research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities today. These de- 
cisions, in large measure, will determine the 
ability of the Air Force to continue to meet 
the responsibilities for national security in 
the space age. 


The Changing Image of the American 
Physician 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OP MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, most of 
us recall with a great deal of affection 
the family doctor of some years ago who 
not only administered to the physical 
needs of the entire family but served as 
a combination arbiter, psychiatrist, 
father confessor, and family friend. 

Circumstances resulting from in- 
creased population, shortage of physi- 
cians, advances in the medical field, and 
specialization have changed the image 
of the doctor in the public mind. 

An article on the “Changing Image of 
the American Physician,” written by M. 
McKendree Boyer, M.D., past president 
of the medical and chirurgical faculty of 
Maryland, and published in the August 
1964 issue of the Maryland State Medi- 
cal Journal, gives an excellent analysis 
of this change and a frank discussion of 
what doctors should do to restore their 
image of dedication and interest in their 
patients: 
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THE CHANGING IMAGE OF THE AMERICAN 
PHYSICIAN 


A most cherished part of our American 
tradition has been the public image of the 
family physician. Much has been written 
and said with affection about the wise old 
family doctor who spent so much time and 
effort in helping his patients overcome their 
personal difficulties as well as their medical 
problems. Because of his nobility of purpose, 
his self sacrificing devotion, and his under- 
standing, he was regarded as a father sub- 
stitute and was often closer to the people 
than their minister, priest, or rabbi. He did 
not complain of the long hours or of the fre- 
quent loss of sleep and the 7-day week. 
He gave unsparingly of his affection, his 
time, his energy, his professional knowledge, 
and his professional skills. 

Like many of you here tonight who had 
physician fathers and can speak with au- 
thority of personal knowledge concerning 
them, my own father was just such a dedi- 
cated physician. He was a self-effacing, 
gracious gentleman with the highest moral 
integrity. He combined his knowledge of 
medicine and his keen understanding of peo- 
ple with a warm and sympathetic personality 
to stimulate the complete confidence of his 
patients. He had utter disregard for per- 
sonal comfort or for financial remuneration. 
The gratitude of an appreciative patient was 
adequate compensation. 

The respect and high esteem with which 
father was held by the people of our com- 
munity and the affection he held for them 
created a most wonderful doctor-patient re- 
lationship. This relationship and the feeling 
of warmth and respect of those around him 
impressed me deeply, and I decided to be- 
come a doctor at an early age. When I had 
completed a 4-year residency in internal 
medicine and was doing postgraduate work 
in Vienna and London, this concept of the 
physician as represented by my father in- 
fluenced me to return home and enter prac- 
tice with him, a decision I have never re- 
gretted. 

One of the greatest sources of personal sat- 
isfaction is to be able to do things to help 
appreciative patients at any time. But to 
have their approval because they know that 
one's professional skill has been instrumen- 
tal in bringing them through serious illness 
and even saving their lives is one of the most 
gratifying of human experiences. 

It is of real concern to me now that the 
public image of the American physician is 
being dimmed or allowed to get out of focus. 
Since World War II there has been an ap- 
parent deterioration in the prestige of and 
the the public respect for the medical pro- 
fession. This has accompanied a change in 
our national socioeconomic philosophy in 
which the pendulum is swinging away from 
old ideals and principles and toward ma- 
terialism. Emphasis is now more on mone- 
tary values, personal conveniences, more 
time for entertainment, fewer working hours, 
and more money to spend while assuming 
less responsibility. Too often there is less 
emphasis on educational training, ability, 
excellence, and achievement. 

Some of the most common charges made 
against doctors as a group are that they are 
becoming more mercenary and that they ap- 
pear to be more interested in promoting 
their own financial and social status than 
they are in the welfare of their patients. 
Critics charge that unnecessary surgery is 
being done, that there is fee splitting, that 
needless X-rays are being taken, that insur- 
ance bills are being padded, and that un- 
necessary referrals are being made, all of 
which increase the cost of medical care to 
the patient. Physicians are accused of not 
wanting to make house calls and of not 
spending enough time with their patients. 
Weekend coverage and night Halls are difil- 
cult to obtain, y if the patient does 
not have a reguiar family doctor. 
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I wish I could say that these charges are 
not true, but there are some instances when 
they aretrue. In spite of the fact that mem- 
bers of the medical profession are most care- 
fully selected and screened upon entering the 
profession, and in spite of the fact that 
physicians are constantly subjected to a 
most rigid set of self-policing controls by 
medical societies and medical staff commit- 
tees of hospitals, there are still a few doctors 
who cannot rise above their human frail- 
ties. Unfortunately, the misconduct of a 
few is too often the basis for condemnation 
of the entire profession. The ethics, stand- 
ards, and principles of the medical profes- 
sion are the highest and most difficult to 
conform to of any profession or group ex- 
cept, perhaps, the clergy. They are, how- 
ever, adhered to by the vast majority of 
doctors, who are just as dedicated, just as 
unselfish, just as hard working, and just as 
interested in their patients as their prede- 
cessors. 

The public should be informed of the 
many effective safeguards used by physicians 
themselves to protect patients from unethi- 
cal practice. County and State medical so- 
ciety committees, such as grievance com- 
mittees, professional conduct committees, 
and mediation committees, review com- 
plaints registered by patients against its 
members and exact penalties against offend- 
ers. Hospital credentials committees pre- 
vent a physiclan or a surgeon from obtaining 
privileges exceeding his abilities: The tissue 


committee in any accredited hospital has 


the authority, upon reviewing all surgical 
operations in that hospital, to recommend 
that privileges be removed from any surgeon 
performing unnecessary surgery. 

The public apparently is not aware that 
much of their present dissatisfaction with 
the medical profession stems from the short- 
age of doctors, especially In the field of gen- 
eral practice. This increase in patient load 
forces an overburdened doctor, no matter how 
conscientious he may be, to reduce the time 
he spends with each patient. He must elim- 
inate any unnecessary personal conversation, 
no matter how pleasant, and pursue his pro- 
fessional questions and examination. In 
many instances, by working twice or even 
more than twice the ordinary 40-hour week, 
physicians still cannot give professional care 
to all who request it. Since a doctor has 
better facilities to care for patients in his 
office or at a hospital than he does in the 
patient’s home, with less time loss, it is only 
natural that he discourages house calls 
whenever it is safe to do so. 

To charge that a doctor's only interest is 
in getting rich is completely unjust. Few 
doctors have ever gotten rich from the prac- 
tice of medicine alone. The average income 
for physicians in this country last year was 
approximately $24,000. This is below the 
income of many businessmen, tradesmen, 
and some public officials whose abilities, 
educational expense, and time spent in at- 
taining these positions have been far less 
than that of the doctor. It Is to be pointed 
out, too, that a doctor of medicine is nearly 
30 years of age when he begins to make his 
own living. The public belief that physician 
costs have skyrocketed over the past 15 or 
20 years is incorrect. The U.S. Department 
of Commerce figures show that the physi- 
cian’s share of the total health care dollar 
dropped from 30 to 24 cents during the period 
1942 to 1962. 

The dimming of the public image of the 
medical profession has started a vicious cycle. 
It influences fewer of our eligible young peo- 
ple to be attracted into the profession, thus 
creating an even more acute shortage of 
family physicians. There is less incentive to 
enter a field where the educational cost is 
extremely heavy, the years of training so 
very long and difficult, the work exacting, 
and when completed face the ever-spiraling 
threat of malpractice suits. 
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To digress a moment, in connection with 
malpractice sults, if a decision made last 
week by a court in Montgomery County is 
allowed to stand, a new precedent will be 
established, and it will have immeasurable 
adverse effects on our profession. The Mary- 
land law has long recognized that doctors 
and hospitals have a duty to render care in 
accordance with the accepted standards of 
medicine as practiced in a given area at the 
time in question. Basis of neglect and 
breach of contract In this case was the sim- 
ple fact of the precipitous birth of a pre- 
mature infant unattended less than 10 min- 
utes after rectal examination revealed a cer- 
vical dilatation of only 1 centimeter. Medi- 
cal testimony, including that of the pathol- 
ogist, established that there was no causal 
relationship between the birth of the infant 
and its death 8 days later. Thankfully, 
the judge concurred and so instructed the 
jury. Despite the unrefuted testimony of 
three physicians of the community, who 
stated that accepted standards of practice 
and care had been met, the jury found for 
the plaintiff. More important to the jury 
than the testimony of the physicians was 
the emotional undercurrent caused by the 
death of the infant and the mother’s sub- 
sequent emotional breakdown. In estab- 
lishing the criteria of what constitutes good 
medical care, are we to follow the accepted 
medical-legal standards of our State or be 
Judged by opinions of lay juries made in 
retrospect and too often swayed by emotional 
appeal? 

It is important to all physicians in this 
State that they know of the program that 
has been developed by the faculty to pro- 
tect its members against unjustified suits. 
Members in good standing are entitled to 
defense by the faculty’s counsel. All suits 
and threats of suits should be reported im- 
mediately. The doctor involved, along with 
his records, appears before a panel of out- 
standing members selected from the par- 
ticular field or specialty in which the alleged 
malpractice occurred. If it is the decision 
of the panel that the defending doctor is 
guilty, settlement is advised. If the charge 
is unjustified, as most of them apparently 
fre, then every effort is made to disprove 
this charge in court. These experts stand 
ready to testify at no expense on behalf of 
the physician charged. 

We have been forced to organize vigorous 
opposition against some members of the 
legal profession who apparently are guided 
more by the possibility of personal financial 
gain rather than the best interest of the 
public when filing malpractice suits. Too 
often in these cases large sums of money are 
awarded the plaintiff by appealing to the 
sympathies of the jury rather than on the 
medical facts. The impression is given that 
by assessing a wealthy insurance company 
the doctor is not hurt and the poor plaintiff 
could certainly use the money. Conse- 
quently, costs of professional liability in- 
surance have soared, and most companies 
have ceased writing such policies. The end 
result has been increased costs to both doctor 
and patient. 

Time does not permit me to enumerate and 
elaborate on the functions and many con- 
tributions made in the public interest by 
our faculty. Our membership should be 
aware of our needs, our problems, and our 
accomplishments, The need for increased 
available funds must be known and met in 
ordet that this vital work be carried on ef- 
fectively, especially in the areas of public 
relations and legislation. With complete 
understanding, a clear and true picture of 
the medical profession can be presented to 
the public. 

The summary, the first and foremost step 
we must take to restore our public image Is 
to see that our own house is kept in order. 
It is the responsibility of every physician 
to see that this is done and to remove from 
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dur ranks those who do not adhere to the 
Tigid high standards of the medical profes- 
sion, 

By restoring our image, we will attract 
more highly qualified young men and women, 
making them aware that the rendering of 
invalable service to their fellow man is the 
Prime motivating factor in the study of 
Medicine, not money or prestige. 

We must study and understand the med- 
ical needs of our population and direct our 
educational programs toward meeting these 
needs. We must promote a more even dis- 
tribution of well trained physicians into all 
areas with emphasis on the small communi- 
tles where medical services are so badly 
needed. 

We must establish better public relations 
with the press and inform the public of the 
problems we face along with our accomplish- 
ments. Make the public aware that there is 
a shortage of physicians and personnel in 
every medical and paramedical field. De- 
spite these odds, the greatest advances in 
Medicine and surgery have been made in this 
country during the past 25 years. Let it be 
known that our country has the best medical 
teaching and research programs in the world. 
The highest grade medical care per dollar 
in the world today is found in the United 
States. Inform the public that the ethics, 
standards, and principles of the medical pro- 
fession are higher today than ever before. 

By striving to provide medical care of the 
highest quality, along with human dignity, 
Warmth, and understanding, by remembering 


our heritage, and respecting and adhering to 


Our ideals and principles, our image will be 
Testored. We as physicians are just as 
dedicated and just as interested in our 
Patients as our predecessors—our task is to 
Prove that this is true. 


Address by Hon. Millard Caldwell, Asso- 
ciated Industries of Florida, Miami, 
Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable Millard Caldwell, who form- 
erly was a Member of this House and is 
Now a member of the Florida Supreme 
Court, recently addressed the Associated 
Industries of Florida. I feel sure that 
Many of his friends in the Congress will 
Profit by reading his views as expressed 
in that speech. As has always been his 
Wont, he lets the chips fall where they 


NOTES ror SPEECH, ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF 
FL onA, Mrami, Fia. 


When I sat down to dictate these com- 
ments I could not escape asking why I had 
let Jack Lee talk me into making another 
Speech. On one side of the ledger I put the 
Pleasure of being with good friends, with 
People of ability, stamina, and what it takes 

make a business success—with the people 
Who will pay the taxes to finance a poverty- 

Utopia and relieve the rest of us of the 
Reed to work for a living. 

On the other side of the ledger I placed 
my disinclination for work, my opposition to 
after-dinner speeches, whether to be made or 
listened to, and the futility involved in 
Punching a feather pillow of little resistance 
and less result. I question whether my ap- 
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pearance here will serve a single useful pur- 
pose. Certainly, I will not be en 8 
and, almost equally certain, what I will say 
will not alter the general policy of the busi- 
ness world of “not rocking the boat” in a 
prosperous sea. 

There appears to be a conviction abroad 
in the land that this Nation of ours is divine- 
ly endowed and, that irrespective of our 
negligent stewardship of its affairs, it will 
continue to be the preeminent power of the 
international world; that our monetary 
stability cannot be shaken by the limitless 
peacetime spending of borrowed money; that 
the Federal Constitution may, with impunity, 
be subverted by the welfare staters and the 
law be supplanted by socialistic drivel; that 
the historic personal and property rights 
should be subordinated to political ex- 
pediency. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
is creating a new and different form of gov- 
ernment on the theory, I suppose, that it is 
better than the one under which the Nation 
became great. The majority of the Court 
appears to believe the American people have 
lost the capacity for self-government—and 
they may be right—it may well be that the 
Black-Douglas cult are the apostles of a new 
day. The fact that I disagree, or that mil- 
lions of American disagree, is beside the 
point—the judges have a right to their 
opinion. 

But I do suggest that if the radical change 
advocated by that Court is to be made in the 
basic government of the Nation, it should 
be done by orderly amendment in the orderly 
manner prescribed by the Constitution. It 
ought not be done by judicial usurpation of 
the power to amend the Constitution and to 
write legislation. 

Even in the face of all the servile accept- 
ance by the people of the encroachments by 
the Court I refuse to believe the hard core 
of American independence has been de- 
stroyed. I recognize the great temptation 
incident to the “I have never had it so good” 
illusion which persuades the majority of 
America to shirk its civic duty, but I feel 
reasonably certain that, when that majority 
suffers a sufficiently swift and hard kick in 
the seat of the pants, it will be roused to 
action—before it’s too late, I hope. 

The old saw that people are funny—that 
human nature passes understanding, must 
have some substance. The American people 
know full well their liberties are being taken, 
one after the other, but they just sit in a 
puddle of civic inertia—the victims of a 
sticky, ceaseless indifference. 

The lawyers, all of whom have taken an 
oath to support and defend the Constitu- 
tion, know without question the Supreme 
Court is destroying that Constitution and 
ignoring the basic principles around which 
our system of justice has evolved. They 
know full well that without a constitution 
and the basic law it represents, the lawyers’ 
place in the scheme of things will be rele- 
gated to the insignificance they enjoy in 
Russia. But the lawyers and the bar asso- 
ciations won't move—they merely hope it 
can’t happen here. 

I can understand how the lawyers and the 
judges are unhappy in finding their con- 
victions in conflict. As students they were 
taught the accurate construction of the law 
and the Constitution is to be found in the 
decisions of the US. Supreme Court. As 
lawyers they have advised their clients and 
conducted their litigation on the basis of 
the opinions of that Court. But, also, they 
were taught the whole structure of our Gov- 
ernment is founded upon the Federal Con- 
stitution—that without a constitution and 
without obedience to that Constitution by 
the citizens, by the public officials and the 
judiciary they cannot hope for the liberties 
incident to a republic. 

Lawyers have the instinctive urge to speak 
of the Supreme Court with confidence but 
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when they note that Court's encroachment 
upon the clear intent of the Constitution, 
knowing that such encroachments imperil 
the future of the Nation and the whole con- 
cept of democracy, their complacency must 
be disturbed. 

As for myself, I have resolved the conflict 
with the conclusion that the courts are not 
sacrosanct—that if they are to be respected 
they must earn respect. I take the position 
that the lawyer and the judge may with 
propriety discuss the philosophy of any court 
and may agree or disagree. Further, that if 
the lawyer observes on by any 
court upon the constitutional rights of the 
people, he not only may—he should express 
his concern. 

My position is bolstered by no less an 
authority than Mr. Justice Brewer of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. He said: 

“It is a mistake to suppose that the Su- 
preme Court is either honored or helped by 
being spoken of as beyond criticism. On the 
contrary, the life and character of its jus- 
tices should be the objects of constant 
watchfulness by ull, and its judgment sub- 
ject to the freest criticlsm. The time is past 
in the history of the world when any living 
man or body of men can be set on a pedestal 
and decorated with a halo.” 

The necessity to speak with bald frank- 
ness imposes an onerous responsibility be- 
cause I must tell you that the Supreme 
Court, not subject to election by the people, 
nor to their will, there for life, has tor- 
tured the plain language of the Constitu- 
tion and, to that extent, has destroyed the 
rule of law and substituted, in its stead, the 
rule of man. 

The preachers know that with all of its 
faults, this country is the one place on the 
face of the earth where religion is free— 
where they may preach the Gospel as they 
believe it. They know that in those coun- 
tries where constitutional government has 
been destroyed, the preachers have been 
swept under the rug—and religion has to 
be bootlegged—they can’t preach the Gos- 
pel—they can't meddle with politics, they 
can't stir the caldrons of class and racial 
hates. Knowing all this and ignoring the 
consequences, many of them permit the 
World Council of Churches to lead them on 
a course which must result in the dismem- 
berment of the constitutional safeguards 
which permit their freedom of action, It 
seems to me that commonsense would 
prompt them to ask how Men of the Cloth 
fared under Hitler and Mussolini and 
Stalin—how the shepherds without flocks 
are faring under Khrushchev. 

The college people know history—or, at 
least, they are supposed to. They must know 
that their revered “academic freedom” is 
possible only under a constitutional form 
of government—they must know that the 
right to teach as they believe is possible 
only under a constitutional guarantee of 
free speech. It is inescapable that by teach- 
ing the Constitution is outmoded, archaic 
and subject to change by a court, by teach- 
ing the right of man to defy the law, they 
are asking for the iron-bound control of 
education which prevails in the Communist 
world. The college presidents and teachers 
who believe the American form of govern- 
ment are hard pressed by their left-liberal 
associates and are too often unwilling to 
run the risk of being called conservative or 
of being tarred with the stick of patriotism. 
The more intellectually honest of the col- 
lege people, perhaps a majority, must be 
aware of the risks they are running—it is un- 
fortunate they are strangely silent. 

Creditable evidence to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the businessman in not really 
stupid. He is educated, traveled, and com- 
petent. More than most he is of sound 
judgment and practical. He knows that an 
economy which has bypassed the fundamen- 
tal law of supply and demand is headed for 
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quicksand. He knows the dangers of in- 
lation and he experiences dally the med- 
dling of governmental bureaus. He has 
been told what has happened to private 
business in collectivist nations and he is 
convinced that only under a constitutional 
government can he pass on to his children 
a solvent commercial enterprise. 

Well, I ask you, if he knows all those 
things why does he tolerate the destruction 
of the Federal Constitution? Is he intimi- 
dated by internal revenue, the antitrust divi- 
sion or the civil rights gestapo? Is he pol- 
ishing the apple in the hope of some reward? 
I am not sure about the answers—all I can 
do Is tell you again that unless you restab- 
lish constitutional government in America 
the do-gooders will bury you. 

Before I go further, I must warn you that 
what I have to say here today is not to be 
taken as indicating my views on the coming 
general election. However strongly I may 
feel about some of the political questions 
with which we are confronted, I, as a judge, 
am in no position to engage in party poli- 
tics. My concern—my sole concern here to- 
day, is for the Federal Constitution and my 
complaint is against the pitiful acquiescence 
of the business world in the destruction of 
that. Constitution—under both parties and 
with the responsibility about equally divided. 

It's time to make a choice between the 
form of government as conceived by those 
who captured our freedoms from Great 
Britain in the Revolution and another form 
of government, a centralization, advocated by 
the left dealers. The differences are as wide 
apart as the poles, as black is from white, as 
freedom is from slavery, as socialism is from 
capitalism. 

The choice we face ts not particularly com- 
plex but the need for making the choice is 
imperative because, whether this Nation is 
to be governed by the rule of law, under the 
Constitution, or the rule of man, unfettered 
by restraint, constitutes the most vital prob- 
lem of our time. 

An intelligent decision requires, first, that 
‘we understand the purpose of and the need 
for the Constitution; and, second, that the 
Constitution, in itself, represents the differ- 
ence between a Republic and a despotism. 

The only difference between slavery in 
Russia and liberty in America is that, until 
the recent past at least, we have been gov- 
erned hy law whereas, in Russia, the people 
are governed by men. And that is so, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Russian con- 
stitution is much like our own—it provides 
for equal rights for citizens of all races, for 
separation of church and state, for freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, and freedom 
of assembly. Russia is a prime example of 
what can happen to a nation when cen- 
tralized power is substituted for constitu- 
tional safeguards. N 

The Supreme Court, exhibiting its con- 
tempt for the Constitution, asserting its 
power to overrule long- recognized constitu- 
tional principles and reading into the Con- 
stitution new and alien ideas, has spawned 
mistrust. 

But there's nothing strange about the 
Court's grasp for power—it is a perfectly 
human, understandable trait. Many, per- 
haps most, of us are prone to listen to the 
slren's song of the Great I Am. 

It’s not beyond the realm of understand- 
ing that a court, in the glow of an illusion 
of omnipotence and being impatient of com- 
petition, would be inclined to abolish God 
on the theory that there’s no such phenom- 
ena as two omnipotent forces. In that re- 
spect you may wish to remember that Wil- 
lam Penn told his people if they would not 
be governed by God they would be governed 
by tyrants, 

Several years ago the conference of chief 
Justices of the several States, by formal res- 
olution, urged the Supreme Court, as it de- 
termines questions touching the powers re- 
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served to the States, to exercise the greatest 
of all Judicial powers—the power of judicial 
self-restraint—and to the differ- 
ence between that which the Constitution 
may prescribe and that which a majority of 
the Supreme Court may deem desirable. I 
am told that, when the resolution was re- 
ported, the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States walked out of the 
meeting and resigned from the American Bar 
Association. 

That the Supreme Court has consciously 
set about rewriting the laws is apparent in 
the language of the justices themselves, 
Time after time members of that court have 
pinpointed the abuses perpetrated by the 
majority. In the Baker v. Carr case one dis- 
senter said the majority opinion was [A] 
massive repudiation of the experience of our 
whole past in asserting destructively novel 
Judicial powers.“ 

In the Arizona v. California water case a 
dissenting Justice said the majority of the 
Court granted “the Federal bureaucracy a 
power and command over water rights in the 
17 Western States that it never has had, 
that It always wanted, that it could never 
persuade Congress to grant, and that this 
Court up to now has consistently refused to 
recognize,“ that “the present case * * * will, 
I think, be marked as the baldest attempt 
by judges of modern times to spin their own 
philosophy into the fabric of the law * * *." 

In the reapportionment case Mr. Justice 
Harlan said: “This decision involves the 
Court amending the Constitution. If the 
time comes when this Court is looked upon 
by the Court itself as the repository of all 
reforms, I think the seeds of trouble are 
being sown for this institution.” 

The examples are manifold—I'll not take 
the time to elaborate—I’ve made my point. 

In another line of many cases the Supreme 
Court has risen above the Constitution and 
usurped the powers reserved to the States, 
Just by way of reference I call your attention 
to the Slochower case, where the Supreme 
Court invaded the State of New York and 
prevented the separation from the public 
school system of a man accused of com- 
munism; the Brown case, in which the 
Court reversed some 60-odd Supreme Court 
decisions to the contrary, and, without 
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usurped the State function of managing the 
public schools; the Schware and Konigsberg 
cases wherein the Supreme Court deprived 
State bar examining boards of the right to 
reject a candidate for fitness and held it was 
unconstitutional for a State to find that 
membership in the Communist Party dis- 
qualified the applicant for a license to prac- 
tice law. 

Well, you may ask, what should we do 
about all this? 

There's one answer—one decision for all— 
the liberal, the conservative, and even the 
neuter moderate. Save the Constitution. 

As we look at the broad picture and assess 
the perils and pitfalls which must be avoided 
if America’s place in the world is preserved, 
our confidence is shaken by grave questions. 
The problems, both domestic and foreign, 
constitute a formidable catalog. They reflect 
the indifference of America's citizenry plus 
the alarming ineptitude of its public officials. 

Our international troubles go back to the 
summit meetings of World War II, the awful 
mistake of holding back our forces and per- 
mitting Russia to take Berlin, our practical 
surrender in Korea, our med with the 
colonies of our allies, the inexcusable blunder 
of Cuba and our lack of direction generally. 
It all adds up to a trembling knuckling under 
to the Communists and a consequent build- 
ing up of the Communist force which is dedi- 
cated to our destruction, 

At home, under both parties, our conduct 
of public affairs has been equally lacking in 
the forthright and courageous qualities so 
essential to the national security. The bi- 
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partisan derogation of integrity in public 
affairs, the letdown from steadfast observ- 
ance of virtue, thrift and common honesty 
as standards of conduct, have all served to 
weaken the fabric of the Nation. Patriotism 
has become a dirty word—individual respon- 
sibility has been swapped for governmental 
handouts. ` 

But, overshadowing all else, is the subrer- 
sion of the Constitution and the substituting 
of rule by whimsical judges for the rule of 
law. 

These weaknesscs have cropped up in the 
histories of other nations and have uniformly 
entalled catastrophy. The long list of casual- 
ties begins with Egypt and Greece and 
Rome—the last name on the lst, unless we 
revise our thinking, will be that of the United 
States. 

There is no real reason why we cannot re- 
constitute sound government, reassert our 
dominance of world affairs and recover the 
ground we have lost. We are, in fact, the 
architects of the future and can build for 
strength or destruction, as we please. 

Perhaps the worst evil of all, our most 
insidious disease, is the presently popular 
role of the moderate. I am not greatly 
disturbed by the extreme left liberal orga- 
nizations, such es the ADA, or the extreme 
rightwing organizations, such as the Birch 
Soclety—the truly dangerous element is com- 
posed of the moderates, characterized by the 
Cincinnati Enquirer as “faceless, gutless, de- 
void of a sound sense of history and judg- 
ment, and not too far right of Gus Hall. 
This ‘moderate’ is the most dangerous 
figure in American politics since the turn of 
the century. He has wasted away the blood 
and expense of two world wars we won, and 
a limited war we refuscd to win. Presently 
he is ushering in a new form of nonwar, 
in which we have no hope of ultimate vic- 
tory, but in which our defeats will come in 
each installment. Easy, that is, for those 
who aren't sacrificed on the altar of ex- 
pediency and shipped home unheralded in 
GI coffins.” 

Pericles and Socrates both foresaw that the 
indifference of its citizens would spell dis- 
aster for ancient Greece. Pericles said the 
businessman who took no interest. in poli- 
tics had no business, 

We are fast becoming a collectivist society 
through usurpation by the Supreme Court 
of the power to rewrite the Constitution and 
to legislate judicially. That Court, the third 
department of government, never the choice 
of the voters, has by judicial flat constituted 
itself the extrajudicial arbiter of our social, 
business, educational, and religious life. 

A bad congressional enactment can always 
be replealed or amended by the co 
The people, the citizens of America elect the 
Congress and can guide its actions. But the 
judicial Icgislation is subject only to the 
whim of five judges—judges not selected by 
the people—judges not answerable to the 
people. 

As an example, the Congress, both Demo- 
crats and Republicans, passed the civil rights 
bill, an obviously blatant, unconstitutional 
appeal for votes. Under normal conditions 
the country could depend upon an impartial 
Supreme Court to subject such charlatanism 
to the rigid test of validity under the Con- 
stitution. But these are not normal con- 
ditions—your lawyer can tell you what the 
Court said yesterday—but he can't even 
guess what, tomorrow, the Court will say the 
Constitution means. 

Judicial freewheeling is the proximate re- 
sult of failure, on the part of the public, 
to understand the purpose ench of the three 
branches of government was designed to 
serve. The man on the street is not dis- 
posed to complaint when the Court expro- 
printes the power to legislate because, in all 
probability, he does not know the legislative 
function belongs solely to the Congress. 
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Well, let’s ask again, What should we do? 
I suggest, as a first step, we should press the 
Members of Congress to read the oath of 
office in which they promised to protect and 
defend the Constitution and, pursuant to 
that oath, to reassert the powers of the Con- 
gress to do its own legislating, to exercise 
its constitutional authority to curb usurpa- 
tion of the Supreme Court and to fix limits 
beyond which that Court may not go. 

That is what I would do if I were an ADA 
pink—and it’s what I would do if I were a 
cast iron conservative. As a liberal I would 
remember that the classic method of stamp- 
ing out liberalism is to substitute the rule 
of man for the law—I would remember that 
the demogogs have always promised more 
liberality—and always preferred fast action 
by executive or judicial decree over the 
sound processes of the law. As a liberal I 
would demand a poverty-free existence un- 
der the law—not by invalid decree, I would 
understand that when the President or the 
Supreme Court usurps the power to give me 
something to which, under the law, I am not 
entitled, the President or the Court can, with 
equal ease, when I have lost my popularity 
as a cause or I am no longer needed in the 
ballot box, usurp the power to take from me 
that to which I am entitled. 

II I were one of those unhappy with my 
race I would do all within my power to pull 
down distinction and level off all differ- 
ences—but I would do these things under 
established law. I would remember how, in 
other countries, where constitutional safe- 

were abolished, minorities were 
cooked in the gas ovens or deep frozen in 
Siberia. 

But if I were a Communist, I would un- 
derstand that my hope to take over America 
Tests in the premise that constitutional gov- 
ernment can be destroyed; that the way to 
undermine the Constitution is to help per- 
suade the President to issue illegal Execu- 
tive orders, all in the name of humanity; 
persuade the Supreme Court to ignore con- 
stitutional restrictions, in the name of 
Modernity; persuade the do-gooders to 
demonstrate and create strife and, in every 
way possible, to debunk and belittle the 
Principles upon which the country grew and 
prospered and became the first Nation of the 
earth. 

So long as we can save the Constitution 
and retain the right to elect the Congress 
and the President, the conservatives and lib- 
erals can live with wisdom and folly, fru- 
ality and waste, pinks and meddling 
politicians. 

But we cannot exist as a free people nor 
our Nation as a republic without a constitu- 
tion, observed in fact and not in the breach. 
Whatever we do, whether we be liberal or 
conservative, we must honor the law of self- 
Preservation; we must protect the Consti- 
tution and, in doing so, the freedoms of 
Speech, thought, and religion. 

George Washington, in his Farewell Ad- 
dress, warned against usurpation. Fifty 
Years later Lord Macauley warned America it 
Would be ravaged by its own institutions. 
Lincoln warned the people of the dangers 
of judicial usurpation, 

Our forbears started from nothing and 
fought on hope, a hope for liberty and sepa- 
Tation from corrupt oppression. They won 
the war and left to us the heritage of inde- 
Pendence. Our prayer, assuming it is still 
Permissible to pray, is for the strength to de- 
tend that heritage from the strange and 
borrowed ideologies of the ruthless believers 
in centralization who, by fortuitous circum- 
Stance, are strongly entrenched. 

And then, in conclusion, just remember 
the words attributed to Edmund Burke, spo- 
ken nearly 200 years ago: “The only thing 
necessary for the triumph of evil is for good 
men to do nothing.” 
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Hasty Defense Cuts Indefensible 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
stressed many times in this body the 
urgency of efficiency, economy, and ac- 
countability in conducting the affairs of 
this Government. 

The application of principles of econ- 
omy and efficient management to gov- 
ernmental affairs must not only be of 
great concern to Members of Congress, 
but the achievement of this worthy ob- 
jective must be our constant goal. 

It is for us to recognize that our econ- 
omy, free enterprise system, and other 
free institutions, including our great na- 
tional defense, are moving through a pe- 
riod of great, unprecedented change. 
We must keep pace with national growth 
and the urgent need for national devel- 
opment at every level which confronts us 
today. 

This means that we must give our at- 
tention, not only to maintaining and, 
where necessary, extending the vital 
services of this Government, but wisely 
and prudently bringing them into play as 
an instrument for furthering the sound 
progress and advancement of the econ- 
omy and the Nation and the well-being 
and happiness of the people. 

At the same time, it is up to us as rep- 
resentatives of the American people, 
charged with providing for the national 
defense and security of this great Na- 
tion, to realize that we cannot practice 
indiscriminate, meat-ax economy at the 
expense of our national safety and secu- 
rity. We must not hamper, impair, or 
handcuff our powerful armed services, 
upon which we must depend to preserve 
our security and carry out our commit- 
ments to freedom. 

Such a course would not only be ill- 
considered economy, but it could well 
have disastrous results, because we are 
living in a very dangerous world, and 
must be prepared and equipped at all 
times to meet every and any contingency 
or emergency that develops as the result 
of Communist aggression, subversion, or 
any other type of threat that would im- 
per this Nation and the American peo- 
ple. 

I am irrevocably committed to the 
cause of peace, to the rule òf law, and to 
the settling of conflicts and disputes be- 
tween nations through the instrumen- 
talities of civilization, through justiciable 
agencies and methods, through rational 
arguments and persuasions carried out 
under the principles of abstract and ap- 
plied justice. 

Until we can live in a world organized 
for peace on the basis of the rule of law, 
which we all hope for and strive for, it 
is necessary for us to maintain striking 
and defensive forces to protect this Na- 
tion. Until such time as we can manage 
through our own good efforts, our good 
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will toward others, our understanding of 
the problems of others and every meas- 
ure of wholehearted international coop- 
eration we and other free nations can 
apply, to reduce or limit armaments and 
to control thermonuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes rather than for force 
and destruction, it is of course, neces- 
sary for us to make certain that we will 
remain strong in every sense, militarily, 
economically and spiritually, since, un- 
til others join in our quest for universal 
Peace, that deterrent is the best way we 
can defend and protect our security and 
our democratic institutions and the in- 
tegrity, strength and greatness of our 
country. 

Let us, therefore, be resolved never to 
practice te economy at the 
expense of our armed services and our 
national strength and defense. The 
problem of achieving and maintaining a 
balanced national strength in all cate- 
gories is an extremely difficult one which 
cannot be left to snap judgments or pre- 
cipitate action. 

Such a program must be carefully 
thought out and carefully carried out 
and that is what we have been doing in 
this Congress with the results that are 
well known to all of us. For, if it were 
not for our overwhelming strength, which 
is the great deterrent to war and aggres- 
sion, can any man doubt that commu- 
nism would be threatening this Nation 
and even more of the world than it is 
threatening at present? 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, let us 
intensify our efforts to maintain our na- 
tional strength at satisfactory, efficient 
and adequate levels. 

Until communism ceases its forays 
against peace, let us continue to mount 
the strongest, most powerful defense sys- 
tem in the world, because this is the way 
to security, and it is the best, if not 
the only, present way, to peace, and I 
think that fact is becoming increasingly 
clear to the leaders of the Communist 
world who appear to be coming more and 
more to the conviction that competition 
with the free world in terms of arma- 
ment and armed strength is both a futil- 
ity and a waste of time and money and 
a sure way in the end of weakening their 
own faltering systems. Perhaps this will 
bring us hope for real cooperation for 


peace. 

I urge, therefore, Mr. Speaker, the 
continuance of a strong, national de- 
fense policy which will maintain our na- 
tional strength across the board and 
maintain our armed services at highest 
point of efficiency and adaptation to 
modern developments in science and in- 
dustry, that will command for us the 
respect of potential adversaries, wher- 
ever and whoever they may be. 

While advanced forms of missilery are 
increasingly playing their part in our 
defense system we would make a great 
mistake, in my judgment, at this time, 
not to recognize the need for a well- 
equipped, completely modern Air Force, 
implemented with manned aircraft of 
various necessary types, range, and pow- 
er; also a mobile, mechanized, modern 
Army, equipped with latest weapons, and 
& powerful, up-to-date Navy, able to 
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cover the high seas with every compo- 
nent necessary to defend the coasts and 
protect the interests of the Nation at 
home and abroad. 

One of the great contributions, per- 
haps the greatest contribution of our re- 
tiring, great distinguished chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee, 
the able, patriotic, beloved gentleman 
from Georgia, the Honorable CARL VIN- 
son, has been his keen recognition of the 
probl of defense and his untiring, 
brilliant work in moving doggedly to- 
ward the goals he has urged and 
achieved of providing adequate national 
defense. These efforts, if they stood 
alone in a long, luminous career of great 
achievement, command our deepest 
gratitude. 

Our present state of readiness and 
power, which is due in such large meas- 
ure to this great American, will long re- 
main the greatest tribute that can be 
paid him, and it behooves all of us to 
take inspiration from the stirring exam- 
ple of this fearless, farsighted Ameri- 
can, and devote ourselves in a truly ded- 
icated spirit, as he has done, to the main- 
tenance and improvement of our na- 
tional strength on land, sea, and in the 
air, and in space as well as in economic, 
social, cultural, and spiritual areas which 
have always been so important to this 
Nation, and never have been more im- 
portant than they are today. 

The point, Mr. Speaker, is that at this 
crucial time we must work for a truly 
balanced national defense and avoid the 
extremism of some present programs of 
hasty, ill-considered, defense cuts that 
are dispersing our know-how and weak- 
ening our overall defensive and offensive 
posture 


I have been greatly disturbed about 
many of the defense cuts in the armed 
services, starting with some in my own 
district and area, and extending all over 
the world that seemed to me to be well- 
intentioned, but accomplished in a very 
hasty manner without first giving proper 
notice of intention to our congressional 
committees and the Congress. 

It has been said by the able, distin- 
guished Secretary of Defense that there 
are some 6,000 or 8,000 installations in 
our defense setup and that “every one 
of them is in jeopardy.” I take it that 
this statement was meant to pinpoint, 
and perhaps even to dramatize, the zeal 
for economy and streamlined efficiency 
that moves high officials of the Defense 
Department these days. But I think, 
with utmost respect to those officials, 
that before any extreme, fundamental 
cuts are made, or indeed any policy look- 
ing toward basic curtailment and major 
realinement of our defense system is 
undertaken, Congress should be both ad- 
vised and given the opportunity to assent 
to or dissent from reductions and 
changes proposed. 

There are many in Congress, who, by 
reason of long years of service and ex- 
perience in defense matters, are in a 
position to contribute valuable knowledge 
and informed viewpoints to proposed 
changes in the national defense, and 
who, in addition, under the Constitution, 
like other Members of the Congress, have 
primary responsibility under our sys- 
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tem of government for providing and 
maintaining truly adequate defenses and 
striking forces for the country. 

It is quite natural, therefore, under 
these circumstances that there should 
be considerable,. widespread dissatisfac- 
tion and disapproval concerning certain 
proposed defense cuts and the manner 
in which they have been handled, as well 
as reported, sweeping changes yet to 
come. 

There are also sharp differences of 
opinion in well-informed channels over 
new weapons and weapon systems and 
the speed, and lack of speed, which have 
been utilized administratively to provide 
them, or to discontinue them. 

I do not believe that the defense of this 
country should be made subject to ill- 
considered, political argumentation, but 
I do believe that in matters of military 
development, whether conventional or 
nuclear, whether ground, sea, air, or 
space is involved, the judgment and opin- 
ions of the great body of military expert- 
ness and experience t we have in the 
Congress and in the Nation should not 
lightly be brushed aside by administra- 
tive executive department officials, how- 
ever highly placed. 

If it is desirable, as I believe it is, to 
streamline the lopsided, overweighted 
complex of layer upon layer of bureauc- 
racy in the Pentagon, that work should 
be done, the sooner the better, and it 
should be done only with congressional 
knowledge, approval, and collaboration. 

Very serious questions have been raised 
concerning the strength and efficiency 


of our Defense Department under new 


proposals. 
Serious charges have been made that 


we are lacking in vital strategic areas, 


that research and development has been 
impeded, that advanced systems have 
been unwarrantedly delayed. 

How much have they been delayed? 
To what extent have vital programs been 
cancelled, or toned down, largely or prin- 
cipally to save money? 

Whether our overall, military and re- 
lated space systems are proceeding on 
schedule? 

Whether proposed new types of 
manned aircraft, authorized and appro- 
priated for by the Congress are going 
according to schedule, or have been hind- 
ered for any reason? 

Whether our military procurement 
procedures are following the law as laid 
down by the Congress, or are being color- 
ably administered without adherence to 
clear, legal requirements, or other for- 
malities, intended and provided by law? 

Whether current cuts are injuring our 
overall defense potential? Whether these 


cuts are moving too far and too deep, 


and dispensing with valuable, technical 
skills that are urgently needed in the 
defense system and the economy? 

These are questions that the Con- 
gress must consider and promptly try 
to answer. Many of us want to know 
where we stand on the new, strike re- 
connaissance bomber, and our anti- 
satellite systems, our over-the- horizon 
radar, our Nike X. antiballistic missile, 
our attack naval aircraft and other pro- 
grams. 

Many would like to know, too, in the 
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light of what is going on in Vietnam, 
why there has been such a delay in pro- 
viding suitable airworthy aircraft in 
sufficient numbers for that exasperating 
operation, and what real conditions are 
today regarding the quality and techni- 
cal efficiency of the planes that American 
boys are using in this strangest of all 
wars in which many have given their 
lives. 

Congress would like to know, I think, 
how refinements of the Nike-Zeus system 
and the aircraft Thor rocket are working 
out. 

I think the question is not so much 
what our strength is now in terms of 
military power and potential for the 
next several years. The real question 
is whether we are maintaining our pro- 
gram in research and development of 
new concepts and ideas in weapon sys- 
tems, in communications, in manned air- 
craft, and in the phasing of these ad- 
vances efficiently and effectively into our 
armed services. 

Obviously, it is not an answer to any 
of these questions to raise them and 
take no further action. The times and 
the climatic movements of history are 
too grave for that. 

The Congress and the American peo- 
‘ple are entitled to have concrete satis- 
factory answers to all questions of our 
defenses. We normally would not expect 
voluntarily to get them in entirety from 
administrative officials. We can get 
them best and for the most part in the 
course of appropriate inquiry and hear- 
‘ings by the committees of Congress 
charged. with responsibility for the 
proper defense of the United States. 

As in other areas, questions of this 
type and gravity should be examined 
by the Congress in collaboration with 
representatives of the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Commander in Chief, and 
I personally believe that one of the com- 
pelling tasks of the next session of Con- 
gress should be to give all these questions 
of the national strategic, tactical, logis- 
tical, operational, organizational, and 
procuremental and the rest, closest at- 
tention. 

To my mind, only a very careful exam- 
ination of our complete defense and mil- 
itary posture would suffice to let Con- 
gress and the American people know 


where we stand, what we are doing, and 


the reasons therefor. 

A study of policy and its implementa- 
tion and any inadequacies that appear or 
shortcomings that may exist—manpow- 
er, hardware, equipment, production, and 
procurement. 

In this connection we should not un- 
derestimate either the intelligence, the 
intellectual potential or the progress that 
other nations have made in this and 
other important fields, and I make spe- 
cific and special reference to the prog- 
ress which Russia has made. 

We should take judicial notice of the 
fact that the security of this country 
and the world, our safety, future well- 
being and welfare might well depend up- 
on some scientific breakthrough that is 
accomplished in the next few years. 

If any potential enemy should accom- 
plish this breakthrough, it might well 
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overnight outmode our entire defense 
structure and its related supports and 
leave us virtually at the mercy of those 
who are working for the destruction of 
our political and economic systems, as 
well as our liberties. 

For one, I do not believe that we can 
afford to temporize with this type of sit- 
uation, and I think we must move to 
make as sure as we reasonably can, that 
everything is being done, that can be 
done, to keep our defense system and our 
Nation strong and powerful in every 
sense and thoroughly competitive in sci- 
entific research and development as in 
other matters, so as to insure as best 
we can under the circumstances that this 
Nation will not be left in the lurch in the 
field of scientific inquiry and progress or 
in the implementation of a truly ade- 
quate national defense, because, until 
world conditions and the attitude of the 
Communist world make it possible for us 
to agree upon disarmament, control of 
nuclear and thermonuclear energy, and 
set up a true rule of law under judicial 
institutions in this world and establish 
wholehearted cooperation for peace and 
betterment, rather than destruction, this 
Nation must be prepared, and must con- 
tinue to prepare itself better, to meet 
every eventuality, every contingency, 
every challenge, that involves the secu- 
rity, safety and freedom of our shores 
and our people and our friends and allies 
of the free world. 

In a word, we cannot gamble, in terms 
of ill-advised economy of dangerous risks 
with the security and freedom of the 
country and I hope and urge that the 
Department of Defense will desist from 
doing so in the interest of our defense- 
supporting economy and our own safety. 


James C. Auchincloss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great rewards of serving as a 
Member of the Congress of the United 
States is the privilege of being associated 
with men who have dedicated their lives 
and abilities to the service of the Nation. 
Such a man is James C. AUCHINCLOss, 
who, to the detriment of the Congress 
and the Nation, has decided not to seek 
Teelection to the congressional seat 
which he has occupied for 22 years. 

I have become well acquainted with 
Jim AvcHINcLoss during our years of 
Service together—particularly in our 
joint efforts on the Committee on Public 
Works, of which he has been ranking 
minority member for the past 6 years. 
I have always had great respect for his 
ability and for him as an individual, and 
am proud to be able to count him as a 
friend. 

He always contributed a thorough 
knowledge of the subject at hand and a 
keen awareness of the immediate impact 
and ultimate effect of each legislative 
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proposal. And he did this with an affa- 
bility and ready wit which relieved ten- 
sions and created harmony and under- 
standing when this was most needed. 

No single word can best describe the 
abilities and character of JIM AUCHIN- 
cLoss, but outstanding was his integrity, 
and he fought for his beliefs, strongly 
and effectively. Never was I in doubt as 
to his position, nor that he deeply and 
sincerely expressed his convictions. 

The many coworkers and numerous 
friends of Int AUcHINCLOss will all miss 
him, but all of us sincerely hope that the 
fruits of his life-long activities in behalf 
of others will return to him many years 
of retirement filled with satisfaction as 
he considers the past and much content- 
ment as he contemplates the future. 


James C. Auchincloss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great men of Congress will retire in 
January. I speak of the distinguished 
Congressman from New Jersey, JAMES 
AUCHINCLOsS,~ known affectionately as 
Jim to his many Republican and Demo- 
cratic friends. His presence in this 
Chamber over the past 22 years has 
added much to the stature and integrity 
of what it means to be called Congress- 
man. His tireless and dedicated service 
as a Member of Congress has contributed 
much to the legislation passed by it. 

A man of diverse interests, JIM was a 
soldier, businessman, stockbroker, dep- 
uty police commissioner, city council- 
man, and mayor before he entered the 
Congress in 1943. He was a member of 
the New York Stock Exchange and served 
on its board of directors for 18 years. 
Partially as a result of these past experi- 
ences, Int was truly a representative of 
the people. He knew well what the prac- 
tical applications of public law would 
mean to people in various walks of life. 

We here in the Nation’s Capital know 
Jm best for his service in Congress. In 
the Congress he has served on the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, and the 
House Office Building Commission. He 
served with distinction in all the posi- 
tions which he held. 

His efforts on behalf of the Republican 
Party was indeed commendable. During 
the Eisenhower administration, Jim was 
a frequent and welcomed guest of the 
White House. President Eisenhower 
avidly sought his wise counsel and advice 
on legislative matters and policy deci- 
sions. Other Presidents as well have 
sought his opinions. 

In 1953-54 he served as an able chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds of the Committee 
on Public Works. He has been the rank- 
ing minority member on the Subcommit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors of that com- 
mittee. In the forties he was a member 
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of the Subcommittee on Beach Erosion. 
He knows well the functions and respon- 
sibilities of the committee and its mem- 
bers. 

Since 1959, Jrm has been thre ranking 
minority member on the full commitee, 
and he has ben a good one. When you 
consider that the ranking minority mem- 
ber must be accurately and thoroughly 
informed on such matters as highways, 
navigation improvements, flood control, 
beach erosion, water pollution, public 
buildings and grounds, watershed devel- 
opment, water supplies and public works 
acceleration, JIM’s outstanding service is 
even more meaningful. 

After I came to the Congress in Jan- 
uary 1955, I soon learned of Int's many 
abilities. To cite just a few examples 
of the legislation handled by the Com- 
mittee on Public Works while he was the 
ranking minority member, there were 
the Federal Aid Highway Acts, the 
amendments to the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act, the Rivers and Har- 
bors and Flood Control Acts, the Public 
Works Acceleration Act, and the Appa- 
lachian Regional Development Act. The 
Special Subcommittee on the Federal- 
Aid Highway Program and the Select 
Subcommittee on Real Property Acquisi- 
tion were organized during this period. 
Although Jim was critical of certain 
aspects of these proposals, his construc- 
tive ability to get to the crux of the issues 
and problems and his suggestions on the 
proposals made them better pieces of leg- 
islation. 

During the 88th Congress I have served 
a direct apprenticeship under Jim, and 
my future decisions on the committee 
will be wiser ones because of this ap- 
prenticeship. 

I could talk for great lengths about 
Jim AvcHINCLOss and his outstanding 
career and ability, but these things are 
not easy to put into words. But let me 
say one further thing, above any other 
attribute of Joma AucHriNcLoss’, he had 
character. His ethical values and char- 
acter are beyond reproach. People may 
have criticized Jim on occasions, but they 
never doubted his integrity. If more 
people in this world were like Jrm, this 
would be a better world. 

I served 10 years with Jrm, and I wish 
it could have been longer. We will all 
miss him in this Chamber, but I under- 
stand that he intends to spend much 
time in and around the Nation’s Capital 
after his retirement. I am sure I speak 
for everyone when I welcome him to re- 
turn to this Chamber. 

Mrs. Cramer joins with me in wishing 
for him and his lovely wife much happi- 
ness, continued success, and best wishes, 


James C. Auchincloss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND | 
IN THE SOES REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gressman JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, known 
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affectionately as “Jmm” to his many 
friends, will be retiring in January after 
22 years of distinguished service in the 
Congress. While I had the distinct 
pleasure of serving with him for 2 years, 
and I wish it had been for a longer period, 
I think I can speak for colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle in saying that his 
presence in this Chamber will be missed 
greatly during the coming years. 

During my 2 years in the Congress, 
Jim has given me wise counsel on the 
important issues which have confronted 
us. Serving with him on the Committee 
on Public Works, a committee on which 
he has been the ranking minority mem- 
ber for 6 years, has indeed been a re- 
warding experience. On that committee 
and on the floor he exercised effective 
leadership in the development of legis- 
lation in the best interest of all of the 
people. 

Jim AUCHINCLOss ably demonstrated 
his ability to get to the essentials of im- 
portant legislation. His keen percep- 
tion of reality added much to the im- 
provement of legislation in the Congress. 
Should the Republicans have been for- 
tunate enough to have become a major- 
ity in the Congress, JIM AUCHINCLOSS 
would have been an outstanding commit- 
tee chairman, and he would have guided 
the committee with an effectiveness and 
thoroughness which this Congress rarely 
sees. 

Since Jim came to the Congress in 
January 1943, five Presidents of this Na- 
tion have transmitted their legislative 
proposals to this body, and JIM AucHIN- 
Loss acted on these matters with a bi- 
partisan fairness. In his mind the in- 
terest of all the people of the United 
States is always paramount. 

Jim AUCHINCLOss will go down in his- 
tory as one of the great Congressmen 
and one of the great Republicans. We 
will miss his genial and affable manner, 
but the memory of the man from New 
Jersey will long remain with us. 


The 88th Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the two sessions of the 88th 
Congress have been lengthy and pro- 
ductive, and it has been my privilege and 
pleasure to support the many programs 
begun by our late beloved President John 
F. Kennedy and continued by our new 
President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

We have enacted some very important 
legislation and, for easy reading, I list 
the following: 

The tax bill which reduced individual 
income tax and authorized large write- 
offs to industries as incentives to im- 
prove, enlarge, and modernize their 
plants and equipment. 

Manpower Development and Training 
Act amendment, making it possible for 
more people to receive more education 
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and training, plus more money on which 
to live while being trained. 

The Food Stamp Act, amended and 
extended, authorizes the starting of new 
projects. 

The Housing Act extends FHA activi- 
ties, public housing for the elderly, and 
urban renewal. 

Mass Transportation Act provides that 
urban areas may inaugurate “mass tran- 
sit“ systems. 

Clean air and water pollution which 
will be beneficial as a health measure 
as well as providing recreational facili- 
ties. 

Economic Opportunity Act which is 
the beginning of our fight to eliminate 
hardship and poverty from our land. 

Davis-Bacon Act, amended, to require 
those doing business with the Federal 
Government to pay employees fringe 
benefits of the area, as well as the going 
wage. 

Hill-Burton Act extended for 5 years, 
to June 30, 1969, expanded to include 
grants for hospital modernization. 

Higher Education Facilities Act, to 
help build colleges and junior colleges 
for the future. 

Health Professions Education Act, to 
assist presently established and newly 
established schools of medicine, den- 
tistry and health, in order to educate 
and train sufficient personnel. 

Vocational Education Act which pro- 
vides authority for States to upgrade 
and modernize present vocational pro- 
grams and create technical schools. 

Nurse Training Act authorizes addi- 
tional facilities and expansion of present 
facilities; provides student loans for 
nurses and traineeships for professional 
nurses, 

Library Services Act, amended, to aid 
libraries in urban areas. 

National Defense Education Act, 
amended, to extend the student loan 
program to junior colleges, business 
schools and part-time students; also ex- 
pands the program for acquiring equip- 
ment and State supervision by adding 
English, reading, history, geography, and 
civics. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it can be truth- 
fully said that by the passage of this 
legislation we have enabled our people 
to lead richer and more meaningful lives. 
We have extended opportunity to those 
segments of our population which are 
most in need of it and increased oppor- 
tunity for those who already possess it 
in some measure. Our accomplishments 
bespeak a confidence in man’s awareness 
of what constitutes a finer and happier 
life, in his desire to live such a life, and 
in his ability to do so if he is given an 
opportunity. 


Beth Tikva Synagogue Dedication 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, IR. 
IN THE roni eee 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to attend the dedicatory 
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ceremony of the Beth Tikva Synagogue 
at 13121 Turkey Branch Parkway in 
Rockville, Md., and to participate in lay- 
ing the cornerstone. Beth Tikva, or 
House of Hope, is the first new synagogue 
to be built on the hopes and dreams of 
those who make up its congregation, and 
who are giving of themselves for the 
spiritual health of our entire com- 
munity. 

The prayer for the cornerstone laying 
ceremony, composed and offered by Dr. 
George Vida, rabbi of Beth Tikva Syna- 
gogue, was so impressive and so mean- 
ingfully expressed that I include it here 
in the Recorp for the attention of my 
colleagues: 

PRAYERS FoR Bern TIKVA DEDICATORY 
CEREMONY 

Our God and God of our fathers, 

We are gathered here today to ask Thy 
blessings upon this congregation and upon 
the house which we are about to build. 
This house, Beth Tikva, the House of Hope, 
shall serve to glorify Thy name in this com- 
munity. Here we shall sing Thy praise; 
here we shall ask Thy help; here we shall 
bring the gladness of our hearts and the 
thanksgiving of our lips. This house shall 
be a house of prayer for our people in this 
community. 

As we shall seek Thee in this house with 
faltering lips and with words prescribed by 
tradition, here we shall try, also, to teach 
our children to search for Thee and to find 
expression for their religious feelings in the 
traditional words of the Jewish religion. 
May this synagogue become a spiritual home 
for young and old, for men and women, for 
rich and poor, for the bereaved and for the 
jubilant, for all Thy people in this 
community. 

As we seek Thee together in this house, 
may we also find each other as brothers and 
learn to love our brothers, all Thy children, 
wherever and in whatever ways they worship 
Thee. Thus, may this house serve to 
strengthen the love of Thee among all the 
people in this community. 

This house of God, built upon the hopes 
and dreams of a handful of people, shall be- 
come a true fortress of God, serving the 
cause of peace through harmony, justice, 
and love, Amen. 


Czechoslovak Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, Oc- 
tober 28 will be the anniversary of 
Czechoslovakian Independence Day. 
Czechoslovakia is at the center of central 
Europe, and its stout-hearted inhabi- 
tants have been very much in the center 
of European affairs during most of mod- 
ern times. This rough and rugged home 
of John Huss and Comenius, of Thomas 
Masaryk and Eduard Benes, was overrun 
by invaders and dominated by forcign 
overlords for more than 400 years. Be- 
fore World War I most of what is now 
Czechoslovakia was part of the multi- 
national Austro-Hungarian dual mon- 
archy. Alien rule could not, however, 
subdue the spirit of freedom and inde- 
pendence among these indomitable 
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Czechs and Slovaks. Brought up in the 
school of adversity and inspired by the 
leadership of many true patriots, they 
vowed to fight for the attainment of po- 
litical independence during the war years 
from 1914 to 1918. They earned the sym- 
pathy and support of the democratic 
world for their cause. And, on October 
28, 1918, Czechoslovakia was indeed pro- 
claimed independent. 

Unfortunately, this much-deserved in- 
dependence was not destined to last more 
than two decades. After a vigorous and 
very promising beginning, the youthful 
Czechoslovak Republic was faced with 
mortal threats in the late 1930’s—1939 
saw the partition of Czechoslovakia 
among her three neighbors—Germany, 
Poland, and Hungary. The partition was 
ironic in that the latter two countries 
were, in their turn, partitioned by their 
Own more powerful and ruthless neigh- 
bors—Nazi Germany and the Soviet 
Union. 

After World War II Czechoslovakia 
was reconstituted once more. But the 
fond hopes her people had of enjoying 
and preserving their regained independ- 
ence were never realized. In 1948 she 
was taken over by and became a Soviet 
satellite. 

We in the free world will join with 
Americans of Czechoslovak origin in the 
Celebration of their Independence Day, 
and we hope that all Czechoslovakians 
will soon be free to do the same, for,-in 
their country no celebration of this oc- 
casion is permitted. It will be a solemn 
day but in their hearts these dauntless 
fighters for freedom will silently cele- 
brate a future independence that must 
surely come. 


The Honorable Luis Muñoz-Marín 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, at the 
€nd of this year one of the great states- 
men of the free world, Luis Mufioz- 

will relinquish the governorship 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

The decision to step down was his own. 

tely for Puerto Rico and the 
United States, he will continue in public 
life in a lesser capacity and will lend 
his great talents when they are needed. 

Puerto Rico today is not only a beau- 
tiful tropical island and a delight to tour- 
ists; it is a seat of industry and trade, 
With a soundly diversified economy. 
Many of America’s largest industries op- 
erate manufacturing plants there, and 
new ones are established every year. 

This economic growth during the era 
of Luis Mufioz~Marin has transformed 
Puerto Rico from the poverty level to a 
Place with a standard of living well above 

of any other tropical area of com- 
Parable population. Its per capita in- 
Come now compares with those in West- 
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ern Europe, and there is reason for hope 
that it will eventually approach that of 
the United States itself. 

Muñoz-Marin's administration quite 
properly placed great stress on improy- 
ing the living standards of the Puerto 
Rican people, but it did much more than 
that. It educated the people to a full 
appreciation of democratic government 
and the freedoms and opportunities 
democracy offers. It also encouraged 
their interests in their rich cultural her- 
itage. 

The result is that the Puerto Rican 
of today is a proud man, who possesses 
freedom and dignity. He has self- 
respect, not the apathy of the colonial 
era. He has a special identity. He has 
learned to live with the United States 
without being overwhelmed by it. 

Many people believed a generation ago 
that the Puerto Rican people could not 
achieve this serenity without becoming 
an independent nation. Luis Mufioz- 
Marin came to realize early in his car- 
reer that independence would mean 
hopeless poverty for his people. He 
sought and eventually achieved, by 
means of the Commonwealth, a status 
that has given the Puerto Rican people 
an identity without depriving them of 
any of their rights and opportunities 
as Americans. 

This was a monumental accomplish- 
ment, for which Luis Mufios will long 
be honored. May he be spared for many 
more years to observe the benefits of his 
brilliant leadership. 


Tribute to Hon. James C. Auchincloss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the House Committee on 
the District of Columbia and on behalf of 
the committee, I wish to commend the 
Honorable James C. AUCHINCLOSS, rank- 
ing minority member of the committee, 
upon the completion of 22 years of faith- 
ful and outstanding service as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. 

Also, I wish to express the committee’s 
regrets at his retirement from public of- 
fice at the end of the 88th Congress. 

In appreciation of his contributions 
and services to his country, as well as to 
the Nation’s Capital, which he loves so 
deeply, the committee unanimously ap- 
proved the following resolution which, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I ask 
to be included in the RECORD: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the Committee on the District 
of Columbia of the United States House of 
Representatives views with heartfelt regret 
the departure from the House of the dis- 
tinguished Representative from the Third 
Congressional District of New Jersey, the 
Honorable James C. AUCHINCLOss, at the 
end of his present term in the 88th Congress; 
and 
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Whereas Representative AUCHINCLOSS, dur- 
ing his twenty years of outstanding service 
as a Member of the House and of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, has been 
a most vigorous champion of the ideals and 
programs which he believed would be to the 
best interest of his district and the State 
of New Jersey, and to the District of Colum- 
bia and his country as well; and b 

Whereas in the years ahead the commit- 
tee will. sorely miss the leadership, the 
reasoned guidance, the gentle humor, the 
unfailing courtesy and kindliness, and the 
warm companionship of the distin 
apace: from New Jersey: Now, therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia ex- 
tend our deep appreciation to our colleague ` 
for his most exemplary service in the House 
and on the committee, and our sincere good 
wishes for many years of good health, happi- 
ness, and satisfaction for him and the mem- 
bers of his family; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, 
as approved by unanimous vote of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, be suitably prepared and pre- 
sented to Representative AUCHINCLOSS as a 
permanent reminder of the high esteem with 
which he is held by the members of the 
committee. . 

Attest: 

Joun L. MCMILLAN, Chairman. 
Tuomas G. ABERNETHY 

Howazp W. SMITH, 

WILIAX L. Dawson. 

JOHN BELL WILLIAMS. 

ApRAHAM J. MULTER. 

Joann Downy. 

GEORGE HUDDLESTON, Jr. 


ALVIN E. O'KONSKI. 
WILLIAM H. HARSHA, Jr. 
CHarLES McC. MATHIAS, Jr, 
FRED SCHWENGEL. 

FRANK J. HORTON, 

RIcHanD L. ROUDEBUSH, 


Salinity of Colorado River Waters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 
OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 
Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. President, for 


many years the waters of the Colorado 
River, which flows for some 1,200 miles 


The States of both the Upper and Low- 
er Colorado River Basins, and the indus- 
trial States within each basin, have vied 
with each other in the Congress and in 
the courts for what each has considered 
its fair and just share of the waters 
the river so necessary to the well-being 
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of its people and its future development. 
Meanwhile, in order to bring some meas- 
ure of physical control over the waters 
of the highly variable stream in which 
devasting floods alternate with searing 
drought, the people of the United States 
have spent hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in constructing great multipurpose 
dams and reservoirs and ancillary works. 

The need of our States and their people 
for the waters of the Colorado neces- 
sitated agreement with Mexico whose 
people also need and use the river waters. 
A treaty was entered into in 1944 be- 
tween the United States and Mexico 
which took into account proposed devel- 
opment in the Colorado River Basin. 
The interpretation of this treaty recently 
has been a subject of discussion between 
the United States and Mexico, and on 
September 6, last, the Washington Post 
published a news story from Mexicali, 
Mexico, giving what I considered a some- 
what one-sided picture of the situation. 
Accordingly, I prepared a letter to the 
editor of the Post which I hope may help 
clarify the situation. 

I ask unaimous consent, Mr. President, 
that the news story and my observations 
on the situation as presented by this news 
story be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tre SALT Issue Is aN EARTH SHAKER 
(By George Natanson) 

Mextcaut, Mxxrco.— I blame the United 
States. You are bad neighbors,” said Cam- 
pesino Jose Fernandez. 

Fernandez, whose wife and six children sat 
in an adobe ranchhouse as we spoke, owns 
a plot of land in the Mexicali Valley not far 
from the United States-Mexican border at 
Calexico, Calif. 

Fernandez and his family are representa- 
tive of the 300,000 Mexican farmers in this 
area whose lands have been damaged over 
the past several years by the increased 
amounts of salt found in the waters of the 
Colorado River. 

Fernandez protested calmly but his words 
betrayed the smoldering political passion of 
the small farmers which has surfaced sev- 
eral times. The good relations enjoyed by 
the United States and Mexico thus are in 
danger of a breakdown. 

Fernandez said, “I used to get four to five 
bales of cotton per hectare (2.5 acres). Now 
I get nothing. The salt in the river coming 
from your country has killed it.” 

In 1944, the United States and Mexico 
signed a treaty which guaranteed Mexico 
water from the Colorado River for “munici- 
pal and domestic uses, agriculture, and other 
beneficial purposes.” But since 1961, the 
saline content of the river has risen alarm- 
ingly, making it worthless for irrigation and 
causing severe crop damage to 460,000 acres 
of land in the Mexicali Valley. 

Under the 1944 treaty, the United States 
guaranteed to deliver to Mexico 1,500,000 
acre-feet of Colorado River water annually. 
This is enough to cover 1,500,000 acres of 
land to the depth of 1 foot, sufficient to 
U 300,000 acres of cotton in the Mexican 

ey. 

Normally, the Colorado contains a salt 
content of roughly 900 parts per million— 
high, but not enough to damage the soil. 
But after 1961, Mexicali farmers claimed that 
salt had increased to more than 2,800 parts 
per million. 

This means that about 5,000 more tons 
of salt were being deposited on Mexicali 
Valley soils every 24 hours 
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Mexico argues that the United States must 
provide this country with water as pure as 
that which Imperial Valley farmers get from 
the Colorado River. The California Valley 
water is channeled into the All-America 
Canal at a point in the Colorado just below 
the Imperial Dam. 

Across the river, running east, is the canal 
taking Colorado water into the Wellton-Mo- 
hawk. This is circulated throughout the Ari- 
zona Valley and returned to the Colorado 
near the Morales Dam. However, the waters 
now have increased saline content from the 
deep water wells. 

Pointing to the Yuma Valley, south of the 
river near the border downstream from the 
Wellton-Mohawk drainage, 
note that the Yuma farmers have no cause 
for concern. Here the water is taken from 
the All-America Canal and piped under the 
Colorado into the Yuma Valley, thus saving 
that valley from Wellton-Mohawk contami- 
nation. 

The U.S. Government took steps to rectify 
the situation, but most of these were stop- 
gap measures. Three years ago, the U.S. 
Government arranged to increase the Colo- 
rado flow from Hoover Dam, upriver. The 
fresh waters served to dilute the saline con- 
tent at Morales Dam below the Wellton- 
Mohawk drainage. However, the six Western 
U.S. States which depend on Colorado water 
took a dim view of this arrangement, pro- 
testing the waste of precious water. 

To a proposal that Wellton-Mohawk drain 
off used irrigation waters to the east, away 
from the Colorado River, protests were heard 
that Arizona would not then get the credits 
needed from the return flow, 

Spokesmen on the U.S. side believe Mexi- 
can claims are exaggerated. They also sus- 
pect that Mexico is using this as an excuse 
to get more water above its legal allotment. 

It is argued that Mexico has done nothing 
to prepare for use of salty water and that 
no effective drainage system has been in- 
stalled in the Mexicali Valley to relieve the 
problem. It is also maintained that Colo- 
rado River water is less than 1,500 parts salt 
per million parts of water They point out 


that this proportion is not damaging to crops 


if suitable precautions are taken to drain 
the Mexicali acreage. 

At the same time, it is claimed that Mexi- 
cali's overall cotton production in recent 
years has increased rather than fallen off 

Mexicans proudly admit that their cotton 
production has increased but answer that 
this is in spite of, and not because of, the 
Colorado River water. 

To the argument that Mexico has no 
drainage system, the Mexicans reply that 
this is of no concern to the United States. 
What the United States must worry about, 
they say, is a “just and fair” Interpretation 
of the 1944 treaty. 

Mexico is demanding quick action and 
has threatened to take the matter to the 
World Court or to an inter-American tri- 
bunal While this could drag the problem 
out for years, U.S prestige abroad would 
suffer considerably from the suit 

Washington has become alarmed. Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Johnson assured Mexican 
President Adolfo Lopez Mateos of their in- 
tention to find a “permanent and effective 
solution at the earliest possible time.” 

In Mexico City, a U.S. spokesman has de- 
scribed the problem as “urgent.” Another 
U.S, official declared recently, “the question 
of salinity in the Colorado River is one of 
the most pressing that the United States 
faces in Latin America.” 

Mexican Communists have been quick to 
exploit a ready-made issue which provides 
sympathetic appeal to all Mexicans and 
Latin Americans, whatever their politics. A 
Mexican Government spokesman said recent- 
ly in Mexico City, “Unfortunately, the Com- 
munists are taking the credit as leaders in 
demanding retribution from the United 


the Mexicans 
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States simply because they are making the 
most noise. The people listen to them, but 
you can't blame them for doing so.” 

Typical of these is Francisco Garcia. I 
farmed in this valley for more than 25 years 
but my 500 acres are useless now,” he says. 
“So I took part in the demonstrations in 
front of the U.S. Consulate 2 months ago 
and I am ready to do so again.“ 

Garcia made it clear he is no Communist. 
“I am a farmer and I want my land to pro- 
duce. If my government helps me, then I 
will follow my government. But if the Com- 
munists are the ones to help, then I'll follow 
the Communists.” 

Garcia showed a mimeographed circular 
issued by the independent campesino. It 
had been given wide circulation throughout 
Mexico 2 months ago. It called for “workers, 
teachers, students, industrialists, business- 
men, artists, and intellectuals” to join the 
Nation's Campesinos to protect this “act of 
provocation” by the United States. 

Early this month, the United States sub- 
mitted a plan to the Mexican Government 
which is presently under study. While it is 
belleved the Mexicans might agree with the 
US. proposals, there is fear that opposition 
in the United States might break down the 
negotiations once the terms are made public. 

The proposals include prompt construc- 
tion of a bypass canal to divert saline water 
flowing from the Wellton-Mohawk Reclama- 
tion District, a far more extensive tile drain- 
age system in the Wellton-Mohawk area, and 
a temporary remedy which would allow saline 
water to pass down the Colorado River to the 
Gulf of California during those periods when 
Mexico could interrupt water deliveries by 
closing off the Morales Dam. 

These ideas call for an extensive outlay 
of U.S, public funds. 

Thus, it is believed by observers here that 
a solution to the problem is still far off. The 
Communists, aware of the conflicting issues, 
have not ceased thelr agitation. Among other 
things, they are now demanding that the 
United States pay millions of dollars in dam- 
ages to Mexicali farmers. 

Mexico is seeking a technical solution 
which will be the most adequate and eco- 
nomic method of insuring the elimination of 
present and future damage.” The political 
solution, they point out, should take into 
consideration the national and particular in- 
terests of both nations, but should have “a 
wider panorama than the locality of the Col- 
orado River,” 

US. Senate, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
September 23, 1964. 
The EDITOR, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The feature story in your Sep- 
tember 6 issue by George Natanson on the 
salinity of the Colorado River waters reach- 
ing Mexico, “The Salt Issue Is an Earth 
Shaker“ is, I fear, rather more political prop- 
aganda than factual reporting. As a Sen- 
ator from a Colorado River Basin State and a 
senior member of the committee of the Sen- 
ate that has initial responsibility for Federal 
legislation affecting the development of the 
water and land resources of the Colorado, I 
would like to make a few observations that 
I hope may help set the record straight and 
give credit where credit is due. 

First, let us consider a few basic geographic 
and historical facts. The Colorado River 
rises wholly within the United States and this 
country is the sole source of all of its waters. 
The stream from its headquarters in north 
central Colorado to the Mexican border runs 
a course of more than 1,200 miles; from the 
border to the Gulf of California its course 
is 75 miles. Significant portions of seven of 
our great Western States; namely, California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Colo- 
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rado, and Wyoming, are within its basin and 
the river plays a vital role in the economy of 
each, 

The point is that by the time the Colorado 
reaches Mexico it has run more than 90 per- 
cent of its course, and has drained an area 
of some 242,000 square miles, or aproximately 
one-twelfth of the continental United States 
excluding Alaska. The inescapable fact of 
geography is that the short Mexican stretch 
of the river is at the very end of a long, long 
flow through hundreds of miles of mineral- 
ized land, and that even without the uses 
to which we put them the waters inevitably 
would contain significant quantities of salt 
at the end of their journey. 

Mr. Natanson states that “normally, the 
Colorado contains a salt content of roughly 
900 parts per million.” It would be dif- 
cult indeed, scientifically, to say what salt 
content the Colorado has “normally.” Its 


upper reaches the salt content may be 50 
parts or less per million—the amount of 
water in the river, which will vary from 
a a torrent, depending on the 
time of year and the amount of precipita- 
tion 


with a tren quantity of water, and the 
salinity of the soll itself before water is 
put on it. 

A number of irrigated areas in the United 


I refer to the Carlsbad 
project in my own State of New Mexico, the 
South Gila, the Roosevelt, and the Delta 


deliveries; it has been reached but once, 
and that 4 years ago. The current average is 
more in the neighborhood of 1,100 to 1,200 
parts per million. Many a farmer in New 
Mexico would consider himself lucky indeed 
to have water that good. How much salinity 
is permissible is like trying to say how many 
drinks of whisky are permissible, The 
amount varies with the individual, the time, 
the place, and what the individual is doing 
or going to do. 

In the opinion of qualified agronomists, 
Mexico has substantially more land under 
cultivation than the water to which she is 
entitled from the Colorado will support, in 
view of the prevailing agricultural patterns, 
the lack of adequate drainage facilities, and 
the use of water only for production, rather 
than apportioning some for flushing as our 
farmers are required todo, However, as con- 
ceded by Mr. Natanson, the agricultural yield 
in the Mexicali Valley has been increasing. 
A year ago cotton production broke all rec- 
ords per hectare; this past winter was a rec- 
ord season for wheat. 

It would seem that the farmers Mr. Natan- 
son chose to interview and quote were more 
interested in anti-American politics than in 
farm production. 

Prior to the construction of Hoover Dam 
On the Colorado River, trrigated agriculture 
along the lower Colorado River, and partic- 
ularly in Mexico, was entirely at the mercy 
of seasonal fluctuations in the river. Huge 
Spring floods followed by severe water short- 
ages in the late summer and early fall months 
were the rule rather than the -exception. 
These factors greatly limited the number of 
acres which could be developed in Mexico. 
The United States, at a cost of over $225 
Million, first constructed in the United 
States, Hoover Dam and then Davis Dam to 
control the floods and regulate downstream 
fiows. Mexico did not pay any of the cost 
Of these structures even though she is a 
Prime beneficiary of their benefits. 

In 1922 our basin States initiated a com- 
pact “to provide for an equitable division 
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and apportionment of the use of the waters 
of the Colorado River system to secure 
the expeditious agricultural and industrial 
development of the Colorado River Basin.” 
This compact, which was approved by the 
Federal Government in the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act, and which is a basis for much 
of the Colorado River development, is devoid 
of any provisions whatever pertaining to the 
quality of the water thus to be distributed. 
The States representatives, and those of the 
Federal Government, were well aware of the 
fundamental physical fact that the waters 
of the river used for irrigation inevitably 
would dissolve minerals in the soil and 
hence when returned to the stream would 
carry with them some of the salts. The 
degree of salinity would vary with the 
amount of water avallable and the lands ir- 
rigated. This same physical fact was well 
known to and within the contemplation of 
the negotiators of the Mexican Water Treaty 
in 1944. 

Thus, the treaty, by which Mexico receives 
a minimum of 1,500,000 acre-feet of water a 
year and which is the controlling agreement 
spelling out carefully and in detail the rights 
and obligations of the two countries, also 
deliberately is silent with respect to quality 
of water. On the contrary, in at least three 
separate provisions there is affirmative lan- 
guage showing that Mexico agreed to 
whatever water the river brings to her at 
the boundary. Article 10 of the treaty 
states: 

“Of the waters of the Colorado River, from 
any and all sources, there are allocated to 
Mexico:“ 

Article 11, in subsection (a), provides: 

“(a) The United States shall deliver all 
waters allotted to Mexico wherever these 
waters may arrive in the bed of the limi- 
thrope section of the Colorado River, with 
exceptions hereinafter provided. Such wa- 
ters shall be made up of the waters of the 
said river whatever their origin.” 

The report of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations recommending that the 
Senate advise and consent to the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty explained that: 

“Certain limitations are placed upon the 
schedules of delivery so as to insure to the 
United States credit for substantially all re- 
turn flows and other waste waters emanating 
from projects within the United States and 


under- 


livered under the agreement: 
“These quantities, which may be made up 
of any waters of the Colorado River 


portion of the Colorado River.” 
Secretary Hull to the President, Feb. 9, 1944. ) 
The point of the foregoing is that the 
United States did not, and indeed its nego- 
tiators could not, consent to assume a higher 
obligation to Mexico with respect to the 
quality of water in the Colorado than did 
the signatory States to each other. 
Again, Mr. Natanson states that the treaty 
“guaranteed Mexico water from the Colo- 
rado River for ‘municipal and domestic uses, 
agricultural and other beneficial purposes“.“ 
The inference is that the quotes are from 
the treaty Itself. I would be very interested 
indeed to have any such provision in that 
agreement pointed out to me. In what is 
accepted as an Official text, that published 
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in 59 U.S. Statutes-at-Large, beginning on 
page 1219, I do not find those words at all, 
nor any other declaration or commitment 
in either the English or the version 
as to what purpose the waters the United 
States undertakes to deliver to Mexico are 
to be put. The only reason for men‘ 

this perhaps technical point is to emphasize 
again the fact that the United States neither 
expressly nor implicitly made any guarantee 
or commitment whatever with respect to 
the quality of the water to be delivered. 
Rather, Mexico agreed to accept the water 
“as is” upon arrival at the border. 

It is significant that the treaty has been 
in effect for more than 22 years. Throughout 
this period we have delivered substantially 
in excess of the guaranteed minimum of 
1,500,000 acre-feet. However, in the last 
few years, with the abnormally low runoff 
plus the need for filling our reservoirs, such 
as Glen Canyon, of the Upper Colorado 
Basin, we have had to curtail our excess de- 
liveries. One cannot but wonder whether 
this fact is not the real basis for the com- 
plaints; that what certain landowners in 
Mexico want is not a “just and fair“ inter- 
pretation of the treaty, to use Mr. Natanson’s 
words, but continued largesse at the expense 
of the American water users and taxpayers. 

At the present time, water projects in the 
United States already authorized or in the 
legislative process have reached the stage 
where we will need every of Colorado 
River water to which we are entitled for 
our own citizens. I cannot but feel that 
newspapers and public officials alike should 
exercise every care not to misstate facts nor 
to place improper emphasis so that the 
United States is in a false position in this 
very delicate matter. In view of the needs 
of our own people, we must use extreme 
care not to give away, so to speak, our un- 
assailable legal position, and to avoid words 
or action which would establish a precedent 
by which we become responsible for solving 
Mexico’s salinity problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON. 


Report on Cadets Appointed to the U.S. 
Service Academies From the 27th Con- 
gressional District of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing report on cadets appointed to the 
US. service academies from the 27th 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania 
for the interest of my constituents. 

Paul Strain, of Ashland Street, 20th 
ward, af Annapolis, graduated at Holy 
Innocents High. Paul is making high 
grades and is on the debate team. He 
placed sixth in United States in the 
Catholic Forensic League debate finals. 
Leo Lukenas, high honor student in high 
school, of 20th ward, graduated at An- 
napolis, is now Navy lieutenant at Pensa- 
cola, Fla. Jim Irwin, of 28th ward, is on 
the swimming team at U.S. Merchant 
Marine Academy and graduated at 
Langley High. Bill Machett, also from 
Langley High and 20th ward, is on the 
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swim team at U.S. Merchant Marine and 
is in the first third of his class. Bill 
Klemm, of Lovelace Street, 20th ward, 
received the honor star for high marks 
at U.S. Merchant Marine Academy. Bill 
was an Explorer Scout at Langley High. 
Jim Hutchinson, Jr., Clairhaven Street, 
28th ward, graduated at U.S. Merchant 
Marine Academy last July, and is now 
an engineer for Maritime Overseas Cor- 
poration in New York. Park Anderson, 
at Air Force Academy, is on the honor 
roll continuing his honor record started 
at Holy Innocents High. 

Henry Tyler and Nicholas Michalisin, 
June grads from Coraopolis High, whom 
I have appointed to Annapolis, as your 
Congressman, entered on July 1, and the 
sand reports both are doing very 
well. 

Joseph Seigman, assistant supervising 
principal of Moon Township schools, ad- 
vises his son Kenneth, an appointee from 
our congressional district to the U.S. 
‘Merchant Marine Academy, is now in his 
second year, and is aboard the training 
ship on his way to France, Greece, and 
Turkey. 

Jim McBride, son of James and Agnes 
McBride, of Coraopolis, our appointee, 
graduated from the U.S. Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy in 1961, is now lieutenant 
in U.S. Naval Reserve. Jim and his wife 
Nancy now live in Evanston, Il. 

Joseph Johnson, whom I appointed to 
the U.S. Air Force Academy in 1959, 
graduated in 1963, and is now Lieutenant 
Johnson, at McChord Air Force Base, Ta- 
coma, Wash. Joe's father, now principal 
of Coraopolis High, advises me Joe is 
now in charge of base engineering, is 
married, and he and his wife Jo Ann have 
a daughter, Wendy, 7 months old. 
Kennedy Township can really be proud 
of Lieutenant Johnson, 

Oleg Komarnitsky of Moon Township, 
graduate of Moon High, who was ap- 
pointed by me to the Air Force Academy 
in 1957, is now a first lieutenant and do- 
ing well at Hanscom Air Base, Bedford, 
Mass. 

Larry Kozak, of Robinson Township, 
graduate of Montour High, our appointee 
to the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy is 
now on sea duty in the Dominican Re- 
public area. 

Scott Swain, son of the Ted Swains, 
and Upper St. Clair High graduate, 1964, 
entered Annapolis Naval Academy on 
July 1, and is now doing well as midship- 
man. Scott was on the football and 
baseball teams at high school, and an 
exchange student to Sweden in 1963, and 
is now playing plebe“ baseball. 

Ronald Deep, son of Thomas and 
Elizabeth Deep—a Lincoln High School, 
Bridgeville, graduate, was appointed to 
the U.S. Air Force Academy and finished 
in 1960. Ronald's twin is his brother, 
Donald Deep, and both boys were well 
known locally. Ronald is now a pilot of 
jet transports in the U.S. Air Force, at- 
tending squadron school at Montgomery, 
Ala., and is being promoted to captain, 
U.S. Air Force, in December. 

Lawrence Miller is the son of Mrs. 
Ruth Miller, a widow; was appointed to 
the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy, 
after graduating sixth in his class of 110 
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at Upper St. Clair High School. Law- 
rence is a senior at the academy and 
graduates in 1965. 

Robert Gilleskie entered Annapolis 
Naval Academy on July 1, 1964, and the 
Academy reports Bob is doing well. Bob 
graduated at Canevin High and was 
president of the student council—also a 
letterman in football, wrestling, and 
track. His parents are Alex and Stella 
Gilleskie of Heidelberg. Dennis Coll, son 
of Ed and Alice Coll of Scott Township, 
is a cadet in the fourth class at West 
Point, and his father, Postmaster Ed 
Coll of the Pittsburgh Post Office, tells 
me Dennis is doing fine scholastically, 
and is now company athletic sergeant, 
and is on the “B” football team. At 
South Catholic High he was honor stu- 
dent and class president. Edward Hepp, 
Jr., of Thornburg, son of the Edward 
Hepps, is on the honor list at Annapolis, 
plays battalion football, and will be home 
for the Pitt-Navy game. David Ferrall 
Dally, son of the Crafton Dallys, grad- 
uated at Annapolis, and is now Lieuten- 
ant Commander Dally, U.S. Navy. 
David is a grandson of longtime Justice 
of the Peace Dally of Crafton, and neph- 
ew of now Rear Adm. Pete Ferrall of 
Crafton, submarine commander. Jim 
Howard of Crafton, whom I appointed to 
Annapolis, and who chose to graduate 
from the U.S. Coast Guard Academy, is 
now Heutenant commander at the Coast 
Guard main offices in Washington, D.C. 

David Spooner, “Dave” or “Spoon,” 
entered Annapolis Naval Academy on 
July 1, 1964. His parents, John and 
Ruth Spooner, of Oakridge Drive, White- 
hall, report Dave is getting organized, 
thinks the Academy is great, and hopes 
to play basketball on the team. Dave 
graduated from Baldwin High eighth 
in his class of 557—3.86 average—was 
a member of the National Honor So- 
ciety, student senate, and Key Club. 

Robert Bruce, son of Robert and Ruth 
Bruce, of Baldwin, entered the US. 
Merchant Marine Academy on Long 
Island in 1963. Bob is doing well, en- 
joys his studies, and is now manager 
of the sailing team. Bob graduated from 
Baldwin High and was a member of the 
student senate, science club, and an of- 
fier of the Sea Explorer Scouts. 

Richard Knight, of Whitehall, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Knight, of Oakridge 
Drive, graduated from West Point in 
1964. Dick was an A student at Bald- 
win High, senior class president, a mem- 
ber of the National Honor Society and 
Key Club, and played in the band. Dick 
is now doing well as a second lieutenant 
in the U.S. Army, stationed at Home- 
stead Air Base in Florida. 

James Homer, formerly of Crestline 
Drive, Baldwin, son of Joseph and 
Edythe Homer, graduated at Annapolis 
in 1962. Jim was on the track team and 
played in the band at Baldwin High. 
At Annapolis Jim made the Superin- 
tendent's list of distinguished midship- 
men. He is now a lieutenant, junior 
grade, U.S. Navy, and is attending the 
Navy Submarine School, New London, 
Conn. 

Harry Solbach, Jr., now living at 4785 
Sherwood Drive, Whitehall, graduated 
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Academy. He became a captain in the 
U.S. Marine Corps, and has now com- 
pleted his time in the service. Harry 
is making an outstanding record as 
manufacturing superintendent at the 
light metal plant of Dravo. Harry is 
married to Dolores Hilty, of Brentwood, 
and they have a son, Scott. 

In 1963 Mike Trapuzzano, of Stowe 
Township, entered the Air Force Acad- 
emy. Mike is now an honor student, and 
graduated top in his class at Stowe High. 
Andy Kasprik, of McKees Rocks, at 
Annapolis has just received a silver star 
for high grades. Dale Welch graduated 
at Merchant Marine Academy and is now 
third assistant with Moore-McCormack 
Lines. Dale was Key Club at Neville 
High. Steve Wolfgang, of McKees 
Rocks, graduated at Annapolis and is now 
captain in the U.S. Air Force. Steve was 
honor society at Stowe High. John 
Lyons, of Stowe, is in his fourth year at 
West Point, and was president of the Na- 
tional Honor Society at Stowe High. Ken 
Ludovici, of Stowe, graduated at West 
Point, a paratrooper of the fine 82d Air- 
borne Division, spent 10 months in Viet- 
nam. Stephen Halupa, of Stowe, en- 
teerd Annapolis last year, and is doing 
well. Steve was senior class president 
and graduated with high honors from 
Stowe High. 

William Kirchner, of our 32d ward, en- 
tered U.S. Merchant Marine Academy at 
Long Island this summer. His parents, 
Clarence and Marie Kirchner, of Fair- 
land Street, tell me Bill is enjoying the 
Academy and is studying chemistry to 
become a chemical engineer. He is on ths 
sailing and debate teams. Bill graduated 
from Carrick High, played basketball, 
tennis, and was captain of the chess club. 

James Kronz, of Brentwood, graduated 
from the Merchant Marine Academy and 
is now in the U.S. Navy. Jim is the son 
of Charles and Kathryn Kronz of Bau- 
man Avenue. At St. Wendelin High, he 
played football and basketball and was 
in the debate club. Jim is now in school 
in Rhode Island training to be a chief 
engineer on a destroyer. Jim is married 
and has two children. 

Jerry Garlitz, son of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Edward Garlitz, graduate of Carrick 
High and Annapolis, is now a lieutenant 
commander on the USS. Kitty Hawk 
operating in the Pacific Ocean. Jerry is 
a competent naval aviator, flying in 
Fighter Squadron 121, and in such planes 
as F3D and F4H fighters. He is married 
and is based at San Francisco. 

Michael Cronin, of the 32d ward, 
graduated from Annapolis in 1963. Mike 
is presently training to be a Navy pilot 
at the Naval Training Base at Corpus 
Christi, Tex., and will receive his wings 
next January. He graduated from Car- 
rick High and participated in football, 
swimming and track. Mike’s sisters are 
Maureen and Sheila. 

Albert Trautmann, of Carrick, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Trautmann, grad- 
uated at Annapolis and is now a captain 
in the U.S. Air Force. He graduated from 
Carrick High and played football and 
track. Albert and his wife, Louanne, are 
at Sawyer Air Force Base, Mich. 
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James Clark, of Bethel Park, entered 
the U.S. Air Force Academy this year. 
His parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. Robert 
Clark, live at 206 Iroquois Road. Jim is 
doing well in his courses at the Academy 
and is on the freshman soccer team. In 
Bethel High Jim was a member of the 
National Honor Society, a national merit 
scholar, and earned a cross-country 
letter. 

Jim Wood, also of Bethel, is in his 
second year at Annapolis. His parents, 
Robert and Alma Wood, of Patterson 
Road, tell me Jim is doing well at the 
Naval Academy. He spent 7 weeks cruis- 
ing to France, Denmark, and England 
on the U.S.S. Esser. At Bethel High Jim 
was in the National Honor Society, the 
student council, and worked on the school 
newspaper. 

Bill Daniels will graduate from the 
U.S. Merchant Marine Academy next 
year. He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cloyce R. Daniels, of Oaklyn Road, 
Bethel Park. Bill is taking French and 
navigation at the Academy and has 
Made the dean’s list three times. At 
Bethel High Bill played football, was bas- 
ketball manager, and in the varsity club. 

Jim Mucci, of Bethel Park, entered the 
Merchant Marine Academy this year. 
His parents, Adam and Vera Mucci, say 
he is studying hard, belongs to the drill 
team, and plays football. At Bethel 
High Jim was publicity director of the 
Key Club, active in the “Y” and sports. 

Jack McMichael is a graduate of the 
U.S. Naval Academy. He is the son of 
the John C. McMichaels, of Bethel Bor- 
ough. Jack is now a Navy lieutenant 
attending graduate school near Santa 
Barbara, and he previously flew with the 
6th Fleet in the Mediterranean. Jack 
and his wife, the former Diane Ramsey, 
of Pleasant Hills, have a 3-year-old 
daughter, Michele: 

Bob Zargan of the 19th Ward, gradu- 
ate of West Point, is now a U.S. Army 
Major attending staff and command 
school at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. He 
is the son of Mrs. James G. Zargan and 
the late Jim Zargan of Brookline, active 
leader in veterans affairs. Bob is a 
graduate of South Hills High. He re- 
cently served with the Army in South 
Vietnam. Bob is married and has a boy 
and two girls. 

Lou Hamel, an Annapolis graduate, is 
a lieutenant commander in the Navy. 
His parents are the Louis Hamels of 
Pioneer Avenue, Brookline. Lou is go- 
ing to Hawaii as an electronic officers 
adviser with the admiral's staff of the 
6th Fleet. Lou was one of the youngest 
Commanders of his own ship, an LST. 
At South Hills High he was in the Na- 
tional Honor Society, senior class presi- 
dent and on the yearbook staff. He 
played baseball for Beechview American 
Legion Post. Lou is married and has two 
children, Richard, 6, and Dianne, 4. 

Don Graham of Beechview graduated 
from the Air Force Academy. He is now 
a lieutenant taking pilot training at 
Webb Air Force Base, Tex. Don is the 
Son of Ralph and Lillian Graham of 
Tropical Avenue and a graduate of 
South Hills High. He was married last 
June, just 2 days after his graduation 
from the Air Force Academy. 
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Stuart Johnson graduated from the 
Naval Academy with distinction this 
summer. His mother is Mrs. Sara John- 
son of Rockland Avenue, Beechview. 
Stuart is now with Navy Air Command 
in Pensacola, Fla., taking pilot training. 
At South Hills High he was active in 
baseball, football, golf, archery, and 
swimming. He was a member of the 
Boys Leaders Club and Methodist Church 
Youth Council. 

George Sweger graduated from the 
U.S. Merchant Marine Academy last 
year. His parents, George and Mildred 
Sweger, formerly of Brookline, now live 
at Girard Road, Pittsburgh. George is 
now sailing with the Moore-McCormack 
Lines on his way home from Brazil. A 
graduate of South Hills High, George 
is married to Marlene Gebhardt, also of 
Brookline. 

Richard Reinheimer of Brookline en- 
tered Annapolis this year. His parents, 
Rudolph and Agatha Reinheimer, live 
on Southcrest Drive. Richard gradu- 
ated from South Hills High. He was in 
the National Honor Society, Varsity 
Club, cocaptain of the football team, and 
active in track and field events. 

Richard Bordone, a Naval Academy 
graduate, is now a lieutenant with At- 
tack Squadron 75. He is the son of the 
late Peter Bordones of Mt. Washington, 
and a graduate of St. Justins High. 

James Ragano of Brookline graduated 
from Annapolis in 1963. His parents are 
the Anthony D. Raganos of Fordham 
Avenue. He was on the Superintendent’s 
list at the Naval Academy and in the 
National Honor Society at South Hills 
High. James is now at Nuclear Power 
School, Mare Island, Calif. 

Walter Teichgraber of Brookline is on 
the Superintendent’s list at Annapolis 
for the third straight year. He lived with 
his aunt and uncle, Mr. and Mrs. Guy 
Aiello of Bellaire Avenue. At South 
Hills Catholic he was president of the 
Catholic Youth Council, Math Honor 
Society, manager of baseball team and 
played basketball. 

Our district is proud of this fine record 
of accomplishments of these outstanding 
young men from our area. 


Retirement of Congressman James C. 
Auchincloss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, it is with 
regret that my colleague from New Jer- 
sey and I look upon the retirement of 
James C. Aucuinctoss from the Halls of 
Congress. For the past 22 years, Con- 
gressman AUCHINCLOss has been continu- 
ously returned to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the electorate of the Third 
Congressional District in New Jersey, 
which he has served with diligence and 
distinction. 

As the senior member of the New Jer- 
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sey congressional delegation, he gave un- 
stintingly of his time to his colleagues 
in matters relating not only to our State 
but to our country. He served his con- 
stituency with unselfish devotion, There 
Was no such thing as a party label when 
it came to a constituent who had a prob- 
lem, large or small. 

Jim AUCHINCLOSS has served in public 
life the best part of his years. Much as 
he will be missed by his colleagues and 
constituents, it can be denied by no one 
that his retirement is well deserved and 
well earned. I join in wishing him and 
his wife many more years of happiness 
and to say to him again: “well done.” 


Storm on the Hudson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, the 88th 
Congress probably stands unexcelled in 
the area of conservation legislation. 
Over and over again a majority of my 
colleagues joined with me in the sup- 
port of measures such as the National 
Wilderness Preservation System—Pub- 
lic Law 88-577—the land and water 
conservation fund—Public Law 88-578— 
and the Fire Island National Seashore— 
Public Law 88-587. 

During the same period in which we 
were deliberating on these important 
measures, one of the biggest conserva- 
tion battles was and is still being fought 
at the historically and scenically prom- 
inent Storm King Mountain area of the 
Hudson River. 

I call the issue to the attention of my 
conservation-minded colleagues on Sep- 
tember 29, 1964, when I introduced H.R. 
12707, which, if enacted—and hopefully 
an identical or similar bill will be ap- 
proved by the 89th Congress—would 
establish a Hudson River Conservation 
and Preservation Commission. The 
Commission would be dedicated to the 
study, evaluation, and recommendation 
to the Congress of ways in which the 
scenic and historic significance of the 
Hudson River could be maintained. I 
again brought the matter to the attention 
of my colleagues—ConcrEsSIONAL REC- 
ORD, page 23195—in an analysis of the 
developments which led up to H.R. 12707. 

As noted in the analysis I have ex- 
plored avenues of administrative relief 
through the Department of Interior 
which thus far has done nothing more 
than express its official concern in the 
matter, despite the fact that it has with- 
in its power the discretionary authority 
to take several courses of recommended 
action to preserve this important area 
of the Hudson River, which is noted for 
its natural beauty, its historical sig- 
nificance and its fish life. 

I would like at this point to call to 
your attention an article by Allan Kel- 
ler which appeared in the New York 
World-Telegram: 
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STORM on THE HUDSON 
(By Allan Keller) 


From the time explorers first sailed up 
the Hudson on their voyages of discovery 
men have sensed that here God's handi- 
work approached perfection. In a short 
stretch of 50 or 60 miles one can see the 
world’s most magnificent harbor, the awe- 
inspiring beauty of the Palisades and the 
gorges of the Hudson Highlands. 

The Rhine is beautiful. So are the 
Thames, the Danube, and the Columbia. 
Other rivers are longer or wider or more im- 
portant commercially, but none is more ma- 
jestio than our own Hudson. Even more 
important is its location—on the very door- 
step of a vast megalopolis where dwell 20 
million persons. 

That megalopolis is busy fouling its own 
nest, erecting structures that are ugly eye- 
sores, denuding forests for housing develop- 
ments and cutting through rural country- 
side for mutilane highways. Much of this 
is inescapable. It is part of the process of 
finding room for the area's growing familles. 

But when commercial expediency runs hog- 
wild we and our heirs suffer esthetic damage 
that is irrevocable. An example of this is 
Con Edison's proposal to chew a great bite 
out of the face of Storm King Mountain 
for the building of a hydroelectric power 
station. If ever there was a glove flung in 
the face of beauty-hungry Americans, this 
is it. 

In briefest terms, the utility plans to gouge 
an area 1,200 feet by 160 feet out of the flank 
of the mountain that faces the river. In 
this hole it would erect the third largest 
station of its type on earth. Behind the 
crest of the hill it would bulld five dams. In 
the daytime, during periods of peak load, 
water would run down from the lakes through 
a tunnel into the plant and generate power. 
At night, using unneeded power from steam- 
plants in the city, water from the Hudson 
would be pumped uphill for storage. 

If this plant were erected in a commercial 
area there could be little opposition, but it 
is proposed for the western pillar of the most 
beautiful section of the Hudson Gorge. It 
would desecrate for all time what has been 
termed one of the grandest passages of river 
scenery in the world. 

For generations commercial enterprises 
have turned some of the Hudson shore into 
an ugly strip. Brickyards abound near the 
Tappan Zee. Trap rock companies have ley- 
eled entire hills in other spots. The Gov- 
ernment itself is guilty, having transformed 
one cove into a graveyard for rusting, over- 
age ships. 

On the other side of the ledger, however, 
there has been some progress in saving the 
river's banks. The Rockefeller family and 
other conservationists created the Palisades 
Interstate Park to save the top of the es- 
carpment, from Fort Lee to around Haver- 
straw. Other sections have been set aside 
in perpetuity for the enjoyment of all the 
people. 

Before the Federal Power Commission 
grants ConEd the right to deface this un- 
spoiled natural beauty it should look into 
wider use of atomic power—which many ex- 
perts say will make hydroelectric plants ob- 
solete in 20 years. And it should ask some 
pointed questions about the mammoth pow- 
er complex in Labrador which local utilities 
plan to tap for energy needed in New York 
and New England. And it ought to inquire 
into the need, and justice, of building a high 
tension transmission line, 250 feet wide 
straight through Putnam and Westchester 
Counties. 


The Storm King project constitutes a clear- 
cut struggle between commercialism and the 
inalienable right of the people to enjoy what 
is left of the scenic wonders bequeathed to 
them by Providence. 
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Read me no statistics of peak loads or kilo- 
watt insufficiency or relative costs of atomic, 
steam and water powered energy. I want 
the right to see a few mountains etched 
against the setting sun at twilight. I want 
to hear birds singing in a forest yet unspoiled. 
I hunger for the chance to commune with 
God in His own church. 

So too, I know, do millions of others weary 
of days spent in concrete canyons and as- 
phalt jungles. Such a spot lies an hour or 830 
away on Storm King Mountain, Why should 
it be turned into another segment of in- 
dustry's hideous Junkyard? 


Anniversary of Cambodia’s Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, Novem- 
ber 9 will mark the 11th anniversary 
of Cambodia's independence. Since the 
House will not be in session at this time, 
we wish to take this opportunity to ex- 
tend warm felicitations to His Royal 
Highness Prince Norodom Sihanouk, 
Chief of State of Cambodia; and to the 
Cambodian people. 

The Kingdom of Cambodia is one of 
the few countries in southeast Asia 
which is not being troubled by serious 
internal difficulties at this time. To the 
north the struggle between factions in 
Laos is bringing that country closer to 
ruin and possible domination by the 
Communists. To the east and south a 
war is being fought in deadly earnest be- 
tween the Government of South Vietnam 
and Communist-led guerrillas. 

We are very much involved in the 
struggles of both these countries and it 
is a relief that the situation in Cam- 
bodia is relatively calm and free from 
crisis. We have our hands full as it is, 
and a Communist thrust into Cambodia 
would only compound the problems and 
difficulties we already face. 

Cambodia is the oldest state of the 
Indochinese peninsula; and, although 
today it is only about the size of the State 
of Missouri, it once was the center of a 
vast empire that covered mainland 
southeast Asia from the Bay of Bengal to 
the South China Sea. An almost un- 
broken line of kings stretches back to 
the beginning of the Christian era. 

The latest of these reigning monarchs 
was King Norodom Suramarit who died 
in 1960. His son Prince Norodom Sihan- 
ouk, the Chief of State of Cambodia, 
abdicated the throne because he wanted 
to continue to participate in the political 
affairs of his country. As the King he 
would have had to remain above politics 
and serve as a royal figurehead for the 
Cambodian people. 

Prince Sihanouk is the head of his 
own political party called the People's 
Social Community. Together the Prince 
and his party have swept every election 
in which they have taken part, and 
they have effectively dominated the poli- 
tics of the country ever since. 
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Prince Sihanouk has won the affection 
and support of the Cambodian people 
and enjoys the great respect they have 
accorded him as the leader who obtained 
the country’s independence. He makes 
a determined effort to maintain a close 
and personal relationship with the peo- 
ple of his kingdom. He makes frequent 
and sometimes unannounced trips to vil- 
lages and hamlets in a special helicopter 
to talk to the people directly about their 
problems and their hopes for the future. 

November 9 is the 11th anniversary 
of Cambodia’s independence. For over 
a decade it has been able to lead a sur- 
prisingly tranquil life in a part of the 
world torn by turmoil and trouble. One 
of the most important reasons for this 
has been the exceptional qualities of 
leadership that Prince Sihanouk has dis- 
played in leading his people forward. He 
sets a fine example for the rulers of 
many countries in south and southeast 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

On the occasion of this important an- 
niversary, I take the opportunity to 
salute the people of Cambodia and their 
youthful and vigorous leader Prince Si- 
anouk. I am sure that all Americans 
join me in this gesture of friendship and 
good will. 


In Tribute to Jacqueline Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana, Mr. Speaker, 
under a previous unanimous consent I 
would like to have entered in the RECORD 
a tribute to the wife of our late President 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, Jacqueline 
Bouvier Kennedy. This tribute was com- 
posed by a constitutent of mine, Rabbi 
Gerald Kaplan, of Congregation B'nai 
Isreal, Butte, Mont., to be delivered at a 
special memorial service for our late 
President, on Friday, November 20, 1964, 
His tribute is as follows: 


In TRIBUTE TO JACQUELINE KENNEDY 


One of the most beautiful tributes to a 
woman is found in the Book of Proverbs. 
Someone asks, “A woman of valor, who can 
find?” It then goes on to say that “her 
price is far above rubies,” and “Strength and 
dignity are her clothing; and she laugheth at 
the time to come.” It is interesting to spec- 
ulate on whom the writer had in mind. 
Was he remembering his mother? His wife? 
Or perhaps a grandmother? Or perhaps some 
well-known women of a long time before. 
We are not told the answer, and we shall 
probably never know. Still, someone was 
being remembered, even as we recall in loy- 
ing memory those whose passing from life 
has left us lonely. 

Going over this chapter of the Book of 
Proverbs, I notice that the emphasis is on 
an industrious wife and mother who sees to 
the welfare of her family. It is also stressed 
that “she stretches out her hand to the poor; 
yea, she reacheth forth her hands to the 
needy.” Although we do not know who is 
being described in this passage, we do know 
that someone was remembered in these terms 
of valor, industry, kindness, strength, and 
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faith. Fortunately for us, these words are 
part of our prayer book and, through the 
Passage of time, have become one of the 
Masterpieces of religious poetry. 

The words, “She laugheth at the time to 
come,” are strange words, as if the woman 
Were carefree and lived only for today. But 
looking through the entire contents of the 
words, it is powerful and inspiring, and U- 
Iustratlve of the woman who lived her every- 
day life so that she was not afraid of tomor- 
row. Her sense of security came from doing 
the best she could. 

The words, “A woman of valor, who can 
find?” can truly be applied to the wife of 
the late, lamented President, John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. For those of us who are looking 
and viewing, with a sense of sadness, the 
tragedy which has befallen her, we can truly 
say that she has a faith upon which she 
relied, not only for her future on earth, but 
also for death and whatever follows it. 
Many people are fearful and anxious about 
What is ahead for them on earth and beyond 
but Mrs. Kennedy, with the eyes of the world 
upon her, truly showed that she stood out as 
an exception through her amazing sense of 
Security and confidence. As we view and re- 
member her trials, we are reminded that her 
tragedy is our tragedy, and whatever she 
faces in the unknown will also become a part 
of our lives, 

Someday, somebody will also remember us, 
even as we now view the tragedy of our late 
President. The question which lurks in my 
mind is, how will they recall our lives? How 
Will they remember our valor? How will they 
remember our charity? Our kindness? And 
how will they remember our faith? 

For most of us, the passage of time tends 
to soften the rough edges of life, and yet so 
many of us today are frightened people who 
live each day in an insecure state of mind, 
Our thoughts bogged down in anxiety. De- 
Spite our advantages of plenty and leisure, 
We are a generation who constantly com- 
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plains and is dissatisfied with our lives on 
this earth. I have wondered if we can truly 
understand the grief and tragedy which 
Jacqueline Kennedy has encountered, and 
whether we are able to learn a lesson from 
her courage: 

The erection of memorials to the departed 
is an old and common practice. The great 
are remembered by elaborate monuments 
which become shrines. All of us who viewed 
the funeral procession of our late beloved 
President to Arlington Cemetery should visit 
this area, where rest the bodies of unknown 
soldiers from three world wars. I can as- 
sure you that the most insensitive of men 
will not be able to escape the impact of the 
heroic lives enshrined in this beautiful build- 
ing. Every memorial in every cemetery is a 
sign of someone who cared to let a person's 
name and span of life be remembered, in 
tribute to them. There is a memorial in 
Scotland which the President visited in June 
of 1963, with the inscription, “The whole 
earth is the tomb of heroic men, and their 
story is not graven only on the stone over 
their clay, but abides everywhere without 
visible symbol, woven into the stuff of other 
men's lives.“ 

Being human and knowing that our life 
on earth is only for a brief spell, we purchase 
a family plot in a cemetery and, when we 
are finally laid to rest, a marker is put over 
that place by our families. This marker 
teaches us that we battle every day against 
death. This marker tells us that we reject 
complete annihilation of life. With Presi- 
dent Kennedy's death, we have laid to rest 
a great man, and although his physical 
being is silenced completely, his life and 


deeds will remain with not only those of us - 


who watched with sorrow the last farewells, 
but future gencrations also, who share our 
loss but cannot share our joy in him as he 
lived. 

The Bible relates that when Moses died 
and was buried, “no man knoweth his grave 
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to this day.” There is no memorial to Moses 
anywhere in this world, save in the moral 
law which Moses brought down from Sinai 
graven upon the heart and mind of the world. 
There can be no memorial which can describe 
fittingly the tragedy and triumph of Jacque- 
line Kennedy, and yet our rabbis tell us that 
the good need no thombstones; their deeds 
are inscribed on our memories and our 
physical beings. 

What can be said in tribute to Jacqueline 
Kennedy except the wisdom of the words of 
Job, “The Lord gave and the Lord takes 
away. Blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
May we all learn from the example of Jacque- 
line Kennedy endurance and courage. Amen. 


Optional Rate Schedules Under Long 
Proposal and 1965 Rate Schedules 
Under Present Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the following material that was inad- 
vertently omitted from my remarks of 
Friday, October 2, 1964. 

I request that the permanent RECORD 
be corrected to include these tables, as 
corrected. 

There being no objection, the ma- 
terial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


TanIE I- Optional rate schedules under the Long proposal and 1964 rate schedules under present law 
Schedule I. Long Proposal: (A) Single Taxpayers Who Do Not Qualify for Rates in Schedules II and III and (B) Married Persons Filing Separate 


Returns 


If the amount of simplified taxable income 118. 


0 
Over $10, but not over 814.000 


ere a a E as wean cy spares coe 


Then as tax before credit— 


J AAA ⁵⁵— aoe ema —.— 0 plus 20 percent of excess over 0. 

ene tor 
Enter $3,000 plus 30 percent of excess over $14,000, 
Enter $4,200 plus 35 percent of excess over $18,000. 
Enter $9,100 plus 40 porcent of excess over p 


$2,000 plus 25 percent of excess over $10,000, 


50 percent of excess over 000. 


Bctiedule II. Long proposal: (A) Married Taxpayers Filing Joint Returns and (B) Certain Widows and Widowers 


Euter 0 plus 20 percent of excess over 0. 
Enter $4,000 plus 25 percent of excess over $20,000, 
Enter $6,000 plus 30 percent of excess over $28,000, 
Enter $8,400 plus 35 percent of excess over $36,000, 
Enter $18,200 plus 40 percent of excess over $64,000. 
Enter $32,600 plus 50 percent of excess over $100,000, 


‘Then as tax before credit— 
pn E ee tt ES et be a te ll Ot hs Sd ho eek Se re al AS a Bl 
Over 0,000. Enter 0 plus 20 
percent of excess over 0, 

Over Enter 22000 plus 22.5 percent of excess over $10,000. 
Over Enter $2,900 plus 25 nt of excess over $14,000. 
Over Enter $3,900 plus 27.5 percent of excess over $18,000, 
Over Enter $4,450 plus o pacent of excess over $20,000. 

ver Enter $6,850 plas 32.5 percent of excess over $28,000, 
ote Enter $8,150 plus 35 7 of excess over $32,000, 
ver Enter $9,550 plus 37. paons of excess over $36,000. 
Over Enter $14,800 plus 42.5 percent of excess over $50,000. 
Over — nter $20,750 plus 45 percent of excess over $64,000. 

ver $100,000 but not over 8150, 000 Enter $36,950 plus 50 percent of excess over $100,000. 


Footnote at end of table. 
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Taste 1.—Oplional rate schedule under the Long proposal and 1965 rate schedules under present law—Continued 
Schedule IV. 1965 Rates Under Present Law: (A) Single Taxpayers Who Do Not Qualify for Rates in Schedules V and VI and (B) Married Persons Filing Separate Returns 


If the amount of taxable income is— Then as tax before credit— 


Enter 0 plus 14 percent of excess over 0. 
Enter $70 plus 15 percent of excess over $500. 

Enter $145 plus 16 percent of excess over $1,000, 
Enter $225 plus 17 percent of excess over $1,500. 
Enter $310 plus 19 percent of excess over $2,000. 
Enter $690 gens 22 percent of excess over $4,000. 
Enter $1,130 plus 25 percent of excess over $8, 
Enter $1,630 plus 28 percent of excess over $8,000. 
Enter $2,190 plus 32 percent of excess over $10,000. 
Enter $2,830 plus 36 percent of excess over $12,000, 
Enter $3,550 plus 39 percent of excess over $14,000. 
Enter $4,330 plus 42 percent’of excess over $16,000, 
Enter $5,170 plus 45 percent of excess over $18,000. 
Enter $6,070 plus 48 percent of excess over $20,000. 
Enter $7,030 plus 50 percent of excess over $22,000, 
Enter $9,030 plus 53 t of excess over 000. 
Enter $12,210, plus 55 percent of excess over $32,000. 
Enter $15,510, plus 58 percent of excess over $38,000. 
Enter $18,990, plus 60 percent of excess over $44,000. 
Enter $22,590, plus 62 percent of excess over $50,000. 
Enter $28,790, plus 64 percent of excess over $60,000. 
Enter $35,190, plus 66 percent of excess over $70,000. 
Enter $41,700, plus 68 percent of excess over $80,000, 
Enter $48,500, plus 69 percent of excess over $90,000. 
Enter $55,490, plus 70 percent of excess over $100,000, 


Over 0 but not over $1,000. „„ FTF Enter 0 plus 14 percent of excess over 0. 
Over $1,000 but not over $2 Enter $140 plus 15 percent of excess over $1,000. 
Over $2,000 but not over $3 Enter plus 16 percent of excess over $2,000, 
Over $3,000 but not over $4, Enter $450 plus 17 percent of excess over $3,000. 
Over $4,000 but not over 115 Enter $620, plus 19 t of excess over $4,000. 
Over $5,000 but not over $12, Enter $1,380 plus 22 percent of excess over $8,000. 
Over $12,000 but not over $16,000. Enter $2,260 plus 25 percent of excess over $12,000. 
Over $16,000 but not over $20 Enter $3,260 plus 28 percent of excess over $16,000. 
Over $20,000 but not over $24, Enter $4,380 plus 32 percent of excess over $20,000. 
Over $24,000 but not over $28,000. Enter $5,660 plus 36 percent of excess over $24,000. 
Over $28,000 but not over $32,000. Enter $7,100 plus 30 percent of excess over 828,000. 
Over $32,000 but not over $36, 660 plus 42 t of excess over $32,000. 
Over $36,000 but not over 840,000 Enter $10,340 plus 45 percent of excess over $36,000, 
Over $40,000 but not over 844.000 Enter $12,140 plus 48 percent of excess over $40,000. 
Over $44,000 but not over $52, Enter $14,060 plus 50 percent of excess over $44,000, 
Over $52,000 but not over $4, Enter $18,060 plus 53 percent of excess over $52,000. 
Ores Fin bak wot ore ts Enter $24,420 plus 55 percent of excess over $64, 
Over $76,000 but not over $83, Enter $31,020 plus 68 percent of excess over $76,000, 
Over ho but not over 8 Enter $37,980 plus 60 percent of excess over $88,000, 
Over $100,000 but not over Enter $45,180 plus 62 percent of excess over $100,000, 
Over $120,000 but not over Enter $57,580 plus 64 percent of excess over $120,000. 
Over $140,000 but not over Enter plus 66 percent of excess over $140,000. 
Over $160,000 but not over Enter 580 plus 68 percent of excess over $160,000, 
Over $180,000 but not over Enter $97,180 plus 69 percent of excess over $180,000. 
Over ( Enter $110,980 plus 70 percent of excess over 000. 

Schedule VI. 1965 Rates Under Present Law: Unmarried (or Legally Separated) Taxpayers Who Qualify as Head of Household 

If the amount of taxable income ! {s— 

Ov 0 Buk not Over e t anan ema Euter 0 plus 14 percent of excess over 0. 
Over $1,000 but not over 82.000 Enter $140 plus 16 percent of excess over $1,000. 
Over but not over pple 7 Enter plus 18 percent ol excess over $2,000. 


Enter $660 plus 20 percent of excess over $4,000. 


$6, Enter $1,060 plus 22 percent of excess over $6,000. 
Over $8,000 but not over 810,000. Enter $1,500 plus 25 percent of excess over $8,000. 
Over $10,000 but not over 812,000. Enter $2,000 plus 27 percent of excess over $10,000. 
Over $12,000 but not over 814.000 Enter $2,540 plus 31 percent of excess over $12,000. 
Over $14,000 but not over 816,000 Enter $3,160 plus 32 percent of excess over $14,000. 
Over $16,000 but not over 818.000 Enter $3,800 plus 35 percent of excess over $16,000. 
Over $18,000 but not over $20, Enter $4,500 plus 36 percent of excess over $18,000. 
Over $20,000 but not over 822.000 Enter $5,220 plus 40 percent of excess over $20,000. 
Over 000 but not over 824.000 Enter $6,020 plus 41 percent of excess over $22,000, 
Over 000 but not over $26,000... Enter $6,840 plus 43 percent of excess over $24,000, 


Enter $7,700 plus 45 percent of excess over $26,000. 
Enter $10,440 plus 48 percent of excess over $32,000. 


Over $36,000 but not over 888,000 Enter $12,360 plus 50 percent of exoess over $36,000, 
Over $38,000 but not over $40,000_ Enter $13,360 plus 52 percent of excess over $38,000. 
Over 44/000 but not over $30,000. Enter $16,620 plus 65 Percent of execs over £44,000. 
x ut not over $50,000. - n us mt of excess over $44,000. 
Over $50,000 but not over $52,000__ pe 3 


Enter $19,820 plus 56 percent of e ver $50,000. 
Over $52,000 but not over $64,000__ E . 1 dares rac tet è 


Over $70,000 but not over $76,000. Enter $31,440 plus 61 percent of excoss over $70,000. 
Over $76,000 but not over $80,000_. Enter $35,100 plus 62 percent of excess over $76,000. 
ver $80,000 but not over $88,000. „580 plus 63 percent of excess over $80,000. 


Enter $63,500 plus 67 percent of excess over $120,000. 
Enter $76,900 plus 68 percent of excess over $140,000. 
Enter $90,500 plus 69 percent of excess over $160,000. 


Over $100,000 but not over $180,000 
$ Enter $104,200 plus 70 percent of excess over $180,000. 


Over $180,000. -_....-...--.-..-. 


1 Under the Long tax Is computed on “simplified taxable Income” rather than ‘taxable income” as under present law. Simplified taxable Income includes certain 
types of income not taxable under present law and is computed without any deduction for personal expenses (interest, taxes, contributions, etc.) and certain other items, 


1964 


Algerian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, Novem- 
ber 1 marks the 10th anniversary of the 
outbreak of the nationalist revolt in Al- 
geria. Since the House is not going to 
be in session at that time, we wish to 
take this opportunity to extend warm 
felicitations to His Excellency the Presi- 
dent of Algeria Ahmed Ben Bella; and to 
His Excellency the Algerian Ambassador 
to the United States, Cherif Guellal. 

November 1, 1954, was the beginning 
of the grueling, 742-year war which led 
to Algerian independence, finally 
achieved on July 3, 1962. At that time, 
following the Algerians’ overwhelming 
99.6 percent vote for independence 2 
days earlier, French President Charles 
de Gaulle proclaimed Algerian inde- 
pendence and the end of 132 years of 
French rule. Also on that date, the 
United States, in a special message by 
President Kennedy, recognized Algeria 
as an independent and sovereign state. 

Much of Algeria’s vast territory is 
Made up of the oil-rich Sahara Desert, 
&nd most of its 11 million inhabitants are 
Concentrated in the northern coastal 
Tegion along the Mediterranean. In 
geographie area, Algeria is about four 

the size of France and is the larg- 
est state in North Africa. Together with 
Morocco on the west and Tunisia on the 
east, it comprises the Maghreb, the 
Western part of the Arab world. 

The present plight of the Algerian na- 
tion is far from happy. The long years 
of bitter struggle against the French, 
With its toll of life and its disruption of 
the whole fabric of the nation, would 
have made an inauspicious background 
for the launching of a new state, in the 

of subsequent circumstances. How- 
€ver, on the eve of independence in 1962, 
two serious developments occurred 
Which further jeopardized the new 
State's chances of survival. Algerians of 
pean extraction, who numbered 
about a million, and who possessed most 
of the Nation’s managerial, administra- 
tive, and technical skills, began a mas- 
sive flight from the country. By the end 
Of 1963, less than one-tenth remained. 
In addition, a bitter struggle for power 
broke out among leaders of the national- 
Movement. Political and economic 
chaos threatened, and threatens still. 

Algerians endorsed a new Constitution 
in September 1963, by popular referen- 
dum, although thousands of Berbers in 
the Kabylia region east of Algiers re- 
Portedly boycotted the election. The 
Constitution states as an aim the build- 
ing of a Socialist people’s democracy” 
and provides for a controlling role by the 
National Liberation Front as the only 
Political party. Deputies to the National 

ly, designated by Premier Ahmed 
Ben Bella and numbering 138, were ap- 
Proved nearly unanimously by the vot- 
€rs in a one-party parliamentary elec- 
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tion last month. The Government stated 
that just under 85 percent of the regis- 
tered voters participated. 

The Berber opposition to the Govern- 
ment has involved intermittent guerrilla 
warfare in the mountainous Kabylia and 
Aures regions, and Algeria Is intermit- 
tently rocked by rebellion, assassination, 
and sabotage. After originally avoiding 
imprisonments and executions, Premier 
Ben Bella declared last year: 

It is an illusion to think that you can 
have a revolution without prisons. 


Executions have become frequent. 

In the economic sphere, conditions are 
also serious. Unemployment is heavy, 
hunger widespread. American food for 
peace supplies are sustaining a substan- 
tial part of the population. French eco- 
nomie assistance is reportedly facing 
further cuts, Dependence on military 
and massive economic aid from Com- 
munist states has been markedly in- 
creasing. 

The people of Algeria, who struggled 
so long and with such dedication for 
their independence, deserve a better fate 
than the last 2 unhappy years have 
brought them. I hope that the next 
anniversary of the revolt that began Al- 
geria’s heroic march to independence 
will see better things for these courage- 
ous people, 


The Metropolitan Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 1, Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE de- 
livered an enlightening speech on the 
problems of our Nation’s metropolitan 
areas before the 13th Annual Commis- 


sioners’ and Governors’ Conference on. 


Metropolitan Washington Problems, 
sponsored by the Council of Govern- 
ments. 
The text of his remarks follow: 

THe METROPOLITAN CHALLENGE 


(By Senator Eomunp S. Musxm, Democrat, of 
Maine, before the 18th Annual Commis- 
sioners' and Governors’ Conference on 
Metropolitan Washington Problems, Mar- 
riott Motor Hotel, Arlington, Va., October 
1, 1964) 

By the year 2000, 85 percent of our popula- 
tion will live in urban areas, experts tell us. 
Here, in our own National Capital region, 3 
million new residents will be added by the 
end of the century. 

The pressures of a metropolitan America 
already pose the greatest threat to our tra- 
ditional Federal-State-local relations, as well 
as the greatest challenge to the maintenance 
of a strong, representative, and flexible Fed- 
eral system. 

There are the physical problems. We face 
water shortages, transportation snarls, urban 
blight, and wasteful land use. 

There are the social problems. We face in- 
creased juvenile delinquency, rising crime 
rates, and uneasy race relations. 

There are the political problems. We face 
shifting metropolitan boundaries, frag- 
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mented local government, and conflict be- 
tween the central city and the suburbs. 

There are the financial problems. We 
face limited revenue resources and almost 
limitless expenditure needs; soaring tax rates 
in the suburbs and falling tax bases in the 
cities. State and local debts are mounting, 
while State and local revenue sources fall 
behind. 

Metropolitan areas currently require: $600 
million annually for sewage treatment facili- 
ties; $400 million annually for pure water; 
$200 million annually to rebuild each square 
mile of slums; and $14, million annually 
so commuter railroads can stay in business. 

These problems stagger the imagination, 
They tax our ingenuity as well as our purse. 

The metropolitan area is a new type of 
community, one in which its inhabitants 
have little or no feeling of community. It 
is neither a neighborhood, city, State, nor 
nation. There are no anthems, flags, or 
mottoes. Loyalties are mixed, and problems 
grow with growth. 

While our population has skyrocketed, the 
land most of us occupy has diminished. In 
1940 nearly a quarter of our population lived 
in rural areas. In 1962 less than 8 percent 
still lived in the country. The remainder, 
victims of a technological revolution, moved 
from farms to urban areas. Mechanized 
farming, hybrid seeds, better planting 
methods, and more efficient animal hus- 
bandry add to our wealth with continually 
less human effort. And as this agricultural 
revolution advances, even more rural Amer- 
icans will stream into our cities. 

What does the new arrival find in our 
metropolitan centers? Is his environment 
a liberating influence? Or does he see urban 
living as a necessary evil, imposec by a tech- 
nological revolution that has made him an 
alien in his own land? 

The truth lies somewhere between these 
extremes. Our cities are large and exciting; 
they house our cultural and educational 
centers. ‘The standard of living, for most, is 
higher. On the other side of the ledger, in- 
adequate transportation, excessive noise, dull 
architecture, and air pollution are 
barriers to safe and sane urban living. We 
have responded to the economic necessities 
and this press of population accompanying 
the transformation of the American land- 
scape, on a haphazard basis. In spite of gal- 
lant efforts, we have not rendered our urban 
areas either beautiful or really habitable, 

The press and flux of population made 
suburban development inevitable. The city— 
dirty, crowded, and noisy—accelerated this 
exodus. The city dweller fied in his automo- 
bile to find cleaner air, less congestion, and 
a slower pace of living. For this, however, 
he ransomed much. As one commentator 
put it, “he entered the land of ‘no.’ No 
storm drainage, and no sewers. No curb, no 
gutter, and no sidewalks. No parks, no 
playgrounds, and no street lights. No fire- 
plugs, no flrehalls, and no fire trucks. No 
pubiic garbage collection. No modern polic- 
ing. No zoning and no subdivision control.” 
Look-alike residential housing, and gaudy 
commercial strip development quickly dotted 
the pastoral landscape the suburbanite 
sought. 

This portrayal is both a historic analy- 
sis and a recitation of current events. As 
President Kennedy put it: “In a few short 
decades we have passed from a rural to an 
urban way of life, and in a few short decades 
more, we shall be a Nation of vastly expanded 
population, living in expanded urban areas 
and housing that does not now exist, served 
by community facilities that do not now 
exist, moving about by means of systems of 
urban transportation that do not now exist.” 

How are we going to meet these needs? 

The Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, in its report “Alternative 
Approaches to Governmental Reorganiza- 
tion of Metropolitan Areas,” explores various 
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proposals designed to create a sense of com- 
munity in metropolitan areas. The Com- 
mission found there can be no “pat” solu- 
tion for easing the problems of political and 
structural complexity at the local level. One 
approach called for the merging of outlying 
districts with the core city, thereby abolish- 
ing governmental fragmentation. Another, 
apparently more feasible, approach called for 
areawide functions to be performed by a 
regional government, with each local unit 
having representation. This federated ap- 
proach has been adopted by only one metro- 
politan area in the country. 

The establishment of metropolitan coun- 
cils on a voluntary basis, composed of elected 
officials, is yet another alternative. Few such 
bodies exist. You, along with 9 or 10 other 
agencies, have been pioneers in developing 
the voluntary regional council as a happy 
compromise between those who want no 
change and those calling for the centraliza- 
tion of all metropolitan functions. 

The Metropolitan Washington Council of 
Governments is the institutional recognition 
of the fact that yours is a regional com- 
munity. More than 5 million people will 
live here in another generation. And most 
of this growth will take place mainly in the 
suburbs. This sta increase will re- 
quire a sharp rise in public facilities. Fed- 
eral, State, and local funds will all be re- 
quired to finance independently planned and 
executed construction programs. Greater 
coordination, then, is vital. For example, 
metropolitan water supply and sewage dis- 
posal projects demand an areawide attack 
and a cooperative program. No one level of 
government alone can handle such regional 
problems. 

Your council understands this need for 
coordination. You act as a forum where 
members can meet and discuss common prob- 
lems. As a study group you make recom- 
mendations to member counties, cities, and 
States. But you have never lost sight of the 
fact that planning is of no value unless it 
leads to appropriate action. The adoption 
of the year 2000 plan and the construction 
of the Potomac interceptor sewer bear wit- 
ness to this. 

One of the council's most recent and sig- 
nificant accomplishments is receipt of a 
Federal urban renewal demonstration grant. 
The purpose of this grant is to assist in 

er for the first time various 


local governmental data, This in turn will- 


encourage a greater degree of standardiza- 
tion for metropolitan land-use and housing 
classification. Federal efforts to bring about 
greater uniformity will also be aided. The 
project will demonstrate the feasibility of 
voluntary local cooperation as the basis for 
regional action. Despite these accomplish- 
ments, much work remains to be done. 

The final report of the congressional Joint 
Committee on Washington Metropolitan 
Problems, although dated in some respects, 
is still a fair assessment of the conference's 
basic difficulty. The report declared, in part, 
that “despite such welcome steps as the 
establishment of an operating budget, and 
the employment of its own executive secre- 
tary, the conference has still far to go be- 
fore it will be dealing effectively with Wash- 
ington metropolitan problems.” 

The council has yet to become the au- 
thentic voice of the National Capital region. 
Metropolitan problems cannot be solved un- 
less there are strong advocates able to reach 
and educate area residents, able to persuade 
local units that vitally needed action re- 
quires joint effort. The council must develop 
and fight for its own views on issues of area- 
wide concern. 

State governments must also bear a re- 
sponsibility for encouraging regional solu- 
tions. Most States have tended to react to 
the metropolitan challenge in a haphazard 
fashion. The fiscal, jurisdictional, research, 
and planning needs of the large urban 
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centers have commonly been ignored or 
handled on a piecemeal basis. 

As a result, cities have turned to the 
Federal Government, This has alarmed 
many defenders of States rights. But de- 
mands for thé preservation of States rights 
must be matched by an acceptance by the 
States of their responsibilities toward their 
major population centers. 

The Council of State Governments and 
the Advisory Commission, the latter of which 
I am a member, have made several legisla- 
tive proposals designed to assist State gov- 
ernments in meeting this urban challenge. 
If the States are to remain viable partners 
in our Federal system, they must adjust 
their operations and organizations in light 
of the revolution on the urban frontier. 
Both groups, therefore, have recommended 
the establishment of a new agency of State 
government for metropolitan or local af- 
fairs. This new agency would assist the 
metropolitan areas with respect to the prob- 
lems of local governmental planning, struc- 
ture, organization, and finance. Neither 
Richmond nor Annapolis has such an office, 
although both provide some of these serv- 
ices. Such a department could also assist 
the Governor in formulating effective poli- 
cies to meet metropolitan problems. 

The national character of many -metro- 
politan questions makes Federal participa- 
tion necessary. Several existing Federal pro- 
grams have already had a significant impact 
on our metropolitan areas. In addition, 
three current proposals could make a sub- 
stantial contribution to orderly urban growth 
and development. 

First, a dimension of the National Capital 
region’s water pollution difficulties is covered 
in S. 649, which I introduced in the first 
session of this Congress. It would amend 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
concerning grants for construction of mu- 
nicipal sewage treatment works. Of special 
concern to metropolitan areas is the pro- 
vision that these grants may be increased 
by 10 percent for a project that is part 
of a comprehensive regional plan. The Sen- 
ate, by a vote of 69 to 11, passed this needed 
legislation. If passed by the House, this 
measure will do much to strengthen the 
position of metropolitan planning agencies. 

Second, metropolitan area planning would 
be further assisted by the enactment of 8S. 
855. Senators HUMPHREY, Murr, and WIL- 
aus joined me in February 1963 in sponsor- 
ing this Advisory Commission proposal. It 
was considered at length by the Subcom- 
mittee on Intergovernmental Relations and 
unanimously passed the Senate last January. 
The bill would require: 

(1) Establishment of a legally constituted 
metropolitan agency, charged with the re- 
sponsibility for areawide planning; and 

(2) An assessment by this agency of cer- 
tain Federal grant applications made by local 
governments before being acted upon by the 
relevant Federal departments and agencies. 

Planning agency approval of applications 
is not a prerequisite to Federal assistance 
under this bill. But the proposal recognizes 
the role of adequate planning as crucial to 
achieving metropolitan objectives relating to 
open-space land projects, airport construc- 
tion, waste treatment works, urban renewal, 
public housing, hospital construction, and 
urban highways. These projects would be 
viewed as part of a regional plan. The bill 
strengthen the concept of a metropolitan 
community. 

It would also establish a frame of refer- 
ence for all Federal activities affecting an 
urban area. Programs covered under this 
measure must be reizted to each other as 
well as to local development, if Federal funds 
are not to be spent on conflicting objectives. 
Economy, then, also demands this full ex- 
change of information among the political 
subdivisions within a metropolitan area prior 
to the allocation of a Federal grant. 
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And finally, I have supported proposals for 
the establishment of a Federal Department 
of Urban Affairs. Until now, the Federal 
Government's reaction to the emergence of 
a metropolitan America—like that of the 
States—has generally been disjointed, spo- 
radic,and unplanned. Such a department is 
necessary for coordinating the numerous 
Federal programs that have an impact on 
metropolitan areas. 

These three proposals for congressional 
action differ in many respects, but all have 
one feature in common: They seek to estab- 
lish the foundations for a viable metropoli- 
tan community, . 

A memorable passage from Prof. Kenneth 
Galbraith's book, The Affluent Society,” por- 
trays our dilemma. He described “the family 
which takes its * * * air-conditioned, power- 
Steered, and power-braked automobile out 
for a tour (and) passes through cities that 
are badly paved, made hideous by litter, 
blighted buildings, billboards, and posts for 
wires that should long since have been put 
underground, They pass on through a coun- 
tryside that has been rendered largely in- 
visible by commercial art. * * * They picnic 
on exquisitely packaged food from a portable 
icebox by a polluted stream and go on to 
spend the night at a park which is a menace 
to public health and morals. Just before 
dozing off on an air mattress, beneath a ny- 
lon tent, amid the stench of decaying refuse, 
they may reflect vaguely on the curious un- 
evenness of their blessings.” 

Galbraith may exaggerate, but there Is in- 
deed an “unevenness” of blessings. Our citi- 
zens, and their representatives at all levels of 
government, are more aware that 
action in the public sector must be as imagi- 
native and progressive in providing the pub- 
lic services we require as the private sector in 
providing the luxuries we want. 

Joint Federal-State-local cooperation and 
innoyations in government are needed now. 

President Kennedy said: “The challenge is 
great, and the time is short. Shall we be- 
gin?” 

The council, just by its existence, repre- 
sents a beginning. 

Now, as President Johnson has said, “Let 
us continue.” 


Hon. James C. Auchincloss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr, President, the 
Honorable JAMES C. AucHINCLOSS, affec- 
tionately known to all of us as Jim, will 
be greatly missed in the next session of 
Congress. 

He has rendered outstanding and dis- 
tinguished service to the Third Congres- 
sional District of New Jersey, the State, 
and the Nation for 22 years. During 
this period he has served on im- 
portant committees and is held in high 
regard by members of both the majority 
and minority parties. 

dim is a personal friend of mine. I 
have had the pleasure of working with 
him in many capacities and, personally, 
regret his leaving. 

I wish for him and Mrs. Auchincloss 
many years of well-earned and well-de- 
served rest. 


1964 
Their Secret Weapon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I have 
before me an editorial advertisement 
that appeared in paid space in the New 
York Times dated September 30 under 
the title “Communists’ Secret Weapon.” 
It is written by Mr. A. N. Spanel, founder 
and chairman of the board of Interna- 
tional Latex Corp. In it he develops with 
deep understanding the dangerous con- 
Sequence that the free world may reap by 
giving Russia and her Communist satel- 
lites long-term credits when it is known 
that Russia “is the only country that 
has failed to make even a token payment 
on the $11 billion it owes the United 
States from the Second World War.” 

Mr. Spanel points out that by giving 
the Communists access to the abundance 
of the West without payment, we will 
indeed be helping very real and potential 
enemies to survive the naked economic 
defects of their systems; and that this 
will not only be a folly in itself, but on 
a long-term credit basis it will actually 
release Communist manpower and ma- 
terials for military uses against the free 
world. 

In short, the West will be financing the 
enhanced warmaking capacity of its 
enemies, to its own peril; financing its 
own destruction. Not the Trojan horse 
of old, but today's more treacherous one, 
the Communist credit horse. 

It is tragic that even though the free 
industrial Nations had agreed upon a 
limit of 5-year credits to Soviet Russia, 
it has just been announced that England 
has broken away by granting the Krem- 
lin a credit of 18 years for a chemical 
plant. 

This timely article deserves wide read- 
ership by freedom-loving people in our 
world. It is a patriotic service not only 
to our country but to the whole free 
world, and Mr. Spanel and the Interna- 
tional Latex Corp. have surely earned 
highest commendation from the free na- 
tions of the West. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article by Mr. Spanel by printed 
in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Trem SECRET WEAPON 
(A. N. Spanel, founder-chairman, Interna- 
tional Latex Corp.) 

World communism has set a trap for un- 
Wary free men and free nations. It is baited 
With profits, on the theory that capitalists 
Can no more resist its sweet smell than 
mice can resist cheese. 

The trap is trade. And the smell of 
Profits is all that the victims are likely to 
Bet, considering the Communist record. 
Soviet Russia, it is well to remember, 18 
the only country that has failed to make 
even a token payment on the $11 billion 


it owes the United States from the Second 
World War. 
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To trade or not to trade with Communist- 
bloc nations; this has been a serious policy 
problem for the free world. Should the 
products of our free economy be made avail- 
able to stre m those who are openly 
and passionately dedicated to destroying that 
freedom? Should we help Red regimes to 
survive the great economic defects of their 
system by giving them access to the abun- 
dance producted by our system? 

Commonsense says No.“ Communist im- 
ports from the free world, even of so-called 
nonstrategic goods, release their manpower 
and materials for military uses. The dis- 
tinction between strategic and nonstrategic 
categories is therefore largely meaningless. 

Do we learn nothing from experience? 
Before World War IT we helped build up 
a budding enemy’s war machine by selling 
scrap iron to Japan. The very memory is 
still painful to the American people. Even 
more suicidal was the propaganda that 
democratic nations “must do business as 
usual” with Nazi Germany, thereby enabling 
Hitler to build his engines of destruction 
more swiftly. ; 
ECONOMIC INSANITY 

Neither commonsense nor experience, un- 
fortunately, can stand up against the lure 
of profits. Free nations are trading with 
the Communists and no doubt will continue 
to do so. They will again invent self- 
deluding arguments and alibis. Thus while 
a boycott of the Red world appears impos- 
sible, the trading could be kept within 
rational limits. 

Because the Red countries are unable to 
balance their imports with exports—they 
simply do not have enough of what we can 
use—they insist they are dependent on cred- 
its. Yet it is well known that Russia has 
an enormous pile of hoarded gold for which 
millions of her slave laborers sweated and 
died since 1918. Nevertheless, as a brake on 
a runaway race for uncertain profits the 
leading free industrial nations had set for 
themselves a limit of 5 years upon credits to 
Soviet Russia and its satellite colonies. 


Now England has broken that understand- 
ing. It has granted to Moscow an 18-year 
credit for a chemical plant. This has caused 
shocked consternation in Washington. 
Paris, Bonn, Rome, and other Western cap- 
itals have been thrown into confusion. 

Once again the West is subjected to a dis- 
astrous course seemingly mapped a century 
ago when Lord Palmerston pronounced: “We 
have no perpetual allies and we have no 
perpetual enemies, our interests are perpet- 
ual.” 

London is known to be negotiating other 
such deals with the Kremlin, Czechosloyakia, 
and other Communist states. By the con- 
fused logic of this conduct, shouldn't the 
“liberal” policy of long-term credits be ex- 
tended to Red China as well? 

What does it all mean? It means that the 
ramparts of economic sanity have been 
breached. It is not merely likely but in- 
evitable that other free nations under our 
competitive system will be forced to take 
their cue from Britain. The Communists 
will thus obtain what they most need to 
thrive, which is long-term credits in the 
markets of the West. It means that the free 
world, in the measure that it follows the 
British lead, will help finance the rapid 
expansion of the already swollen Communist 
war potential. 

The mischief cuts a lot deeper. These 
credits, in themselves, become a powerful 
weapon in Communist hands to wreck West- 
ern economies, All that the Kremlin, for 
instance, needs to do is deliberately to mul- 
tiply these credits, in order to aggravate 
what is already a credit-heavy problem dan- 
gerous to the West. 
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WE HAVE BEEN WARNED 


The eminent French monetary authority, 
Jacques Rueff, has repeatedly warned the 
free world in the last few years of a coming 
credit crisis. And M. Rueff is not alone in 
this fear. Five thousand years of history 
teaches that when a nation permits the blind 
abuse of its monetary system it impoverishes 
and corrupts its people, thus slowly destroy- 
ing itself and its economic and political in- 
fluence in the world. 

Yet the free world appears to be entrust- 
ing this power to corrupt into the hands of 
those who are firmly committed to our de- 
struction. The West, in financing the Com- 
munists, is not only fortifying the war- 
making capacity of its sworn enemies but is 
giving them a stranglehold on its economic 
life—the right to siphon off our fiscal vitality 
to suit their hostile purposes. 

Long-term Western credits are the Commu- 
nists’ newest secret weapon. Historians in 
the future surely will marvel at the r 
and stupidity of the civilization which put 
that terrifying weapon in the hands of its 
self-appointed executioners. They will re- 
peat, with better cause than ever, that those 
whom the gods would destroy they first make 
mad. 

Another fact: Long-term credits obviously 
give the creditors a stake in the health and 
prosperity of the debtors. The West will 
thus have to help the Communist nations 
prosper, even if it means aid in suppressing 
their internal resistance movements. The 
monumental irony of it. 

Conversely, this credit policy gives the 
Communists a double stake in hastening the 
bankruptcy and demise of the West, since 
that would also wash out their planned 
mountain of indebtedness. 

Our minds have been numbed by the be- 
guiling talk of “peaceful coexistence.” But 
it means something quite different to Mos- 
cow than it does to us. The Communists 
have not retreated 1 inch from their ob- 
jective of world dominion. Khrushchey has 
repeatedly ridiculed Westerners who kid 
themselves that the slogan implies the end 
of the cold war. On the contrary, he sees it 
as a means to intensify the cold war and as- 
sure Communist victory. 

WE CAN DEFUSE THIS PERIL 


As recently as September 19, Khrushchev 
assured 2.000 delegates to a Youth 
Forum in Moscow—Latin Americans, Asians, 
Africans—that Soviet Russia will supply 
them with arms when they make war on 
their “oppressors.” How can we square that 
candid assertion of continuing hostilities 
with a credit policy that enhances Commu- 
nist military might? The shocking truth is 
that we will be providing the weapons which 
the Kremlin promises to dispense to its co- 
horts all over the world. 

Long-term credits, we repeat, is a trap. 
The Western World appears to be entering 
it with closed eyes, like sleepwalkers; yet it’s 
the Trojan horse of old in today’s more 
treacherous form: the Communist credit 
horse. 

It is late, but not too late one hopes, to 
come fully awake to the menace; for if the 
United States, France, England, and Ger- 
many were really united this deadly peril 
could be defused. 

Lenin once wisecracked that when the 
time comes to hang capitalists, they will be 
competing for the sale of the rope. The 
hunger for profits, he implied, blots out logic 
and even the will to survive. Are we really 
intent upon proving that Lenin was right? 
This is the crucial question that should be 
pondered by London and Washington, by 
Paris and Bonn, by all peoples who cherish 
human freedom and rate it higher than 
“business as usual.” 
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Changing Libya 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, Libya 
marks its 13th anniversary as an inde- 
pendent state on December 24. Since 
the House will not be in session at this 
time, we wish to take the opportunity 
now to extend warm felicitations to His 
Majesty King Idris I, of Libya; and His 
Excellency Fathi Abidia, Libya’s Ambas- 
sador to the United States. 

Libya was the first country to receive 
its independence wholly under the au- 
spices of the United Nations. Its 13th 
anniversary is a time of ever-accelerat- 
ing change and domestic and interna- 
tional tension for this constitutional 
monarchy on the Mediterranean shores 
of Africa, sandwiched between Nasser's 
expansive Egypt on the east and Ben Bel- 
la's revolutionary Algeria, as well as Tu- 
nisia, on the west. 

Part of Mussolini's empire until the 
German and Italian forces were con- 
quered in the desert fighting of World 
War II, Libya’s two most populous prov- 
inces, Tripolitania and Cyrenaica-on the 
Mediterranean, were placed under Brit- 
ish administration The Fezzan, the 
largely desert area of the interior, was 
administered by the French. The Italian 
peace treaty provided that, failing agree- 
ment on the disposition of these areas, 
the problem should be submitted to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 
In 1949, the Assembly decided that Libya 
should be administered by a United Na- 
tions Commissioner and that it was to be- 
come independent by January 2, 1952. 
King Idris I proclaimed a hereditary. 
monarchy in Bengazi a few days before 
that date, on December 24, 1951, the day 
which Libyans honor as the beginning 
of their independence. 

Until a few years ago, the population 
of Libya, numbering somewhat more 
than 1 million, was considered to be 
among the most hopelessly poor in the 
world. Libya was apparently blessed by 
no industrial resources, and a largely 
agricultural and pastoral economy 
limped along in a country where only 
some 2 percent of the land is arable. 
Libya was dependent on foreign assist- 
ance and the direct and indirect reve- 
nues resulting from a number of small 
British bases and the massive Wheelus 
Air Force Base of the United States, a 
key NATO installation. 

Breathtaking changes in Libya's eco- 
nomic status began with the discovery of 
oll under the Sahara in 1959. Some in- 
dication of the impact of this discovery 
can be gained from a glance at Libya's 
exports. In 1960, these totaled $8.6 mil- 
lion. By 1963, they had skyrocketed to 
$374 million, and Libya had a favorable 
balance of trade for the first time in re- 
cent history. Oil exports accounted for 
$367 million, almost all of the 1963 total. 

Libya’s new-found prosperity has of 
course only begun to help solve some of 
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its pressing problems, while creating 
some additional ones. In the economic 
field, while progress is being made, pov- 
erty is still desperate for most. Unem- 
ployment is widespread; housing is 
abysmal. Agriculture is backward and 
neglected as the farm population presses 
toward the cities and towns and urban 
forms of employment. Medical services 
and schools are inadequate, and there is 
a heavy dependence on Egypt for 
teachers as well as government tech- 
nicians and administrators. 

Libya’s wealth beneath the Sahara has 
reduced its dependence on revenues from 
British and American military installa- 
tions, at the same time making the coun- 
try a more tempting target for its more 
powerful neighbors. Nasser's verbal at- 
tack in February on these bases finds 
response in segments of the population 
which lean more toward socialism and 
Arab nationalism than does the tradi- 
tionally pro-Western and conservative 
government. These crosscurrents have 
involved bloodshed and repression, and 
their final outcome is far from clear. 

With the economic prospects so tre- 
mendously improved as Libya completes 
its 13th year of independence, we may 
all hope that better things are in store 
for the Libyan people as they strive for 
the advancement of their country. 


Wilbur D. Matson: Country Editor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, Mr. 
Wilbur D. Matson, editor of the Morgan 
County Herald, published at McConnels- 
ville, Ohio, recently retired. I ask unani- 
mous consent that my comments con- 
cerning Mr. Matson’s outstanding career 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


Mr. Wilbur Matson, editor and publisher 
of the Morgan County Herald, a weekly news- 
paper published in McConnelsville, Ohio, has 
written 30“ to his brilliant newspaper ca- 
reer. The “sage” of Morgan County, his 
editorials were read and appreciated 
throughout the country and frequently re- 
produced in the Chicago Tribune, the New 
York Times, and other metropolitan news- 
papers. 

I refer to Mr. Matson, whom I have had the 
profound privilege of knowing personally for 
many years as “country editor.” It is a title 
which he has borne with dignity and re- 
sponsibility. He is a man whose principles 
have been firmly established on solid ground. 
As a leading conservationist, Editor Matson 
through the columns of his newspaper has 
waged a relentless battle to require restora- 
tion of the beautiful hills and valleys of his 
area made desolate by unscrupulous strip 
mine operators. 

In today’s feld of Journalism there are too 
few men of the purpose, patience, and per- 
severance of Country Editor Matson. Per- 
haps they lacked the environment, the close- 
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ness to nature and the tranquillity of a small 
town and its residents. 

Editor Matson wrote fluently and with ease. 
His style left the reader with a feeling of 
warmth and closeness to the subject matter. 

Although Mr. Matson has retired after 
46 years as editor of the Morgan County 
Herald, I hope he will not deprive his many 
friends of the benefit of his wisdom but will 
continue to express his views. 


Report to the People of Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, legislation considered and 
passed by the 88th Congress will show 
that it was a working Congress. 

There were many measures considered 
that I could not, and did not agree with 
and so indicated by my vote. On the 
other hand many measures were consid- 
ered that were most beneficial to the Na- 
tion, accordingly I supported those meas- 


ures. 

Mr. Speaker, I recently made a report 
to the fine people of Alabama on the ac- 
complishments of the 88th Congress 
which I would like to insert in the Recorp 
at this noint: 


The 88th Congress came to a close after 
remaining in session almost continuously for 
21 months and I would like to make a re- 
port to the fine people of the great State of 
Alabama whom I have had the honor to rep- 
resent in the House of Representatives during 
a most historic time. 

I am particularly proud of the fact that 
the Subcommittee on Public Health and Safe- 
ty, of which I am chairman, and the parent 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce have reported out of committee more 
legislation in the health field than has been 
enacted into law in any previous Congress. 

The first session of the Congress was one 
of the longest in history, yet there were but 
few legislative accomplishments. Overshad- 
owing the activities of the first session was 
the terrible tragedy—the assassination of our 
President John F. Kennedy. We cannot un- 
derstand, in the enlightened age we live, 
how such an incomprehensible, shocking deed 
could occur. On December 5, 1963, I joined 
with other Members of the House in a memo- 
rial tribute to the 35th President who lald 
down his life for his country. j 

It would be impossible to list all the ac- 
complishments of the 88th Congress, but I 
would like to touch on some of the major 
issues. Of course, there were many bills in- 
troduced and considered - many of which did 
not pass, However, the success of a Congress 
must be based on the quality of laws en- 
acted and not by the number. 

Encouraged by congreesional economic leg- 
isiation, we are currently enjoying the 
strongest peacetime expansion in our history. 
Our gains in prosperity are evident by every 
mode of measuring—personal income, em- 
ployment, corporate profits, industrial expan- 
sion and production—and our gross national 
product have all been on the upswing. At 
the same time, the Congress moved by pro- 
moting the general well-being and improving 
the lot of the poverty stricken minority and 
invisible American. We have made a strong 
effort toward erasing individual want in the 
midst of plenty. 
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The fiscal policy of the Nation is one of 
deep concern, so I shall first make comments 
on this matter. 

Under the Tax Reduction Act of 1964, 
personal and corporate tax cuts totaling 
$11.5 billion were accomplished. I supported 
this measure at the time it was brought to 
the floor of the House and am happy to 
say that as a result of this reduced taxation, 
we have shown a more vital and stronger 
purchasing power. During the course of de- 
bate on this legislation, an amendment was 
rejected which would provide the reduction 
of the excise tax which would have repealed 
such tax on cosmetics, handbags, furs and 
jewelry. However, I believe that this will 
be accomplished during the next Congress 
in view of the tremendous progress we have 
made. 

Congress was also called upon to again 
raise the debt limit from 8315 billion to $324 
billion. I believe that we should do a great 
deal more in an effort to balance the budget 
in future years and to ultimately reduce 
our national debt. And while the national 
debt seems exorbitant and I believe is tre- 
mendously high in comparing the national 
debt with the gross national product, the 
country is still on very safe ground. 

The health and welfare of the people of 
the Nation are of great importance to us all. 
The Congress passed legislation during the 
88th Congress to extend the Hill-Burton 
Hospital Construction Act for 5 years, until 
June 30, 1969. I was happy to have played 
a part in this legislation for the extension 
of this act will certainly enable us to obtain 
needed health care facilities. 

The Congress also enacted the Nurse Train- 
ing Act of 1964 which was handied by my 
committee. The purpose of this act is to 
increase the supply of nurses in the United 
States through a variety of approaches rec- 
ommended by a consultant group on nurs- 
ing appointed by the Surgeon General. This 
act will establish a 4-year program of 
grants for construction and rehabilitation 
of nursing schools. It will also establish a 
Program over a 4-year period to assist col- 
legiate-4-year and associate-degree 2-year 
schools of nursing to meet the additional 
costs of strengthening, improving and ex- 
Panding their training programs and will 
establish a program of grants to aid-diploma- 
hospital-schools of nursing. In addition, 
Such legislation will extend for 5 years the 
existing program of traineeships for ad- 
vanced training and professional nurses to be 
teachers, administrators and supervisors. 
Further, it establishes a student loan pro- 
Bram modeled after the National Defense 
Education Act for students of nursing at 
Collegiate, associate-degree and diploma- 
Schools of nursing. 

Congress also passed legislation which will 
Provide for a 3-year program to expand fa- 
cilities of medical, dental, nursing, and re- 
lated type colleges. The construction grant 
must be matched by the institution and, also, 
the legislation includes a student loan pro- 
fram. This measure was also one which my 
committee considered most carefully. There 
is no question that the aid programs under 
their various and sundry names have not 
been without mistake of both original deci- 
Sions and administration. 

Over the years, I have supported the basic 
Objective of our national security 
under both Democratic and Republican Pres- 
idents. I have differed, however, with each 
from time to time on specific items in the 
Program and the dollar amount to be spent. 
The foreign assistance program helps protect 
and build the strength of the free world. 
Two-thirds of all military assistance funds 
requested for next year are earmarked for 
Greece, Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, India, Thai- 
land, Vietnam, Laos, the Phillippines, Na- 
tionalist China, and Korea. Together these 
nations maintains 3% million men under 
arms— not Americans, but their own man- 
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power for a common defense, But I must 
say again that there is no question but that 
the aid programs under the various names 
have not been without mistakes of both orig- 
inal decision and administration. How could 
it have been otherwise when there were 11 
directors in 15 years? The consequent 
changes of reorganization and poorly defined 
shifting lines of responsibility in authority 
paint a tragically clear picture. However, in 
spite of all this, aid has had the purpose of 
(1) strengthening the will and capacity of 
emerging countries, (2) reminding us and 
others of the soundness of freedom as an 
alternative to the slavery of communism, and 
(3) building a system whereby people control 
the government rather than the reverse. 

We must recognize the fact that what we 
hope to accomplish by our foreign aid pro- 
gram is a very difficult and complex task. 
This program has many problems, yet it re- 
mains the most important asset to our for- 
eign policy. 

As a result of the ever increasing urban 
population, during the remainder of this 
century we will have to construct homes, 
highways, and facilities equal to all those 
built since the country was first settled. 
Already, three-fourths of the American pop- 
ulation is urban and migration is continuing 
at a rapid pace. We must provide a decent 
home and a suitable living environment for 
every citizen. The 88th Congress moved for- 
ward in this area in several ways. 

The growing national problem of polluted 
air causes annual damages estimated at 
83 % billion with untold adverse effects on 
health. My committee held hearings on this 
subject and, as a result of these hearings, 
the Congress improved the program (first 
originated in 1955) by accelerating Federal 
participation and authorizing new programs 
to encourage State and local prevention and 
enforcement activity. 

The Mass Transit Facilities and Service 
Act was passed by the Congress to my regret 
and I might add that I strongly opposed this 
measure, Not only do I believe that we 
should limit new programs, but I also ob- 
jected to the mass transit program because of 
the complete lack of provision calling for 
Private and municipal transit systems to be 
self supporting through the fare box. 

The 88th Congress’ record is a dramatic 
illustration of the national consensus that 
education is indeed America’s first line of 
defense. 

The 1960's are a critical time in education. 
The number of college students will rise 94 
percent between 1960 and 1970. The last 
10 years have already seen an 86-percent in- 
crease in tuition fees. Currently one-third 
of our brightest high school graduates fail 
to enter college mainly because of financial 
consideration. Under the Higher Education 
Facilities Act, $1.2 billion in grants and loans 
were authorized for the construction of 
academic facilitles for public and private 
non-profit graduate schools, 4-year colleges, 
2-year community colleges, and public tech- 
nical schools. Funds are not available to 
academic institutions for religious purposes. 

The 88th also approved far-reach- 
ing legislation in the area of vocational edu- 
cation. Federal effort in vocational educa- 
tion is as old as the 1917 Smith-Hughes Act. 
It has been 17 years, a period during the 
greatest move toward automation, since Con- 
gress enacted meaningful provisions for vo- 
cational education. Considering that an in- 
dividual’s loss of 1 year's income due to 
unemployment costs more than 12 years of 
education through high school, it is clear 
that such legislation is sound fiscal policy. 
The act authorizes $958 million for increased 
support of vocational education, gearing the 
program to the technical aids and directing 
it to those who need it most—young people 
in or out of high school who want and need 
specialized training, unskilled school drop- 


outs, employed adults who wish to improve 
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their skills because of job insecurity, and 
workers displaced by automation. 

Co: passed the Economic Oppor- 
tunities Act or the poverty program during 
the 88th Congress. I voted in opposition to 
this measure for I feel, as I have stated be- 
fore, that we should not undertake new pro- 
grams until such time as we are able to 
balance the budget and get on a sound fiscal 
policy. 

There is no doubt that our cities in cer- 
tain rural areas need help in providing op- 
portunities for those who for one reason 
or another are in destitute circumstances 
and I would be the last one to say that there 
is no need in this country for assistance to 
those who are unable to live decently and 
to take their legitimate part as full citizens 
of this great country. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that the only way to do it is to estab- 
lish a new agency with complete Federal 
control of all areas covered by this legis- 
lation under the direction of one man who 
would have absolute power. 

One of the first and concerns of 
good government is peace, for without it the 
resources of a nation cannot be devoted to 
the creation of those circumstances which 
would make it possible for each citizen to 
develop his full potential. 

The security of the United States is the 
responsibility of the Department of De- 
fense. The Congress enacted during the 
first session legislation appropriating $47,220 
million to the Defense Department for the 
fiscal year. Not included in this amount 
were funds for military assistance abroad, 
military construction, civil defense, flood 
control work of the Army Engineers or for a 
military pay raise. This figure did no in- 
clude $12,850,700,000 for military personnel, 
$11,714,033,000 for the operation and main- 
tenance of our forces, $15,706,047,000 for 
procurement, and $6,949,230,000 for research 
and development. 

In addition, the supplemental appropria- 
tion bill for 1964 which was also passed dur- 
ing the first session included an appropria- 
tion of $220,162,000 for the Department of 
Defense. 

For the fiscal year 1965 we appropriated 
$46,752,051,000 for the Defense Department. 
This included $14,568 million for military 
personnel, $12,313,484,000 for the operation 
and maintenance of our forces, $13,422,047,- 
000 for procurement, and $6,448, 520,000 for 
research and development, 

The deficiency appropriations bill passed 
during this session also included an appro- 
priation of $1,004,900,000 for the Defense De- 
partment. 

These appropriations account for almost 
one-half of the total budget, but I believe 
they are absolutely essential in order that 
our country can stay not only abreast but 
ahead of all other countries of the world 
militarily and so that we may be ready for 
any emergency. 

The civil rights bill was enacted over the 
strong protests of many Members of the 
House. I took the floor on numerous Oc- 
casions to point out the fallacy of such legis- 
lation and stated that not only did I feel 
that the legislation was unni and un- 
warranted but that I believed it to be un- 
constitutional. 

In my judgment, the provisions of the 
Civil Rights Act are morally wrong, unsound, 
and socialy unnecessary. In addition, I be- 
lieve that the provisions of the act usurp 
the rights of the individual States guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. 

I have briefly given you some of the high- 
lights of the activities of the 88th Congress, 
but many other legislative activities were 
acted upon, such as the Food Stamp Act, 
housing, general Government reorganization, 
the coin shortage, and agriculture (which 
included feed grains, wheat-cotton and food 
marketing studies). 
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In addition, we considered the natural re- 
sources, outdoor recreation, water resources, 
public works projects, public works acceler- 
ation, river basin development, labor, and 
many other problems. 

The Committee on Interetate and Foreign 
Commerce of which I am third ranking mem- 
ber (chairman of the Public Health and 
Safety Subcommittee) amassed one of the 
finest records of any Congress. We passed 
the Clean Air Act in which I played a vital 

We passed the mental health and 
mental retardation bill in which I played a 
major part. We passed legislation which I 
introduced to provide safety standards for 
automobile seat belts and safety standards 
for Government passenger-carrying motor 
vehicles. We passed the graduate public 
health training legislation, medical care for 
fishing boat owners, the Nurses Training Act, 
and the Hill-Burton Act. I am proud of this 
most enviable record and the fact that I am 
chairman of the subcommittee that handled 
the majority of this legislation and had the 
privilege of managing the legislation on the 
floor of the House. 


Summary of Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy—2d Session of the 88th Con- 


gress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, I have had the Joint 
Committee staff prepare a summary of 
the activities and accomplishments of 
the Joint Committee during the 2d ses- 
sion of the 88th Congress. 

This report, along with the report for 
the first session which I submitted for 
the Recorp on January 10, 1964, sum- 
marizes the activities of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy during the 
period of my first tenure as chairman 
of the committee, 

I believe the record of the Joint Com- 
mittee during this period has been one 
of positive accomplishments and contri- 
butions to the security of the Nation and 
the free world. This record will also 
show progress in developing atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes. 

Mr. President, I believe the summary 
of the activities of the Joint Committee 
during the 88th Congress should be a 
source of pride to the Members of this 
Congress. I want to thank the majority 
and minority members of the committee, 
both in the Senate and in the other body, 
for their cooperation, in making this 
record of accomplishments one of which 
I am proud to report. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the report of the activi- 
ties and accomplishments of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy during the 
88th Congress, 2d session, inserted at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THE 88TH CONGRESS, 2p SESSION, 1964 
FOREWORD 


The following report on the activities of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy dur- 
ing the 2d session of the 88th Congress 
(1964) has been prepared at the direction 
of chairman for the information of the 
Congress, the executive branch, and the 
public. (For report of activities in 1st ses- 
sion, see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Jan. 10, 
1964, p. 248). 

The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
is a House-Senate committee consisting of 
mine members from each body, of which 
no more than five from each can be mem- 
bers of the majority party. Following is a 
listing of the present. membership: 

Joun O. Pastorr, of Rhode Island, chair- 
man; CHET HOLIFIELD, of California, vice 
chairman; RICHARD B. RUSSELL, of Georgia; 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of New Mexico; AL- 
BERT Gonz, of Tennessee; HENRY M. JACKSON, 
of Washington; BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER, 
of Iowa; GEORGE D. AIKEN, of Vermont; WAL- 
Lace F. Bennett of Utah; Cart T. CURTIS, 
of Nebraska; MELVIN Price, of Illinois; 
Warne N. Asprnatt, of Colorado; ALBERT 
THomas of Texas; THOMAS G. Monnts, of New 
Mexico; Craia Hosmer, of California; WIL- 
LIAM H. Bates, of Massachusetts; Jack WEST- 
LAND, of Washington; and JOHN B. ANDERSON, 
of Illinois. 

The Joint Committee is unique in several 
respects. It is the only joint committee 
of the Congress with legislative functions, 
including the initiation and reporting of 
legislative proposals. The committee is also 
charged by law with legislative responsi- 
bility as “watchdog” of the national atomic 
energy program. It follows closely the 
classified activities of both the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and the Defense Depart- 
ment in the military applications of atomic 
energy. 

Of equal importance, the committee plays 
a major role in stimulating the peaceful ap- 
plications of the atom. Specifically, the 
committee has encouraged such programs 
as the development of civillan nuclear pow- 
er, the preservation of food through irradia- 
tion, and the application of nuclear power 
in space. 

In all these activities, the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, as the representative 
of Congress and the public, seeks to assure 
the implementation of the following statu- 
tory policy expressed in the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954: “The development, use, and 
control of atomic energy shall be directed so 
as to make the maximum contribution to the 
general welfare, subject at all times to the 
paramount objective of making the maxi- 
mum contribution to the common defense 
and security.” 

During the 88th Congress, 2d session, the 
Joint Committee conducted a total of 65 
public and executive hearing sessions. The 
hearings occupied a total of 138 hours. Of 
the 65 hearing sessions held, 35 were public, 
and 30 were executive. 


T. LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


(a) AEC Authorization Act (Public Law 
88-332) : 

This year, pursuant to legislation enacted 
during the Ist session of the 88th Congress 
(Public Law 88-72), the Joint Committee re- 
viewed, for the first time, the authorization 
for all appropriations to the Atomic Energy 
Commission, including both construction 
and operating funds. Under prior law, the 
committee's responsibility for reviewing the 
atomic energy budget was essentially lim- 
ited to construction funds and the coopera- 
tive power reactor demonstration program. 

The committee held extensive hearings on 
the AEC recommended fiscal year 1965 au- 
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thorization bill over a period of 6 weeks 
beginning January 22, 1964, and reviewed 
each major atomic energy program in con- 
siderable detail. The hearings culminated 
in the introduction of clean bills by Chair- 
man Pastore (S. 2755) and by Vice Chairman 
Holm (H.R. 10945). These bills were re- 
ported in the House and Senate on April 21, 
1964 (S, Rept, No. 987; H. Rept. No. 1532). 
The report included comprehensive state- 
ments by the committee on virtually every 
major atomic energy activity. 

Briefly, the bill which was passed without 
amendment by the House and the Senate 
authorized appropriations for the Atomic 
Energy Commission fiscal year 1965 in ths 
amount of $2,636,577,000, as follows: 


Operating expenses $2, 298, 467, 000 
Plant and capital equip- 

d dats tea weg sa LT A 338, 110, 000 

Total authorization... 2, 636, 577, 000 


Section 101a of the authorization bill pro- 
vides approximately 82.3 billion for “oper- 
ating expenses” for the AEC’s 13 principal 
programs. Among the highlights of this 
authorization are the following: 

(1) In the civilian power reactor program: 
the committee authorized a total of $72 mil- 
lion—$4 million less than the amount re- 
quested by the Atomic Energy Commission. 
The Commission had requested $5 million for 
a 5-year cooperative program with the Gov- 
ernment of Canada in the development of 
heavy water reactors. The committee al- 
lowed an authorization of only $1 million. 
The cooperative program with Canada in the 
development of heavy water reactors is a 5- 
year program and it was the committee's 
view that the Congress should have an op- 
portunity to pass judgment on the program 
on an annual basis. Accordingly, only $1 
million was allowed for the program in fiscal 
year 1965. 

(2) In the cooperative power reactor dem- 
onstration program: Although no new au- 
thorization was requested, the committee in 
its report, included important statements of 
policy guidance with respect to the future of 
the program. The committee noted that al- 
though no power reactor is yet producing 
competitive electricity, substantial gains have 
been made in recent years. On this basis, 
the committee stated that: “further assist- 
ance in the cooperative power reactor demon- 
stration program for light water-moderated 
and cooled reactors of the types proposed by 
utilities in the past year cannot be further 
justified.” 

The committee called for a “shift in em- 
phasis” to reactors which show the promise 
of significantly enlarging the Nation's energy 
resources—the so-called converter and 
breeder reactors which produce almost as 
much, or more, fuel than they consume. 
This statement was a logical extension of 
the position first expressed by the joint com- 
mittee in its report on the fiscal year 1964 
AEC authorization bill. 

(3) In the merchant ship reactor program: 
The committee rejected a requested author- 
ization of $13.5 million for the development 
of a merchant ship gas-cooled reactor proto- 
type. The request for this program was sub- 
mitted by the AEC in the form of an amend- 
ment subsequent to the completion of the 
committee's public hearings on the author- 
ization bill. It was the committee's position 
that a program of such significance should be 
reviewed on the public record prior to au- 
thorization. Accordingly, the committee re- 
fused the Atomic Energy Commission's 
request but stated its willingness to recon- 
sider the matter at a future time when the 
Atomic Energy Commission would be pre- 
pared to present the full details of the pro- 
gram in public hearings. No proposal has 
yet been submitted to the committee. 
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(4) In the SNAP (Systems for Nuclear 
Auxiliary Power) program: The committee 
added $14.5 million for a flight test in outer 
space of the SNAP 10-A reactor. Although 
the Atomic Energy Commission had re- 
quested funds for such a flight test in its 
submission to the Bureau of the Budget for 
fiscal year 1965, funds for this program 
were not included in the Commission's final 
submittal to the Congress. 

SNAP 10-A is a compact reactor designed 
to produce approximately 500 watts of elec- 
trical power for space applications, It has 
been under development for a period of over 
7 years at a cost of approximately $100 mil- 
lion. Early in fiscal 1964, the De- 
partment of Defense placed the SNAP 10-A 
development flight test in a lower priority 
category on the basis that “no immediate 
and urgent requirement exists for SNAP 
power units.” As a result of this decision, 
the flight test portion of the program was 
canceled despite the fact that the project 
stood on the threshold of a final test in 
space and its payoff. 

In the course of the hearings on the AEC 
authorization bill, the committee held spe- 
cial hearings on the SNAP program at which 
representatives of the AEC, the Air Force and 
the principal contractors in the SNAP 10-A 
program presented testimony. The hearings 
plainly indicated that authorization of a 
SNAP 10-A flight test was in the national 
interest. 

In adding funds for a SNAP 10-A flight 
test, the committee stated that “the flight 
test of SNAP 10-A will be invaluable in dem- 
onstrating to potential users the reality of 
nuclear reactor systems for space applica- 
tions.” The committee also noted that the 
flight will be another ‘first in space’ for the 
United States—a demonstration of the prac- 
tical use of nuclear reactor systems for pow- 
er in outer space.“ 

Finally, the committee noted its “grave 
concern” over the developing trend toward 
cancellation of successful development proj- 
ects immediately prior to their actual dem- 
onstration. The committee noted that “if 
this trend continues, it is the committee's 
view that research and development pro- 
grams will be increasingly called into ques- 
tion by the Congress and the public with 
unfortunate consequences for the Nation's 
scientific and technical development.” 

In order to partially offset the additional 
funds required for the SNAP 10-A. flight 
test, the committee reduced the requested 
authorization for advanced SNAP reactor 
development work. The committee noted 
that even if this advanced development work 
Proved successful, it would not be incor- 
porated in practical devices “unless there 
is a path-breaking test of the SNAP 10-A 
reactor.” 

(5) The committee rejected the Atomic 
Energy Commission's request for funds to 
develop an advanced Pluto reactor. The 
Pluto project was aimed at the development 
of a nuclear reactor to power a su 
military vehicle in the earth's atmosphere. 

The Pluto project which was started 8 
years ago has been carried out by the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Livermore Radiation 
Laboratory. The total ture by the 
AEC and the Air Force for the Pluto project 
was approximately $200 million through fiscal 
year 1964. 

The reactor development phase of the proj- 
ect under the Livermore Radiation Labora- 
tory was exceedingly successful. The de- 
velopment objectives were met and demon- 
Strated in ground tests. 

On the basis of the committee’s hearings, 
it was clearly demonstrated that the next 
logical step in the Pluto program was a 
flight test of the Pluto reactor, the so- 
called Tory II-C. However, instead of re- 
Questing a flight test, the Air Force and the 
AEC proposed to place the successful Tory 
IL-C on the shelf and commence the devel- 
opment of an advanced reactor concept. 
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- In imposing a $1.5 million cut from the 
$8 million requested by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Joint Committee reasserted 
its belief that the next logical step in the 
Pluto program was a flight test and there- 
fore refused to approve any proposed “make 
work” activity in the program. 

(6) In the physical research program the 
committee recommended a reduction of 84 
million below the AEC request for $222 mil- 
non. In taking this action the committee 
called for a “definitive and approved national 
policy on high energy physics.” The com- 
mittee requested that the AEO, in conjuction 
with other appropriate Federal agencies, pre- 
pare a study to be submitted to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress on high energy physics 
research. 

Finally the committee recommended a 
“tightening-up” on “off site“ research con- 
tracts in such programs as high energy 
physics, chemistry, biology, and medicine, 
and training, education, and information. 
Each of the committee recommendations was 
enforced with appropriate reductions in the 
requests submitted by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

The authorization bill also provided $338 
million for “plant and capital equipment” 
in the atomic energy program for fiscal year 
1965. 

On May 7, 1964, the AEC authorization bill 
was considered and passed in the House of 
Representatives on a rollcall vote of 340 to 3. 
On June 22, 1964, the bill was considered 
in the Senate and passed by a voice vote. 

The authorization bill was then forwarded 
to the President and was signed into law on 
June 30, 1964, as Public Law 88-332. 

(b) Private ownership: 

On March 15, 1963, during the Ist session 
of the 88th Congress, the Atomic Energy 
Commission transmitted to the Congress 

legislation to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 in order to eliminate the 
statutory requirement for mandatory Gov- 
ernment ownership of all special nuclear ma- 
terial in the United States, and to permit 
the enrichment of privately owned uranſum 
in the Government's diffusion plants. The 
bill was introduced by Chairman PASTORE 
(by request) as S. 1160, and by Vice Chairman 
HOLIFIELD (by request) as H.R, 5035 on 
March 21, 1963. 

In the ist session the private ownership 
legislation was the subj of detailed hear- 
ings over a period of 3 days from July 30 
to August 1, 1963. In the course of these 
hearings the committee probed in depth into 
the legal and economic consequences of pri- 
vate ownership and identified a number of 
important policy problems that had to be 
resolved prior to the enactment of the leg- 
islation. The complete hearing record was 
published in 1963 under the title of “Private 
Ownership of Special Nuclear Materials.” 

In the ensuing months the private owner- 
ship legislation was the subject of exten- 
sive study and discussions within Govern- 
ment and industry. In the 2d session of the 
88th Congress, on April 22, 1964, the joint 
committee announced further hearings on 
the private ownership legislation, indicating 
the following matters of special interest on 
which it desired further testimony: 

1. Should some restriction be imposed upon 
the importation of foreign uranium concen- 
trates for enrichment and ultimate sale on 
the domestic market? Should some restric- 


tion be placed on the importation of foreign- 


enriched uranium? 

2. Should toll enrichment be permitted 
during the duration of the Government's 
uranium procurement contracts? 

3. Should the legislation be amended in 
any way to protect the competitive structure 
of the atomic energy industry? 

4. Should the buy-back of plutonium by 
the Government be assured and, if so, for 
what period? 

The resumed hearings on the private own- 
ership legislation were held before the Sub- 
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committee on Legislation on June 9, 10, 11, 
15, and 25, 1964. The hearings, with exten- 
sive supporting data, were printed by the 
joint committee under the title “Private 
ee of Special Nuclear Materials, 

On August 4, 1964, the Subcommittee on 
Legislation met and voted to file “clean bills” 
incorporating significant changes from the 
legislation as submitted by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. These bills were intro- 
duced by Chairman Pastore as S. 3075, and 
by Vice Chairman Horm as H.R, 12228 
on August 4, 1964. The full committee met 
on August 5, 1964, and voted to report out 
the legislation as recommended by the Sub- 
committee on Legislation (H. Rept. No. 1702; 
S. Rept. No. 1325). 

The following are the highlights of the 
22 as reported by the joint commit- 


First, the legislation repeals the require- 
ment for mandatory Government ownership 
of special nuclear materials. Provisions for 
the continued effective regulation and con- 
trol of such materials is assured in other sec- 
tions of the Atomic Energy Act as amended 
by the private ownership legislation. 

Second, the legislation authorizes the 
Atomic Energy Commission to sell or lease 
special nuclear material. However, after De- 
cember 31, 1970, the Commission will not be 
able to distribute special nuclear material. 
except by sale, to a person owning or operat- 
ing a nuclear power reactor if the material 
is intended for use in such a reactor. As of 
June 30, 1973, unless otherwise authorized 
law, all special nuclear material previously 
leased to a person owning or operating a nu- 
clear power reactor will have to be converted 
to private ownership. 

Third, the Atomic Energy Commission is 
instructed to establish guaranteed purchase 
prices for plutonium produced in a licensed 
reactor and delivered to the Commission be- 
fore January 1, 1971. A specified cutoff date 
is thus imposed in the legislation on the pe- 
riod for guaranteed purchase prices for plu- 
tonium. With respect to U, the Commis- 
sion may establish purchase prices for pe- 
riods of up to 10 years. 


contracts for the furnishing of uranium en- 
richment services. Under this system of 
“toll enrichment” the Commission could, 
for instance, agree to accept delivery of 
normal uranium and deliver to the pur- 
chaser an appropriate quantity of enriched 
The purchaser 


based generally on the cost 
of doing necessary processing or “separative” 
work in the Government's diffusion plants. 
This service, however, could not commence 
until January 1, 1969. 

In general, the bill authorizes the Atomic 
Energy Commission to enter into similar ar- 
rangements with respect to the distribution 
and purchase of special nuclear material 
and the of enrichment services 
on an international basis. 

This legislation, which has been described 
as “the most far-reaching revision of the 
Atomic Energy Act since 1954 was con- 
sidered and passed in the Senate on August 
6, 1964, and approved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives on August 18, 1964. 

The bill was signed into law (Public Law 
88-489) by President Johnson at White 
House ceremonies on August 26, 1964. 

(c) Omnibus bill: 

On May 6, 1964, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission transmitted to the Congress a pro- 
posed 1964 omnibus bill which contained 
four amendments to the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954. The proposed bill was introduced 
by Chairman Pastore (by request) on May 
7. 1964, as S. 2816, and by Vice Chairman 
HOLIFIELD (by request) on May 7, 1964, as 
HR. 11180, 
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Hearings on the bills were held before the 
Subcommittee on Legislation on May 19, 
1964. 

The committee also had pending before it 
the AEC 1963 omnibus bill introduced by 
Chairman Pastore (by request) as S. 1795 
and by Vice Chairman Howirrerp (by re- 
quest) as H.R. 7300. Hearings on these bills 
had been held on July 17, 1963, during the 
ist session of the 88th Congress, but action 
was deferred pending the clarification of 
financial arrangements in connection with 
the sale of special nuclear materials to 
EURATOM, authorized by the bills. 

After the completion of executive delibera- 
tions by the Subcommittee on Legislation, 
the full Joint Committee met on June 24 and 
26, 1964, and voted to approve and combine, 
with some changes, the 1963 and 1964 om- 
nibus bills as recommended by the Subcom- 
mittee on Legislation. In accordance with 
the instructions of the full committee, clean 
bills” S. 2963 and H.R. 11832, were intro- 
duced respectively by Chairman Pastore and 
Vice Chairman Hormm on June 29, 1964. 
The committee also voted to adopt a com- 
mittee report on the bills (S. Rept. No. 1128; 
H. Rept. No. 1525). 

As reported by the committee, the bill con- 
tained the following major amendments to 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, the Atomic 
Energy Community Act of 1955, and the 
EURATOM Cooperation Act of 1958: 

Section 1 of the bill amended subsection 
153h of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 by 
extending for an additional 5 years the 
Atomic Energy Commission's authority to 
require the licensing of atomic energy pat- 
ents. The Commission’s authority would 
have expired on September 1, 1964. The 
amendment extended this authority to Sep- 
tember 1, 1969. 

Section 2 clarified the Price-Anderson in- 
demnity provisions of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954. The amendment was designed to 
make it clear that a reactor for which the 
Commission issues a construction permit 
prior to August 1, 1967, will be afforded 
Price-Anderson indemnity coverage extend- 
ing through the period of its operation with- 
out regard to whether or not the operating 
license for the facility is Issued prior to that 
date. 

Section 3 of the bill provided a parallel 
clarification with respect to facilities used 
for educational activities and operated by 
nonprofit educational institutions. 

Section 4 of the bill amended the Atomic 
Energy Community Act of 1955 to authorize 
the Atomic Energy Commission to make cer- 
tain dispositions of real and personal prop- 
erty located in the Commission's project area 
at Richland, Wash. The purpose of this 
amendment is to encourage the attraction 
of nonatomic energy activities to the Han- 
ford area in order to diversify and improve 
the economic base of the Richland com- 
munity. 

(d) Legislation on 202“ hearings: 

On January 22, 1964, Chairman PASTORE 
and Vice Chairman HoLIFIELD respectively 
introduced S. 2448 and H.R. 9711, bills to 
amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 in 
order to eliminate the mandatory require- 
ment that the committee hold annual hear- 
ings on the “development, growth and state 
of the atomic energy industry“! —the so- 
called 202“ 2 

Prior to the enactment of this legislation, 
section 202 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
required that the joint committee conduct 
hearings within the first 90 days of each ses- 
sion of the Congress on the development, 
growth, and state of the atomic energy indus- 
try. The effect of the amendment approved 
by the committee was to make the holding of 
so-called “202” hearings permissive and with- 
in the discretion of the committee. 

As noted above, as a result of legislation 

during the first session of the 88th 
Congress, the Joint committee was required 
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to review both the operating and the con- 
struction portions of the AEC budget for 
fiscal year 1965, During the course of the 
hearings on the AEC authorization bill, the 
committee received testimony from repre- 
sentatives of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
other Government agencies, representatives 
of the national laboratories, industrial con- 
tractors and the coal industry. 

In effect, these extensive hearings on the 
AEC authorization bill accomplished many of 
the same purposes as the annual hearings 
on the “development, growth, and state of 
the atomic energy industry.” Accordingly, 
the committee proposed the amendment 
eliminating the requirement for mandatory 
“202” hearings in order to avoid unnecessary 
duplication and to provide the committee 
with the flexibility to adjust its schedule in 
accordance with the requirements of con- 
gressional business. 

The legislation eliminating the require- 
ment for mandatory “202” hearings was re- 
ported by the committee on February 25, 
1964 (S. Rept. No. 877; H. Rept. No. 1151). 

The bill was considered and passed in the 
Senate on February 26, and approved by the 
House of Representatives on March 16, 1964. 
It was signed into law by the President on 
March 26, 1964, as Public Law 88-294. 

It. AGREEMENTS FOR COOPERATION 

(a) Peaceful uses of atomic energy: 

In accordance with provisions of section 
123 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 amend- 
ments to 11 existing agreements for coopera- 
tion in the uses of atomic energy 
were submitted to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy by the Department of State 
and the Atomic Energy Commission during 
1964. The amendments to the agreements 
for cooperation with the Kingdom of Greece, 
Iran, Republic of China, Republic of Viet- 
nam, Kingdom of Thailand, the Argentine 
Republic, and the Republic of France, were 
the subject of hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Agreements for Cooperation on 
June 30, 1964. These hearings combined 
with 1963 hearings on agreements for co- 
operation, are being published under the 
title “International Civilian Agreements for 
Cooperation.” 

Subsequent to the hearings, the commit- 
tee recelved amendments to agreements for 
cooperation with the Governments of Israel, 
Portugal, the United Kingdom, and Brazil. 

With respect to the amendment to the 
agreement for cooperation with France, a 
new provision would remove the present en- 
richment limitation of 90 percent in trans- 
ferring uranium to France for research pur- 
poses. With respect to the other agreements 
for cooperation, the new amendments pro- 
vide that the agreeing parties will promptly 
request that the International Atomic 
Energy Agency assume responsibility for 
safeguards inspection to insure against the 
diversion of fissionable materials to military 


purposes. Š 
(b) Agreement for mutual defense pur- 


poses: 

On June 30, 1964, a new proposed agree- 
ment for cooperation with the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization was submitted to 
the Congress by the President in accordance 
with subsection 123 d. of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 as amended by Public Law 85- 
479. Executive and public hearings on the 
proposed agreement were held on July 30 
and August 18, 1964, respectively, before the 
Subcommittee on Agreements for Coopera- 
tion. 

The new proposed agreement supersedes 
an earlier 1955 agreement with NATO. 
Basically, the mew agreement broadens the 
area within which atomic energy information 
may be communicated to authorized person- 
nel in connection with NATO missions. The 
1955 agreement limited the transmittal of 
such information to NATO civilian agencies 
and military commands, The new agree- 
ment permits such communication to appro- 
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priate officials, both civilian and military, in 
NATO and its member states in order to 
carry out functions related to NATO mis- 
sions. 

On August 17, 1964, prior to the public 
hearings held by the committee, four concur- 
rent resolutions were introduced in the 
House of Representatives expressing disap- 
proval of the proposed NATO agreement. In 
this connection, the joint committee report 
(see reference below) stated, “On the basis 
of its exhaustive review of the proposed 
NATO agreement and supporting data and 
in consideration of the clearly stated posi- 
tions of the interested executive agencies, 
it is the committee’s view that the concern 
expressed in the foregoing concurrent reso- 
lutions, although responsibly and legiti- 
mately expressed, is not well founded.” 

The new agreement also permits the com- 
munication of additional atomic energy in- 
formation specifically authorized by the 
1958 amendments to the Atomic Energy Act 
but not covered in the 1955 agreement. For 
example, the new agreement would permit 
the transfer of information necessary to the 
development of compatible delivery systems 
for atomic weapons. s 

After executive deliberations on the pro- 
posed agreement, the committee issued a 
comprehensive report, interposing no objec- 
tion to the proposed agreement which went 
into effect on September 24, 1964. (S. Rept. 
No. 1592; H. Rept. No. 1890) . 

III. INFORMATIONAL HEARINGS 


As noted in other sections of this report, 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, dur- 
ing the second session of the 88th Congress, 
held extensive hearings connected with tts 
legislative activities on such matters as the 
AEC authorization bill for fiscal year 1965, 
the AEC omnibus bill, and the legislation on 
private ownership of special nuclear ma- 
terials. 

In addition, the committee also conducted 
a number of informational hearings on a 
diversity of subjects. In total during the 
second session of the 88th Congress, the 
joint committee and its subcommittees held 
65 public and executive hearings, occupying 
138 hours. The committee conducted 35 
public and 30 executive sessions during the 


year. 

A total of 21 publications consisting of 
reports, hearings, and committee prints were 
published or are in the process of publica- 
tion by the joint committee in the second 
session of the 88th Congress. 

Ae Stanford linear accelerator power sup- 
ply: 

On January 29, 1964, the joint committee 
held a public hearing on current plans for 
supplying the electric energy requirements 
for the Stanford linear accelerator project. 

The Stanford linear accelerator project was 
authorized by the Congress in 1964 at a cost 
of approximately $114 million. When com- 
pleted in 1966 it will be the world’s largest 
electron accelerator. The first phase of op- 
eration of the Stanford accelerator project is 
estimated to require approximately 100,000 
kilowatts of electricity. During the course of 
its hearings, the committes looked into the 
latest cost estimates and plans associated 
with supplying electric energy to the Stan- 
ford project. The hearings were published 
under the title “Stanford linear accelerator 
power supply.” 

(b) Tarapur reactor project: 

On April 22, 1964, the committee, in execu- 
tive hearings received testimony from wit- 
nesses representing the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID) and the Atomic 

Commission on a proposed AID agree- 
ment with India for the construction of the 
380 megawatt Tarapur atomic power station. 

The committee had held hearings during 
1963 on the proposed agreement for cooper- 
ation with the Government of India which 
provides the legal framework for U.S. assist- 
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ance in connection with the Tarapur reactor 
plant—a central station plant consisting of 
two power reactors of American design and 
manufacture. Under the arrangements with 
India, up to $80 million will be provided by a 
loan from the U.S. Agency for International 
Development. The agreement also provides 
for safeguards to be implemented by the 
International Atomic Energy Agency in order 
to assure the use of the Tarapur station and 
its fuel for peaceful purposes, 

The hearings during 1964 on this subject 
were aimed at obtaining the precise details 
of the arrangements for the Tarapur atomic 
power station, with particular emphasis on 
the costs associated with the facility. 

The 1963 and 1964 hearings on this sub- 
ject are in the process of publication by the 
joint committee. The Tarapur reactor proj- 
ect hearings are being included in the “in- 
ternational Agreements for Cooperation” 
print referred to earlier. 

(c) Water desalination hearings: 

On August 18, 1964, the joint committee 
held public hearings on Government pro- 
grams for the development of methods to 
produce fresh water from salt water. 

Representatives of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission testified on the Commission’s pro- 
grams and plans for the development and 
utilization of nuclear power in connection 
with water desalination applications. 

Representatives of the Department of In- 
terior testified on the Department's plans 
for the development of processes to convert 
salt water into fresh water. The testimony 
of the Department of Interior updated earlier 
testimony on this subject presented to the 
committee during the hearings on the De- 
velopment, Growth, and State of the Atomic 
Energy Industry” in February 1963. 

The committee's hearings on this subject 
are in the process of publication under the 
title of The Use of Nuclear Power for the 
Production of Fresh Water from Salt Water.” 


It is expected that further hearings on this 


subject will be held by the committee dur- 
ing the next session of the Congress, at which 
time representatives of interested industrial 
firms may be invited to testify. 

(d) Confirmation of Presidential ap- 
pointees: 

The Senate section of the joint committee 
met in public session on April 24, 1964, to 
consider the nomination of Dr. Mary I. Bunt- 
ing to be a member of the U.S; Atomic Energy 
Commission. . Dr. Bunting was nominated 
to serve the remainder of the term expiring 
June 30,1965, of Dr. Robert E. Wilson. Dr. 
Bunting’s nomination was reported favor- 
ably on April 24, by the joint committee and 
approved by the Senate on April 25, 1964. 

The Senate section of the joint committee 
met in public session on Wednesday, May 
20, 1964, to consider the reappointment of 
Mr. James T. Ramey as a member of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission for a term 
expiring June 30, 1969. Mr. Ramey had been 
initially appointed a Commissioner in Au- 
gust 1962, to fulfill the unexpired term of 
Commissioner John S. Graham. Mr. Ramey’s 
nomination was reported favorably on May 
ie approved by the Senate on May 22, 


TV. CLASSIFIED ACTIVITIES 


In addition to the hearings described in 
Previous sections of this report, the joint 
committee conducted an extensive number 
of hearings on classified matters in execu- 
tive sessions, 

The subject matter of these hearings proved 
to be as broad as the worldwide defense and 
Security interests of the United States. 

(a) Intelligence briefings: 

On March 18, 1964, the full joint committee 
received an intelligence briefing on recent 
intelligence developments affecting the field 
Of atomic energy, from Mr. John A. McCone, 
Director of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

meeting was a continuation of the reg- 
War practice of briefings by CIA on vital 
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matters affecting the security interests of the 
United States, 

(b) Loss of the nuclear submarine 
Thresher: 

On April 10, 1963, the nuclear submarine, 
Thresher, was lost while undergoing sea trials 
approximately 200 miles off the coast of Cape 
Cod. The ship went down with 112 naval 
personnel and 17 civilian technicians aboard. 

Immediately upon being notified of the 
loss, the chairman of the joint committee in- 
structed personnel of the committee staff to 
represent the committee as official observers 
to the court of inquiry appointed by the 
Navy. These staff personnel were present 
during the taking of testimony by the court, 
in both open and closed sessions. Peri- 
odically, reports were made by the joint com- 
mittee staff personnel to the full joint com- 
mittee in executive session. 

The committee itself held executive hear- 
ings on the loss of the nuclear submarine, 
Thresher, on April 22, June 20, 24, 26, 27, and 
July 23, 1963. 

Testimony was received from the Secretary 
of the Navy, and the President of the Naval 
Court of Inquiry, as well as ranking naval 
Officers familiar with the design, construc- 
tion, and maintenance of nuclear submarines 

The committee obtained information on 
all factors which could reasonably be con- 
sidered in relation to the loss of Thresher. 
The committee also reviewed planned action 
to improve submarine design and obtain 
greater quality assurance in the nonnuclear 
portions of the construction of submarines. 

As a followup to these hearings, the com- 
mittee, on July 1, 1964, held an executive 
hearing on corrective measures taken since 
the loss of the Thresher. The committee 
received testimony from representatives of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the De- 
partment of Navy, including the Honorable 
Kenneth E. BeLieu, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. In particular, the testimony cov- 
ered changes made in the design, construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of nuclear 
submarines subsequent to the date of the 
loss of the Thresher. 

The foregoing hearings, with classified in- 
formation deleted, are in the final stages of 
preparation for publication by the joint 
committee under the title of Loss of U.S. S. 
Thresher.” 

(C) NATO Multilateral force: 

The joint committee has maintained a 
continuing interest in negotiations for a 
NATO multilateral nuclear force. 

During the first session of the 88th Con- 

gress, on February 20, 1963, Ambassador Liv- 
ingston Merchant, then Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of State for Multilateral Force 
Negotiations, outlined the proposed MLF 
concept. The briefing, in executive session, 
took place just prior to Ambassador Mer- 
chant's visit to Europe to explore the con- 
cept with our NATO European allies. 
On May 7. 1964, Secretary of State Rusk 
briefed the joint committee in executive 
session on the current status of the multi- 
lateral nuclear force discussions. In gen- 
eral, the Secretary of State outlined the 
progress of the discussions and the reactions 
of our NATO allies to the proposal. The 
commitee was assured that, if and when the 
agreement for a NATO multilateral force is 
concluded, the agreement will be submitted 
to the Congress for full legislative scrutiny 
and action. 

During the period June 2-8, 1964, a mem- 
ber of the joint committee's professional staff 
visited NATO Headquarters and SHAPE in 
Paris. The purpose of this trip was to review 
planning activities and security arrange- 
ments in connection with the proposed 
multilateral nuclear force (MLF). Senlor 
US. officials including Ambassador Finletter 
and General Lemnitzer were interviewed, as 
well as U.S. personnel responsible for this 


program. 
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(d) Weapons requirements and cutbacks 
in the production of special nuclear mate- 
rials: 

The level of production of special nuclear 
materials for weapons purposes has long been 
a matter of special Interest to the committee. 
In particular, the committee has been in- 
terested in the military requirements for 
special nuclear materials and the means 
used to establish production levels. 

On January 10, 1964, the committee held 
an executive hearing with witnesses from 
the Department of Defense and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, including the Honor- 
able Roswell L. Gilpatric, then Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense, and AEC Chairman, Dr. 
Glenn T. Seaborg. The hearings were de- 
signed to receive classified studies by the 
Department of Defense and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission on nuclear weapons and 
fissionable materials requirements. The 
hearings were held following a January 8, 
1964, announcement by the President con- 
cerning a reduction in the production of both 
enriched uranium and plutonium for weap- 
ons p k 

On April 20, 1964, the committee again 
held hearings on further reductions in the 
production of enriched uranium, The com- 
mittee received testimony on reductions in 
the rate of production of special nuclear 
material from AEC Chairman Seaborg and 
other Commission officials. A Presidential 
announcement setting forth additional re- 
ductions in the production of enriched 
uranium was issued following the commit- 
tee’s hearings. 

On April 28, 1964, the committee received 
testimony in executive session from Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor, then Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, on projected military 
requirements for special nuclear materials, 

(e) NATO nuclear weapons arrangements: 

On March 12, 1964, the full committee met 
in executive session to recelve testimony 
from Gen. Lyman O. Lemnitzer, Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe. 

In connection with NATO matters, the 
joint committee has maintained a continu- 
ing interest in the policy aspects involved 
in the command and control of nuclear 
weapons. In particular, the committee has 
followed closely progress in the development 
of so-called “permissive action links,” a sys- 
tem designed to prevent the unauthorized fir- 
ing of nuclear weapons. The committee has 
also followed very closely arrangements fot 
the security and custody of nuclear weap- 
ons deployed in Europe. General Lemnitzer 
reviewed and updated all developments in 
the foregoing areas of concern to the com- 
mittee. In addition, the committee was able 
to have an exchange of ideas with General 
Lemnitzer on NATO activities and plans. 

t) The nuclear weapons program and 
safeguards under the nuclear test ban treaty: 

The Joint Committee continued to closely 
follow the Atomic Energy Commission's nu- 
clear weapons program. In particular, the 
committee devoted its attention to the Com- 
mission's research and development, test- 
ing, test readiness, and test detection pro- 
grams to assure that these activities are 
carried out at a level of effort sufficient to as- 
sure the undiminished strength of the 
United States. 

These activities are of particular signifi- 
cance in the light of the nuclear weapons 
test ban treaty which was signed on Octo- 
be: 10, 1963. The President of the United 
States, in a letter to the Congress, assured 
the Congress that certain safeguards would 
be instituted in order to reduce the risk in- 
volved in an abrupt abrogation of the treaty 
by the Soviet Union. Briefly, the safeguards 
as outlined by the President are: 

“1. The maintenance of vigorous weapons 
laboratories; 4 

2. The conduct of comprehensive and 
continuing underground nuclear weapons 
tests; 
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“3. The. maintenance of a readiness ca- 
pability to resume atmospheric testing 
should this be deemed essential to national 
security; and 

“4. The improvement of our capability to 
monitor the terms of the treaty and the 
maintenance of our knowledge of Sino-So- 
viet nuclear activities, capabilities, and 
achievements.” 

During the Ist session, 88th Congress, in 
November of 1963, the Joint Committee, ac- 
companied by staff personnel and repre- 
sentatives of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the Department of Defense, and the 
White House, visited selected installations in 
the worldwide atomic energy detection sys- 
tem. The committee's inspection trip under- 
scored its interest in assuring the effective 
implementation of the test ban treaty safe- 

„ particularly that safeguard pledg- 
ing an improvement in our system for the 
detection of clandestine nuclear tests and 
maintenance of our knowledge of Sino-So- 
viet nuclear activities. During the commit- 
tee’s visit of selected stations of the atomic 
energy detection system, they were apprised 
of recommended improvements in the sys- 
tem. 

Subsequent to that time most of these im- 
provements were authorized and initiated 
by the executive department. In this con- 
nection it should be noted that the Secre- 
tary of State on September 29, 1964, for- 
warned the public of the imminence of the 
initiation of nuclear testing by the Commu- 
nist Chinese Government. 

The committee continued its active role 
in assuring the effective implementation of 
the test ban treaty safeguards during the 
course of the authorization hearings on the 
AEC fiscal year 1965 authorization bill. (See 
sec. IA. of this report.) 

The committee held hearings in executive 
session on January 22 and 23, 1964, with 
witnesses representing the Atomic Energy 
Commission. These witnesses reported on 
the AEC’s program for implementing the test 
ban treaty safeguards. The committee re- 
viewed in detail the Commission's requests 
for funds for the development, testing, pro- 
duction and storage of nuclear weapons. In 
addition, the committee carefully examined 
the Commission's requests for funds for off- 


activities that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Department of Defense operate 
in the Hawaiian Islands and Johnston Island 
in the Pacific for the purpose of maintaining 
the test readiness posture. This inspection 
is to take place in October 1964. 

2 this es operations of the 8th 
the organization responsi- 


signed to test the adequacy of the readiness 
preparations. 

The objective of the test readiness program 
is to achieve and maintain a status of read- 
iness which would permit resumption of 
atmospheric testing within 2 to 3 months 
after a decision is made to conduct such tests. 

After examining the nuclear weapons pro- 
gram in considerable detail, the committee 
stated the following conclusions: “Nuclear 
weapons are the essential backbone of Amer- 
ica’s deterrent strength. It is the commit- 
tee’s view that the funds requested by the 
AEC for the nuclear weapons program should 
provide the resources necessary to assure a 
vigorous program in which new developments 
are fully exploited.” 
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(g) Pluto program: On July 28 and 29, 
1964, the Subcommittee on Research, Devel- 
opment, and Radiation held hearings in en- 
ecutive session on the status of the Pluto 
nuclear ramjet project. 

On July 1, 1964, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission had announced that the Pluto nu- 
clear ramjet program was being canceled be- 
cause of lack of support from the 
ment of Defense in carrying out the flight 
test phase of the program. 

Witnesses representing the Department of 
Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission 
summarized the highly successful reactor 
development and ground test phase of the 
Pluto program since the date of the com- 
mittee’s last hearings in September 1962. 
The committee also received testimony from 
Department of Defense witnesses on the rea- 
sons for the termination of the Department's 
interest in the nuclear ramjet. 


V. OTHER ACTIVITIES 


(a) Third International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy: A member 
of the committee participated in the Third 
International Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, during the period August 30 through 
September 9. This multination technical 
conference highlighted the fact that civilian 
nuclear power is on the threshold of eco- 
nomic competitiveness. 

(b) International Atomic Energy Agency 
Eighth General Conference: Congressional 
business this year precluded participation in 
the Eighth General Conference of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency by members 
of the committee. The committee was repre- 
sented at the Conference, which was held in 
Vienna during the week of September 14, by a 
member of the committee staff. 

Highlighted in the Conference was a report 
by Director General Eklund concerning the 
use of the IAEA for inspection to assure that 
special nuclear material was not being di- 
verted for military uses. The director gen- 
eral reported that 17 out of the 38 countries 
having nuclear reactors have already ac- 
cepted inspection by IAEA to assure that 
such diversions of special nuclear material 
for military purposes are not being made. 

(c) Atomic energy installation inspection 
trips: 

The committee members and staff con- 
tinued their practice of obtaining first-hand 
information by visiting Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Department of Defense, and U.S. 
Government contractor installations. Dur- 
ing the 2d session, 88th Congress, visits were 
made to the following facilities: Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory, Lemont, Hl.; Atomics in- 
ternational, Canoga Park, Calif.; Brookhaven 
National Laboratory, Upton, LI., N. T.; Elk 
River reactor, Elk River, Minn.; Hanford Lab- 
oratories, Richland, Wash.; Lawrence Radia- 
tion Laboratory, Berkeley, Calif.; Lawrence 
Radiation Laboratory, Livermore, Calif.; 
Lockheed Missiles and Space Center, Sunny- 
vale, Calif.; Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, 
Los Alamos, N. Mex.; Marine Products De- 
velopment Irradiator, Gloucester, Mass.; 
National Reactor Testing Station, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho; Nevada test site, Nevada; Nu- 
clear merchant ship, N.S, Savannah; Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory, Oak Ridge, Tenn.; 
Paducah gaseous diffusion plant, Paducah, 
Ky.; Pathfinder atomic power plant, Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak.; Peach Bottom Reactor, Peach 
Bottom, Pa.; Pinellas Peninsula plant, St. 
Petersburg, Fla.; Piqua Nuclear Power Fa- 
cility, Piqua, Ohio; San Onofore nuclear 
power plant, Camp Pendleton, Calif.; Savan- 
nah River Laboratory, Aiken, S. C.; Stanford 
accelerator project, Stanford, Calif.; United 
Nuclear Corp., White Plains, N. v.; US. Army 
Radiation Laboratory, Natick, Mass. 

In addition committee members and staff 
visited the following foreign atomic energy 
installations engaged in cooperative research 
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and development projects with the United 
States: CERN (European Nuclear Research 
Center), Geneva, Switzerland; Hahn-Meitner 
Nuclear Research Institute, West Berlin, Ger- 
many; International Atomic Energy Agency 
Laboratory, Seibersdorf, Austria; Ispra Re- 
search Center (EURATOM), Ispra, Italy; 
Seibersdorf Atomic Research Center, Seibers- 
dorf, Austria; Selni Nuclear Power Station, 
Trino, Italy; SENN Nuclear Power Reactor, 
Scauro, Italy. 


Salute to Kenya 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 12, Kenya will celebrate the first 
anniversary of its independence. Since 
the House will not be in session at this 
time, we wish to take the opportunity 
now to extend warm felicitations to His 
Excellency Jomo Kenyatta, the Prime 
Minister of Kenya; and to His Excel- 
lency Burudi Nabuera, the Kenyan Am- 
bassador to the United States. 

The first year has not been uniformly 
smooth, but the people and leaders of 
Kenya can be justifiably proud of the 
way difficulties have been handled and 
of the progress that has been achieved 
during Kenya's first year of independ- 
ence. Kenya has met its problems ra- 
tionally and intelligently. The spirit of 
the country has been one of cooperation 
and negotiation; the results have been 
substantial progress toward a society of 
law and order founded on a stable and 
developing economy. 

Already Kenya has begun to play an 
important role in East Africa, on the 
whole African Continent, and in the 
world community. Shortly after inde- 
pendence Kenya became a member of 
the United Nations. In East Africa Ken- 
ya has been working tirelessly for a fed- 
eration of Kenya, Uganda, and the Re- 
public of Tanganyika and Zanzibar in the 
belief that a larger union would strength- 
en the area economically and would give 
it more weight politically in world affairs. 
Currently Prime Minister Kenyatta is 
chairman of the commission recently set 
up by the Organization of African Unity 
to help the Congo work out a solution for 
its internal strife. In all these arenas the 
voice of Kenya has been one of modera- 
tion and restraint, but also one of deter- 
mination to work diligently and patient- 
ly toward a solution of the tasks set be- 
fore it. 

One of the major internal problems 
facing any newly independent country 
is how to speed up the development of 
its economy. Kenya has also set itself 
assiduously to the solution of this prob- 
lem. A 6-year development plan reported 
in June 1964 proposes a “blueprint for 
prosperity” which would raise family 
incomes by $84 a year to a national 
average of $560 by 1970. The Govern- 
ment does not pretend that this objec- 
tive can be easily achieved. It has hon- 
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estly informed its citizens that attain- 
ment of this target depends on the initia- 
tive, hard work, and sacrifice of everyone 
in the country. One of the basic meth- 
ods by which Kenya hopes to finance its 
growth is by increasing the productive 
capacity of the individual farmer. In 
order to do so it proposes improving the 
productivity of land already in use, 
bringing new land into production 
through irrigation schemes, and expand- 
ing the production of cash crops to rural 
families now living at a primitive sub- 
sistence level outside the cash economy. 

Kenya also hopes to expand its infant 
industries, and the new development plan 
envisions the manufacture of many goods 
now imported. Another major focal 
point of the plan is the encouragement 
of tourism. With its breathtaking snow- 
capped peaks, broad valleys, and shim- 
mering lakes and with a good supply of 
national parks loaded with many vari- 
eties of birds and game, Kenya is a veri- 
table tourist paradise. The richness of 
Kenya’s natural beauty may prove to be 
an important asset in the development of 
the country’s economy. 

All the problems have not been solved 
in the first year of independence, but 
Kenya has made substantial progress. 
The economy is still heavily dependent 
on a few basic agricultural crops such as 
coffee and tea. Negotiations for an East 
African Federation seem to have reached 
a stalemate. But we are confident that 
Kenya will continue to pursue its goals 
with determination and reason. We 
salute you, Prime Minister Kenyatta and 
the people of Kenya, on the first anniver- 
sary of independence. May the coming 
year be even more fruitful than the last. 


Constitution Day and Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


or OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to learn that Mrs. Olga T. Weber, 
of Louisville, Ohio, has again been recog- 
nized for her tireless and diligent activ- 
ities in behalf of observance of Constitu- 
tion Day and Constitution Week. This 
most recent recognition occurred on 
April 24, 1964, when a citation was pre- 
sented to the city of Louisville, Ohio, by 
the Ohio Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
Citation be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the citation 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CITATION BY THE OHIO SOCIETY or THE SONS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

The Constitution of the United States 
draws its life and strength directly from 
the hearts of our people. Any effort made 
by a group of citizens to keep our country 
the text of this great document and the pur- 
Poses and circumstances surounding its 
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adoption, constitutes a patriotic service of 
the first order. 

It is, therefore, with peculiar satisfaction 
that the Ohio Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution does issue this citation 
for patriotic service to the city of Louis- 
ville, Stark County, Ohio, for inaugurating 
and perpetuating the celebration of Consti- 
tution Day and Week of September 17 of 
each year. 

Beginning with a campaign led by Mrs, 
Olga T. Weber, of the city of Louisville, the 
movement to call to mind, for study and dis- 
cussion, our Constitution on an occasion 
specially set aside for that purpose, has 
grown to national proportions, and is now 
established and generally recognized as a 
very important public duty. Mrs. Weber 
and her coworkers not only launched the 
observance of Constitution Day in Louisville, 
but were instrumental in securing the stamp 
of official approval upon September 17 as 
Constitution Day and of Setpember 17-23 as 
Constitution Week. 

The Ohio Society of the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution has the honor at this time 
of presenting a flag to the Honorable Jack 
McConaugha, mayor of Louisville, to be kept 
for display in the council chambers of the 
city of Louisville, there to encourage the 
fine people of that community in strength- 
ening and continuing their good work. 

In addition to the flag herewith presented, 
we hand you this certificate over the signa- 
ture and seal of the society to evidence the 
circumstances under which the flag is given. 

Given at the 74th anniversary State Con- 
ference of the Ohio Society, Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution at Youngstown, Ohio, Fri- 
day, April 24, 1964. 

OHIO SOCIETY, SONS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION, 
By James E. MITCHELL, President. 


Al Oerter—Babylon Hometown Boy 
Makes Good in Olympics è 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the following report of Al 
Oerter’s success in the Olympics at 
Tokyo: 

AL OERTER “Guts” Way ro THIRD GOLD MEDAL 


Toxro.— Every time I threw, it felt like 
somebody was reaching in and trying to tear 
my ribs out with their bare hands,” Al 
Oerter of West Babylon said today after 
making it three straight gold medals and 
three straight games records in the Olympic 
discus throw. 

“I hurt so badly earlier this week I started 
to pull out, and then I said to myself, These 
are the Olympics,’ and decided to gut it 
through.” 

Harnessed around the waist and frozen 
with ice packs to stop internal bleeding of 
a torn rib cartilage, the six-foot-four, 260- 
pound Grumman employee “gutted” out a 
throw of 200 feet, 1½ inches. 

With a tremendous heave on his next-to- 
last toss, he beat out the world recordholder, 
Ludvik Danek of Czechoslovakia, and team- 
mate Dave Weill of Walnut Creek, Calif., who 
had to settle for the silver and bronze medals, 
respectively. 

Only one other discus thrower in history— 
Matthew Sheridan of the United States in 
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1904-06-08—ever won three straight Olym- 
pic goals, and the second of these was re- 
garded as unofficial. 

At 27, Oerter is not even thinking of re- 
tiring, “I intend to go for a fourth metal— 
I don't care what color it is—at Mexico City 
in 1968,” he said. “I don’t know about 1972. 
When I won my first at Melbourne, I said I 
wanted five.” 

With three throws to go, Oerter trailed 
Danek in the competition. “Then I mapped 
out a campaign for the last three throws,” 
Oerter said, “On my fourth throw, I found 
the right technique but I didn't get the 
discus high enough. 

“I decided on the fifth throw I would spin 
slowly, use an easy turn and hit it high. 
Then, if I still didn't do it, I would pull hard 
with my left arm and throw everything into 
the last throw.” 

On the fifth throw, Oerter hit his record 
mark. Danek's last toss failed to match it, 

“You still have another throw, Mr. Oerter,” 
the official said. 

“Thanks, you can take it,” Oerter replied, 
wincing with pain. 

“I have a high tolerance for pain,” Oerter 
ruefully remarked, afterward, with a slight 
grimace. “I've had trouble with a pinched 
nerve in my neck for 2 years." During those 
2 years, he frequently competed with a thick 
layer of padding wrapped around his neck, 
which is inclined to snap back each time he 
releases the platter. He discarded the col- 
lar in the National Stadium today, explain- 
ing that it sometimes hampers his perform- 
ance. “If I don't get free movement around 
the shoulders, I might sail the discus in 
a low trajectory,” he said, and I had to 
throw it high and far here.” 


On-the-Job Training: Key to a Better 
Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp a statement 
by me concerning on-the-job training. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ON-THE-JOB TRAINING: Key To A BETTER 


The management and workers in many 
States have benefited from the on-the-job 
training section, section 204, of the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 
1962, This law was enacted with overwhelm- 
ing bipartisan support. 

Two dramatic success stories as a result 
of this act have already occurred in Cali- 
fornia. As you will recall, the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training of the Depart- 
ment of Labor is responsible for implement- 
ing the on-the-job training section. In 
December 1962, Mr. Al Clem, business man- 
ager of Operating Engineers Local Union No. 
3, in San Francisco, requested the Bureau's 
regional office to assist them in establishing 
a training program under this section. 

In checking the health and welfare records 
of their industry, the operating engineers 
had found about one-third of their members 
were working less than 1,000 hours, or half 
time during a calendar year. Another one- 
third of their members were working less 
than 1,500 hours, or three-quarter time dur- 
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ing a calendar year. This was directly at- 
tributable to a lack of skills by their jour- 
neyman members. It was also found that 
during periods of peak employment acute 
shortages existed for certain skilled men, 
such as finish blade operators. Yet, unem- 
ployed members were in their hiring halls 
who could not be dispatched to fill these 
jobs due to a lack of skill and/or experience. 
Many of these were ollers and assistants to 
engineers who could qualify as operators If 

could be provided. By upgrading 
these men to operators, new men could be 
put to work in the assistant to engineer 
classification, through their apprenticeship 
program. This program, by the way, has just 
been presented the Patterson Award by the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training for 
program excellence in region XII, compris- 
ing California, Arizona, Nevada, and Hawall. 

Thus, the operating engineers proposed 
a training program far in excess of 10,000 
men within their local's jurisdiction in the 
States of northern California, northern 
Nevada, Utah, and Hawall. They also pro- 
posed that if the program proved successful, 
local No. 12 in Los Angeles be encouraged 
to participate. Such a program would re- 
quire an extensive training area for use 
of heavy earth-moving equipment. The 
area needed to be centrally located and one 
where climactic conditions were favorable 
for winter training when unemployment was 
the greatest. In addition to this, provision 
had to be made for housing and feeding 
the trainees. It was anticipated that a 
training program of this magnitude would 
be expensive, therefore Federal land was 
desired, as no rental would be involved and 
any benefits in the way of roads, check dams, 
and so forth, which resulted from the train- 
ing, would revert to the public good. In- 
quiry was directed to the National Park 
Service, Forest Service, and Bureau of Land 
Management, but no suitable area was avall- 
able. 

Mr. Bruce M. Stark, Bureau field repre- 
sentative in San Francisco, submitted a 
proposal to Lt. Gen. Frederic J. Brown, 
commanding general of the 6th Army, 
Presidio of San Francisco, for the use of 
Camp Roberts, a nearly inactive post except 
during summer Reserve training sessions. 
General Brown was most anxious to assist 
in implementing this new program, and di- 
rected a study be made of the Army's capa- 
bilities by his deputy chief of staff for logis- 
tics, Col. Thomas O'Neil. Assisting Colonel 
Neil were Mr. Chester Hibbert, Colonel 
Simpson, Col. Chester Stratton, Mr. John 
Robatti, and Col. Henry Settle. 

Based on General Brown's report, an agree- 
ment was entered into on December 4, 1963, 
between the Secretary of the Army, and 
the Secretary of Labor. This agreement 
permitted the Department of Labor to use 
certain buildings and training areas at Camp 
Roberts for 5 years in order to carry out 
approved training programs. 

The Bureau and the Army then signed 
the local memorandum of agreement provid- 
ing for certain Army support. Due to 
budgetary limitations, any support furnished 
by the Army had to be on a cost reimburse- 
ment basis by the Department of Labor. 
Past experience by the Army indicated this 
would be $1 per day per man. 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing developed a pilot project to accommodate 
300 men; 150 men in each of two 6-week 
training sessions. They would be trained 
in one of the following classifications: Heavy 
equipment mechanic, technical engineer 
(surveying), blade operator, bulldozer opera- 
tor, rubber-tired equipment, or loader. 

Equipment was leased from cooperating 
contractors in the area. Blakemore Equip- 
ment Co. of Oakland, Calif, donated the 
use of over $70,000 worth of LeTourneau- 
Westinghouse equipment for 2 weeks, along 
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with an instructor and training material. 
Other equipment dealers furnished films and 
training aids. 

Instructors, 1 for every 10 men, were job 
superintendents and foremen for California 
contractors who had taken leave from their 
regular jobs to instruct. They were paid 
their regular rate of pay. plus subsistence. 

Trainees were selected on the basis of 
length of time in the industry, with 18 
Months as a minimum, past work record, 
which demonstrated prolonged unemploy- 
ment due to a lack of skills; and eligibility 
for training under the act, i.e. 3 years’ work 
experience, over 22, head of household, and 
unemployed. Selection was made on this 
criteria alone, without regard to race, creed, 
color, national origin, sex, physical handi- 
cap, or union membership, For this pilot 
project, all trainees came from California. 

Trainees were entitled under the act to a 
training allowance equal to their normal 
unemployment compensation, or the average 
being paid in California ($43 a week), which- 
ever was greater. In addition to this, 
trainees were entitled under the act to trahs- 
portation from their homes to Camp Roberts 
and return. Payment for transportation 
Was based on common carrier bus rates. 

Trainees were also eligible for $5 per day 
subsistence allowance while in training at 
Camp Roberts. As stated above, $1 per day 
of this was to go to the Army for their 
support of the program which included 
water, gas, electricity, maintenance of the 
barracks, and messhall, beds, blankets, eto. 
Trainees were house and fed at Camp Roberts 
during training. 

From the remaining $4 per day of the 
trainees’ subsistence allowance, three meals 
per day had to be arranged. Private catering 
firms were contacted, but none could meet 
this price. 

Mr. Clem was afraid his engineers program 
had been stymied. He contacted his old 
friend, Ed Turner of the Marine Cooks & 
Stewards Union, in San Francisco, and asked 
his help. 

The Marine Cooks & Stewards have oper- 
ated a combination retirement, vacation, and 
training center at Santa Rosa for a number 
of years. The number of Marine Cooks & 
Steward trainees at Santa Rosa is predicated 
in a large part by the number of residents 
to consume the product of their training, Le., 
meals. the winter this number is 
small, yet the need for the training is high 
due to the fact that winter-trained, spring 
graduates fill the industries’ vacation sched- 
ule. Mr. Turner stated it was not only pos- 
sible, but most desirable, that they expand 
their present training efforts at Santa Rosa 
with a similar program at Camp Roberts to 
feed residing operating engineers, trainees, 
and instructors. 

When the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training representative explained the intent 
of the act to Mr. Turner, he decided his pro- 
gram would be directed to unemployed 
youth, particularly minorities, who lacked 
any training, but who wanted a career op- 
portunity. Mr. Jerry Posner, representing 
the union, and Mr. Earl Phillips, represent- 
ing the Pacific Maritime Association, jointly 
screened over 400 applications to select 35 
trainees, and 10 instructors. 

On January 15, 1964, in San Francisco, Un- 
Ger Secretary of Labor, John Henning signed 
the contracts approving the projects at a 
formal signing ceremony. Mr. Clem and Mr. 
Turner signed for thelr organizations, as in- 
terested parties from the Department of 
Labor, Department of Army, maritime indus- 
tries, construction trades, and press, looked 
on. 


Five days later on January 20, 1964, an ad- 
vance party of Marine Cooks & Stewards and 
operating engineers moved into Camp Rob- 
erts to set up operations. Barracks, in dis- 
use since the Korean war, were opened, and 
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furnaces fired up to drive out the winter's 
dampness. Beds, linens, blankets, pillows, 
and so forth were checked out from post 
supply and moved in, Water and electricity 
were turned on and checked. 

The mess hall, now a galley, posed a spe- 
cial problem. It had been used as a ware- 
house for over 2,000 metal cots and mat- 
tresses. These were moved via Army truck 
into another warehouse in a driving rain- 
storm. Cooking equipment, tables, benches, 
and chairs were moved in, Then came the 
task of removing preservative from all the 
stoves, fixtures, and other metal kitchen 
equipment. Refrigeration equipment. was 
turned on, stoves and ovens checked, and 
still more equipment moved In. The Ma- 
rine Cooks & Stewards worked from dawn 
to midnight. A Wac christened the mess 
hall, or “galley,” the U.S.S. Never-Sail. The 
rain, the preservative, the winter cold, the 
lack of heated sleeping quarters, and cold 
food never daunted their spirits. All were 
dedicated to the fact that this training pro- 
gram “must go” as the eyes of the country 
were on them to perform. And perform 
they did. 

Food was ordered, minor equipment items 
not available from the Army were purchased 
or rented,'crockery was loaned by the Amer- 
ican President Lines for table service and 
delivered from San Francisco to Camp Rob- 
erts, vending machines and newspaper racks 
were cet up, barracks cleaned and made ready, 
raising ovens were made for the bakers, cred- 
it established locally, ad infinitum, On Mon- 
‘day, January 20, Camp Roberts was a desert- 
ed relic of the Second World War and Ko- 
rea; on Wednesday, January 22, a training 
center had been established and the first 
hot meals were being served. All this had 
been accomplished by the concerted team- 
work of Mr. Harley Davidson, project manager 
for the Operating Engineers, Mr. Don Schelly, 
chief steward for the Marine Cooks & Stew- 
ards, and Col. Henry Settle, commanding o- 
cer of Camp Roberts. Only 1 week had 
elapsed from the signing of the contract to 
actual operation. 

For the Marine Cooks & Stewards only 
the instructors’ salaries, insurance, and small 
administrative expenses were charged to 
training. All other costs were met from the 
$5 per day charged all trainees and instruc- 
tors for room and board. The costs for set- 
ting up this operation were advanced by the 
Stewards’ Training & Recreation, Inc., a Joint 
industry trust fund. This amounted to sey- 
eral thousand dollars and without this ad- 
vance there would have been no program. 

All Marine Cooks & Stewards trainees and 
instructors were on a 7-day week for the 
entire operation. A day off was given when 
citings A typical trainee day was as fol- 
Ows: 

Turn to, 0500. 

Report to chef, 0530. 

Prepare and serve breakfast 0530-0730. 

Breakfast for Marine Cooks & Stewards’ 
trainees, 0730-0800. 

Clean up, 0800-1000. 

Instruction and free time, 1000-1100. 

Lunch preparation and serving, 1100-1230. 

Lunch for Marine Cooks & Stewards’ 
trainees and clean up, 1230-1400. 

Instruction and free time, 1400-1600. 

Prepare dinner, serve, clean up and Marine 
Cooks & Stewards’ trainees eat, 1600-1900. 

Instruction and free time, 1900-2100. 

Instruction was given to the trainees dur- 
ing breaks in the classification for which 
they were assigned, such as cooking, butcher- 
ing, baking, or salad work. 

During the evening when all classifications 
of trainees were assembled, instruction was 
given, coupled with movies, in the following 
areas: Orientation to shipboard life; life- 
boat drill; psychological lessons on coopera- 
tion and close living conditions; crews’ quar- 
ters; respect for authority; chain of com- 
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mand at sea; ship's personnel (officers and 
men); neatness and cleanliness of person and 
ship; courtesy to passengers and officers; 
teamwork, 

The U.S. Public Health Service lectured 
and showed films on sanitation and health. 
This subject was covered by all concerned for 
no other subject was so important to this 

The Public Health Service in- 
the messhall and gave it their high- 
est rating for cleanliness. 

The Maritime Administration and the 
Coast Guard lectured and showed films on 
maritime law, sea vessel protection, fire, 
storm, safety, and one's obligation to pas- 
sengers and ship during distress. 

The Pacific Maritime Association lectured 
on opportunities, promotion, insurance pro- 
tection, laws at sea and in foreign port, 
fringe benefits, and obligations to passengers, 
ship, and crew. 

The above type of training distinguishes 
a Marine Cook & Steward from the usual 
cook, waiter, or baker found on shore. 

While the operating engineers’ training 
program consisted of two 6-week programs, 
the Marine Cooks & Stewards had one 12- 
week session. 

On Sunday, January 26, 1964, the operat- 
ing engineer trainees began to arrive. An 
induction line was set up to check referral 
to the program, issue bedding, assign rooms, 
and start processing with the California 
State Employment Service. The Salinas 
office of the CSES, under the direction of Mr. 
Ray Kelly. sent a special crew to Camp Rob- 
erts to expedite the filing of the necessary 
forms. 

On Monday, January 27, processing con- 
tinued for late arrivals; private autos of 
trainees were registered with the provost 
marshal, and records checked for assign- 
ing men to instructors. Fueling of equip- 
ment began; lubrication and other mainte- 
nance items were accomplished. The heavy 
duty mechanics shop was set up for opera- 
tion. Instruction began for surveyors. 

Tuesday, January 28: First muster of the 
trainees, head count, announcements, and 
assignment of trainees. Instructors fa- 
miliarized trainees with equipment, opera- 
tion, and maintenance. Safety was stressed 
as a paramount concern. Instruction had 
begun for all. That evening Project Man- 
ager Harley Davidson and Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training Representative Stark 
met with the trainees to explain Army regu- 
lations and rules of conduct contained in the 
Department of Labor's use permit, the pro- 
gram, and other related matters. Questions 
were answered from the trainees. 

It soon became evident that there was not 
enough equipment for the number of train- 
ees. A ratio of 1 piece of equipment to 
every 5 trainees was needed, but only 1 
to 10 was provided. Therefore, training 
groups were divided into two sections, a.m. 
and p.m, One section of 10 trainees and the 
instructors went to the field in the a.m. to 
use 2 pieces of equipment while the p.m. 
section and their instructors remained in 
camp for technical instruction. 

However, the intended nature of this proj- 
ect was primarily in-the-field, on-the-job 
instruction. There was not enough technical 
instruction required, available, or pertinent 
to keep the trainees occupied for half a day. 
Technical instructions could easily be ac- 
complished in not over an hour per day, in 
the field with the equipment. 

The schedule for training days ran as 
follows: 

Rise at 0600. 

Breakfast, 0645-0730. 

Muster, roUcall, announcements, etc., 0730- 
0745. 

A.m, section to field, in buses, 0745; p.m. 
section to camp buildings for technical 
instruction. 

All instruction begins, 0800. 

Lunch, 1200-1230. 
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Mail call, 1230-1245. 

P.m. section to field, 1245; a.m. section to 
technical instruction. 

Instruction resumes, 1300. 

Dinner, 1700-1730. 

Mail call, 1730-1800. 

Evening training sessions begin (described 
below), 1800. y 

Some trainees were quite proficient in one 
phase of the industry only and were there- 
fore unemployed about 50 percent of the 
time. While at Camp Roberts, these trainees 
were able to acquire additional skills. How- 
ever, their special talents were also of bene- 
fit to trainees lacking those specific skills. 
During the evenings special training ses- 
sions were arranged with these trainees 
teaching others their specialty. For example, 
a top welder would instruct others in the 
evening while, during the day, he took train- 
ing on loaders. Evening training was set up 
in grade setting, welding, survey, plans and 
blueprint reading, and maintenance. In this 
way, trainees could benefit in several train- 
ing areas during the 6 weeks. 

In addition to these evening training ses- 
sions, programs were arranged in other areas. 
Films were shown on safety, mechanical 
operations, and maintenance. Army films 
were borrowed on construction equipment, 
safety, first-aid, and feld maintenance. 
Various equipment dealers loaned films and 
other training devices on their particular 
lines as well as lecture records used with a 
slide projector on special equipment. The 
Caltfornia Highway Patrol sent in an officer, 
Mr. Jerry Fredericks, to lecture and show 
a film on highway safety. It was outstand- 
ing. Camp Roberts sent the base fire mar- 
shal over to give a demonstration and lec- 
ture on fire prevention and firefighting. 

The post engineer at Camp Roberts, Major 
Wall, was particularly helpful in supplying 
plans, blueprints, maps, topographical sur- 
veys, and specifications for training. The 
engineering office also provided an auxiliary 
pump in the fleld to fill the water supply 
tank. 

The project proposal provided for the 
benefits of this training to revert to the 
public good—hence the use of Camp Roberts 
as a training site. The following are some of 
the improvements rendered the U.S. Army at 
Camp Roberts as a result of this training 


rogram : 

1, Three earthfill dams for water conser- 
vation for wildlife and sheep on the reserva- 
tion. The three dams are 15,000, 17,000, and 
40,000 cubic yards. Spillways were made 
for two dams. 

2. One mile of road was leveled, widened, 
compacted, and graded. 

3. An area 2,000 feet by 1,500 feet was 
leveled, compacted, and graded for any fu- 
ture use the Army may decide. 

4. A mock village, used for training exer- 
cises by the Army, was completely removed 
and buried as it had become a safety hazard. 

5. Several concrete bunkers and walls were 
likewise buried. 

6. The post garbage dump was cleaned up 
and buried and two additional burial 
trenches were dug 500 by 15 feet wide by 
12 feet deep. Earth was stockpiled nearby 
for easy coverage. 

7. A dangerous intersection was removed 
and rebuilt to freeway specifications. This 
dirt road in the post area caused 
many accidents due to a large hill which ob- 
scured drivers“ view. The hill also made a 
section of the road narrow and dangerous. 
Therefore— 

8. The hill was removed and used for fill 
ai ee the road, the intersection, and so 

9. Material was spread on 3 miles of tank 
road. 


10, Trainees on the loaders loaded material 
on Army trucks for numerous projects. 

11, River rock was stockpiled for future 
use by the loader crew. 
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12, Trees and brush removed from train- 
ing areas were strategically piled for wildlife 
refugees as part of the Army’s game conser- 
vation program. 

13. Fifty cubic yards of topsoil were hauled 
to a radar station 4 miles away. 

14. A new material pit was opened for 
future use. 

15, And many more. 


HOUSING 


Trainees were housed in two 70-man bar- 
racks and one 50-man barrack—1 and 2 to 
aroom. All essentials were checked out from 
the Army. A 22-man BOQ barrack was set 
aside for instructors, 

MAIL 


Delivered to Camp Roberts Post Office and 
picked up twice daily by mail clerk deputized 
by the postmaster, Paso Robles. 

RECREATION 

A serious problem. The nearest theater 
was in Paso Robles, 16 miles away, at a price 
the unemployed hesitated to pay with fami- 
lies at home, and even if they did there 
were only two different movies weekly. Camp 
Roberts personnel would have liked to open 
thelr base theater and NCO club to the 
men to boost faltering reserves, but Colonel 
Scttle, the camp commander, informed those 
in charge of the training program that this 
was prohibited under the lease arrangement 
and Army regulations. Permisson has been 
granted to use these facilities for any sub- 
sequent program. The Army learned a long 
time ago that if recreation isn't provided for 
the men, they usually find some table 
diversion elsewhere, which only causes 
trouble. 

LAUNDRY 


Bed linens were picked up weekly by local 
private firm, Personal laundry done in near- 
by town of San Miguel or Paso Robles. 

GRADUATION CEREMONIES 

Two were held—one on March 6, and an- 
other on April 17, with specially printed 
cards issued by the union in recognition of 
the training received. Quite an occasion 
was made of the event with the usual pub- 
licity. Industry leaders were present to 
speak and award cards. 

SAFETY 


In addition, Mr. Jacob Gold, safety expert 
with the Bureau of Labor Standards of the 
U.S. Department of Labor visited the facil- 
ity and lectured on safety for 1 day. A full- 
time safety-first-aid man was always present. 
Special arrangements were made with doc- 
tors and the hospital in Paso Robles. There 
was no time lost due to accidents in the 
entire p: Flu accounted for some sick 
time during the project, but only 10 men had 
to see a doctor. In the Paso Robles area, this 
past spring, flu was near epidemic propor- 
tions. The trainees escaped this. This is 
largely due to the high degree of sanitation 
maintained by the Marine Cooks & Stewards. 
Indeed, the U.S. Public Health Service in- 
spected the facilities and reported them 
among the cleanest they had ever inspected. 


SPECIAL SERVICE 


The California Vehicle Code requires oper- 
ators ot heavy equipment to have special en- 
dorsements on their drivers’ licenses to 
“road” or operate heavy equipment on the 
highways. This is usually difficult to get. 
Department of motor vehicle personnel must 
visit construction projects and get attest- 
ments from employers as to a man's ability 
and witness his operation of the equipment. 
Both the department and the employer are 
jealous of their time to spend it on a few 
individuals, or shut down a job for inspec- 
tion in mass. Yet, many men lose employ- 
ment for lack of this endorsement, There- 
fore, the department of motor vehicles sent 
personnel to Camp Roberts to issue these 
endorsements to trainees in mass. Time was 
available at Camp Roberts for demonstration 
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of ability on equipment. This one item 
slone improved employability of most 
trainees, 

HEAVY DUTY MECHANIC PROGRAM 


The original proposal called for 20 trainees 
for the heavy duty mechanic program. It was 
found that there was more interest in this 
area than expected. The number of trainees 
allocated for this area could have been 
tripled and still not satisfied the demand. 
A complete machine shop was set up to re- 
build loaned equipment and to maintain 
leased equipment used in the program. An 
example of the type of work done involved 
a motor grader which had been wrecked on a 
construction project and burned. The in- 
surance company settled with the owner and 
put the wreck on the auction block. The 
original owner, Frank Pozar of Fresno Paving, 
purchased the machine back from the in- 
surance company and sent it to Camp Roberts 
. of rebuilding. All parts needed for this 
rebuilding operation were pald for by Mr. 
Pozar. This made an ideal training project 
for the machine had to be rebuilt from the 
ground up. It required 6 weeks’ labor. When 


ing program for use in the field, for the 
remainder of the program. This was a 
situation which benefited an important con- 
tractor in the area as well as the operating 
engineers’ program for a rebuilding opera- 
tion of this sort would have been out of the 


equipment at a nominal cost to himself 
and the engineers received valuable train- 
ing not otherwise available. 

aspect of this phase of 
the training was that it allowed older men 
in the industry, who were becoming physi- 
8 to keep up the pace on equip- 
ment, to learn another valuable skill with- 
in the industry in which to serve out the 
balance of their years. One man with a 
wooden leg has found new hope for employ- 
ment as a result of this training. 


SURVEYORS’ PROGRAM 


Here, again, 20 trainees were allocated for. 


In addition to the projects completed for 
the Army, outlined above, a six-lane free- 
way with divider strip was laid out by the 
surveyors, as well as a small housing tract. 
This tract included building plots on dif- 
ferent elevations which included easements, 
sidewalks, curbs, and gutters, sewerlines, etc. 
Interest among the trainees seemed to be 
highest with this group. They were the first 
ones on the job in the morning and the last 
ones in from the field at night. After din- 
ner, in the evening, night instruction began 
on a voluntary basis with both the instructor 
and the trainees. This became an every- 
night affair. 

Here, too, older men expressed a high de- 
gree of interest. In any subsequent pro- 


gram, I feel this area of training should be 


expanded. 

From the outset of the guests 
Were a daily occurrence. People from all 
over the State came to see what was going 
on at Camp Roberts; Army personnel, State 
employment service representatives, youth 
consultants, correctional Institutions’ per- 
sonnel, social welfare representatives, con- 
tractors. 

In view of this interest, an open house 
was planned on March 13, 1964, for all in- 
terested parties. Hunter Wharton, IUOE 
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president, was the special guest. The Marine 
Cooks & Stewards’ trainees prepared a spe- 
cial luncheon a la a captain's banquet on 
board ship. No one could believe such a 
feast could come from an Army messhall. 
The menu included salads and appetizers of 
all varieties, standing prime sirloin, roast 
beef, shrimp Newburgh, and divers cold roast 
and game. For dessert there was cherries 
jubilee, rainbow parfait, and assorted petit 
fours and French pastries. The guest book 
read like a who's who of the building and 
construction trades unions, Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors, Engineering Grading Con- 
tractors Association, maritime, city, State, 
and Federal Government representatives, 
State legislators, and Army personnel. 

On April 17, 1964, the program was com- 
pleted. Barracks were closed, and the mess 
hall was deactivated. Colonel Settle assured 
the Department of Labor that the program 
would be welcomed next year, for all con- 
cerned were perfect guests. But should the 
program be continued? Were the results 
worth the investment? Many, many letters 
have poured in attesting to the value of this 
program, but what of the trainees? 

For the Marine Cooks & Stewards program 
of 35, 33 trainees successfully completed and 
were issued seamen’s papers. Within 6 
weeks of completion, 32 trainees were em- 
ployed on American-fiag ships. One man was 
unfit for duty due to a broken leg. These 
were young men who, 12 weeks before, had 
never had an occupation, had little to look 
forward to, and possessed no skills. Now 
they were respectable members of an hon- 
orable industry paying their fair share to 
society, The cost? A little over $28,000, 
but a sum recovered within the first year 
through income taxes and sayings from un- 
employment compensation. But how can 
you measure a man’s life in dollars and 
cents? This training literally saved some 
lives by giving self-respect and a chance. 

For the operating engineers reports from 
contractors who have hired the trainees in- 
dicate a high degree of satisfaction. Many 
show outstanding leadership ability and 
self-confidence with potential of becoming 
foremen. Last year these same men were 
discharged for inefficiency. 

Two hundred and seventy men completed 
training from the program designed to ac- 
commodate 300. A survey of completing 
trainees conducted by the California De- 
partment of Employment indicated a large 
majority felt the training helped them in 
their Jobs. But word of mouth from a 
trainee to his fellow workmen on the job 
is perhaps the best indicator of all. eer 
business agents report the degree of interest 
from members in a new program almost un- 
believable. A new program proposal designed 
for 500 men is pending before the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training. This will ac- 
commodate but a small percentage of those 
showing interest. Why? Because men in 
the field can see the difference, both in skill 
and pay, between those who took 
and those who did not. The additional taxes 
paid on the higher wages earned by these 
trainees, the less unemployment benefits 
paid, the new apprentices brought into the 
engineers award winning program from the 
unemployed, and savings to the contractor 
will more than offset the small investment 
mace by the Government. Indeed, the bene- 
fits which accrued to the Army at Camp 
Roberts more than paid for the program. 
Of a training budget of $240,000, the engi- 
neers economized and received donated 
equipment which resulted in nearly $20,000 
being returned to the Government. 

Can success be measured in interest? In- 
quiries have come into the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training for assistance in 
many States. Using deactivated military 
bases for youth training centers no doubt 
was inspired in part from this program. 

In January 1963 Secretary of Labor Wirtz 
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told a small gathering of Labor Department 
Officials in San Francisco, “I want new and 
novel approaches to training undertaken to 
combat unemployment.” Mr. Al Clem of 
the Operating Engineers, Mr. Ed Turner of 
the Marine Cooks & Stewards, General Brown 
of the 6th Army, and Mr. Hugh Murphy of 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
certainly took Secrétary Wirtz at his word. 
They should all feel justly proud of their 
outstanding staffs for making the Secre- 
tary's word a reality. For no training idea 
is newer and nothing more novel than seeing 
a building and construction trade union, 
contractor's associations, maritime union, 
shipowners, the Department of the Army 
and the Department of Labor joining forces 
for a common objective. 

I commend all who participated,.in this 
worthwhile effort at the local, State, and 
national levels. It is a sound guideline for 
the future. 


Congressman Lester Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
want to take this opportunity to convey 
a personal tribute to Congressman LEs- 
Ter JOHNSON, of Wisconsin's old Ninth 
District. Congressman JOHNSON is re- 
tiring from the House at the end of this 
session. 

LESTER JOHNSON has served the State 
of Wisconsin and the Nation well He 
came to the House in 1953 and was at that 
time the only Democratic Congressman 
from Wisconsin. 

His primary concern in the House has 
been with the problems which face rural 
communities throughout our Nation. He 
has served for many years on the House 
Agriculture Committee and has worked 
in the best interests of small farmers and 
farm communities. Since 1959, he has 
been chairman of the Dairy Subcommit- 
tee of the House Agriculture Committee. 

LESTER JOHNSON has been a leader in 
recognizing the value of conservation for 
farm communities. He has worked 
steadfastly and hard for many conserva- 
tion measures, including additional wet 
lands, the watershed conservation pro- 
gram and, most recently, the Ice Age 
National Scientific Preserve. He has 
worked ceaselessly for REA cooperatives. 

LESTER JOHNSON’S most specific inter- 
est has been in dairy legislation. No one 
will doubt his sincere concern for dairy 
farmers. These farmers, whom LESTER 
JOHNSON knows so well, will always have 
a warm spot in their hearts for the ef- 
forts which LESTER JoHNson has put 
forth in their behalf in the Congress. 

LESTER JOHNSON’s congressional career 
has been marked by support for progres- 
sive, forward-looking legislation. He has 
voted for measures to strengthen the 
Nation and the economy, to expand op- 
portunities for our youth, to assist senior 
citizens, and, most notably, to develop 
and protect our natural resources for the 
benefit of future generations. 

LESTER JOHNSON’S presence will be 
sorely missed in the Congress. His judg- 
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ment and his advice have been a great 
help to members of the Wisconsin dele- 
gation and to his other colleagues in the 
Congress. I am sure, however, that he 
will continue to make his services and his 
experience available to the Nation and 
to those of us who have relied on him so 
heavily in the past. 
Our best wishes go with him. 


The U.S. Employment Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Canton, Ohio, Congressman 
Frank Bow, is one of the outstanding 
Members of Congress, He is highly re- 
spected because of his wide range of in- 
terests and expertise in many fields of 
knowledge. For some time he has been 
interested in the U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice and the direction in which the Serv- 
ice is headed. Since coming to the Con- 
gress, I also have become interested in 
seeing that our Public Employment Serv- 
ice is made as effective as possible in its 
job to help the unemployed find work. 
Because of the grave unemployment 
problem in the United States today, every 
Member of Congress has a vital interest 
in the record of the U.S. Employment 
Service. Recently a subcommittee of the 
Education and Labor Committee began 
hearings with the purpose of studying 
the Service and determining how well it 
has done its job. I had hoped that the 
subcommittee, after hearing all the facts, 
would determine what, if any, additional 
assistance the U.S. Employment Sery- 
ice needs to better perform its job. Un- 
fortunately, the subcommittee cut its 
hearings short, did not permit many in- 
terested witnesses to appear, and never 
met in executive session. What was even 
more unfortunate was the fact that the 
hearings were not well publicized. In- 
deed, many Members of Congress them- 
Selves were not aware of the existence 
of these hearings—probably due to the 
fact that they were scheduled late in the 
Session when other priority matters were 
of greater concern. I believe that first 
We must learn the facts about the present 
record of the Service and then, with the 
facts as a background, proceed to deter- 
mine what role we want the U.S. Em- 
Ployment Service has recently expanded. 
Power policies. Then, and only then, 
can we in the Congress know what leg- 
islation may be necessary to improve or 
expand the Service. 

In this regard, I commend to all Mem- 
bers of the Congress and to the public 
at large, an article which appeared in 
the October Reader's Digest. The author 
of this article, Congressman FRANK Bow, 
does an excellent job of informing us of 
Some of the problems the Employment 

faces. He also discusses some of 
the new areas into which the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service was recently expanded. 
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Against this background, Congressman 
Bow details some aspects of the Service 
which appear to him to be unwise. 

This article entitled The Great Man- 
power Grab,” has brought a large and 
favorable response from all over the 
country as our citizens have been in- 
formed about the situation, Therefore, 
I would like to insert the article into the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD so that it can be 
read by every Member of the Congress: 

THE Great MANPOWER GRAB 


(By Frank T, Bow; U.S. Representative from 
Ohio)! 

(Noxx. Almost unnoticed, the US. Em- 
ployment Service is undermining one of our 
basic freedoms the right to choose one's 
life work.) 

While the Johnson administration wages 
an alleged “unconditional war on poverty” 
the Federal agency chosen to fight in the 
frontline of that war is brazenly using it to 
advance one of the most ambitious power 
grabs in U.S. history. If it succeeds, every 
working man and woman in America will one 
day be forced to seek work through Govern- 
ment employment offices. 

The agency is the U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice, a division of the Labor ent's 
ubiquitous Bureau of Employment Security 
(BES). In the war on poverty, USES ma- 
chinery will be charged with “mobilizing the 
troops the hard-core unemployed, the 
young people of Sargent Shriver’s Youth Job 
Corps, the Home Town Work Training force, 
and other make-work battalions. Already 
USES exerts iron-fist financial control over 
some 1900 State employment offices. Now it 
is extending its hand into high school 
counseling, college placement, company per- 
sonnel offices, union hiring halls, and even 
into private industry’s executive suites. 

USES is doing all this—and more—under 
the guise of “helping the unemployed.” But 
it makes no bones about its ultimate goal. 
That goal, according to USES Director Louis 
Levine, is to build the Employment Service 
into “the manpower agency” for the Nation, 
through which all job hiring would be 
funneled. 


NEITHER NEEDED NOR WANTED 


Originally established as a World War I 
labor-mobilization agency, USES remained 
a feeble, almost forgotten arm of Govern- 
ment with a lowly $1 million annual budget 
until the Wagner-Peyser Act gave it power 
to flex its muscles. That was in 1933, in the 
depth of the depression, and Congress clearly 
intended that the Nation’s unemployed, 
which then numbered nearly 13 million, be 
USES's prime concern. 

Today, USES’s budget is around $200 mil- 
lion—double what it was in fiscal 1959. In 
addition, it received the lion’s share of the 
$47 million the Labor Department got for the 
Manpower Development and Training Act 
retraining program in fiscal 1964 and says 
it will have to have another $75 million via 
Manpower Development and Training Act 
funds in fiscal 1965 to complete the job. On 
top of that, untold millions more will be 
earmarked for USES’s role in the war on pov- 
erty. 

Despite these skyrocketing expenditures, 
there is mounting evidence to support the 
charge that the USES has “turned its back 
on the unemployed.” Instead of concen- 
trating on helping our jobless, the agency 
is expanding more and more into fields where 
it is neither needed nor wanted. If this is 
permitted to continue it can only result in 
absolute control of American manpower and 


+ Representative Frank T. Bow, Republican 
of Ohio, is a ranking member of the House 
Appropriations Committee. 
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its allocation. The surrender of our free 
enterprise system will be complete. 

The way for this total control has already 
been prepared in enabling legislation now 
before the Congress. The measure would 
empower the Secretary of Labor to handpick 
a special committee to draft new laws that 
would make all job placement activities “ex- 
clusively a public service.” In short, a Fed- 
eral closed shop would be clamped tightly 
on the whole Nation. 

Here is just what this will mean to citi- 
zens. If you are a high school or college 
student, you will have to accept the guidance 
of a Government employee or risk being 
numbered among the forgotten unemployed. 
If you wish to change jobs and thereby bet- 
ter yourself, you will have to win the ap- 
proval of a Government clerk before you can 
be referred to a new position. If you are an 
employer, you will have to accept whoever is 
sent to you to fill a job or you will risk get- 
ting on the Government's black list. 

If you know what is going on in the Fed- 
eral Government today, you can add one 
more dimension. Federal employment is 
based too largely on political reliability. 
If USES becomes the community manpower 
center, as it has stated, you may very well 
need the okay of the political party in power 
before you can get a chance at the better 
jobs. 

GROWING EVER STRONGER 


USES, however, is not waiting for new leg- 
islation. Growing ever stronger with liberal 
transfusions of tax money, it is picking up 
telling yardage in its sweeping end run 
around the battered line of our free enter- 
prise system. Almost unnoticed, it has 
scored an impressive series of first downs on 
five important fronts: 

1. Seniors in over 10,000 high schools 
about half of all high schools in the coun- 
try—are being tested and counseled by the 
Federal-State Employment Service, 

USES promises to extend this activity to 
all high schools. Aptitude tests and counsel- 
ing services are given to thousands of stu- 
dents despite the fact that some psycholog- 
ists seriously question the qualifications of 
Employment Service personnel to operate in 
this delicate area. Many of these testers and 
counselors do not have a college degree, let 
alone specialized training in psychology that 
would fit them to guide young people into 
life careers. 

The ineptitude of USES testers is pointed 
up by the experience of Marcellus S. Merrill, 
president of the Merrill Engineering Labora- 
tories in Denver. An electrical engineer, he 
numbers among his many inventions an elec- 
tronic wheel-balancing device for automo- 


biles, and precision gyroscopes for space satel- 
lites. 


Out of scientific curiosity, Merrill dropped 
by an employment office in Denver and took 
a 24-hour aptitude test. 

“They told me I might make a teacher, but 
only in the junior grades of a rural school,” 
Merrill reported. “They also thought I 
might do as a file clerk or a male nurse or 
possibly even a testing clerk. But they said 
I could never hope to make the grade as an 
electrician or engineer.” 

It is impossible to calculate how many 
young people—potential doctors, lawyers, 
scientists—have been steered into wrong 
careers by such tests. 

2. USES is out to handle the job place- 
ment of every college student in the country. 

Thus far, USES boasts that nearly 300 in- 
stitutions of higher learning have accepted 
Employment Service counselors and guid- 
ance, The bait is the money the institutions 
can save on their own placement operations 
rad letting Government employees do the 
ob, 

However, the USES campus campaign has 
run into formidable opposition. Some 200 
college and university presidents wrote the 
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College Placement Council denouncing the 
USES blitz. Many of the council's 1,800 af- 
Allates in industry joined them. In Sep- 
tember 1963, Congressman ROBERT Tart, JR., 
of Ohio, introduced a bill to bar USES from 
the Nation’s campuses. Alarmed, the La- 
bor Department suddenly beat a tactical re- 
treat, agreed to halt its promotional activities 
among colleges and piously swore it intended 
“only to supplement college placement fa- 
cilities, not to supplant them.” 

Nonetheless, Dr. Eric A. Walker, presi- 
dent of Penn State, feels that in the end the 
$50,000 to $100,000 a year that many colleges 
spend on their own placement offices will 
tip the scales in favor of USES. “I suspect,” 
he says, “that it is on this basis that the 
Government scheme will win out.” 

3. USES is more and more com- 
panies to “exclusive agreements” under 
which they pledge to do all their hiring 
through the Employment Service. 

Under these pacts, firms agree to adopt a 
technique known as “closing the gate.” In 
Georgia, California, Ohio, and a score of 
other States, jobseekers are confronted with 
signs at plant and store entrances telling 
them they must file applications through the 
State offices. In effect, this gives the Govern- 
ment closed-shop control over company hir- 
ing policies. r 

4. Labor unions have turned over their 
own hiring halls to the USES’ State subsidi- 
aries. They are concentrating their efforts 
on a campaign to force companies to get on 
the USES bandwagon. 

Walter Reuther, president of the United 
Auto Workers, speaking for the AFL-CIO, has 
gone so far as to suggest a form of fiscal pres- 
sure to whip recalcitrant employers into line. 
He has called for a law “to require employ- 
ers, as a condition for obtaining reduced un- 
employment compensation rates, to list with 
the public Employment Service all job vacan- 
cles.” Meanwhile, Reuther is calling for a 
Presidential Executive order requiring all 
Government contractors to hire through 
USES 


5. Instead of devoting all its effort to plac- 
ing America's 4 million unemployed, USES is 
now finding new Jobs for more than a quar- 
ter million professional and managerial per- 
sonnel each year. 

More and more, USES is concentrating on 
placing people whose talents and skills are 
in high demand—engineers, scientists, 


place: 
fleld have nearly tripled in the last decade 
and zoomed an impressive 50 percent since 
1960. 

Newspaper advertisements are widely used 
to hook professional applicants. Typical is 
an ad placed by the Ohio State Employment 
Service in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. It was 
topped by announcement of an opening for 
an open-hearth superintendent to work in 
Argentina at $23,754 per year, Beneath this 
was another for a mechanical engineer at 
$15,000. And under that was a third for a 
job analyst in Tanganyika at $14,000. 

To further entice easily placed executives 
and scientists, USES has outfitted 160 new 
offices in its professional office network. 
In 52 of the largest cities employment offices 
are located separately from the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Service facilities. Many 
of these offices are outfitted with expensive 
draperies, tasteful furnishings, and attrac- 
tive receptionists, 

Curious as to how efficient this network 
actually is, a young journalist friend of mine 
stopped by the professional office in Pitts- 
burgh and inquired about openings for writ- 
ers in California. He later gave me a com- 
plete account of what happened. 

“The receptionist promptly ushered me 
into a large room with a dozen desks, all ex- 
cept one of them emptied by the lunch-hour 
exodus,” he reported. “The lone ‘counselor’ 
was a breezy, brush-cut young man with an 
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athletic build. When I told him what I was 
interested in he searched a 8-week-old cata- 
log of openings from the California State 
Employment Service. The only thing listed 
for a writer was in the technical fileld—and 
it specified female. I was out on both counts. 

“There followed one of the weirdest ‘in- 
terviews' I ever had. For 40 minutes I was 
treated to a lecture on the horrible job situa- 
tion in Pittsburgh, the ‘brutal facts’ of eco- 
nomic life generally, and the outstanding 
ability of my counselor to place technical 
people despite the fact he had ‘never had a 
day of college’ or any formal training in 
personnel work. He never asked whether I 
was employed or unemployed, nor did he 
pose one single question about my qualifica- 
tions or background: He never troubled to 
ask my name or where he might get in touch 
with me if a job turned up.” 

CONFORM OR ELSE 


In many State offices, USES and the Un- 
employment Compensation Service, both of 
which come under the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, share the same offices and 
personnel. And BES' total staff rose from 
46,000 to nearly 60,000 in the last 10 years, 
with more than half of the increased staff 
added since 1960. 

Except for special funds for Manpower 
Development and Training Act, Area Re- 
development Administration, and the war- 
on-poverty programs, BES funds come from 
the unemployment taxes paid entirely by 
employers. But in order to stay in business, 
employers are forced to pass this tax along 
to consumers in the form of higher prices. 
Thus everyone pays. And the bill is as- 
tronomical. In fiscal 1965 BES will gobble 
up more than $455 million over and above the 
estimated $3 billion the States will haul 
in for unemployment-compensation pay- 
ments, 

USES officials in Washington claim that 
the Employment Service is really a decen- 
tralized Federal-State system. The heart 
of that system” the agency contended in a 
fact sheet issued in 1962 “is found in the 
1900 local offices operated and administered 
by the States.” 

This is a deliberate distortion. First of all, 
every dollar the States collect for their Em- 
ployment Service operation is channeled 
through the Federal Government. Second, 
each State must have its employment serv- 
ice budget approved by the U.S. Labor De- 
partment. And finally, to get this approval, 
the States must conform completely with the 
policies concocted by the Federal bureauc- 
racy. 

Any lingering thoughts that USES con- 
trol over the State agencies is something less 
than absolute were buried forever in July 
1963. Wielding a financial nightstick, the 
Labor Department clubbed down a bill in 
the Pennsylvania Legislature that would have 
limited State employment offices to helping 
only the unemployed and underemployed. 

The bill had already sailed through the 
State senate when the Labor Department 
moved in. It informed Pennsylvania officials 
that the legislation raised “serious con- 
formity questions" that could jeopardize 
Federal funds. There was also the implicit 
threat that Washington might call its long- 
standing $192 million loan to the Pennsyl- 
vania unemployment compensation fund. 
Faced with the State’s possible bankruptcy, 
Gov. William W. Scranton discreetly let the 
bill die in the lower house. 

PADDED FIGURES 


One State administrator, however, has 
courageously stood up to USES’ ambitious 
bureaucrats. Willard P. Dudley, director of 
the Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Com- 
pensation, discovered last October that place- 
ment figures at the Cleveland employment 
Office were padded. Because of pressure 
from Washington to increase placements, as 
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many as half of all placements claimed by the 
office were fraudulent. 

Dudley said USES officials deplored releas- 
ing the results of his investigation because 
the agency’s appropriation was pending be- 
fore the Congress. 

Padding the figures is, however, apparently 
nothing new with USES. In Akron, Ohio, 140 
placement claims turned out to be jobs an 
Employment Service supervisor assigned to 
his three sons, one of whom was simulta- 
neously drawing unemployment compensa- 
tion. Ward A. Riley, former Employment 
Service chief in Cleveland, shrugs off the 
hiking of placement figures as old stuff. 

“You'll find that in every employment of- 
fice in the country,” says Riley. “They do 
it in Chicago, Pittsburgh, and Podunk. I 
don't care where it is. It applies not just to 
Cleveland, but from Maine to California. 
It's been the pattern everywhere since the 
1930’s.”" 

There is more involved in the practice than 
the natural desire of clerks to justify their 
jobs. The bogus statistics make it appear as 
though USES is doing such a fine job that it 
deserves public support for its expansion. 
Furthermore, the employment offices work 
under a quota system imposed on them by 
the USES hierarchy, and the phony figures 
help to fill the quota. Under this quota sys- 
tem—which USES officials deny exists but 
which the manager in Cleveland affirms—lo- 
cal offices are required to register, counsel, 
test and place a specified number of appli- 
cants each month. 

Past action. To all criticism of USES, the 
bureaucrats have a stock answer: it is “in- 
splred“ by fee-charging employment agencies 
through their National Employment Associa- 
tion. Undoubtedly, private agencies have a 
deep stake in preventing further USES ex- 
pansion. NEA has supplied Congress with a 
good deal of information on the Employment 
Service’s empire building. But the most 
damaging information about the agency's 
goal is gratuitously provided by USES offi- 
cials themselves and their supporters. 

This summer USES trotted out a platoon 
of academic experts“ to pave the way for 
an even bigger expansionist push with hear- 
ings before a House Labor Subcommittee. In 
monotonous chorus many contended that the 
only thing wrong with USES is that it stin 
does not have enough power and that em- 
ployers should be made to register all job 
openings with the Government. Several have 
held up Sweden's Socialist manpower monop- 
oly as the shining example America should 
emulate. 

The director of the Colorado State Employ- 
ment Service, Bernard Teets, has openly 
boasted: “In 5 years, if we are not hampered 
by new restrictions, and if we can get áde- 
quate funds from Congress, we'll be handling 
90 percent of the business. We are not liy- 
ing in a free enterprise system, but rather 
operating under a controlled economy.“ 

If the American people hope to halt the 
USES drive toward this kind of regimenta- 
tion, they will have to act fast and forcefully. 
Under pressures of the war on poverty, Con- 
gress is being cowed into approving ever- 
increasing appropriations for USES expan- 
sion. But there are four steps an aroused 
citizenry can take to block the Government's 
mammoth manpower grab: 

1. Insist that your Congressmen and Sen- 
ators vote down funds that fuel USES ex- 
pansion. 

2. Demand that Congress force the Bureau 
of Employment Security to live within its 
budget. No fewer than five times since 1954, 
BES has gone back to Congress for supple- 
mental appropriations totaling $133,305,000. 

3. Request your State legislators to pass 
laws limiting State employment offices to 
finding jobs for unemployed or partly em- 
ployed people. 

4. Ask that the Federal Government find 
new ways to make USES more efficient and 
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effective in carrying out its legitimate task 
of getting our unemployed back to work. 

Unless you take these steps now, you may 
well find that your most basic freedom—the 
Tight to decide your own life career for your- 
self—will soon be the real battlefield victim 
of the war on poverty. 


Salute to South Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, the ist 
day of November will mark the anniver- 
sary in South Vietnam of the revolu- 
tion that overthrew the regime of Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem. Since the House 
is not going to be in session at that time, 
we wish to take this opportunity to ex- 
tend warm felicitations to the people of 
South Vietnam; and to the South Viet- 
namese Chargé d'Affaires ad interim to 
the United States, Mr. Phan Khac Rau. 

There was hope at the time of the re- 
volt 1 year ago that the change would 
lead to a stronger and more stable Gov- 
ernment. But, instead, it ushered in a 
year of uneasiness, of twists and turns in 
the politics of the country. In a period 
of less than 12 months there have been 
three different groups of leaders in Sai- 
gon. Each of them has taken over the 
reins of Government by force and so far 
all have failed to solve the two major 
Problems that jeopardize the future of 
South Vietnam. 

The first of these problems is the threat 
that is posed by the Communist-led 
Guerrillas, the so-called Vietcong. 
Backed by Communist North Vietnam 
and dedicated to destroying the Gov- 
ernment in Saigon, the subversive move- 
ment has been able to spread its con- 
trol over large arcas of South Vietnam. 
The struggle has been going on for al- 
most 8 years, but the last 12 months have 
seen an alarming turn for the worse. 

The second problem has been the Gov- 
ernment's lack of success in winning 
the support and allegiance of all the 
Vietnamese people. It is related, of 
course, to the first problem. In the rural 
areas and even in the cities there are 
some people who do not feel a bond with 
the Government in Saigon. Some of 
these are in sympathy with the Commu- 
nist-led rebels and their goals. 

These are the problems that must be 
Solved if South Vietnam and its people 
are to Have a strong and stable Govern- 
ment. Only then can they look for- 
ward to the benefits of lasting peace and 
progress. 

As South Vietnam observes the first 
anniversary of the revolution, we are 
Teminded that there are few people in 
the world today who have had to fight so 
Steadfastly to uphold their freedom and 
independence. They are proving again 
that it is possible to stand up to the 
forces of Communist aggression and ter- 
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ror. They deserve our admiration and 
I know that many other Americans join 
me in saluting them on this important 
occasion, 


Come On In, Politics Is Fine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GAYLORD NELSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, during 
the 88th Congress, Senator CLAIBORNE 
Pett has taken an active and leading 
interest in the problems and challenges 
confronting our Nation's youth. 

Demonstrating his concern for our 
young people and his desire to stimulate 
in them a wish for service on behalf of 
our country is an article in the October 
issue of Seventeen magazine, entitled 
“Come On In, Politics Is Fine.” 

This is a timely and excellent article. 
I am happy to call it to the attention of 
my colleagues and ask unanimous con- 
sent to place it in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Comen On In, Potrrics Is FINE 

Politics in a democratic country is a re- 
flection of that country’s life, of its vitality. 
The United States, in my judgment, is a 
vital country. Its politics is vital: some- 
times rough and tumble, sometimes mis- 
directed, sometimes immensely idealistic, on 
occasion motivated by unattainable hopes; 
but most often keenly practical—and always 
alive, always subject to change, always mov- 
ing, never static, never quite the same. 

I think the word “politician’—the person 
who practices politics—has lost its proper 
meaning. Look it up in the dictionary and 
you will find that a politician is one “versed 
or experienced in the science of govern- 
ment.“ The further synonym of “states- 
man“ is used—although I have found that 
to be called a statesman, one usually has 
to be a successful, and no longer active, 
politician. 2 

It would be difficult to maintain that all 
who enter our political life are supremely 
dedicated to the welfare of their fellowman, 
but neither are all human beings of the 
highest purpose. The great majority of 
politicians in a d reflect their fel- 
lowman, his beliefs or disbelicfs, his phil- 
anthropy or his self-interest, his compassion 
or his callousness. And I have found they 
usually have a sense of honor, ethics, and 
service higher than that of their general 
community. The point is, though, there is 
always room for improvement among human 
beings, and that includes not only politicians 
but the people who elect them—the voters. 

Recognizing our shortcomings, we must 
learn more and more how best to work to- 
gether—as politicians and as yoters—in the 
great enterprise, the great adventure of 
strengthening our country and developing 
its full potentials. 

This is a common task and a common goal, 
In the effort to achieve it, young people can 
be of enormous assistance. They have the 
opportunity of shaping the future of our 
country, but to use this opportunity effec- 
tively they will need intelligent minds. 

That is why education is so important, 
and why the school dropout problem must 
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be solved if we are to reach our goal. Our 
Government must make certain that the 
finest educational facilities are available to 
all those who wish to learn. But the wish, 
the real desire for knowedge, cannot be 
artificially stimulated. It comes from the 
individual and from a realization that a 
partial education, or ane cut short unneces- 
sarily, means a partial fulfillment in life, an 
incomplete share in the benefits our country 
can provide, a Umited contribution to its 
growth and prosperity. “Profile of Youth,” 
a two-volume report prepared at my re- 
quest by the Library of Congress, shows that 
young people who leave school before gain- 
ing a diplofma—and there will be an esti- 
mated 7.5 million of them during the decade 
of the 1960’s—are not necessarily lacking in 
mental ability. Rather, the breaking off of 
their education is related to a lack of interest 
in their work, to a lack of participation in 
athletics and extraclass activities. 

These are enemies to which young le 
need to direct their attention. Those who 
believe in education, who clearly recognize 
its value, can point out the way to others 
less aware. They can help others to gain 
that added incentive which can mean the 
difference between dropping out and staying 
on, between a successful career and one 
tragically abbreviated. Some young people 
are already engaged in just such an enter- 
prise, helping students in poverty stricken 
areas where the incentive for education is 
often stunted and where particular under- 


standing is required. 


I have an abiding confidence in the ability 
of intelligent young people to come to grips 
in meaningful fashion with their own prob- 
lems. Enlightened guidance from an older 
generation is, of course, advantageous; but 
youth is a time of challenge and of self-ex- 
pression when patterns of the past are ex- 
amined and perhaps found inadequate, when 
new and fresh ideas occur. In a free society 
the youthful spirit of discovery is our greatest 
resource. 

It renews our country’s vitality and it 
keeps our politiclans alert in their tasks. It 
puts a breath of fresh air in the proverbial 
smoke-filled room, which is becoming less 
and a symoblic chamber of decision. Both 
our major parties are looking for young 
leaders—and so they should. 

During my 3% years in the Senate, I have 
come to know numbers of young people, al- 
most 200 of them, who have served in the 
intern program established in my office. My 
purpose is to help stimulate their interest, 
their participation in government and poli- 
tics regardiess of party, and in public service. 
These young people serve as volunteers, not 
ap pay nue for 3 of knowledge. 

great many of these teenagers are taking 
political science courses in Rhode Island col- 
leges. My home State may be relatively small, 
but I believe I have the largest such program 
in the Congress. 

Two students are with me during each 
week of the fall, winter, and spring terms. 
More are with me during the summer, some 
spending more than a month of their vaca- 
tions in my office. They are eager to learn 
at first hand about the processes of Govern- 
ment. They are full of enthusiasm, and, 
men and women alike, they are full of ideas. 
They have been an education to me. They 
have convinced me that in these extremely 
complicated times in which we live, we need 
to hear clearly the intelligent voice of youth. 

With this in mind, I am now urging the 
concept of a “dialog with youth” on a na- 
tionwide scale, so that young people can have 
a better forum for expressing their opinions 
on the issues they believe are most impor- 
tant—on their wants and needs, on the prob- 
lems and challenges they feel most acutely. 

As a further means of assisting young peo- 
ple in all their undertakings, and so that the 
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problem areas can be more sharply defined 
and legislative action taken where it would 
be beneficial, I would like to see established 
in the Congress a special Committee on 
Youth. 

So let us work together to make our democ- 
racy function with true purpose, accepting 
new ideas and testing their worth, reaffirm- 
ing old and tested ideals when they remain 
valid. If all of us embark on this course, we 
will all become interested, versed, and ex- 
8 in the science of government. In 

the highest meaning of the word, which be- 
fits a democratic and free society, all of us 
will become “politicians.” 

(CLAIBORNE PELL, 45-year-old freshman 
Senator from Rhode Island, was elected to 
the U.S. Senate by the largest plurality in 
the State’s history after becoming the first 
unendorsed candidate in Rhode Island ever 
to win a statewide Democratic primary. As 
a Senator, he has undertaken both official 
and private fact-finding missions to Cuba, 
Eastern Europe (including several trips to 
Berlin), Africa, and Asia. 

(Senator PELL, whose father served as Min- 
ister to Portugal and to Hungary and as a 
Member of , Is married and is the 
father of two sons and two daughters.) 


Salute to Zanzibar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 10, Zanzibar will celebrate the 
first anniversary of its independence. 
Since the House will not be in session at 
this time, we wish to take the opportu- 
nity now to extend warm felicitations 
to His Excellency Abeid Karume, the 
President of Zanzibar; and His Excel- 
lency Othman Shariff, their Ambassador 
to the United States. 

When Zanzibar celebrates this first 
anniversary, a year of uneasiness, 
change, and decision will be in the past. 
Zanzibar’s first year of independence 
was far from a dull one. Little more 
than a month after independence a coup 
d’etat deposed the Arab coalition govern- 
ment, and Zanzibar was proclaimed a 
republic under an African president. 
Subsequently, American diplomats were 
expelled, politicians identified with Mos- 
cow and Peking seemed to be in control, 
and Westerners began talking of Zanzi- 
bar as an “African Cuba.” Then, by the 
end of April, just as suddenly, a union 
of Zanzibar and Tanganyika was proc- 
laimed. Fears of an African Cuba” 
were allayed. 

The speed with which these events 
took place surprised even seasoned ob- 
servers of the African scene, but in a 
sense perhaps nothing really should 
seem startling in Zanzibar, for it is a 
land unique to itself. First, Zanzibar is 
an island—or rather two islands, Zanzi- 
bar and Pemba—which lie off the coast 
of Africa in the Indian Ocean. Because 
the islands are on one of the world’s 
most important sea routes, however, they 
had been discovered and explored when 
the rest of Africa was still unknown to 
the world outside the African Continent. 
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As early as the seventh century B.C. Arab 
traders stopped at Zanzibar on their way 
to and from the East. Second, Zanzi- 
bar’s chief industry is an unusual one— 
the production of cloves. Zanzibar is, in 
fact, often called the isle of cloves,” for 
clove trees cover a large part of the 
islands, and their spicy odor is carried 
across the islands by the breezes. Cloves 
account for three-fourths of Zanzibar’s 
export income. 

In addition, Zanzibar has a racially 
mixed population of Arabs and Africans, 
with the Arabs comprising a small—per- 
haps 19 percent of the whole popula- 
tion—but influential group. For the 
most part the owners of clove planta- 
tions are Arabs. This racial mixture has 
contributed importantly to the unique- 
ness—and volatility—of Zanzibar's poli- 
tics since independence. 

Perhaps the most significant event of 
Zanzibar’s first year of independence 
was its union with Tanganyika, for it ap- 
pears that this union has established the 
basis for a stable but dynamic economic 
and political development of the “isle of 
cloves.” Under the terms of the union, 
patterned on the union between Britain 
and Northern Ireland, Zanzibar has re- 
tained its separate identity and has its 
own Parliament and Government. The 
powers of the Government of the United 
Republic, specifically reserved to it, cover 
foreign affairs, trade, security, immigra- 
tion, and citizenship. The police of the 
two countries has already been inte- 
grated, and plans call for integration of 
the armies as well. 

On the first anniversary of their inde- 
pendence we congratulate President Ka- 
rume and the people of Zanzibar on their 
wise choice in uniting with Tanganyika, 
We are convinced that union is the best 
path to more stable and speedier devel- 
opment in east Africa. On this impor- 
tant date we extend our best wishes to 
the “isle of cloves” for its continuing 
prosperity. 


Senator Humphrey on Farm Policy Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
national cornpicking contest held at 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., provided Senator 
HUBERT HUMPHREY, the Democratic vice- 
presidential nominee, an ideal opportu- 
nity to present to farmers and to the 
Nation the sharp contrasts between the 
agricultural policies of the Democratic 
candidates and those of Senator BARRY 
GoLDwAaTER, Republican standard bearer. 

Speaking to his fellow South Dakotans, 
Senator Humpurey reminded his listen- 
ers of the dark days of the 1930's, “days 
of drought, dust, crop failures, and de- 
pression,” and the historic decisions 
made by the people and their Govern- 
ment to meet the needs of the people and 
the land. He spoke of the dreams of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and George 
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Norris, of Nebraska, that became accom- 
plished realities: the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, the soil conservation sys- 
tems, and shelter belts of the Great 
Plains. He spoke of past accomplish- 
ments and of new goals to be achieved to 
develop and strengthen the farm econ- 
omy. He quoted the words spoken by 
President Lyndon Johnson to a farm 
audience in Iowa: 

I look forward to the day when we can 
rely less on cutbacks, and more on pro- 
grams to sell abroad all we produce above 
our own needs. 

We must get on with the job of stimulat- 
ing worldwide demand to use our tremendous 
God-given production. 

We will continue to develop new ideas, new 
approaches, and new solutions. 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Senator HumpuHreEy’s speech be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Text PREPARED For DELIVERY BY SENATOR 
HUBERT HUMPHREY, NATIONAL CORNPICKING 
Contest, Sroux Fals. S. DAK. 

It is wonderful to be back here where I 
spent my youth. As a native son, I share 
with you a love of this land and its people. 

It was here in South Dakota and in the 
rest of the Midwest that historic decisions 
were made in 1932 and 1936. 

We decided to take positive steps to move 
America forward so that all of us might en- 
joy a better and more productive life. Now 
the temporary spokesman of a faction of a 
fraction of the Republican Party is propos- 
ing to reverse that decision. 

Senator GOLDWATER tells us he wants to 
go back to the “good old days.“ I remember 
those days of drought, dust, crop failures, 
and depression—they don’t bring back fond 
memories. 

Once the tides of human affairs are run- 
ning strongly forward, nations which at- 
tempt to reverse that flow do so at their 
own peril. The American people must ask 
themselves: Shall we continue to move 
ahead, or shall we turn back—shall we 
register a failure of nerve? 

In the thirties we faced two disasters. 

First. we were struck by the Great De- 
pression, with its jobless army of 15 mil- 
lion, its starving children and soup lines, 
the collapsing banks, the stricken businesses 
everywhere, the 12-cent wheat, the 5-cent 
hogs, and farms falling under the foreclosure 
hammer. 

Second, mid-America suffered from the 
drought of the 1930's. Many of us still re- 
member the drough-stricken years—the dry 
wells and stream beds, the cropless flelds, the 
burned pastures, the dying cattle, and the 
dust storms. We can never forget the say- 
agery of those natural forces, 

The individual—no matter how rugged— 
found that he could not cope with those 
forces, drought and depression, 

Alone, individuals were helpless. But 
united, we could save mid-America, 

We reached those historic decisions this 
campaign will either ratify or reverse. We 
decided—in 1932 and in 1936—to use the 
institution of democratic government to help 
us meet those urgent needs. 

The Government was recognized as an in- 
strument of the people, capable of acting 
for them in crises. And we made this deci- 
sion consciously and joyously—for we know 
government ts the people. 

We are gathered today in one of our coun- 
try’s great river valleys which have been 
the cradle of so much of our history. But 
these rivers, too, with their recurrent waste of 
precious water and soll in devastating floods, 
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have required the common constructive ac- 
tion of all the people through the processes 
of democratic government. 

In 1936 two famous Americans faced a 
vast campaign rally a short way down the 
Missouri from here. 

Both men had demonstrated the vitality 
of democratic government in meeting urgent 
human needs. Both men had achieved stir- 
ring results in harnessing our tremendous 
river systems and putting them to work for 
the people. 

One man was Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
The other was George Norris of Nebraska, 
father of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

In 1936, the American people sald Tes“ to 
Franklin Roosevelt and George Norris. 

And the people of America also said Tes“ 
to the system of rural electric cooperatives 
that light and energize the Nation's farms. 

And the people of America said “Yes” to 
the TVA which is now the model for such sys- 
tems of flood control, powerplants, irriga- 
tion, and navigation as are now a reality on 
the Missouri. 

And the people of America said Tes“ to 
the nationwide system of soll and water 
conservation which helped farmers preserve 
their land. 

Rich blessings have come to every Ameri- 
can from the wise decisions made in 1936. 
Before the advent of Roosevelt and Norris, the 
great Missouri River was more of a threat 
than a priceless asset. We called it the “Big 
Muddy” and quipped that it wasn’t thick 
enough to walk on nor thin enough to swim 
in. While we dreamed of blue-water fish, we 
fished for bullheads, It was a flooding, foul, 
and polluted river. 

Now it is a powerful resource-rich river, 
and it will become ever greater unless the 
Clock is turned backward. In the Great 
Plains around our rivers—once parched and 
eroded—we find a succession of clean lakes 
behind the Missouri's power dams—full of 
fish, available for recreation. We see sgall- 
boats and motorboats on trailers every- 
Where in farmyards and town driveways in 
the once dry Dakotas. 

Wind and water erosion have been checked 
by soil conservation systems and shelterbelts. 
Manmade farm ponds sparkle in the sun. 
Every one of the Missouri’s big cities has a 
modern sewage system either built or in the 
Process of being built. 

The once undisciplined river now flows 
through the powerplants. Everywhere REA 
electricity from those ‘powerplants lights 
and gives energy to the Dakota farm homes 
that for so long were dark and powerless, 
The REA is a matchless asset to us all. 

Need you wonder why this election is looked 
upon as a time of trial? Senator GOLDWATER 
Comes as a candidate seeking to persuade 
the country to turn its back on the blessings 
that have flowed from our learning of the 
hard lessons of yesterday. Senator GOLD- 
WATER would seek to repeal the past and veto 
the future. 

Senator GOLDWATER says he intends to sell 
the TVA. He intends to sell this magnificent 
system that has tamed floods and lighted 
farms of a vast Southland. The temporary 
spokesman of the Republican Party opposes 
REA. He says REA has outlived its useful- 
ness. 

His policies would destroy our hopes of ex- 
Panding the Missouri Valley system, the dams 
and reservoirs—vital to all of us. 

No one can underestimate the importance 
of your vote on November 3. 

The leader of the Goldwaterites intends to 
make a shambles of agriculture and all related 
business. 

He was the author of these immortal words: 

“Doing something about it means—and 
there can be no equivocation here—prompt 
and final termination of the farm subsidy 
Program.” 3 

This declaration has revealed a chasm 
between him and every nation farm group, 
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It has separated him from the ablest Re- 
publican farm spokesmen in Congress. You 
know that such a Federal policy would bank- 
rupt American agriculture and erode the 
businesses that depend upon agriculture for 
their income. 

The cries of alarm over his statement have 
forced Senator GOLDWATER to initiate a pre- 
dictable series of revisions, retractions and 
reexplanations. But his votes in Congress, 
as well as his public statements, show one 
thing: the Goldwater wrecking crew is ready 
to roll. And the wreckage would be some- 
thing to see. 

Imagine the impact on the main streets of 
South Dakota if the American people should 
ever ratify Senator GoLDWATER'’s philosophy 
getting rid of the farm problem by getting 
rid of the farmers? 

Imagine the empty stores—the empty cash 
registers. Imagine the farm foreclosures— 
the abandoned farm houses. 

We had a trial run of GOLDWATER'S final 
solution to the farm problem back in the 
Benson years. Managed deflation of farm 
prices and income was the policy—and this 
policy had one objective: to force the farmers 
off the farms, reduce farm production, and 
thus eventually boost farm prices and in- 
come for the few lucky ones who survived. 

And what happened during the Benson 
years? 

In 1960 there were 25 percent less farms 
than there were in 1952 and the total num- 
ber of those working on farms decreased 23 
percent from 1952 to 1960. Meanwhile, total 
net income of the remaining farm operators 
fell 26 percent, and the total personal in- 
come of the farm population fell about the 
same amount. 

The merchants lost about 25 percent of 
their farm customers—and their re 
farm customers had 25 percent less income 
to spend. 

The Benson program came close to meet- 
ing its objectives—too close. 

But the leader of the Goldwaterites would 
make Benson look like a bushleager. 

Fortunately, America has a far better al- 
ternative on November 3. 

We have a President with his own family 
roots deep in the soll. He understands you. 
He understands your problems. And he 
cares. That is the most important fact of 
all. Lyndon B. Johnson cares about Ameri- 
can agriculture, 

He showed the depth of his understanding 
during the recent speech in Iowa, when he 
said: “Farmers want freedom to grow and 
prosper, freedom to operate competitively 
and profitably in our present economic 
system.” 

“Farmers are farmers in the first place be- 
cause they have the deep-seated instinct 
to raise crops, not to cut them back, not to 
leave the land unproductive. 

“America’s farmers want and need and 
deserve—not promises - but more income and 
more opportunity.” 

President Johnson is not going to let your 
farm economy collapse. And neither am I. 

President Johnson and I are not just con- 
cerned with getting you fair prices for what 
you produce. 

We are even more concerned about de- 


veloping expanding markets, to make fuller i 


use of your potential to produce. We are 
determined to improve and broaden our 
food-for-peace program that has already 
meant so much to you, the Nation, and the 
world. 

Winning the war on poverty means ex- 
panded domestic consumption. Raising liv- 
ing standards of developing countries means 
large new export markets. 

President Johnson has shown his aware- 
ness of the future in telling Iowa farmers, “I 
look forward to the day when we can rely 
less on cutbacks, and more on programs to 
sell abroad all we produce above our own 
needs. 
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“We must get on with the job of stimu- 
lating worldwide demand to use our tre- 
mendous God-given production. 

“We will continue to develop new ideas, 
new approaches, and new solutions.” 

These are the words of President Lyndon 
Baines Johnson—the man rural America and 
all of America will keep as President of the 
United States. 


Salute to Tanganyika 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 9, the Republic of Tanganyika 
will celebrate the third anniversary of 
its independence. Since the House will 
not be in session at this time, we wish 
to take the opportunity now to extend 
warm felicitations to His Excellency 
Julius Nyerere, the President of Tan- 
ganyika; and His Excellency Othman 
Shariff, their Ambassador to the United 
States. 

Although a new republic, the history 
of the people is long and distinguished. 
Anthropological discoveries indicate that 
the land was inhabited by man 14 mil- 
lion years ago, and parts of Tanganyika’s 
coast were known by Persians, Egyptians, 
and Indians when the Christian era be- 
gan. In the 19th century Lakes Tan- 
ganyika and Victoria were discovered by 
various explorers, and despite continuous 
opposition the African country was de- 
clared a protectorate by Germany. In 
the First World War, the British drove 
out the Germans and Tanganyika be- 
came a League of Nations mandate. 
After the Second World War it became 
a United Nations trusteeship admin- 
istered by the British. 


Under British rule preparations and 
training for self-government began that 
placed the people of Tanganyika in read- 
iness for independence. The legislative 
council was enlarged and gradually in- 
cluded more and more Africans. The 
first elections were held in 1958 and in 
March 1961 a constitutional conference 
was held to work out the arrangements 
for independence. On the 9th of De- 
cember 1961, Tanganyika became an in- 
dependent country. 

The President of the Republic of Tan- 
ganyika, and the man who led it to in- 
dependence, is Julius Nyerere. He came 
to the United States last year on an offi- 
cial state visit and was hailed as one of 
Africa's most influential and respected 
leaders. Son of the chief of a tribe which 
lives in the region of Lake Victoria, Pres- 
ident Nyerere has a master’s degree from 
Edinburgh University and is a Roman 
Catholic. His constant aim has been to 
fight three enemies—poverty, ignorance, 
and disease. He urges his people to help 
themselves in raising their living stand- 
ards and building their country. 

The land of Tanganyika has been 
called a wonder to the eye. Kilimanjaro, 
which is the highest mountain in Africa, 
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is capped with snow although it is only- 


three degrees south of the equator. Lake 
Victoria is the second largest fresh- 
water lake in the world, second only to 
Lake Superior. The scenery changes 
from tropical shores of sandy white 
beaches to open savanna abounding 
with wild life and again to cool high- 
lands. 5 

On April 26, 1964, Tanganyika and 
Zanzibar merged into the United Re- 
public of Tanganyika and Zanzibar. 
Tanganyika has long been the champion 
of federation for all the countries which 
were once British East Africa. Presi- 
dent Nyerere has expressed the belief 
that the Africans must think in terms 
of building bigger nations, and that the 
“balkanization” of Africa should be abol- 
ished. The world will be watching to 
sce if the union with Zanzibar is the 
first step in this direction. 

Toward the rest of the world Tan- 
ganyika is trying to follow a course of 
independence and nonalinement. It is 
a difficult policy to pursue in a world so 
divided as ours, and we in America 
should understand that it is a policy 
which necessarily means the taking of 
actions which are displeasing to our side 
as well as, on other occasions, to the 
other. But the right to take such ac- 
tions is the meaning of independence, 
and the essence of a free world. 

As Tanganyika completes its third 
year as an independent nation, we in 
the United States extend it our best 
wishes. May the fourth year bring the 
continued progress which has marked 
Tanganyika’s history till now. May it 
continue to exercise an important in- 
fluence in the direction of freedom and 
peace. 


Hon. James C. Auchincloss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with deep regret that we in the New 
Jersey congressional delegation say fare- 
well to the dean of our delegation, the 
Honorable James C. AucuincLoss. His 
retirement after many years of quiet 
and effective service will affect most 
particularly those residents of the Third 
Congressional District, but all of us will 
miss him. For 22 years this House has 
been fortunate to know this man and to 
share his wisdom and his humor. 

My own ties to Jim AucHinctoss have 
been close since I first ran for office in 
1952. At that time, and until 1962 when 
that area was made into a new district, 
he and I shared responsibility for Mid- 
dlesex County. He has been an invalu- 
able adviser and personal friend whom 
I shall miss greatly. 

Like all of us here regardless of party, 
I join in wishing Int well in his years 
of retirement. I know that he will re- 
main close enough so that we who have 
relied on him these many years will still 
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be able to learn and profit from his po- 
litical ideals, He was a great member of 
this House; he remains a great citizen 
of this land. 


Navy-Marine Residence Foundation a 
Worthwhile Undertaking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
Navy-Marine Resident Foundation is a 
most worthwhile undertaking. An arti- 
cle by Mrs. Virginia Weldon Kelly, a 
member of the board of trustees of the 
Foundation, entitled, “Proposed Navy- 
Marine Residence Will Be Especially for 
Widows,” has recently appeared in the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin and other news- 
papers. This interesting and timely arti- 
cle gives general information concern- 
ing the Foundation and plans for con- 
struction in the Washington area of a 
300-unit Navy-Marine residence to be 
known as Vinson Hall. 

Administrative director of the Foun- 
dation is Vice Adm. Laurence H. Frost, 
U.S. Navy, retired, and the Foundation's 
present address is building 54, U.S. Naval 
Observatory, Wash, 

In order to give this worthwhile un- 
dertaking general circulation, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article by 
Mrs. Kelly be inserted in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, along with the letter from 
the Honorable Cart Vinson, chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee 
to Mr. William C. Allen; and statements 
endorsing the Foundation by the Hon- 
orable Paul H. Nitze, Secretary of the 
Navy; Adm. David L. McDonald, Chief 
of Naval Operations; and Gen. Wallace 
M. Greene, Jr., Commandant, U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps; along with a copy of the 
current list of members of the Board of 
Trustees of the Foundation. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Proposep NAavY-MAgtwe Resipence Wri B 
ESPECIALLY FOR WIDOWS 
(By Virginia Weldon Kelly) 

WASHINGTON —President and Mrs. Johnson 
have been invited to serve as sponsors of the 
Navy-Marine Residence Foundation. The 
invitation was extended by William C. Allen, 
president of the board of trustees, a U.S. 
Naval Academy graduate, class of 1929. 

This reporter predicts the President and 
First Lady will accept, for they have always 
been compassionate to the elderly and those 
in limited financial circumstances. 

The proposed tax-free, charitable, and 
nonprofit Navy-Marine residence will house 
300 widows of regular Navy and Marine offi- 
cers; widows of Reserve officers who die on 
active duty or retire after at least 20 years of 
active duty; retired officers (men and women) 
and their spouses; and retired officers, on a 
space-available basis. The minimum age re- 
quirement is 62. 

The Alr Force plans to build a residence. 
The Army already has a distaff residence 
functioning successfully. 
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The Navy-Marine residence will be named 
Vinson Hall, honoring the retiring chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee, 
Representative Cart Vinson, Democrat, of 
Georgia, who has served 50 years in Con- 
grees—longer than any other man in the 
history of this country. 

This is the first time that Representative 
Vinson has ever permitted any building or 
project to be named for him. He has en- 
dorsed the Navy-Marine Residence Founda- 
tion. 

The next chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, Representative MENDEL 
Rivers, Democrat, of South Carolina, has 
given complete endorsement to the project. 

Representative Craro Hosmer, Republican, 
of California, has also endorsed the Navy- 
Marine Residence Foundation. The Califor- 
nia Congressman, a World War II veteran, 
and captain, U.S. Naval Reserve, is always 
among the first to help widows of service- 
men, the elderly, and those in need. 

Navy Secretary Paul H. Nitze has said, 
“The foundation has my enthusiastic sup- 
port as a much needed and worthy under- 
taking.” 

The Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. David 
L. McDonald said, “Most Navy and Marine 
officers make the best provision they are able 
against the day when their wives may sud- 
denly be left alone * * but it is generally 
recognized that even these best efforts may 
not be enough.” 

The Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
Gen. Wallace M. Greene, Jr, said, “The career 
of a military officer is primarily one of 
service rather than one of reward. All too 
frequently retired officers and especially wid- 
ows of officers find themselves approaching 
their golden years with no suitable place to 
live. 

“The Foundation is a worthy undertaking. 
It is sponsored by capable and responsible 
individuals. It has begun on a sound fi- 
nancial basis but needs assistance to con- 
tinue. It merits the support of all of us. 
The Marine Corps is squarely behind this 
project.” 

The Coast Guard has been invited to full 
participation. The Commandant, Adm. Ed- 
win J. Roland has endorsed the project, even 
though the decision has not yet been made 
as to whether the Coast Guard will partici- 
pate. 

It is hoped the chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, Senator RICHARD 
B. Russet., Democrat, of Georgia; Senator 
JouN Stennis, Democrat, of Mississippi; seo- 
ond ranking member of the committee; 
Senator WI IIs Roserrson, chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee and pow- 
erful on the Appropriations Committee, will 
also endorse the foundation. 

In his remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD on September 29, Representative HOSMER 
said Vinson Hall will fill a great need and 
that: 

It will be a clublike residence charging 
reasonable costs commensurate with the 
ability to pay. 

The project has sponsorship of the high- 
est caliber. Vice Adm. Laurence H. Frost, 
US. Navy, retired, is administrative director 
of the foundation. 

Fleet Adm. Chester Nimitz is honorary 
chairman, and Fred Bantz, former Navy Un- 
der Secretary, is chairman of the National 
Fundraising Committee. 

When completed, Vinson Hall will cost 
about $414 million. Its building loan will 
be paid from income and no contributive 
funds will be used for support of any resi- 
dent who is financially able to pay his own 
way. As a tax-free organization, at least 
one-third of its residents must receive at 
least partial assistance. 

The Navy and Marine officers’ wives clubs, 
servicewide, have raised $120,000 through 
contributions, bazaars, and membership 
subscriptions to start the Residence Found- 
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ation on its way. The foundation's Welfare 
Committee carries on the work of dissemi- 
nating information and fundraising. 

This committee is chaired by Mrs. A. M. 
Shinn, wife of Admiral Shinn, and has as 
its advisers: Mrs. David L. McDonald; Mrs. 
Horacio Rivero, wife of the Vice Chief of 
Naval Operations; and Mrs. B. J. Semmes, 
Ir, the wife of Vice Admiral Semmes, Dep- 
uty Chief of Naval Operations for Manpower 
and Personnel. 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., 
October 1, 1964. 
Mr. WILLIAM C. ALLEN, 
President, Board of Trustees, 
Navy-Marine Residence Foundation, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ALLEN: I have your letter of Oc- 
tober 1, 1964, in which you inform me that 
the Navy-Marine Residence Foundation plans 
to establish a dignified residence of 300 units 
for elderly widows of officers, retired female 
Officers, and a limited number of couples of 
retired Navy and Marine officers. 

For 50 years, it has been my great privi- 
lege to know many of the great men of our 
Navy and Marine Corps who have contributed 
so much to the security of this Nation. I 
shall always cherish my association with the 
many outstanding officers who have served 
in our Navy and Marine Corps and who have 
added so much to the magnificent record of 
our naval history. 

It is honor enough that I can claim friend- 
ship with so many of these distinguished ofi- 
cers but when you ask that I permit your 
Foundation to name this residence “Vinson 
Hall,” I am humbled by the great honor you 
pay me. 

When I consider the Navy and Marine offi- 
cers of the past and present who are far 
more worthy of this recognition, you will 
understand my humbleness in agreeing to 
your request. 

Nevertheless, I am of course most flattered 
that you have selected my name. 

Please extend my very deep apreciation to 
all members of the Foundation and to those 
who are contributing so much of their time, 
effort, and money to the success of this 
Foundation for this high distinction which 
you have bestowed upon me. 

Sincerely, 
Cart. VINSON, 
Chairman. 
THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, August 14, 1964. 

The Nayy-Marine Residence Foundation is 
incorporated in the District of Columbia and 
Was certified on December 19, 1963, as a tax 
free, nonprofit and charitable foundation. It 
will provide elderly persons according to 
Need, on a nonprofit and charitable basis, 
With housing facilities specially designed to 
meet their needs. 

The Foundation has been mostly ably pro- 
moted since 1961 by the Navy and Marine 
Officers’ Wives’ Clubs. They have raised over 
$120,000 through contributions, bazaars, and 
membership fees. 

The Foundation has my enthusiastic sup- 
Port as a much needed and worthy under- 
taking. 

Paul. H. NITZE. 


CHIEF or NAVAL OPERATIONS. 

Most Navy and Marine Corps officers make 
the best provision they are able against the 
day when their wives may suddenly be left 
alone. Most similarly provide for their own 
advanced age. But it is generally recognized 
that even these best efforts may not be 
enough. 

The whole purpose of the Navy-Marine 
Residence Foundation and the facilities they 
aspire to build is tc help close this gap for 
those elderly retired officers and/or their 
Spouses who need help. 
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The plans of the Foundation are attractive 
and impressive. But, as we all know, this job 
must be done without ap ted funds. 
I fully support the efforts of the Foundation, 
the Navy and Marine Officers’ Wives! Clubs 
whose labors have built up the existing fund, 
and all others who in the future will lend 
a hand to the ultimate success of the task. 

Davin L. McDONALD. 
HEADQUARTERS, U.S, MARINE Corps, 
Washington, D.C., August 18, 1964. 

The career of a military officer is primarily 
one òf service rather than one of reward. All 
too frequently retired officers, and especially 
widows of officers, find themselves approach- 
g their golden years with no suitable place 
to live. 

The Navy-Marine Residence Foundation, 
a chartered, tax free, nonprofit organization, 
has undertaken to provide suitable retire- 
ment housing for elderly career retired Navy 
and Marine Corps officers, both regular and 
reserve, and their wives or widows. 

The Foundation is a worthy undertaking. 
It is sponsored by capable and responsible 
individuals. It has begun on a sound finan- 
cial basis, but needs assistance to continue, 
It merits the support of all of us, The Ma- 
rine Corps is squarely behind this project. 

WALLACE M. GREENE, Jr., 
General, U.S. Marine Corps. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES: NAVY-MARINE RESIDENCE 
FOUNDATION, Inc. 

Mr. William C. Allen, U.S. Naval Academy, 
1929, president. 

Rear Adm. Preston V. Mercer, U.S. Navy, 
Retired, vice president. 

Vice Adm. Stephen R. Edson, U.S. Navy, 
Retired, treasurer, 

Capt. Will J. Davis, Jr., U.S. Navy, Retired, 
secretary. 

Rear Adm. H. Lamont Pugh (MC) U.S. 
Navy, Retired. 

Rear Adm. A. O. Husband (CEC), U.S. Navy. 

bape aes neice 5 I. US. Navy. 

R. H. Pepper, US. Marine $ 
5 per, Corps, 

Rear Adm. James O. Cobb, U.S. Navy. 

Capt. Viola B. Sanders, U.S. Navy (Wave). 

Brig. Gen. Alvin S. Sanders, U.S. Marine 
Corps. 

Col. Barbara J. Bishop, U.S. Marine Corps. 

Mrs. Frank Virden. ie 

Mrs. John 8. Oldfield. 

Mrs. C. J. Van Arsdall. 

Mrs. A. M. Shinn. 

Mrs. R. F. Skylstead. 

Mrs. Virginia Weldon Kelly. 


Hon. James C. Auchincloss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to take this opportunity to 
pay tribute to our friend and colleague, 
James C. AucurincLoss, of New Jersey, 
who has announced his intention of re- 
tiring from the House of Representatives 
at the close of this 88th Congress. I note 
that he has spent the greater part of his 
life in the nublic service, with his congres- 
sional careér having given him the op- 
portunity to act on all the major issues 
of our time. In carrying out his duties, 
he has given an example of sincere ad- 
herence to his convictions that has bene- 
fited all of us who have had the privilege 
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of serving with him, on the floor of the 
House and in the committee rooms. I 
join his many friends in wishing him all 
happiness and good health in the enjoy- 
ment of his well-earned rest from the 
arduous task facing every Congress- 
man—that of serving both conscience 
and constituents well and truly. 


Mauritanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 28, 1964, the Islamic Republic of 
Mauritania will celebrate the 4th anni- 
versary of its independence. Since the 
House will not be in session at this time, 
we wish to take the opportunity now to 
extend warm felicitations to His Excel- 
lency Moktar Ould Daddah, the Mauri- 
tanian Prime Minister; and the Mauri- 
tanian Ambassador to the United States, 
Ahmed-Baba Miske. 

Four years have passed since Mauri- 
tania obtained its independence. In 
those 4 years the prospects for success 
have grown from dim to bright, and the 
pronis of Mauritania are to be congratu- 


Geographically Mauritania forms as 
bridge between north and west Africa. 
Bordered on the west by the Atlantic 
Ocean, most of its area is arid desert. In 
the south, however, there is a fertile val- 
ley watered by the Senegal River. Ex- 
cept for the farmers in the Senegal Val- 
ley, most of Mauritania’s population of 
some 650,000 have traditionally been 
nomads, herding camels, goats, sheep, or 
other animals in the desert interior. 

In its long history Mauritania experi- 
enced a succession of plunderings and 
conquests, but the independent spirit of 
the people was neyer eradicated. The 
Moors trace their history back to the 10th 
century, and as early as the 15th century 
they had contacts with the West. In the 
middle of the 19th century the French 
won Moorish tribal support, and in 1904 
the territory became a French colony. It 
was then administered as one of the ter- 
ritories of French West Africa until, in 
a referendum of 1958, the people of Mau- 
ritania voted to become autonomous 
within the French community. Finally 
on November 28, 1960, the Territorial 
Assembly formed itself into a Constit- 
uent Assembly and proclaimed the birth 
of the Islamic Republic of Mauritania. 

Since it achieved independence the de- 
velopment of Mauritania has been de- 
scribed as dramatic. Under French rule 
Mauritania had been administered from 
Saint-Louis in Senegal. At the end of 
1957 the then Prime Minister and now 
President Moktar Ould Daddah declared 
that it was essential that the new capital 
be within Mauritania. Nouakchott was 
chosen as the site for the new capital be- 
cause of its nearness to the ocean, prox- 
imity to agricultural and mining regions, 
and historical significance. Since then 
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the new creation has grown to a modern 
city of 10,000 residents. Where form- 
erly there was empty sand and a small 
administrative post, there can now be 
found a parliament, courts, schools, mar- 
kets, dwellings, paved streets, city water, 
and electricity. 

Other accomplishments of the new re- 
public include the mining of some 6 
million tons of iron ore annually, trans- 
porting it by modern railroad, and ex- 
porting it from a modern seaport. They 
include the building or strengthening of 
national institutions, such as a school 
system, an army, civil service, and 
a presidential form of government. 
Rapidly the attributes of a modern uni- 
fied nation are being acquired. 

Some of the success in Mauritania may 
be attributed to good fortune, such as 
the discovery of a major deposit of high- 
grade iron ore and a deposit of copper 
ore. Some of the success may be at- 
tributed to outside assistance, particu- 
larly from France. Most of the credit, 
however; belongs to the people of Mauri- 
tania and their leaders. Through dili- 
gence, sacrifice, and determination, they 
are laying firm foundations for a stable 
society with continuous economic 
growth. On the fourth anniversary of 
the Islamic Republic of Mauritania, I 
join with the American people in wish- 
ing the Mauritanians continued success. 


The Fate of the Urban Renewal Re- 
habilitation Loan Program Appropria- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, a vital 
section of the Housing Act of 1964 has 
been left without funds as a result of the 
conference committee action on the sup- 
plemental appropriations bill this week. 
I know that this unfortunate and un- 
necessary delay will disapoint thousands 
of homeowners and small businessmen 
throughout the country now threatened 
by the urban renewal bulldozer. It is 
also a deep disappointment to the mem- 
bers of both parties in Congress who have 
worked so hard to provide new hope 
for these citizens. As the author of this 
approach, I am particularly disturbed 
that an executive agency, the Bureau 
of the Budget, placed itself in the posi- 
tion of telling the Congress when and 
if it could have a program Congress 
designed. That the conferees, through 
lack of time and study, followed the lead 
of the Bureau rather than of the Senate 
is to be regretted. 

The story of this rather unique legis- 
lative development is worth relating in 
sequence both for the benefit of my col- 
leagues and the public and for those 
scholars who have an interest in the leg- 
islative process. It begins with passage 
of a $50 million, low interest rate, 20- 
year rehabilitation loan program in the 
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Housing Act of 1964, by the House. The 
Senate, although it had not considered 
this provision either in committee or on 
the floor, accepted the program in con- 
ference, with several worthwhile sug- 
gestions by Senator PauL DOUGLAS, of 
Illinois, added to it. 

When the President signed the act into 
law, he took special heed of the new re- 
habilitation provision which he said 
would be of great assistance to those now 
in the path of the bulldozer. It appeared, 
at this point, that the battle had been 
won. In fact, there was so much bi- 
partisan support for this provision, as 
the House debate in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of August 13 indicates, that there 
Was never any controversey over the 
program. 

Senator Douglas, however, was im- 
mediately concerned over the funding for 
the program, and on August 19, 1964, 
he wrote to the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, Kermit Gordon, urging that 
funds be provided for the program in the 
next supplemental appropriations bill. 
I will include at this point the text of his 
letter: 


Hon. Kermrir GORDON, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, Executive 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Gornon: The omnibus housing 
bill which the Congress has just passed con- 
tains a new 3-percent direct loan program 
to rehabilitate structures in urban renewal 
areas. This program was originally proposed 
by Congressman W NALL and Senator TOWER. 
Along with other Democrats, I strongly sup- 
ported, in conference, this new 3-percent 
loan plan. I believe that it will prove to be 
a vital tool in helping to generate the reha- 
bilitation of blighted areas in the Nation's 
urban centers. This new bipartisan program 
is, in my opinion, one of the two or three 
most important provisions in the new hous- 
ing bill, 

However, I am aware that in the past there 
have been ideological objections by some of 
the technicians in the Budget Bureau to any 
program which provides for direct Govern- 
ment loans and a below-market interest 
rate, regardless of the merits of the particu- 
lar legislative proposal. Therefore, I am 
concerned that the Budget Bureau might not 
push as vigorously as it should to see that 
this program is amply funded through the 
appropriations process in the forthcoming 
supplemental appropriations bill. 

I hope that you will review immediately 
the history of the existing programs for reha- 
bilitation of properties in urban renewal 
areas and the merits of this new 3-percent 
direct loan program. The existing rehabili- 
tation loan programs for urban renewal areas 
are not working very effectively. It is im- 
perative that new approaches to help reha- 
bilitate these urban renewal areas receive 
the highest -priority. I believe the facts 
will demonstrate that the Budget Bureau 
ought to give top priority to assuring that 
an ample appropriation is approved for this 
new program this year. 

If, on the basis of such a review of this 
new program, there should still be any reser- 
vations on the part of the Budget Bureau 
about pushing ahead immediately to assure 
that this program will be funded to the full- 
est extent this year, I would appreciate it 
if you would contact me so that we could 
discuss this matter in more detail. 

With best wishes. 

Faithfully, 


August 19, 1964. 


PauL H. DOUGLAS. 
On September 4, 1964, I wrote to the 
Budget Director also urging the funding 
of the program, and I include that letter 
at this point: 


October 22 


SEPTEAHER 4, 1964, 
Hon. Kermtr GORDON, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Executive Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. GorDON: This past Wednesday, 
President Johnson signed into law the Hous- 
ing Act of 1964. In so doing, he made par- 
ticular mention of the new 3-percent direct 
loan program for rehabilitating homes and 
businesses in urban renewal areas. The 
President pointed out that this new program 
would give new hope to those citizens who 
otherwise would have to move from the path 
of the bulldozer. 

As the originator of this approach, I am 
deeply concerned with its future effective- 
ness. Senator Dovctas, in his letter of Au- 
gust 19 to you, ably sketched the reasons 
why this program and sufficient funds to 
operate it are needed. I join him in urging 
you to see that the Bureau of the Budget 
provide ample funds for the programs oper- 
ation in any supplemental appropriation 
recommendations. 

I would appreciate it if you would keep 
me informed of Budget Bureau developments 
with respect to this program. 

Very best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wurm B. WIDNALL, 
Member of Congress. 


On September 12, the Budget Director 
sent a reply to Senator Doucras and a 
copy of that reply to me, rejecting our 
requests. and putting off until at least 
next year a program originated by Con- 
gress and passed and signed into law. 
The text of Mr. Gordon’s letter follows: 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., September 12, 1984. 
Hon. PAuL H. DOUGLAS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator Douctas: Thank you for 
your letter of August 19, 1964, relating to 
the new direct loan program for rehabilita- 
tion in urban renewal areas authorized by 
the Housing Act of 1964. 

We agree that rehabilitation must be a 
key element in a national program of urban 
renewal, and that lack of adequate financing 
has on occasion hindered rehabilitation proj- 
ects. Private lenders are often reluctant to 
make loans under $6,000 or $7,000 at reason- 
able interest rates. Some home owners in 
urban renewal areas cannot afford to take on 
new debt. The administration, as you know, 
proposed a new program of FNMA purchase 
of low-interest-rate loans to elderly hame 
owners in urban renewal areas to help them 
rehabilitate their homes. The new loan pro- 
gram contained in the Housing Act of 1064 
can help fill a gap in the urban renewal 
program. 

There are, however, a number of difficult 
problems that have to be worked out in con- 
nection with this direct loan program. For 
example, care will have to be taken to assure 
that the owner of a property restored to good 
condition with a 3-percent loan does not 
capitalize the interest subsidy and make an 
unwarranted profit in selling his property. 
The provision allowing loans to tenants for 
rehabilitation could, if administrative regu- 
lations are not carefully drawn, result in 
windfall to landlords who have refused 
to cooperate in rehabilitating their property. 

Although $50 million is a large sum of 
money, it will not provide loans for a large 
number of units. If the average loan (busi- 
ness and home) is $5,000, loans can be made 
only to 10,000 borrowers. Rehabilitation was 
begun on more than this number of housing 
units in urban renewal areas in the last 6 
months of 1963, the last period for which 
figures are available. The legislative history 
is clear that loans should be made only to 
those who cannot afford or cannot get other 
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financing. It will not be easy to devise and 
enforce regulations to assure that undeserv- 
ing borrowers do not receive loan funds 
which should be reserved for those in need. 

It is not yet clear how the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency will organize to ad- 
minister the new loan program. If the pro- 
gram is to succeed, a strong and capable 
organization wil be required to administer 
it. Although HHFA is engaged in many loan 
and loan insurance programs, none of its 
constituents is now equipped to make direct 
loans to Individuals. Neither is HHFA ex- 
perienced in making small business loans. 

These problems are of course not insuper- 
able, but the solutions have not yet been 
developed. In this situation, we believe it 
would be premature to go immediately to the 
appropriations committees for funds to oper- 
ate the program. The appropriations com- 
mittees will, quite properly, want answers to 
these questions before recommending the 
necessary appropriations. 

We are now working with HHFA to find 
the solutions to the problems involved. We 
hope to be in a position to recommend to the 
President that he request a 1965 supple- 
mental appropriation for this program when 
he submits his budget in January. 

If you have any additional questions about 
our approach to this program, I will be glad 
to discuss it with you further, 

Sincerely, 
KERMIT GORDON, 
Director. 


The efforts of those who were inter- 
ested in this new and necessary pro- 
gram, and in returning the legislative 
initiative to the Congress where it right- 
fully belongs, continued. On September 
23, 1964, I wrote to the President, re- 
calling his words when he signed the bill 
into law, and asking President Johnson 
to send a special request to the Senate 
for the appropriation. My action was 
based on the fact that the House the 
day before had passed the supplemental 
appropriations bill without any funds. 
The reason for this lack of funds was in- 
dicated in a colloquy I had with the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. THomas] on the 
floor on September 22. I include that 
exchange at this point, followed by my 
letter to the President: 

Mr. WINALL. Mr. Chairman, I take this 
time to ask a question of either the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Manon] or the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. THomas] with respect 
to the supplemental appropriations for the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. We 
Just passed a housing bill by one of the 
largest votes that I can recall in the time 
that I have spent in the Congress. Presi- 
dent Johnson pointed out in his message at 
the time he signed that bill that one of the 
few new programs was the $50 million re- 
habilitation loan program that was addressed 
to helping the low-income people and the 
small businessman and the tenants and prop- 
erty owners who were being bulldozed out of 
the urban renewal areas, Is there anything 
in this bill for this program and did the 
administration request any funds for that 
purpose? 

Mr. Tuomas, It is my understanding there 
is no budget estimate for it at this time. 

Mr. WWNALI.. There is no request from the 
administration? 

Mr. THomas, It is a very popular program 
and I am sure our colleague, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ostrrrac] will advise 
you that when we get a budget estimate, we 
Will go into it very carefully. You have two 
or three of these rehabilitation programs and 
we think they are all starting off pretty well. 
We want to congratulate the gentleman from 
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New Jersey and his committee for the pro- 
gram. I am sure there is no disposition on 
the part of our subcommittee to scuttle it. 

Mr. Ostrrrac. May I join the gentleman 
from Texas in responding to the gentleman 
from New Jersey and say that our subcom- 
mittee has received no formal budget re- 
quest for these funds. 


CONGRESS OP THE UNITED STATES, 
Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 23, 1964, 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Parsment: When you signed the 
Housing Act of 1964 on September 2 you said 
“It provides new support for greater success 
in the future, The plight of property owners 
in urban renewal areas is recognized in this 
measure. Provision is made so that they 
can rehabilitate their homes and businesses 
instead of having to move from the path 
of the bulldozers." 

The rehabilitation program which you so 
accurately described requires a budget appro- 
priation of $50 million. In a colloquy with 
Representative ALBERT THOMAS, chairman of 
the Independent Offices Appropriation Sub- 
committee, on the floor of the House on 
Tuesday of this week, I was informed that 
there has been no budget request to fund 
this program made by the administration at 
this time. Thus an opportunity has now 
been lost with the passage by the House of 
the final Independent Offices supplemental 
appropriation bill, HR. 12633, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, to gain an early 
start on this much needed program. The 
only remaining hope for it to be rapidly im- 
plemented lies in your hands. 

In view of the interest you have publicly 
expressed in this legislation, its bipartisan 
support in the House and Senate, and the 
strong need for this urban renewal rehabili- 
tation program, I am confident that you will 
want to recommend to the Senate the steps 
necessary to make this program an immedi- 
ate reality. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WILLAxt B. WIDNALL, 
Member of Congress. 


As I said later in the debate on Sep- 
tember 22, at page 21733 of the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I had hopes of action 
in the Senate to restore this regrettable 
oversight. On September 25 I received 
a reply from the White House from Law- 
rence F. O'Brien, Special Assistant to the 
President, to my letter asking for help 
in funding this program. The reply in- 
dicated a routine buckslip operation on 
the part of the White House, sending my 
letter to, of all places, the Budget Bu- 
reau. I include the reply at this point: 

Tue Wutre HOUSE, 
Washington, September 25, 1964. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN : For the President, may 
I acknowledge your letter of September 23 
regarding funds to implement the provisions 
of the Housing Act of 1964. k 

Your recommendation that a request for 
supplemental appropriations be submitted to 
the Congress has been called to the attention 
of the Bureau of the Budget. 

, Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE F. O'BRIEN, 
Special Assistant to the President. 


In a remarkable display of bipartisan- 
ship and statesmanlike action Senator 
Dovctas continued his efforts to secure 
funding for the program on the Senate 
side. It was decided that the best place 
to try to add it on to the bill would be 
on the Senate floor. Senator Dovcras, 
and Senator Jacos K. Javits, my Repub- 
lican colleague from New York, cospon- 
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sored an amendment to add $10 million 
to the supplemental appropriations bill 
forastartonthe program. The amend- 
ment passed with full bipartisan support, 
as can be seen by reading the Senate de- 
bate of October 1, 1964, on this amend- 
ment, at page 22570 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Senator SALTONSTALL, speaking 
for the Senate minority, and Senators 
SPARKMAN and CLARK of the majority, 
actively supported the measure. 

Despite these efforts, the provision of 
funds was dropped in conference com- 
mittee in the rush to adjourn. I am 
sure it was not for lack of Republican 
support. Those in need of assistance to 
rehabilitate their homes must now wait 
upon the whim of the Bureau of the 
Budget. Ican only hope that a program, 
designed to lower costs, both in eco- 
nomic and human terms, of the urban 
renewal program, will not be overlooked 
in any misguided attempt to econo- 
mize. A third supplemental appropria- 
tions bill is clearly called for in Jan- 
uary when we reconvene. 

The Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy has indicated its interest in this pro- 
gram, which is directly connected with 
the effectiveness of the new code en- 
forcement program and the new stress 
on rehabilitation authorized in the Hous- 
ing Act of 1964 also. I cannot believe 
that there was any real substance to 
the claim by the Bureau of the Budget 
that the difficulty of providing regula- 
tions for the program necessitated delay. 

There certainly can be no reason to 
delay this program any further. I would 
hope that the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration will take this program into ac- 
count in reviewing plans for urban re- 
newal projects so that as little time is 
lost as possible. And I trust that this 
same Agency will push for funds for this 
program. There is certainly no lack of 
support for it on either side of the aisle 
here in Congress. 


Hon. James C. Auchincloss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been a privilege and an honor for me 
to have been able to serve in the U.S. 
House of Representatives with Congress- 
man James C. Aucuinctoss of the Third 
District of the State of New Jersey. 

Upon my assignment to the Public 
Works Committee of which Int was 
ranking Republican member, he went 
out of his way to be helpful in teaching 
me the work and the proper way to han- 
dle legislation under consideration. All 
of us on the committee, from both sides 
of the political aisle, shall miss his wis- 
dom, patience, and good humo’. Int 
AucHincLoss has indeed been a friend 
to all of us. 
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Int Auchmcross has served his con- 
stituency and the Nation ably and well 
for 22 years and I join with his many 
friends here in the Congress in wishing 
him good health and great happiness in 
his retirement from the House of 
Representatives. 


Report to the Seventh District, 
Chicago, III. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROLAND V. LI BONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, if any 
Congress is fairly entitled to claim a high 
place in the historical annals of law- 
making, in the total public interest—the 
88th Congress certainly has written an 
enviable record in the fields of education, 
conservation, civil rights, and veterans’ 
legislation. 

For personal reasons necessitating my 
retirement, this is my last report to the 
residents of the seventh District, Chicago, 
III. It has been a privilege and an honor 
to serve as your Representative, in the 
Congress of the United States. I find it 
a most difficult task to prepare this final 
report, and bid you adieu as your public 
servant. 

In completing my fourth term in the 
Congress, I am most appreciative of havy- 
ing had the opportunity, made possible 
through the efforts of the great political 
leaders and their organizations, compris- 
ing the most efficient and active precinct 
captains and workers in the Nation, to 
apprise the electorate of my sincerity and 
earnestness of purpose to serve in the 
public interest. 

It has been a provocative and educa- 
tional experience. I have enjoyed the 
pleasant association with all my col- 
leagues, regardless of party, and resulted 
in developing friendships that I shall 
cherish all my life. Many of my col- 
leagues took time on the floor of the 
House to compliment me on my work—as 
I stood listening in my favorite corner, 
called by our late and distinguished 
Speaker, the Honorable Sam Rayburn, 
the “Cherokee Strip,” the splendid en- 
comiums, garnished with adjectives in 
the superlative degree, commending me— 
I honestly wondered just who they were 
talking about. I must confess that, even 
though I did not deserve their high 
praises, it did tickle my vanity. I feel 
deeply grateful to each one, and thank 
each for this generous, proferred kind- 
ness to me. 

Speaker McCormack is a master of 
logic in debate. He speaks convincingly 
and with a deep sense of sincerity, char- 
acteristic of his nature. 

His religious convictions of propriety 
instill one with a feeling of complete 
trust in his positive statements. As 
Speaker, he seldom takes the floor, un- 
less an important bill, sponsored by the 
administration, is in heated controversy. 
Then, as a seasoned legislator, he pro- 
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ceeds cautiously in the treatment of the 
subject matter, much like the old profes- 
sor—modulating his voice, with the 
words flowing in slow cadence. Sudden- 
ly, as though the sharpness of his alert 
mind, accelerated by pregnant thought 
of the seriousness of the issue—the fo- 
rensic ability of the eloquent orator 
sparks out the words of warning, with 
bitterness and scalding sarcasm. 

And then, in sonorous tones, he ex- 
tolls the purposes of the bill in the pub- 
lic interest and, later, with soft, mellif- 
luous-tongue words, pleads for its en- 
actment. He is truly the master of the 
spoken word. 

I enjoyed his every confidence and I 
am indebted to him for his advice and 
support. You can be sure that no one 
leaves the gallery or the floor during his 
magnificent performances. 

Both as majority leader and as Speak- 
er, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormack] has had a difficult 
chore. With the former Speaker, Sam 
Rayburn, at the helm, as a team the 
Democratic delegation splits on legisla- 
tion were rare—except where local ques- 
tions or States rights interfered with 
party solidarity. Yet, to the surprise of 
everyone—the new leadership, consist- 
ing of Speaker McCormack, Majority 
Leader CARL ALBERT, and the Whip, HALE 
Boccs, have directed, successfully, the 
administration-sponsored legislation, 
even though sectional division made the 
issue controversial. 

The quality of successful leadership 
is best measured in the success of the 
program. The team worked wonders, 
although no one should minimize the 
tremendous influence of President Lyn- 
don Johnson, whose record as majority 
leader under President Eisenhower en- 
deared him to the powerful Republican 
leadership—resulting in bipartisan co- 
operation on many issues. 

Majority Leader Cart ALBERT has func- 
tioned superbly as majority leader. His 
brilliant treatment of the subject mat- 
ter under discussion was learned and 
analytical, It reflects the training he 
received as a Rhodes scholar. He is 
friendly, understanding and coopera- 
tive. Although quiet, cool, and deliber- 
ate, when aroused can be vituperous and 
deadly in repertoire. He is a fine, able 
leader, and has earned the respect, ad- 
miration and confidence of the Congress. 

The whip, the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana the Honorable Hate Boccs, added 
stature to the strength of the leader- 
ship. He is clever in debate and real- 
istic in presenting facts to support his 
reasonable contentions. His loyalty to 
the party is unquestioned. His agile 
mind and sterling presentation on con- 
troversial questions has turned the tide 
in favor of legislation that otherwise 
would have been defeated. He is a man 
of courage, and fearlessly debated on 
questions that were sensitive to the local 
opinion of his electorate, but he could 
disagree without being disagreeable. 

The important work of the Congress 
is accomplished in the committee. If 
the committee fails to act, the legisla- 
tion is doomed. On the other hand, if 
agreed to favorably by the majority of 
the committee and reported, the legis- 
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lation very seldom fails to pass. Un- 
less the committee reports it, passage 
becomes a myth. 

I was fortunate in being assigned to 
two important committees of the Con- 
gress—Judiciary and Veterans’ Affairs. 
The members who comprise these com- 
mittees are specialists in their fields. 
These mental giants cannot be denied 
their importance in setting up policy, 
closely based on public interest. 

There is one authority on veteran 
matters in the House of Representatives, 
Chairman OLIN E. Teacve, undoubtedly 
the recipient of the most praises when 
the pleases the wishes of service orga- 
nizations, and the most abused when 
the administration rejects new proposals 
necessitating increased appropirations. 
He is an individual blessed with patience, 
cool reserve, and understanding. He 
has fought through the years valiantly 
with the administrations, the Bureau 
of the Budget, the Senate, and even 
members of his committee to push 
through legislation for the veterans in 
need of hospitalization, raise in pensions, 
expansion of facilities, housing and spe- 
cial legislation for the totally handi- 
capped, widows and orphans, to say 
nothing of increased bed quotas, medi- 
cal personnel increases, medical school 
proximity to Veterans’ Administration 
facilities and out- and in-bed patient 
care—nursing homes. 

As an honored veteran for distinguished 
service in World War II, he complete- 
ly reflects a great service to the Na- 
tion and its veterans in the Halls of 
Congress. He carries the respect and 
admiration of everyone. I am greatly 
indebted to him and the members of 
the committee for selecting H.R. 1927, 
the Libonati bill amending title 38 of 
the United States Code, to revise the 
pension program for veterans of World 
War I, World War II, and the Korean 
conflict, and their widows and children 
and for other purposes, enacted into 
Public Law 88-664. I shall miss the 
friendly faces and sincere interest and 
cooperation of my pals, the Honorables 
“Fats” Everett, DULSKI, Dorn, HALEY, 
BARING, MCDOWELL, KORNEGAY, ROBERTS, 
Secrest, Rooney of Pennsylvania, 
Marsu and Brown together with Ayres, 
ADAIR, Fino, Saytor, TEAdux of Cali- 
fornia, HALPERN, SCHADEBERG, ELLSWORTH 
and my neighbor, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. BROMWELL]. 

The Committee on the Judiciary re- 
ceives about three-fifths of the legisla- 
tion introduced, especially in the area 
of claims against the Government at all 
levels of Government operation, includ- 
ing the military. 

Chairman Manny CELLER thrives on 
controversial measures. He is a man 
of total energy. No one realizes what a 
workhorse he is. It is impossible to 
measure the great vitality, both mentally 
and physically, of this legal genius. He 
handles his committee in classroom style. 
The great judgment that he is endowed 
with makes itself the dominant influence 
in committee recommendations. He is a 
tough opponent, and it immovable from 
his position once he makes up his mind. 
He also can outthink, talk, and con- 
found the opposition. By nature and 
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disposition, he is loyal to friends and 
considerate of foes. His advice is judi- 
cious, and his interest is genuine. He 
belongs to the team, and lives by the 
record. His cleverness is unmatched in 
legalistic thinking. Some of his pro- 
vincial expressions are cryptic, yet dev- 
astating. He is one of the most studious 
and smartest legislators in Congress for 
decades. His word is good, and his utter- 
ings are honest and to the point. He 
can become as stubborn as a mule, and 
will equally kick back the opposition with 
hard blows. His name is carried on more 
legislation than anyone who ever served 
in the Congress of the United States. As 
a liberal, he is the spearhead of his peo- 
ple, and enjoys the admiration and re- 
spect of the Congress and the people of 
the Nation. He never hesitates to join 
in battle. He is a man of courage and 
will fight alone if necessary. His imagi- 
nation is as broad as he is resourceful. 
He will help a foe in trouble, as well as 
a friend. He is one of the few men in 
Congress who has dedicated his full life 
to his work. 

Hours of time spent in legislative pur- 
suits are never counted by this great 
servant of the common people. He is 
dedicated to their interests, and seldom 
does a bill leave his committee recom- 
mended against his will or opposition. 
As a diplomat, he has no equal, and as 
a friend, no greater strength can benefit 
a man. His subcommittee chairman, 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WIL- 
Lrs], the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Forrester], the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. ASHMORE], and the de- 
ceased lamented and distinguished pa- 
triot Mr. Walter, succeeded by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. FxrOHANI, are re- 
spectful of his position, and cognizant of 
his power. He has at times used a sledge 
hammer instead of a gavel. Strong 
leadership requires, and expects, coopera- 
tion. All in all, this spirited human, a 
great storyteller, and chuck-full of 
anecdotes, loves the human family, and 
has served its interests throughout his 
long career. 

I regret my departure and loss of as- 
sociation with my colleagues on this most 
important committee. I have learned to 
value their profound legalistic abilities 
in shaping legislation for the Nation. 

I salute and embrace my friends and 
intimates of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary Messrs. CELLER (chairman), 
FEIGĠHAN, CHELF, WILLIS, RODINO, FOR- 
RESTER, Rocers of Colorado, DONOHUE, 
BROOKS, TUCK, ASHMORE, DOwDY, WHITE- 
NER, TOLL, KASTENMETER, GILBERT, COR- 
MAN, ST, ONGE, SENNER, EDWARDS, MCCUL- 
LOCH, MILLER of New York, Porr, CRAMER, 
MOORE, MEADER, LINDSAY, CAHILL, SHRI- 
VER, MACGREGOR, MATHIAS, BROMWELL, 
KınG of New York, and MARTIN of Cali- 
fornia. 

The analysis expertly prepared in the 
first session has received lukewarm pub- 
lic commendation on its record of ac- 
complishments. Well meaning critics 
have commented on a flaw here and 
there—especially in certain important 
areas of inaction, and others in the com- 
mittee stages of consideration—either 
shelved or delayed. Yet, in the main, 
what had been enacted was good and 
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in the public interest. A number of 
proposals presented to the Congress were 
new in legal concept and required in- 
volved study; numerous hearings where- 
at hundreds of witnesses were heard, 
both pro and contrary to the proposals 
for legislative enactment. Several of 
such hearings started in the first session, 
were completed during the second ses- 
sion—1964—such as medicare, Youth 

Corp, tax reform, civil rights, and so 

forth, and received the attention of the 

Congress during the second session. 

The record of the 1st session of the 88th 

Congress follows. 

First. Presidential recommendations: 
Congressional and Senate action in the 
88th Congress to date. 

Second. Appropriations for fiscal 1964 
as of December 20, 1963: 

PRESIDENTIAL RECOMMENDATIONS—CONGRES~ 
SIONAL AND SENATE ACTION IN THE 88TH 
CONGRESS ro DATE 
With the new recommendations submitted 

by President Johnson, there have been a 
total of 129 legislative recommendations. 
There are 15 appropriations including the 
2 supplementals for fiscal 1963. The com- 
bination makes a total of 144. There are 
three on which specific draft legislation has 
not been submitted: Narcotics control, user 
charges—fuel and air freight, and urban 
affairs department. Excluding these 3 we 
have a total of 141. Based on 141, the fol- 
lowing figures apply: 


Percent 
Action completed — 63 or 44 
Conference report filed_._..... 1 or 70 
Passed Senate. 30 or 22 
S 94 or 66. 70 


ACTION STATUS OF PRESIDENTIAL RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS (LEGISLATIVE: 126*—APPROPRIA- 
TIONS: 15)—SENATE Democratic POLICY 
COMMITTEE, 88TH CONGRESS, lst SESSION 
Recapitulation: Action completed (63), 

conference report filed (1), passed Senate 

(30), Senate Calendar (2), passed House (2), 

House Calendar (7), Committee action (21), 

rae action (14), rejected (1), no legislation 


ACTION COMPLETED (62) 


1. AEC authorization, Public Law 88-72. 
2. AEC supplemental authorization, Public 


Law 88-189, 
Appropriations 


3. Agriculture supplemental for 1963, Pub- 
lic Law 88-1. 

4. Supplemental, 9163, Public Law 88-52. 

Fiscal year 1964 

5. Agriculture, Public Law 88- 

6. Defense, Public Law 88-149. 

7. District of Columbia, Public Law 88- . 
‘ae Foreign aid appropriations, Public Law 
9. Independent offices, Public Law 88 . 
10. Interior, Public Law 88-79. 

11. Labor-HEW, Public Law 88-136. 
12. Legislative, Public Law 88- . 
13. Military construction, Public Law 


14. Public works, Public Law 88- - 


15. State, Justice, Commerce, judiciary, 
Public Law 88- . 


16. Supplemental for HEW, Public Law 
88- . 


17. Treasury-Post Office, Public Law 88-39. 

18. Civil Rights Commission extension, 
Public Law 88-152. 

19. Clean Air Act, Public Law 88-206. 

20. Corporate-excise tax extension, Public 
Law 88-52. 

21, District of Columbia fiscal affairs, Pub- 
lic Law 88-104. 
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22. District of Columbia National Cultural 
Center, Public Law 88-100. 

23. Disarmament Agency—increased au- 
thorization, Public Law 88-186. 

24-25. Education: Exceptional children— 
teachers, Public Law 88-164; higher educa- 
tion, Public Law 88-204; Manpower Training 
Act Amendments, H.R. 8720, Public Law 88- 
214. Medical education, Public Law 88-129; 
vocation education—National Defense Edu- 
Pr Act—impacted areas, Public Law 88- 

0. 

Ring Equal pay for women, Public Law 88- 
30. Export-Import Bank extension, Public 
Law 88-101. 

31. Feed grains, Public Law 88-26. 

1 Foreign aid authorization, Public Law 


33. Foreign Service buil 
4 dings, Public Law 


34. Housing for elderly—increased thor- 
ization, Public Law 88-158. ** 

35. Kennedy 50-cent coin, H.R, 9413, Pub- 
lic Law 88-. 

36. Mental health, Public Law 88-164. 

37. Mental retardation—child health, Pub- 
lic Law. 88-156. 

38. Military construction authorization, 
Public Law 88-174. 

39, Military pay, Public Law 88-132. 

40. Military procurement authorization, 
Public Law 88-28. 

41. Outdoor recreation, Public Law 88-29. 
a on Peace Corps expansion, Public Law 88- 
43-45. Public debt—increase celling: To 
August 30, 1963, Public Law 88-30; to No- 
vember 30, 1963, Public Law 88-106; to June 
29, 1964, Public Law 88-187. 
10 Railroad labor dispute; Public Law 88- 

47. Rallroad retirement 
Public Law 88-133. 

48. Reorganization plan I—Roosevelt Li- 
brary; effective July 1926. 

49. Silver Policy Repeal; Public Law 88-36, 
1 Space authorization; Public Law 88- 

51. Tax on air passen transporta — 
extend at 5 percent: Public Law agg 

CONFERENCE REPORT FILED (1) 
1. Pacific Northwest Power, S. 1007. 
PASSED SENATE (30) 

1. Airport construction extension (Auguat 
26), House Calendar. 

2. Area redevelopment (June 26); House 
Calendar; Rule hearing September 24, 

3. Dairy program (October 10). 

4. Equal time suspension; House Joint 
Resolution 247 (October 2). 

5. International air rates, S. 1540 (No- 
vember 26). 


amendments; 


proved October 8, 
Cs Land-use adjustments, S. 1588 (October 

8. Kennedy Art Center, Senate Joint Res- 
olution 136 (December 18). 

9. Library services and construction, S. 
2267 (November 26). 

10. Mass transit (April 4), House Calendar. 

11-14. Migratory labor, four bills: S. 521, 8. 
523, S. 524, S. 525. 

15. National Council on the Arts, S. 2379 
December 19). 

16. National Defense Education Act, extend . 
oa forgiveness provision, S. 569. (October 

17. National Service Corps, (August 14), 
House Labor Subcommittee approved De- 
cember 11. 

18. President's Transition Act, passed Sen- 
ate, amended October 17. 

19. Public defenders (August 6), House 
Calendar. 

20. River basin planning, (December 4). 

21. SEC amendments, (July 30) House 
hearings November 19-21, December 3-8. 
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22-24. Shorelines: Lake Mead House Cal- 
endar, Canyonlands, Ozark national rivers. 

25. Sleeping Bear Dunes, S. 792. (Decem- 
ber 19.) 

26. U.N. Participation Act amendments, 
(December 6.) House Calendar. 

27. Water pollution control. (October 16) 
House Public Works hearings, December 4-6, 
10, 11. 

28. Water resources research program 
(April 23) House Interstate Subcommittee 
approved December 5. 

29. Wilderness. (April 9.) 

30. Youth employment. (April 10) House 
Calendar—Rule requested April 22. 

SENATE CALENDAR (2) 


1. Inter-American Development Bank, H.R. 
7406; agreement to vote January 14, 1964. 

2. International Development Association, 
S. 2214; agreement to vote January 14, 1964. 


PASSED HOUSE (2) 


1. Coffee agreement—implement (Novem- 
ber 14) HR. 8864. 

2. Reorganization Act extention (amend- 
ed} (June 4), Senate Government Opera- 
tions Committee. 

. HOUSE CALENDAR (7) 


1. Adult basic education, HR. 5542. 

2. Civil Rights Act of 1963, H.R. 7152. 

3. Equal employment opportunity, HR. 
405. Senate Labor Committee, executive, 
December 12. 

4. Interest equalization tax, HR. 8000, 

5. Land conservation fund, HR. 3846. 

6. Patent fee increase, H.R. 8190. Rule 
hearings, December 16. 

7. Pay bill, H.R. 8986. 

(See Passed Senate: Airport construction, 
rule hearings December 16; area redevelop- 
ment; Lake Mead; Library Services, rule 
hearings December 16; mass transit; migra- 
tory labor, contract registration; public de- 
fenders, rule hearings December 4; U.N. 
Participation Act; youth employment. House 
Calendar.) 

COMMITTEE ACTION (21) 


1, Airports—Dulles and National—manage- 
ment, House Interstate Committee execu- 
tive consideration underway. 

2. Bureaus of Community Health and En- 
vironmental Health in NIH—create, H.R. 
2410: House Interstate Committe hearings 
April 23-26; May 14, 15; June 10. 

3. Civil service retirement financing, S. 
1562; Senate Post Office and Oivil Service 
Committee hearings concluded August 14. 

4. Cotton subsidy. H.R. 6196: Passed 
House December 4; Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee hearings May 20, 27. 

5. District of Columbia home rule. H.R. 
5794; House District of Columbia Committee 
hearings November 18-20. 

6-8. Education: Cooperative research. HR. 
8408; House Education Committee ordered 
reported August 27. Elementary and sec- 
ondary school construction. H.R. 5344; 
House subcommittee hearings underway. 
Teacher quality, H.R. 6013; House subcom- 
mittee reported August 27. 

9. Fallout shelters. H.R. 8200: Senate 
Armed Services Subcommittee hearings ad- 
journed subject to call December 13. 

10. Food stamp plan. S. 1387; Senate Agri- 
culture Committee. H.R. 8107; House Agri- 
culture Committee, executive October 30. 

11. Foreign Affairs Academy. S. 865; Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee markup 
July 10. H.R. 3668: House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

12, Housing for elderly—make single per- 
sons eligible for moderate income housing. 
S. 1170: Senate Banking Committee hearings 


Committee. HR. 3920: House Ways and 
Means Committee hearings November 18-22; 
suspended until next session. 
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14. Minimum wage coverage expansion. 
H.R. 5958, H.R. 6075; House Labor Subcom- 
mittee hearings underway. 

15. National forest roads and trails. S. 
1147: Senate Public Works Subcommittee 
concluded hearings July 31; executive August 
15. 

16. Presidential Commission on Automa- 
tion. Senate Joint Resolution 105: Senate 
Labor Committee hearings suspended Decem- 
ber 5. 

17. Stockpile disposal. S. 2272: Hearings 
March 7, 1962, January 30, 1963, December 
3,4. 

18. Tax reform cut. Passed House Septem- 
ber 25. Hearings October 15 through Decem- 
ber 10; executive started December 12. 

19, 20. Transportation policy (two bills). 
S. 1061, S. 1062; Senate Commerce Committee 
hearings concluded October 24. H.R. 4700, 
H.R. 4701; House Interstate Committee execu- 
tive October 15-17; November 12. 

21. Watershed Act Amendments—multiple 
use. S. 566: Senate Agriculture Committee 
hearings June 3. 


NO ACTION (14) 


1. Air carriers—limlt subsidy payments. 
S. 1884: Senate Commerce Committee. 

2. Bank accounts—savings and loans—in- 
crease insurance coverage. S. 1799: Senate 
Banking Committee will wait for House. 
H.R. 7404: House Banking Committee. 

3. Civil defense—foodstuffs stockpile. S. 
1711: Senate Armed Services Committee. 
HR. 5121: House Armed Service Commit- 
tee. 

4. Food and drug amendments. H.R. 6788: 
House Interstate Committee. 

5. General university extension. HR. 
1779: House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee. 

6. Group practice facilities—mortgage in- 
surance. S. 1426: Senate Labor Committee. 
H.R. 4534: House Interstate Committee. 

7. Hill-Burton Act—extension and expan- 
sion. S. 894: Senate Labor Committee. 

8. Immigration amendments. H.R. 7700: 
House Judiciary Committee. S. 1932: Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 

9. Mental health—vocational rehabilita- 
tion. 8. 968: Senate Labor Committee. 

10. Political campaign tax incentives. 
HR. 7308. House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

11. Public welfare work-training. S. 1803: 
Senate Finance Committee. H.R. 7262: 
House Ways and Means Committee. 

12, 13. Social security amendments. 8. 
1357, 1358: Senate Finance Committee, H.R. 
5839, 5840: House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

14. Unemployment compensation—per- 
manent program. S. 1542: Senate Finance 
Committee. H.R. 6339: House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

REJECTED (1) 


1, District of Columbia rapid transit, De- 
cember 9—-recommitted. 


NO LEGISLATION (3)! 


1. Narcotics control. President reviewing 
Advisory Commission report. 

2. User charges—fuels—air freight. 

3. Urban Affairs Department. 


STATUS OF APPROPRIATION BILLS FISCAL YEAR 
1964 AND SUPPLEMENTALS FOR 1963 as OF 
DECEMBER 20, 1963 
Enacted into law (14): Defense, District of 

Columbia, foreign aid, independent offices, 

Interior, Labor-HEW, legislative, military 

construction, public works, State-Justice- 

Commerce-judiciary, supplemental for HEW, 

Treasury-Post Office-Executive Office, Agri- 


Not included in totals for Presidential 
recommendations. 
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culture supplemental, 1963, supplemental, 
1963. 

In conference (1): Agriculture. 

Supsect REPORT OF PRESIDENTIAL RECOM- 
MENDATIONS (LEGISLATIVE: 126 —Arrno- 
PRIATIONS: 15) SENATE DEMOCRATIC POLICY 
COMMITTEE 

AGRICULTURE AND ARGICULTURAL RESOURCES 

AND STATUS 

1. Feed grains program (B, SPM January 
31), Public Law 88-26. 

2. Cotton program (B, SPM January 31), 
H.R. 6196, passed House December 4. Senate 
Agrarne Committee hearings, May 20-27. 

3. Dairy program (B, SPM January 31), 8. 
1915, passed Senate October 10. Additional, 
House hearings, September 17, 18. 

4. Expand food-stamp program (B, SPM 
January 31), S. 1387, Senate Agriculture 
Committee. H.R. 8107, House Agriculture 
Committee, executive, October 30. 

5. Amend Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act to permit development of 
available sites for multipurpose use (SPM 
January 31), S. 566, Senate Agriculture 
Committee hearing, June 3. 

6. Land-use adjustments—raise limitation 
(SPM January 31), S. 1588, passed Senate 
October 11. H.R. 6491, House Agriculture 
Committee hearings, June 24-27. 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


7. Area redevelopment—increase limita- 
tion (B), S. 1168, passed Senate June 26. 
soe Calendar (rule hearing, September 

ATOMIC ENERGY 

8, AEC authorization, 1964. (% Public 
Law 88-72. 

9. AEC supplemental authorization, 1964. 
(*) Public Law 88-189. 


CIVIL RIGHTS (SPM FEBRUARY 28, JUNE 19) 


10. Omnibus. S. 1731: Senate Judiciary 
hearings started July 16; recessed September 
11, HR. 7152: 


ary 9. S. 1732: Public accommodations 
Senate Commerce ordered reported October 
8. S. 1750: Omnibus minus public accommo- 
dations—Senate Judiciary hearings started 
July 16; recessed September 11. 

11. One-year extension of Civil Rights 
Commission; Public Law 88-152, 

12. Equal employment 3 S. 773, 
S. 1210, S. 1211; Senate Labor Subcommittee 
approved September 16; executive December 
12. H.R. 405: House Calendar. 

13. Public defenders, (SU), S. 1057: passed 
Senate August 6. H.R. 7457: House Calendar 
(rule December 4). 

14. tion amendments. (B) 8. 
1932, Senate Judiciary Committee; H.R. 
7700, House Judiciary Committee 

15. Equal pay for women. (* ) 

Law 88-38. 

16. Manpower Training Act amendments— 
postpone date of matching requirements and 
increase fiscal year 1964 authorization; illit- 
erate training and age reduction, Public Law 
88-214. 

17. Public welfare work training, S. 1803, 
Senate Finance will wait for House. H.R. 
7262, House Ways and Means Committee. 

COMMERCE AND TRANSPORTATION 

18. Strengthen National - Transportation 
Policy, (B. SU, E) S. 1062, Senate Commerce 
hearings concluded October 24. H.R. 4701, 
House Interstate executive October 15-17, 
November 12. 

19. Minimum rate transportation. (B, SU, 
E) S. 1061, Senate Commerce hearings con- 
cluded October 24. HR. 4700. House Inter- 


Public 


Excludes 3 which have not had specific 
proposals submitted. 
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state executive October 15-17, November 12. 
20. Urban mass transit (6500 million, 3- 
year program—$100 million first year) (B, E, 
SU), S. 6, passed Senate April 4; H.R. 3881, 
House Calendar (Rule hearings concluded 
June 13). 

21. Extend airport construction program 
(B), S. 1153, passed Senate August 26. 
House Calendar. 

22. Consolidate management of Dulles and 
Washington National Airports (B), H.R. 826. 
House Interstate executive underway. 

23. National forest roads and trails. ( 
S. 1147, Senate Public Works Subcommittee 
markup August 15. 

24. International air fares. (E/C) 8. 
1540, passed Senate November 26. HR. 
6400, House Interstate. 

25. Limit right of certain air carriers to 
receive subsidy payments. (*) S. 1884, Sen- 
ate Commerce. 

DEFENSE 


26. Fallout shelter program. (B), H.R. 
8200, passed House September 17. Senate 
Armed Services special subcommittee hear- 
ings adjourned subject to call December 13. 

27. Military pay increase—effective Oc- 
tober 1, 1963 (B), Public Law 88-132. 

28. Military procurement authorization. 
(*) Public Law 88-28. 

29. Extend universal military training to 
July 1, 1967 (B), Public Law 88-2. 

30. Authorize Secretary of Agriculture to 
provide essential foodstuffs for civil defense 
needs (B), S. 1711, Senate Armed Services; 
H.R. 5121, House Armed Services. 

31. Stockpile disposal (B), S. 2272, Senate 
Armed Services hearings December 3, 4. 

32. Military construction, (*) Public Law 
88-174. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


33. Increase existing authorizations gov- 
erning appropriations to District of Colum- 
bia; authorize Federal loans (B), Public Law 
88-104. 

34. Home rule, S. 1650, Senate District of 
Columbia Committee; H.R. 5794, House Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee hearings, No- 
vember 18-20. 

35. Rapid transit system for District of 
Columbia (SPM May 27), S. 1647, Senate Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee; H.R. 8929, 
House recommitted December 9—278 to 76. 

36. National Cultural Center extension. 
Public Law 88-100. 

37. Vocational education—amended to in- 
clude National Defense Education Act and 
impacted areas extension, Public Law 88- 
210. 

38. Higher education, Public Law 88-204. 

39. National Defense Education Act—ex- 
tend loan forgiveness, S. 569, passed Senate 
October 24. 

40. Library services and construction, 8. 
2265, passed Senate November 26; H.R. 4879, 
House Calendar. 

41. Exceptional children—teachers, Public 
Law 88-164. 

42. Cooperative research, H.R. 8408, or- 
dered reported August 27. 

43. Adult education, 
Calendar. 

44. Teacher quality, H.R. 6013, House sub- 
committee reported August 27. 

45. Elementary and secondary education, 
HR. 5344, House subcommittee hearings 
underway. 

46. General university extension, HR. 
1779, House Education and Labor Committee. 


= GENERAL GOVERNMENT 


47. Improve financing of Civil Service re- 
tirement system (B), S. 1562, Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee concluded 
hearings August 14. 

48. Kennedy Art Center (E/C) Senate 
Joint Resolution 136, passed Senate Decem- 
ber 18. 

49. Revise silver policy (E), Public Law 
88-36. 


HR. 5542, House 
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50. Bank deposits—savings and loans, in- 
crease insurance coverage. (°) S. 1799, Sen- 
ate Banking will wait for House; H.R. 7404, 
House Banking. 

51. National Council on the Arts, S. 2379, 
passed Senate December 19. 

52. Kennedy 50-cent piece, E/C December 
10, H.R. 9413, Public Law 88 

HEALTH 

53. Hill-Burton Act—extension and expan- 
sion, S. 894, Senate Labor. 

54. Medical school ald—doctors, dentists, 
nurses, Public Law 88-129. 

55. Create new Bureaus of Community 
Health and Environmental Health, H.R. 2410. 
House Interstate Committee hearings, April 
23-26; May 14, 15; June 10. 

56. Group practice medical and dental fa- 
cilities, S. 1426: Senate Labor. H.R. 4534; 
House Interstate. 

57. Food and drug amendments—consumer 
protection, H.R. 6788; House Interstate Com- 
mittee. 

58. Air pollution control, Public Law 88- 
206. 

59. Water pollution control, S. 649: Passed 
Senate October 16; H.R. 3166: House Public 
Works Committee hearings, December 4-6, 
10, 11. 

60. Narcotics control (B), Presidential re- 
viewing Advisory Commission report; ex- 
cluded from total since specific proposal has 
not been submitted. 

HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


61. Urban Affairs Department, establish 
(B), excluded from total since specific pro- 
posal has not been submitted. 

62. Increase present maximum authoriza- 
tions for direct housing loans for elderly and 
moderate income families (B, SPM February 
21); Public Law 88-158. 

63. Amend 1961 Housing Act to make single 
elderly persons eligible for housing financed 
under section 221(d)(3) (SPM February 21); 
S. 1170; Senate Banking Committee hearings, 
October 2-4. 

INTERNATIONAL 


64. Enlarge resources of International De- 
velopment Association (B), S. 2214: Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee hearings, No- 
vember 15, December 4; Senate Calendar; 
H.R. 9022, House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee hearings, December 3. 

65. Nuclear test ban treaty, ratified Sep- 
tember 24. 

66. Authorize U.S. Governor of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment to vote for an increase in the 
Bank's authorized capital stock (B), Public 
Law 88-178. 

67. Authorize $50 million payment as U.S. 
share of Fund for Special Operations of In- 
ter-American Development Bank (B), HR. 
7406, Senate Calendar. 

68. Extend life of Export-Import Bank to 
June 30, 1968, to increase its an feria’ (B), 
Public Law 88-101. 

69, Foreign aid authorization tor fiscal 
1964, Public Law 88-205. 

70. Foreign Service buildings program (B), 
Public Law 88-94. 

71. Establish National Academy of Foreign 
Affairs (B), S. 865, Senate Foreign Relations 
markup July 10; H.R. 3668, House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. 

72. Disarmament Agency authorization in- 
crease, Public Law 88-186. 

73. Coffee Agreement, International (SPM- 
68) , ratified May 21. 

74. International Coffee Agreement—im- 
plement, H.R. 8864, passed House, November 
14. S. Finance. 

75. Amend U.N. Participation Act to give 
President wider discretion in assignments. 
(*) S. 949, passed Senate, December 6, HR. 
6283. House Calendar (in Rules). 

76. Consular convention with Korea, rati- 
fied October 22. 
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77. Consular convention with Japan, rati- 
fied October 22. 

78. Protocol to amend International Civil 
Aviation Convention, ratified October 22. 

79. Extradition treaty with Sweden, rati- 
fied October 22. 

80. Extradition treaty with Israel, ratified 
October 22. 

81. Amend extradition treaty with Brazil, 
ratified October 22. 

82. Chamizal Treaty, ratified December 17. 


LABOR 


83. Unemployment insurance, permanent 
program (B. E), S. 1542, S. Finance. HR. 
6339) : House Ways and Means Committee. 

84. Extend minimum wage coverage (E), 
H.R. 5958, 6075; House Education and Labor 
Subcommittee hearings started November 20. 

85. Railroad retirement amendments (B), 
Public Law 88-133. 


86. Migratory agricultural workers—fair 
labor standards. () S. 523, passed Senate 
June 11. 


87. National Advisory Council on Migra- 
tory Workers. () S. 525, passed Senate 
June 10. 

88. Registration of interstate farm labor 
contractors. (“) S. 524, passed Senate June 
11. HR. 6242, House Calendar (in Rules) 

89. Educational opportunities—migratory 
farmworkers. (*) S. 521, passed Senate 
June 10. 

90. Railroad labor dispute (SPM July 22), 
Public Law 88-108. 

91. Presidential Commission on Automa- 
tion. (*) Senate Joint Resolution 105, Sen- 
ate Labor Committee hearings started No- 
vember 15, adjourned subject to call Decem- 
ber 5. 

MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAM (SPM FEBRUARY 5) 


92. Maternal and child health and mental 
retardation planning amendments of 1963, 
Public Law 88-156. 

93. Mental health community centers and 
retardation, Public Law 88-164. - 

94. Expand Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
to include programs for mentally retarded, 
S. 968, Senate Labor Committee; H.R. 5194, 
House Education Committee. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


95. Land conservation fund, including 
user fees (facilities and water transporta- 
tion) (B), H.R. 3846, House Calendar; Senate 
Interior Committee concluded 
March 8; executive, August 26. 

96. Reserve n power supplies for 
Pacific Northwest (B), S. 1007, conference 
report filed. £ 

97. Outdoor recreation. 
Law 88-29. 

98. Water resources research program (B), 


(B, SU), Public 


5. 

99. River basin 1 (). S. 1111, 
passed Senate December 

100. Wilderness bill A). 8. 4. passed Sen- 
ate April 9. House Interior Committee. 

SHORELINE AREAS (B) 

101. Canyonlands, S. 27, passed Senate 
August 2. 

102. Lake Meade National Recreational 
Area, Ariz., S. 653, passed Senate August 2; 
H.R. 4010, House Calendar. 

103. Ozark National Rivers, S 16, passed 
Senate October 21, House Interior Commit- 
tee, executive, December 4. 

104. Sleeping Bear Dunes, S. 792; passed 
Senate December 19. 

POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS 

105. Political campaign tax incentives, 
HR. 7308; House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

106. Presidential Transition Act. (*) H.R. 
4638; passed Senate, amended October 17. 

107. Equal time suspension. (*) House 
Joint Resolution 247; passed Senate, amend- 
ed October 2. 
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PUBLIC DEBT 


108. Temporary $307 billion. debt limit 
through June 30, 1963; $309 billion through 
August 30, 1963 (B), Public Law 88-30. 

109, Temporary increase in debt limit to 
November 30, 1963 (E, B), Public Law 88- 
106. 

110. Temporary $315 billion debt limit 
through June 29, 1964 (E, B), Public Law 
88-187. 

REORGANIZATION 

111. Extend President's authority to trans- 
mit reorganization plans to Congress, (B) 
H.R. 3496: Passed Senate, amended June 4; 
Senate Government Operations Committee. 

112. Reorganization plan I—Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library (SPM May 27), plan ef- 
fective July 26. 

113. Amendments to SEC Act. (*) S. 1642: 
Passed Senate July 30. H.R. 6789: House 
Interstate Committee hearings, November 
19-21, December 3-5. 

SALARY ADJUSTMENT AND REFORM 

114. Pay legislation (B. SPM April 29), 
H.R. 8986: House Calendar. Senate Com- 
mittee hearings, September 4. 

SENIOR CITIZENS (SPM FEBRUARY 21) 


115. Medicare—effective January 1, 1965. 
Pay benefits for those not covered by social 
security from regular appropriations. 5. 
880: Senate Finance Committee. H.R. 3920: 
House Ways and Means Committee hearings, 
November 18-22. Suspended until next ses- 
sion. 

116. Amend the Social Security Act to pro- 
vide assistance in development of new or 
improved to help older persons 
through grants to the States for community 
planning and services for training, through 
research, development, or training project 
grants, through grants for construction or 
recreational activity centers, and through 
grants to stimulate employment opportuni- 
ties. S. 1357: Senate Finance Committee. 
H.R. 5840: House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, 

117. Improve public assistance provisions 
of Social Security Act relating to aged in- 
dividuals. S. 1358: Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, H.R. 5849: House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

SPACE 


118. NASA authorization for 1964. 

Public Law 88-113, 
TAXES 

119. Tax cut and reform (B, SPM January 
25), H.R. 8363: Passed House September 25; 
Senate Finance hearings October 15-Decem- 
ber 10. Executives started December 12. 

120. Temporary interest equalization tax 
(SPM July 18), H.R. 8000; House Calendar. 

121, Extend excise taxes to July 1, 1964, and 
corporate rates to December 31, 1963 (B), 
Public Law 88-52. 

USER CHARGES 


122. Extend air passenger transportation at 
5 percent, Public Law 88-52. 

123. Effective January 1, 1964, enact user 
charges: (B) (a) 2 cents a gallon on all 
fuels used in commercial air transportation, 
including jet fuels; (b) 5 percent on air 
freight; (e) 3 cents a gallon on all fuels used 
in general aviation; (d) 2 cents a gallon on 
all fuels used in transportation on water- 
ways. Excluded from total since specific leg- 
islation has not been submitted. 

124. Increase patent fees (B), H.R. 8190: 
House Calendar, 

VETERANS BENEFITS AND SERVICES 


125. Increase benefits of children and de- 
pendent parents of veterans who died as 
apogee of military service (B), Public Law 

1. 


(*) 


YOUTH (SPM FEBRUARY 14) 

126. Youth Employment Act, S. 1: Passed 
Senate April 10. H.R. 5131: House Calendar. 
(Rule requested April 22.) 
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127. Establish National Service Corps, S. 
1321: Passed Senate August 14. H.R, 5625: 
House Labor Subcommittee. Approved De- 
cember 11. 

128. Peace Corps expansion ($180 million). 
Public Law 88-200. 

129. Juvenile Delinquency Act extension, 
S. 1967; Passed Senate September 25; H.R. 
5866: House Labor Subcommittee, Approved 
October 8. 

(Symbols: SU, state of Union message; B. 
budget message; E, economic message; SPM, 
special message; (*) in accord with the Presi- 
dent's program; P/S, passed Senate; P/H, 
passed House; E/C, Executive communica- 
tion.) 

STATUS OF APPROPRIATION BILLS, FISCAL YEAR 
1964, AND SUPPLEMENTALS FOR 1963, As OF 
DECEMBER 20, 1963 
Enacted into law (15): Agriculture, De- 

fense, District of Columbia, foreign aid, in- 

dependent offices, Interior, Labor-HEW, Leg- 
islative, military construction, public works, 

State-Justice-Commerce-judiciary, supple- 

mental HEW, Treasury-Post Office-Executive 

Office, Agriculture supplemental, 1963, and 

supplemental, 1963. 
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This year Congress convened on January 
9 and on January 14 the biennial struggle 
over rule 22, the cloture rule, kept the Sen- 
ate occupied until February 7, thereby delay- 
ing committee assignments until February 
14. In the meantime, on February 6, the 
House Ways and Means Committee opened 
hearings on the President's tax cut and re- 
form proposal. After many months of hear- 

and 80 executive sessions, the House 
sent the bill to the Senate on September 25. 
Although hearings have been completed and 
Executive consideration underway, it will 
possibly be late January before the Senate 
can complete action on the bill. 

One of our earlier actions this year was 
to authorize President Kennedy to proclaim 
Sir Winston Churchill an honorary citizen 
of the United States. It was an unusual 
action to give tangible form to the high 
esteem in which the 88-year-old former 
Prime Minister of Britain, the son of an 
American mother, is held in this Nation. 

Another of the early actions of 1963 was 
to give statutory authority to the Interior 
Department’s Outdoor Recreation Bureau 
which had been established by Executive 
order in 1962 to formulate a nationwide out- 
door recreation plan. 

In order to obtain more effective Federal 
performance on scientific and technological 
programs, the Senate, on March 8, took posi- 
tive action to establish a Commission on 
Science and Technology. By April 10 the 
Senate had sent to the House a bill establish- 
ing a Youth Conservation Corps and a Home 
Town Youth Corps in answer to the Presi- 
dent’s special message on February 14 in 
which he said: 

“To the extent that the Nation is called 
upon to promote and protect the interests 
of our younger citizens, it is an investment 
certain to bring a high return, not only in 
basic human values but in social and eco- 
nomic terms.” 

Prior to action on the Youth Conservation 
Corps, the Senate, on April 4, passed the 
mass transit bill, authorizing $375 million in 
grants based on the concept of $2 in Federal 
grants for every $1 in local or other non- 
Federal funds, to establish a long-range pro- 
gram of assistance to urban areas in solving 
their mass transportation problems. In the 
President's letter of February 18 to Congress, 
he stated: 

“Urban mass transportation is one of the 
most urgent problems facing the Nation and 
the Congress. * * * Nearly three-fourths of 
our citizens live in urban areas, which oc- 
cupy only 2 percent of our land, and if mass 
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transit is to survive and relieve the conges- 
tion of these cities, it needs Federal stimula- 
tion and assistance.” 

On April 9 the Senate passed a bill estab- 
lishing a national wilderness preservation 
system, placing 8.2 million acres of national 
forest, already classified as wilderness, perma- 
nently in the wilderness system and an addi- 
tional 57.2 million acres of public lands con- 
ditionally in the system. 

By April 23 the Senate had acted on an 
administration bill guaranteeing electric 
consumers in the Pacific Northwest first call 
on hydroelectric energy generated at Federal 
plants in that region. On the same day the 
Senate completed action on another admin- 
istration bill establishing water resources re- 
search centers at land-grant colleges and 
State universities to stimulate a national 
program of water research. 

Since 1946 the Congress has had before it 
a recommendation to require equal pay for 
equal work, regardless, of sex. President 
Kennedy, in signing the bill into law on 
June 10, said: 

“I am grateful to those Members who 
worked so diligently to guide the Equal Pay 
Act through the Congress. It is a first step. 
It affirms our determination that when wom- 
en enter the labor force, they will find equal- 
ity in their pay envelopes.” 

The Senate took rapid action on the Presi- 
dent's request to ratify the International 
Coffee Agreement, making the United States 
a party to the agreement. This action was 
designed to stabilize coffee prices and insure 

countries that their foreign ex- 
change reserves would not be severely de- 
pleted by low coffee prices on the world 
market. 

Early in the year, President Kennedy sent 
down his special message on “Mental Illness 
and Mental Retardation,” calling for a bold 
new approach by Federal, State, and local 
governments to combat mental disability. 
The Senate, on May 27, approved part of this 
Tequest by completing action on a bill ex- 
pending facilities for treatment of mental 
disabilities. The President in his message 
pointed out that there were currently 800,000 
patients in mental institutions across the 
Nation, including 200,000 who are retarded; 
altogether, an estimated 5 or 6 million Ameri- 
cans are mentally retarded and need assist- 
ance. Facilities, in turn, are needed to pro- 
vide this assistance. 

Congress sent the late President a law re- 
sponding to his request for amendments to 
the Social Security Act to provide additional 
Federal assistance to States and communi- 
ties in preventing and combating mental re- 
tardation, by providing for both new grant 
programs and expansion of the existing 
maternal and child health and crippled 
children’s programs. In this measure we also 
included a program for training teachers of 
exceptional children. 

On June 10 of this year the late President 
sent down his omnibus civil rights message 
in which he said: 

“I am proposing that the Congress stay in 
session this year until it has enacted— 
preferably as a single omnibus bill—the most 
responsible, reasonable, and urgently needed 
solutions to this problem, solutions which 
should be acceptable to all fairminded men.” 

The House Judiciary Committee reported 
its bill a few weeks ago, and it is now before 
the House Rules Committee—with a dis- 
charge petition filed on December 9. 
Although final action will not be taken on 
this measure until early next year, a 1-year 
extension to the Civil Rights Commission 
was voted together wtih additional funds to 
carry on this valuable work. 

The Senate took final action on an ad- 
ministration request authorizing Federal 
judicial circuits to establish a public de- 
fender system at public expense, citing the 
1963 Supreme Court in Gideon v. 
Wainwright in which the Court stated: 
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“That Government hires lawyers to prose- 
cute and defendants who have money hire 
lawyers to defend are the strongest indica- 
tions of the widespread belief that lawyers 
in criminal courts are necessities, not 
luxuries.” 

The life of the Export-Import Bank was 
extended for 5 years, and its borrowing 
authority was increased to $8 billion. The 
limitation on outstanding loans, guarantees, 
and insurance was also increased to $9 bil- 
Mon, as well as an increase to $2 billion in 
the maximum amount allowable at any one 
time for Insurance and guarantees. 

After debate disclosed that during the past 
10 years the U.S. fishing industry had dropped 
to fifth place in the total world catch and 
was currently facing a crisis, the Senate, this 
year, authorized a 5-year program of $28,250,- 
000 in matching grants to the States to pro- 
mote State commercial fishery research and 
development projects. 

Congress succeeded in clearing a badly 
needed pay raise for the military, amounting 
to approximately $1.2 billion a year, effective 
on October 1, 1963, the first such raise for 
the military since 1958. 

And on August 14 the Senate completed 
action on an administration bill establishing 
a domestic National Service Corps patterned 
after the Peace Corps and authorizing $15 
million for the 2-year pilot program. 

On July 22 President Kennedy sent to Con- 
gress a proposal that solutions to the 4-year- 
old work-rules dispute between railroad 
management and labor over the composition 
of traincrews be submitted to the ICC. On 
August 28, fust 6 hours before a nationwide 
rail strike was to begin, President Kennedy 
signed into law a resolution creating an ad 
hoc seven-member arbitration board to re- 
solve the two primary issues—manning the 
traincrews and firemen on diesel locomo- 
tives—thus averting a nationwide strike. 
This action marked the first time in peace- 
time labor relations that Congress imposed 
arbitration in a labor -management dispute. 

In the area of education, it has been said 
that the 88th Congress has “the greatest 
record in the field of education in the history 
of this Nation.” In to the Presi- 
dent's request he was sent, on September 12, 
the medical training aid bill authorizing a 
3-year program of matching Federal grants 
for construction or rehabilitation of medical, 
dental, and related professional schools and 
a 6-year loan program for students of medi- 
cine, dentistry, and osteopathy. Similar leg- 
islation had been considered without success 
by every Congress since 1951. Two additional 
bills by the late President have 
been signed into law by President Johnson. 
One authorizes a 3-year $1.2 billion program 
of grants and loans for construction of col- 
lege academic facilities at public and private 
higher education institutions. The other is 
a vocational education bill authorizing new 
matching grants to the States to expand vo- 
cational education while extend- 
ing the National Defense Education Act and 
the impacted areas program. In addition, 
the Senate has completed action on a library 
services bill to increase Federal aid for ex- 
panding public library improvements to ur- 
ban as well as rural areas and to authorize 
matching grants for construction of public 
library buildings. At the same time Congress 


has extended the provisions of title II of the, 


National Defense Education Act of 1958 re- 
lating to cancellation of loans, to teachers in 
private nonprofit elementary and secondary 
schools and in institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

Finally, there has been enacted a Clean Air 
Act authorizing $95 million over a 4-year 
period to provide a greatly expanded national 
effort to control air pollution re- 
search, the establishment of pollution and 
control agencies, and legal action to halt ex- 
isting causes of pollution. 
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With action hoped for next year on the tax 
cut proposal, the civil rights program, and 
aid for the aged in ill health, the most far- 
reaching impetus in many decades toward so- 
cial and economic improvement within the 
Nation and toward a more stable peace in the 
world, will have received a sound legislative 
base. In cooperation with President John- 
son, the Congress will strive to complete this 
base as a lasting testament to the life and 
work of John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 35th Presi- 
dent in the service of the people of the 
United States. 

Below is a detailed description of our 3- 
year review highlights, which includes Presi- 
dential recommendations and measures ini- 
tiated by the Congress. 


YEAR 1963 


Feed grains: Extends through 1964 and 
1965 crop years the feed grains program in 
effect in 1962 and 1963, providing price sup- 
ports for producers who make voluntary 
acreage reduction. Public Law 88-26. 

Dairy program: Clarifies Secretary of Agri- 
culture’s authority to provide for allotments 
under milk marketing orders so that pro- 
ducers will receive a higher return on milk 
covered by allotments and a lower return for 
milk in excess of allotments, instead of a 
uniform blend price. (S. 1915, passed Sen- 
ate October 10.) 

Mexican farm labor: Extends the Mexican 
farm labor program to December 31, 1964; 
Public Law 88-203. 

Federal crop insurance coverage: Expands 
the Federal crop insurance to permit it to 
be offered in 150 additional counties. (S. 
277, passed Senate August 28.) 

tural development in Alaska: Au- 
thorizes a $1,250,000 Alaskan farmland devel- 
opment program to aid in clearing, draining, 
shaping, and conditioning land for crop pro- 
duction and pastures. Limits maximum 
payments to $125,000 for any one year. (S. 
623, passed Senate June 25.) 

Tobacco allotment leasing authority: Ex- 
tends for an additional 2 years the authority 
to transfer, by lease, tobacco acreage allot- 
ments from one farm to another within the 
same county for a more economical opera- 
tion; Public Law 88-68. 

Misuse of relief feeds: Establishes civil and 
criminal penalties for misuse of feed made 
available for relieving distress or to preserve 
and maintain foundation herds. (S. 400, 
passed Senate June 26.) 

Producer livestock programs: Permits vol- 
untary programs for promotion, research, and 
education relating to livestock. Public Law 
88-61. 

Agricultural experiment stations: Author- 
izes Federal assistance to States, on a match- 
ing basis, to help finance additional research 
facilities at State agricultural experiment 
stations; Public Law 88-74. 

Rice acreage allotments: Permits a rice 
producer permanently withdrawing from rice 
production to transfer his history for allot- 
ment purposes without transferring his land 
(as required by existing law). S. 1604, passed 
Senate July 22, H.R. 3742, House Calendar.) 

Rice acreage: Validates all 1956-62 crop 
rice acreage allotments properly apportioned 
on the basis of producer history and allocates 
to the farm by the county committee in good 
faith; applies only in States where rice allot- 
ments are made on the basis of the 
ducer's history of rice production; Public 
Law 88-160. 

Conservation reserve—Land-use adjust- 
ment: Increases the limit on annual pay- 
ments under the land-use adjustment pro- 
gram from $10 to $20 million; and authorizes 
extension of conservation reserve contracts 
(soil bank) through 1965 which expire in 
1963 and 1964. (S. 1588, passed Senate 
October 11.) 

Youth employment: Authorizes a 5-year 
program to employ and train jobless young- 
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sters between the ages of 16 and 22 in a 
youth conservation corps and a hometown 
service corps. (S. 1, passed Senate April 10; 
H.R. 5131, House Calendar.) 

Manpower Training Act amendments: 
Walves the State matching requirement for 
fiscal 1965 and extends the act for 2 addi- 
tional years with the requirement that States 
match one-third and one-half, respectively, 
in fiscal years 1966 and 1967; authorizes 
training in education at the basic level for 
those unable to qualify for occupational 
training provided evidence exists of intention 
to undertake training and for this group an 
additional 20 weeks of training allowances 
are authorized; provides for the expansion 
of the program by lowering the age limit 
for youth training allowances from 19 to 
17, subject to a restriction of a l-year wait- 
ing period for school dropouts, by increasing 
the proportion of youth receiving training 
allowances to 25 percent of those receiving 
allowances and restricts the allowances to 
those in special youth training projects; 
and authorizes $50 million in new funds 
for fiscal 1964 and $100 million for fiscal 
1965; Public Law 88-214. 

District of Columbia fiscal affairs: Au- 
thorizes a permanent annual Federal pay- 
ment to the District of Columbia of $50 
million. Increases the borrowing authority 
from a flat $75 to $175 million; Public Law 
88-104. 

Area redevelopment amendment: Author- 
izes an additional $455 million in Federal 
funds for loans in urban and rural areas 
and public facility grants, (S. 1163, passed 
Senate June 26; House Calendar.) 

Public works planning: Authorizes an ad- 
ditional $10 million for Housing and Home 
Finance Agency’s program of advances for 
public works planning. (S.J. Res. 129; passed 
Senate November 19.) 

Public debt ceiling: Places a ceiling of 
$307 billion for the remainder of fiscal 1963 
and $309 billion through August 31, 1963; 
Public Law 88-30. 

Public debt ceiling: Extends the tempo- 
rary debt limitation of $309 billion to Novem- 
ber 30, 1963; Public Law 88-106. 

Public debt ceiling: Raises the celing to 
$315 billion to June 29,1964; Public Law 
88-187. 

Duty-free allowance: Extends for 2 years, 
to June 30, 1965, the $100 exemption from 
import duties allowed on fore goods 
brought back from outside the United States, 
but continues the $200 exemption for the 
Virgin Islands until April 1, 1964, when it 
will drop to $100; Public Law 88-53. 

Tax-rate extension: Continues for 1 year, 
to July 1, 1964, present corporate tax rate of 
52 percent and the present rates of excise tax 
on distilled spirits, beer, wine, cigarettes, 
Passenger cars, automobile parts and acces- 
sories, general telephone service, and trans- 
portation of persons by air; Public Law 88-52. 

Unemployment tax rates: Eases Federal 
unemployment insurance taxes established 
to repay the Government for extra compensa- 
tion payments made to unemployed workers 
between 1957 and 1960; Public Law 88-174. 

Accrued vacation pay—deductible: Extends 
to January 1, 1965, period during which ac- 
crued vacation pay may be deducted as a 
business expense for income tax purposes 
even though liability to a specific individual 
has not been established; Public Law 81-153. 

Unemployment tax: Reduces the 1963 tax 
for unemployment compensation and re- 
adjusts allotments to States for administra- 
tive expenses; Public Law 88-31. 

Taxes: Permits deduction for child care by 
& wife who has been deserted by her hus- 
band; Public Law 88-4. 

Ground rent: Provides a deduction from 
income taxes for payment of redeemable 
ground rent; Public Law 88-9. 

Supreme Court Justice widows—annuities: 
Increases the annuities of widows of Supreme 
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Court Justices from $5,000 to $10,000 a year, 
payable monthly. (S. 1686, passed Senate 
November 5.) 

Mortgage insurance authority: Extends for 
2 years, to June 30, 1965, authority of FHA 
to insure mortgages for sale and rental hous- 
ing for low and moderate income groups; 
Public Law 88-54. 

Housing for elderly: Authorize an addi- 
tional $50 million for loans to nonprofit cor- 
porations and consumer cooperatives to pro- 
vide housing for the elderly designed to meet 
their special needs; Public Law 88-158. 

Silver purchase: Withdraws silver backing 
of paper currency, averts shortage of silver 
for coinage by repealing the tax on silver 
transfers and other obsolete sectlons of Silver 
Purchase Act of 1934; Public Law 88-36. 

Cadmium: Authorizes disposal of 2 mil- 
lion pounds of surplus cadmium from the 
national stockpile valued at about $4 million; 
Public Law 88-8. 

Corkboard insulation: Authorizes a tem- 
porary (3-year) suspension of import duty 
on corkboard insulation; Public Law 88-32. 

Chicory—Duty free: Extends to June 30, 
1966, existing suspension of duty on crude 
chicory endive, and continues for the 
same period the statutory rate of duty of 
2 cents a pound for chicory, ground or other- 
wise prepared; Public Law 88-49. 

Metal scrap—Duty suspension: Extends to 
June 30, 1964, suspension of duties on metal 
scrap; Public Law 88-50. 

Heptanoic acid: Continues for 3 years the 
existing suspension of import duty on hep- 
tanoic acid; Public Law 88-03. 

Tanning extracts: Extends for 3 years the 
period during which tanning extracts may be 
imported free of duty; Public Law 88-92. 
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Tampico fiber: Continues to September 5, 
1966, the existing suspension of duty on 
dressed or manufactured istle or Tampico 
fiber; Public Law 88-90. 

Attorneys’ fees—Bankruptcy: Permits 
courts, on their own motion, to examine into 
the reasonableness of attorneys’ fees in bank- 
ruptey proceedings; Public Law 88-17. 

Bankrupt funds: Permits the deposit of 
funds of bankrupts’ estates in interest-bear- 
ing accounts; Public Law 88-16. 

Small Business Act amendments: In- 
creases by $34.3 million SBA’s revolving fund 
bringing the total authorization for the fund 
to $1,700,300,000 and broadened the causal 
basis of SBA’s authority to make loans from 
its disaster fund to cover all natural dis- 
asters. (S. 1309, passed Senate November 
21.) 

Small business investment amendment: 
Liberalizes investment provisions of the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958 and 
encourages increased capitalization of SBIC's 
by raising the amount of capital that SBA 
may invest in an SBIO, on a matching basis, 
from $400,000 to $700,000. (S. 298, passed 
Senate November 21.) 


Some may be critical of the 88th Con- 
gress as a body that swallowed, and 
sometimes swallowed hard in spots, to 
complete digestion in legislative action 
for the administration’s agenda of must 
legislation. Although the campaign sea- 
son grew late, the leadership kept the 
membership in constant turmoil, firing 
the boilers of debate to procure final ac- 
tion on important measures, 
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Despite the rather inauspicious start 
of the Ist session of the 88th Congress, 
the 2d session will be remembered for its 
proud record of achievement. It showed 
a fondness for the preservation and ex- 
pansion of wilderness areas, the test ban 
treaty for peace, the civil rights law for 
the elimination of second class citizen- 
ship, the $11.5 billion tax cut for rich and 
poor alike, the antipoverty program for 
the dream of a new chance for a new life, 
a sheaf of bills to further the educational 
programs of our Nation, the readjust- 
ment of veterans’ pensions, together with 
their widows and orphans, anc many 
other important measures. 

It was said that President Lyndon 
Johnson's appeal for votes was answered 
through the action of the Congress in 
supplementing successfully his program. 
The Members of the Congress in biparti- 
san effort, established a progressive part- 
nership with the electorate at home. It 
has reestablished a public confidence in 
the Congress of the United States. Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson had much to do 
with the successful accomplishments of 
its great record in behalf of the public 
interest. 

My voting record in the 2d session of 
the 88th Congress, together with the 
statements and comments on the floor of 
the House during the consideration of 
the legislation and passage, are herein 
reported as follows: 


Voting record of Representative Rozranp V. Linon art, 7th District of Illinois 
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„Res. 582: On a motion to order the previous question on the resolution to take u 
order to 2 for consideration of an amendment permitting 
uorum 


recommit to Committee on Post Office and Civil 


Measure, question, and result 


efeated 174 to 188.) 
U K. 475 (S. 2265): On final passage of the Library Services Act extending Federal aid to urban n as rural areas and increasing 
authorization for 1964 from $7,500,000 to $45,000,000, (Passed 254 to 07.) . sic nie 


R. 6041 


p dmen 
judicial review of decisions by the Secretary 


— — Present. 
is-Bacon Act, in f Yes. 
of Labor. (Passed 207 to 105.) 
Present. 
Present 


Service the Dual Compensation Act relative 
Han employment of retired members of the Armed Forces. (Defeated 
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50 R. 9666: To recommit to committee the Peace Corps authorization bill in order to reduce the authorized funds nasa — 
e 000, (Defeated 90 to 300.) as from 
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gress. 
68 Quorum BS epee scl yd ett oc Barts PLD ERIN SI DD Aa 
69 
70 
71 
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76 
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20 
60 K. ~ recommí 8 —— .... ot Area T ain peter bo Gases itty. 
uire that no transfer of funds in excess of $250,000 shall without submission of 1 0 ppro; on Com- 
mitteos of tho House and Senate and if no adverse action is taken by either committee within 30 days the transfer is approved. (Defeated 
151 tol 
a , 23 H. R. 5838: To approve the bill amending the Organic Act of the National Bureau of Standards. (Passed 164 to Ie eaten aie 
2 um enl 
83 M 
M 24 
85 2. 
80 1 uk cnet O pice mes ot the kaano nonoo 28 bill for 155 Treasury and Post Office Departments and the Exceutive Office 
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morum 
do 25 NN 10456, the 
357 to 
= a] n.0 NAA EEE (Passed 253 to 73.) 
6 
91 6 
92 7 
93 7 
94 7 
95 8 
96 8 e eal. 
97 2 nu motion that the House adjourn (the time being copes 9:20 — PS m.) m) (egeta 173 to 250. 
98 owe R. 10222: On a motion to recommit to the Committee 8 . 
to finance 50 percent of the cost of the free stam issued unr the aet- (Defeated 195 to 223.) 
99 8 | H.R. 10222: On final of the Food Stam Ket. (Passed — Se AE Ee CE — 
100 8 ne 8 agree to the te amendment 5 83 to oe 6198, the cotton bill previously j passed by the House. ( 
101 9 
102 9 
108 9 
104 . 9 
105 — 9 
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109 3 R. 10723: To recommit to he legislative pe a a NA 


iite aad 7 CABINE tebe availabe ae oat i (Passed 188 to 131.) 
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8. 2214. i To recoit to e the: bill to provide additional funds for the International Development Association, an aililiste of the 


World Bank. (Defeated 132 to 247.) 
127 H. J. Res. 1020: ‘To authorize the expression of appreciation and the issuance of a gold medal to Henry J. Kaiser. (Defeated 150 to 143; a 
oa . under “suspension of the rules“ procedure.) 
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Date Measure, question, and result Vote 
Nan 20 H. R. 11202: To add $1,600,000 eg 6] bill for the Department of Agriculture for the construction of a national peannt research | Yes. 
May 20 H. oy K. 11805 3 t a. . apt 38 Fann Hers 8] on bill in order to provide an ETEN prohibiting export pa: ts | No. 
o reco 1 ymen 8 
2 e subsidies on any agricultural commodities Doaniet country. (Defeated 186 to 
May = H. R. 11202: On final passage of the 85, 100, 000, 000 appropriation bill for the eee ot 9 e EE M S NN R a Yes. 5 
May 20 Quorum call 7 „„ „„ „ „„ „44444444 Present. 
5 — 
May 26 | H.R, 11309: Fo approve the military construction appropriation bill in the amount of $1,500,000,000. (Passed 340 to 5.) -- Yes. 8 
2 ——!. ß PE ch Rae Ge , è— !...... ]? esent. 
May 27 255 724: To mace dr IA the bry for consideration of H. R. 5130, a bill to increase the Insurance on deposits in banks and savings and loan asso- | Yes. 
May 27 | H.R. 5130: To 5 to 12 Committee on peaking and Currency the bill to increase from $10,000 to $20,000 the insurance coverage on | No, 
f ; banks and savings and loan associations, (Passed 197 to 142.) Abet 
une n A ENESA PERENA E AE OOS SEAN E A E EEA a e ESE o E E IARA eor aN aa H E I BOT n 
June 3 Ha 0 e ee e 8 Aid Highway Act of 1964 suthorizing appropriations for fiscal years 1966 and 1967 for construction of certain | Yes. 
ighwa: 
June 3 Quorum dail PETRS SAE TTS ff ̃ ::., . — N e E Present. 
June 3 B —— motion to adjourn the House. (Defeated 10 to 289.) No. 
e r ERS Present. 
June 3 No. 
Juno 4 Quorum call.. Present. 
June 4 Quorum call Presont, 
June 9 | Quorum call Present. 
June 9 eran = Present. 
June 9 uorum call. Present. 
June 10 umd. — T—T᷑ .. : ———: . Webi Mme ndl Present. 
June 10 R. 11380: To recommit to committee the foreign aid authorization in Tiss to reduce the amount for the Development Loan Fund by | No. 
$172,200,000 and the contingency fund by $50,000,000. (Defeated 193 to 211.) 
zana 55 H. R. 1 5 final passage of the bill authorizing new appropriations in the amount of 52, 040, 000, 000 for forolgn sid, (Passed 230 to 178.) .] Yes. 
Dee d r . . ß gucupeenisin 
June 11 ae 3 To r the bill increasing salaries of Federal employees, administrative and judicial officers, and Members of Congress. | Yes. 
June 16 . tall, TTP v ͤ—— ——— ⅛—0clrr: „p lee heleed EN Present 
June 16 | II. R. 11579: To a Dpropriation bill in the amount of $4,300,000,000, (Passed 360 to 11.) Yes. 
June 17 ann ꝗ¶ . .. NE E S E R Present. 
June 17 ORD Sa pa TTPTPTCTTfTfTTVTTTT—T—T—T—T—X—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—TT—T—T——AÄF————— ß ——— — — Present. 
June 17 R. 11376: To recommit to committee the bill oxtending certain excise taxes for 1 year in order to reduce from 10 percent to 5 J gg for | No, 
1 year and then to eliminate minate the retailer's excise tax on Jewelry, furs, b toilet preparations, luggage, and handbags. (Defeated 185 to 207.) 


June 18 


June m call 4 

June R. 3381: To amend the Mass Transportation Act relative to its provisions concerning labor-management. (Passed 233 to 171.) Yes. 

June H. R. 3381: To recommit to committee the Mass Transportation Act in order to defer action pending the evaluation of certain engineering | No, 

5 studies, 8 190 to 215.) 2 
‘une es. 


H. R. 3381 i call In final passage of the Mass Transportation Act with an initial authorization of $375,000,000, (Passed 212 to 189.) 


uorum call 
R. 11812: To recommit to committee the foreign operations appropriations bill in order to reduce the funds for economic assistance by 


$47,800,000. feated 198 to 208.) 
1 age emine: passage of the foreign operations appropriations bill in the amount of 3, 700, 000,000. (Passed 231 to 174) 
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23 
2⁴ 
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25 
25 
25 
25 
30 
30 
30 
30 
1 
1 
1 
78 2 
2 
180 2 
181 2 
182 2 
183 | July 21 
184 | July 21 R. 319: To protect 
185 | July 21 | H.R. 11611; To estab! 
136 port Se CORT OO es . r. . . satel water re 
187 | J 2 
188 | July 23 111 OT i PSG aR AIS SS NGA Ee ES UH TE See USSR AALS SINS ELE Me ED 
OO ee en at Oe ⁊œꝙꝶ/ꝓP¾P.f.ę: ffn RL A SO a Ee 
190 | July 28 R. 3873 (5. 978): 
Public Health 
191 July 29 . baw call 
192 | July 2 Res. 802: To adopt closed rule with 5 hours of debate on Social Security Amendments of 1964. (Passed 350 to 20.) 
193 | July 29 | H.R. 11865: To increase benefits under the Federal 21 . bility insurance system, improve actuarial status of trust funds. 
1 r an and to 3 social security coverage. (Passed 388 
e . e . . nahh 
— 222 ee Res, 803: To agree to a conference with the Senate on H.R. 11049, the Federal employees pay raise bill. 
er . K . . ͤ ety nuaisbiaeis aun eis 
197 | July 30 R. 9070 (8. 4): To establish a national wilderness preservation system. evga tt 019 Yı 
198 | Aug. 3 H.R. 1006: To authorize the Secretary of the Interior to cooperate with the State of Wisconsin in desi; ton and administration of the Ice | Yes 
Age National Scientific Reserve in e chia ging (Defeated 164 to 154; a 34 majorit: 
199 | Aug. 3 H. R. 3672: To provide for construction, ee a 5 the rés -Pot Hook, Bostwick Fa Park, and Fruitland Mesa partic- | Yes. 
reclamation projects under the Colorado River 1 8 ‘assed wey 
200 | Aug. 4 H.R. 10939: adopt conference report on ap © Department fiscal year 1965. (Passed 350 to 0.) Ves 
201 Aug. 4 H. R. 10939: To — tens Senate amendmen: e defense bill pro 1 t Ayra for repair, alterai and conversion of naval | No. 
vessels available for work in privately owned shipyards, 178) 
202 | Aug. 4 1 ͤ———T—— ͤ ͤ ͤ—— ðùã j ̃ ↄↄ ² ↄ ß . ̃˙7˖⏑ę—— ²˙² *r. • ů ». U— ꝙdßuß————— Present. 
203 | Aug. 4 uorum call... Present. 
204 | Aug. 5 garon Present. 
205 6 uorum Present. 
206 | Aug. 6 call Present. 
207 | Aug. 6 call. Present. 
aa | Aue: f| Garean oa pat 
Ug. É 
2t0 | Aug. 7 z 5 Yes 
211 | Aug. 7 1 2 5 .. ͤ :::. .:. ̃ ᷣͤ E E E EEE ̃ ͤ ͤ r... ̃ — —— t. 
212 | Aug. 7 R. 11377: T the enacting clause the so-called * (Defeated 197 to 225.) ______..-— nen nwa n awn one nan ane No. 
213 | Aug. 7 HEE arr (8, 20): t ht ee te substitute the text of 8. 2642 modified in a number of respects II. R. 11377, the so-calied antipoverty | Yes. 
e . . . . CRORE Esa Present. 
215 | Aug. 8 R. cit Oi aki to eon to committee in order to substitute H.R. 11050, the Human Resources Development Act of 1064. (De- No. 
216 Aug. 8! II. R. lar (8. 2642): On final passage of the antipoverty bill. n TTT — Ves. 
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I. R. 1027: To revise the 
dren. (Passed 388 to 


issuing a solicitation permit. 


33 184 to 


the subsidies, (Passed 198 to 
uorum call 
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H. R. 9000: To o amend the Federal Coni M 


(Passed 232 
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t the conference 

8. 1007: Toadopt t 3 

at Federal hydroelectric plants in that region 
. rr; adopt the conference 


tionment of State 
H.R. 11926: To deny to the Federal courts 
nes call 


BEES 


arum call. 
R. 12633: eee 
FFC 


. oe re adopt the bill au 
ministration of the Ice Age National 
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(Passed 301 to 81.) 


(Passed 374 
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on the bill im 
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H. Res. 845; 070 400 eee R. 11926, the bill to remove from the Jurisdiction of Federal courts cases Involving appor- 
atures. (Passed 242 to 148.) 


rpn pecgram Ste veterans ot: Werk: Wart, World War II. and the Korean conflict, and their widows and chil- 
H. R. 5990; To amend the District ‘af Columbia Charitable Solicitation. Act to require thé Commilasloners to make certain findings belore 
foo Genes enue act ie pac a cpa upon certain claims 
States to contribute its share of Poel of the International Commission for Supervision and Control in 


On a oa to recommit the housing bill to committee in order to add a provision permitting FILA to continue to Insure loans 


24.) 
Res. 663: To provide an additional $10,000 for-expenses of the Committee on Education and Labor. (Defeated 115 3 


e Safety Act to provide more Federal contro! relative to safety measures in coal mines. (Defeated 
202 to 161; 34 majority required to suspend rules.) 


uorum ea 
R. 1830: 15 tg conference report on the bill altered by FC of quotas on beef, veal, and mutton, 
the conference report on the bill to carry out the obligations of the United States under the International Coffee Agree- 


courts jurisdiction over apportionment of State legislatures. (Passed 218 to 1787 


Of the Interior to cooperate with 6666666 


e Secretary 
tific Reserve in the State of Wisconsin. (Passed 180 to 


(Passed 211 to 78.) 


oram call 
a R. 12633: To sereo to the Senate amendment to the mi lemontal appropriations bill providing about 000 for the schools of the | Yes. 
District of Columbia as being in an impacted area. PEN 


Mr, Lisonatr. Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ments approved by the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor consisting of the fringe 
benefits including group hospitalization, dis- 
ability benefits, and others to be included in 
prevailing wage determinations under the 
Davis-Bacon Act is an important step in es- 
tablishing by law—affecting 85 million em- 
ployed—these benefits are a form of compen- 
sation. The protection afforded to the 
employed by the enactment of these proposed 
amendments carries out the basic purpose of 
the Davis-Bacon Act, to determine prevailing 
‘wages, labor practices, and customs in an 
area or locality. The thousands—over four— 
of welfare funds in the construction indus- 
try are supported financially by the employ- 
er's contributions of a certain amount—gen- 
erally starting at 10 cents per hour—for each 
working hour. In excess of 70 percent of the 


workers in this industry are so covered, as a 
result of collective bargaining, the trng 
benefits were accepted and considered 
FFC 
lieu of wage increases. 

The States—eight—have recently added 
fringe benefits to their prevailing wage laws. 
In certain areas employers contribute 25 or 
35 cents per hour to these health and wel- 
fare funds. The industry has accepted this 
type of contribution as a bargaining factor 
in wage disputes. 

These costs are figured by the employer in 
bidding for projects. It is a significant fig- 
ure in dollars and cents to be calculated in 
the employment costs under the contract, 
Contributions by the employer to health, 
welfare, pension, apprenticeship, and train- 
ing plans have increased steadily because of 
the modern trend in labor's thinking to seek 


security for the worker's family unit and his 
old age. Therefore, these costs should be 
recognized and established by law as an in- 
tegral part of a basic figure in determination 
of the prevailing wage rate. 

MANMADE LAWS CANNOT DENY RIGHTS 

Mr. Chairman, the Constitution of the 
United States was written by our forefath- 
ers at Philadelphia after a series of con- 
ferences lasting 9 years—from 1780 to 1789. 
Although the Negro was considered a chat- 
tel, there was not one word in the Constitu- 
tion denying him as being a member of the 
human race. 

Later, Lincoln's Emanciption Proclama- 
tion and subsequent articles adopted 
through procedures established his status 
in society as a freeman and, consequently, 
restored to him the so-called inalienable 
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rights that all statesmen past and present 
80 boastfully and with forensic splendor rep- 
resent as God-given rights to God-fearing 
human beings. These rights are inherent to 
the members of the human race and could 
not be denied by statutory law. 

Manmade laws cannot negate, deny or 
disregard these rights. 

The United States exemplifies in its his- 
torical role as the most powerful freedom- 
loving nation of the world the dream of every 
other nation of freemen whose ambition is 
to perfect a government similar to our own. 
And, yet, the issue before us today disturbs 
the minds of men of the world as to the true 
meaning of our democracy. The loyalty of 
the American Negro belongs to no other flag. 
His lineage can be traced to no other na- 
tion. He was a captured human being. Yet, 
100 years after his emancipation through- 
out the land he is denied the rights of cit- 
izenship and the opportunities of education, 
employment, and social status enjoyed by 
his fellow Americans, We can no longer tol- 
erate this condition. We must act now. 
We must implement the law to carry out 
this purpose, It is a mandate that we can- 
not deny, if we love our country, our fellow 
man and the historical tradition of respecting 
the God-given belief in the inalienable rights 
of man and of nations. To preserve these 
rights, millions of Americans and men of 
our allies have died—and billions of dollars 
have been spent in the defense of these con- 
cepts of freedom and peace. 

A good law is that law enacted for a certain 
intention and specific purpose for the pro- 
mulgation of the public interest. 

In its purpose it can be regulatory, reme- 
dial, or principled in terms for the common 


Its sociological value must be reflected in 


its effect upon the masses in serving their, 


needs and increasing their responsibilities 
to society. 

H.R. 7152 would meet these fundamental 
requirements and contribute much to the 
advancement of our social well-being and 
economic strength. 

Mr. Chairman, provision VI is the strong 
core of this bill. There is no question about 
it, The arguments against it are based on 
the question of the abuse of power as against 
the determination that men must abide by 
the law. I would rather that we would not 
need this provision in the bill, but where 
you have to have drastic action to enforce 
the rights and liberties of men, then you 
must have this type of instrumentation in 
a bill that will bring about the desired result. 

In my questioning of the Attorney General 
on the various provisions in the bill we came 
upon a discussion of this provision: 

“Mr. LIBONATI. Of course, on the other 
hand you said that sound discretion would 
control any activity on your part to deter- 
mine the values of destroying the whole com- 
munity school system where they had in- 
tegrated, and one unit had not. So that is 
within your power to make that determina- 
tion, 

“Attorney General KENNEDY. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Lrsonati. And certainly in the public 
interest, no one need give you guidance on 
that, because you are a man of integrity 
and understand the responsibilities of your 
position.” 

Then below on page 2758, serial 4, part IV, 
October 15-16, 1963, commenting on the 
question of the Federal assistance programs: 

“Mr. Lrsonatr. On the question of the Fed- 
eral assistance programs, I think there again 
will come into play the sense of discretion 
of the enforcement officer as the Attorney 
General, who makes the determination, es- 
pecially affecting matters where prejudice 
may result from the fact that labor unions 
won't cooperate and further problems will 
be presented to Government in that no gen- 
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eral contractor will bid being confronted 
with problems with labor that he has no 
control over in activating his contract,” 

This section VI of the bill is the enforce- 
ment section to eliminate all the prejudices 
practiced against the Negro in the labor mar- 
ket, in the schools, on questions of relief 
and other questions. Now, you can dilly- 
dally all you want to with the questions of 
reasonableness of this provision or question 
the wide powers of discretion of the officer 
who has been given the authority to enforce 
it or the honesty of purpose of the bureau 
that has control of it, but you have to rely 
on the sound reason and the analytical evi- 
dentiary facts developed by the authority; 
certainly the sensible decision would be not 
to disturb a whole community over the ques- 
tion of a departure by a minor unit of that 
community as indicated by the answer of At- 
torney General Robert Kennedy as above 
quoted. This provision is a n ad- 
junct to this bill if you are going to write 
any purposeful bill at all. The conditions 
complained of do not affect only a section or 
part of this country. These practices are 
general throughout the United States. Our 
southern brethren here are carrying the 
brunt of criticism, but you and I know that 
some of these practices, especially in labor 
and in other situations, such as schools and 
so forth, are also a problem in the North, 
and if you are in any way honest with your- 
selves, you will either vote this bill for the 
purposes intended, or you will abandon it. 
You have here in this provision real power 
for enforcement, and provision VI does it. 
You can leave it or take it. If you are honest 
with the people you are trying to help, if you 
have the integrity within yourselves to deter- 
mine that in this effort you are going to do 
a job at the legislative level that will bring 
out a bill that will give these people basic 
confidence in what you believe is to be ac- 
complished and so stop their criticism of 
this legislative body which represents their 
only hope—then do not let them feel that 
we are only making empty gestures. This is 
a strong bill and this is the strongest provi- 
sion in the bill, and you must vote for this 
provision if you vote for any bill to meet the 
age-old problems at hand affecting loyal and 
patriotic Americans—crying and pleading for 
equality and public acceptance. 

TITLE VII) EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 

Mr. Chairman, title VII: Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity treats with one of the 
most widespread forms of discrimination 
against the Negro race—a racial discrimina- 
tion at all levels of employment, professional 
or otherwise. This one factor in human 
relations not only results in destroying 
economic advancement but in utter 
desperation weakens the character and con- 
tributes to the many social ills that beset 
many of the individuals of the race. A bar 
to employment regardless of the qualifica- 
tion of the individual whether professional, 
technical, or mental nullifies the spirit of 
hope in humans and stifles ambition and 
reason. 

The provisions of the bill are worthless 
of further pursuit toward realization if the 
individual whether student or artisan knows 
that employment opportunities are nil. The 
right to vote, to be served one's needs in 
public places including accommodations, de- 
segregation of public education, receiving 
community relations service, and the Fed- 
eral assisted program lever of forcing con- 
formance mean nothing to a person who 
has no job and consequently no money. We 
have only to be reminded in the words of 
the greatest humanitarian of our time, 
President Delano Roosevelt, that every man 
who is qualified and wants to work should 
have a job in accordance with his talenta. 
The Negro is at best relegated to menial and 
unskilled employment and even then punc- 
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tuated by layoffs and rewarded in low wages. 
All over America this indictment stands, 
And, further, the Negro is the last hired and 
the first fired, Promotional practices relegate 
the Negro to bottom levels. 

Financial, institutions, advertising agen- 
cies, insurance companies, trade associations, 
management firms, and publication com- 
panies employing young prospects are the 
chief offenders, 

Department of Labor statistics prove that 
there are three times as many heads of fam- 
ilies unemployed among the nonwhites in 
comparison to the whites. Further non- 
whites represent 11 percent of the total work- 
ing force yet, 25 percent of these workers 
have been unemployed for the long period 
of 26 weeks and increasing progressively at 
this period. 


Nonemployment rate 
[Percent higher than white] 


It must be remembered that the nonwhites 
are employed at lower salaries and less desir- 
able jobs. Seventeen percent of nonwhites 
have white collar jobs compared to 47 per- 
cent of the whites. Fourteen percent of non- 
whites in total employment are unskilled 
labor—in urban areas—compared to 4 percent 
for the white. 

Secretary of Labor, Mr. Wirtz, stated that 
Negroes comprise 90 percent of the nonwhite 
population and receive the brunt of discrimi- 
nation. Of all professional engineers—non- 
whites—equal one-half of 1 percent—no more 
than 3 percent—males—employed in each of 
the 19 standard professional occupations 
surveyed, for example, accountants, archi- 
tects, chemists, farm assistants, and lawyers. 
In 1960 there were 250 professional male 
Negro architects; the largest number in any 
of the 19 professions were doctors—4,500. 

Also we must consider that for many 
skilled jobs there is a dearth of qualified 
nonwhite applicants due to the patterns of 
discrimination practiced that discourage 
Negroes from registering in preparatory 
courses in a field that excludes members of 
their race. 

Even if this discrimination should be 
ceased, it would take a generation to rectify 
the damage in the curtailment of these tal- 
ents through economic And cultural depriva- 
tion perpetrated against the Negro. To per- 
mit a continuance of these practices of dis- 
crimination is to destroy the ambitions of a 
ruce of Americans and stunt our economy. 

Title VII, section 701(b), states that the 
provisions are n “to remove obstruc- 
tions to the free flow of commerce among the 
States and with forelgn nations” and to “in- 
sure the complete and free enjoyment by all 
persons of the rights, privileges, and immu- 
nities secured and protected by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Title VIT is sim- 
ply supported by Congress power to regulate 
commerce among the States and with foreign 
nations—article 1, section 8, clause 3. 

Title VII covers employers engaged in in- 
dustries affecting commerce—interstate, and 
foreign commerce and commerce within the 
District of Columbia and the possessions. 

The title also applies to employment agen- 
cies procuring employees for employers and 
—_ organizations engaged in such indus- 

es. 

Unlawful employment practices: Title vir 
provides that it is an unlawful employment 
practice to discriminate on account of race, 
color, religion, sex, or national origin in con- 
nection with employment, referral for em- 


The industries affecting interstate com- 
merce are covered if employing 100 persons 
or more during the first year after the effec- 
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tive date of this act are considered employers 
and after the second year of the act having 
75 employees or more are considered em- 
ployers; and third year 50 employees, and 
after fourth year 25 employees. 

Labor organizations are under the same 
regulations with the added requisite that 
having 25 or more after the third year 
qualify. 

The provision exempts governmental bod- 
jes, bona fide membership clubs, religious 
organizations, and situations in which reli- 
gion or national origin is a bona fide occu- 
pational qualification, reasonably necessary 
to normal business operation—sections 702 
(b)(c), 704(e), 

The Commission consists of five members 
appointed for staggered 5-year terms ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate created to administer 
the law. No more than three from the same 
political party—section 706a. The Commis- 
sion would be empowered to recelve and in- 
vestigate charges of discrimination and to 
attempt through conciliation and persuasion 
to settle disputes involving such charges— 
section 707. The Commission has no pow- 
ers of enforcement of its orders. This is the 
court's prerogative, The 29 States and Puer- 
to Rico has some legislation designed to 
effect equal employment opportunity in pri- 
vate employment. Experience in this field 
through State and its local commissions 
indicate that a great deal can be accom- 
plished in achieving fair employment oppor- 
tunities through sagacious and earnest 
persuasion, meditation, and conciliation. 

Enforcement; In the case of refusal to 
comply, the Commission may seek relief in 
the Federal district court—section 707(b). 
If Commission does not act, the aggrieved 
party can secure permission from one of the 
Commissioners to file a civil suit himself to 
obtain relief—section 707(c). Thus a trial 
will be held. It would include injunctions 
against future violations and orders of rein- 
statement and, in some cases, payment of 
back pay in court—section 707(e). 

No suit can be filed in complaint has not 
been filed with the Commission within 6 
months of its occurrence—section 707(d). 

Utilization of State and local commissions 
are preserved in title VII and present State 
laws are effective except where there is a con- 
flict with Federal laws. Further, where 
State operations are effective, the Commis- 
sion will seek agreements with the State 
agency and refrain from prosecuting such 
cases. The Commission is authorized to use 
the employees of the State and local agen- 
cies in carrying out its duties, with proper 
reimbursement. This cooperation is highly 
desirable. 

The effective date of the act in order to 
allow the employers, employment agencies, 
and labor organizations to perfect their 
policies and procedures is set at 1 year after 
its enactment. 

Investigations: Powers granted to investi- 
gate, issue subpenas, require keeping of 
records of employment and factual data 
descriptive of employees pertinent to de- 
terminations of whether unlawful employ- 
ment practices have been committed—sec- 
tions 709-710. 

Presidential action: The President is 
vested with the power to act in discrim- 
inatory practices in employment in the Fed- 
eral services and in contractual relations 
between the Federal Government and busi- 
ness concerns and contractors on Federal 
projects and so forth. 

The President is directed to hold confer- 
ences with Government representatives and 
representatives of groups affected by this 
legislation so that plans can be made for 
the fair and effective administration of this 
act—section 719 (c). 

A review prepared by the Department of 
Justice of the present State and local legis- 
lation sets out the following data: 
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“Legislation passed in 1963 has altered 
somewhat the situation set forth in the Li- 
brary of Congress memorandum. 

“Iowa, formerly a State with a hortatory 
nondiscrimination law, now has a manda- 
tory provision enforcible by criminal sanc- 
tions (Laws of Iowa, 1963, ch. 330). 

“Vermont, a State with no previous non- 
discrimination statute, now has a manda- 
tory law, enforcible by fine for willful viola- 
tions (Laws of Vermont, 1963, No, 196). 

“We are informed by the Department of 
Labor that Indiana, a State with mandatory 
provisions only for public contracts, now 
has a generally applicable mandatory statute, 
and that Hawail, a State which formerly had 
no law, now has a generally applicable man- 
Catory law. 

“A revised summary, taking into account 
these changes, show that 25 States and 
Puerto Rico have mandatory provisions ap- 
plicable to private employment generally. 
(Of course, there are varying exemptions un- 
der these statutes.) These States are Alaska, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Washington, Wisconsin. 

“Two States, Arizona and Nebraska, have 
mandatory provisions relating to employ- 
ment on certain public contracts. 

“One State, Nevada, has mandatory pro- 
visions for employment on public contracts 
and hortatory provisions for other private 
employment. 

“One State, West Virginia, has only hor- 
tatory provisions. 

“Thus, In all, 29 States have some legisla- 
tion designed to effect equal employment 
opportunity in private employment.” 

LAW ENFORCEMENT IN THE FIELD OF CIVIL 

RIGHTS 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 7152 incorporates into 
the law of our land provisions of a drastic 
nature that call for direct and summary law 
enforcement in the field of civil rights. The 
appeal for fairplay in the questions affecting 
the Negroes’ rights is being denied the right 
to vote, to service in public accommodations, 


to the protection under constitutional rights. 


in education; the discrimination suffered in 
federally assisted programs and at all levels 
of employment have long since failed to 
bring about the needed and desired change. 
Prayers alone did not serve the purpose 
although many religious groups have taken 
the lead in sponsoring reforms toward that 


bill will deter the corporations, agencies, and 
individuals who are the chief obstructi 

from their longtime illegal and widespread 
practices of discrimination. 

The bill also provides for corrective en- 
actments affecting labor unions’ programs 
that are inimical and prejudicial to Negro 
employment and job training. 

The enforcement provision if properly ac- 
tivated can bring about a practical solution 
of many of the basic problems confronting 
the Negro due to unfair that vic- 
timize him in everyday life and activities. 

The Commission can enforce its findings 
through the Federal district courts. 
Although the bill in its entirety is not an 
answer to the that beset the Negro 
race—its ultimate purpose can be realized— 
namely, to create a better atmosphere for 
the Negro in the enjoyment of his rights and 
privileges as an American citizen—and pro- 
tect him from the proselytizing vultures of 
society that scorn them as members of our 
free society. 

The community relations service, if prop- 
erly administered, can alleviate the many 
problems and help in their solution. 

No matter how humble one’s social caste 
as in all other races facing poverty condi- 
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tions, encouragement through public ac- 
ceptance will fortify one to meet any social 
or cultural situation that one may experience. 
The importance of the Negro’s relation to the 
community life is the difference between be- 
ing ostracized or becoming an integral part 
of its civic and spiritual life. 

No one should deny Negro participation in 
the affairs of the community. He is an in- 
tegral part of the community and can render 
fine contributions to its operation for the 
good of the community, 

A strong bill shows a determined and last- 
ing effect on these specific purposes. And in 
this instance it is of the greatest importance 
to all of our society, This effort to purge a 
great series of wrongs our fellow 
Americans must not fail. It will give impetus 
t our economy and raise human beings to 
their rightful level and standards of Ameri- 
can life. 

God's will demands that this be done for 
the preservation and unity of our Nation. 
Our leadership of the liberty-loving nations 
of the world would be secure in that this 
total effort incorporated into law by its high- 
est legislative body proves that our Nation 
practices for itself what it preaches for free- 
men of other nations to follow. 

We shall merit, in the success of this pro- 
gram, the plaudits and blessings of all God- 
fearing freemen and turn back the pages of 
our history 100 years—accomplishing that 
which would have been accomplished if our 
martyred President Abraham Lincoln had 
lived. 

Mr. Speaker, the tax cut plan formulated 
at the suggestion and exhortation of our de- 
ceased President John Kennedy and pres- 
sured into enactment by President Johnson 
as a simple and direct way of stimulating 
the economy and increasing the potential of 
employment for the 5% million unemployed 
by putting more funds at the disposal of the 
millions of consumer spenders thus giving 
the purchasing public who keep the dollars 
circulating from merchant to banker for de- 
posit to manufacturer—loans for production 
of goods—to merchants’ sales shelves, et 
cetera, to the consumer public and so the 
cycle continues for a prosperous business 
economy. 

Thus the Government will collect more in- 
come and excise taxes to meet the expenses 
of Government estimated in 1964 as $5 billion 
although the late President Kennedy's pro- 
posals in January 1963 have been changed in 
some instances—by reducing some rates less 
than he had suggested and “watered down” 
the raising of revenues as suggested in the 
reform measure. Still the administration 
predicts that by 1967 the tax cuts will help 
balance the Federal budget—yielding higher 
revenues in public spending at lower rates. 

Presidents Kennedy and Johnson used 
every method of aproach to stir up public 
support behind this legislation. The politi- 
cal pressures were primarily alleged to have 
been used in measurable quality in the Sen- 
ate. The lightning flash by President John- 
son in presenting a 1965 budget at one-half 
the estimated deficit of the 1964 budget 
placed the conservatives on the defensive, 
and won their approval and confidence that 
the President's pledge would be carried out 
to reduce Federal expenditures. The House 
principle thus was substantiated by Presi- 
dential action in exerting a restraint in Fed- 
eral spending. The signal changes were: 

1. The taxation of capital gains in the 
House version of the bill was deleted by the 
Senate. The House version would have cost 
the Treasury $230 million income annually. 

2. The stringest House provision for allow- 
ing exclusion of sick pay from capital in- 
come was slightly changed and liberalized by 
the Senate and agreed to by the conferees. 

3. Deleted Senate provision of allowing tax 
deductions for political contributions up to 
$50 per individual and $100 for a married cou- 
ple filing a joint return. 
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4. Estimated Senate provision to extend 
benefits of the head of a household to other 
persons who are not now 

5. Also removed Senate provision for tax 
subsidies to companies that install air and 
water pollution equipment, 

6. Struck out provision—Senate—allowing 
disabled persons costs of commuting to work. 
Also giving $600 to those too disalbed to work. 

7. Sustained deductibility of State and 
local gasoline taxes, Disallowed deduction 
on drivers’ licenses, taxes on autos, alcoholic 
beverages, tobacco, and selective excise taxes. 

8. Also adopted Senate’s liberal provisions 
for deductibility of child care cost by working 
wives. 

Ninth. Adopted the House provision ex- 
tending from 5 years to an indefinite period 
the time during which taxpayers may carry 
forward their capital losses. 

Tenth. The various structural reforms 
adopted both to close loopholes in the law 
and also liberalize other areas where hard- 
ships result. 

Eleventh. The open loophole plugged was 
the elimination of the 4-percent dividend 
tax credit while doubling the dividend ex- 
clusion to $100 for an individual and $200 
for a married couple filing a joint return. 

Twelfth. An important hardship allevia- 
tion corrected will permit low-income indi- 
viduals to take standard deduction above the 
10-percent maximum. The provision will 
remove about 144 million persons from the 
tax roll. 

Thirteenth. Also companies will be allowed 
to claim depreciation deductions for the full 
cost of new equipment even though 7 per- 
cent of the cost is subsidized by the Govern- 
ment. 

Fourteenth. The rules were tightened for 
computing oil and gas deletion allowances. 
Tax benefits were also restricted for corpo- 
ration executives who receive stock options. 

Fifteenth. The wage earner on the average 
will receive a 19- to 20-percent tax cut under 
the bill. The withholding tax will be re- 
duced from 18 to 14 percent bringing an in- 
crease of $800 million a month in take-home 
pay. 

These cuts are being relied upon that af- 
fect individuals and corporations to stimu- 
late the economy by consumer spending and 
business investment creating jobs and pre- 
23 a recesslon— without inflation, which 

the Congress must guard 2 brae 8 
down the future appropriations in 
eral 

Individual tax rates will be reduced trom 
the present range of 20 to 91 percent to a 
lower range of 16 to 77 percent on 1964 in- 
come and 14 to 70 percent on 1965 income. 

These rates will not affect tax returns now 
being filed on the 1963 income. 

Thus the rates for an individual average 
taxpayer for 1965 will be 20 percent reduc- 
tion, Although structural reforms will raise 
more revenues than are lost, the effect at 
most will be 1 or 19 percent remaining as a 
tax reduction. 

Corporation rates are reduced from 52 to 50 
percent in 1964 income and 48 percent in 
1965. A sharper reduction is set for those 
ee earning less than $25,000 per 


Poke’ nik ok: kek’ E Will AA 
1964 as follows: Considering tax reductions 
and structural changes a tax reduction 
amounts to $11,480 million, with the great- 
est amount in 1964. 

Individuals amount estimate $9,120 mil- 
lion of the reduction and corporations $2,360 
million. 

Although the House version of the bill 
provided for more revenue thus cost- 
ing the Treasury about $11.2 billion and the 
2 bill as passed—amended—$11.9 bil- 

on 

The bill, at least at present predictions, is 
considered the answer to relieving the prob- 
lems of unemployment in the future—1967— 
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and create more or maintain physically the 
prosperity of the present economy in excess 
of $600 billion, It is expected that this bill 
will in effect add some $30 billion to our 
economy in 1964-65—and thus in a statistical 
projection insure a balance of our economy. 
RULEMAKING OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Mr. Chairman, ordinarily the Congress does 
not interfere with the rulemaking proce- 
dures of Federal agencies if formulated to set 
up the operative conduct of its business both 
as to hearings and basic programs to protect 
and promulgate the public interest, 

HR. 8316 seeks to clarify the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 by reserving to the Con- 
gress the power to deal with the regulations 
relating to the length or frequency of broad- 
cast advertisements. There can be no ques- 
tion that the Congress must reserve to itself 
such powers that inherently cannot be dele- 
gated by the Congress to any other body or 
agency only within the jurisdiction of its 
legislating basic controls or rules that lie 
only within the jurisdiction of its legislative 
prerogatives. 

The determination by rules of the FCC 
affecting the length or frequency of broad- 
cast advertising arrogates to this body con- 
trol over the very lifeblood of the industry— 
its revenue. Certainly it was never intended 
that the Congress abandon its legislative 
jurisdiction over the industry on a level of 
regulatory control of such magnitude as sug- 
gested by the whims and caprices of an 

that owes its very existence to the 
Congress itself. 

This bill reiterates the principle that the 
Congress reserves unto itself jurisdiction to 
regulate the length or frequency of broad- 
casting commercials. It would be unreason- 
able to vest in an agency of Government (or 
other body) such broad powers of authority 
in making regulatory rules so as to transfer 
to itself those legislative powers that even 
ee eee cannot by law delegate to the 

It is maintained by the opponents of the 
legislation that its passage would curb needed 
powers of the Commission that are necessary 
if regulation of the industry is to serve the 
public interest. Further that although there 
is no question that the has the 
power to delineate the applicable policies es- 
tablished by the yet the Com- 
mission in reality, in order to serve the public 
interest already has the power to prescribe 
these standards. Thus the Commission in 
adopting the rule asserts that the delegation 
of power by the Congress in the 1934 act was 
in reality conferring control over the reve- 
nues even though determined by the industry 
itself under its right to enjoy the privileges 
of our free enterprise system. 

The industry itself regulates the revenue- 
producing income to maintain its operative 
costs. Different types of operating stations 
are subject to different conditions as to the 
time-hour periods and weekday preferences 
that are revenue producing, 

The FCC is seeking to take upon itself 
a terrific responsibility in a field that at best 
would result in futile, empty, and pointless 
gestures irritating to its membership—im- 
practical setups of rate structure for adver- 
tising (which they have not the power to 
establish) charges, thus creating chaos in the 
industry. 

If the purpose of the Government is to 
take over the broadcasting industry then this 
usurpation of control over its business rela- 
tionship with its patrons and customers is a 
sure method of accomplishing it by policing 
its existence for a takeover. The National 
Association of Broadcasters radio and televi- 
sion codes proposed by the Commission for 
adoption has alerted the Committee on Inter- 
state and Commerce to its important 
responsibility to the public interest as well 
as a strong determination to preclude an 
agency of Government regulatory in nature 
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arrogating to itself the right to legislate. Its 
powers under the strict interpretation of its 
mandate—act of 1934—-given by the Congress 
for regulatory purposes must not be changed 
by Commission just to change the specific in- 
tention of a congressional act. The commit- 
tee has done the people of the Nation a great 
service in being adamant on this important 
question. It has also saved the Congress and 
the industry the greatest headache of the 
age in protecting the public interest in 
time—to say nothing of protecting free enter- 
prise. Regulation of a business does not 
mean Government participation and inter- 
ference in the mana t, control, and 
conduct of its competitive nature in ac- 
cordance with the customs and practices of 
the trade. The FCC has enough troubles now 
without seeking new avenues of controversy. 
It should be proud of its honest record in its 
specialized field of endeavor—to protect the 
industry against autocratic power of politics, 
the organs of dissemination of information, 
and without the tycoons of the broadcast- 
ing industry itself—all for the protection of 
the public industry and the health of the 
industry. Let us not forget that there are 
many stations that are operating throughout 
the Nation that are conducted free of adver- 
tising—fine programs, educational and 
musical—but with few viewers in compari- 
son to the commercially supported stations, 

Further the commercially supported sta- 
tions present football, basketball, baseball, 
and so forth, even golf and tennis matches— 
world series and Olympics as well as wres- 
tling and boxing contests—without fmancial 
commercial support these presentments 
would be impossible. à 

The advertising programs are not only 
interesting that strengthen the economy 
with sales of gigantic proportions—giving 
thousands employment and setting up a fine 
market for serviceable articles for human 
use and consumption—to say nothing of 
household, autos, radio and television sets, 
and other innumerable concoctions—medical 
and otherwise—for human consumption. 
Food, cigars, and staple articles are to be 
seen to attract business. 

All one has to do to escape the advertising 
media is to shut off the set. The public 
exerts a strong corrective pressure if over- 
advertising becomes a nuisance by closing 
off the market appeal felt by the 
of the program. The sampling of the public 
interest in programs is determined through 
advertising agencies by spot checking the 
viewing audience. The artist professions 
would be sadly affected by FCC interference 
at the advertising level. These matters re- 
flect the public interest. Advertising is a 
stimulant to sales of genuine products. Loy 
ulation of fraudulent advertising can 
dealt with by other agencies of eee 
to protect the public. A favorable vote for 
this legislation is a protection of the public 
interest in the freedom of an industry to 
conduct its honest business without Goy- 
ernment interference. 

PROBLEMS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. Chairman, there is no question that 
the requests submitted by the District were 
in line with the cost of the many services 
rendered the public through its agencies. A 
thorough study of the requests were con- 
sidered by the committee. The treatment 
accorded the requests was in conformity with 
the economic values involved. 

The budget estimates amounted to $357,- 
702,300 including an amendment of $1,850,- 
300. The appropriations recommended in 
this bill totaled $338,205,200, a reduction of 
$19,497,100 in the budget requests—but an 
increase of $25,089,538 over the fiscal figure 
in 1964. 

The Federal contribution amounts to $40,- 
720,000—$37,500,000 to the general fund 
same as 1964—$2,047,000 to water fund, and 
$1,173,000 to the sanitary sewage fund. 
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‘These last two allowances represent in- 
creases of $123,000 and $229,000, respectively, 
above the 1964 appropriations—the amounts 
are based on actual services to the Federal 
buildings and installations in the area. 

The committee also approved $20 million 
as a Federal loan for partial financing of the 
capital outlay portion of the budget. Also 
the amount of some $1,400,000 for the high- 
way fund and $5 million for the sanitary sew- 
age works fund—thus totaling $26,400,000. 
The loan appropriation is $7,100,000 above 
that of 1964—and $12 million above the 
budget estimate. There are adequate bal- 
ances in the present authorization to meet 
this increase. 

The District is confronted with many prob- 
lems that have been disregarded over the 
years. because of the refusal of Congress to 
take a realistic view of the growth of the 
city and incident thereto, an increase in the 
demands of the services to be rendered to its 
growing population. Further, the tremen- 
dous increase in the erection of Federal 
structures and installations that increased 
the costs of services furnished by the Dis- 
trict to these properties that were not prop- 
erly considered in the light of adequate reim- 
bursement to the District, 

The District Commissioners have, under 
the most trying conditions, endeavored to 
carry out the responsibilities of their office, 
An increase in taxes was necessary—gasoline 
increase of 1 cent per gallon estimated to 
raise $2 million for highway purposes—real 
estate taxes and other proposals to raise ac- 
cumulative funds to meet the deficits. 

The employees numbering 28,432 were in- 
creased by 750—although 11,021 were re- 
quested. 

The severe crime problems, the school pop- 
ulation, and welfare increases resulting in 
mounting costs—also the important factor 
of the general fund financing because of high 
current operating expenses. The committee 
recommended an appropriation of $18,677,- 
000 for these expenses—iin increase of $794,- 
122 over 1964—yet $734,000 below budget re- 
quest. 

The Executive Office appropriation of $523,- 
000—a decrease of $569,400 from 1964. The 
Department of General Administration re- 
ceives $8,002,000—increase of $443,627 over 
1964—decreases were as follows: 

Regulatory and miscellaneous agencies— 
about $169,000 budget request to $2,497,000 
appropriation 1965. 

The library appropriation $3,816,000, for 
1965—increase of $337,605 over 1964. In- 
crease for new books $92,000 et cetera. 

Department of buildings and grounds ap- 
propriated $3,016,000—1965 reduction of 
$225,000. 

Public Safety—appropriated $69,841,000 
increase of $3,069,340 over 1964. 

Office of Corporation Counsel—$1,155,000— 
1965 increase of $89,477 over 1964. 

Fire department 1965—$15,692,600—$330,- 
070 over 1964. 

Office of Civil Defense—$129,000—1965 
courts—87,228,000 increase of $456,537—1964. 

Department of Correction, $8,995,000 in- 
crease $591,093—1964. 

Education—$67,910,000 Increase of $4,049,- 
407—1964—less $697,000 requested. A total 
of 234 new teachers provided for, 268 were 
requested. 

Parks and recreation, 64.168, 000 —- increase 
of $509,995—1964. 

Health and welfare, $74,833,000—increase 
of $4,206,952—1964, Includes public health 
activities, $48,246,000; an increase of $1,336,- 
464—1964—and the Department of Welfare— 
$25,865,000—increase $2,746,645—1964. 

Highway and traffic, $13,573,000—increase 
of $1,165,016 over 1964. 

Sanitary engineering, $21,750,000 appro- 
priated. 

Metropolitan police, $283,000; expenses in- 
cident to inaugural of 1966—repayment of 
loans and interest, $5,364,000. 
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Capital outlay projects, $55,887,000—in- 
crease of $9,350,500—1964. 

The committee has endeavored to meet its 
obligations in making fiscal determinations 
in accordance with the important expansion 
needs to carry out the purposes of District 
government. The enormous sums needed and 
demanded by the District Commissioners for 
expansion of the school system both in per- 
sonnel and buildings—the welfare for the un- 
fortunate on relief and the many critical 
needs of the majority of the cities in the 
United States are self-evident. At least a 
new attitude has evinced itself in the com- 
mittee deliberations. The results are at least 
exemplary of a new look at the problems of 
the city we love, our Capital of the United 
States. We must make further progress in 
the near future toward remedying the prob- 
lems that confront the five Commissioners 
who have labored in this beautiful city. 

TO INCREASE VOLUNTEERS OF THE PEACE CORPS 


Mr. Chairman, HR. 9666 is the authoriza- 
tion of $115 million to finance the increase 
in the number of volunteers from 10,500 to 
14,000. To meet these financial obligations 
the committee recommended the increase— 
the appropriation for 1964 was $95,963,971. 

The accomplishments of the Peace Corps 
since its inception—March 1, 1961—have 
astounded even those who as sponsors ex- 
pected only a long-range contribution to the 
development of the present 46 countries 
overseas being serviced by the 6,976 volun- 
teers and trainees. The successful efforts 
of these emissaries—primarily made up of 
engineers and teachers—to teach and help 
the common people meet their problems of 
everyday life at the local level. 

In appreciative numbers these college- 
trained persons are now operating at their 
respective tasks in Africa—among 17 na- 
tions, 2,257 in number—the Far East—4 na- 
tions and 2 provinces—1,187; Near East- 
south Asia—8 nations, 825; and Latin 
America 17 nations—2,707; a total of 46 
countries with 458 in —a total of 
6,518 emissaries functioning making a grand 
total of 6,976. 

Their assignments are varied as follows: 
428 in agricultural extension, 1,218 rural 
and 324 in urban community action. In the 
field of education including elementary, 615; 
secondary, 2,086; university, 309; adult, 7; 
vocational, 141; physical, 168, totaling 3,386. 
Other categories include health, 529; multi- 
purpose, 63; and public works, 165. There 
are also in training in these various employ- 
ments 878 individuals making a grand total 
of 6,991 of whom 4,280 are men and 2,711 
women, 

The Nation's recipient of these services 
have indicated a high sense of appreciation 
and with few exceptions have requested a 
substantial larger number of yolunteers to 
be given assignments to them. 

In the 3 years that the Peace Corps has 
functioned it has demonstrated its need and 
its contribution to the peace and economi- 
cal progress of all the nations that were for- 
tunate to receive the services of their skilled 
talents, 

Although many brilliant leaders both in 
its professional and educational ranks have 
made possible its exemplary record—there is 


one person who has lived its very existence. 


at every level of its climb to universal ac- 
ceptance as a worthwhile project—he forded 
the stream of political pressures that result 
from any new programing needing appro- 
priated public moneys. 

Further he sold his dream of its success 
to the Congress. He spelled out the adven- 
ture of a lifetime to the spirited youth of 
our colleges whose pioneeric spirit permeates 
every effort of the Peace Corps programs. 
He made good on every promise that he made 
to the Congress; first, that the behavior 
overseas would be exemplary; that the vol- 
unteers would live at normal levels in their 
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new habitat; that the emissaries would work 
with the natives and fit in with the life 
of the community; that in every way their 
work and travel would be comparative to 
the United States in an austere manner. He 
has earned the respect and commendation 
of every American, His confidence in the 
salutory effects of the program has been 
realized as far as the contributions made by 
the volunteers to the betterment of local 
conditions both in educational, farm, and en- 
gineering accomplishments. These messen- 
gers of good will have had a tremendous im- 
pact upon the nationals that they have 
served so well. As to the question of their 
impact upon the peace—3 years is a short 
time to determine what effect their activi- 
ties will have upon that score. But we can 
at least feel that the improvement of local 
conditions in living will in the end have a 
total effect upon the community, and by 
example influence the several communities 
creating a unified effort to raise the stand- 
ards of living. Men will fight to keep their 
national identity and protect their commu- 
nity when the enjoyment of the opportuni- 
ties of this life are theirs for the asking. 

Education and training in all fields—vyoca- 
tional or otherwise—builds up the economy 
and increases employment and results in 
prosperity of all the people. Tyranny does 
not thrive where the family tie is strong and 
men have opportunity to improve their lot 
in life and give opportunities to their chil- 
dren. 

We owe a great deal to the leadership ex- 
emplified by the Director of the Peace Corps 
Robert Sargent Shriver, Jr. He has operated 
the program with a view to strict economy 
and returned some in the use of appropri- 
ated funds set up for its purposes. I desire 
to reiterate what I stated on the Ist day 
of March 1961 as to the qualifications of 
Director Shriver—page 4969, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

“The Peace Corps is in good hands with 
Sargent Shriver, the former president of the 
board of education, city of Chicago, as its 
Director.” 

And further in March 1, 1962, CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recor, House, page A1572, in a dis- 
cussion of the Peace Corps on its first anni- 
versary: 

“The members of the Corps have quietly 
assumed, each in his or her individual ca- 
pacity, the responsibilities under a personal 
assignment—the efficiency of each operation 
has earned merited praise. 

“Director R. Sargent Shriver presented a 
review of the Peace Corps’ activity on the 
NBC-WRC television program, Saturday 
night, February 24. He stated, ‘They tell us 
that the Peace Corps is achieving a very 
important success at the local level in these 
foreign countries. Certainly, we in Washing- 
ton hope that itis. And we hope that many 
more Americans will volunteer.’ 

“The great humility of Director R. Sargent 
Shriver is reflected in this understatement, 
for the tremendous number of requests for 
more Corps assignments, by the host nations 
and others, is indicative of the great demana 
for their exceptional services.” 

LEVYING OF TAX—H.R. 8000 


Mr. Chairman, the purpose of H.R. 8000 is 
to levy a tax upon an American investor or 
purchaser of a foreign stock or bond, only 
if his or her purchases are made from a for- 
eigner, The tax will reduce the outflow into 
these securities in a projected determina- 
tion—first half of 1963—of from $114 million 
to $1% million; during the last 6 months 
of 1963 a savings of $1.8 billion. 

The tax was proposed because of the 
critical results suffered in the purchases by 
Americans in the first half of 1963 of nearly 
$2 billion—practically doubling the rate of 
1962 and tripling the rate of investment in 
1961. Thus our international payments 
became a critical problem in an endeavor 
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to balance our international payments and 


rate is graduated from 2.75 
foreign bonds depending 


it in the market designated for such sale and 
escape the 15-percent charge on the value of 
agp tc peng If a purchase is made from 

a foreigner he is subject to the tax. One 
liable for the tax must file a quarterly in- 
terest—failure to do so results in a fine of 
$1,000 as well as a criminal ty for a 
willful failure to file—similar to violation im- 
posed in the case of tax returns. 

The following questions and answers are in 
conformity with the prescriptions of the bill: 

“Question. Can an American escape the 
tax by purchasing foreign securities outside 
the country? 

“Answer. No. The liability for tax is in- 
curred whether the purchase from a foreign - 
er is made within or outside the United 
2 Enforcement of this requirement will 

le to enforcement of income tax 
provisions applicable to Americans living 


8 Must information returns be 
filed by brokers? 

“Answer. Brokers will be required to re- 
port purchases by them on behalf of custom- 
ers who are liable for the tax. 

“Question. Are brokers required to with- 
hold the tax on the purchase of foreign 
securities? 

“Answer. No. The American purchaser 
must file a return and pay the tax. 

How does the seller establish 
that he is an American? 

“Answer. Certificate of American owner- 
ship forms have been supplied on which 
sellers certify that they are Americans, and 
purchasers from them are not subject to 
the tax. These forms must be filed with the 
seller's broker, and a single form can suffice 
for an entire brokerage account, 

“Question. Does the bill provide penalties 
for executing false certificates of American 
ownership? 

“Answer. The willful filing of false certifi- 
cates of American ownership is punishable 
by a fine of not more than $1,000, imprison- 
ment for not more than 1 year, or both. 

“Question. What is the effective date of 
the tax? 

“Answer. The tax applies to purchases of 
foreign securities made on or after July 19, 
1963. This effective date is necessary to 
avoid an acceleration of foreign borrowings 
during the period in which Congress is con- 
sidering the proposal, which might cause 
irreparable damage to our balance of pay- 
ments in the short term. In the case of 
purchase made on stock exchanges, August 
17, 1963, is the effective date. 

“Question. Why does the bill apply to out- 
standing as well as new issues? 

“Answer. Inclusion of outstanding issues 
within the bill’s coverage will achieve bal- 
ance-of-payments savings of as much as $500 
million annually and prevent substitution of 
untaxed o securities for taxed new 
issues. If the tax did not apply to both new 
and outstanding securities, it would be a 
relatively simple matter for foreigners to sell 
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issues which they now hold on a tax-free 
basis to Americans and use the proceeds to 
invest in new issues. 

“Question. Why does the tax apply to both 
stocks and bonds? 

“Answer. Stocks are an alternate means 
wpa ATTA pe LEE AT GE OT 
rowers and failure to include them might 
cost $500 to $600 million annually in out- 
flows. 

“Question. Does the tax apply to the pur- 
chase of all foreign debt obligations, regard- 
less of maturity? 

“Answer. The tax does not apply to pur- 
chases of obligations with less than 3 years 
remaining to maturity. These short-term 
obligations play an important role in financ- 
ing U.S. exports. 

“Question. Will the tax have a restrictive 
effect on U.S. exports? 

“Answer. The bill has been carefully drawn 
so as not to interfere with export financing, 
since an increase in exports is one of the 
best ways of reducing the deficit in the U.S. 
balance of payments. 

“Question. Does the tax apply to direct 
investments made by U.S. firms in foreign 

tions? 

“Answer. No tax is due if the American firm 
owns 10 percent or more of the stock, or the 
purchase brings ownership to 10 percent or 
more, of the foreign corporation since di- 
rect investment of this type implies active 
participation in the management of the for- 
eign corporation and is not concerned with 
interest-rate differentials. 

“Question. How does the bill affect bank 
loans? 

“Answer. Commercial bank loans are ex- 
cluded from tax if made by a bank in the 
ordinary course of its commercial paning 
the im- 


ing U.S. exports and the international busi- 
ness of American firms. 

“Question. What is being done to preyent 
use of the bank exclusion to avoid the tax 
on otherwise taxable borrowings? 

“Answer. Because of the possibility of 
abuse of the bank exclusion, the bill author- 
izes the collection of data on foreign bank 
lending to provide a basis for determining 
whether this exclusion should be continued 
and, if not, the way in which it should 
be modified. 

“Question. Does the tax apply to purchases 
of securities of less developed countries? 

“Answer. No. The bill excludes from tax 
purchases of governmental securities of less 
developed countries as well as securities of 
companies doing the bulk of their business 
in less developed countries. 

“Question. Does the tax apply to new is- 
sues of all developed countries? 

“Answer. The bill provides that the Presi- 
dent has authority to exempt new issues of 
a foreign country where he determines that 
application of the tax to the securities of 
that country imperils or threatens to imperil 
the stability of the international monetary 
system. In such a case, the United States 
would want to avoid disruption of the inter- 
national payments system since this could 
bring serious damage to our own economy 
as well as to other countries. Such action 
would be in accordance with the treaty 
obligation of the United States to the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund to help promote 
exchange stability. 

“Question. Is it expected that this au- 
thority will be exercised? 

“Answer. It is anticipated that new Cana- 
dian issues will be exempted from tax. 
This does not mean, however, that the U.S. 
balance-of-payments gains we sought will be 
sacrificed since the Canadians have under- 
taken not to borrow in the U.S, market 
amounts that would increase their interna- 
tional reserves. The exemption can be re- 
voked or limited if Canadian 
exceed amounts required to maintain their 
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international reserves and reach the ab- 
normally high levels of 1962 and early 1963. 

“Question. Does the tax apply to foreign 
companies controlled by Americans? 

“Answer. The bill excludes from tax for- 
eign corporations traded on U.S. stock ex- 
changes if the principal market is in the 
United States and more than 50 percent of 
the stock is owned by Americans. 

“Question. What is the expected revenue 
from the tax? 

“Answer. It is estimated that this bill will 
result in an annual revenue gain of up to 
$30 million in a full year of operation.” 

The passage of this legislation will con- 
tribute to the protection of our economy 
in that the reduction of investments (bonds 
and stocks) abroad will serve to prevent 
the depletion of our gold reserves and re- 
duce the outflow of our monetary deficits as 
a result of heavy foreign investments. 

PUBLIC LAND LAW REVIEW COMMISSION 


Mr. Chairman, the laudable purpose of 
H.R. 8070 establishing of a Public Land Law 
Review Commission to study laws and pro- 
cedures relating to the administration of 
the public lands of the United States to 
correlate the same with a view of proper 
revision to meet the current needs and 
future development of their uses for the 
American people in the public interest, is 
surely needed. A Commission alone can 
serve the purposes intended to accomplish 
these merited goals. No committee of the 
Congress could possibly amass and analyze 
the tremendous research material necessary 
to assimilate and codify the legislative spec- 
ificity under this public responsibility, 
Members chosen must be expert in their 
training in order to comprehend the proper 
revisions and other purposes included in 
H.R. 8070 provisions. 

The Commission consists of 19 members 
selected as follows: 

Three minority and majority Senate mem- 
bers of the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs appointed by the President of 
the Senate. A similar number as above 
appointed by the Speaker of the House. Six 
members appointed by the President of the 
United States—excludes those holding Fed- 
eral appointment within 1 year of consider- 
ation—also anyone holding an appointment 
or position with the executive branch of 
Government—time waiver not to exceed 
130 days of the previous 365-day period. 

The Chairman shall be elected by the 
18 members. Vacancies are filled in similar 
manner as respective appointments, One of 
the members appointed by the respective ap- 
pointing officer of the Congress shall be 
designated as a senior member. The organi- 
zation meeting will be called by these senior 
members. Ten members are considered a 
quorum to do business—a lesser number 
may conduct hearings. Only Members of the 
Congress shall serve without pay, but will 
receive reimbursement for travel and sub- 
sistence. Others receive $50 per diem when 
actually performing services—also reimburse- 
ment for travel and subsistence. Twenty- 
five additional members will be representa- 
tive of those interested in public lands. 

The Commission is given full powers to 
carry out its purposes—subpena of wit- 
nesses and documents—not to be served for 
hearing outside State of domicile—the mate- 
rial or testimony may be classified if pro- 
cured from undisclosed or secret sources. 
May secure material and evidenciary facts 
from employees of agencies, and so forth, to 
be held confidential, 

An appropriation of $4 million is au- 
thorized. 

The all inclusive definition of public lands, 
reservations—excluding Indian lands—lands 
permanently or temporarily withdrawn, re- 
served, or withheld from private appropria- 
tion and under public land laws 
including mining laws, outstanding interests 
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of the United States in lands patent, con- 
veyed in fee or otherwise, under the public 
land laws, national forests, and the surface 
and subsurface resources of all such laws, in- 
cluding the disposition, restriction, or dis- 
position of the mineral resources in lands 
defined by appropriate statutes, treaty or 
judicial determination as being under the 
control of the United States.in the Outer 
Continental Shelf. 

Thus the enactment of H.R. 8070 will per- 
mit a comprehensive affirmation of the 
policies of the United States in treating 
with public lands in all matters concerning 
the carrying out of the public interest. It is 
considered that a 4-year study will contribute 
much to the formulation of the future policy 
of our Government in treating with public 
lands and their relation to the public interest. 
Each agency concerned with public lands 
will have a liaison representative to work 
with the Commission staff. The Commis- 
sion will file its report to the President and 
Congress by December 31, 1967, and ceases 
its functions on June 30, 1968. 

The committee and its distinguished chair- 
man, the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ASPINALL], are to be congratulated: upon its 
splendid approach to solve an intricate and 
delicate level of controversy in Government 
the Department of Interior under the posi- 
tive leadership of Hon. Stewart Udall have 
persistently sought congressional action in 
this area of Government operation. His ac- 
tion to modernize the Department of the 
Interior in both its operational and its im- 
provement for the public acceptance of its 
facilities and purposes in the uses of lands 
and facilities are a credit to our national 
progress in the recreational services of the 
Department and the conservation of public 
lands for future generations of Americans. 

FEDERAL PAY RAISE 


Mr. Chairman, H.R. 8986, the Federal pay 
raise bill is in reality a pay readjustment 
measure. The $545 million measure is sup- 
ported by the administration and executive 
and business leaders throughout the Nation, 
It provides for an increase in pay for 1.7 
million Government employees and an in- 
crease of $10,000 in the salaries of Members 
of Congress. 

The pay raises for Federal executives and 
employees are in conformity with those 
wages paid by private industry for compara- 
ble positions. The last pay raise voted— 
1962—initiated this principle as a basic. con- 
sideration for future legislation at this level. 

Since 1945 the Government employees have 
received through congressional enactment 10 
raises. The 590,000 postal employees re- 
ceived a 6.2-percent increase and other em- 
ployees numbering 1.1 million—classified and 
other white-collared help—received 4.86-per- 
cent increases. All throughout the history 
of these raises by the Congress the greater 
pressures were activated by the better orga- 
nized Federal groups of employees, thus the 
emotional or political advantages of pres- 
sures resulted in a superficial and loose 
consideration of the problem as a study—no 
comparative figures developed between in- 
dustrial compensatory tables of wages and 
those of Government workers thus estab- 
lishing a basic relationship between the 
Federal salary system and those of industry, 
as reflected in comparative employment sta- 
tistics prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in thelr statistical tables, which 
estimate the average annual adjustments of 
between 2½ and 3 percent will establish the 
comparability law in Government. 

It is contemplated that the comparability 
principle in fixing of Federal salaries will 
effect a 50-percent decrease in the expense 
incurred in increased salary expenses. 

The BLS survey of 1961-62 is used as the 
basis of the rates in the bill. A 1962-63 
study advocated a 38-percent increase above 
those of the administration in Federal pay, 
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but also recommended a cut in the salaries 
of the middie and higher bracketed em- 
ployees—below the 1961-62 

The administration approves the bill with 
the reservation that in the future a bill to 
correct the inequities In the middle and top 
grades be enacted to fulfill the principle of 
complete comparability with similar posi- 
tions in industry and business. 

As far as the judges of the courts no one 
can deny that their judicial abilities and 
talents would in private flelds of their pro- 
fession earn far more than their Federal 
salaries. 

An equally important provision of the bill 
provides for an increase of $10,000 for the 
Members of the Congress—the uninformed 
citizen would be critical of the Congress 
voting a pay raise for its Members at what 
critics say is an ill opportune time period 
when the financial stability of the Nation is 
continuing in the deep red side of the ledger; 
and all sorts of suggestions in public, busi- 
ness, and political circles are advanced on 
theorles to secure a total economic conser- 
vatism in Government spending. 

Just what is the financial situation con- 
fronting the Members of the Congress rela- 
tive to questions involving the inadequacy 
or the present level of salary? Although the 
present salary—$22,500—appears to the same 
as substantial sum as compensation for the 
Federal services at this level—yet few citi- 
zens realize the terrific expenses incurred by 
the Members of the Congress in meeting the 
financial responsibilities of this office. 

To begin with the income tax retention 
as the part of the Government amounts the 
average case of one married with one de- 
pendent at 17% percent of salary equal to 
about $3,800 per year. 

The contributions at all levels of chari- 
ties and programs for medical research aid 
foundations, school groups visiting Washing- 
ton, travel fares—incidental to required re- 
turn to attend district functions and con- 
gressional business; further the maintenance 
of two homes and offices far beyond the 
Government allowances. No small item is 
the wide range of gifts, donations, and emol- 
uments given to constituents, and services— 
tips and cab fares. Further the obligations 
of @ political nature including the contribu- 
tions to churches, medical programs, and 
above all the dinners to visitors in Wash- 
ington. Substantial sums are also a needed 
outlay of 744 percent of salary for the pen- 
sion fund and policies insuring life at $10 
to $12 per month and health at $10 to $12 per 
month for family protection. Many of the 
Members who are elected from districts sans 
political organizations must wholly finance 
their own political units in order to perfect 
a working and functioning campaign for 
their election. Many are in a serious finan- 
cial condition due to the heavy costs between 
yearly interval campaigns each 2 years. The 
Members with growing families are beset with 
problems of school and college tuition, also 
subsistence costs of education. 

Unless the salary increase as proposed in 
this legislation in a few years only persons 
of affluence can be expected to place their 
names upon the lists as candidates for con- 
gressional office, 

There are less than 1,600, offices and posi- 
tions covered in the congressional, executive, 
and judicial salary provisions at an aggre- 
gate cost of $15.7 million and represents but 
2.6 percent of the total cost of the bill. These 
changes have been recommended strongly 
by recognized authorities on the subject both 
in Government and private life. The bill 
establishes basically a sound salary system 
for all levels of Government. Also, the con- 
tinued application of the comparability prin- 
ciple to salaries of postal and other career 
Federal employees depends in the final anal- 
ysis on the salary levels of Federal executives, 
Judges, and Members of Congress. 
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Fair and substantial salaries will retain 
in the Government employ executives in key 
posts—judges of high repute and talented 
abilities, authorities in their profession—and 
attract and continue at the legislative level 
of Government capable and skilled legisla- 
tors and individuals who are fit to accept the 
heavy responsibilities of the office and in 
dedication to this service are not beset by 
financial deficits in their public and family 
obligations. 

The committee in its proposal has pre- 
sented a realistic bill in H.R. 8986 as a re- 
sult of long study and thorough research of 
the problem. My compliments and appre- 
ciation are extended to its illustrious Chair- 
man Tom Murray and the members of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
for their inestimable valued contribution to 
the perfection of good sound Government 
operation insuring, through efficient and in- 
telligent personnel, a strong functioning 
Government. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, the Committee on 
priations should be congmatulated in its ef- 
forts to balance the cost of the Department 
of the Interior and related agencies includ- 
ing the U.S. Forest Service for 1965 and ex- 
cluding the Bonneville Power Administra- 


tion, Bureau of Reclamation, Southeastern 


Power Administration; the bill provided a net 
increase over the 1964 mpropriation of 1 
net increase of $9,439,100. 

As to revenues earned it was projected that 
the activities are forecast to bring in a sum 
equal to $687,900,000—an increase of $90.2 
million over 1964. 

The most important responsibilities to the 
citizens of the Nation and the future genera- 
tions of Americans are embodied in the pur- 
poses of this legislation—the conservation 
of our natural resources, the care of the 
Indians, and the development of the recrea- 
tional facilities of our public lands—so ably 
accomplished in this administration by ter- 
rifle activities of modern methods and the in- 
telligent progressive ideas of our former col- 
league, Secretary Stewart Udall, and his ef- 
ficient and talented staff of workers identi- 
fied with the operations of the Department 
of the Interior and its related agencies. 

It is significant that the committee has 
provided wide reforms in the fleld of educa- 
tion especially for the Indian children as 
well as other developments in Indian pro- 
grams expanding their activities and bene- 
fits—approximately one-third of the 
priation figures are adapted to Indian affairs. 

Also the necessary implementation for the 
Federal contribution to the establishment 
of the President John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts as authorized by Public 
Law 88-260 approved earlier this year—Jan- 
uary 23, 1964—this is the accomplishment of 
another milestone in the establishment of a 
cultural center whose activities will reflect 
the realization of the realistic dream of our 
martyred President, whose classical mind 
envisioned the great contributions to the 
cultural progress of the Nation—fittingly 
emanating from the Capital City of the 
United States. There is no question that 
under the leadership of his artistic widow, 
Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy, that the great im- 
petus needed to generate the public confi- 
dence in the ultimate aims of its sponsors 
will be realized—namely the success of estab- 
lishing this institution through the match- 
ing of funds both public and Federal appro- 
priated under this bill—not to exceed $15,- 
400,000. 

The many services of great public import 
provided under this bill are dedicated to a 
real public interest—no one can deny that 
the dollars spent to preserve and revitalize 
the recreational facilities and lands of our 
Nation that belong to our people as well as 
the advancement of the cultural and educa- 
tional level is a signal contribution to public 
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purpose. A great deal of credit belongs to 
the committee under the leadership of a 
great American and our colleague, Mr. 
MICHAEL Kirwan, who again as he has in 
other fields, touching the true values of legis- 
lative contributions to our way of American 
life, guided the committee—and also instilled 
confidence in the Congress to foster and per- 
petuate the new programs proposed to con- 
serve, improve our lands, and give guidance 
to the Department of the Interior whose de- 
manding leadership petitions the Congress 
to make possible by legislation these reforms. 
This is a splendid bill for the purposes in- 
tended and should be unanimously supported 
by the Congress. 
MILITARY PROGRAMS 


Mr. Chairman, the passage of H.R. 10300 
marks the passing of the master services of a 
great legislator, Cart Vinson, who for the 
past 30 years of his 50 years as a Member of 
the House has in his committee advised, 
guided, and directed legislation for the mili- 
tary departments considered by the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. His dedication 
to strengthening the defensive and offensive 
might of the United States as a military 
power is reflected in the superior if not su- 
preme punishing and deterrent power of our 
military forces. The Nation and the Con- 
gress are deeply indebted to him in apprecia- 
tion for his skillful and discerning states- 
manship. 

The many facets considered at all levels 
of military operational programs and projects 
were provided for after minute examination 
and study by the committee of the various 
proposals submitted for authorization dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1965. 

The approved bill totals $1,590,666,000 and 
provides construction authorization in sup- 
port of the Active Forces, the Reserve com- 
ponents, defense agencies, and military 
family housing. 

The total authorization granted were as 
follows: Army, $300,482,000; Navy, $238,536,- 
000; Air Force, $345,727,000; Defense agen- 
cies, including Atomic, Support, Supply, Na- 
tional Security, and Office of the Secretary, 
$10,805,000; family housing: Army—2,135 
units; Navy—4,056 units; Air Force—3,695 
units, amounting to $177,758,000; general 
support, $482,847,000 thus totaling for these 
items, $660,605,000; the Reserve forces— 
Army, Navy, Marine, and Air Corps Reserve 
and similar Army, and Air National Guard, 
totaling $34,450,000—a grand total of $1,- 
690,666,000. The request for new facilities 
submitted by the military departments 
totaled over $2.1 billion and an additional 
three-quarters of a billion dollars for family 
housing. After study and analysis by the 
Department of Defense and the Bureau of 
the Budget—also the Secretary of Defense 
nearly half—49 percent—approximately 81 
billion was rejected or deferred. The totals 
for military construction authorization for 
fiscal year 1965 amounts to $1,839,507,000. 

The proposed acquisition of land amounted 
to 1,460,289 acres at a cost of $32 million— 
the committee approved the purchase of 204,- 
282 acres at an estimated cost of $21.5 mil- 
lion, saving $10.5 million. 

H.R. 13000 authorizes $75 million for medi- 
cal facilities of which $56 million is provided 
for the erection of 11 hospitals. 

The committee provided $17.5 million for 

construction projects, a modified 
sum for a limited authority, and a strict guide 
against using these funds as an added re- 
programing authority but only for an un- 
foreseen construction requirement. 

The bill authorizes the construction of 585 
military bases throughout the world; also 
9,886 individual units of military family 
housing, minor construction authority for 
improvements of adequate quarters, rental 
guarantee payments, operating expenses, 
leasing of family units, 5,000; maintenance 
of the entire inventory of the military fam- 
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ily, 368,000 units; credit debt payments and 
serviceman's mortgage insurance authori- 
zation. 

The bill provides new authority to build 65 
Army permanent installations, 3 on foreign 
shores, also cadet housing facilities, 6137 
million; operation and training facilities; 
surface-to-air missiles facilities, $39 million; 
medical facilities, $24 million; administrative 
facilities, 67 million; and land, $19 million. 
Also facilities for the Army Securlty Agency 
in the United States and at Army bases in 
foreign countries. 

The provisions in the bill relative to the 
replacement of deteriorated temporary fa- 
cilities—outdated basic plants necessitate 
the programing of $300 million per year 
over a 10-year period in new or improved fa- 
cilities—are in conformity wth both the 
services and the committee’s studies. 

The bill provides certain moneys for a con- 
templated change in the removal of the 5th 
Army Headquarters at the Southside of Chi- 
cago, II., to Fort Sheridan, l —appropriat- 
ing $323 million to facilitate this change as 
an initial cost for preliminary preparation 
for plans and so forth. The estimated sums 
necessary to complete the proposed turnover 
will necessitate further continuing appro- 
priations for housing facilities in the amount 
of about $10 million. 

The advocates of the changes have not 
given any substantial reason for the trans- 
fer except to aver that it belongs there. The 
thousands of civillans employed giving re- 
lated services to the operational unit head- 
quarters will be thrown into the ranks of 
the unemployed. The broad scope of the op- 
erations of the 5th Army Headquarters, in- 
cluding the Midwestern States—Colorado on 
the west—carrying on the administrative 
business of the Army. This unit should be 
located at Chicago, III. It is easily accessible 
from all parts of the area by rail, air, or auto, 
certainly all lines of communication are at 
one’s elbow. The committee showed acute 
alertness in response to the will of Chairman 
Vinson, in rejecting the O'Hara amendment 
submitted by the Chicago delegation strik- 
ing the appropriation incorporated in the bill 
for this stupid scheme against the public in- 
terest of the citizens of Chicago. Chicago 
has been the victim of these military pro- 
posals under the pretense of economy— 
through consolidation of various services lo- 
cated in Chicago with other services in other 
cities—by transfer of the same to those cities 
without any regard to the employment prob- 
lems resulting or the deprivation of the 
rights of those who had gained civil service 
status in their employment—in most in- 
stances, unless employees transfer—lose sen- 
iority and Federal employment. 

The all inclusive items in the bill are varied 
and all encompassing of the military needs 
and intense operational worldwide scope of 
our military family. This all important sub- 
ject has been treated by the committee with 
meticulous treatment of excellent legislative 
finesse. The perfected work glows with the 
brilliant and deft abilities of our estimable 
chairman, Cart VINSON, who enjoys a na- 
tional reputation as the supreme authority 
on matters affecting the military policy of 
the services, as related to their legislative 
purposes. Chairman Cart Vinson, the Il- 
linois delegation salutes you in appreciation 
of your dedication as a guide and guard of 
the military powers of our Nation through 
the years and today stands as the strongest, 
militarily, of all the nations of the world. 
Her position is in the forefront of the su- 
preme defenders of the liberty-loving nations 
of the universe. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, the appropriation for the 
Post Office and Executive Office 

for 1965 as in H.R. 10532 pro- 
vides the sum of $1,207,080,000, some $179,- 
954,000 in excess of the 1964 appropriation 
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and a cut of $29,910,000 under the budget 
request. 

Mandatory increases such as the Military 
Pay Act—of 1963—and the civilian pay in- 
crease—year of 1964—account for $121 mil- 
lion. Other costs and capital expenditures— 
purchase of electronic data processing equip- 
ment—to reduce rental costs, the replace- 
ment of aircraft and vessels—Coast Guard 
account for $84 million. This volume and 
workload increases account for the increases. 

The permanent appropriation and trust 
funds over which the Congress action re- 
mains at status quo amount in 1965 to 
$11,175,295,000, an increase of $390,880,000. 
The interest on the public debt included in 
this figure estimated at $11 billion, an in- 
crease over 1964 of $400 million. 

The increases in personnel allowed over 
1964 were as follows: 1,650 for Treasury and 
700 in the Post Office. 

The Treasury Department was provided 
with an appropriation of $1,207,080,000, an 
increase of $103,430,000 over 1964. Increase 
of civilian personnel 1,600—including 1,400 
for the Internal Revenue Service, The entire 
Department of the Treasury is represented 
by about 82,000 employees exclusive of non- 
appropriated and revolving fund employment, 

The increase in funds were a result of 
mandatory increases in costs—both military 
and civilian pay raises—about $48.6 million— 
equipment and facilities, $32 million; and 
the vessel and aircraft replacement program 
of the Coast Guard, $29 million. 

Office of the Secretary: Committee rec- 
ommends $5,550,000 increase of $550,000 over 
1964. Office of the Director of Practice was 
transferred from Revenue to the Office of 
Secretary. Seven new positions were pro- 
vided for. 

Bureau of Accounts: Salarles and ex- 
penses, $33 million—less than 1964, $1,800,000. 

Bureau of Customs: $76 million—#83,- 
630,000 more than 1964—workload increas- 
ing continuously. Increase travelers at port 
of entry for 1965 estimated at $171 million— 
$158 million, 1962. Formal entries of mer- 
chandise increased from $1.5 million in 1962 
to $1.8 million in 1965. 

Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 1965, 
$5,750,000. 

Bureau of the Mint, 1965, $9,380,000; in- 
crease of $1,880,000 over 1964. Salaries and 
expenses, $600,000, to be used exclusively to 
mint an increased number of coins to serve 
a critical need, and $650,000 for minting of 
100 million silver dollars—100 employees in- 
crease allowed. 

Construction of mint facilities: $16 mil- 
lion appropriated. New mint construction 
in Philadelphia, and for the improvement of 
machinery for coin production. 

Bureau of the Public Debt: Appropriated 
for 1965, $49 million; increase of $1 million 
over 1964. 

Bureau of Narcotics: Appropriated 1965, 
$5,500,000, increase of $200,000 over 1964 
mandatory costs and oversea programs, 

Coast Guard: $270 million 1965, $21 mil- 
lion over 1964—to provide for mandatory 
cost in salary increases and full year round 
operations of vessels, aircraft, and shore 
installations. 

Internal Revenue: $583 million, an in- 
crease of $31 million over 1964. Mandatory 
increases including purchase of automatic 
data processing equipment and the increase 
of personnel—1,400. 

Office of the Treasurer: $6 million, 1965; 
a reduction of $10,700,000—1964. 

Secret Service: 67% million, 
crease of $670,000 over 1964. 

White House Police: $1,730,000, 1965; $30,- 
000 increase—1964. Guard Force: $420,000, 
1965; $20,000 increase—1964. 

Post Office: Appropriation 1965, $5,001,- 
500,000, an increase of $76 million over 1964— 


1965; in- 


volume, increase in personnel, amounting to 


1964 


$23 million. Also an increase of 700 in per- 
sonnel. Also in addition to the 380 accruing 
for consolidation of the accounting centers, 
making the total increase 1,080—a total per- 
sonnel of 594,000. 

Independent agencies: Tax court, $1,960,- 
000, 1965; an increase of $70,000 over 1964. 

Advisory Commission of Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations: $395,000, 1965, an increase of 
$10,000—1964. 

President's Advisory Committee on Labor- 
Management: $150,000, 1965, $50,000 less 
than 1964, 

The committee is to be congratulated on 
its thorough evaluation of the needs of these 
Government divisions both as to their finan- 
cial needs and in terms of personnel and 
mechanical modernization of the improve- 
ments in machinery implementation of use 
to the efficient operational services of the 
various bureaus and departments considered 
by this bill. 

The passage of this legislation marks the 
end of the legislative chairmanship of the 
distinguished Congressman from Virginia 
[Mr. Gary] whose diligent and intelligent 
leadership has guided the efforts of his com- 
mittee through the years of his chairman- 
ship. At each session he was secure in his 
determination to procure the basic data and 
evidentiary facts to sustain the decisions of 
his committee. There is no more important 
matter than that of fixing the financial 
costs for the functioning offices and bureaus 
of Government—hence the excellent results 
of the committee in serving so well these 
heavy responsibilities of the whole Congress 
calls for a salute in appreciation for this 
splendid report reflecting the accomplish- 
ments of Chairman VaucHan Gary and the 
members of his efficient and dedicated com- 
mittee. 

NASA APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Chairman, H.R. 10456 authorizes cer- 
tain appropriations to the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration. The total 
appropriations amount to $5,193,810,500, 
necessary to support operational adminis- 
tration, research and development, con- 
struction of facilities, and for other purposes. 

The separative appropriated figures for re- 
search and development $4,327,950,000; con- 
struction facilities, $248,335,000; and admin- 
istrative operations $617,525,000. 

The committee is to be congratulated for 
its consistent laborious application to its 
responsibilities throughout lengthy deliber- 
ations based upon the host of witnesses, 
except in their fields, who gave testimony on 
the various facets under consideration. 

The committee in conformity. with the de- 
sire of the Nation to establish superiority in 
space placed strong emphasis on the Apollo 
or moon project. The control of space in su- 
periority by the United States is assurance 
of the continuation of peace among all na- 
tions. We are pledged to develop space for 
peaceful purposes. Nuclear armed space 
Weapon systems in the control of any enemy 
power will give that nation the power to 
dictate terms at the bargain table. 

Therefore, in order to prevent nations 
inimical to the interests of the pro-Western 
nations by implementing its policies for 
peace or war through its space weapon supe- 
riority forces the United States to pursue 
this goal with the moon shot, thus experi- 
menting from inner to outer space. 

The President determines the degree of 
emphasis to be placed in this area of oper- 
ation. 

In view of Russia's success in inner space, 
new earth operational vehicles, and the pro- 
posal of the United States and U.S.S.R. joint 
venture in an effort toward manned lunar 
landing which involves classified informa- 
tion, as well as other events, have caused a 
slowdown in the lunar program although 
NASA has enjoyed a steady growth—1963’s 
accomplishments have not been too impres- 
siye in the practical sense of planned prob- 
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ing of space; only 10 of 40 major space 
probes were lifted into space. 

To concentrate on this program is most 
important for our national security. The 
national space goals must be realized if we 
are to retain our supremacy as the most pow- 
erful nation militarily and as the most 
powerful deterrent to prevent war. 

The many space programs and projects in- 
cluding the Gemini, 8308, 400,000: Apollo, 
$2,677,500,000; advanced missions, $22.1 mil- 
lion; geophysics and astronomy, $174.2 mil- 
lion; lunar and planetary exploration, $283.1 
million; sustaining university, $46 million; 
launch vehicle development, $128.2 million; 
bioscience, $31 million; meteorological satel- 
lites, $37.5 million; communication satellites, 
$11.4 million; advanced technological satel- 
lites, $31 million; basic research, 621 million; 
space vehicle systems, $37 million; electronic 
systems, $27 million; human factor, $15.5 
million; nuclear electric, $47.1 million; nu- 
clear rockets, $57 million; chemical propul- 
sion, $62.8 million; space power, $12.5 mil- 
lion; aeronautics, $37 million; tracking and 
data acquisition, $255.9 million, and tech- 
nology, $4.750 million. 

The university provided for the perfor- 
mance of research and development of proj- 
ects under contractual arrangements under 
grants—training of students—to nonprofit 
educational institutions of higher learning; 
also including facilities grants and research 
grants— titles of facilities vests in United 
States—under such conditions that the bene- 
fits realized are of adequate proportions to 
justify the grants in this sustaining pro- 


gram. 

Any accomplishment in this field becomes 
of wordly notice immediately upon its opera- 
tional manifestation in space. We must per- 
severe to become the first in outer space dis- 
coveries and exploration. We owe it to our 
people as well as our allies to control outer 
space for the purpose of maintaining the 
security of all nations for the preservation 
of peace. 

Chicago's interest denied 

The placement of the Electronic Research 
Center near Boston, Mass—40 miles—with 
a continuing—in futuro—expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars involving the establishment 
of 10 different research facilities at different 
levels of the study of electronics—should 
have been divided by placement in other 
areas of the Nation. The report bears out 
the advantages on the educational level— 
colleges of higher learning in the area—but 
the city of Chicago the center of electronic 
production—Borg-Warner and Western Elec- 
tric—with its worldwide recognized universi- 
tles—Northwestern, Illinois, Chicago, Loyola, 
DePaul, Dlinois Tech—and being the most 
important manufacturing and tool and die 
production center of the Nation should have 
been considered more favorably not only by 
reason of its location but due to the further 
fact that the city has lost the U.S. Army 
Research—Food and Canteen. Then the re- 
moval of the 5th Army Headquarters and 
several other important installations. The 
Midwest is being denied a participation in 
Federal programs to a point where it hurts. 

FOOD STAMP ACT 

Mr. Chairman, the road to poverty is foot- 
worn by the millions of hunger stricken 
humans whose withered bodies harbor near 
dead souls without ambition or substance. 
The most innocent in responsibility for their 
impoverished condition are the children 
who through the misfortunate circumstances 
of birth are wasting away without succor 
or substance. These can be truly called 
the resulting loss of a decadent genera- 
tion. 

We, as a God-fearing people, with charity 
in our hearts, have sponsored and sup- 
ported tremendous international charity pro- 
grams among the people of the earth— 
to give impetus to their self-uplift and to 
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so stimulate their economy to increase their 
opportunities to pursue and enjoy normal 
living standards and remunerative employ- 
ment. 

And thus we have in these world encom- 

projects spent enormous sums of 
money—$130 billion, including the Marshall 
plan—while being strict in the regulation of 
limitations and a too conservative control 
over our relief food program. 

H.R. 10222 is designed to extend the Food 
Stamp Act Plan of 1964 over the Nation 
and further expand to thousands of our 
needy citizens the benefits under the act. 

The expanded program will further 
strengthen the agricultural economy, in- 
crease the use of food abundances, reduce 
storage and other costs, stabilize the health, 
and insure the well-being of our needy, to 
regulate through cooperative Federal-State 
programs of food assistance through normal 
trade facilities and merchants in private 
enterprise as outlets for distribution to the 
recipients. 

There are 43 such local areas operating 
under the stamp programs since 1961—un- 
der H.R. 10222 the program is under con- 
gressional direction and further provides 
specific legal authority for the program. 

The accumulation of surplus foods should 
not be considered solely for oversea negotia- 
tions but should serve a most salutary and 
righteous purpose in being placed at the 
disposal of indigent persons for home con- 
sumption. 

Under the bill any area organized through 
an agency “set up” to administer public 
assistance programs can submit a request 
for the establishment of a food stamp pro- 

its plan of operation, factual data— 
incident to the scope and statistical basic 
determinations are presented to the authority 
petitioned. 

Each State is responsible for the costs of 
operation including costs of administration, 
the determination of eligible households, to- 
gether with the investigations, conferences 
with citizens seeking participation, the con- 
trol, issuance and protection of the coupons 
upon their transfer by the Federal authority. 
The collection of data as to households certi- 
fied as not being on the public assistance 
rolis—being of a Federal interest for aid 
such Costs will be met at the Federal expense. 

The Secretary of Agriculture will pass 
upon the State and local plans of operation 
presented for approval. 

From previous statistics it was determined 
that 60 percent of the households approved 
as participants of the program are not on 
the rellef rolls or receiving public assist- 
ance—but whose eligibility to participate 
was based on their economic status. This 
indicated that help was needed if the at- 
tainment of a nutritionally adequate diet 
should be realized. Each State would estab- 
lish these standards subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Any foods are eligible for consumption 
except alcoholic beverages, tobacco, imports 
or foreign foods so identified or packaged by 
mark or brand; also soft drinks, and luxury 
foods—including those frozen. 

The member of the eligible household 
makes application to the local welfare agency 
for the right to participate in the stamp pro- 
gram. The welfare agency determines the 
percentage of the household income which 
would normally be spent for food which 
can be purchased with food stamps. 

Upon being given approval the member 
takes his authorization and the money al- 
located from his budget for food purchases, 
and buys his allotment of food stamps at 
the issuing agency—usually a local bank. 
He makes his purchases at a participating 
retail store having received $10 in stamps for 
about $6 plus cash. The Government re- 
deems the stamps by Government check upon 
a deposit of the same at his bank, the stamps 
can be used to pay the merchants’ bills to 
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wholesalers who are listed as participants. 
The stamps are redeemable through the 
banking 


systems. 

This bill will upgrade the diet of those 
who are not able to, because of their low 
income and family responsibility to provide 
proper nutrient foods for their consumption. 
The bill will also reduce the cost of main- 
taining tremendous surplus foods in storage 
plants at high rental and preservation costs. 

The costs of the program for an estimated 
4 million persons is estimated at $360 million 


per year. 

The net savings to the Government under 
the direct system of distribution would be 
between $185 million and $280 million per 
year. This wide range of estimates of sav- 
ings reflect the difference between the value 
of the surplus food involved in the entire 
range of the operations of the program. 
Also the consideration of the surplus foods 
at costs when purchased and the value of 
the same at time of distribution. 

An additional expense In the perfecting of 
the system is listed as $175 million the cost of 
the surplus foods or as low as $80 million at 
market value at period of distribution. A 
survey indicates that the present 1,500 
counties participating under the present act 
will seek certification under HR. 10222. 

H.R. 10222 is a real contribution not only 
to the welfare of the people in need but a 
stimulant to the prosperity of the farmer 
and our economy. Its application will in- 
crease the number of participants from some 
380,000 persons and 43 areas in 22 States 
covering 1,500 counties—the present pro- 
gram—to a nationwide expansion of 4 mil- 
lion persons and makes the food stamp pro- 
gram ent. There are now on file 234 
requests for the program from other 
localities. 

The increase in the demand for vegetables, 
fruit, and meat resulted in the stimulus 
given by this program, and also resulted in 
the increase in the use of feed grains. 
Thus not only were diets increased in quan- 
tity but the varied selection of other foods 
were made possible. Thus the food stamp 
program also benefits the food industry as 
well as the consumer. And the cost to the 
Government is the same. The violations 
were less than 1 mt. 

The studies made of the pilot food pro- 
gram together with the research agencies 
determinations attest as to its future ef- 
fectiveness under H.R. 10222—the benefits 
to the Nation resulting from its operation 
will prove the food stamp program as an 
essential instrumentation in the war on 
poverty. 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Appro- 
priations has completed a practical and sig- 
nificant analysis of the financial needs of the 
legislative and related agencies for 1965. 

The appropriations indicated for the re- 
spective classifications are as follows: 

House of mtatives, $53,777,945 plus 
joint items, $6,150,865; Architect of the 
Capitol, $19,607,000; the Botanic Garden, 
$500 million; the Library of Congress, $23,- 
419,100; the Government Printing Office, $23,- 
562,000; Office of Sergeant at Arms—Capitol 
Police, $180,700—$955,000; franked mail ex- 
pense, and so forth, $1,833,560; education of 
pages, $79,925; the General Accounting Office, 
$46,900,000; Clerk, $1,240,000; agency of the 
legislative branch: Reference Bureau, $2,- 
$00,000; Copyright Office, $1,828,000; build- 
ing of a new Government Printing Office 
plant, $46,723,000; books for the blind, $2,- 
446,000; Capitol Power Plant, $2,700,000; 
Rayburn Office Building, $8 million, for items 
toward completion; extension of the Capitol, 
$125,000; Capitol Grounds, $665,000; Door- 
keeper $1,174,000; thus the major items in- 


total appropriation of $173,916,910—$9,703,- 
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784 below 1964 and $48,670,445 below budget 
requests. Also some $11 million will inure 
to the benefit of the Treasury on direct cash 
income from sales of Library catalog cards 
and Government publications and copyright 
operations. 

The committee is to be congratulated upon 
its efficient and thorough study given those 
complex questions presented to it well as the 
new and projects submitted 
through the various agencies for determina- 
tion. Chairman Strep and his committee are 
to be commended for the fine results at- 
tained in its final presentation for our con- 
sideration. 

The controversial amendment related to 
the reactivation of the Joint Committee on 
Immigration and Nationality policy provid- 
ing an appropriation of $160,000, for specific 
investigatory purposes, including alleged de- 
partures and fraudulent practices on the part 
of persons in interest—both sponsors in the 
Congress and others—in accepting moneys 
for such services against interest; also as a 
factfinding committee to study the proposals 
for a new basic immigration act submitted by 
our martyred President, John F, Kennedy. 
The opponents allege that the joint commit- 
tee has no legislative powers or power to in- 
vestigate except for making policy, and that 
Subcommittee No, 1 on Immigration of the 
Judiciary Committee is well equipped to carry 
on the purposes intended. It has investiga- 
tory powers of the subject matter under a 
resolution passed by the House in January 
1963. My bill on immigration, H.R. 3323, in- 
troduced on February 4, 1963, rewriting the 
Immigration Act, is still pending. Its pro- 
visions incorporate the administration’s rec- 
ommendations made by the late President 
John F. Kennedy and President Lyndon B. 
Johnson. 

In view of the representations made by 
Chairman EMANUEL CELLER that his full co- 
operation would be given to facilitate its 
functions—both as to requests for an appro- 
priation enabling act before the Committee 
on House Administration and the free choice 
of qualified personnel and, further, that he 
would approve the issuance of subpenas as 
requested, the amendment was defeated. 

The appropriation of $320,000—both House 
and Senate appropriations—was deemed un- 
necessary to reactivate the joint committee, 
in that under the law each body, the Senate 
and the House, must pay one-half of the 
expenses. The amendment was defeated by 
voice yote, division and tellers, 69 to 69. 
Personally, I was impressed with the argu- 
ments against the amendment and felt that 
the joint committee without legislative pow- 
ers would only delay the legislation. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FEICHAN]} 
explained his position relative to his support 
of his amendment and in positive terms 
pledged his every effort to carry out the re- 
sponsibilities of his chairmanship of the sub- 
committee and his membership on the joint 
committee; but under the complicated in- 
volvement of a legislative prerogative of the 
House against joint committee action—af- 
fecting only policy—he was unsuccessful. 

CONSERVATION OF WILDLIFE 

Mr. Speaker, the purposes of S. 793 to pro- 
mote the conservation of the Nation's wild- 
life resources on the Pacific flyway in the 
Tule Lake, Lower and Upper Klamath, and 
Clear Lake National Wildlife Refuges in Ore- 
gon and California; and to aid the Klamath 
reclamation project. The enactment of S. 793 
does not involve additional costs. These im- 
portant areas of wildlife in the refuge sys- 
tem are strategically located on the Pacific 
fiyway. About 80 percent of the migratory 
waterfowl in the Pacific concentrate in the 
Upper Klamath Basin as they pass through 
this area. A heavy concentration of millions 
of ducks, geese, and shore birds of various 
marsh dwelling species feed and rest in this 
area. The whole refuge operation is concen- 
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trated and dependent upon the Klamath rec- 
lamation project; there is a critical need for 
the expansion of land and waters for wildlife 
refuge purposes here and new procedures 
were necessary for making the availability of 
such resources. The holding of the water- 
fowl in these areas before harvest prevents 
the depredation of the rice and other crops 
in the Central and Imperial Valleys—the local 
crops in the refuge area are sufficient to hold 
them there and also delay their migration 
to the wintering grounds. The crops in the 
valleys are harvested without serious depre- 
dation problems. Thus the food supply must 
be kept at sufficient quantity and availability 
so as to prevent crop losses in the valleys. 
This economic value is important as well as 
the license fees derived from hunting, leases, 
and other income at a recreational tourist 
attraction. 

This legislation was necessary to provide a 
permanent basis for management purposes 
of the resources within the four refuges. The 
bill will establish guidelines in reclamation 
activities and thus stabilize Federal owner- 
ship of the lands so recovered as well as the 
lands owned by the United States within the 
four refuges for the purposes intended. Also 
includes several additional tracts of public 
lands to be retained permanently for this 
specific purpose. Provides for 25 percent of 
income from leased lands to inure to the 
benefit of the respective counties based on 
the location of the same—a 50-percent 
limitation is placed on payments comparable 
to the average local taxes assessed on similar 
lands. A reimbursement payment of $197,315 
to the Klamath drainage district for outlay of 
moneys on irrigation projects on passage of 
title to the Government. The present prac- 
tice of leasing lands for agricultural purposes 
is to continue. Row crops limited to 25 per- 
cent of total leased lands. In the Tule Lake 
area reduction of sumps limited to present 
13,000 acres. Also water levels must be 
maintained adequate for waterfowl manage- 
ment purposes. The Secretary to complete 
study related to the development of water 
resources and the waterfowl management po- 
tential of the Clear Lake refuge. 

Chairman AsPINALL, as well as the members 
of the committee, have formulated a bill 
worthy of the high standards necessary to 
Preserve the wildlife and lands that protect 
and feed, in refuges, our migratory fowl life. 
The utility of these lands are dedicated to 
the purposes intended. The Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart Udall and his Department 
were sorely in need of such legislation in 
order to maintain successful operation of 
these lands in the public interest and to 
Preserve for the enjoyment of the future 
generations of Americans the conservation of 
wildlife and to maintain the recreational ad- 
vantages of these refuge areas. We compli- 
ment members of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, its illustrious chairman, 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL}, 
as well as the Secretary of the Interior Stew- 
art Udall for their dedication to the con- 
servation of our wild lands and preservation 
of our wild life for posterity. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATION 

Mr. Chairman, H.R, 10939 reported favor- 
ably by the Committee on Appropriations for 
the funds required by the Department of 
Defense for 1965. It provides for the regular 
military functions of the Department ex- 
cluding military construction, family hous- 
ing, and civi! defense levels considered, under 
other bills. ` 

The various items in summary classifica- 
tion were considered and approved: Military 
personnel, $14,565,000; operation and main- 
tenance, $12,280,000; procurement, $13,437,- 
947,000; research, development, and evalua- 
tion, %6,476,320,000—totaling $46,759,267,- 
000—divided as follows to the various sery- 
ices and agencies: Army, $11,346,125,000; 
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Navy, $14,263,528,000; Air Force, $18,489,333,- 
000; defense agencies, $2,660,231,000. 

The importance of this bill is that it makes 
more secure the progressive advance and in- 
cremental increase of the military strength 
of our Nation. The financial costs of equip- 
ping, feeding, and clothing our Armed Forces 
of $2,687,000 on active duty. Also provides 
for 687 military installations and 875 naval 
vessels, 30,000 aircraft, and the addition of 
2.655 military aircraft. Also the construc- 
tion of 53 vessels and 7 vessels for conver- 
sion purposes and over $1.6 billion for pro- 
curement of equipment. 

The strategic retaliatory forces are the 
striking force in a nuclear war—long-range 
bombers, air-to-ground and decoy missiles, 
aerial refueling tankers, land-based and sub- 
marine-based strategic missiles, and systems 
for their command and control. The in- 
creaze in missiles, weapons, and their mega- 
ton quantity and quality in 3 years are 
doubled and trebled. The bill provides for 
50 Minuteman silos, retrofit of others with 
Minuteman II missiles. Also retrofit of 
Polaris Al missiles range 2,500 nautical miles 
A-3. Also research moneys for study of 
bombers, The cost of the strategic retalia- 
tory forces supported by the bill approaches 
$5.2 billion. 

The Continental Air and Missile Defense 
Forces equipment needed to detect, identify, 
track, and destroy unfriendly forces ap- 

the North American Continent. 
Its main problem to survive a missile attack 
requires research effort in the direction o: 
T significant improvements in satel- 
3 and tracking Uities. 
There are appropriated $1.7 million to this 
end 


The General Purpose Forces include the 
Army combat units, Navy unit, Marine 
Corps units, and the Air Force. 

Certain reductions were made, as for in- 
stance pay and allowances of military per- 
sonnel, because of former deficiencies having 
been reduced by the 1964 appropriations. 
The regular defense budget has varied with 
the years in accordance with the needs. 
This bill is $7 billion above the level. Man- 
agement has been good and the need for the 
increase is obvious. The committee's desire 
to maintain the military of the 
United States superior to that of any other 
power in order that its volce and power as a 
deterrent to war would be respected by friend 
‘and foe alike. In international matters, 
firmness of position is guaranteed by supe- 
riority of an adequate military power. 
Thus, President Lyndon Johnson cannot only 
give strong talk but also enjoys a flexibility 
in dealing with the world’s problems. 

The funds provided under the bill are ade- 
quate to insure the development of a realistic 
continuing research leading toward a future 
new weapons system. Also the committee 
recommends the coordination of antisubma- 
rine warfare effort on the part of the Navy. 
The protection of the coastal United States— 
both against ballistic- and marine-launched 
missiles; of merchant shipping; and the 
naval fleet. The question of research and 
operational tactics are thus the forces de- 
signed to perform the entire range of combat 
operations short of nuclear war. This group 
cost some $13.5 billlon—$18.3 billion re- 
quested, 1965—and preclude the military per- 
sonnel of 1.3 million men. 

Airlift forces are the Military Air Trans- 
port Service transport aircraft; the Air Force 
Tactical Air Command troop carrier aircraft, 
the Air Force Tactical Air Command troop 
carrier aircraft; the troopships, cargo ships, 
and tankers operated by the Military Sea 
Transportation Service and forward floating 
bases—it costs $1.4 billion for the accounts 
covered in this bill. 

The Reserve and National Guard forces— 
1,065,000, 1965—at the cost of $2 billion for 
research and development, appropriated, $5.4 
billion; retired pay appropriated, $1.56—sup- 
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porting 466,100 retirees, an increase of 
$53,700 for 1965. 

Thus, the committee throughout its work 
kept in mind the question of the military 
superiority of our Nation in order to protect 
and lead the freedom nations of the world 
and to also perfect as a deterrent force against 
these enemies who would seek to destroy 
God-fearing men. Chairman GEORGE MAHON, 
of Texas, and his committee are to be con- 
gratulated in guaranteeing by adequate ap- 
propriations the military integrity of our 
forces to defend the peoples of the world who 
worship God, and whose symbol of freedom 
given guidance and hope to the hearts of 
these patriots of the captive nations who live 
to die in their fight for deliverance by us 
from our common enemies. 

RENEGOTIATION ACT 

Mr. Chairman, the extension provided in 
E.R. 10669 of the Renegotiation Act of 1951 
which authorizes the Government to recover 
moneys determined as excess profits on cer- 
tain Government contrasts and related sub- 
contracts. The act expires on June 30, 1964, 
and hereunder is extended for 2 years until 
June 30, 1966. The Federal aviation con- 
tracts are included as well as related sub- 
contracts, accruing or paid after June 30, 
1964, to contractors or subcontractors. 

The need for a renegotiation system of de- 
termination of costs and profits in the fields 
of modern aircraft, missiles, space vehicles, 
and other procurements. The production of 
items and costs cannot be fully ascertained 
because of no prior basis to fix a contract 
price and the actual cost to the contractor. 
In most instances the specifications for in- 
strumentation are general in specificity 
necessitating sometimes experimentation 
and research for the final practicability of 
the instrumentation for use for desired re- 
sults. Also substantial amounts of material 
purchased by the Federal Aviation Agency 
are somewhat similar to the items purchased 
by the other departments under the act and 
even as to making purchases from the same 
contractors. 

To terminate this practice in the public 
interest under this act would create a yoid 
in the operation of doing business under 
conditions where costs cannot be deter- 
mined. The act serves as a protection to 
small business and facilitates the consum- 
mation of contracts with contractors who 
otherwise would encounter delays because 
of the inability of the Government or them- 
selves to reach basic cost figures agreements. 
The act is a protection to both industry and 
the Government—and also protects the pub- 
lic interest. Chairman Cart Visor and the 
committee have rendered the people of the 
Nation a great service in recommending the 
5 of the life of the Renegotiation 

c 

PROTECTING HEADS OF FOREIGN STATES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7651) to 
provide authority to protect heads of foreign 
states and other officials. 

The Speaker. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I would like to ask someone in 
connection with this bill if it is the intent 
of Congress to give State Department police 
the authority to arrest on suspicion only 
where it is deemed necessary to protect a 
foreign official? 

Mr. Lrsonatt, That is true. This covers 
about 330 persons, and has to do with the 
State Department or Minister, and also the 
Chancellor or Prime Minister. 

Mr. Gross. Let me ask the gentleman this 
question: What happens if a foreign diplo- 
mat assaults a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Lisonatt. That is not preemptive at 
all. He would be under color of both viola- 
tions, Federal and State, depending upon 
the nature of the assault. 
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Mr. Gross. He would not be able to claim 
diplomatic immunity in that case? 
Mr. LIBONATI. No. 


AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Chairman, the appropriation for the 
Department of Agriculture and related agen- 
cies for 1965 as reported in HR. 11202 total 
$5,182,665,000, an amount less than the 1964 
appropriation in the sum of $1,059,632,215. 

One of the important items is an appropri- 
ation of $1,500,000 for a study research of 
tobacco at the University of Kentucky To- 
bacco Research Laboratory—adjacent to the 
Medical Research Center: The purpose of 
the study is to remove such ingredients that 
are detrimental to public health of the user. 

Another item for additional research is the 
pesticide residue problem including insecti- 
cides together with the effects of sprays, and 
so forth, used in agricultural production. 
The effect upon fish of certain agricultural 
pesticides as well as the chemical insolubility 
of certain substances comprising the pesti- 
cide formula resulting in stream pollution 
will be studied. An appropriation of $1% 
million has been recommended in the bill. 
The use of fertilizers, insecticides and pesti- 
cides insures higher quality foods and an 
abundance of crop return. Otherwise the 
production of food crops would decline—and 
the ravages of insects and pests if unabated 
would result in a shortage of essential foods. 
A strong agricultural economy insures a 
strong nationaleconomy. Industry and agri- 
culture are dependent on one another to 
maintain the financial stability of the 
Nation. 

The committee is to be congratulated in 
its refusal to follow the recommendation of 
the Bureau of the Budget to eliminate mar- 
keting research which has been of controlling 
importance to the interest of the consumers, 
These stations located at Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, New York, Pittsburgh, Detroit 
and many other cities conduct marketing 
studies to improve marketing facilities an 
activity extremely valuable to the consumers 
of the Nation. The appropriation of $662,- 
000 to-protect the consumer by slicing an 
equivalent amount from the appropriation 
for the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, whose purpose is to train our com- 
petitors in technical assistance, and so forth, 
in world agricultural markets. 

The general activities in its various divi- 
sions and classifications receive $1,393,687,- 
000, the credit agencies $55,885,000; corpora- 
tions, including Public Law 480 and other 
assistance programs, $3,733,093,000 and Farm 
Credit Administration $2,876,000. 

It is with a deep sense of appreciation 
that we commend Chairman Jamie L. WHTr- 
TEN and the work of his committee in giving 
special emphasis to consumer interest and 
the problems that confront industry and 
agriculture necessitating wide and broad pro- 

of research in order to arrive at a 
basic solution. H.R. 11202 represents a fine 
contribution to strengthening the agricul- 
tural economy and the national economy 
and secures for the consumer a real protec- 
tion of their interests both in food quality 
and cost levels. It constitutes much to the 
stability of farm interests at every level and 
continues our interest in international world 
markets and competitive problems. As an 
important legislative act it stands alone as 


a masterful treatment of a most sensitive 


area of our national activity which controls 
the very life of our total economy. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. Chairman, HR, 11369, the military 
construction appropriation bill, has for its 
purpose also family housing to $1,599,- 
014,500, an increase of $13,134,500 over 1964. 
The funds made ayailable for these obliga- 
tions are $1,378,480,000 for the Regular forces 
and $59,971,000 for the Reserve forces; for 
family housing, $650,358,000; military con- 
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struction, for defense agencies, $12,656,000; 
Air Force, $346 million; Navy, $247 million; 
Army, $301 million. 

Thus the subcommittee under the leader- 
ship of its chairman, HARRY RICHARD SHEP- 
bann, has accomplished a superlative work 
in bringing this legislation to the floor. The 
many requests in the budget estimates must 
be determined. Many witnesses are heard 
and the committee then, after laborious 
work, sifts out the chaff and unnecessary cost 
expansion programs—finally in agreement— 
draws the sums necessary as approved. The 
committee reduced the budget requests by 
$279,985 ,500. 

Mr. Chairman, the presentment of the 
military construction bill for 1965, HR. 11369, 
by the distinguished Congressman HARRY 
Ricuagp SHEPPARD, chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations closes the career 
of a practical legislator whose deep knowledge 
of business management and operation con- 
tributed much to solution of the many prob- 
lems confronting his committee through the 


years. 

He served 13 terms in the Congress having 
been elected first to the 75th Congress in 
1934. His employments previous to his elec- 
tion were in the fields of railroad transpor- 


industry—and several business interests— 
president and general manager of King’s 
Beverage and King’s Laboratories Corp. of 
California. His interests carried him into 
several continents on a competitive scale. 
mgressman SHEPPARD is a quiet, under- 
standing individual who earned by hard work 
his way through life. Under great handicaps 
he prepared himself for the law. His study 
of human nature in his business travels did 
not destroy his confidence in human beings. 
His experience made him a realistic opponent 
or friend. His greatest strength of charac- 
ter is his steadfast determination to weigh 
the facts carefully—then as a tough fighter 
stand by his decision. He is kind and con- 
siderate in his dealings with his fellow man. 
His high sense of integrity has never been 
med 


His darling wife Kay is the joy of his fam- 
ily life. Although he regrets leaving the 
House of Representatives—his decision rests 
upon a desire to enjoy the remaining years 
in retirement with his prectous lady in travel 
and recreation. No one can deny that he 
and his mate have earned a respite from the 
heavy duties of governmental affairs. 

Harry Srepparp will be missed in the Con- 
gress of the United States. His work has not 
gone unnoticed. His valuable services to his 
State and Nation are reflected in the power- 
ful assignments to which he was appointed 
by the Speakers of the House through the 
years. May God light his way to great hap- 
piness with a restive spirit of peaceful enjoy- 
ment of his remaining years with his loyal 
mate Kay by his side. 

We will long remember this great man 
who lived to serve others so that in their 
lives life's problems would be lessened. May 
God bless him and Lady Kay forever, 

“I WILL” NATIONAL MONUMENT COMMISSION 


(Mr. Lrsonatt asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this point 
in the Record, and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. Lrsonatr. Mr. Speaker, HR. 11554 was 
introduced for the purpose of es 
a Federal Commission to be known as the 
“I Will" National Monument Commission 
composed of six members—four appointed by 
the President, one appointed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, and one by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
The members of the Commission shall serve 
without salary, but shall be reimbursed for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred in the performance of the 
duties vested In the Commission. 
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The Commission is authorized to appoint 
and fix compensation of necessary personnel; 
also, to receive private donations for the 
erection in the harbor at Chicago, II., of a 
statue to be sculpted under the direction of 
Trygve A: Rovelstad in accordance with U- 
linois Senate Joint Resolution 34 passed on 
the 2ist day of May 1963 by the senate and 
adopted in the house on June 25. It reads 
as follows: 

“PRESENTATION OF RESOLUTIONS 


“Senators Little and Bidwill offered the 
following senate joint resolution: 


Senate Joint Resolution 34 


“*Whereas the Associated “I Will” Sculp- 
tors of Chicago, Inc., a not-for-profit Illinois 
corporation, has volunteered its services to 
the State of Illinois to construct, free of 
charge, an “I will” statue; and 

“ “Whereas it is proposed that this colossus 
be located on an artificial island just out 
from the Buckingham Fountain between 
Navy pier and the Adler Planetarium on 
Lake Michigan Just off the coast of Chicago; 
and 


“Whereas this modern colossus will rise 
to the majestic height of 500 feet above the 
water, and 

“*Whereas this fabulous statue will be 
unique among the world’s marvels and will 
attract sightseers and art fans from the 
four corners of the world: Therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Senate of the Seventy- 
third General Assembly of the State of Titi- 
nois (the house of representatives concur- 
ring herein), That this general assembly ap- 
prove the placing of the “I Will” statue in 
Lake Michigan, 3,000 feet out an artificial 
island in Illinois territory and acceptance of 
title thereto by the department of conserva- 
tion on behalf of the State of Illinois.’ 

“Senator Little having asked and obtained 
unanimous consent to suspend the rules for 
the immediate consideration of the resolu- 
tion, moved its adoption. 

“The motion prevailed and the resolution 
was adopted. 

“Ordered that the secretary inform the 
house of representatives thereof and ask 
their concurrence therein. 

“Senator Larson offered the following sen- 
ate resolution and, having asked and 
obtained unanimous consent to suspend the 
rules for its immediate consideration, moved 
its adoption: 

An appropriation not to exceed $500,000 
to pay one-half the cost of the erection of 
the “I Will” statue. 

the Secretary of Interior is authorized 
to accept the island as a unit of the national 
park system.“ 

Trygve Rovelstad envisioned a gigantic 
statue 500 feet above the waters of Lake 
Michigan in Chicago Harbor in 1939. It is 
the project of the associated “I Will" sculp- 
tors of Chicago, a nonprofit organization 
chartered by the State of Illinois. Trygve 
Rovelstad is the president of the “I Wil” 
corporation. Mrs. Rovelstad is vice presi- 
dent, and Oliver L. Rodin, a Chicago sculp- 
tor, is secretary. 

The site of the statue is 3,000 feet out 
into the harbor from Buckingham Fountain 
between the Navy pier and the Adler Plane- 
tarium, 

Rovelstad has made several models. Rodin, 
codesigner of the statue, was born in Bel- 
gium. Both admit that it will take years of 
hard work even before the preparation of the 
site. Most of the artwork would be in ham- 
mered copper or cast aluminum. 

The fabulous statue will be unique among 
the world’s marvels and will attract thou- 
sands of sightseers, tourists, and art stu- 
dents. An elevator is proposed to carry 
viewers to the top. 

It is fitting that the Federal Government 
should participate in this program. The 
motto of Chicago, “I Will,” reflects the deter- 
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mination that the spirited pioneers of early 
Chicago struggled to make Chicago the great 
city that it is today. The city of Chicago 
under the great leadership of Mayor Richard 
Daley is passing through a transition period 
of rebuilding and improvements, both public 
and private, that foretells its future, great 
destiny as the leading modern metropolis of 
the Nation and the greatest inland seaport 
of the Americas via the St. Lawrence gateway 
for oceangoing ships. The statue is a symbol 
of Chicago's spirit—it is well for the Nation 
to honor her in this way. 
HR. 9124 


(Mr. Leonart (at the request of Mr. Hi- 
BERT) Was given permission to extend his 
remarks at tris point in the Recorp.) 

Mr. Lisonatr. Mr. Chairman, the purpose 
of HR. 9124 is to enable the continuance un- 
der modern changes of the military system 
of instruction the support of the junior 
ROTC units in approximately 255 schools in 
the Nation. The proposals submitted by the 
Department of Defense after a thorough 
study are as follows: 

First. The establishment of a new 2-year 
senior ROTC program and continuing the 
present 4-year program. 

Second. In addition, authorizes the estab- 
lishment of a p of scholarship assist- 
ance for students in the Army and Air Force 
program: 

First. Payment of tuition, books, and so 
forth, not to exceed $800 per year for each 
of the 2 academic years, 

Second. Also retainer pay of $50 per month 
for 10 months in each academic year—in lieu 
of existing 827 per month. 

Third. Travel allowance of 6 cents per 
mile. 

Fourth. Increased summer training camp 
pay from $78 per month to $111.15. 

Fifth. Also Department given authority to 
increase retainer pay from $27 to $50 per 
month for all students in the ROTC program 
if Justified. | 

The salutary effect of this program will 
improve the quality of young men as officer 
material for the armed services. These mod- 
ern changes will give impetus to the ambi- 
tion of young men to follow military careers 
and give to them the n training to 
develop their abilities in this field without 
the handicap of financial worries and inci- 
dental loss of time hours in earning their 
way to pursue thelr studies. 

The precommission courses in the col- 
leges and universities would broadly en- 
hance the interest of junior ROTC candi- 
dates to pursue further the military train- 
ing provided for in the proposed programs to 
compete for commissions. The one requisite 
on the part of the candidate under the 
scholarship and retainers proviso is the 
agreement to serve 4-year tour of active 
duty and to accept a Regular or Reserve 
commission, if offered. 

It is said only 37 percent of these candi- 
dates remain in the service but this small in- 
vestment is not only an ald to education but 
also prepares an emergency reserve in case 
of a national emergency when officer-trained 
Personnel among the civillan population will 
be the greatest asset to the national defense. 
The chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, Epwarp Hésrer and the 
members of the committee are to be compli- 
mented on reporting H.R. 9124 favorably as 
an important contribution to the national 
defense and the educational development 
of our youth not only at the military level 
but in fields of special or general education 
including the professions. 

SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 11865 treats with 
needed social security amendments pre- 
sented to the House after a far-reaching 
study of this program by the Ways and 
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Means Committee under its distinguished 
chairman, WILBUR MILLS, of Arkansas. 

The purpose of the bill is to improve the 
benefit and coverage provisions of the 1958 
act, together with the recommendation of 
improvements in the financial structure of 
the Federal old-age survivors and disability 
insurance—OASDI—system. The changes 
were primarily a result of the increases in 
the basic costs of living, together with other 
influencing factors in a growing economy. 
The increase in insurance benefits recom- 
mended are a 5-percent across-the-board 
provision. Also an increase in contribution 
and the benefit base. 

The bill contains a special provision to 
enable certain aged people who do not pres- 
ently qualify under the social security work 
requirement periods of employment by re- 
ducing the covered work requirements for 
these aged workers, aged wives, and aged 
widows. Benefits would accrue to these aged 
individuals at the age 72. 

Also child benefits to be received in ed- 
ucation were extended from 18 to 22 years 
of age. 

The widow participation was lowered to 
the age of 60 on an actuary and volun- 
tary reduced basis. 

Those receiving tips, such as at the per- 
sonal service levels, for example, waiter, 
waitresses, busboys, bellboys, porters, and 
so forth, whose major portions of salary 
are based on these contributions, would be, 
under this bill, permitted to receive credit 
for benefits and contributions. 

A most important amendment covers pro- 
fessional groups and the self-employed, per- 
mitting those self-employed to Join the social 
security program. 

There is a provision covering policemen 
and firemen in the employ of bodies politic, 
where the group organizes or is presently or- 
ganized—by a majority vote of its member- 
ship may qualify to enter the system. This 
is purely a permissive arrangement. 

Under present law that coverage would 
only include those who desire to participate. 
But to all future members of the system 
social security would be compulsory. But 
also in the existing law is a provision in the 
nature of a declaration of congressional 
policy that the protection afforded members 
of a State or local government retirement 
system should not be impaired as a result of 
the extension of social security coverage to 
the members of the system. 

A delegation representing the patrolmen 
of the city of Chicago, III., visited the Con- 
gress last week, questioning the advisability 
of this provision, feeling that its enactment 
would jeopardize the present retirement sys- 
tem for patrolmen and firemen in the city of 
Chicago, The congressional members of the 
Illinois delegation from Chicago conferred 
with Chairman WILBUR Mrus and the city 
delegation representing the policemen, M. J. 
Higgins, and Chicago Patrolmen Association 
President Frank Carey, with their counsel, 
Leon Belinsky, on this question. Chairman 
Mitts explained that the fire and police de- 
partments in the smaller cities and towns 
throughout the various States were in need 
of this provision—and especially those units 
whose members worked at part-time jobs— 
seeking to unify the benefits under social 
security, thereby increasing their benefits, 
and questioning the stabilizing of their local 
police and firemen pension systems whose 
reserves were small and represented in funds 
weakened financial guarantees for a lasting 
integrity of investment return to meet the 
financial needs for pension payments. 

He also stated that under the closed rule 
no amendment could be offered to affect the 
provision covering this subject matter. 
Congressmen Dawson, RosTENKOWSEI, MUR- 
PRY,- FINNEGAN, PUCINSKI, KLUCZYNSKI, 
O'Hara, Price, GRAY, SHIPLEY, and myself— 
as well as our visiting officials representing 
the patrolmen of the city of Chicago, were 
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appreciative of Chairman Mis’ cooperation 
and discussion of the question so important 
to the retirement programs of our city affect- 
ing the interest of these worthy and hon- 
ored, dedicated men to the public interest 
and protection. 

ents were made for interviews 
with our distinguished Senators—DmkKsEN 
and Doucias—to resolve the question, if nec- 
essary, through amendment in the Senate 
upon its passage in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

One thing is certain that the contractual 
obligation between the present recipients un- 
der the present independent retirement sys- 
tems and the city of Chicago cannot be af- 
fected by any legislation permissive in nature 
affecting the future action of individuals or 
groups voting coverage under the provisions 
of this bill—the individual pensioner deter- 
mines his own course and enjoys the protec- 
tion of his local retirement system unless he 
or she elects to join the others under social 
security coverage. 

The great mayor of the city of Chicago, 
Richard Daley, would never let them down— 
he is the pensioners friend. As a member of 
the house of representatives and the senate 
in the general assembly, he fought in the 
front line for added benefits to pensioners 
in all retirement systems. 

The bill affects 40 million individuals un- 
der the social security law and the increases 
are estimate as costing $925 million. Yet 
the changes made in the revised schedule of 
social security tax rates and the increase in 
taxable earnings base result in improving 
the actuarial balance to meet these obliga- 
tions and thus the system will continue to 
be self-supporting through the adequate fi- 
nancing under this bill. Thus these changes 
will not affect the funds to disturb the sound 
actuarial base upon which the system oper- 
ates. 

The committee and its distinguished 
Chairman Wi nun Minus are to be congratu- 
lated upon their painstaking efforts and 
meticulous research in drafting this much- 
needed legislation for the relief of the masses 
of workers and self-employed individuals 
who rely upon the integrity of the Congress 
and the Government to carry out their prom- 
ises to the workers of the Nation that the 
Government would keep the faith in main- 
taining an adequate recompense to them 
as a reward for their years of useful employ- 
ment, thus strengthening and contributing 
to the growth of the economy. We make 
good our promises to the aged that comfort 
and happiness would crown their declining 
years without want under the greatest hu- 
manitarian program of the aged—social 
security. 

HR. 9070 

Mr. Chairman, it is with a deep feeling of 
satisfaction that I join with the distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. AsPINALL] and his discerning Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs in sup- 
port of H.R, 9070, which has for its purpose 
a far-reaching proposal to assume jurisdic- 
tion by our Government over some 9 million 
acres of the Nation's unspoiled wilderness 
areas in order to preserve their natural state 
and prevent encroachment. 

The Federal Government now owns some 
61 millions of acres of undeveloped wilder- 
ness areas. The bill reserves to the Congress 
any future addition to preserve other areas 
for this specific purpose. Under the Senate 
version of this act the Secretary of Interior 
is empowered to extend this coverage to other 
lands held by the Government for their 
preservation as wilderness areas. The House 
bill seeks to prevent the Secretary of Interior 
from exercising this power by reserving to 
the Congress the power to extend expansion 
control over wild areas, 

The purpose of the act seeks to prevent 
exploitation of these lands by humans in our 
increasing population and the detrimental 
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effects on these lands of our mechanical ex- 
pansion, This act guarantees to this gen- 
eration and future generations of Americans 
the enduring resources of the wilderness as 
well as a great contribution to the enjoyment 
and its unimpaired future use for recrea- 
tional purposes only experienced in such 
areas. The use must be protected by cer- 
tain standards of control or rules that will 
protect and not defeat the public purposes 
of recreational, scenic, scientific, educational, 
conservation, and historical uses. 

A minimum requirement of roads shall be 
built—but autos, motorboats, motorized 
equipment, landing aircraft, and other form 
of mechanized transport, structures, or in- 
stallations are barred from such areas. The 
exception being that where these uses are 
presently established, such may remain, un- 
der specific restrictions of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Also as to safety control or 
health—fires, insects, and diseases—subject 
to such conditions as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture deems desirable. 

Prospecting or the gathering of informa- 
tion about minerals and other resources is 
permitted if the preservation principle is 
respected. 

Further consultations between the Secre- 
tary of the Department of the Interior and 
the Secretary of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the surveying on a planned basis in 
such areas again consistent with the policy 
of preservation through the Geological Sur- 
vey and the Bureau of Mines to determine 
mineral values. The results of such surveys 
shall be available to the public, the Presi- 
dent, and the Congress. All laws on mining 
and mineral leasing shall be applicable to this 
act and with the further stipuation that the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary 
of the Interior have the power to make such 
reasonable regulations as deemed necessary 
to the preservation of the area. These in- 
dividuals now enjoying certain rights, leases, 
and so forth, are protected under certain 
prescriptions in this act. The rights of the 
several States or State in wildlife or wilder- 
ness areas are also preserved—their responsi- 
bilities and jurisdiction remain intact under 
this act. State and private lands surrounded 
by wilderness areas are permitted reasonable 
ingress and egress to and from their lands, 
Also exchange of lands may be permitted— 
such as similar lands within the State owned 
by the Federal Government for land of like 
value held within the wilderness area. 

Secretary of Agriculture may accept gifts 
or bequests of land within the wilderness 
areas. The Secretary of the Interior also 
may accept gifts or contributions from pri- 
vate persons to be used in furtherance of 
this act. Advance notice must be given to 
the President and the Congress within 60 
days of the offer. A joint annual report 
must be submitted to the Congress through 
the President of the United States. 

A consideration of other areas for inclu- 
sion as wilderness areas or abandonment of 
such lands now under act fitting other pur- 
poses shall be determined by both the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the Secretary of 
the Interior and their recommendation sub- 
mitted to the President for a report to the 
Congress. This program can be instigated 
within 10 years of the act’s enactment. 

Chairman AsprnaLt and his conscientious 
committee have spent years of study and re- 
search in this field—certainly such meritori- 
ous work cannot go unnoticed. The Con- 
gress and the American people are indebted 
to this intelligent committee and its splen- 
did leader, Chairman Asprnatt, for this for- 
ward-looking legislation to protect our wild- 
life and wilderness areas. Generations of 
Americans in the future through this needed 
legislation will have preserved for them the 
lands of the wilderness to enjoy its great 
contribution to the recreational, educational, 
and scientific enjoyment of areas so pro- 
tected. This act is far reaching in its effect 
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7 
upon the Nation’s citizens and its blessings 
will be enjoyed by the whole population now 
and in the future by generations of Ameri- 
cans, 

ER. 11377 


Mr. Chairman, the history of the human 
race is replete with the struggle of man 
against want, the elements, and natural ene- 
mies bent toward his destruction. 

The Neanderthal man, a primeval species 
of man in the paleolithic period, widespread 
throughout Europe, were preoccupied with 
these same problems relative to the struggle 
for existence. He survived because of an in- 
ner awareness of the external world between 
acts of self-interest that were within his 
power to accomplish and those not within his 
power—he so disciplined his will. 

The greatest deterrent to the continued 
existence of my form of human society has 
been the disrupting effect and decadence 
through progressive growth at the poverty 
level. The curse of poverty has caused the 
capitulation of the most powerful nations 
of antiquity and has contributed to the 
death of millions of human beings through- 
out the ages. It is like a serpent that 
crushes the body and poisons the mind of 
reason. 

The most contributing factor to the con- 
tinuing prevalence of poverty is due to ig- 
norance—based on illiteracy and lack of 

for vocational pursuits. Further, 
the individual remains static through the 
resulting loss of opportunity in the field of 
employment. Gradually the fading of hope 
gives way to despair. Human pride is lost, 
and a state of lethargy destroys any trace 
of ambition in the individual. Humans suf- 
fering from poverty no longer exert any stim- 
ulating interest in the community or their 
personal lives. The resulting environmental 
conditions, both spiritual and physical, steep 
the individual into a mental abyss of failure 
and d 4 

The United States, in spite of its great 
wealth and $530 billion, the highest economy 
ever in 1963—productive of its industry, 
farming, and commerce, and so forth—num- 
bers 30 million Americans within this cate- 
gory of need, suffering in human misery, liv- 
ing in hunger and despair. 

Certainly, our Nation, with its great 
wealth, tremendous income, specialization 
in all fields of knowledge and terrific pro- 
ductive capacity is well equipped to combat 
and eliminate poverty among our people. 

The initiative must be taken by the con- 
centrated effort at all levels of government, 
communities, civic and private organizations, 
and so forth, to lend their efforts to insure 
the success of the program. 

The legislation, first, expands the oppor- 
tunities for youth to gain the education, 
skills, and experience to develop talents for 
competitive entry into our society. 

Second. Stimulate local action in com- 
munities to foster programs conducive to 
the elimination of poverty. 

Third. A of small grants and 
loans to destitute rural families to increase 
their income. 

Fourth. Expanding of small business ac- 
tivities in depressed areas of our great cities, 
thus creating a basic rehabilitation program 
for the deserving businessmen. 

Fifth. Special programs for undereducated 
adults and migratory agricultural workers. 

Sixth. Stimulate more States to use pub- 
lic assistance to aid families to overcome 
their impoverished condition. 

Seventh. Recruit and train volunteers to 
serve in capacities to help eliminate poverty. 

The costs of direct public assistance 
amounts to $4 billion a year. The indirect 
costs of impoverished conditions, resulting 
In juvenile delinquency, crime, health haz- 
ards, and increased fire and police protec- 
tion account for more billions. 

The tremendous loss of man-hours in un- 
employment and underemployment affect 
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our production and the loss in spending of 
of millions of job-earned dollars that would 
greatly strengthen our economy and reduce 
unemployment compensation costs. 

A survey of the city of Chicago conducted 
by the welfare council was illuminating. The 
council report determined that 1 of 6 
Chicagoans live in poverty circumstances— 
the Cook County figure was 1 of every 7 
citizens—in suburbia Cook County, exclud- 
ing the city, 1 out of 16. Nationally the 
average is one out of five. The basic income 
was determined at $3,000 for family, and 
$2,000. per individual. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics studies determined that in the 
Chicago area, a family of four needs $6,500 
income for modest living. The costs of liv- 
ing are the highest in comparison with other 
cities. 

The council reported that 700,000 in Cook 
County live in poverty, of which only half 
are receiving assistance from Government 
agencies. For example, in April, 280,000 per- 
sons received welfare aid—amounting to 40 
percent of the total poor. 

The poverty group study showed that 145,- 
000 families in Cook County in this category 
consist of 511,000 persons—many of them 
children. 

The study disclosed that certain groups, 
for instance, nonwhites, women as heads of 
family, and the elderly are more susceptible 
to impoverishment. Further, the figures 
show that 37 percent of the low-income 
households are nonwhite, while only 15 per- 
cent of the country’s households are non- 
white. „Half of the low-income households 
are headed by women—but only 21 percent 
of the county households are headed by 
women. Also 34 percent of the low-income 
households are headed by an elderly person, 
but only 15 percent of the county’s house- 
holds are headed by persons 65 years or 
older. 

One hundred thousand persons are seek- 
ing work. The education levels of these were 
part of the answer. Fifty-nine percent of 
the males in Cook County over 25 years of 
age do not have & high school education; 38 
percent have received eighth-grade educa- 
tion or less; and-31,000 have not completed a 
year of schooling. Thus, the council per- 
fected a most revealing analysis of the prob- 
lem. It conucted the survey on the same 
basis as the national studies on poverty have 
been conducted. Certainly, Ruth Moore, 
feature writer for the Chicago Sun-Times, is 
to be complimented for her article on this 
interesting phase of our problem in studying 
this legislation. These figures are appalling 
if studied in the light that Chicago is the 
third largest city in the United States— 
known as the greatest manufacturing center 
in the United States, to say nothing of its 
other business and commercial operations. 
One person out of every six are in the tolls 
of poverty. 

The city of Chicago represented by the 
distinguished mayor of Chicago Richard A. 
Daley in his testimony in favor of the bill 
before the committee revealed that a coop- 
erative program being conducted there al- 
most entirely by three independent agencles— 
the YMCA, the Boys Club, and the Chicago 
Youth Center—cooperating with such public 
and private agencies as the Illinois Employ- 
ment Service, the Cook County Department of 
Public Aid, Chicago Commission of Youth 
Welfare, the Welfare Council of Metropoli- 
tan Chicago. This pllot youth program proj- 
ect numbering 1,000 youths—with no more 
than a sixth-grade education—are schooled 
in such skills that will qualify each for a 
remunerative employment. Thus public and 
private agencies cooperate in an effort to pre- 
vent the increase of the poverty cycle. Under 
1B of the bill a similar program is established. 

Most of these youths between the ages of 
17 and 21 were dropouts—high school, sec- 
ond year—showed poor averages in arith- 
metic and reading exercises. At the fifth 
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grade level most had never been accepted 
in employment, others spasmodically em- 
ployer. Although attendance was voluntary 
in the first 24 weeks, 80 percent participated 
in the program. The two principal activi- 
ties—first about 50 percent were given in- 
struction in writing, reading, arithmetic, and 
employment discipline. 

The others received instruction in voca- 
tional workshops, training as automobile 
service station attendants, as duplicating 
machine operators, mail handling, and clerk- 
typists. Mayor Daley further stated that 
their placement in jobs has been arranged. 
Also in this bill under title II the youth 
under educational disadvantages would be 
so trained. The urban youth program sets 
the ages between 16 and 21 years. 

This affects the most sensitive area of un- 
employment among youths. The unemploy- 
ment rate of youths between 16 and 24 ts 
twice the averages for workers of all ages. 
Last year among the 16- to 19-year-olds, 17 
percent were jobless, unable to procure em- 
ployment—three times the average rate of all 
unemployed. In their age group—16 to 24— 
by comparison, one out of every three are 
unemployed. The nonwhite—3 employed 
out of 10—ages 10 to 19—about twice as 
many as the white group. Nonwhite girls 
average unemployment one out of three, and 
nonwhite boys one out of four. It is cer- 
tainly a terrible situation to continue to dis- 
regard these conditions of employment. 
With automation releasing an estimated 1 
million per year and 134 million new jobs 
needed for new workers entering the labor 
market—something must be done, remedial 
in nature, at the Federal legislative level to 
reduce this growing army of unemployment 
not only among adults but also the youths 
of our land who it is said are now on family 
relief and represent 40 percent of those on 
relief whose fathers’ parents were also on 
relief. Thus a dangerous pattern is observed 
that poverty continues to dominate genera- 
tion after generation. — — 

There are some hundred programs in the 
city of Chicago attended by a little less than 
10,000 individuals who are being taught to 
enter various employments as trained em- 
ployees—cooks, chauffeurs, nurses, machine 
operators, tool and die workers, and so forth 
as well as jobs requiring special skills, white 
collar, in technical and professional capaci- 
ties. There are five groups on the job train- 
ing programs to turn out, electronic assem- 
blies, punch press operators, busdrivers, press 
Operators, instrument calibrators, auto re- 
pairers, screw machine operators. Thus a 
practical opportunity for young and old to 
start over again and seize upon a new chance 
to join the work force of cur economy—and 
abandon the relief rolls for remunerative 
employment. 

The Economic Opportunity Act is the only 
answer to carry forward the battle against 
poverty. The sapping of our financial 
strength through relief and dependency pro- 

calls for a modern method of creating 
incentive and opportunities toward expand- 
ing the labor pool of qualified workers to 
enter the various levels of employment—and 
by their hard-earned dollars stimulate the 
economy instead of draining the coffers of 
city, State and Federal Governments for a 
pittance that plunges men and youths will- 
ing to work deeper into the tolls of poverty. 

According to the Social Security Bulletin, 
November 1963, the sum of $66.5 billion was 
spent by all levels of Government for soclal 
welfare purposes in 1962. Also during that 
year an additional $33.5 billion was spent 
by private organizations for the same pur- 
pose—a total of $100 billion. The Govern- 
ment was sponsoring 42 individual programs 
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Bureau of the Budget in the fiscal year 
1964—almost $32 billion were appropri- 
ated—earmarked for carrying out these pro- 
grams in the hands of organized Government 
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agencies. To reduce these figures we must 
train men to a needed job. 

This act appropriates $962.5 billion for the 
purposes intended. Programs to be carried 
out during the year 1965 and the 2 succeed- 
ing fiscal years. Also authorizes an appropri- 
ation of $10 million for fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965. For the next 2 fiscal years 
Congress may appropriate sums required to 
carry out the purposes of the act. The $412,- 
500,000 appropriated for 1965 are reserved for 
the first three parts of the title including 
title I—youth programs; title H- urban 
and rural community action programs; and 
title IlI—special programs to combat pov- 
erty in rural areas. 

The millions of dollars appropriated by 
the several State legislatures throughout the 
Nation for public aid and aid to dependent 
children are increasing from year to year— 
and when added to the expanding other sery- 
ices of State, county, township, and city de- 
manded by its citizenry—without taking 
steps to divert these thousands of relief re- 
cipients to gainful employment. Then our 
bodies politic will be on the brink of bank- 
ruptcy and the homeowner taxpayers will be- 
come tenants. Now is the time to act—by 
passing substitute S. 2642, as amended, in 
the House at this sitting of the Congress. 
President Lyndon Johnon is to be congratu- 
lated in his presentment of this program for 
the welfare of the thousands who need the 
help and confidence of their fellow Ameri- 
cans to adjust themselves by proper training 
programs to gain remunerative employment 
and contribute to the economy of our Nation 
and regain the respect of their dependents 
and the plaudits of their fellow men in com- 
munity life. Position in the community is 
regained and family pride restored. 
ESTABLISHING A PROGRAM OF CASH AWARDS FOR 

MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES AND FOR 

OTHER PURPOSES 

Mr. Rrvers of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (HR. 12193) to 
amend title 10, United States Code, to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a program of 
cash awards for suggestions or inventions 
made by members of the Armed Forces which 
contribute to the efficiency, economy, or oth- 
er improvement of Government operations. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Spraxer. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina? 


Mr. Gross. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I wish to propound a question to 
the gentleman. 

This is similar to the incentive awards 
program in the civil service, is it not? 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gross. I yield to the gentleman from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina. This pro- 
posal, by the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Lrsonatt], is very, very similar 
to—almost identical with—what is now car- 
ried on for civil service workers in the Gov- 
ernment in respect to incentive ideas and 
awards therefor. 

Over the past 10 years these awards for the 
civilians have averaged about $20 or $30 per 
idea for the incentives. This will give the 
military men—primarily the enlisted men— 
the same right, because they are working side 
by side, It is only just. 

That is all the bill will do. 

Mr. Gross, I thank the gentleman for his 
explanation. 

Mr. Lisonatrt. Mr. Speaker, HR. 12193 has 
Tor its purpose the establishment of a pro- 
gram of cash awards for suggestions or in- 
ventions made by members of the Armed 
Forces which contribute to the efficiency, 
economy, or other improvements to Gov- 
ernment operations. 
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The Navy and the civilians under civil 
service regulations now enjoy statutory pro- 
visions for carrying out these purposes. 

The Coast Guard when not operating as a 
service in the Navy may authorize the pay- 
ments of cash awards. The acceptance of the 
award waives by agreement any question of 
the right for permissive use of the idea, meth- 
od, or invention by the United States; nei- 
ther does it subject the Government to any 
further claim whatsoever. 

The President determines the desirability 
if he sees fit of making the award. As to 
the Coast Guard—not operating under the 
Navy—the Secretary of Defense and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury are authorized to make 
the award. A progress report, through the 
President, by the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall be trans- 
mitted to the Congress annually. Any mem- 
ber of the Coast and Geodetic Survey or of 
the Public Health Service serving with an 
armed force shall be included as if a mem- 
ber of the armed force. 

It has come to the attention of the Con- 
gress that millions of dollars have been saved 
to the Government through the practical 
application of new ideas and the working 
out of new methods of operation by indi- 
viduals in their respective capacities with the 
Armed Forces. Even formulas and inven- 
tive machinations have been worked out 
through resourceful individuals which have 
contributed to many problems confronting 
the Department of Defense in perfecting or 
accomplishing its programs. 

Further great incentive is gained through 
the stimulating effect of the granting of 
recognition to those worthy of the honor 
conferred. 

As a practical matter the true level of 
these determinations for the granting of an 
honorary reward rests with those who are 
best cognizant with the facts and the suc- 
cessful results realized. When claims are 
submitted to the Congress generally years 
later the facts are transmitted through a 
written report from the respective service 
involved. Individuals who submit the facts 
have in most cases relied on bits of infor- 
mation gathered through second and third 
parties or letters on file—generally inade- 
quate to base any fair decision because of 
the lack of firsthand knowledge. The result 
is not at all satisfactory for an intelligent 
decision by the committee. 

The same procedures as under this bill 
now in operation at other levels of govern- 
ment have functioned well toward the ac- 
complishment of these purposes. 

There is no question of the need of this 
legislation. Its effect will do immeasurable 
good in lifting the morale of the men of the 
services and stimulating efforts toward im- 
proving the efficiency and spurring a desire 
for the solution of the many difficult prob- 
lems of operation and method. 


given this problem considerable attention. 
At the hearing each facet of the bill was 
thoroughly discussed. The expert testimony 
of the officials of the various services—Army, 
Air, and Coast Guard, together with repre- 
sentatives of the Geodetic and Public Health 
divisions of Government—was given in sup- 
port of the bill. Chairman L. MENDEL RIVERS 
and the committee are to be congratulated 
in recommending the passage of H.R. 12193. 

Its purposes establish a high ethical stand- 
ard of justice to those who give meritorious 
service to our Government and the armed 
services to grant an honorary award is the 
right thing todo. A high sense of apprecia- 
tion results in a stimulation of confidence 
in each individual receiving this high recog- 
nition. We as a naton owe a great deal 
more to these dedicated Americans. 


the enlargemen 
products not only exert an essential stabiliz- 
ing influence on the American agricultural 
economy, but also create distribution, a 
forceful influence among the 100 million 
people in more than 100 nations against the 
spread of communism. These food-allot- 
ments-for-peace are distributed among the 
less-developed nations of the free world 
whose lack of funds fail to meet urgent food 
requirements amongst their peoples. This 
action on our part has promoted their eco- 
nomic growth and saved the lives of millions 
of unfortunate people. 

Under HR. 12298 the act is extended for 3 


moves the 25-percent limitation on foreign 
currencies for loans to private business for 
the development of free enterprise under the 
Cooley loan program (1957). This is a stim- 
ulant to hasten the promotion and on 
of the free enterprise system to bulld the 
economy of the developing nations, 

Increases from 10 to 20 percent the pro- 
portion of foreign currencies to be absolutely 
devoted to U.S. uses. s 

Authorizes the use of excess foreign cur- 
rencies—accumulated in six countries—for 
special programs by the appointment of a 
top-level committee to act only after advice 
of the President. 

Establishes grants of foreign currencies for 
economic development subject to aforesaid 
committee approval. 

Authorizes the use of surplus food com- 
modities by the President during periods of 
disaster, relief, and community development 
projects overseas—not to exceed $450 million 
annually. 

Authorizes the use of foreign currencies— 
to a limited extent - to supplement the use of 
surplus foods in community improvement 
and self-help work projects—church owned 
or operated facilities used for secular pur- 
poses are excluded for construction or 
maintenance programs. 

The most favorable foreign legal 
rate must be the measuring stick for sales of 
surplus commodities—and not less in com- 
parison with rates for any other nation. 

Authorizes sales of foreign currencies to 
tourists and other private persons to curb 
American dollar outgo. 

Handling of food commodities donations 
must be, as far as practical, directed through 
comunity action and other self-help activi- 
ties designated to alleviate the causes of the 
need for such assistance, 

This program, a godsend to the needy peo- 
ples of the world, has functioned well, even 
considering the selfish weaknesses of human 
kind, both in administrative and distribu- 
tive functions of its operation. Chairman 
Cooter, through the years, has conducted a 
masterful job in working out the intricacies 
of the vast operations necessary to carry out 
the purposes of the act. The great chal- 
lenges have been met as each problem was 
presented to the illustrious members of his 
committee. Criticism after criticism lev- 
eled at the program disclosed the pitfalls of 
trusting honest operation to weak leader- 
ship—but all in all much of the practices 
were eliminated and real leadership recti- 
fied the wrongs. When temptation becomes 
the master of the human mind, dishonesty 
is certain to prevail in the dealings of trust- 
ed men in high places. Yet all in all the 
program served America well and contrib- 
uted a terrific impact upon the thinking of 
freemen seeking against adversity to main- 
tain a free world. Public Law 480—the Food 
for Peace Act—is the one instrumentality at 
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the legislative level that refiects the true 
American attitude toward the hungry people 
of the free world—the unselfish sharing of 
our abundance with freemen faced with mis- 
fortune and hunger. Chairman Cooiry and 
his admirable committee have established 
a symbol in this legislation that all men 
throughout the world can understand and 
give their wholehearted blessing to God for 
the perfection of the American way of life. 
PROPOSED IMMIGRATION LAW 


Mr. Speaker, our Nation reflects the power- 
ful influence exerted by the teeming immi- 
grant populations that came to our shores to 
seek the opportunities of a new life in an 
underdeveloped land whose ideologies con- 
tributed to the dignity of the human race. 
Its laws and social norms guaranteed the lib- 
erties and freedom of every individual. Its 
democratic way of life stimulated human ef- 
fort to seek by hard work the pursuit of a 
better life and greater accomplishment. 

The family in its inner strength of estab- 
3 a proud heritage became the sinews 

t. The father, as head of the 
Rasen and the mother as its religious 
guidance, sacrificed to prepare their offspring 
as specialists in their educational business, 
and scientific careers to serve humanity in 
the ranks of an accomplished and great citi- 
venry. Thus each new generation added to 
the power and greatness of a new land. 

The future of a new land depends largely 
upon the immigrant movement to its shores. 
The United States was exceptionally fortu- 
nate in attracting millions of men, women, 
and children to settle within its borders. 

To be sure, these immigrants were not only 
seeking a new chance for financial independ- 
ence, but also had a burning desire to be- 
come citizens of a new type of government— 
where basic concept was the guarantee of 
equality among men and justice and liberty 
for all. 

This exodus of humans from continental 
Europe was in the nature of a peaceful revo- 
lution against the old social order—that 
mobility is a sacred heritage and that medi- 
ocrity cannot be permitted to use in social 
status or educational accomplishment above 
their forebears. There were some who came 
to enjoy religious freedom—others to escape 
famine—still others banishment under po- 
litical or criminal decrees, and the majority 
to seek a new life in a new world. 

History reveals that the building of our 
great Nation rested in the hands and men- 
tality of these millions of persevering people 
who, without invitation, under unsurmount- 
able handicap of language, unskilled and 
uneducated, steeped in continental customs, 
tradition, and folklore, traveled to the dis- 
tant shores of a strange and vast land with- 
out funds to make their fortune. The sac- 
rifices to be endured—the flerceness of com- 
petitive tribulations—the cruel sufferings in 
a hostile climate, the struggles and depriva- 
tions to be suffered in the beginning—did 
not dim the bold spirits of the new ad- 
venturers. They came on, they stayed and 
prevailed. Their success contributed to the 
Nation's wealth and established her place 
among the great nations of the world. 

Yet today, we the citizens of our beloved 
country, have forgotten American history— 
and now examine with a critical eye any 
proposal to revise our strict and unbending 
immigration, naturalization, and refugee 
laws which in effect contradict American 
ideals and relegate certain alien petitioners 
for entrance as undesirable individuals, 
merely because the quota system is based 
on a narrow national origin formula. 

The problem created by the quota system 
based on national origin must not be con- 
fused as the result of the numerical total 
volume of immigration to America. And, of 
course, no authority on this subject would 
recommend the total admission of would-be 
immigrants to the United States—unregu- 
lated immigration limitations would not be 
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the answer. But, on the other hand, the 
specific limitations for each nation is not 
the realistic approach—for it renders ineligi- 
ble the majority of those who are qualified of 
talent and ability to contribute benefits to 
our Nation. 

It is unfortunate that the unused quotas 
of Great Britain, 65,361; Germany, 25,814; 
Ireland, 17,756; are not made available to 
Poland, 6,488; Italy, 5,666; Netherlands, 
8,136; France, 3,069; Czechoslovakia, 2,859; 
Norway, 2,365; Switzerland, 1,698; Sweden, 
1,698; Denmark, 1,175; Austria, 1,405; Bel- 
gium, 1,297; Yugoslavia, 942; Hungary, 865; 
Portugal, 438; and Greece, 308. 

As the leader of the freedom-loving na- 
tions of the world, the American image cre- 
ated by the quota-origin formula refutes 
every logical argument that basically we rec- 
ognize the equality of all nations in their 
relationship as to human values established 
by our free institutions. The quotas set for 
the Asian, African, and island nations are an 
insult to human reasoning—fractions equal 
to a hundred or more. Also, nations with 
vast populations—India, Australia, Japan, 
Formosa, and the African republics are given 
a ridiculous quota of 100—excepting Japan— 
185. Such reasoning is beyond the realm of 
honest thinking. 

The law is cruel at many levels—it does 
not provide for the unification of families 
divided through its arbitrary operative ef- 
fects. It disregards our public policy in its 
complete disregard for emergency world refu- 
gee problems. 

Its provisions are inadequate to permit the 
entrance of immigrants with needed skills 
at the industrial trades level—also in the 
scientific and medical fields. 

It is interesting to study the changes in 
American policy from the period before World 
War I—purely regulatory as to quality pre- 
scriptions only. The only persons refused 
were those who failed to pass minimum tests 
of health, literacy, and behavior records— 
criminal. 

The drastic changes were enacted in 1921— 
quota law—and the Johnson-Reed Act of 
1924 that limited the immigrant quota to 
160,000, and provided for the national origin 
quota system—that the annual quota for 
any nationality should bear the same ratio to 
150,000 as the number of inhabitants of that 
nationality bore to the “total number of in- 
habitants of the United States in 1920.“ Thus 
the formula was fixed to the existing national 
structure of our population. It further ex- 
cluded the descendants of slave immigrants 
from total population figures—a sad com- 
mentary upon honest thinking to disclassify 
in citizenship almost the entire Negro popu- 
lation. 

The Johnson-Reed Act was a national in- 
dictment against the southern Europeans in- 
cluding Italy and Greece and the nonwhites 
from Asia and Africa, as well as a negation 
of the Emancipation Proclamation. 

The Judiciary Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion and its distinguished chairman, the 
gentleman from Ohio, MICHAEL FEIGHAN, 
are to be complimented in determining that 
hearings should be held to give an oppor- 
tunity to those interested in the subject to 
present their views. It is my intention to 
support the administration position in this 
matter as recommended by our martyred 
President, John F. Kennedy, President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, and our Speaker, John Mc- 
Cormack, as incorporated in HR. 7700. My 
companion bill is H.R. 7798. A number of 
alternative proposals have been introduced, 
each with approaches that have for their 
basic proposal the ultimate elimination of 
the quota system. 

But, these proposed reforms, although de- 
serving meritorious consideration, would be- 
come more controversial and no doubt create 
astalemate. However, HR. 7700 through the 
unified action of these seeking to support re- 
form and the present favorable public re- 
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action to its acceptance would have the best 
chance of being enacted into law. 

President John F. Kennedy’s message, in- 
cluding the endorsements of the then Presi- 
dent of the Senate, Vice President Lyndon 
B. Johnson, and Speaker John W. McCor- 
mack, on July 23, 1963, sets out in pointed 
terms the history of the question including 
the precise weaknesses of the present law in 
its inapplicabllity to meet present conditions 
and changes in Government policy. The 
work was a monumental contribution to the 
solution of these problems in a practical and 
efficient manner. 

An analysis of the bill presented by the 
Department of State, Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs, in a prepared summary was 
also included, 

Even though some of its provisions were 
modified by the McCarran-Walter Act, the 
basic concepts inimical to sound policy to- 
day remain in the law. 

The total quota figure in itself is not a 
problem, but the application of the distribu- 
tion formula again violates our concepts and 
runs contrary to our understanding and our 
ideals. 

The figures released by the Government 
indicate that in the last decade 244 million 
persons entered as immigrants—yet only 
about 1½ million of these entered through 
the McCarran-Walter Act controls. The 
others were the recipients of some elght or 
nine special statutory acts passed by the Con- 
gress as well as under special regulations and 
other arrangements, These facts in them- 
selves dictate a reformation of the present 

tory provisions. 

Presidents Eisenhower, John F. Kennedy, 
and Lyndon B. Johnson have demanded 
positive legislation in party platforms and 
political campaigns including messages to 
the Congress. Each called to our attention 
the injustices of the quota theory based on 
the national origin system—and pointed out 
its negative effect on foreign policy. At 
our very doorstep, the nations of South 
America, numerous citizens of those na- 
tions remember that their progenitors seek- 
ing entry into the United States were barred 
by our antiquated and conciliatory immigra- 
tion policy—our good will policy at other 
levels of our relationship with these nations 
have never been too fortuitous. 

Yet Congress has had to circumvent the 
present act many times through the legisla- 
tive process to refiect its honest decisions 
on pertinent policies dealing with immigra- 
tion questions, Every Member of Congress 
is personally identified with many perplexinz 
problems every session because of the inade- 
quate provisions of our present laws. 

To be sure, our Nation can and should 
relate its immigration numerical absorption 
quotas to the rate of our economic growth, 
for the protection of our labor market 
against unemployment, a wide open policy 
of unlimited immigration could be disastrous 
to our economy. 

But the changes in H.R. 7700 primarily 
effect the granting of: 

First. Nonquota preference to the par- 
ents, spouses, and children of U.S. citizens— 
having a minor effect on quotas. These are 
now subject to second preference, always 
exhausted. The resulting separation is a 
travesty. The same category should include 
parents of permanent resident aliens. 

Second. Nonquota preference to natives of 
the independent island nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Present law grants this 
privilege only to those islands independent 
at the time of its p e—excludes those 
who gained their independence since its en- 
actment. 

Third. Establishes a fourth preference 
category for those aliens with needed occu- 
pational talents such as tailors, stonema- 
sons, and so forth. A Immigration 
Advisory Board is established having juris- 
diction over these matters. Members ap- 
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pointed—three by the President, two by the 
Speaker of the House and two by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. 

Another interesting problem presents it- 
self specifically to the Italian American vet- 
erans of World War I who as alten residents 
served with the U.S. Forces and later re- 
turned to their homeland—married and had 
offspring born there—certainly these off- 
spring should be given a nonquota classifica- 
tion. An American Legion mandate in this 
regard has been introduced by me—HR. 
6931. 

The study of the deportation question 
of those losing their citizenship is not only 
challenging but promulgates a practice of a 
twisted philosophy of legal standards based 
on an illogical premise that no equities inure 
to the benefit of the deportee or his family. 

I learned of several cases where individual 
citizens were deprived by court order of their 
rights and privileges as citizens and also ex- 
punging the order of court of many years 
standing granting them citizenship status. 
Both individuals had sons who served in the 
military forces during and after World War 
II. were honorably discharged and received 
both presidential citations and citations of 
the command. Also in one instance a son- 
in-law as a commissioned officer served hon- 
orably. 

In one of these matters the President of 
the United States, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, weighing these facts, canceled the order 
of deportation giving as his reason that the 
separation of the family head from his loyal 
patriotic sons who served with distinction as 
members of the Armed Forces during the war 
in itself was a sufficient reason for his 
action. 

In the other matter an interesting question 
developed where the country of his birth re- 
fused to accept him on the grounds that the 
swearing of allegiance to the United States— 
in taking citizens oath—relieved it of any 
responsibility to him or the United States. 
This reasoning was based upon the premise 
that such granting citizenship 
represent, as to his native land, a permanent 
separation from his native citizenship, and 
regardless of a subsequent cancellation of 
the order granting citizenship in the pro- 
ceeding—the question of his allegiance to 
his newly adopted country has been deter- 
mined. The recalling of the citizenship 
grant does not restore him to the status of 
being a subject of the land of his birth. 

There are split legal contentions on the 
part of authorities in these matters and the 
law should be explicit in the consideration 
of these problems. The further practice of 
banishing one to any other land accepting 
him—upon the refusal of his native land to 
permit his entry is purely an illegal device 
to dump him anywhere, just to get rid of 
him, disregarding what vested rights inure to 
him or his family that equity and good con- 
science dictate, The separation from family 
is of momentous importance to one’s kinfolk 
as well as to the individual and must be 
considered important enough to spell out the 
law to prevent injustice. 

The principal purpose of H.R. 7700 is to 
abolish the national origins system and to 
permit entrance to those filing within pref- 
oe categories on a first come first served 

asis. 

Each country's quota will be reduced 20 
percent the first year and 40 percent the sec- 
ond year, 60 percent the third year, 80 per- 
cent the fourth year, and 100 percent in the 
fifth year. The present total annual quota 
of 157,000 will be increased to 165,000. The 
increase of 8,000, as a result of increasing 
the minimum quotas from 100 to 200. Thus 
this gradual elimination of the national 
origin quota system is accomplished without 
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disturbing by abrupt action the operative 
quality of procedures. 

The bill also contains a special provision 
granting the President to reserve up to 60 
percent of the pool after consultation with 
the Board; first, to avoid undue hardship 
resulting from quota restrictions; second, in 
the national security interest. 

The President may also retain 20 percent 
of the pool for refugees. 

Also provided that no more than—10 per- 
cent of the total—16,478 visas may be allo- 
cated to any nation’s quota area except un- 
der the President's authority to reserve num- 
bers from the pool. 

Under the present regulations as much as 
50,000 unused quota numbers are lost to the 
system annually. 

The immigration figures for a test year 
ending June 30, 1963—about 306,000 im- 
migrants were admitted. The quota was 
157,000—but only 103,036 were admitted un- 
der the McCarran-Walter Act. Thus, two- 
thirds of these admitted were outside the 
act. The same is true as to other years. 
Thus the national policy must operate out- 
side its prescribed act through the passage 
of special legislation and other procedures. 
Therefore, in its practical application, the 
act is a nullity and its purposes outmoded. 
It is not only offensive to friendly foreign 
nations, but is discriminatory—an insult to 
our preachments of racial equality. 

It is interesting to note that the Johnson- 
Reed Act determined the basic quota nu- 
merical computation of national origin on 
population figures of 1890. Certainly prej- 
udicing the people of Southern Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, The McCarran-Walter Act in 
accepting population figures of 1920 also 
paralleled this bias built into the Johnson- 
Reed Act. 

But even so, under public pressure, the 
Congress has amended and modified the 
Johnson-Reed Act from time to time. 

Finally in 1952 over President Truman's 
Presidential veto, the Congress passed the 
McCarran-Walter Act. It codified under one 
act all laws affecting immigration incor~ 
porating the old statutes and early concep- 
tions of the Nation's policy in this field. 

As herein before stated the Quota-Origin 
Act computation was adopted as the operat- 
ing formula for the unit national admission 
of immigrants. 

It reflects in its applicability and formula 
racial discrimination against our very allies 
in a sensitive area of national policy. ‘The 
token quotas of 100 per year assigned to na- 
tions numbering millions in native popula- 
tion is a senseless and asinine system. The 
administration bill is more realistic and rea- 
sonable. 

After 5 years with the fading out of the 
national origin system, immigrant visas 
would be available to any alien meeting the 
qualifications without regard to the country 
of his birth. The qualifications, rigid as they 
may be under the McCarran-Walter Act, are 
preserved in H.R. 7700 with certain modifica- 
tions. 

Again the 10-percent limitation visas 
issued in any one year to any one nation 
prevents monopolizing the visas available 
under other visa prescriptions in the bill. 

The bill thus meets the critical needs and 
balances out the inequities and impractical 
controls now prevalent in the law. In spe- 
cific terms it eliminates the false concep- 
tion that the bars to limited immigration 
are down. 

As a member of the Judiciary Committee, 
I shall support H.R. 7700, and urge the sub- 
commitee to report H.R. 7700 favorably to the 
Tull committee for passage. 

COLUMBUS DAY LEGISLATION 

Mr. Speaker, the ed chairman 
of Subcommittee No, 4 of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. E. L. 
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Forrester, placed upon the agenda for a 
hearing my bill H.R. 8189 declaring October 
12 to be a legal holiday honoring Christopher 
Columbus. Many leaders of the Italo-Amer- 
ican communities throughout the Nation 
appeared to address the committee in sup- 
port of the legislation. May I compliment 
the estimable gentleman from Georgia and 
his eminent subcommittee for considering 
this legislation. 

My address to the subcommittee and 
the text of the bill follow: 

“Mr. Chairman, it is with a deep sense of 
appreciation that your distinguished com- 
mittee extended to me as sponsor of HR. 
8189, the privilege of addressing you on the 
question of establishing by statutory en- 
actment, October 12 as Columbus Day—a 
national holiday. 

“The greatness of a man is best measured 
by the impact upon the future of mankind 
through his works. Christopher Columbus 
in his four voyages to the West startled the 
nations of the world with his discoveries. 

“He had the courage and tenacity in his 
belief of the principle advanced by Galileo 
that the world was round and by sheer per- 
sistence for proof prevailed upon the Royal 
Family of Spain to finance this perilous ex- 
periment to find a new western route to the 
Indies by sailing due west. 

“His Christian faith gave to him a reli- 
gious incentive to thwart the piratical activi- 
ties of the Turkish marauders preying upon 
the trading ships of the Christian world. 
The freedom of the seas for merchantmen 
were at stake and he visioned that the earn- 
ings could be used to spread the doctrine 
of Christianity throughout the world. 

“The ultimate results of his important 
geographical discoveries have been recorded 
in the history of nations for centuries. Next 
to our Lord Jesus Christ, he and Abraham 
Lincoln rank as the most written of per- 
sonages in the world. 

“Although the geographical discovery was 
of the greatest importance—yet the after- 
math of his discovery resulting in the de- 
velopment of a new type of government 
founded by the Thirteen American Colonies 
based upon the inherent rights and liberties 
of free men given by God became a symbol 
to dedicate Columbus’ memory. 

“Upon this Nation, do nations of the free 
world, loving liberty, depend for the leader- 
ship to protect and defend their spiritual, 
cultural, and economic institutions and 
guarantee their way of life. 


“We owe to this great emancipator and 
nobleman of the seas a signal national debt 
of gratitude in discovering the New World, 
and should pay lasting homage to his mem- 
ory. Columbus belongs to all nations, but 
represents to us the first immigrant to the 
Americas—the land of liberty and justice for 
all. The several States have set aside this 
day to commemorate the glory of his name. 
It is fitting and proper that we as a Na- 
tion honor one whose day of discovery is 
celebrated in thousands of communities 
throughout the land as a patriotic day to 
rededicate ourselves to the institutions pro- 

our freedoms and guaranteeing our 
liberties for ourselves and the freedom lov- 
ing nations of the world. Let us rediscover 
our obligation to free the captive nations 
and thus reinvigorate our efforts to release 
them from their bondage. Columbus Day 
is America’s day to celebrate the advent of 
the New World. 

“I again thank the committee for its kind 
consideration in making possible this hear- 
ing for the establishment of Columbus Day 
as a day of national meditation in 
alive the fires of freedom throughout the 
world—a Christian nation with Christian 
faith that opened its shores to men of every 
faith to worship at the altars of freedom and 
liberty—forever.” 2 
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H.R. 8189 

A bill declaring October 12 to be a legal 
holiday 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
12th day of October of each year, to be here- 
after celebrated and known as Columbus 
Day, is hereby declared to be a legal holi- 
day of the same character as the 1st day of 
January, the 22d day of February, the 30th 
day of May, the 4th day of July, the Ist 
Monday of September, the 11th day of No- 
vember, the 4th Thursday of November, and 
Christmas Day. 


Vatican Council Address of Bishop John 
J. Wright of Pittsburgh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, we in Pittsburgh are certainly 
proud of Bishop John J. Wright, out- 
standing in the church, and an outstand- 
ing civic-minded citizen who speaks so 
well for the common good. Bishop 
Wright has definitely made a high mark 
in the civic and religious life of Pittsburgh 
and the whole area of western Pennsyl- 
vania. He will long be remembered for 
his thought-provoking and penetrating 
comments upon policies that are basic to 
good church people, good church ad- 
ministration, good citizenship, and good 
government. 

Bishop Wright's address follows: 

[From the Pittsburgh Catholic, Oct. 8, 1964] 


TEXT of BISHOP WRIGHT'S SEPTEMBER 28 TALK 
at COUNCIL: RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND THE 
Common Goop 


(Vatican Crry.—Following is a translation 
from the Latin of the complete text of the 
intervention of Bishop John J. Wright, of 
Pittsburgh, on the subject of religious lib- 
erty at the 89th general congregation (Sep- 
tember 28) of Vatican Council I.) 

I have asked special permission to speak, 
because I fear that our question has been 

discussed thus far with excessive pragma- 
tism. The report itself speaks too sparingly 
and cautiously, perhaps, of the connection 
between religious liberty and that common 
good which would put the discussion on the 
level of principle. 

All sides agree that the question of rell- 
gious liberty and its exercise ultimately 
touches the question of the common good. 
Therefore, the analysis and defense of reli- 
gious liberty ought to take into account the 
nature and protection of that common good 
which, in a way, constitutes the very “res 
publica” and thus must be promoted by the 
directors of the State. 

There are those who strongly assert that 
the defense of religious liberty, even for 
those who set forth errors contrary to Catho- 
lic truth, disrupts or damages the common 
good, which indeed can scarcely be denied at 
times. On the contrary, there are those who 
afirm, from another angle, that paradoxical 
though it be, the denial of recognition to re- 
ligious liberty in its own way and often toa 
far worse degree harms the common good, 
because the common good by its very nature 
positively demands and presumes as an in- 
tegral and essential element such liberty 
and its recognition by the civil power. It is 
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on this point that I have a few things I 
would like to say. } 

The common good involves a certain order 
of things and qualities; certainly it includes 
peaceful relations among citizens. But the 
concept of the common good should never be 
compared to that kind of impassive order 
or forced conformism which would be pleas- 
ing, perhaps, to the totalitarian or police 
state, but which would in no way befit a truly 
human society of persons created in the 
image of God and responsible finally to God 
to God “who has made of one all mankind, 
causing them to dwell together on the whole 
face of the earth * * * that they should 
seek God, if haply they may grope after him 
and find him,” according to St. Paul (Acts 
17: 26-27). 7 

Now in these words of St. Paul there is 
suggested a hint of the necessity of religious 
liberty among those elements of the common 
good shared by all the human race, dwelling 
over the whole face of the earth, called to 
seek God and dimly grope after him and per- 
haps find Him * * * even though at times 
such liberty gives rise to the danger of con- 
troversies and contentions as a result of the 
very seeking after God. 

A common good worthy of persons always 
presupposes a moral, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual element as essential and fundamental. 
Obedience and conformity to the moral law, 
divine and positive, ought to be always pres- 
ent in the common good and among other 
virtues. But such obedience, if it is to nour- 
ish a true common good, must be a virtue, 
the virtue of persons acting with knowledge 
and consent and, consequently, acting freely 
in a spirit of justice. 

The common good is not just a certain 
physical or mathematical accumulation of 
material goods which citizens share. Cer- 
tainly, it includes civil services, public high- 
ways, firefighting equipment, police protec- 
tion and other such things, lest turmoil break 
out among the populace. But all these 
things do not constitute the common good. 
Nor is it a mere treasury of acquired goods, 
technical machines, artifacts, and objects 
such as are preserved in museums but which 
are nothing more than booty or spoils, such 
as might unite thieves, rather than a com- 
mon good, if they are not ethically acquired 
and cherished. For the common good is al- 
ways something living, ethical, spiritual, in- 
tellectual, and, therefore, fully humane. 

The Christian philosopher, Jacques Mari- 
tain, has written to our point: “The common 
good is something ethically good. And in 
this common good is included as an essen- 
tial element the, greatest development possi- 
ble hic et nunc of human persons, of those 
persons who make up the united multitude 
and thus constitute a people bound together 
by ties not only of force but of justice.” 

Hence, it seems to follow that the common 
good of mankind, to the extent that it is 
ethical and moral, demands and presumes 
religious faith, true and whole, strong, fruit- 
ful and, therefore, a reasonable assent to 
truth freely accepted and freely professed. 
But also, and equally as a matter of justice, 
it follows that the common good demands 
the necessity of liberty from external coer- 
cion in the matter of religion, if the common 
good is not to lose its very soul which is 
virtue and especially the virtue of justice. 

A certain non-Catholic professor once said 
to me, “You can well say that the idea of 
religious liberty should justify itself prag- 
matically to Catholics in the light of the way 
it seems to have worked out in regions where 
the church is obviously flourishing under a 
system of just such liberty.” But this prag- 
matic argument is less than satisfactory be- 
cause it is really not worthy of the subject. 
It is far better to recognize, with all Chris- 
tian simplicity, that the idea of religious lib- 
erty corresponds to the truth, to the truth 
not only about the nature of the person but 
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also about the nature of the common good 
itself. 

Therefore, those who seek the common 
good in its full and true sense—and accord- 
ing to authentic Catholic teaching with the 
philosophical and theological principles of 
which our practice ought to conform and not 
vice versa—those who defend such a common 
good will wish to strengthen foster, and ex- 
tend as far as possible all truly human lbér- 
ties, especially religious liberty, that Is, the 
liberty to learn, to meditate, and to worship 
the Supreme Good, God, the source and au- 
thor of all goods. Such religious liberty can 
be worked out even in a state fayoring some 
particular religion for historical reasons— 
as it does in England, where a Protestant 
church (the so-called established church) 
traditionally enjoys special privileges, but 
now (at least) all, except the king and queen 
(unless I am mistaken), have full religious 
liberty. The case of Ireland is also pertinent, 
for there the Catholic Church is held in spe- 
cial esteem by the Constitution and in cer- 
tain customs, but all enjoy full religious 
liberty, As a matter of fact—and it should 
be acknowledged openly—religious liberty is 
often more complete in other countries than 
it is in America; this is certainly the case in 
England with regard to school rights, and it 
also is in Holland. 

There can be no doubt that Catholics— 


and especially the pastors of souls—will pray | 


and work tirelessly to the end that all men 
will use their liberty to advance to the full 
and perfect knowledge of the one true God, 
and Him whom God sent, Jesus Christ. We 
will be witnesses to Him to the very ends 
of the earth, witnesses by word and by 
deed. We will debate, we will implore, we 
will rebuke in all patience and in the light 
of true doctrine, so that error may have 
no place, whether or not it has any right; 
but we shall do this always recognizing the 
rights of any who are in error. We will ful- 
fill our right and duty with the help of the 
grace of Christ, in the light of the Gospel, by 
the power of the Holy Spirit and armed 
with the spiritual might of the church, 
neither fearing nor exploiting the constrain- 
ing power of the kingdom of this world. 
Whatever may be said of times past and 
of political cultures once, perhaps, more 
consistent with the work of the Gospel but 
now obsolete, it is now, in the present order, 
necessary that Christians ask of the civil 
power only that it respect in justice our right 
to fulfill the commands of Christ; that it 
assist in justice our efforts to play our right- 
ful and necessary part in furthering the 
common good through our work in behalf 
of education and peace and that it leave in- 
violate, as a matter of justice, the religious 
liberty of all those for whom the message 
of the Gospels and the grace of Christ are 
destined, namely all men. 

God, who gave us the duty, right and lib- 
erty to preach, gave those to whom we preach 
the duty, right and liberty of hearing and 
believing as a means to that religious per- 
fection which the civil power can neither 
give nor take away, and which, therefore, 
it should scrupulously respect, especially as 
regards its liberty. 

We, the successors of the Apostles, men 
of God, hishops of the Catholic Church—we 
ought to be foremost and fearless leaders 
among the heralds of liberty, because his- 
torically we are the heirs of liberty in mat- 
ters religious acquired almost in every case 
and almost in every nation only through 
the blood and tears of our fathers. Thus 
we know from the experience of our -own 
history how dear and how fruitful liberty 
is. Much more, supernaturally we are heirs 
of an even greater liberty, the liberty by 
which Christ has made us free by His own 
free obedience—a free obedience which we 
will freely imitate, always in the hope and 
with the purpose of freely persuading our 
neighbors and brothers to a similar free 
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obedience—a liberty that is saving because 
it is obedient, an obedience that saves be- 
cause it is free. 


The Big Scare Versus the Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, it goes 
without saying that all Americans have 
a large stake in the outcome of the 
coming national election. But, because 
of the tremendous impact on agricul- 
ture by activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the American farmer has a 
particularly high stake. Since a con- 
certed campaign of misinformation on 
Republican farm proposals is being con- 
ducted, I am inserting an editorial from 
the Farm Journal, a renown farm pub- 
lication, which sets the record straight. 
I urge all readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, but particularly the farmers of 
America, to give this article their at- 
tention. 

The article follows: 

Tue Bic Scare VERSUS THE ISSUES 


In this election campaign Farm Journal 
has hewed to its policy of giving both sides 
equal treatment in our news columns and 
has stated its own position only on this 
page. We believe any publication worth 
its salt has an obligation to the public to 
do both things. l 

Our own position may not be yours. Every 
man to his own opinion, We have never 
claimed to be speaking for “all farmers.” 
They don’t delegate anybody to do that, 
thank goodness. Nor do they agree among 
themselves. 

In this concluding statement on the elec- 
tion we'd like to repeat something we said 
2 months ago: 

“We will be choosing between two men. 
But more importantly we will be choosing 
between what they champion. We may or 
may not like everything about the man we 
vote for. We may or may not agree with 
everything he says. But which man repre- 
sents more clearly the basic direction we 
want this country to go? That is the big 
question. Let's never lose sight of it.“ 

Will we lose sight of it in the face of the 
greatest character smear in modern times? 
Mr. GOLDWATER is being grossly libeled, his 
position falsified. 

In 1960 Mr. Kennedy frightened the wit# 
out of a good many people with claims about 
a “missile gap,“ which supposedly had us in 
danger of being obliterated by a Russian 
atom bomb at any moment. It turned out 
(after election) to be phony. The scares of 
this year are, in our opinion, just as phony. 

Both candidates want peace; who doesn't? 
Both are responsible. Neither favors anni- 
hilation. Both have been in a war, Mr. 
GoLowarTer in southeast Asia, He has two 
sons of military age now. 

Both candidates have compassion for the 
poor and have proved it in private life. 
Their only difference is in how to tackle the 
problem. 

Both want good times to continue. Don't 
we all? But what best assures them? Con- 
trol by Government or control by citizens of 
their own affairs? 

We agree with Mr. Gotpwarrr that the way 
to the “great society” is not through the wel- 
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fare state, toward which we are headed, but 
through individual enterprise left free to 
operate. Most of us agree that those who 
can’t take care of themselves must be taken 
care of, with compassion. But this admin- 
istration makes more people dependent on 
Government for a part of their livelihood 
every day. It steadily usurps more of the 
functions of private business. It steadily 
reaches for more power, a little more today, 
a little more tomorrow. It seems to believe 
that an all-wise centrally controlled Gov- 
ernment in Washington can solve our prob- 
lems better than we can. 

We agree with Mr. GOLDWATER, too, in 
choosing principle over expediency. For us 
the attitude of the Johnson administration 
is too much “peace at any price“ with any 
substantial group of voters at home or any 
Government abroad, Cuba included. 

On farm policy we agree in general with 
Mr. Gonpwarer’s position, and we believe 
most farmers will if they understand it. He 
is not for abolishing the farm program and 
you along with it, as Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Humm have been proclaiming. True, he 
has been against compulsory Government 
controls, high rigid support prices, CCC 
dumping of grains to depress grain prices 
and club farmers into Government pro- 
grams, and making the Secretary of Agri- 
culture all powerful. Most farmers feel the 
same way. 

But he ts for voluntary programs, for sup- 
port price at stabilization levels, for a land 
retirement program, for adequate farm 
credit, for co-ops. 

We agree with the Republican position on 
reapportioning legislative districts. Mr. 
GOLDWATER wants to protect the rural mi- 
nority. The Democrats are courting the big 
cities. You'll note that Mr. Johnson ducked 
the question in Farm Journal last month. 

Will farmers fall for the phony scares 
about Mr. GOLDWATER, or will they keep 
their eye on these big issues? On that the 
outcome of the election, at least in the farm 
country, will largely depend. 


Hon. James C. Auchincloss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the House Committee on 
the District of Columbia, I want person- 
ally to express my regrets at the depart- 
ure from the House of our distinguished 
colleague, the Honorable James C. AUCH- 
INCLOSS, ranking minority member of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Congressman AUCHINCLOSS has been a 
most conscientious member of the com- 
mittee, and I shall be ever grateful for his 
cooperation, his devotion and service to 
the committee, and for the assistance he 
personally gave to me as chairman on so 
many occasions during the time he was 
a member of the committee. 

He is a gentleman of deep and earnest 
convictions and through the years spon- 
sored and supported much legislation 
which he deemed necessary and im- 
portant to his Third District of New 
Jersey, to his State, to the Nation’s Capi- 
tal and to the country at large. They all 
have benefited greatly from his labors, 
and he will be sincerely missed by us all. 
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May he continue to receive deserving 
rewards in the golden years which lie 
ahead of him. 


A Short Report on Immigration Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, as we 
near the closing hour of this 88th Con- 
gress, I desire to make a short report on 
the status and progress of pending im- 
migration legislation. 

Our Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Nationality began public hearings 
on pending bills on June 11, 1964. As 
chairman, I took that action only after 
it became certain that adequate funds 
would not be provided to activate the 
Joint Committee on Immigration and 
Nationality Policy during this session. 
Over the course of 1 year, covering both 
sessions of this Congress, I sought by 
every proper means to secure funds to 
activate the joint committee. It was my 
conviction that Congress could not act 
intelligently on pending immigration leg- 
islation without a full scale uninhibited 
and objective review of all the factors, 
domestic and international, upon which 
a sound immigration policy must be 
based. To expect Congress to act with- 
out such a review, incidentally a long 
overdue review, was to call upon Con- 
gress to act in the dark, without the facts 
upon which sound policy rests. 

Our subcommittee has provided an op- 
portunity for all interested in our immi- 
gration program to appear as witnesses 
or to present statements for inclusion 
in the record of our hearings. Orderly 
and purposeful procedure was employed 
in the course of our hearings. We 
opened phase I of our hearings with 
testimony from interested Members of 
Congress. Phase II took up testimony 
from the executive branch of Govern- 
ment including the Secretary of State, 
the Attorney General, the Secretary of 
Labor, the operating level of the Depart- 
ment of Justice which includes the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service and 
the operating level of the Department of 
State—the Bureau of Security and Con- 
sular Affairs. Phase III took up testi- 
mony from nongovernmental organiza- 
tions and interested individuals. 

This task required hearings, both pub- 
lic and executive, over a course of more 
than 3 months. Those hearings have 
been completed and all the reports 
thereon should be available to Mem- 
bers, the press, and the public in the very 
near future. Separate reports are being 
made for each of the three phases of our 
hearings. 

When the hearings had been underway 
for 2 months, when we had completed 
testimony from interested Members of 
Congress and the executive branch and 
had commenced taking testimony from 
nongovernmental organizations, I in- 
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troduced H.R. 12305 on August 10. I did 
so because it was then apparent that 
H.R. 7700, the administration bill, could 
not be enacted into law and the revisions 
required to make it acceptable would be 
so basic and far reaching as to alter the 
original proposal as to make it unrecog- 
nizable. In these circumstances I pre- 
sented a bill which sought to accomplish 
these purposes: 

First. To use the authorized but un- 
used quota numbers over a trial period 
of 2 years under a new system which con- 
formed to Supreme Court decisions on 
the responsibility of Congress to regu- 
late immigration into the United States. 

Second. To use the unused quota num- 
bers to reunite families, to bring in skilled 
workers needed to expand our economy 
without displacing an American worker 
and to provide a haven for our fair share 
of the victims of Communist tyranny 
under conditions which does not attach 
the stigma of parole to their admission. 


Third. To provide an opportunity for 


Congress to benefit from the practical re- 
sults of this 2-year trial period while 
Congress through the Joint Committee 
on Immigration and Nationality Policy 
would undertake and complete the long 
overdue review of immigration policy. 

Fourth. To remedy the most urgent, 
the most human problems of our present 
immigration program while Congress 
was making a determination on what our 
new immigration policy should be. 

The provisions of the bill which I intro- 
duced were supported overwhelmingly 
by the testimony taken up to the time 
of its introduction. I was encouraged by 
the rapid and affirmative responses 
which I received to the action I had 
taken. = 

Witnesses appearing during our hear- 
ings after August 12 were invited to com- 
ment on the provisions and purposes of 
H.R. 12305. A large number of national 
organizations rallied their support be- 
hind my bill. Our colleague, Congress- 
man Ewan? Derwinskt, of [Mlinois, 
introduced an identical bill on Septem- 
ber 4, 1964. In his explanatory remarks 
he called for bipartisan support and ac- 
tion during this session of Congress, not- 
ing that the Republican Party supported 
the bill which he had introduced. 

H.R. 12305 was given full and careful 
consideration by members of the House 
Committee on Immigration and Na- 
tionality. One major revision of the bill 
was agreed to, a revision of the defini- 
tion of a refugee. I was encouraged by 
the members of my subcommittee, at 
least a majority thereof, to believe that 
T would support enactment of that 

il. 

Over a period of no less than 3 weeks 
I sought to get a quorum of the subcom- 
mittee to take final action on H.R. 12305. 
Meeting dates and times convenient to 
the members were set. But a quorum 
did not result. I then notified each 
member by telegram on two separate oc- 
casions that a meeting was set to vote 
up or down on H.R, 12305. But again 
a quorum did not result. 

I was somewhat amazed to learn that 
during that critical period a quorum of 
the subcommittee was met with Mr. 
EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of the Ju- 
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diciary Committee, to discuss staff per- 
sonnel—a matter on which I will have 
more to say at a later date. It is worth 
noting in this connection that the gen- 
tleman from New York, Congressman 
CELLER, stated to me more than 1 month 
ago that there would be no immigra- 
tion legislation this year. It now ap- 
pears that his purposes as stated to me 
have been realized. 

During the last 2 days of this Con- 
gress, I nevertheless continued my ef- 
forts to secure a majority vote on H.R. 
12305. Here I was confronted with a 
new problem. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] had departed 
Washington and had left word that he 
would not authorize a poll of the full 
membership of the Judiciary Committee. 

Those are the basic facts related to 
pending immigration legislation and the 
3 months of hearings thereon by the 
House Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Nationality. That record speaks for 
itself. 


The 88th Congress: A Review 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
88th Congress was a busy, and in many 
ways productive, Congress. I know that 
the people I represent want to learn 
about the activities of Congress during 
these last 2 years; therefore, I have made 
this the subject of an October newsletter 
to my district, the Second Congressional 
District of Washington State. I think 
my newsletter will be of interest to Mem- 
bers of Congress as well and therefore, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I ask 
that it be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD: 

THE 88TH CONGRESS REVIEWED 


The 88th Congress—one of the longest and 
busiest on record—is now history. When 
the Speaker's gavel adjourned the House of 
Representatives October 3, the Congress had 
been in session nearly 321 days. During that 
time, more than 12,000 public and private 
measures were introduced; some 820 were 
finally enacted into law. 

The 88th Congress marked some important, 
though controversial, “firsts.” It passed a 
comprehensive civil rights bill, and approved 
tax cut legislation providing for an 611.5 
billion reduction in Federal income and cor- 
poration taxes. In the Senate, lawmakers 
ratified the limited nuclear test ban treaty, 
the first agreement of its kind to result from 
the cold war. Whatever one's personal feel- 
ings, It can at least be said that the 88th 
Congress made history by dealing with these 
matters. 

Striking closer to home were three bills of 
particular importance to the Pacific North- 
west. Regional power preference legislation 
was enacted into law, guaranteeing that hy- 
droelectric power produced in the Northwest 
will be used first to meet the private and 
industrial needs of the Northwestern United 
States. After nearly 6 years of work to sat- 
isfy all interests, Congress also enacted a 
“wilderness” bill giving the first statutory 
protection to some 9 million acres of wider- 
ness” area, The land and water conservation 
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bill was approved, enabling the Federal Gov- 
ernment to aid the States in the needed de- 
velopment of recreational facilities. Because 
of my membership on the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, I was able 
to play a major part in the writing and pas- 
sage of these bills. 

Important military construction and pub- 
lic works projects for the second district 
also resulted from legislation passed by the 
88th Congress. Public works funds totaling 
$2,163,000 for fiscal 1964 and 1965 cleared 
the way for further Improvement to the 
Snohomish, Stillaguamish, Skagit, and Nook- 
sack Rivers. Small boat harbors at Port 
Townsend and Quilcene received additional 
benefit from public works appropriations. 
Funds totalling $693,000 for military con- 
struction were passed to bring major im- 
provements to Paine Field and the Blaine Air 
Force station during fiscal 1964; another 
$459,000, appropriated for fiscal 1965, will 
build a needed aircraft holding apron and 
new telephone exchange at the Whidbey Is- 
land Naval Air Station. 

There were, however, some disappoint- 
ments, including the failure of the admin- 
istration to act on my bill, H.R. 7961, legis- 
lation I introduced to help Northwest mills 
meet Canadian competition by permitting 
the shipment of American lumber in foreign- 
bottom vessels when U.S.-flag ships are un- 
available. I believed this bill could be of real 
benefit to the local economy, but the admin- 
istration failed to act, and even vetoed the 
one bill passed by Congress that might have 
granted some small relief. This was the 
lumber-marking bill, approved by the first 
session of the 88th Congress, but vetoed by 
the President. Beef import legislation was 
finally approved—despite opposition from 
the administration—but my bill to provide 
similar protection for the Northwest dairy 
industry, remains unpassed. 

Of great disappointment for the Nation's 
older citizens, certainly, was the death“ 
of the 5 percent social security increase. I 
voted for this increase in the House, be- 
cause it was obvious to me that the infla- 
tionary policies of this administration made 
some cost-of-living increase necessary. 
What happened is now history. The bin 
passed the House with virtually no oppo- 
sition, but was blocked in the Senate by 
Democrats who insisted on adding a com- 
pulsory “medicare” amendment. A squabble 
within the Democrat party errupted, and the 
Democrats, unable to agree among them- 
selves, chose to kill the 5-percent increase. 
Given the choice of a bill or an issue, the 
administration took the issue. 

The Nation's veterans were more fortunate. 
Though the President declared the bill would 
be “inconsistent with the objectives” of his 
administration, the Congress passed H.R. 
1927, providing pension increases to a half 
million veterans of World War I, World War 
II, and the Korean war, Additional pay- 
ments for helpless and blind veterans re- 
quiring the regular aid of another person, 
also were increased. Though less compre- 
hensive than some would have liked, HR. 
1927 marked the first major veterans’ pen- 
sion legislation in over 5 years. This bill, 
incidentally, passed the House without sa 
single dissenting vote, and I joined others 
in the Congress in voting for this legisla- 
tion. Similarly, I supported pay increases 
for the Nation’s uniformed servicemen and 
for 1.7 million civil service workers and 
postal employees. 

Bills to expand vocational education, to 
provide Federal aid for the fight against 
mental illness and retardation, to extend 
“impacted” arens Federal school aid under 
Public Laws 874 and 815, to provide in- 
creased Federal housing and to expand col- 
lege construction passed the 88th Congress 
and, likewise, had my support. These were 
forward steps on the domestic front. 
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On the foreign policy front, the 88th Con- 
gress ended on an ominous note. Despite 
official talk of “peace,” it is clear that we are 
engaged in a real war in South Vietnam. I 
backed the congressional resolution endors- 
ing the President's action in retaliating to 
unwarranted attacks against our Navy in the 
Bay of Tonkin. And I also supported a 
resolution insisting that the United Nations 
work to collect the back debts of Communist 
and other member nations. 

Cuba: Communism’s fortress“ only 90 
miles from our shores—remains virtually for- 
gotten by the present administration and 
American foreign aid continues to finance 
Communist regimes. Consistently through- 
out the 88th Congress, I voted for reduc- 
tions in foreign aid and for an end to waste- 
ful handouts. I voted against the sale of 
American wheat to Russia—and eventually 
to Cuba. And I voted for amendments that 
would have stopped the sale of American 
surplus foods to Communist-controlled and 
dominated nations. I'm happy to say that I 
was joined by others—both Republicans and 
Democrats—who believe America’s foreign 
policy should be strengthened. I think most 
of you would agree. 

Summing up, I would say the 88th Con- 
gress solved some problems, but left a great 
many others to be answered. I hope I will 
again be privileged to help find some of those 
answers when the 89th Congress convenes. 

Visitors: Alderwood Manor: Mr. and Mrs. 
C. H. Hutsell. Bellingham: Mrs, Frank Mc- 
Kinney, Mr. and Mrs. L. V. Townley. Burl- 
ington: John F. Conrad, Ted Conrad. Oak 
Harbor: Gary Powell. Port Angeles: Mrs. A. 
B. Barrie, Harry Cotton, Mrs. Donald B. Het- 
rick, Virginia Hetrick. Quilcene: Mr. and 
Mrs. George Huntingford and family. Red- 
mond: Bruce Boyd, Hoyt S. Boyd, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Fritz and family, Edward D. O'Brien, 
Robert Olney. Sedro Woolley: Mary Ann 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Palmer and 
Annette. Snohomish: Mr. and Mrs. Law- 
rence Bickford, Mr. and Mrs. Roy Marler. 
Stanwood: Mr. and Mrs. Edwaad Iverson, 
Macushla Reilly. 

Sincerely yours, 
Congressman Jack WESTLAND. 


Hon. James P. Mitchell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 $ 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, 
Department of Labor, throughout the 
years of its operation, has had as it lead- 
ing and propelling force, Secretaries well 
qualified for the responsibilities of their 
office. 

Few realize that one important func- 
tion of the office is to increase the op- 
portunities for those who are qualified 
to be used by industry, and so forth, in 
order that the economy be strong through 
the realization of full employment. 

In recent years, the labor level of em- 
ployment problems, and labor crisis with 
industry were resolved and solved by ex- 
ceptionally capable Secretaries—namely, 
James P. Mitchell, Arthur J. Goldberg, 


the 
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and the present Secretary, W. Willard 
Wirtz. 


Their contributions to labor and in- 
dustry have, in a great measure, been the 
guidelines to our growing economy and 
prosperity. 

To me, President Eisenhower's ap- 
pointment of James P. Mitchell, a man- 
agement man, was an intriguing chal- 
lenge to the modus operandi of labor 
unions, 

But the opposite resulted and labor ac- 
cepted him as a man of great stature, 
obedient to the needs of both unions and 
management. 

Mr. Mitchell represents greatness in 
its true light, and he has compassion for 
the troubles of humankind, which is re- 
fiected in his splendid achievements in 
the important positions he has held, both 
in public life and industrial assignments. 
He is no ordinary man. 

Mr. Mitchell's identification with man- 
agement did not prevent him from think- 
ing straight, in his duties as Secretary 
of Labor. His brilliant analysis of labor 
problems, presented to him during his 
term of office, won for him praise and 
acclaim from both management and 
labor. 

Labor leaders, disappointed, at first, 
by his Presidential appointment, were 
quick to acknowledge their mistakes in 
gaging him as being prejudiced to their 
interests. 

His perfect sense of mental balance 
only weighed the facts and with honesty 
of purpose his major premise—the final 
decision, was unassailable, 

Similar to the early lives of many 
of our Nation’s leaders, life’s struggle 
prevented him attending college. 
Equipped with a high school education, 
he earned his way and trained his mind 
in the school of self-study and experi- 
ence. 

Later in life, these teachings and ex- 
periences of his early youth were not 
forgotten. He proved it by being fair 
and honorable in his labor decisions and 
in the responsibilities of his office as 
Secretary of Labor. The statement 
made, at that time, by President George 
Meany, Mitchell is the greatest Secre- 
tary of Labor the country ever had“ 
is authoritative proof of his competency. 

Secretary Mitchell has a heart as big 
as his body. He is kind and considerate 
to everyone who seeks his advice or 
services. He is a strong, sturdy type 
of individual who loves humanity. And 
he is honest and decisive in his judg- 
ments. He holds the admiration and 
respect of management, labor, and of- 
ficialdom in public life. He still receives 
praise from all, including the press and 
news media. He contributed, as Secre- 
tary, a steady, studied influence over 
the affairs of our Nation in the field of 
labor. The people of the Nation accept 
him as a true champion of protecting 
the economy—labor and management; 
a true judge of industrial relations. We 
are proud of his great record in the field 
of labor. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
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Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent meeting of the 19th National Con- 
ference on Citizenship whose headquar- 
ters is at Rockville, Md., was held at the 
Statler Hilton Hotel in Washington, D.C. 
Mr. Arthur P. Crabtree, president of the 
Adult Education Association of the USA 
gaye a summary speech of the confer- 
ence which I would like to insert in the 
RECORD: 

The speech follows: 

SUMMARIZATION OF THE 19TH NATIONAL CÒN- 
FERENCE ON CITIZENSHIP 
(By Arthur P. Crabtree, President, Adult 
Education Association of the USA) 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
conference, “today, every citizen, regardless 
of his interest in politics, ‘holds office.’” 
These words were spoken by the late Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy while he was a U.S. 
Senator in 1957, before a convention of the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors in Atlantic City. 

I have had the privilege. of making this 
summary speech several times but, in my 
opinion, the program committee of this con- 
ference did the best job in selecting the 
theme for this conference it has ever done. 


The topic “Every Citizen Holds Office” is- 


uniquely wedded to this year of 1964, both in 
point of time and significance. For this is 
the year of what a prominent Britisher once 
called the “quadrennial American madness,” 
when we elect a President of these United 
States. In this setting, then, we could not 
have been discussing during these past 3 
days a theme more consonant with the cli- 
mate of the times than these words of our 
late and great President. 

Under the chairmanship of Alvin M. Bent- 
ley—one of the steadfast friends of the Na- 
tional Conference on Citizenship, its 19th 
annual meeting got underway on Thursday 
morning against that background of color 
and beauty that we have come to regard as 
indispensable to the conference: our lovely 
Tryon Palace Hostesses. Dressed in their 
18th century costumes, they conjured up a 
delightful vision of minuets and magnolia- 
scented moonlight. The Tryon Palace in New 
Bern, N.C., the site of the first colonial capi- 
tol, has been called the most beautiful build- 
ing in the Colonial Americas. With this 
historic reputation, it cam do no less than 
send forth as its representatives the most 
beautiful young ladies in the land. And this 
it does and we in this conference are the 
beneficiaries. 

There was the sound of stirring music ac- 
companying the kickoff of this 19th con- 
ference and it was supplied by the U.S. Ma- 
Tine Band. 

Then, as usual, came the advancement of 
the State and territorial flags. This assign- 
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ment was in capable hands; strong and stal- 
wart members of the U.S. Marine Corps. I 
have seen this part of the program come and 
go for lo, these many years but I never tire 
of its color and pageantry. And I never tire 
of the emotional charge I get out of witness- 
ing the event. I have had some critics of 
this conference tell me that it carries too 
much window dressing, too much emotional 
sentiment. My answer has always been to 
these pseudosophisticates that I hope the 
emotion is never taken out of this meeting. 
In a world which is growing slightly cynical, 
where it is considered old fashioned by some 
to demonstrate a love of country, I am proud 
of the fact that my pulse begins to beat a 
little faster as I am reminded of the proud 
history of this great Nation. For this is a 
language of the human heart, a language 
that sterile intellectualism can never under- 
stand. 

Personally, I never cease to experience a 
flood of mental imagery as these State flags 
are posted. Again this time, as I watched 
those fine young Americans come marching 
in to the roll of drums, each carrying a flag 
of one of the 50 States, it suddenly occurred 
to me. that we were watching, in capsule 
form, the panorama of American history, 
condensed into the space of about 20 


minutes. And then I thought of the dreams 


and hopes, and the broken dreams and the 
shattered hopes, that lay behind the ma- 
terialization of each of those flags. I 
thought how thrilling it might be if we 
might ask each flag to tell us the story of 
its glorious past and we might hear again 
the stirring tales of Bunker Hill and Sara- 
toga, of Gettysburg and Appomattox, of “the 
dark and bloody ground” and the Oregon 
Trail, of Tippecanoe and the Alamo, of Little 
Big Horn and Old Vincennes, and all the 
other strands of that breathless saga that 
have been woven into the priceles fabric of 
our historic past. But we didn’t have that 
much time on Thursday morning so we sat 
and watched a group of handsome young 
marines deposit on this stage within the 


space of a very few minutes the symbolism 


of 177 years of human endeavor on the part 
of a people determined to prove to the world 
that men are capable of responsible self- 
government. 

Once again, Bob Anderson, our general 
counsel, told us of the Thirteen Original 
States which first ratified the Constitution 
and introduced the representatives of those 
Thirteen States. I could never understand 
how any American could regard the number 
13 as unlucky. Thirteen was the num- 
ber chosen by destiny to mark the birth of 
this great adventure in human affairs, an 
event blessed with a measure of good for- 
tune and plain old-fashioned luck seldom, 
if ever, enjoyed by any other nation in the 
world. > 

The keynote address of the conference 
was made by Dr. Donald Herzberg, executive 
director of the Eagleton Institute of Politics 
at Rutgers University. The basic thesis of 
Dr. Herzberg’s address presented the admoni- 
tion that we are still engaged in a great ex- 
periment, testing whether a people composed 
of many cultures, races, and creeds, can 
learn to govern themselves responsibly. 

He presented three things as crucial in 
the situation: education, reform of our vot- 
ing laws, and the role of the individual in 
politics. On the positive side, Dr. Herzberg 
argued for a more meaningful brand of po- 


litical education in the schools, a reform of 
our election laws that now disfranchise 
thousands of voters, and the development of 
a tradition of the citizen-politician. I par- 
ticularly liked this last concept. 

I differed with Dr. Herzberg in only one of 
his statements: It was when he said that 
be os not here arguing that everyone should 
vote.” 

I do want everyone to vote in this country. 
It is fundamental to my concept of the dem- 
ocratic thesis. Dr. Herzberg said he didn’t 
believe in “compulsory voting.” Neither do 
I. but this fact doesn’t prevent me from be- 
lieving that our task in a free society is to 
attempt to secure 100 percent participa- 
tion of our people in the processes of de- 
mocracy with all the resources at our com- 
mand, short of compulsion. Democracy pre- 
supposes the involvement of all its citizens in 
its affairs. Lincoln, at Gettysburg, did not 
say that this ls a government of some of the 
people, by some of the people, and for some 
of the people. The implication runs through 
our great charters of our liberties, including 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution, as now interpreted, that the 
canopy of American democracy must cover 
everybody or it covers nobody. The basic 
thesis of self-government must hold that 
all men are capable of participating in the 
business of decisionmaking. For, if this be 
not so, and we start the preachment and 
the practice that it doesn’t matter if certain 
types of people don’t take part in the af- 
fairs of the society, then we legitimatize 
apathy and complacency and open the flood- 
gates to the manipulation of those who 
would select the favored ones to make the 
decisions for us all. 


This line of reasoning can only lead to 
the creation of an aristocracy that is foreign 
to the democratic concept. If they be apa- 
thetic, it is our task to rouse them to ac- 
tion. If they be “not tered,” it is our 
task, as Jefferson said, “to ipform their 
discretion.” 

Thursday afternoon we made our annual 
pilgrimage to the Sylvan Theater on the 
grounds of the Washington Monument, One 
of the more impressive events of this con- 
ference has always been the laying of the 
wreaths at the foot of the Washington Mon- 
ument by the representatives of the Thirteen 
Original States. This year was no exception. 
The weather was beautiful, the program was 
excellent, and the purpose was unforgettable. 

Thursday night, Earle Hawkins, one of 
the founders of the conference, chaired the 
annual dinner meeting. Among the honored 
guests was a Medal of Honor recipient, Adm, 
Joel T. Boone, who in battle risked his life 
“above and beyond the call of duty” and in 
civilian life has given outstanding service 
to his country. We were then accorded a rare 
treat. We heard an address by the beloved 
executive director of this conference, Judge 
Carl B. Hyatt. He spoke on the subject A 
United Country.” In his warm and poignant 
way, Judge Hyatt told us a story of his 
North Carolina boyhood. It was a story with 
the vintage of yesterday and the relevancy 
of tomorrow. It carried a new concept of 
the word “united.” As I listened to his de- 
scription of “Rebel” Sam Bennett I had a 
feeling that we here in the North might be 
a little better off if we had a few more 
“Rebel” Sams above the Mason and Dixon 
line. 
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As an added attraction we also listened 
to the beautiful music of the Justin Lawrie 
Singers and Miss Joyce Bryant. 

Yesterday at noon we gathered in our 
annual luncheon under the chairmanship of 
Lawrence Oxley, one of the real veterans of 
this conference. His introduction of the 
session turned out to be one of the best 
speeches of the conference as he described 
some of the high spots of his long and rich 
career as a public servant. 

We heard a very informative talk by the 
Honorable Stephen S. Jackson, describing 
the Federal voting assistance program to en- 
able absentee voting by members of the 
Armed Forces, members of the merchant ma- 
rine and civilian employees, and their de- 
pendents. 

The luncheon program closed with a rather 
vigorous session under the leadership of Dr. 
Robert M. Isenberg, Director of NEA’s Divi- 
sion of Rural Education Service. Dr. Isen- 
berg led a general discussion by the entire 
audience, eliciting from all of us a flood of 
excellent suggestions on how we may get 
a better turnout on election day. An un- 
usually gratifying number of good sugges- 
tions were harvested and have been incorpo- 
rated into this report. 

Last night, under the chairmanship of 
Tom Clear, another bulwark of this confer- 
ence, we listened to a varied program of ex- 
cellence and beauty. A film entitled “The 
Great Rights” was shown. It should be 
made compulsory viewing for every Amer- 
ican and those who don't vote on November 
3 should be required to see it twice. Then 
we heard the voice of young America, Miss 
Marsha Breed. Miss Breed delivered the 
speech which made her a winner in the 
“Voice of Democracy” contest conducted by 
the VFW. It was a masterpiece of thought 
and delivery. Last, we were entertained 
again by one of those musical treats that 
always stud this conference each 
year. This time it was the U.S. Army Field 
Band which rendered a stirring “Tribute to 
US. Citizenship.” The program was a diver- 
sified menu of inspiration and beauty. 

Recommendations and suggestions from 
the discussion groups: 

1. You were unanimous in recommend- 
ing the revision of our State election laws 
that now disenfranchise thousands of voters 
and you believe that all citizens of the United 
States should be allowed to vote for candi- 
dates for Federal office, regardless of State 
restrictions. 


2. Most of you believe the voting age 
should be lowered to 18 but there was some 
opposition to this idea. 

8. Some of you feel that voting should 
require some form of literacy and educa- 
tlonal testing. 

4. Education, you said, is Indispensable 
to good citizenship, both at the level of the 
child and the adult. 

5. You recommended more discussion of 
controversial issues in education. 

6. There was a strong sentiment among 
you to make election day a national holiday. 
Many of you suggested that it be changed 
to some other day of the week. Saturday, 
Sunday, and Monday were mentioned. 

7. One of you gave me a definition of cit- 
izenship that I liked: “The understanding, 
accepting, and practicing of social respon- 
sibility.” 

8. As always, you said there should be 
State and regional citizenship conferences 
similar to this one. 

9. One group interpreted President Ken- 
nedy's statement that “every citizen holds 
office’ to mean that he “accepts the respon- 
sibility of being involved in a democratic 
process at all times.” 

10. Several of you that educa- 
tion should teach the skills of critical think- 
ing rather than mere facts. 
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11. You were unanimous in suggesting 
greater political participation by school- 
teachers and one group advises that one show 
in the forthcoming: television series “Mr. 
Novak“ will deal with this theme. 

12. An individual test of citizenship be- 
havior was proposed by one group, suggesting 
that this question be asked: “Is my decision 
right with me, right with my fellow man, 
and right with God?” 

13. Along with the three R’s of reading, 
‘ritin and rithmetie we should add the three 
R's of citizenship: rights, responsibility, re- 
spect. 

14. There must be a large number of edu- 
cators in the conference for there was a 
strong affirmation of the right to academic 
freedom in the classroom. 

15. A new twist was given to President 
Kennedy's statement when one group sug- 
gested that each parent and each teacher 
“holds office” in the training of the potential 
citizen. 

16. One chap who must have some stock 
in MGM suggested that we make a movie 
of this conference and distribute it to the 
schools. 

17. Finally, one fellow gave the forecast for 
November; a new wave of technological un- 
employment, folks thrown out of work by 
voting machines. 

I began this summary by referring to Sen- 
ator Kennedy's speech before the American 
Association of School Administrators at At- 
lantic City. I should like to return to it now 
for a second look at some of the other things 
he said on that occasion. Not only did he 
give utterance to the concept that every 
citizen holds office in a democracy but he 
said some other things that are of particular 
interest to us who are interested in the en- 
richment of American citizenship. As al- 
ways, he spoke with clarity and with courage. 

His courage was evidenced in the fact 
that he chose to criticize the very group to 
which he was talking: American educators. 
And, since I happen to be an educator, I sup- 
pose this is why his remarks carried even 
more significance for me. And, may I say 
now, that I couldn't agree more whole- 
heartedly with his criticism. 

To this body of leaders in American edu- 
cation he made this statement: “It is dis- 
heartening to me and I think alarming to 
our Republic to realize how poorly the politi- 
cal profession is regarded in America. 
Mothers may still want their sons to grow 
up to be President but, according to a famous 
Gallup poll of some years ago, they do not 
want them to become politicians in the 
process. 

“Unfortunately, this disdain for the polit- 
ical profession is shared by the educational 
profession. Educators find it difficult, I 
believe, to accept the differences between the 
laboratory and the legislature. In the 
former the goal is truth, pure and simple, 
without regard to the currents of 
public opinion; in the latter, compromise 
and majorities and procedural customs and 
rights affect the ultimate decision as to 
what is right or good, or more accurately, 
what is possible.” 

“And even when they realize the differ- 
ence,” the late President continued, “many 
educators and other intellectuals consider 
their function to be that of critic.” 

This is a rather harsh indictment of the 
educational profession. It becomes even 
more so when we consider the role of educa- 
tion in the development of this Nation, the 
job that education was designed to do. 

What was this role of education in our 
society as envisioned by the Founding 
Fathers? This is, perhaps, the most exacting 

on which the leaders of American 
education can be called to account. Let us 
turn for our answer to a source that is both 
authoritative and objective. Henry Steele 
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Commager is both a distinguished historian 
and a recognized interpreter of the American 
scene. Says Commager: “The first and most 
urgent task of education was to provide an 
enlightened citizenry in order that self- 
government might work. It is well to re- 
member that democracy * * * was an ex- 

t—and largely an American experi- 
ment. It could not succeed with a people 
either corrupt or uninformed. To enlighten 
the people was the first duty of a democracy.” 

This, then, was the primary purpose of 
education: to constitute the continuing 
means by which the people who were to make 
the decisions for democratic self-government 
might be made so enlightened that those 
decisions would be clothed in wisdom and 
foresight. = 

How well have we in education succeeded 
with our assignment? 

As a great New Yorker, Al Smith, was 
wont to say: Let's look at the record.” 
The record is not flattering. We have pro- 
duced a generation of Americans, 40 percent 


of whom on election day ignore the most 


priceless heritage that any form of govern- 
ment can bestow. We have sown the dragon's 
teeth of materialism and are now reaping 
the drouth of civic indifference. Somewhere 
along the way we lost the compass of our 
early years and a system of education that 
started out to teach men how to live a life 
of moral and spiritual quality became a pro- 
gram with little higher purpose than to teach 
them how to earn a living. With our mate- 
rial prosperity which followed the Civil War 
we forgot the teachings of Jefferson and 
Madison and rationalized, if we thought 
about it at all, that good citizenship would 
come about in some miraculous way as a sort 
of byproduct to our mushrooming prosperity. 
We mistook the free and easy for the free. 
As Clinton Rossiter describes us, “We be- 
came fat and complacent, a people that has 
it made.“ Cal Coolidge best described the 
transformation in American life from the 
moral to the material when he defined our 
national purpose with the statement that 
“the business of America is business.” That 
whirring noise that Cal must have heard 
when he made that statement might well 
have been the revolving bodies of Tom Paine 
and Patrick Henry and Samuel Adams and 
Nathan Hale. 

The impact of this drift to materialism in 


. our educational philosophy is still with us. 


It can be seen today in the current natiogal 
scene in such educational legislation at the 
Manpower Development Training Act and the 
Economic Opportunity Act. They provide 
vocational training for jobs but they are 
virtually void of major concern for the de- 
velopment of better citizenship. I have no 
quarrel with vocational education. Heaven 
knows it is important. But it is not all 
important. I want to see these Federal funds 
spent to upgrade the economic circum- 
stances of needy Americans but I also want 
them spent to provide a foundation for better 
citizenship. Let's stop kidding ourselves that 
all we have to do to make good citizens is to 
provide men with jobs. It takes much more 
than this. Some men I have known have 
never been out out work in their lives and 
haven't voted in 20 years. 
This fallacy has long since entered the 
practices of the Federal Government. Be- 
in the early years of this century 
with the Smith-Lever Act, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has spent millions of dollars on 
vocational education and not one cent for 
education designed to produce a more knowl- 
edgeable human being in the decisionmaking 
processes of d 8 
And. while all this was going on in the 
realm of goals and purpose of education, the 
members of the educational profession it- 
self developed a holier-than-thou attitude 
toward the profession of politics. This was 
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the gist of President Kennedy’s criticism be- 
fore the school administrators at Atlantic 
City. Such silly bromides as “the schools 
should stay out of politics” came into being. 
We might as well insist that the schools 
should stay out of life. To what other in- 
stitution does the adult have a better right 
to turn for assistance in becoming a better 
citizen than to his school, the one institution 
that was set up for that purpose and the one 
institution which his tax money supports? 
And what other professional person in our 
society has a greater responsibility to set 
an example of civic conduct than the school- 
teacher? 

Fortunately, there are signs of hope on 
this point. The citizenship committee of the 
National Education Association has been 
working diligently for several years to per- 
suade the American schoolteachers to be- 
come more politically active. There is en- 
couraging evidence that this job is getting 
done. 

But more needs to be done than mere 
political participation on the part of the 
teacher. We must dispel, once and for all. 
the ridiculous idea that the school should 
remain aloof from the political climate of 
the community. Indeed, the school should 
become the favorite forum of the community 
where all the issues involving the civic life 
of the people can be taken for consideration. 
We have been doing this under the adult 
education program of the public schools of 
New York for many years. 

Now, if I may, I should like to return for 
another moment to the specific topic of our 
conference Every Citizen Holds Office.” 
This statement is susceptible to various in- 
terpretations. Just as each of you has had 
your own interpretation, so have I had mine. 
I imagine we are all pretty well agreed that 
President Kennedy had in mind the kind of 
“office holding” that occurs in the ballot 
box, where for one brief moment, the hum- 
blest individual in the land holds in his 
hands the power of decisionmaking in the 
destiny of his nation. This is the moment 
referred to by Francis Bacon when it Is “left 
only to God and the angels to be lookers on.” 
It is the moment described by William Jen- 
nings Bryan as that one when “every man is 
a king but no one cares to wear a crown.” 

But I have a hunch that the Senator from 
Massachusetts had more than mere voting 
in mind when he made his statement before 
the AASA. And I have an even stronger be- 
Hef that we have got to broaden our concept 
of “voting” and “officeholding” m American 
life if this thing we call democracy Is to suc- 
ceed, One trip to the voting booth, Impor- 
tant as that is, is still not enough to meet 
the demands of a dynamic social order in 
these times. In my opinion, we must realize, 
and soon, far the hour is late, that democracy 
is something to be lived, day by day, with 
365 days in each of the years. We must be- 
gin to realize that we “vote” every time we 
accept a responsibility-in the community. 
We vote every time we combat prejudice, in- 
tolerance, suspicion and fear; every time we 
do a generous thing and every time we do 
not do these things. We become an “officer- 
holder” in our kind of society every time we 
have the imagination and sensitivity to be- 
come aware of the other fellow’s misery and 
do something to increase his measure of 
happiness and his stature in the life of the 
community. Yes, the real meaning of this 
way of life must go beyond the political def- 
inition. In the final analysis, democracy 
rests upon a moral basis. A great English 
statesman once defined democracy, in my 
opinion, better than any American has ever 
done. In a small club one night in London, 
Lord Moulton’ was the guest of honor at a 
dinner given by a group of his friends, When 
it came his turn to respond he gave a short, 
impromptu talk in which he developed the 
theme that it wasn't laws and statutes that 
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made a country great. Quite the contrary, 


to do, those moral obligations 
among men, above and beyon: 
Lord Moulton referred to it as “obedience to 
the unenforceable.” I have read many def- 
initions of democracy but if I had to select 
one to liye by, I would prefer to call it a form 
of society where the people are willing to 
obey the unenforceable. 

As we come to the close of another citizen- 
ship conference, we face, as always, the ques- 
tion: “What do we do now?” For what we 
do when we get back to our homes is far 
more important than we do here. I have 
always regarded this conference as a kind of 
civic service station where we come each 
to charge our spiritual batteries with renewed 
hope and purpose. 

This year we can do much—for it is an 
election year, Perhaps the most simple, and 
important, thing we can do is that of striving 
to make this the most responsive year in the 
history of American politics on November 3. 
We have powerful allies in this endeavor. 
The American Heritage Foundation, under 
the leadership of a longtime friend of this 
conference, Mr. Brendan Byrne, is waging a 
vigorous campaign to get the American peo- 
ple to register and vote. The League of 
Women Voters, as always, is doing its fine job 
in this field and has been instrumental in 
getting President Johnson to declare this 
week, September 13-19, as Women Voters 
Week. Each of us can help in our home 
communities in this tremendously important 
task. And, then, throughout the year, as the 
problems of democracy come, as come they 
will, for we are now living in a period of 
American life when certain divisive factors 
threaten our “oneness” as a people, remem- 
ber it is not enough merely to obey the law. 
We must do more: we must obey the un- 
enforceable. 

In these remarks I have been somewhat 
critical of some aspects of American life 
in these times and, particularly, of the edu- 
cational profession. I did this with a certain 


ment can only come 


through 
sessment of its shortcomings. But I would 
not have you believe that I view the future 


to the enrichment of his personal 
to the responsibilities of citizenship. 
haps the greatest single question facing us 
as a nation, and as individuals, is the ques- 
tion of how we are going to utilize this gift 
of time. It is our No. 1 social issue. It is 


this moment, we may be planning to spend 


to train men and women for Jobs that may 
not exist by the time the is com- 
plete. No, we have a far bigger problem than 
this. We must back off and take a long and, 
perhaps, agonizing look at our society and 
reevaluate our whole philosophy of produc- 
tion and distribution of goods. It will not 
be easy. But if and when we can accom- 
plish this, we will create the most con- 
structive period in our history. For the first 
time in the history of the world since the 
days of ancient Greece, we may be able to 
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free the majority of Americans for full-time 
citizenship. Technology bids fatr to do for 
us what slaves did for the Athenians. For 
the first time in our existence, we may have 
time to grapple with and, hopefully, solve, 
some of the great social problems that now 
pockmark the fair face of America. This 
is our greatest challenge. 

Henry Thoreau once wrote that “we can- 
not kill time without injuring eternity.” If 
we choose to kill the gift of time that comes 
to us in the future with meaningless indif- 
ference we will not only injure eternity, we 
will destroy the last hope of democracy along 
the way. The choice is ours tomake. If our 
choice is wise—and God grant that it be— 
we pain pront to the world a nation of 
dedica “officeholders”; a demo 
flowered to its finest form: a people 5 
5 in a single dream, in truth 

; indivisible, wi 
e e, th liberty and 


The First Anniversary of the Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIBORNE PELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, October 
marks the first anniversary of the lim- 
ited nuclear test ban treaty—a historic 
event for all Americans and for all peo- 
ples throughout the world. 

This treaty underwent exhaustive and 
comprehensive debate in the Senate; and 
it was the concensus of the great ma- 
jority of those in this Chamber that the 
treaty’s ratification would have a deep 
and constructive meaning for all man- 
kind. I was proud to give my full sup- 
port to the treaty a year ago. In retro- 
spect, and as an alternate delegate to the 
Geneva Conference on disarmament, I 
believe that our Senate ratification con- 
stituted one of the most significant ac- 
complishments of the 88th Congress in 
terms of the lasting peace we hope fer- 
vently to secure. 

On September 18, 1963, during the de- 
ere on ratification in this Chamber, I 

The continuous Injection into the atmos- 
phere of the poisonous strontiunr 90, result- 
ing from ‘atomic tests, has already gone 
higher than we as parents, and as progenitors 
of yet unborn generations, can permit, 


In his message to the Nation on the 
anniversary of ratification, President 
Johnson pointed out that the residues 
of strontium 90 have already decreased 
by 50 percent within the past year’s span, 
and that other poisonous and contam- 
inating materials, pervading our world 
prior to the treaty, have disappeared. 

As both President Kennedy and Presi- 
dent Johnson have stated, one single step 
is necessary before a lengthy journey can 
be achieved. A year ago we embarked 
on that lengthy journey. Let us hope 
we can continue on our way, and in the 
company of all other nations with a nu- 
clear capability, so that the concepts of 
this treaty may be universally applied. 
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A Report on “The A B C’s of America’s 
Money System” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OY TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 3 of this year, I addressed the Con- 
gress in remarks labeled “The ABC's of 
America’s Money System.” In the nearly 
3 months that have elapsed since I ad- 
dressed the Congress, well into 300,000 
copies of my remarks have been privately 
printed, and distributed. In addition, 
extensive excerpts running into the tens 
of millions have been published in maga- 
zines and periodicals, financial journals, 
union publications, farm papers, public 
power journals, newsletters, and all va- 
rieties of trade papers. The daily press, 
generally in fair and objective coverage 
and widespread editorial comment, has 
helped markedly to inform the public 
of the simple facts as expressed in “The 
A B C’s of America’s Money System.” 

As a result, my mail has been extra- 
ordinarily heavy. It appears that the 
widespread reading of my August 3 re- 
marks has resulted in a stimulation of 
interest in the various facets of money, 
the Federal Reserve System, and bank- 
ing—matters that have been of concern 
to our committee since I became chair- 
man. 

In the course of my remarks, I in- 
formed the Congress and the people 
about a publication recently released 
which I authored, called “A Primer on 
Money.” Demands for this are also 
pyramiding. Moreover, many important 
Banking and Currency Committee prints 
were mentioned in my remarks and in- 
creasing demands are being received for 
these. 

As far as the “ABC’s” remarks are 
concerned, mail has come from all of the 
50 States. We have heard from profes- 
sional economists, from banking, finance 
and economics university professors, 
high school history and social science 
teachers, members of the clergy— 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish—dirt 
farmers, public officials, including per- 
sonal letters from dozens of State legis- 
lators, League of Women Voters officers, 
numerous trade union officials in dozens 
of unions, big and small businessmen, 
lawyers, doctors, dentists, Government 
Officials, public power officials, and from 
bankers, and hundreds of letters from 
just plain citizens who are disturbed 
about some of the high interest-tight 
money policies that have caused depres- 
sions even in the 1950’s. And yes—we 
have actually had favorable responses 
from a top officiat or two at the Federal 
Reserve 


The promail runs close to 35 to 1. 

The unsolicited responses—and all of 
our responses have been unsolicited— 
have been phenomenal. I wish to pre- 
sent some exhibits. I shall, in most in- 
stances, not name the authors of the 
letters. I do so because the big banking 
lobby, and their associated big business 
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lobbyists, have been known to be most 
vindictive to those who challenge or dis- 
agree with their viewpoint. This is par- 
ticularly so in teaching and other profes- 
sional circles. Since I do not want 
anybody to be hurt by this display, I am 
certain that the reader will understand 
my reticence to publish most of the 
names of my correspondents. Forth- 
with, here are some excerpts from a 
small portion of my mail. 

From my former colleague and friend 
of many years, Jerry Voorhis, executive 
director of the Cooperative League of the 
U.S.A.: 

Mr. WRICHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and 

Currency, 

Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dzar Wricur: Thank you very much in- 
deed for sending me a copy of your speech 
entitled The A B C's of America’s Money 
System.” This is the best Job that has been 
done yet in the field of monetary policy and 
I am more grateful to you for it than I can 
possibly say. 

Our cooperative news service is going to 
run a series of special articles about your pro- 
posals and I want to do one of my biweekly 
columns, or maybe more than one, on the 
same subject. 

As soon as legislation has actually been in- 
troduced I would like to have copies of the 
bills. Perhaps some of the bills have already 
been introduced so that your staff could sup- 
ply me and I would be most grateful. 

Sincerely yours, 
JERRY VOOREHIS, 
Executive Director. 


From former Ambassador John Ken- 
neth Galbraith, world renowned econo- 
mist, Harvard University: 

Dear WRICHT: Many thanks for your fine 
speech and the editorial. I sometimes think 
we are about the only people left who have 
healthy suspicions on internal rates. 


From a professor of economics at one 
of America's oldest and finest institutions 
in Massachusetts: 

Dean Mr. Param: I have just finished 
reading your speech to the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the “A B Os of America’s Money 
System.” It was an excellent speech, and, 
in my opinion, the recommendations of your 
subcommittee are sound and sensible, I in- 
tend to require that the students in my 
money-and-banking course read it. 

You make one minor point which I dis- 
agree. You argued that without required re- 
serves there would be no limit to our money 
supply. I think this is a slight exaggeration. 
It is true that members of banks are required 
to keep more reserves than they would if 
they had no reserve requirement. But even 
if we had no reserve requirement, banks 
would still keep reserves; they could not op- 
erate without some cash and deposits at the 
Fed. eee 

It is tempting to end this letter by sug- 
gesting that you keep up your fight for the 
public interest, but I am sure that such re- 
quests are not necessary to insure your con- 
tinued dedicated service to your country. 


From a West Virginia legislator: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN PaTMAN: I have just 
read a copy of your remarks of Monday, Au- 
gust 3, 1964, to the House of Representatives 
and am quite impressed. 

I am a member of the West Virginia In- 
terim Committee on Government and Fi- 
nance, which is conducting a study of credit 
devices and financing institutions. The 
bankers are busy preparing a bill to be given 
to us to accept and pass next year. So many 
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members of the legislature have banking 
connections or are indebted to banks that it 
is difficult to get them to look objectively at 
criticism of our banking institutions. I 
would like to have copies of these remarks 
for distribution. There are 25 members of 
our interim committee so I would appreci- 
ate very much if I could have that many 
copies. 

Should you be able to get me 150 copies, 
I will see that a copy is placed on the desk 
of each member of both houses next January. 


And from a Washington State Sen- 
ator, with a brilliant idea: 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN PaTMAN: I want to con- 
gtatulate you for your speech to the Congress 
on August 3, 1964, and to express my appreci- 
ation for your having set down, in such clear 
form, the basic principles of our monetary 
system. The facts revealed in this speech, 
however, are most disturbing and indicative 
of the overhaul needed in the Federal Re- 
serve System. I am happy to read that your 
subcommittee has made definite suggestions 
for improvement of the System. 

I would like to follow the course of your 
proposals through the Congress and would 
like to initiate a memorial to Congress from 
the 1965 Washington ture, urging that 
immediate consideration be given to your 
proposals. In the event you concur with 
such a proposal, I would be most happy to 
hear from you. 


From my former colleague, the Hon- 
orable Martin Dies, Jr., now in the State 
Senate of Texas, Austin, Tex.: 

Co: WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PATMAN: Many thanks 
for sending me your speech “The A B C's of 
America’s Money System.“ It is certainly 
very well written and helped me to under- 
stand for me a very difficult subject. 

With best personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MARTIN Dres, Jr. 


From an official of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women in the State 
of Washington: 

HONORABLE Sm: I am simply delighted with 
your clear discussion on money, as given in 
the speech “The A B C's of America’s Money 
System,” given August 3, 1964, in the House. 
What must one do to get some extra coples 
of this CoNnGresstonaL Recorp speech? I 
should like at least a dozen copies (for my 
legislative committee) as soon as convenient. 
And please put me on your mailing list for 
future releases. I intend to line up support 
for your cause—in overhauling, the Federal 
Reserve System. 


And from an economics professor in 
St. Louis, Mo.: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN PATMAN: I recently re- 
ceived a copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
con a reprint of your speech “The 
ABC's of America’s Money System.” As with 
most of your speeches and statements I have 
found some things with which I disagree, 
but I have also found much more with which 
I do agree. 

Before coming to the university as assistant 
professor of economics I spent almost 4 years 
as an economist with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis. 

* * . : . . 

Iam very much interested in distributing 
your speech in my classes in money and 
banking. I think that a discussion of your 
major points would be both beneficial to the 
understanding of the course as well as mak- 
ing the students better citizens. I would 
appreciate it very much if you could mail me 
about 100 copies of same. 
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Thank you in advance, and keep up your 
very fine work. 


And from a Missouri student: 

I have just read your illuminating oratory 
concerning the state of affairs of the Federal 
Reserve System. This speech comes as no 
shock to me, a student studying the eco- 
nomic history of the United States, and, 
especially to my father, a devoted treasurer 
of a credit union. He also spoke often con- 
cerning the devastating monopoly of large 
banks. I, along with my father, certainly 
appreciate your fond devotion to such a dis- 
tinguished cause. I have written you in lieu 
of my Representative to express My thanks 
for your devoted work in this field. 


And from a Wilmington, Del., school- 
teacher, who dares spread new ideas in 
the conformist duchy of Du Pont: 

Thank you for sending me the requested 
copies of “The A B C's of America’s Money 
System.” The trouble is that old saying, 
“Thy friend has a friend.“ I sent copies to 
key people in key Wilmington groups and 
other groups have phoned me. I have more 
free time than most of them so I offered to 
write. Could I have 25 more copies of “The 
A B C's"? Deeply appreciative of you and 
your work in our behalf—the worried little 
folks. 


An economics teacher in Pennsylvania 
writes: 

As an economics teacher, I salute you for 
your stimulating and knowledgeable remarks 
on the A B O's of America's Money System.“ 
It presented me with a realistic insight be- 
yond my limited textual study of the subject. 

In addition to this, you are to be warmly 
applauded for your approach to a seemingly 
esoteric problem. Realizing that economics 
does not have to be complicated and can 
be understood by the average citizen who 
is most intimately involved is also a major 
tenet of mine. Your faith in the people 
truly justifies your belief that “our country 
is a democracy in a republic.” 

Needless to say, I will accept your sugges- 
tions concerning the improvement of the 
monetary machinery. I also would appreci- 
ate receiving present documents produced 
by your committee, as well as new materials 
that may unfold. 

In conclusion, I extend my grateful thanks 
for making me feel the humane strength of 
my Government working for the interest of 
all Americans, I hope that in my position of 
influence as a high school teacher I can do 
my part to make democracy work, 


From a teacher in American govern- 
ment in California: 

As a teacher of government and American 
Institutions in the high school and junior 
college districts it is my conclusion that your 
speech before the House and your work as 
chairman of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee underscores the important and con- 
structive aspect of the committee system in 
our legislative process and in our system 
of government. You are carrying on in the 
positive manner of the famed Pujo Commit- 
tee and Walsh Committee in the earlier part 
of this century. The conduct of your com- 
mittee is a forceful example of how a con- 
gressional committee should work in the in- 
terest of good government and the welfare 
of all our people. 

Since your speech so adequately and in a 
succinct manner discusses the basis of our 
country’s monetary system and its opera- 
tion, I would like tc ask of your committee 
a special faver. I specifically would desire 
40 copies of your August 3 speech and any 
other materials you would care to send me 
for use in my government classes as illus- 
trative of how an effective and positive a 
manner our congressional committees work. 
The materials you send will be used to sup- 
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plement current text and current events 
materials from the leading slick magazines. 

Thank you for any help you can render 
and keep up the good work. 


From a Florida professor: 

I find many uses for teaching materials 
of such succinct and_current character as 
your August 3 I would be most 
grateful if you could supply us with 250 cop- 
ies for distribution to students taking our law 
and society course in which many problems 
of adjusting private enterprise operations 
through public policy development and im- 
plementation are considered. Such a sup- 
ply of your speech would meet our classroom 
needs for this academic year. 


A Waterbury, Conn., citizen writes: 

It is my intention to bring before a half 
dozen friends of mine here this complex sub- 
ject of money. The way you talk on the sub- 
ject makes it easier to understand. You 
break down the technical language and ter- 
minology which the professionals use (per- 
haps to confuse) and I do believe that they 
do confuse. 


And from a banker in Nebraska: 

My hat's off to you sir, for your excellent 
speech of August 3 before the House on the 
Federal Reserve Board situation. It was a 
jewel. With all the money experience I’ve 
had these past 41 years I never dreamed any 
such condition ever existed. Will you please 
put this $1 buck into the proper channels 
for a few copies of your splendid address?” 


An attorney in South Carolina writes: 
-I have read this speech with great interest 
and much benefit. It gives me a much bet- 
ter insight Into a complex situation, which 
I have always found difficult to understand. 
Your speech gave me great enlightenment, 
and I am thankful for it. As one who has 
watched your activities from afar for many, 
many years, I want to take this opportunity 
to personally thank you for all that you have 
done. I know that you must have under- 
gone a great deal of abuse and criticism, 
especially from sources which are difficult 
to express and to cite, but the American peo- 
ple shall be forever in your debt and I par- 
ticularly appreciate what you mean to Amer- 
fea. My only regret is that 1 do not have the 
opportunity to vote for you. 


And a union official in Connecticut 
Says: 

If we can aid you in any way please let us 
know: 


And a gentleman from Washington 
State wrote his Senators and Congress- 
man the following: 

Iam heartened by the efforts of Congress- 
man WricHt PATMAN, of Texas, to put some 
restraint on the “tinkering” of the Federal 
Reserve Board with the natural economic 
growth of our country. It does little good 
to attempt to stimulate the economy to 
effect more jobs and a better standard of 
living in this country if these actions are 
hampered or thwarted by the arbitrary poli- 
cles of one agency. As evidenced by recent 
congressional testimony, there is a contin- 
ual attempt by the American Banking Asso- 
ciation to subvert the integrity of Congress 
to achieve its selfish, parochial interests. I 
hope you are able to give Mr. PATMAN some 
support in his endeavor to make this agency 
more responsive to the desires of the execu- 
tive branch of government. 


And an elderly gentleman from 
Detroit, Mich., writes: 

I've read your speech in the August 3 
Recorp and though you state the Federal 
Reserve Act is easy to understand, I find it 
not so. I’ve read a number of books on it 
and am still amazed that a small group of 
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men are allowed to control the welfare of 
the country by controlling the lifeblood of 
our economy—money. Iam an old man and 
in all our depressions or so-called recessions, 
the only thing not overabundant was money- 
credit, the various medium that permits 
people to work, buy, and sell. 


A real estate agent in Columbia, S.C., 
writes: . 

Am grateful for your long fight regarding 
the overhauling of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. This situation has needed drastic ac- 
tion for many years, and I am confident that 
with your desire, dedication, and great abili- 
ties, this can be accomplished. 


And a Protestant minister from Eau 
Claire, Wis., writes: Va 


First let me express my appreciation for 
the copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD con- 
cerning “The A B C’s of America’s Money Sys- 
tem" received in today’s mail. I confess that 
I have learned more about our national 
money system from it that I had ever known 
before. And I desire that you know of my 
appreciation of the valuable service you and 
your committee are rendering the public in 
this regard. I would appreciate being on 
the mailing list to receive any further re- 
leases of information from your committee 
and would also be glad to learn of ways in 
which I can be of further service in attain- 
ing the goals outlined in the report received 
today. 


A citizen writes from Minnesota: 

I have read your article on “The A B C's 
of America's Money System.“ I enjoyed it 
very much. Am sure glad to see someone 
take up the challenge to make a change in 
the Federal Reserve System. Personally I 
have only a high school education—am 57 
years old—have done quite a bit of reading 
on money and banking and economics. It 
is a subject close to my heart. I have dis- 
cussed the subject at length with many of 
my friends, usually when we are on fishing 
on hunting trips. The bank has had every- 
thing on its side. Businessmen, farmers, 
corporations, all are indebted to the banks. 
If you talk the subject with bankers * * * 
you are laughed down. I would appreciate 
being kept informed of your progress toward 
making the changes your subcommittee rec- 
ommends. 


From North Dakota, a farmer writes: 

I received a copy of your House speech, 
“The A B C's of America's Money System“ for 
which I would like to thank you very much. 
Iam a farmer (31 years old) and have for the 
past few years done considerable research on 
our monetary . Ihave been very much 
concerned and alarmed at the economic pow- 
er possessed by the Fed“ and the “O.M.C.” 
so I was very glad to learn that my concern 
was not unfounded. Please put my name on 
your mailing Ust for future releases. If there 
is anything I can ever do for you please let 
me know. 


A history professor at an Ohio Uni- 
versity states that: 

I have been following newspaper accounts 
of the investigation of the Federal Reserve 
with much interest, and would be grateful 
if you will place my name on the mailing 
list for any printed material that may come 
out of it—or any other material pertaining 
to important economic matters, Individual 
issues aside, I think we suffer from lack of 
information about the internal functioning 
of parts of our economic structure. I hope 
you will concentrate on the attitudes and 
reasoning behind important decisions, the 
real and potential consequences of divided 
powers and responsibilities, and other such 
matters of real Importance. It would seem 
reasonable and advantageous, for a specific 
example, to open the minutes of Board meet- 
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ings to the public after the lapse of a suit- 
able number of years, as we do with diplo- 
matic papers (although the time lapse for 
the Board should not be so long). 


A farmer-businessman, writing from 
Hot Springs, Ark., says: 

When I read in Farmers Union paper that 
you accused the Federal Reserve Board and 
big ‘bankers of illegally dominating our 
money policy, I nearly fell out of my chair. 
For I have been talking this for 20 years. I 
want to congratulate you for your stand and 
I wish you the best of luck in your crusade. 
If I can can help in any way please let me 
know. 


A professor in a college of business ad- 
ministration in Florida writes: 

While I do not necessarily concur in all 
of your thinking, I do believe that you are 
rendering fine public service by opening 
up many areas of banking and finance for 
study which have not been thoroughly in- 
vestigated for many years and, particularly, 
in the light of a changed economic environ- 
ment and structure. 


And a nationally known economist of a 
great New York university orders 2.000 
copies of the reprint from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of your speech of August 
3 for distribution purposes.” 

And an insurance man from Louisiana 
writes: 

Are copies of your remarks titled, “The 
A B C's of America’s Money System.“ which 
appears in the August 3 issue of the Con- 
RESSIONAL RECORD, available and if so, kindly 
quote me the price. I would like very much 
to have copies of these remarks to distribute 
to the many, many persons who are unaware 
of the workings of and the few who control 
the Federal Reserve. You are to be com- 
mended for bringing to the attention of all, 
the System—its beginning, its operation, 
etc. 


And from a lady union leader, I re- 
ceived the following: 

I read with thorough interest your speech 
on “The A B C's of America’s Money System.” 
The history and the facts you presented in 
this record of what needs correction in this 
most important segment of our economy has 
added tremendously to my own education. 
I hope I can put this knowledge to good use 
in efforts to help correct the glaring problems 
you have exposed. I want to thank you for 
your long and consistent concern in a fleld 
dealing so vitally with the welfare of Amer- 
ica and Americans. 


And another union official writes: 


I have read your speech before the House 
of Representatives resative to “The A B C's 
of America's Money System“ on date of Au- 
gust 3, 1964. I wish to add my commenda- 
tion to the many I'm sure you have received 
for this brilliant preparatory work. Your 
recommendations to the next session of Con- 
gress will surely bear fruitful benefits. This 
portion of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp will be 
made available to members of our * * * 
local union..* * Their sentiments will cer- 
tainly be conveyed to the two Senators from 
the State. * * * We would certainly appre- 
ciate being placed on your mailing list to be 
kept informed on the progress of this needed 
legislation. 


A union editor writes: 

You have already received some extra cop- 
les of our story on your proposed reform of 
the system. I would like to say that 
your efforts to educate the American people 
on this matter are most appreciated by us, 
* + * and I am sure that this particular ar- 
ticle will be read over and over. 
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An Ohio minister writes: 

I have just finished reading your remark- 
able exposition of America’s money system. 
I have for some time had the feeling that 
there was something wrong with our present 
monetary system. But this is the first time 
that I have had the facts upon which to base 
a judgment on this matter. I want to con- 
gratulate you most warmly on the work you 
are doing as chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. Kindly put 
me on your mailing list that I may be kept 
informed on developments in this field. 


From an attorney in Nebraska: 

Thank you for your brochure entitled “The 
A B C’s of American’s Money System.“ 

I have read this masterpiece in its entirety, 
and quite obviously we need more Patmans 
both in and out of Congress. As you know, 
the opposition is awesome. 

If I can be of any assistance, do not hesitate 
to so advise. 


An attorney from Oregon writes: 

I was very appreciative of receiving a copy 
of your speech to the 88th Congress entitled 
“The A B O's of America’s Money System.“ 

I would very much appreciate having about 
two dozen copies of this speech on a seminar 
level for our local chamber of commerce and 
our small business committee. 

It was an excellent speech. 


And from Palo Alto, Calif., a minister 
States: 

It was with considerable pleasure and 
profit that I read your unusually clear-cut 
treatment of a difficult subject, “The A B C's 
of America’s Money System,” in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for August 3. 

I trust that this address is being made 
available in pamphlet form for wide circula- 
tion. At the immediate moment, I can use 25 
copies, which will be circulated to persons I 
know will read it (a magazine editor, a col- 
lege professor, a graduate student in eco- 
nomics, some clergymen, etc.). You have 
stated simply in a few pages what many 
writers have either dodged saying or been 
unable to say in entire books. If you have 
any other material for my own instruction, I 
would be happy to have it. 

I am a minister whose work is among 
student groups across the entire country, giv- 
ing lectures and taking part in conferences. 


From a money consultant from Mis- 
souri: 

Received your “A B Cs of America’s Money 
System," I ask the good Lord to bless your 
efforts. 

I wish you would sign your speeches as 
chairman of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and not just as WRIGHT 
Par Max, Member of Congress. You are more 
than a Representative of C from 
Texas. You are a Representative of 192 mil- 
lion Americans, 


A taxpayers association official from 
Montana, writes: 

Have just finished reading your speech 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Monday, 
August 3, 1964. 

We ate very much interested in obtaining 
more copies for our membership to read, pass 
around, and spread the word, so to speak. 
In this way we can alert more people to 
write and express their grass roots feeling 
of our present monetary system as it pres- 
ently exists. 

We must be better informed and through 
your remarkable speech in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, we will be just that. 

Sincerely hope you have some extra copies 
that will be available for our association. 


A lawyer from Coral Gables, Fla.: 
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I have just received the copy of your 
speech entitled “The A B C's of America's 
Money System.” Thank you for sending it 
to me. It Is extremely enlightening and re- 
vealing. 

I would greatly appreciate it if you could 
send me 50 copies of your speech. 

I gave a short talk to my Rotary Club 
concerning the Federal Reserve. I would like 
to follow up that talk by distributing copies 
of your talk to the members of my Rotary 
Club. 

Thank you for your assistance in this 
matter. 


From Los Angeles a citizen writes: 

I am interested in gaining circulation of 
your 8-page speech of August 3, The A B C's 
of America’s Money System” and note that 
it is not printed at Government expense. I 
would be happy to pay for 200 copies to mail 
out. 


From Idaho, an editor writes: 

I have read with Interest your speech in 
the House of Representatives on Monday, 
August 3, 1964, concerning the Federal Re- 
serve System, and your efforts to overhaul it. 

Please put me on your malling list to re- 
ceive future releases g this. 

I wish you the best of luck in the passage 
of your bill to be introduced in the 89th 
Congress to make the changes in the Federal 
Reserve Act recommended by the Subcom- 
mittee on Domestic Finance. 

I intend to write the four members of 
Idaho's congressional delegation asking them 
to join the steering committee that will be 
organized to cosponsor and push for passage 
of the bill. Also, I will urge others, 
the columns of my newspaper, to do the 
same. 

If I may assist you in any other way, please 
‘let me know. 


A professor in Colorado writes: 

I enjoyed and wholeheartedly agreed with 
your speech The A B C’s of America’s Money 
System” in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Au- 
gust 3, 1964. If you should have 25 reprints 
of this speech available, I could profitably 
employ them in my money and banking 
course. 


An ear, eye, nose, and throat specialist 
in Hollywood writes: 

I was recently loaned a copy of your speech 
“The A B C’s of America's Money System” and 
would appreciate having a dozen copies, and 
at the same time will appreciate your put- 
ting me on your list for further information 
regarding this subject. 

I note that these copies of the speech in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD are not printed at 
Government expense, and if you will be so 
kind to let me know the price per copy, will 
be glad to remit by return mail. 


From the State of Wyoming a State 
legislator writes: 

Yesterday I received a copy of the digest 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD containing 
your remarks on “The A B C's of our Money 
System.” 

I have read it with great interest, so much 
so that if additional copies are available, I 
would appreciate having a half-dozen addi- 
tional to circulate. 


And from the Oklahoma Senate: 

I am so glad that we have men of your 
ability and integrity as Members of the U.S. 
Congress, You have done a wonderful job. 
May God continue to bless you is my prayer. 

Wishing you continued success. 


And from the house of delegates at 
Annapolis, Md.: 


Thank you very much for your remarks 
and speech of merit of August 3, 1964. 1 


` 
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was most interested in your review of the 
monetary policy of the Federal Government 
and their monetary system. 

I would appreciate six additional copies 
of your remarks, as well as the documents 
referred to on page 6 as well as any further 
material you might feel pertinent. 

My personal congratulations and best 
wishes on the excellent job you are doing 
of keeping the American public informed 
of this very delicate and important matter. 


A letter from the Minnesota House of 
Representatives states: 

I received and read your speech on The 
A B C's of America’s Money System” excerpted 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I have written Senator HUMPHREY for the 
material derived from your hearings. 

I would very much appreciate being placed 
on your mailing list to receive future re- 
leases. 

I was much impressed with the contents 
of your speech and I heartily concur with 
your observations and recommendations. 


A member from the Missouri House of 
Representatives states: 

My sincere congratulations to you in your 
endeavors to education the American people 
on the important subject of money. Though 
either attacked or shown indifference by a 
somewhat hostile press, maintain courage in 
this campaign. 

I have been interested in this subject for a 
number of years and am anxious to be on 
your mailing list for any and all documents 
that you have available, In fact, I would 
like to have a few more copies of your speech 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


And a senator from the State of Wash- 
ington writes: 

Just a note to express both my admiration 
and appreciation for the work you are doing 
in the interest of sound and responsible eco- 
nomic policies at the Federal level. I have 
often felt that some of those very individuals 
who cry out loudest against an unbalanced 
Federal budget are, at the same time, under- 
mining that goal by their selfish exploits 
with governmental power. In any case the 
taxpayer is the loser. 

Your speech in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
concerning our American money system offers 
every reader the kind of down-to-earth dis- 
cussion that I feel is most valuable in under- 
standing a problem so often cloaked in mysti- 
fying terminology. 

I've so enjoyed your explanation of this 
problem—irresponsible monetary policy— 
that I would Hke to ask for several more 
copies of your speech. If pamphlets and 
other literature about this same thing are 
available, I would appreciate anything you 
might be able to send along. You have my 
full support. 


A radio station owner in California 
writes: 

We have read your release “A B C’s of Amer- 
ica’s Money System" from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp with great interest, and would in- 
deed like to receive whatever further releases 
you may prepare in the future. 

You have placed yourself in a dangerous 
position by “bucking the system“; may God 
be with you in your heroic efforts to return 
the monetary system to the hands of the 
Congress and the President, where it belongs. 


Mr. Speaker, these letters symbolize 
an educational process and the beginning 
of a grassroots support program which I 
firmly believe will end in corrective legis- 
lation long overdue to America’s mone- 
tary system. I am simply delighted that 
the Democratic majority of the Domestic 
Finance Subcommittee, of which I am 
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chairman, voted unanimously in favor of 
changes needed to bring our Federal Re- 
serve and banking system up to date. 

We are a growing army. 


Dollars for Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL B. BREWSTER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr, BREWSTER. Mr. President, as 
we approach another great national elec- 
tion, both parties and each candidate 
must grapple with the increasingly com- 
plex problems of campaign financing. 

One of the most promising solutions 
to the ever-rising cost of political con- 
tests is the small individual contribution 
by citizens across the land. By broaden- 
ing the base of financial support for our 
major parties and their candidates, we 
can expect to increase the strength of 
our two party system at the same time 
that we increase the interest and par- 
ticipation of the voter. 

The Commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Kennedy to study this problem 
strongly recommended that our Nation's 
business, professiinal, and civic organiza- 
tions encourage their employees and 
members to play an active or contribu- 
tory role in our democratic process. 

Mr. President, I think the efforts of 
the General Electric Co. in this direction 
deserve to be brought to the attention of 
all. For that reason, I ask unanimous 
consent that an employee letter from Mr. 
Charles W. Webster, manager of the 
Baltimore, Md., branch of General Elec- 
tric, and chairman of their Dollars for 
Citizenship Campaign, be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 
Baltimore, Må. 

Dear FeEnLow EMPLOYEE: The political 
bandwagons are rolling, President Johnson 
and Senator GOLDWATER are pushing ahead 
on campaigns that will take them into con- 
tact with millions of voters. 

In spite of all the hoopla generally asso- 
ciated with these political campaigns, they 
are a very important part of our free election 
system. They help us get to know the people 
who are running for public office and what 
they stand for. Campaigns help us to cast 
informed ballots on election day. And in 
this critical time, it is awfully important 
that each of us make the wisest decision 
possible. 

But political campaigns cost a lot of 
money. Right now, very few candidates and 
political parties have enough money to con- 
duct the kind of searching informative cam- 
paign that is in the interest of all Americans. 
And raising it has become a very troublesome 
and serious problem. So much so, in fact, 
that the late President Kennedy appointed 
a Presidential Commission to study the prob- 
lem and make recommendations, 

Among other things, the Commission has 
suggested that companies and other orga- 
nizations conduct programs to en 
widespread interest in and participation in 
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political activities. This ls why General Elec- 
tric is conducting a nonpartisan, voluntary 
political fund raising campaign called Dol- 
lars for Citizenship. Its goal is to get you 
and each of your fellow employees to con- 
tribute 1 hour's pay to the political candi- 
date and party of your choice. 

Other companies have tried programs sim- 
Uar to Dollars for Citizenship. And they 
have proven to be an effective way to get the 
kind of active, voluntary widespread partici- 
pation in the political process which the 
Commission says is the key to the success of 
our form of government. 

Please consider carefully the urgent need, 
and support—with dollars—the candidate 
and party of your choice. 

By doing so, you will help keep the politi- 
cal bandwagon rolling—toward good, clean 
Government and a strong America. 

Cordially, 
C. W. WEBSTER, 
Dollars for Citizenship Chairman. 


Some Authentic Grassroots Support for 
Reform at the Fed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
widely read publication, Rural Electrifi- 
cation, issue out the first of October, has 
published what I believe to be a sig- 
nificant editorial. 

It is noticeable that what,I have called 
“grassroots” support, necessary to bring 
about reforms in America's monetary 
system, is well underway among REA 
people across the land. I am grateful to 
the editors of Rural Electrification for 
writing such a splendid piece. 

The editorial follows: 

REFORM THE FED? 

Recent rumblings on Capitol Hill reveal 
the spark that may ignite an interest rate 
fight rivaling that of the latter Eisenhower 
administration days, but on a different level. 

WricHT PatMAN, Representative of Texas, 
chairman of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, is waging a fierce fight to 
reform the Federal Reserve System which 
he says has awesome power over the Ameri- 
can economy notably through its influence 
on interest rates. 

Parman contends that the banks, by effec- 
tive control of the Fed, are bucking for 
higher interest rates and a tight money pol- 
icy reminiscent of the Eisenhower era. 

This is cause for concern of rural electric 
leaders. Inevitably, such a policy, if suc- 
cessful, reaches a pitch of affecting virtually 
all loan programs including REA and, of 
course, to the member-consumers of all rural 
electric systems. 

In 1959, delegates at three regional NRECA 
meetings resolved that we, as a segment of 
the population concerned with the welfare 
of the entire population recognize that these 
unsound money policies are a threat not only 
to our rural electrification program, but to 
the economic stability of the communities we 
serve and to the whole country, and must 
be corrected before our program and the 
economy are more seriously hurt.” 

At that time, Representative ParmMan ex- 
plained: “The Fed (Federal Reserve Board) 
controls the amount of money and credit in 
the banking system—and controls the level 
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of interest rates in the whole economic sys- 
tem—mainly by buying or selling Govern- 
ment securities,” 

In the January, 1960 issue of Rural Elec- 
trification, NRECA General Manager Ellis 
stated: “All of us in the rural electrification 
program have a big stake in finding the solu- 
tion to the inflationary high-interest, tight- 
money problem. 

„We must urge Congress to do some- 
thing about the monetary policymakers in 
the Government. For example, the Federal 
Reserve Board which has such tremendous 
power over money and credit is completely 
banker dominated. There ought to be rep- 
resentatives of agriculture, small business, 
labor and consumers on this Board. They are 
not there now.” 

Those words are as true today as they were 
then. 


The U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency—Let’s Set the Record Straight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a statement by me concerning 
arms control and disarmament. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. President, on October 2 Senator Star- 
som inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
what was described as “a timely and factual 
report on the Council for a Livable 
World—prepared by a group of Senators and 
their staffs,” 

I know little about the “Council for a 
Liveable World,” other than that it was 
founded by the late Dr. Leo Szilard, a promi- 
nent physicist who contributed to the de- 
velopment of the atomic bomb. 

It was contended in this report, however, 
that a goal of this Council for a Livable 
World is “unilateral disarmament"—‘“a to- 
tally defenseless United States“ I under- 
stand the council has publicly denied this 
accusation. In any event, this is certainly 
not the policy of the United States. Ever 
since arms control and disarmament. nego- 
tiations were initiated, the United States has 
always insisted on balanced and verified mu- 
tual arms reductions as essential to the U.S. 
position. The record of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency is heavily docu- 
mented in this respect. Its objective is to 
enhance our security by controlling and re- 
ducing the warmaking capabilities of all na- 
tions in a manner in which no country could 
gain an advantage over us. 

What really struck my attention about this 
so-called factual report was its oblique at- 


tack on the U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 


ment Agency, an Agency whose creation was 
supported by a large majority of both Repub- 
licans and Democrats in Congress, 

The report contends that there is heavy 
Participation in the research operations of 
the Disarmament Agency by the Council for 
a Livable World, espousing its cause of a 
disarmed, helpless America in a world of con- 
tinued tensions, continued armaments. It 
further contends that this activity is made 
all the more frustrating since taxpayers find 
themselves paying for this Council for a Liv- 
able World adventure in politics whether 
they approve it or not. In support of these 
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allegations, nine people, claimed to be mem- 
bers of the Council, are identified somehow or 
other with the Arms Control Agency or its 
research program. They are Donald Glaser, 
Roger Fisher, Matthew Meselson, Freeman J, 
Dyson, Richard Barnet, Hans Morgenthau, 
Bernard Feld, Robert Gomer, and Hudson 
Hoagland, 

Because of my interest in the vital work 
the Agency is doing, I requested some perti- 
nent information from it, I was informed 
that of the nine people mentioned in Sena- 
tor Srmpson’s report, six of them had some 
connection with Agency contract or grant re- 
search. Of the six identified with particular 
contracts or grants, none was a major con- 
tributor except for Roger Fisher in a small 
grant to Harvard University, a grant which 
was incorrectly identified in the Simpson re- 
port. Four of the six—Glaser, Gomer, Mor- 
genthau, and Feld—were merely consultants 
to the contractor or grantee, and one, Mesel- 
son, sat in on a seminar meeting held pursu- 
ant to the contract with which he was iden- 
tifled. Meselson has also acted as a consult- 
ant to the Agency, a fact which the Simpson 
report did not mention. One of the nine, 
Hudson Hoagland, was not connected with 
the Agency or its research program at all. 

According to the Agency, all of the people 
mentioned in the report who were in fact 
associated with the Agency or its research 
program, including Richard Barnet, a former 
Agency employee, and Freeman Dyson, a 
consultant, had been given top Government 
security clearances based on full background 
and loyalty investigations by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission or the FBI. Obviously, thèse 
people would not have been cleared if they 
belonged to a group inimical to national secu- 
rity interests. The Council for a Livable 
World is not on the Attorney General's list 
of subversive organizations. 

Moreover, all of the people mentioned in 
Senator Srmpson’s report have had distin- 
guished careers of professional or public 
service. 

Richard J. Barnet is a distinguished lawyer 
specializing In taxation and international 
law. He served with the Army’s Judge Ad- 
vocate General's Corps in Europe, practiced 
tax law in Boston, and has been a lecturer 
and research assistant at various American 
universities, including Harvard, New York 
University, Indiana, and Wisconsin. 

Freeman Dyson is a physicist of wide ex- 
perience, was a research fellow at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, England, was a profes- 
sor of physics at Cornell and has been asso- 
ciated with the Institute for Advanced 
Studies at Princeton since 1953, 

Roger Fisher served in the Air Force dur- 
ing World War II. graduated from Harvard 
Law School with honors, was an assistant to 
the Deputy U.S. Special Representative to 
the Economic Cooperation Administration in 
Paris—Marshall plan—an assistant to the 
U.S. Solicitor General, a consultant on dis- 
armament to the Defense Department, and 
is a professor of law at Harvard University. 

Bernard Feld is an outstanding physicist 
who worked on the Manhatten project and 
in the AEC’s Los Alamos Laboratory. He is 
a member of innumerable honorary and 
professional groups and has been associated 
with MIT, the University of California, Har- 
vard, Northwestern, Columbia, Yale, and 
Princeton. 

Hans Morgenthau is a lawyer, writer, and 
educator of international repute who came 
to the United States from Germany in 1937, 
He graduated from the University of Munich 
magna cum laude in 1927. He has attended 
or taught at a number of Western European 
and American colleges and universities, in- 
cluding the University of Kansas and Brook- 
lyn College. In 1961, he was named professor 
of political science and modern history at 
the University of Chicago, with which he had 
been associated since 1943. 


Matthew S. Meselson is an outstanding 
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young scientist who has taught chemistry 
and biology at the California Institute of 
Technology and at Harvard. 

Among other achievements, Donald Glaser 
received the Nozel Prize in Physics in 1960, 
was named a National Science Foundation 
Fellow in 1961, a Guggenheim fellow in 1961— 
62, and received awards from the University 
of Michigan and the American Physics So- 
ciety. 2 

Robert Gomer is a physical chemist, who 
is a professor at thẹ University of Chicago 
and who was named an Atomic Energy Com- 
mission fellow in chemistry at Harvard in 
1949-50. 

Finally, the total amount of Agency funds 
that went to the six people mentioned for 
the research efforts with which they were 
identified was less than $15,000, as compared 
to a total research effort, as of June 30, 1964, 
involving over $8 million. This is hardly 
“heavy participation in the research opera- 
tions of the Disarmament Agency,” as alleged 
in Senator Stmpson's report. 

Obviously, Mr. President, this is not a 
“factual” report at all but a deliberate and 
misleading attempt to infer that the U.S. 
Arms Control Agency is being Ied down the 
path of unilateral disarmament—an attempt 
that has no basis in fact or in the fiction of 
this report. Irresponsible charges like this 
have been made ever since the Eisenhower 
administration made the first comprehensive 
U.S. disarmament proposal. However, the 
fact remains that American disarmament 
policy required then and requires now that 
any arms reductions agreed upon with the 
Soviet Union and other countries be mutual, 
balanced, and verified. Indeed a large pro- 
portion of the Agency's research effort is 
devoted to discovering means by which the 
United States can verify compliance with 
arms control and arms reduction agreements. 
It is apparent that such research would be 
unnecessary if American policy contem- 
plated unilateral disarmament—a fact that 
seems to have escaped the attention of Sen- 
ator SIMPSON'S own research team. 


Tribute to Congressman John Lesinski 


SPEECH 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, over the 
years it has been my pleasure and privi- 
lege to serve in this great legislative body 
with many outstanding men and women. 
None have been more dedicated and de- 
voted than Jon Lesrnskr. His service 
here in the House was always charac- 
terized by loyalty to his country, his con- 
gressional district, and his great State. 

This patriotic American enlisted in the 
US. Navy at the early age of 18 and 
served for 4 years, He was called to ac- 
tive duty again in February 1941 and 
served with honor and distinction until 
October 1945. JOHN LESINSKI loves his 
country and almost died for it when his 
ship, the St. Lo, was bombed by the Japa- 
nese in the Pacific during World War II. 

Our national defense and economic 
structure is stronger today as a result of 
Joun Lesinski's untiring efforts as a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. Each section of our great country 
and every citizen has benefited from his 
legislative genius and skill. 
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This House is a greater body for having 
known JoHN LEstnski. He stood up for 
what he thought was right and voted his 
convictions regardless of pressure and 
intimidation. I predict for him a great 
future. Mrs. Dorn and family join me 
in wishing for him, his wonderful wife, 
and fine family much happiness and suc- 
cess always. 


American Good Government Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the attached re- 
marks be printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 

In those last few momentous days of this 
historic Congress when we were striving vig- 
orously toward the golden goal of sine die 
adjournment, the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana spread upon the pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD what must be considered as an 
unfortunate and hastily conceived attack on 
one of the Nation’s most vital Industries. 
The statement to which I refer begins on 
page 22220 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
September 25 and is entitled Private Power 
Support of the Rightwing.” This statement 
attempts to tar with the black brush of ex- 
tremism what the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana calls “radical rightwing and 
questions the propriety of some contributions 
made by a few electric companies to these 
groups. 

It grieves me that the junior Senator re- 
vealed the shallowness of his research and his 
lack of appreciation for the contribution 
made to one of these groups he brashly at- 
tacks—the American Good Government 
Society. The reason I am grieved is that just 
a few months ago this same American Goot 
Government Society honored the Senate 
minority leader by awarding him one of their 
annual Good Government Awards at the 
George Washington dinner on April 30. 

Perhaps the junior Senator would have 
been well advised to counsel with his senior 
colleague, the able and distinguished Senate 
majority leader, before he made his intem- 
perate remarks, because the same distin- 
guished majority leader, the Honorable MIKE 
MANs¥IELD, graciously honored the minority 
leader by making this presentation. 

Mr. President, the majority leader said on 
that occasion, “May I, first, compliment the 
American Good Government Society on its 
wise procedure. By selecting two recipients 
of the George Washington Award—a Repub- 
ican and a Deniocrat—the society under- 
scores a reality of American life, sometimes 
overlooked In an election year. Neither polit- 
ical party has a monopoly on ability for pub- 
lis zervice or on dedicated patriotism. We 
can never have too much of these attributes 
in the Government of the United States,” 

In addition to our distinguished minority 
leader, this organization has honored in the 
past the following present and former Mem- 
bers of this distinguished body: 1964, Senator 
Frank J. Lausche; 1963, Senator A. Willis 
Robertson and Senator John J. Williams; 
1961, Senator Spessard L. Holfand; 1960, Sen- 
ator Barry Goldwater; 1959, Senator John L. 
McClellan; 1958, Senator Richard B. Rus- 
sell and Senator William F. Knowland; 1957, 
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Senator Karl E. Mundt; 1956, Senator Walter. 
George; 1953, Senator Harry F. Byrd and 
Senator Robert A. Taft. 

I do not think the majority leader would 
have made such statements about an organi- 
vation that the junior Senator calls a radical 
rightwing group. 


The Honorable James Auchincloss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, a quar- 
ter of a century in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States opens the 
door to a platform on which stands 
perhaps the most diversified group of 
individuals in the world. On the plat- 
form stand men and women of different 
political persuasion, of opposing philoso- 
phies, representing people of diametri- 
cally opposite views. Conservatives, 
liberals, moderates, middle of the road- 
ers—you name it; this platform has 
always found space for such individuals. 
The longer a Member serves in this body, 
the greater his privilege to meet and 
know, some less, some better, but at least 
the opportunity presents itself to know 
all of them. Naturally there are some 
who stand out more than others and 
linger longer in our memory. 

JIM AUCHINCLOss, of New Jersey, is one 
of them. 

One of my fondest memories and 
greater privileges has been the knowl- 
edge that I can call Int AUCHINCLOSS a 
friend. With the close of this Congress 
he retires from the scene and walks off 
the platform, but the space that he oc- 
cupied during his years in the Congress 
will always be revered and always a re- 
minder that there stood a great 
American. 

My life has been fuller for having 
known Jim Avucuinctoss. I am sure this 
is shared by many, especially those par- 
ticular friends of his to whom each year 
he played host as the head of the gleeful 
yeas and nays marching and barbecue 
group. 

I have never known a man with the 
capacity of Jim AucHrinctoss for mak- 
ing friends, or with the capacity of un- 
selfish devotion to make his fellow man 
happy. There is consolation to be 
found, if there is any consolation at all, 
in the fact that Int AucHIncLoss will 
remain close to us in Washington after 
he retires from Congress following this 
session. It will be some compensation 
to know that we can look forward to vis- 
its from him on the floor of the House 
which he served so well for so many 
years. 

I am sorry to see Int AUCHINCLOSS go, 
but I am glad that I am able to anticipate 
and continue the warm feeling of friend- 
ship which has existed between us for 
sO Many years. Quite well can we say to 
him on his departure from the Congress: 
“Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.” 

Can any finer tribute be paid to any 
man? 
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National Security and the Nuclear Test 
Ban 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Republican nominee for. 
the office of President of the United 
States, Senator GOLDWATER, voted against 
ratification of the nuclear test ban 
treaty. During his campaign and before, 
he has spoken out frequently against this 
treaty. In San Francisco, on February 
12, 1964, Senator GOLDWATER said: 

The treaty was written in my opinion in 
favor of our enemies and I think we were 
the stupidest people in the world ever to go 
along with it. 


An article in the October 1964 issue 
of Scientific American provides an in- 
structive basis for evaluation of the Re- 
publican presidential nominee’s opinion. 
The article is entitled “National Security 
and the Nuclear Test Ban.” Its authors 
are Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner and Dr. Her- 
bert F. York. Dr. Wiesner is now dean 
of science at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. He was President 
Kennedy’s chief scientific adviser on the 
White House staff. 

Dr. York, now chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of California at San Diego, oc- 
cupied positions of comparable scientific 
prominence in the Government under 
President Eisenhower. 

There are few if any persons in the 
country better qualified to evaluate the 
relative benefits to national security of 
continued testing, one one hand, and 
the test ban, on the other, than Dr. 
Wiesner and Dr. York. 

In their article, these two eminent 
scientists demonstrate forcefully that 
the arms race, in all its aspects, is di- 
minishing rather than increasing our 
national security. Further, they assert 
most persuasively that of all the aspects 
of the arms race, the testing of nuclear 
weapons is the one least likely to en- 
hance even our military power, much less 
our national security. f 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that there be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point an article from the 
New York Times of September 25, 1964, 
summarizing the Wiesner-York findings, 
and the text of the Wiesner-York article 
itself—omitting illustrations—from. the 
October Scientific American. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrconrp, 
as follows: 8 
From the New York Times, Sept. 25, 1964] 
DISARMAMENT Is CALLED THE ANSWER TO 

“STALEMATE”: ADVANCES IN WEAPONS CAN- 

Nor Improve Nation’s SECURITY, WIESNER 

AND Tonk Hop 

(By John W. Finney) 

WASHINGTON, September 24. —-Two former 
scientific advisers to the Government believe 
that the arms race has now reached a tech- 
nological stalemate in which no advance in 
weaponry can improve the Nation’s security. 

In their view both the United States and 
the Soviet Union are faced with the condi- 
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tion of steadily increasing military power 
and steadily decreasing military security. 
The way out, they believe, lies not in further 
weapons development but in steps toward 
disarmament. 

This appraisal was presented by Dr. Jerome 
B. Wiesner and Dr. Herbert F. York in an 
article published today in the October issue 
of Scientific American. 

The two men speak from a position of 
authority, For the last 15 years, both within 
and without the Government, they have 
been intimately involved in weapons deyel- 
opment programs. 

Dr. Wiesner, now dean of science at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, was 
the President’s scientific adviser during the 
Kennedy administration. 

Dr. York, now chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of California at San Diego, was during 
the Eisenhower administration the chief 
scientist of the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency in the Pentagon and later, Director 
of Defense Research and Engineering. 

One of their principal recommendations is 
that the nuclear test ban treaty be extended 
to cover underground testing. 

The principal thesis of the Wiesner-York 
argument is that military technology no 
longer can materially enhance the Nation's 
security. As a corollary they argue that there 
are no foreseeable weapons advances, either 
offensive or defensive, that will upset the 
present “stalemate of the arms race.” 

Ever since World War II, they say, the mili- 
tary power of the United States has been 
steadily increasing but “the national security 
of the United States has been rapidly and 
inexorably diminishing.” 

This, they argue, did not result from any 
inaction on the part of the Government, 
rather they say, “it resulted from the syste- 
matic exploitation of the products of modern 
science and technology by the U.S.S.R." 

With intercontinental missiles carrying 
thermonuclear warheads, the Soviet Union 
could deliver an attack in which casualties 
“could very well be on the order of 100 mil- 
lion,” the two scientists say. 

From the Soviet point of view, they con- 
tinue, “the picture is similar but much worse” 
because hypothetically, the United States 
could “destroy” the Soviet Union and that 
nation would be “absolutely powerless to 
prevent it. 

“The clearly predictable course of the arms 
race is a steady, open spiral downward into 
oblivion,” the scientists say. 
optimistie that disarmament can provide a 
solution. 


Much of their article is given over to pres- 
entation of reasons why further nuclear tests 
are, in their view, unnecessary for the devel- 


[From the Scientific American, October 1964] 
NATIONAL SECURITY AND THE NUCLEAR TEST 


present the reasons why further nuclear tests 
are unnecessary and why there can be no 
technical solution to the problem of national 
security.) 

(By Jerome B. Wiesner and Herbert F. York) 


The partial nuclear test ban—the inter- 
national treaty that prohibits nuclear ex- 
ploslons in the atmosphere, in the 
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the secondary products of irradiation 
(notably the long-lived carbon 14) was ap- 
proaching a level (nearly 10 percent of the 
natural background radiation) that alarmed 
many biologists. A chart plotting the ac- 
cumulation of radioactive products can also 
be read as a chart of the acceleration in the 
arms race. 

Now, for a year, the curve has flattened out. 
From the objective record it can be said that 
the improvement of both the physical and 
political atmosphere of the world has ful- 
filled at least the short-range expectations of 
those who advocated and worked for the test 
ban. In and of itself the treaty does no more 
than moderate the continuing arms race. 
It is nonetheless, as President Kennedy said, 
“an important first step—a step toward peace, 
a step toward reason, a step away from war.“ 

The passage of a year also makes it pos- 
sible to place in tive and evaluate 
certain misgivings that have been expressed 
about the effect on U.S. national security 
of the suspension of the testing of nuclear 
weapons in the atmosphere. These misgiv- 
ings principally involve the technology of 
nuclear armament. National security, of 
course, involves moral questions and human 
values—political, social, economic, and psy- 
chological questions as well as technological 
ones. Since no one is an expert in all the 
disciplines of knowledge concerned, it is 
necessary to consider one class of such ques- 
tions at a time, always with the caution that 
such consideration is incomplete. As scien- 
tists who have been engaged for most of our 
professional lifetimes in consultation on this 
country’s military policy and in the active 


development of the weapons themselves, we 


shall devote the present discussion primarily 
to the technological questions. 

The discussion will necessarily rest on un- 
classified information. It is unfortunate 
that so many of the facts concerning this 
most important problem are classified, but 
that is the situation at this time. Since we 
have access to classified information, how- 
ever, we can assure the reader that we would 
not have to modify any of the arguments we 
present here if we were able to cite such in- 


formation. Nor do we know of any military. 


considerations excluded from open discus- 
sion by military secrecy that would weaken 
any of our conclusions. We shall discuss the 
matter from the point of view of our country’s 
national interest. We believe, however, that 
a Soviet military technologist, writing from 
the point of view of the U.S.S.R., could write 
an almost identical paper. 

Today as never before national security in- 
volves technical questions. The past two 
decades have seen a historic revolution in the 
technology of war. From the blockbuster of 
World War II to the thermonuclear bomb 
the violence of military explosives has been 
scaled upward a million times. The time re- 
quired for the interhemispheric transport of 
weapons of mass destruction has shrunk 
from 20 hours for the 300-mile-per-hour B- 
29 to the 30-minute flight time of the ballis- 
tic missile. Moreover, the installation of the 
computer in command and contro] systems 
has increased their information-processing 
capacity by as much as six orders of magni- 
tude compared with organizations manned 
at corresponding points by human nervous 
systems. 

It has been suggested by some that tech- 
nological surprise presents the primary dan- 
ger to national security. Yet recognition of 
the facts of the present state of military 
technology must lead to the opposite con- 
clusion. Intercontinental delivery time 
cannot be reduced to secure any significant 
improvement in the effectiveness of the at- 
tack. Improvement by another order of 
Magnitude in the information-processing 
capacity of the defending system will not 
make nearly as large a difference in its opera- 
tional effectiveness. 

The point is well illustrated by the 100- 
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megaton nuclear bomb. Whether or not it is 
necessary, in the interests of national secu- 
rity, to test and deploy a bomb with a yield 
in the range of 100 megatons was much dis- 
cussed during the test ban debates. The 
bomb was frequently referred to as the “big” 
bomb, as if the bombs now in the U.S, arsenal 
were somehow not big. The absurdity of 
this notion is almost enough by itself to set- 
tle the argument. A 1-megaton bomb is al- 
ready about 50 times bigger than the bomb 
that produced 100,000 casualties at Hiro- 
shima, and 10 megatons is of the same order 
of magnitude as the grand total of all high 
explosives used in all wars to date. Other 
technical considerations that surround this 
question are nonetheless illuminating and 
worth exploring. 

There is, first of all, the tactics“ of the 
missile race. The purpose of a missile system 
is to be able to destroy or, perhaps more ac- 
curately, able to threaten to destroy enemy 
targets. No matter what the statesmen, 
military men, and moralists on each side may 
think of the national characteristics, capa- 
bilities, and morality of the other side, no 
matter what arguments may be made about 
who is aggressive and who is not or who is 
rational and who is not, the military plan- 
ners on each side must reckon with the pos- 
sibility that the other side will attack first. 
This means that above all else the planner 
must assure the survival of a sufficient pro- 
portion of his own force, following the heav- 
iest surprise attack the other side might 
mount, to launch a retaliatory attack. More- 
over, if the force is to be effective as a deter- 
rent to a first strike, its capacity to survive 
and wreak revenge and even win, whatever 
that may mean, must be apparent to the 
other side. 

Several approaches, in fact, can be taken 
to assure the survival of a sufficient missile 
force after a first attack on it. The most 
practical of these are: (1) “hardening,” that 
is, direct protection against physical dam- 
age; (2) concealment, including subterfuge 
and, as in the case of the Polaris submarine 
missiles, mobility, and (3) numbers, that is, 
presenting more targets than the attacker 
can possibly cope with. The most straight- 
forward and certain of these is the last: 
numbers. For the wealthier adversary it is 
also the easiest, because he can attain abso- 
lute superiority in numbers, A large number 
of weapons Is also a good tactic for the poorer 
adversary, because numbers even in the ab- 
sence of absolute superiority can hopelessly 
frustrate efforts to locate all targets. 

There is an unavoidable tradeoff, however, 
between the number and the size of weapons. 
The cost of a missile depends on many fac- 
tors, one of the most important being gross 
size or weight. Uniess one stretches “the 
state of the art“ too far in the direction of 
sophistication and miniaturization, the cost 
of a missile turns out to be roughly propor- 
tional to its weight, if otherwise identical 
design criteria are used. The protective 
structures needed for hardening or the ca- 
pacity of submarines needed to carry the 
missile also have a cost roughty proportional 
to the volume of the missile. Some of the 
ancillary equipment has a cost proportional 
to the size of the missile and some do not; 
some operational expenditures vary directly 
with size or weight and some do not. The 
cost of the warhead generally does not, al- 
though the more powerful warhead requires 
the larger missile. It is not possible to put 
all these factors together in precise book- 
keeping form, but it is correct to say that 
the cost of a missile, complete and ready for 
firing, increases somewhat more slowly than 
linearly with its size. 

On the other hand—considering “hard” 
targets only—the effectiveness of a missile 
increases m slowly than cost as the size 
of the missile up. The reason is that 
the radius of blast damage, which is the 
primary effect employed against a hard 
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target, increases only as the cube root of the 
yield and because yield has a more or less 
direct relation to weight. Against soft“ 
targets, meaning population centers and 
conventional military bases, even small“ 
bombs are completely effective, and nothing 
is gained by increasing yield. Given finite 
resources, even in the wealthiest economy, it 
would seem prudent to accept smaller size 
in order to get larger numbers. On any scale 
of investment, in fact, the combination of 
larger numbers and smaller size results in 
greater effectiveness for the missile system 
as a whole, as contrasted to the effectiveness 
of a single missile. 

This line of reasoning has, for some years, 
formed the basis of U.S. missile policy. The 
administration of President Elsenhower, 
when faced with the choice of bigger mis- 
siles (the liquid-fueled Atlas and Titan 
rockets) as against smaller missiles (the 
solid-fueled Minuteman and Polaris rockets), 
decided to produce many more of the smaller 
missiles. The administration of President 
Kennedy independently confirmed this deci- 
sion and increased the ratio of smaller to 
larger missiles in the Nation's armament. 
During the test ban hearings it was revealed 
that the U.S. nuclear armament included 
bombs of 23-megaton yield and higher, car- 
ried by bombers, Recently Cyrus R. Vance, 
Under Secretary of Defense, indicated that 
the Air Force has been retiring these large 
bombs in favor of smaller ones. There are 
presumably no targets that call for the use 
of such enormous explosions. 

The argument that says it is now critical 
for U.S, national security to build very big 
bombs and missiles fails completely when 
it is examined in terms of the strictly tech- 
nical factors that determine the effectiveness 
of a missile attack. In addition to explosive 
yield the principal factors are the number of 
missiles, the overall reliability of each mis- 
sile and the accuracy with which it can be 
delivered to its target. The effectiveness of 
the attack—the likelihood that a given tar- 
get will be destroyed—can be described by a 
number called the “kill probability” (P,). 
This number depends on the number of mis- 
siles (N) launched at the target, the reliabil- 
ity (r) of each missile and the ratio of the 
radius of damage (P,) effected by each mis- 
sile to the accuracy with which the missiles 
are delivered to the target (CEP). The term 
“CEP,” which stands for “circular error prob- 
able,” implies that the distribution of a 
large number of hits around a given target 
will follow a standard error curve; actually, 
for a variety of reasons (which include the 
presence of systematic errors, coupling be- 
tween certain causes of error and the spo- 
radic nature of the error factors) the 
distribution does not really follow a standard 
error curve, The term “CEP” is still useful, 
however, and can be defined simply as the 
circle within which half of a large number of 
identical missiles would fall. 

Now, in the case of a soft target, R, is 
very large for the present range of warhead 
yields in the U.S. arsenal. The reason is that 
soft targets are so highly vulnerable to all 
the “prompt” effects (particularly the in- 
cendiary effects) of thermonuclear weapons. 


The range of these effects, modified by various 


attenuation factors, increases approximately 
as the square root or the cube root of the 
yield at large distances. Under these cir- 
cumstances, given the accuracy of existing 
fire-control systems, the ratio R,/CEP is 
large and the likelihood that the target will 
be destroyed becomes practically independent 
of this ratio. Instead P, depends primarily 
on ry, the reliability of the missile. If r is 
near unity, then a single missile (V=1) will 
do the job; if r is not near unity, then 
success in the attack calls for an offsetting 
increase in the number of missiles [P. 2 1— 
(1—r)*]. In either case changes in R, make 
little difference. That is to say, a “big” 
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bomb cannot destroy a soft target any more 
surely than a “small” one can. 

When it comes to hard targets, the ratio 
R,/CEP becomes much smaller even for 
bombs of high yield. The blast effects—in- 
cluding the ground rupture, deformation, 
and shock surrounding the crater of a surface 
burst—have comparatively small radii at in- 
tensities sufficient to overcome hardening. 
Moreover, as mentioned above, the radii of 
these effects increase only as the cube root 
of the yield, This rule of thumb is modified 
somewhat in both directions by the duration 
of the blast pulse, local variations in geology 
and other factors, but it is sustained by a 
voluminous record from weapons tests. Since 
the radius of blast damage is of the same 
order of size as the circular error probable, 
or smaller, the ratio R,/CEP must be reck- 
oned with in an attack on a hard target. 
Yet even in this situation the cube root of a 
given increase in yield would contribute 
much less to sucess than a comparable in- 
vestment in numbers, reliability, or accuracy. 

Yield is, of course, a product of the yield- 
to-weight ratio of the nuclear explosive em- 
ployed in the warhead multiplied by the 
weight of the warhead. In order to gain 
significant increases in the first of these two 
quantities further nuclear tests would be 
necessary, Increase in the weight of the war- 
head, on the other hand, calls for bigger and 
more efficient missiles. In the present state 
of the art, efforts to improve CEP and re- 
lability as well as weight-carrying capacity 
hold out more promise than efforts to im- 
prove the yield-to-weight ratio. The reason 
is that missile design and control involve 
less mature and less fully exploited tech- 
nologies than the technology of nuclear war- 
heads. Finally, an increase in the number 
of missiles, although not necessarily cheap, 
promises more straightforward and assured 
results than a fractional increase in yield- 
to-weight ratio. Of all the various possible 
technical approaches to improving the mili- 
tary effectiveness of an offensive missile 
force, therefore, the only one that calls for 
testing (whether underground or in the at- 
mosphere) is the one that offers the smallest 
prospect of return. 

Suppose, however. a new analysis, based 
on information not previously considered, 
should show that it is in fact necessary to in- 
corporate the 100-megaton bomb in the U.S. 
arsenal, Can this be done without further 
weapons tests? The answer is yes. Because 
the U.S.S.R. has pushed development in this 
yield range and the U.S. has not, the US. 
100-megaton bomb might not be as elegant 
as the Soviet model. It would perhaps weigh 
somewhat more or at the same weight would 
produce a somewhat lower yield. It could 
be made, however, and the basic techniques 
for making it have been known since the late 
1950's. The warhead for such a bomb would 
require a big missile, but not so big as some 
being developed by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for the U.S. space- 
exploration program. Such a weapon would 
be expensive, particularly on a per- unit 
basis; under any imaginable circumstances 
it would be of limited use and not many of 
its kind would be built. 

The extensive series of weapons tests car- 
ried out by the United States—involving the 
detonation of several hundred nuclear bombs 
and devices—have yielded two important 
bodies of information. They have shown 
how to bring the country's nuclear striking 
force to its present state of high effective- 
ness. And they have demonstrated the ef- 
fects of nuclear weapons over a wide range 
of yields. Among the many questions that 
call for soundly based knowledge of weapons 
effects perhaps none is more important in a 
discussion of the technical aspects of na- 
tional security than: What would be the re- 
sult of a surprise attack by missiles on the 
country’s own missile forces? Obviously if 
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the huge U.S. investment in its nuclear 
armament is to succeed in deterring an at- 
tacker, that armament must be capable of 
surviving a first strike. 

A reliable knowledge of weapons effects 
is crucial to the making of rational decisions 
about the number of missiles needed, the 
hardening of missile emplacements, the de- 
gree of dispersal, the proportion that should 
be made mobile and so on. The military 
planner must bear in mind, however, that 
such decisions take time—years—to carry 
out and require large investments of finite 
physical and human resources. The inertia 
of the systems is such that the design engi- 
neer at work today must be concerned not 
with the surprise attack that might be 
launched today but rather with the kind and 
size of forces that might be launched against 
them years in the future. In addition to 
blast, shock, and other physica! effects, there- 
fore, the planner must contend with a vast 
range of other considerations. ‘These in- 
clude the yields of the various bombs the 
attacker would use against each target; the 
reliability and accuracy of his missiles; the 
number and kind of weapons systems he 
would have available for attack; the tactics 
of the attacker, meaning the number of mis- 
siles he would commit to a first strike, the 
fractions he would allocate to military as 
against civillan targets and the relative im- 
portance he would assign to various kinds of 
military targets, the effects of chaos on the 
defender's capacity to respond, and soon. In 
all cases the planner must project his think- 
ing forward to some hypothetical future 
time, making what he can of the available 
Intelligence about the prospective attacker's 
present capabilities and intentions. Plainly 
all these “other considerations” inyolve in- 


“herently greater uncertainties than the 


knowledge of weapons effects. 

The extensive classified and unclassified 
literature accumulated in two decades of 
weapons tests and available to U.S. mili 
planners contains at least some observations 
on all important effects for weapons with a 
large range of ylelds. These observations are 
more or less well understood in terms of 
physical theories; they can be expressed in 
numerical or algebraic form, and they can 
be extrapolated into areas not fully explored 
in the weapons tests conducted by the 
United States, for example into the 100- 
megaton range. As one departs from the 
precise circumstances of past experiments, 
of course, extrapolation becomes less and less 
reliable. Nonetheless, some sort of estimate 
can be made about what the prompt and 
— effects will be under any conceivable 
set of circumstances. 

Consider, in contrast, the degree of uncer- 
tainty implicit in predicting the number 
and kind of weapons systems that might be 
available to the prospective attacker. Such 
an uncertainty manifested itself in the 
famous “missile gap“ controversy. The re- 
markable difference between the dire predic- 
tions made in the late 1950's—based as they 
were on the best available intelligence— 
and the actual situation that developed 
in the early 1960's can be taken as indicating 
the magnitude of the uncertainties that sur- 
round the variables other than weapons 
effects with which the military planner must 
contend. Moreover, these factors, as they 
concern a future attack, are uncertain not 
only to the defender; they are almost as un- 
certain to the attacker. 

Uncertainties of this order and kind defy 
reduction to mathematical expression. A 
human activity as complex as modern war 
cannot be computed with the precision pos- 
sible in manipulation of the data that con- 
cern weapons effects. What is more, the un- 
certainties about this single aspect of the 
total problem are not, as is sometimes as- 
sumed, multiplicative in estimation of the 
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overall uncertainty. Most, but not all, of 
the uncertainties are independent of one 
another. The total uncertainty is therefore, 
crudely speaking, the square root of the sum 
of the squares of the individual uncertain- 
ties, 

In our view further refinement of the re- 
maining uncertainties in the data concern- 
ing prompt direct physical effects can con- 
tribute virtually nothing more to manage- 
ment of the real military and political prob- 
lems, even though it would produce neater 
graphs. Furthermore, if new effects should 
be discovered either experimentally or theo- 
retically in the future, or if, in certain pe- 
culiar environments, some of the now 
known effects should be excessively uncer- 
tain, it will be almost. certainly possible to 
“overdesign” the protection against them. 
Thus, although renewed atmospheric testing 
would contribute some refinement to the 
data on weapons effects, the information 
would be, at best, of marginal value. 

Such refinements continue to be sought 
in the underground tests that are counte- 
nanced under the partial test ban. From 
this work may also come some reductions in 
the cost of weapons, modest improvements 
in yield-to-weight ratios, devices to fill in 
the spectrum of tactical nuclear weapons 
and soon. There is little else to justify the 
effort and expenditure. The pr is sald 
by some to be necessary, for example, to the 
development of a pure fusion bomb, some- 
times referred to as the “neutron bomb.” It 
is fortunate that this theoretically possible 
(stars are pure fusion systems) device has 
turned out to be so highly difficult to create; 
if it were relatively simple, its development 
might open the way to thermonuclear arma- 
ment for the smallest and poorest powers in 
the world. The United States, with its 
heavy investment in fission-to-fusion tech- 
nology, would be the last nation to welcome 
this development and ought to be the last to 
encourage it. Underground testing is also 
Justified for its contribution to the potential 
peaceful uses of nuclear explosives, Promis- 
ing as these may be, the world could forgo 
them for a time in exchange for cessation of 
the arms race. Perhaps the best rationale 
for the underground test program is that it 
helps to keep the scientific laboratories of 
the Military Establishment intact and in 
readiness—in readiness, however, for a full- 
scale resumption of the arms race. 

Paradoxically, one of the potential desta- 
bilizing elements in the present nuclear 
standoff is the possibility that one of the 
rival powers might develop a successful anti- 
missile defense. Such a system, truly air- 
tight and in the exclusive possession of one 
of the powers, would effectively nullify the 
deterrent force of the other, exposing the 
latter to a first attack against which it could 
not retaliate. The possibilities in this quar- 
ter have often been cited in rationalization 
of the need for resuming nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere. Here two questions must be 
examined. One must first ask if it is possi- 
ble to develop a successful antimissile de- 
fense system. It then becomes appropriate 
to consider whether or not nuclear weapons 
tests can make a significant contribution to 
such a development. 3 

Any nation that commits itself to large- 
scale defense of its civilian population in the 
thermonuclear age must necessarily reckon 
with passive modes of defense (shelters) as 
well as active ones (antimissile missiles), It 
is in the active mode, however, that the 
hazard of technological surprise most often 
lurks. The hazard invites consideration if 
only for the deeper insight it provides into 
the contemporary revolution in the tech- 
nology of war. 

The primary strategic result of that revolu- 
tion has been to overbalance the scales in 
favor of the attacker rather than the de- 
fender. During World War II interception 
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of no more than 10 percent of the attacking 
force gave victory to the defending force in 
the Battle of Britain, Attrition of this mag- 
nitude was enough to halt the German at- 
tack because it meant that a given weapons- 
delivery system (bomber and crew) could 
deliver on the average only 10 payloads of 
high explosive; such.a delivery rate was not 
sufficient to produce backbreaking damage. 
In warfare by thermonuclear missiles the sit- 
uation is quantitatively and qualitatively dif- 
ferent, It is easily possible for the offense 
to have in its possession and ready to launch 
a number of missiles that exceeds the num- 
ber of important industrial targets to be at- 
tacked by, let us say, a factor of 10. Yet 
the successful delivery of only one warhead 
against each such target would result in 
what most people would consider an effec- 
tive attack. Thus where an attrition rate 
of only 10 percent formerly crowned the de- 
fense with success, a penetration rate of only 
10 percent (corresponding to an attrition rate 
of 90 percent) would give complete success 
to the offense. The ratio of these two ratios 
is 100 to 1; in this sense the task of de- 
fense can be said to have become two orders 
of magnitude more difficult. 

Beyond this summary statement of the 
situation there are many general reasons for 
believing that defense against thermonuclear 
attack is impossible. On the eve of attack 
the offense can take time to get ready and 
to “point up” its forces; the defense, mean- 
while, must stay on the alert over periods 
of years, perpetually ready and able to fire 
within the very few minutes avallable after 
the first early warning. The attacker can 
pick its targets and can choose to concen- 
trate its forces on some and ignore others; 
the defense must be prepared to defend all 
possible important targets. The offense may 
attack the defense itself; then, as soon as 
one weapon gets through, the rest have a 
free ride. 

The hopelessness of the task of defense ls 
apparent even now in the stalemate of the 
arms race. A considerable inertia drags 
against the movement of modern, large-scale, 
unitary weapons systems from the stage of 
research and development to operational 
deployment. The duration and magnitude 
of these enterprises, whether defensive or 
offensive, practically assure that no system 
can reach full deployment under the mantle 
of secrecy. The designer of the defensive 
system, however, cannot begin until he has 
learned something about the properties and 
capabilities of the offensive system. Inevit- 
ably the defense must start the race a lap 
behind. In recent years, it seems, the offense 
has even gained somewhat in the speed with 
which it can put into operation stratagems 
and devices that nullify the most extraordi- 
nary achievements in the technology of de- 
fense. These general observations are ex- 
pensively Illustrated in the development and 
obsolescence of two major U.S. defense sys- 
tems. 

Early in the 1950's the United States set 
out to erect an impenetrable defense against 
a thermonuclear attack by bombers. The 
North American continent was to be ringed 
with a system of detectors that would flash 
information back through the communica- 
tions network to a number of computers. 
The computers were to figure out from this 
data what was going on and what ought to 
bs done about it and then flash a series of 
commands to the various interceptor systems. 
In addition to piloted aircraft, these includ- 
ed the Bomare (a guided airborne missile) 
and the Nike-Hercules (a ballistic rocket). 
By the early 1960's this Sage“ system was 
to be ready to detect, intercept and destroy 
the heaviest attack that could be launch 

against it. e 

The early 1960's have come and yet noth- 
ing like the capability planned in the 1950's 
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has been attained. Why not? Time scales 
stretched out, subsystems failed to attain 
their planned capabilities and costs in- 
creased. Most important, the offense against 
which the system was designed is not the 
offense that actually exists in the early 
1960's. Today the offensive system on both 
sides is a mixture of missiles and bombers. 
The Sage system has a relatively small num- 
ber of soft but vital organs completely vul- 
nerable to misstles—a successful missile at- 
tack on them would give a free ride to the 
bombers. As early as 1958 the Department 
of Defense came to realize that this would 
be the situation, and the original grand plan 
was steadily cut back, In other words, the 
Sage system that could have been available, 
say, in 1963 and that should have remained 
useful at least through the 1960's would in 
principle have worked quite well against the 
offense that existed in the 1950's. 

To answer the intercontinental balistic 
missile, the Department of Defense launched 
the development of the Nike-Zeus system. 
Nike-Zeus was intended to provide not a 
defense of the continent at its perimeter 
but a point defense of specific targets. To 
be sure, the points were fairly large—the 
regions of population concentration around 
50 to 70 of the country's biggest cities. The 
system was to detect incoming warheads, 
feeding the radar returns directly into its 
computers, and launch and guide an inter- 
ceptor missile carrying a nuclear warhead 
into intersection with the trajectory of each 
of the incoming warheads. 

Nike-Zeus was not designed to defend the 
1,000 or so smaller centers outside the metro- 
politan areas simply because there are too 
many of these to be covered by the resources 
available for a system so huge and compli- 
cated. Nor was.the system designed to de- 
fend the retaliatory missiles, the security of 
these forces being entrusted to the more re- 
liable protection of dispersal, concealment, 
mobility and number. In principle, the de- 
fense of a hardened missile silo would have 
presented by far the simplest case for proof 
of the effectiveness of Nike-Zeus as advanced 
by those who contend that such a system 
can be made to work, There would be no 
ambiguity about the location of the target 
of the incoming warhead. By the same token 
Nike-Zeus might have been considered for 
the defense of a few special defense posts, 
such as the headquarters of the Air Defense 
Command of the Strategic Air Command. 
These special cases are so few in number, 
however, that it had to be concluded that 
the attacker would either blast his way 
through to them by a concentration of fire- 
power or ignore them altogether. 

At the time of the conception of the Nike- 
Zeus system its designers were confronted 
with a comparatively simple problem, name- 
ly, that of shooting down the warheads one 
by one as they presented themselves to the 
detectors. Even this simple problem had to 
be regarded as essentially unsolvable, in view 
of the fact that a 90-percent success in inter- 
ception constitutes fallure in the inverted 
terms of thermonuclear warfare. At first, 
therefore, the designers of the offensive sys- 
tem did not take the prospect of an anti- 
missile system seriously. Then the possi- 
bility that the problem of missile intercep- 
tion might be solved in principle gave them 
pause. Thereupon the designers of the of- 
tense began to invent a family of “pene- 
tration aids,” that is, decoys and confusion 
techniques. The details of these and the 
plans for their use are classified, but the 
underlying principles are obvious. They 
include light decoys that can be pro- 
vided in large numbers but that soon be- 
tray their character as “atmospheric sorting" 
separates them from the heavier decoys (and 
actual warheads) that can be provided in 
smaller numbers to confuse the defending 
detectors down to the last minute. Single 
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rockets can also eject multiple warheads. 
Both the decoys and the warheads can be 
made to present ambiguous cross sections 
to the radar systems. These devices and 
stratagems overwhelmed the designed capa- 
bility of the Nike-Zeus system and compelled 
its recent abandonment. 

If the installation of the system had pro- 
ceeded according to plan, the first Nike-Zeus 
units would have been operational within 
the next year or two. This could have been 
celebrated as a technical milestone. As a 
means of defense of a substantial percentage 
of the population, however, the system would 
not have reached full operational deployment 
until the end of the decade. In view of its 
huge cost the system should then have looked 
forward to a decade of useful life until, say, 
the late 1970's. Thus, in inexorable accord- 
ance with the phase-lag of the defense, the 
U.S. population was to be defended a decade 
too late by a system that might have been 
effective in principle (although most prob- 
ably not in practice) against the missiles of 
the early 1960's. ; 

The race of the tortoise and the hare has 
now entered the next lap with the develop- 
ment of the Nike-X system as successor to 
Nike-Zeus. The Advanced Research Proj- 
ects Agency for the Department of Defense 
has been spending something on the order of 
$200 million a year on its so-called Defender 
program, exploring on the broadest front the 
principles and techniques that might prove 
useful in the attempt to solve the antimissile 
problem. Although nothing on the horizon 
suggests that there is a solution, this kind of 
work must go forward. It not only serves 
the forlorn hope of developing an active anti- 
missile defense but also promotes the con- 
tinued development of offensive weapons. 
The practical fact is that work on defensive 
systems turns out to be the best way to pro- 
mote invention of the penetration aids that 
nullify them. 

As the foregoing discussion makes clear, 
the problems of antimissile development are 
problems in radar, computer technology, mis- 
sile propulsion, guidance, and control. The 
nuclear warheads for the antimissile missile 
have been ready for a long time for delivery 
to the right place at the right time. Although 
it is argued that certain refinements in the 
existing data about weapons effects are 
needed, the other uncertainties all loom 
much larger than the marginal uncertainties 
in these physical effects. The antimissile de- 
fense problem, then, is one in which nuclear 
testing can play no really significant part. 

The pursuit of an active defense system de- 
mands parallel effort on the passive defense, 
or shelter, front because the nature of the 
defense system strongly conditions the tactics 
of the offense that is likely to be mounted 
against it. To take a perhaps farfetched ex- 
ample, a Nike-Zeus system that provided 
protection for the major population centers 
might invite the attacker to concentrate the 
weight of his assault in ground bursts on re- 
mote military installations and unprotected 
areas adjacent to cities, relying on massive 
fallout to imperil the population centers. 
This example serves also to suggest how heav- 
ily the effectiveness of any program for shel- 
tering the civilian population depends on the 
tactics of the attacker. Fallout shelters by 
themselves are of no avail if the attacker 
chooses to assult the population centers 
directly. 

In any speculation about the kind of attack 
to which this country might be exposed it 
is useful to note where the military targets 
are located. Most of the missile bases are, in 
fact, far from the largest cities. Other key 
military installations, however, are not so 
located. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles (Long 
Beach), and San Diego all have important 
Naval bases. Essential command and con- 
trol centers are located in and near Denver, 
Omaha, and Washington, D.C. The rolicall 
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could be extended to include other major 
cities containing military installations that 
would almost certainly have to be attacked 
in any major assault on this country. The 
list does not stop with these; it is only pru- 
dent to suppose still other cities would come 
under attack, because there is no way to 
know in advance what the strategy may be. 

The only kind of shelter that is being seri- 
ously considered these days, for other than 
certain key military installations, is the fall- 
out shelter. By definition fallout shelters 
offer protection against nothing but fallout 
and provide virtually no protection against 
blast, fire storms, and other direct effects. 
Some people have tried to calculate the per- 
centage of the population that would be 
saved by fallout shelters in the event of mas- 
sive attack. Such calculations always involve 
predictions about the form of the attack, 
but since the form is unknowable the cal- 
culations are nonsensical. Even for the peo- 
ple protected by fallout shelters the big prob- 
lem is not a problem in the physical theory 
of gamma-ray attenuation, which can be 
neatly computed, but rather the sociological 
problem of the sudden initiation of general 
chaos, which is not subject to numerical 
analysis. 

Suppose, in spite of all this, the country 
were to take fallout shelters seriously and 
build them in every city and town. The peo- 
ple living in metropolitan areas that qualify 
as targets because they contain essential 
military installations and the people living 
in metropolitan areas that might be targeted 
as a matter of deliberate policy would soon 
recognize that fallout shelters are inade- 
quate. That conclusion would be reinforced 
by the inevitable reaction from the other side 
whose military planners would be compelled 
to consider a massive civilian-shelter pro- 
gram as portending a first strike against 
them. Certainly the military planners of 
the United States would be remiss if they 
did not take similar note of a civilian-shelter 
program in the U.S. S. R. As a step in the 
escalation of the arms race toward the ulti- 
mate outbreak of war, the fallout shelter 
would lead inevitably to the blast shelter. 
Even with large numbers of blast shelters 
built and evenly distributed throughout the 
metropolitan community, people would soon 
realize that shelters alone are not enough. 
Accidental alarms, even in tautly disciplined 
military installations, have shown that peo- 
ple do not always take early warnings seri- 
ously. Even if they did, a 15-minute “early” 
warning provides less than enough time to 
seal the population into shelters. Accord- 
ingly, the logical next step is the live-in and 
work-in blast shelter leading to still further 
disruption and distortion of civilization, 
There is no logical termination of the line 
of reasoning that starts with belief in the 
usefulness of fallout shelters; the logic of 
this attempt to solve the problem of national 
security leads to a diverging series of ever- 
more grotesque measures. This is to say, 
in so many words, that if the arms race con- 
tinues and resumes its former accelerating 
tempo, 1984 is more than just a date on the 
calendar 20 years hence. 

Ever since shortly after World War II the 
military power of the United States has 
been steadily increasing. Throughout this 
same period the national security of the 
United States has been rapidly and inex- 
orably diminishing. In the early 1950’s the 
U.S.S.R., on the basis of its own unilateral 
decision and determination to accept the 
inevitable retaliation, could have launched 
an attack against the United States with 
bombers carrying fission bombs. Some of 
these bombers would have penetrated our 
defenses and the American casualties would 
have numbered in the millions. In the later 
1950's, again on its own sole decision and 
determination to accept the inevitable mas- 
sive retaliation, the U.S.S.R. could have 
launched an attack against the United States 
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using more and better bombers, this time 
carrying thermonuclear bombs. Some of 
these bombers would have penetrated our 
defenses and the American casualties could 
have numbered in the tens of millions. 

Today the U.S.S.R., again on the basis of its 
own decision and determination to accept the 
inevitable retaliation, could launch an attack 
on the United States using intercontinental 
missiles and bombers carrying thermonuclear 
weapons. This time the number of American 
casualties could very well be on the order of 
100 million. 

The steady decrease in national security 
did not result from any inaction on the part 
of responsible U.S. military and civilian au- 
thorities. It resulted from the systematic ex- 
ploitation of the products of modern science 
and technology by the U.S.S.R. The air de- 
fenses deployed by the United States during 
the 1950’s would have reduced the number 
of casualties the country might have other- 
wise sustained, but their existence did not 
substantively modify this picture. Nor could 
it have been altered by any other defense 
measures that might have been taken but 
that for one reason or another were not taken. 

From the Soviet point of view the picture is 
similar but much worse. The military power 
of the U.S.S.R. has been steadily increasing 
since it became an atomic power in 1949. 
Soviet national security, however, has been 
steadily d 7 Hypothetically the 
United States could unilaterally decide to 
destroy the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R. would 
be absolutely powerless to prevent it. That 
country could only, at best, seek to wreak 
revenge through whatever retaliatory capa- 
bility it might then have left. 

Both sides in the arms race are thus con- 
fronted by the dilemma of steadily increas- 

ing military power and steadily decreasing 
national security. It is our considered pro- 
fessional judgment that this dilemma has no 
technical solution. If the great powers con- 
tinue to look for solutions in the area of 
science and technology only, the result will 
be to worsen the situation. The clearly pre- 
dictable course of the arms race is a steady 
open spiral downward into oblivion. 

We are optimistic, on the other hand, that 
there is a solution to this dilemma. The 
partial nuclear test ban, we hope and believe, 
is truly an important first step toward find- 
ing a solution in an area where a solution 
may exist. A next logical step would be the 
conclusion of a comprehensive test ban such 
as that on which the great powers came close 
to agreement more than once during 10 long 
years of negotiation at Geneva. The policing 
and inspection procedures so nearly agreed on 
in those parleys would set significant prec- 
edents and lay the foundations of mutual 
confidence for proceeding thereafter to ac- 
tual disarmament. 


Hon. Antonio Fernés-Isern 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the citizens of Puerto Rico have 
been unusually fortunate during these 
past 18 years to have had as their spokes- 
man and helpmate in Congress, the Hon- 
orable ANTONIO FERNÓS-ISERN. 

After 18 years of dedicated service, Dr, 
FEeRrNÓS-IsERN, Resident Commissioner of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico in the 
United States, is planning to return home 
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where he is a candidate for election as 
senator at large in the Legislative As- 
sembly of Puerto Rico. 

It has been my good fortune to come 
to know and admire Dr. FERNÓS-ISERN 
during my service in Congress. He is a 
warm and affable gentleman for whom 
all of us in the House have the highest 
regard. He has done an excellent job 
for his people and we wish him and his 
family the best of luck in his future 
endeavors, 


“The Great Manpower Grab”: The Reply 
of the U.S. Department of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Se- 
lect Subcommittee on Labor, of which I 
have the honor to be the chairman, held 
hearings this summer on the role of the 
Federal-State Employment Service as an 
institution which must play a vital role 
in this Nation's efforts to conserve, de- 
velop, and use fully and efficiently our 
manpower resources. 

Subsequent to our hearings this sum- 
mer, an article appeared in the Reader's 
Digest, entitled “The Great Manpower 
Grab,” which attacked the Federal-State 
Employment Service in a manner that 
can only confuse and mislead the public 
about the policies of the service. 

Fortunately, the U.S. Department of 
Labor has not allowed this unwarranted 
attack upon the Federal-State Employ- 
ment Service to go unanswered, even 
though the Reader's Digest itself has 
never been willing to allow the Depart- 
ment of Labor space in the magazine to 
reply to the repeated assaults the Digest 
has made against different activities of 
the Department. The Department of 
Labor has prepared an excellent fact 
sheet, which sets forth, in ample detail, 
the inaccurate, misleading, distorted 
statements that are contained in “The 
Great Manpower Grab.” 

I commend this fact sheet to my col- 
leagues, and urge that all Members of 
Congress read it. I am completely con- 
fident that any open-minded person who 
looks both at the Reader's Digest article, 
“The Great Manpower Grab,“ and the 
fact sheet which the Department of 
Labor has prepared, will find himself 
shocked and dismayed to realize how 
far the Reader’s Digest article departed 
from standards of fair and responsible 
journalism, when it made this attack on 
the employment service. 

The fact sheet follows: 

Facr SHEET 

(For the record—Facts about the U.S. Em- 

ployment Service presented to correct the dis- 

» Misrepresentations, and statements 
based on false assumptions which appeared 
in the October 1964 issue of Reader's Digest.) 

An organized campaign attacking the pub- 
lic employment service system is being di- 
rected both at Members of Congress and the 
public by individual fee-charging employ- 
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ment agencies, and collectively, through a 
national association called the National Em- 
ployment Association. 

The purpose of thelr campaign against 
the public employment service system was 
stated in a newsletter entitled: Who's Hir- 
ing Who?” and directed to association mem- 
bers at their 1962 convention. It said: 

“Congressional investigation of public em- 
ployment agencies is one virtually certain 
result of a properly conducted compaign of 
this kind. A major cutback in tax-supported 
employment operations is a definitely cer- 
tain result. Far more public support, in- 
creased business, greater prospects for growth 
will be inevitable side benefits for private 
agency owners. But only if they get behind 
it with strength enough to assure success.” 

The National Association of fee-c 
agencies circulated the quoted newsletter. 
which openly stated that a properly orga- 
nized campaign would shape a congressional 
course of action in the fleld of employment 
and hiring and thus achieve the association’s 
stated purpose. 

Soon after it announced its campaign to 
be directed at the Congress, the association 
hired a paid lobbyist. A $1,000 club was 
established, consisting of individual fee- 
charging agencies which contributed $1,000 
or more to the war chest of over $163,000 to 
be used largely in the attack against the 
public employment service system. 

The drive conducted by the association 
of fee-charging agencies through its paid 
lobby is well organized. Members of the 
Congress as well as news Media and periodi- 
cals have been heavily circulated with a 
constant repetition of misleading informa- 
tion, distortion of facts, and the use of gen- 
eral scare phrases. ` 

In some instances both individuals and 
publications. have repeated the false infor- 
mation circulated by the association in its 
efort to undermine and break down the 
system of public employment offices in this 
country. 

The most recent of these attacks distort- 
ing the goal and function of the public em- 
ployment service appears in an article by 
Congressman Bow in the October issue of the 
Reader's Digest. The article repeats in sub- 
stance a speech made by Congressman Bow 
on the floor of the House, April 30, 1963. 

This Fact Sheet ts presented in response 
to a need to answer allegations made by an 
individual who has repeated the false infor- 
mation circulated by a group which seeks to 
sway public opinion and influence its atti- 
tude to the detriment of the public good. 

STATEMENT I 

“The great manpower grab—almost un- 
noticed, the U.S. Employment Service is un- 
dermining one of our basic freedoms—the 
right to choose one's life work. * But it 
makes no bones about its ultimate goal. 
That goal, according to USES Director Louis 
Levine, is to build the Employment Service 
into ‘the manpower agency’ for the Na- 
tion, through which all job hiring would be 
funneled.” 

FACT 

1. The past, present, and future goal of 
the USES and its affillated State employ- 
ment services was set forth by Act of Con- 
gress some 32 years ago. This goal was again 
brought to public attention by the Congress 
on August 17, 1964. On that date the Senate 
Appropriations Committee on Labor, Health, 
Education, and Welfare stated the following 
for the record: 

“Congress in framing the Wagner-Peyser 
Act in 1933 stipulated that a placement sery- 
ice be provided for all persons ‘who are legal- 
ly qualified to engage in gainful occupations.’ 
Accordingly, the employment service must 
operate on the basis that its services are to 
be available to all. It cannot deny service 
to a certain portion of the public such as 
employed workers, or those in professional 
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and technical occupations. It must be staffed 
and organized to meet the needs of all appli- 
cants, including youth, older workers, 
and other applicants who come to the em- 
ployment service for assistance—whether 
employed or unemployed, highly skilled, or 
semiskilled or unskilled. 

“The employment service, as it is now op- 
erating both with respect to the type of ap- 
plicant it is serving and with respect to the 
matching of job and jobseeker, is properly 
reflecting the spirit of the Wagner-Peyser 
Act.” 

2. In a statement to the Subcommittee on 
Manpower and Employment, Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, on June 
29, 1963, Louis Levine, Director of USES said: 

“We see a free labor market, with many 
hiring channels, with the employer free to 
hire or not to hire by means of any channel 
he wishes, and the job seeker free to use any 
job-finding method or facility that he pre- 
fers. There will be no monopoly, no compul- 
sory authority in the Nation's job markets.” 

STATEMENT It 


“Already USES exerts iron-fist financial 
control over some 1,900 State employment 
offices.” 

FACT 


By law, the Secretary of Labor is charged 
with the prime responsibility for the proper 
and efficient administration of the employ- 
ment security system. The Social Security 
Act of 1935, as amended, section 302(a) says: 

“The Secretary of Labor shall from time to 
time certify to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for payment to each State which has an 
unemployment compensation law approved 
by the Secretary of Labor under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act such amounts as 
the Secretary of Labor determines to be nec- 
essary for the proper and efficient administra- 
tion of such law for the fiscal year during 
which such payment is to be made.” 

Sec. 303 (a) (5) of the same act says: 

“Provided further that the amounts speci- 
fled * * may. * * be used for expenses 
incurred by the State for administration of 
its unemployment compensation law and 
public employment offices. * è *” 

The Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933, section 
5(b) says: 

“The Secretary shall from time to time 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
payments to each State * * * such amounts 
as the Secretary determines to be necessary 
for the proper and efficient administration 
of its public employment offices.” 

The Secretary has delegated this financial 
authority to the Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

STATEMENT nr 

Congress clearly intended that the 
Nation’s unemployed, which then numbered 
nearly 13 million, be USES’ prime concern.” 

PACT 


The intent of Congress is clearly stated in 
the Senate Appropriations Committee report 
of August 17, 1964: 

“The Employment Service must * * * 
meet the needs of all applicants * * * 
whether employed or unemployed.” 

STATEMENT IV 

“Today, USES’ budget is around 200 mil- 
lion dollars—double what it was in fiscal 
1959.“ 7 

FACT 

The above figure relates to the total Em- 
ployment Service and not to the USES. Here 
are the facts: 

1. The expenditures of State Employment 
Security agencies for employment service ac- 
tivities In fiscal year 1959 were $101,300,000. 
In fiscal 1964, expenditures were $164,200,000. 

Other allegations in this article concern- 
ing the financing of the public employment 
service completely ignore the following addi- 
tional vital facts: 
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2. The labor force has grown from 68,815,- 
000 in 1953 to 72,975,000 in 1963. The num- 
ber of workers requesting services has in- 
creased accordingly. Tor example, the 
number of new applications rose from 7.3 
million in fiscal year 1953 to over 11 million 
in fiscal 1963. 

3. The costs of doing business have in- 
creased for the public employment service 
just as they have for any other business. In 
the past 10 years for example, rents have 
increased 155. percent and the average salary 
of State employees has increased 51 percent. 

4. Greatly expanded responsibilities, func- 
tions, and programs have been assigned to 
the public employment service by new legis- 
lation enacted by the Congress to meet the 
rapidly changing manpower needs and prob- 
lems of the Nation. 

STATEMENT V 


“In addition, it received the lion's share 
of the $47 million the Labor Department 
got for the Manpower Development and 
Training Act retraining program in fiscal 
1964 and says it will have to have another 
$75 million via the Manpower Development 
and Training Act funds in fiscal 1965 to 
complete the job.” 

FACT 


1. Congress passed this act In 1962 and in 
order not to establish a new agency asked 
the Employment Service to take on a new 
duty. 

2. The “lion’s share” of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act appropria- 
tions is funneled to State employment secu- 
rity agencies to be paid, through public em- 
ployment offices, directly to trainees for 
training allowances, subsistence, and trans- 
portation while in training. Of the money 
appropriated in fiscal 1964, State employ- 
ment security agencies received approxi- 
mately 18.4 percent of the funds for overall 
administration; for testing, selection, re- 
ferral, and placement of the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act trainees; and 
for processing allowance payments to 
trainees. The USES received less than 3.5 
percent for national and regional adminis- 
tration of the Manpower Development and 
Training Act program. 

STATEMENT VI 


“There is mounting evidence to support 
the charge that the USES has ‘turned its 
back on the unemployed.’ ” 

PACT 


Surveys covering all State employment 
services show that approximately 98 percent 
of placements by the public employment 
service are of unemployed workers. 

STATEMENT VII 


“If you are a high school or college stu- 
dent, you will have to accept the guidance of 
a Government employee or risk being num- 
bered among the forgotten unemployed. If 
you wish to change jobs and thereby better 
yourself, you will have to win the approval 
of a Government clerk before you can be re- 
ferred to a new position. If you are an em- 
ployer, you will have to accept whoever is 
sent to you to fill a job or you will risk get- 
ting on the Government's black list.” 


FACT 


The public employment service is a volun- 
tary agency to which no one is compelied to 
go. 


STATEMENT VII 

"Seniors in over 10,000 high schools—about 
half of all high schools in the country—are 
being tested and counseled by the Federal- 
State Employment Service.” 

FACT 

This is true. At the invitation of the high 
school, the State Employment Service con- 
ducts cooperative programs with the schools 
to supplement their own guidance programs, 
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In these cooperative school programs, the 
Employment. Service works primarily with 
school dropouts and graduating seniors who 
plan.to enter the labor force upon graduation 
and who wish help in making a vocational 
choice or in finding a job. 

STATEMENT IX 


“Aptitude tests and counseling services are 
given to thousands of students despite the 
fact that some psychologists seriously ques- 
tion the qualification of Employment Se- 
curity personnel to operate in this delicate 
area. Many of these testers and counselors 
do not have a college degree, let alone spe- 
cialized training in psychology that would 
fit them to guide young people into life 
careers.“ 

FACT 

Two-thirds of Employment Seryice coun- 
selors, who spend 50 percent of their time on 
counseling, hold college degrees. The re- 
mainder have some college training and/or 
extensive experience in working with youth. 

Employment Service cooperation with pub- 
lic schools in counseling and testing has been 
repeatedly urged by such responsible 
a the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, the U.S. Office of Education, and the 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. 

STATEMENT X 

“It is impossible to calculate how many 
young people—potential doctors, lawyers, 
scientists—have been steered into wrong 
careers by such tests.” 

FACT 

The USES general aptitude test battery, 
which is extensively used as a counseling 
tool, has been cited by one of the Nation's 
best authorities in the guidance field as “the 
most adequately standardized and validated 
battery of tests now available for the voca- 
tional counseling and placement of inexperi- 
enced persons and adults.” Tests are used in 
conjunction with additional information 
about the jobseeker and not as the sole 
measure of his ability. 

The employment counselor then assists 
but does not “steer” the applicant in career 
planning. The Individual makes his own 
choice. 

STATEMENT XI 

“USES is out to handle the Job placement 
of every college student in the country. 

“Thus far, USES boasts that nearly 300 in- 
stitutions of higher learning have accepted 
Employment Service counselors and guid- 
ance. 

“However, the USES campus campaign has 
run into formidable opposition. Some 200 
college and aniversity presidents wrote the 
college placement council denouncing the 
USES blitz.” 

FACTS 

Here are the facts: 

1, It is true that some misunderstanding 
arose in 1962, but since then a working rela- 
tionship and accord has been established. 
In August 1964, Dr. John M. Brooks, presi- 
dent of the college placement council sub- 
mitted the following statement to the Hol- 
Iand Subcommittee on Labor. Dr. Brooks 
stated: 

=» © representatives of the Bureau of 
Employment Security, the U.S. Employment 
Service and the college placement council 
reached a working agreement wherein each 
could make its unique contribution to the 
needs of college youth.” 

2. At the end of 1963 State employment 
service agencies were on-campus 
services, ranging from full- to part-time, to 
77 colleges and universities in 23 States out 
of the more than 2,000 colleges and universi- 
ties in the Nation. 


STATEMENT XII 


“USES is signing more and more compa- 
nies to ‘exclusive agreements" under which 
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they pledge to do all their hiring through 
the Employment Service.” 


FACT 


Some firms do work out arrangements 
whereby the public employment service re- 
cruits, screens, and refers workers in selected 
occupations in accordance with the em- 
ployer’s job orders. In some such arrange- 
ments, applicants are directed to apply at 
the local employment service office for inter- 
viewing and testing. 

The employer hires only the workers he 
chooses, and he continues to get workers 
from other traditional sources as well, Em- 
ployers voluntarily enter into these arrange- 
ments with the employment service because 
efficient screening cuts employee turnover 
and training time, two of the high-cost per- 
sonnel items. 

Such arrangements are also advantageous 
to the job seeker because they shorten the 
period of his unemployment. 

STATEMENT XIII 


“Labor unions have turned over their own 
hiring halls to the USES’ State subsidiaries. 
They are concentrating their efforts on a 
campaign to force companies to get on the 
USES' bandwagon.” 

FACT 


Public employment services are available 
to any workers or employers, whether cov- 
ered by union contract or not, who wish to 
use its services. In a few instances, in major 
metropolitan areas, both management and 
labor have found it advantageous to agree 
through joint voluntary action to use the 
public employment service and to discon- 
tinue union hiring halls, 

STATEMENT XIV 

“Instead of devoting all its effort to plac- 
ing America’s 4 million unemployed, USES 
is now finding new jobs for more than a 
quarter million professional and managerial 
personnel each year. 

“More and more, USES is concentrating on 
Placing people whose talents and skills are 
in high demand—engineers, scientists, 
schoolteachers, nurses, and even high-sala- 
ried executives. USES placements in this 
field have nearly tripled in the last decade 
2 zoomed an impressive 50 percent since 

FACT 


By law, individual income is not a con- 
sideration for job assistance by the public 
employment service. The public employ- 
ment service provides job assistance to work- 
ers in professional categories, as it does to 
workers in any category. Any individual le- 


fessional, technical, managerial 

“classifications, such as highly qualified engi- 
neers and scientists; but it also 
practical nurses, 
re office managers, 
draftsmen, window dressers, and many 
other professional and subprofessional occu- 
pations. The salaries for many of these 
occupations are not so high nor the job 
openings so plentiful as the article suggests. 
Placements in this entire category totaled 
249,100 for fiscal year 1964. 

It should be remembered that the public 
employment service serves employers as well 
as applicants, and the search for profes- 
sional workers to fill key positions in indus- 
try is a crucial problem for many employers 
faced with local shortages. More and more 
the Employment Service is being called upon 
to help solve this problem because of its na- 
tionwide network of employment offices. 

The chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Employment and Manpower, which early 
this year concluded a year-long study of the 
Nation’s manpower and unemployment 
problems, speaking on the point of profes- 
sional placement activities said: 
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“Independent labor market experts as well 
as representatives from labor and manage- 
ment who appeared before the subcommittee 
recommended more placement activities by 
the public services in professional and tech- 
nical occupations and among the employed. 
They warned that if the State employment 
services were restricted only to the low 
skilled, unemployed, very few potential em- 
ployers would ever seriously consider listing 
available jobs with them.” 

STATEMENT XV 


“Newspaper advertisements are widely 
used to hook professional applicants.” 


FACT 


The public employment service does use 
some newspaper advertising for recruitment 
purposes, but only when other recruitment 
methods are unproductive, The prudent use 
of advertising is sometimes the only means 
by which the urgent needs of employers can 
be met. However, only a small portion of 
advertising is paid for by the public em- 
ployment service. Most publicity is made 
available as a public service contribution by 
newspapers, radio, and television stations, 
or is paid for by employers for whom the 
workers are being recruited. 

STATEMENT XVI 


“To further entice easily placed executives 
and scientists, USES has outfitted 160 new 
Offices in its ‘Professional Office Network.’ 
In 52 of the largest cities employment offices 
are located separately from the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Service facilities.” 

PACT 


The term “Professional Office Network” re- 
fers to communication between local offices 
of State employment services to exchange 
information quickly about job vacancies and 
job seekers, and to expedite the matching of 
the two. 

In the larger metropolitan areas special- 
ized facilities have been developed to serve 
specific applicant and employer needs. A 
separate office might be established to serve 
professional applicants (there are only 10 
such offices in the entire United States), or 
apparel industry applicants, or casual labor 
applicants. In each case, the facility is pro- 
vided to meet a particular local need. The 
establishment of such separate offices is un- 
dertaken because the volume of client traf- 
fic, or the excessive variety of office functions, 
makes it difficult to provide effective service 
in a combined office. 

STATEMENT XVII 


“For 40 minutes I was treated to a lecture 
on the horrible job situation in Pittsburgh, 
the brutal facts’ of economic life generally, 
and the outstanding ability of my counselor 
to place technical people despite the fact he 
had ‘never had a day of college’ or any formal 
training in personnel work. He never asked 
whether I was employed or unemployed, nor 
did he pose one single question about my 
qualifications or background. He never 
troubled to ask my name or where he might 
get in touch with me if a job turned up.” 

FACT 

Because the “applicant” cited remains 
anonymous, the Pennsylvania State agency 
has not been able to pursue an investigation 
of this allegation. 

However, the “applicant's name and ad- 
dress” would have appeared on the route slip 
which referred him to the interviewer, It 
would, therefore, not have been necessary 
for the interviewer to solicit this information. 

STATEMENT XVIII 

“And BES’ total staff rose from 46,000 to 
nearly 60,000 in the last 10 years, with more 
than half of the increased staff added since 
1960.” 

PACT 


The reference in the article to a BES staff 
of “nearly 60,000” is for the entire Em- 
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ployment Security System, which includes 
54 State agency offices, 1,900 local offices, and 
includes the operation and administration 
of State unemployment insurance programs. 

The number of positions allocated to 
States for employment service activities in 
fiscal 1963 was 20,250. 

The only valid comparison which can be 
made in measuring the size of the Employ- 
ment Service over a period of years is the 
positions involved in providing the service. 
This principle has been used by the Bureau 
of Employment Security in three compre- 
hensive cost studies and reports made at the 
request of the Appropriations Committee of 
the House and accepted by that committee. 
The same basis is used here. 

Actually, the Employment Service staff of 
1963 was significantly smaller in relation to 
the size of the economy than it was to the 
economy of 1948. 

STATEMENT XIX 


“Except for special funds for Manpower 
Development and Training Act, Area Re- 
development Administration, and the war- 
on-poverty programs, BES funds come from 
the unemployment taxes paid entirely by 
employers. * * And the bill is astronomi- 
cal. In fiscal 1965 BES will gobble up more 
than $455 million over and above the esti- 
mated $3 billion the States will haul in for 
unemployment compensation payments.” 

FACT 


This allegation confuses and distorts the 
net taxes paid under the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act to the Federal Government, 
and the unemployment insurance taxes paid 
by employers under State laws. 

The $455 million mentioned in the article 
actually represents the amount included in 
the President's budget for fiscal year 1965 
for grants to States to cover the costs of 
administering all employment security pro- 
grams, which include both the employment 
service and unemployment insurance func- 
tions. 

Proceeds under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act for 1965 are estimated to be $503 
million, By law, Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act revenues may be used for employment 
security purposes only. Congress makes 
separate appropriations out of these pro- 
ceeds for administering Federal Government 
activities in employment and unemployment 
insurance. 

The $3 billion mentioned in the article is 
the sum of all unemployment insurance taxes 
collected by the States under individual State 
unemployment insurance laws. These 
moneys can be used only to pay unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits to workers in the 
respective States, and are not available to 
the Bureau of Employment Security for any 
use whatsoever. 

STATEMENT xx 


“USES officials in Washington claim that 
the employment service is really a decen- 
tralized Federal-State system. The heart 
of that system,’ the agency contended in a 
fact sheet issued in 1963, ‘ls found in the 
1,900 local offices operated and administered 
by the States.’ 

“This is a deliberate distortion. First of 
all, every dollar the States collect for their 
employment service operations is channeled 
through the Federal Government. Second, 
each State must have its employment service 
budget approved by the U.S. Labor Depart- 
ment and finally, to get this approval, the 
States must conform completely with the 
policies concocted by the Federal bureauc- 
racy.” 

FACT 

The public employment service is a Fed- 
eral-State system with the accent on State 
authority. Over 90 percent of its employees 
are State employees, hired under State merit 
systems, in accordance with State job classi- 
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fications, standards, and salaries, and work- 
ing under State administrative controls. 
The Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933 provides 
that the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity * * * “shall also assist in coordinating 
the public employment offices throughout the 
country and in increasing their usefulness by 
developing and prescribing minimum stand- 
ards of efficiency.” Within these minimum 
standards, each affiliated State agency has 
the responsibility for effectively utilizing the 
Federal funds allocated, including the flexi- 
bility to use staff and resources to meet the 
varying labor needs throughout the State. 


STATEMENT XXI 


“Wielding a financial night stick, the 
Labor Department clubbed down a bill in 
the Pennsylvania Legislature that would have 
limited State employment offices to helping 
only the unemployed and underemployed. 

“The bill had already sailed through the 
State senate when the Labor Department 
moved in. It informed Pennsylvania officials 
that the legislation raised ‘serious conformity 
questions’ that could jeopardize Federal 
funds.” 

PACT 


The Department of Labor felt that this bili 
was not in conformity with the Wagner- 
Peyser Act and made strong recommenda- 
tions against it. We understand that the 
Governor of Pennsylvania opposed it also. 

STATEMENT XXII 


“Willard P. Dudley, director of the Ohio 
Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, 
discovered last October that placement fig- 
ures at the Cleveland employment office were 
padded. Because of pressure from Washing- 
ton to increase placements, as many as half 
of all placements claimed by the office were 
fraudulent.” 


FACT 


We do urge States to find jobs for unem- 
ployed workers but not for purposes of in- 
creasing placements statistically. The Bu- 
reau of Employment Security has had a spe- 
cific program to assure accuracy of place- 
ments for many years. This program places 
the responsibility for accuracy of data upon 
the State agencies, which are responsible for 
the direct supervision and operation of local 
offices, 

In connection with this program, a written 
recommendation was made to the Ohio 
agency to institute a validation program of 
local office activities reports. In April 1962, 
an evaluation report on internal operations 
in Cleveland local offices (made by BES staff) 
specified that a complete validation study 
of local office activity reports should be 
made. 

January 1963, an Ohio agency 
group did some internal inspection of place- 
ment records, but no evidence of incorrect 
reporting was found. 

In July 1963, the Ohio agency made avall- 
able to BES a report on a placement vali- 
dation study made in three Cleveland offices. 
Invalid placement recording and reporting 
was found. BES advised the State agency 
to take such action as was to as- 
sure that there would be no repetition of 
the fraudulent reporting. The State has 
taken corrective measures. 

STATEMENT XXIIt 

“Dudley said USES officials deplored re- 
leasing the results of his investigation be- 
cause the agency’s appropriation was pending 
before the Congress.” 

FACT 
On Tuesday, September 10, 1963, Mr. Dud- 
ley publicly retracted his statement that 
Federal officials asked him not to release the 
results of his investigation. 
STATEMENT XXIV 

“In Akron, Ohie, 140 placements claimed 

turned out to be jobs an Employment Serv- 
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ice supervisor assigned to his three sons, 
one of whom was simultaneously drawing un- 
employment compensation.” 
FACT 
In the Akron situation cited, the inter- 
viewer involved was discharged and one of 
his sons was fined and given a suspended 
jall sentence. 
STATEMENT XXV 


“Furthermore, the employment offices work 
under a quota system imposed on them by 
the USES hierarchy, and the phony figures 
helped to fill the quota. Under the quota 
system—which USES officials deny exist but 
which the manager in Cleveland affirms— 
local offices are required to register, counsel, 
test and place a specified number of appli- 
cants each month.” 

FACT 

There has never been such a thing as a 
“quota system“ which local offices are re- 
quired to meet. For some time there existed 
in the Federal-State employment security 
system a workload and unit time method for 
budgeting. Under that method, the esti- 
mated volume of transactions was mul- 
tiplied by the unit time to obtain the num- 
ber of man-hours required, and the result 
multiplied by a salary cost to obtain the 
total cost. However, beginning in 1961 the 
Employment Service began using a system 
of budgeting based on the relationship be- 
tween the local office staff and the number 
of wage and salary workers in the area. This 
approach is now being further improved to 
include loans of service based on local labor 
needs. 

STATEMENT XXVI 

“To all criticism of USES, the bureau- 
crats have a stock answer: It is ‘inspired’ by 
fee charging employment agencies through 
their National Employment Association.” 

FACT 


The Senate Approrriations Committee 
states that ample evidence exists to prove 
that the barrage of communications attack- 
ing the public employment system has been 
primarily generated by fee-charging em- 
ployment agencies, individually, and collec- 
tively, through their organization—the Na- 
tional Employment Association. 

STATEMENT XXVII 


“This summer USES trotted out a platoon 
of academic ‘experts’ to pave the way for an 
even bigger expansionist push with hearings 
before a House Labor Subcommittee.” 

FACT 

Only congressional committees have the 
authority to select the witnesses they wish 
to testify before them. In connection with 
the witnesses referred to in the above state- 
ment, Dr. Curtis Aller, former staff director 
of the committee mentioned, has made the 
following pertinent comments: 

“I can assert as a fact that the decision 
to undertake the hearings amd possibly to 
develop legislation was a totally independ- 
ent decision in keeping with * * * the 
highest traditions of * * * separation of 
powers concept of our Government. The 
USES * * * as well as other interested par- 
ties were advised of this decision after the 
fact and their advice and suggestions solic- 
ited. The committee took some advice and 
ignored some. This included suggestions 
on possible witnesses and the so-called pla- 
toon of academic witnerses mentioned by 
Representative Bow is an example where he 
is patently wrong.” 

The witnesses appeared at the committee 
hearings at the request of the chairman of 
the subcommittee to express thelr own inde- 
pendent views as scholars with nationwide 
representations. 

STATEMENT XXVIII 


“In monotonous chorus many contended 
that the only thing wrong with USES is that 
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it still does not have enough power and that 
employers should be made to register all job 
openings with the Government.” 

FACT 

Many economic and labor experts have 
long pointed to the need for more accurate 
job vacancy information, In 1962, a com- 
mittee established by President Kennedy to 
appraise employment and unemployment 
Statistics recommended a program to in- 
crease job vacancy information, and experi- 
mentation in the collection of such data 
was later authorized by Congress. The Em- 
ployment Service has initiated a program to 
conduct a number of surveys in fiscal 1965 to 
collect such information by occupation in 
each of 20 labor areas. 

Employer cooperation in this program will 
be voluntary, as it is with all statistical pro- 
grams except those governed by legislative 
action of the Congress. The purpose of col- 
lecting job vacancy information is to provide 
data which will serve as one of the Nation's 
economic indicators. These surveys will pro- 
vide an effective instrument for the planning 
of manpower training and retraining pro- 
grams. They will provide needed informa- 
tion for use In counseling jobseekers, and 
will serve as an economic indicator of labor 
demand. They will provide employers with 
a systematic method of assessing their own 
training needs. 

STATEMENT XXIX 


“No fewer than five times since 1954, BES 
has gone back to Congress for supplemental 
appropriations totaling $133,305,000.” 

FACT 


Of the total $133.3 million supplemental 
appropriations cited in the article, only $1.8 
million, appropriated in 1961 at the urging 
of President Kennedy, was for expansion of 
the Employment Service. The remainder 
was to cover the costs of increases In unem- 
ployment insurance claims workload, and for 
increases in salaries of State employees. 


Hon. James C. Auchincloss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID N. HENDERSON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
few months ago I was stunned to learn 
that my friend and ranking minority 
member on the Public Works Committee 
was retiring from public life. His retire- 
ment is certainly a loss to the House of 
Representatives, to the people of the 
United States, and most y to 
the Third Congressional District of New 
Jersey. 

Even though I served with my friend, 
dim AvucHinctoss, for only 2 years on 
the Public Works Committee, I quickly 
noted his sincerity and his fairness. The 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. AUCH- 
INCLOSs] and I may not have agreed on 
all issues, but I certainly respected his 
decisions and I feel that he did mine, 
The outstanding contributions he has 
made to the Committee on Public Works 
and to the House will be greatly missed. 

My friend and colleague, Jim AUCHIN- 
Loss, has earned the retirement because 
he has served well his people. I wish for 
him the very best in the years ahead. 
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Address Delivered by Representative Clar- 
ence D. Long at His Testimonial Dinner, 
September 14, 1964, Baltimore, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. DANIEL. B. BREWSTER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, a 
short time ago I was privileged to attend 
a testimonial dinner in behalf of the 
Honorable CLARENCE D. Lonc, Member of 
Congress from Maryland's Second Con- 
gressional District, which comprises Car- 
roll, Harford, and Baltimore Counties. 
The latter is my home county, and I 
preceded Congressman LONG as repre- 
sentative of that district. During those 
years, Mr. Lone was nationally promi- 
nent as a professor of economics at Johns 
Hopkins University in Baltimore. Since 
becoming a Member of Congress, he has 
compiled a distinguished record for 
timely and effective action on behalf of 
his constituents. I am confident that he 
will continue to serve them for many 
years to come. 

Mr. President, Congressman Lord's 
remarks at his testimonial dinner will 
be of interest to many Marylanders—to 
many Americans—who are not his con- 
stituents. I, therefore, ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn. 
as follows: 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY REPRESENTATIVE CLAR- 
ENCE D. LONG AT His TESTIMONIAL DINNER 
ON SEPTEMBER 14, 1964, BLUE CREST NORTH, 
Mr. Speaker, Mrs. McCormack, Mrs. Tyd- 

ings, Senator Brewster, our next Democratic 

Senator Joseph Tydings, my lovely mother, 

honored guests, and fellow Democrats, the 

presence of so many of my friends, and their 
kind words, touch me deeply, even allowing 
that at testimonials the naked truth is cus- 
tomarily clothed with white mendacities. 
My freshman year in Congress has been ex- 
hilarating. I have undertaken three new 
enterprises. First, a business desk to get 

Government contracts, technical informa- 

tion, and financial ald. Second, a job desk 

to help the unemployed locate work in Gov- 


-ernment and in private industry; indeed; my 


efforts in behalf of the unemployed have 
seemed so excessive to the private employ- 
ment agencies that they have been moved to 
protest. Third, the practice of “riding the 
circuit” to a different post office each week— 
to meet the scores of people waiting to seek 
my help in locating jobs, winning contracts, 
getting stop lights, persuading post office 
trucks to make less noise at 4:30 in the morn- 
ing, obtaining relief for a man who had a 
towel left in him years ago in an Army hos- 
pital, getting sons out of jail or husbands 
into jau. The accomplishment of which 
Iam most proud was to get 17-year-old Rad- 
mila Lomsky from behind the Iron Curtain 
where she had been since she was a year- 
and-a-half old. You will recall, Mr. Speaker, 
your pleasure in greeting her on the occa- 
sion when I brought her to Washington to 
meet you and President Johnson. 

This work has given me enormous satis- 
faction; it is the kind that enables a Con- 
gressman to know what his people want in 
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order better to represent them, the type that 
humanizes big Government growing ever 
more remote, as the great bureaus add new 
miles of corridors. I shall continue this en- 
deavor for my district. For the remainder of 
this term and for the next I plan an inten- 
sified program of attracting defense contracts 
and building our science-industry complex; 
of setting up a job-finding clinic, to enable 
workers, especially older men and women, to 
learn how and where to look for jobs; of con- 
trolling pollution in our Chesapeake and 
fresh water streams, of attracting the new 
health center to the Baltimore area; of pro- 
tecting our rural beauty and preserving open 
spaces against urban and suburban sprawl; 
of reducing the poverty which persists among 
the old, the sick, the poorly trained, and the 
uneducated; and finally of locating a new bay 
bridge in Baltimore County, thus opening up 
new industries, jobs, and recreation for the 
three-fifths of the people of Maryland who 
live in this area. 

But the main thing for which a Congress- 
man is elected is to vote wisely. I am proud 
that I have maintained one of the best at- 
tendance records in Congress—well over 90 
percent—and did not miss a really important 
vote while attending nearly 1,000 meetings 
in my own district. 

I am proud to have served on the Armed 
Services Committee under the magnificent 
chairmanship of CARL Vinson and to have 
Played a part in building an armed force 
probably greater than that of all the nations 
that have ever existed—an armed force so 
overwhelming that it—along with a moderate 
policy of being firm but not threatening— 
has caused the Russians to step down the 
armament race. 

I am proud, above all, to have served in 
the 88th Congress under the generalship of 
Speaker JonN McCormack, one of the kind- 
est, most foresighted men ever to preside 
over the House of Representatives, as well 
as under Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, 
with their visions of a great society whose 
fruits grow and ripen and fall on the well-to- 
do and the humble alike—without respect 
to color, sex, age, or religious creed—a so- 
olety in which the stairway of economic and 
social opportunity is commodious enough to 
accommodate all who aspire to climb it. 

I have sought to be an effective member 
of the team; at the same time to preserve 
my right to differ from that leadership, 
whenever I have felt I could not follow. 
The people of the Second District have no 
wish to be represented by one who could 
say in the words of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
“Tve always voted at my party's call, and 
I never thought of thinking for myself at 
all.” Any Congressman worth his salary 
has a core of convictions which he cannot 
abandon, however great his loyalty to party. 

My own convictions, acquired from some 
years studying and writing in economics and 
history, are: 

First, that free enterprise, capitalism, if 
you will—is the best society ever developed. 
In its short 200 years it has provided the 
only pervasive prosperity the human race has 
ever known and the only widespread free- 
dom it has ever enjoyed. I accept the role 
of Government in setting the Marquis of 
Quee: rules of free enterprise—mak- 
ing sure it is not undermined by monopoly; 
increasing the supply and quality of human 
resources; providing minimum guaranties 
against want; maintaining overall stability 
against recession and stagnation; and de- 
fining and enlarging its goals. So much 
and no more. I do not accept the role of 
Government in superseding or destroying 
that system. 

Second, essential to the free enterprise 
system are both right to profit and com- 
petitive prices. I deplore the ever-new in- 
terference with the price system and the 
stubborn refusal to abandon them when 
obsolete or unwarranted. 
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Third, self-help, not charity—should be 
our policy for helping the unfortunate. 
Helping people to help themselves is the 
cheapest help in the long run. It is the only 
kind that builds happiness and self-respect. 
It is the only kind that gets results. It is 
the only kind that yields gratitude. 

Fourth, essential to free enterprise is faith 
in it. Just as parents must trust their 
children enough to let them go om alone 
without endless interferences and cluck- 
clucking, so we must trust that free enter- 
prise will continue in the future, as in the 
past, to produce and sell limitless quanti- 
ties of goods and services and to absorb as 
many workers as seek gainful work. I cannot 
believe we need substitute Government for 
private investment, limit hours of work, or 
establish control of prices and wages, in 
order to keep the Nation prosperous or fully 
employed. 

Fifth, no principles are absolute. Prop- 
erty rights are as important to human rights 
as human rights are to property rights. He 
who takes my property takes my independ- 
ence and therefore my humanity. He who 
takes my freedom deprives me of dignity and 
self-respect, and therefore the most valuable 
property I have. 

Finally, if there are times when extremism 
is justified, surely we are not in them now. 
Prosperity has never been greater; unem- 
ployment In peacetime has seldom been low- 
er; poverty is too large, but it is shrinking 
and Is smaller than ever before or anywhere 
else among the nations of the world. The 
wealthy have been increasing in number and 
affluence by any standard—even after taxes. 
Scientific investigation opens new frontiers 
every hour. World tension with our major 
adversary is the lowest in a generation. Loss- 
es in Vietnam, certainly deplorable, have 
been smaller than in a few hours in the 
Korean war. The armament race seems un- 
der control, at least for the present. We are 
in the midst of a great—if highly unstable— 
equilibrium. 

In view of these facts, it would be the 
crime to take on a pilot who promises to 
sail this ship of state recklessly. I urge you, 
therefore, to reelect President Johnson, a 
navigator with a warm heart and a cool 
head—a warm heart to ease the misery that 
plagues the world, a cool head to keep us 
afloat as extremists about to put into un- 
charted waters. I urge you to reject the 
pilot who has, instead, a cool heart and a 
hot head—a heart cool to the poor and old 


and sick and unemployed, a head hot enough 


to hurl us all into utter and possibly perma- 
nent destruction. 

If you reject this foolish helmsman and 
take on the wise President Johnson and his 
tried mate, HUBERT HUMPHREY, by all means 
give him the help he needs from intelligent, 
honest, courageous, and independent men 
like Joseph Tydings and CARLTON SIcKLES. 
Then you will have the men you need to 
take us on the high adventure to a greater 
society than the world has ever known. 


Hon. James C. Auchincloss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 

, one of the Congress’ most ded- 

icated, faithful, and conscientious Mem- 

bers will retire next January after 22 

years of distinguished service. I speak of 
Jim AucHincLoss of New Jersey. 
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I have served with Im for 6 years on 
the Committee on Public Works where 
he demonstrated his outstanding ability 
to perceive the real issues before us. Al- 
though we understandably disagreed on 
occasions over the legislation before the 
committee and the Congress, his keen 
perception of legislative matters account- 
ed for better pieces of legislation. 

I have great admiration and respect 
for Jim. His presence in this Cham- 
ber will be missed in future years. His 
accomplishments have added much to the 
Congress. 

I am sure all of his friends join with 
me in wishing him many years of hap- 
piness and good health. 


The Wheeling and Dealing Administration 


SPEECH 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I submit that 
public office is still a public trust, even 
though some people in this country to- 
day would undoubtedly consider that to 
be an extreme concept. Our citizens, de- 
spite disillusionment and disappoint- 
ment, still expect public officials to be 
able to distinguish between right and 
wrong. They also expect that their of- 
ficials will make that distinction without 
hesitation when an ethical question con- 
fronts them. 

Unfortunately, public officials are dis- 
illusioning and disappointing the citi- 
zens once more. The Johnson adminis- 
tration continually involves itself in 
schemes, manipulations, and circum- 
stances which raise great doubt as to the 
ethical standards—if any—its members 


follow. The Bobby Baker case is a good 
example. The Billie Sol Estes case is 
another. The Post Office Department's 


recent order—costing the public an esti- 
mated $400,000 a year—to hang portraits 
of President Johnson and Postmaster 
General Gronouski in local post office 
lobbies in violation of all previous policy 
and precedent is yet a third. 

There is no evidence that Fort Knox 
has been pilfered. However, the facts 
that are known have given this admin- 
istration a reputation for “wheeling and 
dealing” in less than a year in office. 
The only difference I see between wheel- 
ing and dealing and outright corruption 
is one of degree. The wheeling-dealing 
Official skirts the edge of corruption with 
slick tricks, but the corrupt official at 
least admits his dishonesty to himself. 
However, both are thieves, and the two 
techniques eventually injure the public 
in some way. 

The wheeler and dealer's activities also 
injure the whole corps of public servants. 

Once the reputation of the public 
leadership is established for getting away 
with slick practices, it spreads and blem- 
ishes even the honest official and em- 
ployee, regardless of their grades and po- 
sitions, because it creates suspicion as to 
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the general integrity of Government. 
The plain fact is that public office must 
be completely insulated against even the 
appearance of wrongdoing, corruption, 
and immorality, which wheeling and 
dealing generates. 

I regret that I must report information 
which, if true, indicates the Johnson ad- 
ministration—and the Democrat Party— 
have been wheeling and dealing again. I 
serve notice that my information is not 
complete. However, even the facts in 
my possession support the existence of a 
situation whose circumstances are so 
equivocal as to generate the strongest 
suspicions about their propriety. Cer- 
tainly, they warrant explanation. 

According to my information, an im- 
portant business is the servicing of air- 
craft at airports where aircraft owners 
do not maintain their own facilities. 
This business handles aircraft ranging 
from the smallest private planes to mul- 
tiengined aircraft of scheduled airlines 
which may have been diverted from air- 
ports at which they ordinarily land. 

Private companies, called fixed-base 
operators, service such aircraft. The 
service includes furnishing gas and oll 
and spare parts, making repairs, supply- 
ing passenger accommodations, storing 
aircraft including tieing them down, and 
soon. A charge is made for each service. 
The business is obviously not only impor- 
tant and necessary, but profitable, espe- 
cially at larger airports with a heavy 
traffic. : 

Private companies furnish such serv- 
ices under contracts which the Federal 
Aviation Agency awards through com- 
petitive bidding at airports under its 
jurisdiction. These services are classi- 
fied as “aeronautical services” as distin- 
guished from such airport services as 
taxicab facilities, newsstands, and so on. 
Congress, in the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958, clearly set forth the policy that 
aeronautical services at airports it cov- 
ered were not to be monopolies, but that 
the public was to have the benefit of com- 
petition. This policy means, of course, 
that at least two private companies will 
be available to furnish aeronautical serv- 
ices of this type to the public. 

The Federal Aviation Agency adminis- 
ters this congressional policy. It awards 
the contracts under which private com- 
panies furnish such aeronautical serv- 
ices for transient aircraft, and it is re- 
sponsible for assuring that a private com- 
pany will not secure a monopoly. 

My information is that the Federal 
Aviation Agency has failed to meet this 
responsibility. The circumstances re- 
lated to this failure make it even more 
reprehensible, Apparently, the Agency 
has consistently enforced the Congress 
policy against monopolization at all air- 
ports over which it has jurisdiction ex- 
cept two. These two are Dulles Inter- 
national Airport and Washington Na- 
tional Airport. These two airports exist 
mainly to serve the headquarters of the 
Federal Government at Washington. 
The Federal Government owns these two 
airports. They are the only commercial 
airports in that category—and the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency operates them, 
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manages them lock, stock, and barrel. 
Only one private company furnishes 
aeronautical services for transient air- 
craft at these two airports under Federal 
Aviation Agency authority. Therefore, 
the Government is in the position not 
only of condoning but actually authoriz- 
ing an illegal monopoly contrary to the 
expression of Congress, which it pro- 
hibits at other non-federally-owned air- 
ports under Federal Aviation Agency’s 
jurisdiction. 

This situation apparently began when 
FAA received bids to furnish aeronauti- 
cal services to transient aircraft at Dul- 
les International Airport. Page Airways, 
Inc. and Butler Aviation Co. bid on the 
contract. Federal Aviation Agency 
awarded the contract to Page Airways. 
No evidence shows that Page Airways was 
not entitled to receive the contract. 
However, the important point is that 
FAA still has not awarded a contract au- 
thorizing a second company to compete 
with Page Airways. 

The same situation exists at Washing- 
ton National Airport. Butler Aviation 
Co. held the basic contract for furnish- 
ing aeronautical services for transient 
aircraft for a number of years. As its 
contract terminated, both Butler Avia- 
tion and Page Airways bid on the new 
contract. Again, Federal Aviation 
Agency awarded the contract to Page. 
Then it refused Butler's proposal that 
it continue furnishing the same services 
in competition with Page Airways. Un- 
til this time, FAA has not awarded a 
contract authorizing any other company 
to compete with Page Airways at Na- 
tional Airport. 

Federal Aviation Agency's failure to 
authorize a second company—Butler or 
any other—to compete against Page 
Airways at these two airports has handed 
Page Airways a monopoly on furnishing 
aeronautical services for transient air- 
craft. This condition violates the con- 
gressional policy stated in the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958. It obviously puts 
the U.S. Government in the position of 
violating the law which it will not permit 
other nonfederally owned airports own- 
ers and operators to violate. 

This is obviously an untenable position 
for the Government to occupy. The 
question is-why it has been permitted to 

One answer is that the administration 
is giving preferential treatment to Page 
Airways, Inc. Federal Aviation Agenty 
will obviously deny that favoritism is in- 
volved and furnish a multitude of tech- 
nical reasons to support its denial. 
However, if the administration does try 
to demonstrate that Federal Aviation 
Agency handling of these two cases— 
apparently the only two in existence— 
is justified, then it should also explain 
another situation at the same time. 

On July 28, August 4, August 8, and 
August 11, 1964, Page Airways, Inc., op- 
erated flights in their DC-3 aircraft from 
Washington National Airport to Atlantic 
City carrying members of the Democrat 
National Committee. The Democrat 
National Convention was going on at 
that time. 
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Did Page Airways feel obligated to per- 
form this service as payment for its mo- 
nopoly at Dulles and National Airports? 
Or did the administration—in its inimi- 
table wheeler-dealer way—pressure Page 
Airways to furnish such air transporta- 
tion as a token of its appreciation for 
its monopoly at the two U.S. Govern- 
ment-owned airports? Certainly, the 
relationship between Page's obviously 
favorable—and illegal—monopoly posi- 
tion and its performance of this kind of 
ferrying seryice for the Democrat Party 
is curious. 

However, there are other angles which 
make the whole situation’s implications 
more suspect, if my facts are accurately 
reported, as I believe they are. 

Page Airways, Inc., used DC-3 aircraft 
to ferry Democrat National Committee 
members to Atlantic City for the Demo- 
crat National Convention. At that time 
Page Airways had an application pend- 
ing for authority “for operation of DC-3 
aircraft for compensation for hire.” 

Ordinarily, such an application is 
summarily dismissed if the applicant op- 
erates the service for which he is seek- 
ing authority while his application is 
pending. However, Federal Aviation 
Agency states that in this instance a 
“company executive assured this Agency 
in writing that no remuneration— 
was—received.” 

This assurance adds a provocative note 
under the circumstances. The cost of 
operating heavy aircraft—or, for that 
matter, any aircraft—is not a matter of 
pennies, but is expensive. Why did 
Page Airways absorb the cost of this op- 
eration, if it did, when it had an appli- 
cation pending and under considera- 
tion? Why did the administration 
permit its party workers to accept this 
gratuity when it knew or should have 
known that Page Airways had an appli- 
cation for operating authority pending? 
Was Page Airways trying to influence 
consideration of its application by doing 
a favor for the administration before 
which its application was pending? Or 
did the administration pressure it into 
furnishing this expensive service under - 
threat that favorable consideration 
would not be given to its application if 
it did not comply? 

The plain and undeniable fact is that 
unusual and equivocal circumstances in 
this situation generate the suspicion that 
it is not being handled with integrity, 
All of the circumstances are typical of 
the “wheeler-dealer, you seratch my 
back, I'll scratch yours” reputation for 
which this administration is winning a 
certain notoriety. 

The administration has complete con- 

trol of the records relating to this inci- 
dent. It can explain the circumstances 
if it wants to. It will be interesting to 
read its justifications—if it furnishes 
any. 
In the meantime, I recommend that 
the appropriate committee of this House 
should lock into this matter when the 
Congress reconvenes, regardless of what, 
if anything, the m says 
about it. I propose to continue my in- 
quiry into it in the interim. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, last 
June construction began on & $15 mil- 
lion urban redevelopment plan designed 
to revitalize a blighted area which was 
once the heart of New Haven, Conn. On 
completion the project will have in New 
Haven Mayor Richard C. Lee’s words: 

Created in our downtown an elegance, an 
excitement and a glamour which, in all 
truth, it has never had before * * and 
New Haven will have one of the most modern 
and exciting skylines in America. 


The revitalization of the downtown 
core of New Haven is a significant exam- 
ple of the redevelopment programs being 
planned and taking place in central busi- 
ness districts: throughout the United 
States, These projects are contributing 
importantly to the growth and prosperity 
of our country. With their overall ob- 
jective of rejuvenating the unhealthy, 
decaying portions of the city, they are 
restoring these areas to their purpose as 
the heart of the urban central core. This 
restoration effort is vital to our economy 
both at the local and national levels. 

The New Haven project, facing Yale 
University and historic New Haven 
Green, will include an office building, ho- 
tel, retail stores, shopping mall and un- 
derground garage. 

The focal point of the entire complex 
is the T-shaped, two-level enclosed mall, 
which will be air-conditioned in the sum- 
mer and heated in winter. Located in 
the center of the complex, !t will have 
balcony-like esplanades, escalators, and a 
50-foot-high central plaza. Both levels 
will be landscaped with seasonal garden 
settings, fountains, and sculpture. Col- 
orful kiosks, designed as selling booths, 
will complete the decor. 

Because the mall will be enclosed and 
kept at an even temperature year-round, 
the shops opening on it will not have 
conventional store fronts. Shoppers will 
be able to wander freely through the 
stores and mall without the inconveni- 
ence of pushing open doors or being 
bothered by store window reflections, In 
addition to stores, the complex will con- 
tain a theater, restaurants, and other 
facilities. 

The second level of the mall will be 
connected by enclosed bridges to the new 
R. H. Macy Store across the street from 
the project and to a 1,500-car municipal 
garage. Also, close by the development 
is the Edward Malley Department Store. 

The project was designed by New York 
architect Lathrop Douglass, a resident of 
Greenwich, Conn., and a graduate of 
Yale University. Mr. Douglass’ creden- 
tials are impressive. A fellow of the 
American Institute of Architects, he has 
Planned some 50 major shopping centers 
and worked on other major redevelop- 
ment projects including ones in Jersey 
City, N.J., and Bridgeport, Conn. He has 
been helping to introduce American 
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shopping center design abroad. He is 
currently designing the Bochum Center, 
near Dusseldorf, Germany, which will be 
one of the largest in Europe on its com- 
pletion. An author and lecturer on 
planning economics, he has written on 
the growth of shopping center com- 
plexes in Europe. 

To the critics of urban renewal, I sug- 


gest a visit to New Haven for visual proof 


of what has been termed “an almost 
classic example of successful urban de- 
velopment.” 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Record at this point an article from 
the September 1964 issue of Automotive 
Information. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: 

Tur New New Haven 

One of America's oldest cities has finally 
come to terms with the automobile age and 
the happy result is an almost classic example 
of successful urban redevelopment. 

Ten years ago, New Haven, Conn., was in 
the throes of what might be termed a muni- 
cipal depression, plagued by slums, traffic 
clogged streets, loss of business and industry, 
and a near crisis in educational facilities. 
Since then, however, New Haven has rebullt 
its historic core so that today it is the site 
of probably the most active new industrial 
and retail growth in all New England. 

Major Richard C. Lee, who is credited as 
being the catalyst for New Haven’s dynamic 
rebirth, calls it “one of the greatest stories of 
community achievement that can be told in 
America today.” 

Redevelopment projects have already re- 
sulted in $170 million in new public and 
private construction, Leading the way was 
a aix-lane expressway from the intersection 
of the Connecticut Turnpike and the new 
Interstate 91 directly into the heart of the 
city, The $15 million connector, a result of 
continuing cooperation between the city’s 
urban renewal authorities and the State 
highway department, assured the success of 
the multimillion dollar Oak Street project. 
This project, the city’s first major attempt 
at urban renewal, started in 1956 with dem- 
olition of a large slub-infested area down- 
town. Today more than $43 million in new 
construction—primarily commercial build- 
ings and residential apartments—has been 
completed. 

The Oak Street connector also provided 
the main selling point for the city's second 
and most ambitious urban renewal project, 
Church Street. This project called for the 
clearance of four key blocks in the center of 
downtown to create space for more than $42 
million in new construction. The city’s 
major department store has already com- 
pleted a new $6 million building and the 
1,500-car Temple Street parking garage, 
costing $5.2 million, is in operation adjacent 
to the store. 

A major New York department store is 
about to open a new $5 million branch in the 
Church Street project, and construction has 
started on a 815 million complex containing 
a 308-room hotel, office tower, specialty 
shops, an enclosed air-conditioned mall, and 
a 300-car underground garage. 

More than $105 million of the $170 million 
in renewal construction completed or un- 
derway represents private investment and 
is located in about 1,000 acres. 

Although old—it was a Puritan settlement, 
in fact, in 1638—New Haven is not an espe- 
cially large city, recording a 1900 population 
of approximately 312,000 in the entire metro- 
politan area. 

“The entire Church Street plan,” states 
L. T. Appleby, development administrator 
for New Haven, “was conceived in terms of 
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automobile traffic; streets were widened, 
traffic patterns improved, and the Temple 
Street garage, renowned for its architectural 
excellence, was built. 

“From the very start, we knew how ex- 
pressways could serve New Haven best,” de- 
clares Appleby, “and we have worked closely 
with State highway Officials to assure that 
these roads will serve the central city and not 
detract from it. 

As a result, the city has been transformed 
from an almost hopeless web of inadequate 
approaches to a system which permits entry 
directly into the major retail area in the 
Church and Oak Street projects.” 

By 1975, New Haven officials predict, the 
new highway network will bring close to 
115,000 cars a day into downtown. In the 
downtown area are approximately 10,000 
carefully planned parking spaces within a 
2-block radius of the new retail center 
and all new major buildings are required to 
furnish adequate parking. 

Another innovation in the Church Street 
development aimed at facilitating trafic 
movement is a four-block-long commercial 
vehicle loading tunnel. The tunnel, to be 
completed in 1965, extends from the Oak 
Street connector under the new retail dis- 
trict and will serve the department stores as 
well as the new front block development. 

The story of the new New Haven, now in 
its second decade, is still being written and 
the end is not yet in sight. But it does 
Ulustrate what an older, economically 
troubled city can do to meet successfully 
the demands of the automobile age, providing 
there is vigorous civic leadership, cooperative 
public agencies, and the support of private 
citizenry. 


The 20th Year of the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAIBORNE PELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, October 
1964, marks the beginning of the 20th 
year of the United Nations. 

In 1945 I had the privilege of working 
as a special assistant at the San Fran- 
cisco United Nations Conference. Since 
that time I have followed closely the 
progress of the United Nations; I have 
watched it develop into a respected and 
influential organization helping to bring 
peace and well-bcing to the peoples of 
our world. 

During the past two decades, this body 
has taken significant steps forward in 
preventing international conflicts and 
disputes from igniting another global 
war. It is not yet a perfect instrument, 
but it is the best we have. 

The public forum the United Nations 
provides is one of its most useful func- 
tions; for the U.N. is where the nations 
of the world must stand up and be 
counted. This forum for free expression 
is of profound value to all nations, in- 
cluding those newly emerging and shar- 
ing in the responsibilities for interna- 
tional peace and the bettering of human 
welfare. 

As we look ahead, let us fervently hope 
that the United Nations will continue its 
accomplishments in bringing us closer 
to understandings and to the concepts 
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and principles of lasting peace, and that 
it will be appropriately strengthened in 
these meaningful endeavors. 


Indictment of the Democratic Party 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, never in 
the history of this country has there 
been a more blatant disregard of the 
U.S. Constitution, of personal liberties 
and private property rights, of election 
laws and restrictions on campaign solici- 
tations from National and State em- 
ployees and contractors with the Fed- 
eral Government or, for that matter, 
of virtually any rule in the book when- 
ever it has been considered to advance 

‘the political interests of the present ad- 

ministration. An excellent editorial 
summing up these tragic facts in a 
sweeping indictment of the Democratic 
Party was printed recently in Foster's 
Daily Democrat. 

By unanimous consent, I am inserting 
this editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD at this point, and recommend its 
reading to all concerned Americans: 

INDICTMENT OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 

For a long, long time U.S. Senator Strom 
THURMOND, of South Carolina, was a stal- 
wart Democrat. During recent years, how- 
ever, he has become more and more alarmed 
at the course his party was taking, and 
openly opposed its actions. Last month 
he took the final step, left the Democratic 
Party, and declared himself a Republican. 

In his speech announcing his radical ac- 
tion, Senator THvsmonp seriously indicted 
the Democratic Party for its drastic shift 
to what he feels is an un-American policy. 
His indictment of that party makes in- 
teresting reading: his charges are as fol- 
lows: 

The Democratic Party has abandoned the 
people. It has turned its back on the spir- 
itual yalues and political principles which 
have brought us the blessings of freedom 
under God and a bountiful prosperity. It 
has breached the trust reposed in it by 
the people. It has repudiated the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It is lead- 
ing the evolution of our Nation to a socialis- 
tic dictatorship. 

The Democratic Party has forsaken the 
people to become the party of minority 
groups, power-hungry union leaders, politi- 
cal bosses, and big businessmen looking for 
Government contracts and favors. 

The Democratic Party has used the Gov- 
ernment as a pro machine to dis- 
tort the truth and deceive the public to the 
extent that a sub-Cabinet official can pub- 
licly defend the administration’s “right to 
lte" and remain in office, unrebuked. 

The Democratic Party has invaded the 
private Lives of people by using the powers 
of Government for coercion and intimida- 
tion of individuals. 

The Democratic Party has rammed 
through Congress unconstitutional impracti- 
cal, unworkable, and oppressive legislation 
which invades inalienable personal and 
property rights of the individual. 
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The Democratic Party has encouraged law- 
lessness, civil unrest, and mob actions. 

The Democratic Party has violated its 
trust by using the power of Government 
to suppress information on scandals and 
corruption of its leaders in Government and 
party offices. 

The Democratic Party has succored and 
assisted our Communist enemies through 
trade and aid at the expense of the Ameri- 
can people. 

The Democratic Party has established and 
pursued for our Government a no-win for- 
eign policy of weakness, indecision, accom- 
modation, and appeasement. 

The Democratic Party, as custodian of 
Government, faltered at the Bay of Pigs 
and in the Cuban crisis of 1962—at the 
very moment when victory was at hand— 
and thereby forfeited Cuba to Soviet domi- 
nation, subjected our Nation to the peril 
of an armed enemy camp 90 miles from our 
shores, and opened the doors of the hemi- 
sphere to Communist subversion. 

The Democratic Party, as custodian of 
Government, has sent our youth into com- 
bat in Vietnam, refusing to call it war 
and demanding of their lives without provid- 
ing either adequate equipment or a goal of 
victory. 

The Democratic Party now worships at the 
throne of power and materialism. 

The Democratic Party has demonstrated 
a callous disregard for sound fiscal policies 
and practices. 

The Democratic Party, while hiding be- 
hind the deceitful gimmick of a darkened 
White House, has increased deficit spend- 
ing and squandered, at home and abroad, 
billions of hard-earned dollars taken from 
the American people. 

The Democratic Party has utterly disre- 
garded the disastrous effects of the resulting 
inflation on people with fixed incomes, such 
as retirees, pensioners, social security bene- 
ficiaries, and those who have their savings 
invested in insurance, 

The Democratic Party, as custodian of 
Government, has adopted the practice of 
taking your money by taxation and then 
using that money to attempt to buy your 
votes. 

The Democratic Party is attempting with 
alarming success to change the Congress 
from an independent body representing the 
people to an amen chorus for Presidential 
proposals, 

The Democratic Party has endangered the 
security of the Nation by negative decisions 
on military ness, preoccupation 
with bilateral and unilateral steps toward 
disarmament, and by use of the military 
services domestically as instruments of so- 
cial reform. 

The Democratic Party has attempted to 
degrade and downgrade our men in uni- 
form in order to discredit their warnings 
of the grave dangers to our security from 
the administration's weak and senseless de- 
fense policies. 

The Democratic Party has nominated for 
Vice President a key leader of the Americans 
for Democratic Action, the most influential 
Socialist group in our Nation. 

The Democratic Party has encouraged, 
supported, and protected the Supreme Court 
in a reign of judicial tyranny, and in the 
Court's effort to wipe out local self-govern- 
ment, effective law enforcement, internal 
security, the rights of the people and the 
States, and even the structure of the State 
governments. 

The Democratic Party is converting our 
constitutional federated Republic into the 
same type of disciplined and submissive 
servant of an elite power group as it has 
made of the Democratic Party itself, as all 
who watched the Democratic Convention 
on television can bear witness. 
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The top leaders of the South Carolina 
Democratic Party have chosen to abandon 
the traditional independence of the State 
party, and to lead the people of South Caro- 
lina down the road to serfdom mapped by 
the National Democratic Party. The party 
of our fathers is dead. Those who took 
its names are en in another recon- 
struction, this time not only of the South, 
but of the entire Nation. 

If the American people permit the Demo- 
cratic Party to return to power, freedom 
as we have known it in this country is 
doomed, and individuals will be destined 
to lives of regulation, control, coercion, in- 
timidation, and subservience to a power 
elite who shall rule from Washington. 


Hon. Carl Vinson 


— ä — 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have 
served in Congress a long time. 
my tenure of office, I know of no one 
who has had a greater influence on the 
work and the accomplishments of Con- 
gress than the Honorable Cart Vinson, 
of Georgia. I know of no one who has 
played a more important part in shaping 
the defense of America and who has 
contributed more to the fact that we 
now have an unbeatable defense, I 
know of no one who has had a greater 
influence on my own congressional ca- 
reer. He has been my friend, my coun- 
selor, and at- times my critic. I feel 
that my own public service and my life 
are immeasurably richer because of his 
interest and constant helpfulness. This 
is true of a great many Members of the 
Congress. Everyone who has lived close 
to Cari Vinson has benefited from his 
sound counsel, his colorful personality, 
his warm friendship, and his great 
knowledge. 

Of all the men I have known, I believe 
that more than any other the Honorable 
Cart Vrinson, the dean of the House of 
Representatives, epitomizes “greatness.” 
His matchless record as a legislator, his 
innumerable contributions to the wel- 
fare and prosperity of our country, his 
devotion to the interests of the people of 
his own district as well as the Nation, 
and his tireless efforts in behalf of the 
defense of this country are without equal. 

The retirement of CARL Vinson will 
leave a void that will not be filled in our 
time. His long years of public service 
have been marked by an unswerving de- 
votion to duty and to his country, re- 
gardless of the personal sacrifice in- 
volved. To CARL Vinson his country 
comes first. His warm personality and 
understanding of human nature have 
endeared him to those of us who have 
for many years been privileged to call 
him our friend. He will be sorely missed. 
It is with a feeling of real sadness that 
I say goodby to a real patriot and to a 
pae whose friendship I consider price- 

ess. 
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The Major Issues Facing Pennsylvanians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
by me on the major issues facing Penn- 
sylvanians. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


As this Congress draws to a close I want 
to discuss briefly what I regard as the major 
issues confronting the people of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Nation in this year of deci- 
sion. In my judgment, they are three: free- 
dom, jobs, and peace. 

Issues involve people. And of paramount 
importance to individual citizens are the 
protection of their liberties, the retention 
of their jobs, and the maintenance of world 
peace. These issues are closely interrelated; 
indeed, they are interdependent. Only in 
a climate of peace can freedom and jobs 
flourish. One must have the economic se- 
curity provided by a job in order fully to 
enjoy the blessings of liberty. Security with- 
out freedom is tantamount to imprisonment. 

As Pennsylvania's junior Senator, I have 
helped the working men and women of our 
Commonwealth to build a prosperous Penn- 
sylvania through more jobs. My record re- 
flects my continuing efforts, 

In the area of union security, I steadfastly 
oppose all so-called right-to-work laws and 
favor repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act which would permit States to 
outlaw the union shop. 

As a stanch advocate of the buy-American 
principle in Government procurement, I al- 
most single-handedly prevailed upon the late 
President Kennedy in 1962 to change a long- 
standing Government policy and reverse a 
contract that the Government had planned 
to make with a foreign steel producer. My 
action resulted in a major shift in Govern- 
ment buying which has increased by $30 
million per year Government purchases of 
American-made steel, hydraulic turbines, 
construction equipment, medical and dental 
supplies—all of which come in large part 
from Pennsylvania. 

I have sponsored and shall continue to 
fight for the steel shipping container bill and 
measures to tighten our antidumping laws 
so as to keep foreign countries from dumping 
their surplus goods in the United States, 
thereby depriving Americans of jobs. 

As one of the sponsors of the Mass Tran- 
sit Act of 1964, I am pleased with this new 
program of Federal assistance to our cities 
to develop needed mass transportation facil- 
ities. It will provide Pennsylvania with 
28,000 man-years of employment and about 
1,000 permanent new jobs in the construc- 
tion, electrical equipment, and transporta- 
tion industries. 

As a strong supporter of the Area Redevel- 
opment Act, I intend to push for my amend- 
ment to that act to obtain more funds for 
Pennsylvania communities. 

I enthusiastically voted for the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962 and 
the 1963 amendments broadening its scope 
and coverage. This legislation is an indis- 
pensable weapon in the continuing fight to 
get our unemployed citizens back to work. 

Finally, in the important area of jobs, I 
have voted to increase the minimum wage, 
and to bring more and more workers under 
the coverage of the overtime and other pro- 
visions of the Federal wage and hour law. 
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All of these measures, while important 
and necessary, will not by themselves lead to 
full employment. I shall continue to spon- 
sor and support whatever legislation is neces- 
sary to attain this objective. 

There is more to life than a job. One can- 
not enjoy life without the freedom that 
comes from the individual liberties with 
which we have been blessed under our Con- 
stitution and system of government. We 
cannot take these freedoms for granted, for 
they are always vulnerable and in jeopardy 

from within as well as without. 

As a member of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, I devote my continuing attention to 
the fair and impartial administration of 
justice. Individual freedom depends upon 
the integrity of our courts and law enforce- 
ment agencies. 

In this connection, I am proud to be a 
sponsor of two important bills. The first, 
8. 1801, would provide individual defendants 
with additional guarantees of a speedy trial. 
The second, S. 1802, is intended in criminal 
cases to guard against trial by the news 
media instead of juries in the courtrooms 
where such cases rightly belong. The sensa- 
tional events attendant to the tragic assassi- 
nation of President Kennedy are but one ex- 
ample of the excesses which S. 1802 are de- 
signed to curb, 

Jobs and freedom are meaningless abstrac- 
tions in a world of turmoil and violent con- 
flict. I therefore have consistently supported 
policies designed to achieve and maintain 
peace based on a strong national defense. 
I have worked with and supported four Presi- 
dents of the United States for this principle: 
Harry Truman on Korea, Dwight Eisenhower 
when he ordered the Marines to Lebanon, 
John Kennedy in the Cuban missile crisis, 
and Lyndon Johnson in the Tonkin Bay in- 
cident barely 2 months ago. 

Every one of these Presidents—Democrats 
and Republicans alike—has publicly com- 
mended me. But I have not hesitated to 
differ with them when I felt that our na- 
tional interest was not being served. 

Mr. President, on these three vital issues 
as on all others, I am proud and pleased that 
I am a difficult Senator to label. There is 
no national pressure group that gives me an 
“A” or 100-percent rating. 

During my 22 years in Congress, I have 
fought for more jobs, in defense of our 
cherished freedoms, and to preserve the 
peace. I shall continue to wage this battle 
as long as I am privileged to be a Member 
of the Senate of the United States, 


Tribute to the Honorable James C. 
Auchincloss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it gives me great pleasure to 
join in paying tribute to my good friend 
and colleague, Jim AvucHINcLOss, who is 
retiring after 22 years of continuous serv- 
ice in the House of Representatives. It 
has been my privilege to work with JIM 
Auchixcross on the House Committee on 
Public Works, of which he is ranking mi- 
nority member, and I have never known 
a more devoted or conscientious public 
servant. I consider myself especially 
fortunate to have served on this commit- 
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tee under his leadership through my 4 
years in the House. 

Jim AvcHINCLOoss has served his dis- 
trict, his State, and our Nation with great 
distinction. He has always displayed 
great courage and unquestioned integ- 
rity and his colleagues have never been 
doubtful as to where he stood on an issue 
when it was presented for consideration. 
I am sorry that he finds it necessary to 
retire, thus ending an illustrious career 
as an outstanding legislator. Without 
any doubt whatsoever, he will be sorely 
missed 


It is my sincere wish for Jim that he 
will have many, many years of good 
health, good fortune and a happy retire- 
ment, all of which are so richly deserved. 


Report of Activities of Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 88th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a report of 
the activities of the Committee on the 
District. of Columbia during the 88th 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Bwe. Mr. President, as chairman of 
your Committee on the District of Columbia, 
I am honored to present to the Senate a 
report of the activities of the committee 
during the 88th Congress. 

In the conduct of its legislative responsi- 
bilities, the Senate District Committee in 
some respects is not unlike a State legisla- 
ture and city council combined, by virtue of 
the great variety of problems and proposals 
that come before it. 

Mr. President, I am aware that few Mem- 
bers of this distinguished body aspire to 
serve on the District of Columbia Commit- 
tee; however, I sincerely believe that my 
colleagues on the committee are most de- 
serving of the gratitude of the Co: the 
people of the District of Columbia, and the 
people of the entire country generally for the 
long hours that they spend in conferences, 
hearings and executive sessions in order to 
attend to the business of the Nation's Cap!- 
tal City. Likewise, I should like to take this 
opportunity to express my deep personal ap- 
preciation to the various members of this 
committee who gave unselfishly of their 
time during this session of Congress with 
respect to legislative problems affecting the 
District of Columbia. I want to express my 
wholehearted appreciation to the very effec- 
tive and hard working senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], who has been a mem- 
ber of the committee, a keen student of 
District affairs for many years, and who is 
chairman of the Public Health, Education, 
Welfare, and Safety Subcommittee; to the 
dis ed junior Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. HARTKE], whose energies and skills and 
experience m municipal government have 
been invaluable to our committee as chair- 
man of the Judiciary Subcommittee, and to 
my warm friend and the capable junior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. MCINTYRE], 
who has handled a great deal of the commit- 
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tees work as chairman of the Business and 
Commerce Subcommittee. To the other com- 
mittee members, the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Bratt], whose long service, 
both in the Senate and the House, made his 
contributions most valuable to the commit- 
tee; the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Dominick], whose experience in the House 
of Representatives and in the legislature of 
his home State has done much to assist the 
committee with its many problems, I wish 
to express my sincere thanks for the hours 
they gave to our committee. 

I would also like to express my deep appre- 
ciation for the cooperation I received per- 
sonally as committee chairman from the 
Honorable Joun MeMnLax, chairman of the 
House Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, and the individual members of his com- 
mittee. I also wish to commend the coopera- 
tion and assistance that the staff members 
of the House District Committee have ex- 
tended to the staff members of my committee 
during this Congres. 

During the 88th Congress, the upsurge of 
crime in the District of Columbia was the 
foremost problem considered by the com- 
mittee and no single subject has received 
greater attention by the committee in more 
than 10 years. 

As part of the committee's overall study 
of the crime problem, the committee gave 
careful and thorough consideration to the 
House-passed bill, H.R. 7525, which proposed 
changes in existing law in five separate titles 
and which included modifications in the 
complex and controversial Mallory and Dur- 
ham rules. 

In order to formulate an in-depth under- 
standing of the crime problem, the commit- 
tee held more than 12 days of hearings. 
During the hearings, the committee heard 
from more than 50 witnesses, including out- 
standing legal scholars, some prominent law 
scholars, practicing defense attorneys, na- 
tionally r trists, Federal 
prosecutors, local law-enforcement officers, 
and police chiefs from the Nation's major 
cities, penologists, and tatives from 
radio, television, and motion picture indus- 
tries. Also, many Washington residents and 
community leaders appeared at the hearings 
and gave testimony. 

After careful study and consideration of 
the testimony adduced at the hearings, the 
committee amended H.R. 7525 in several ways 
and reported the bill to the Senate, 

Title I of the Senate-amended bill dealt 
with the modification of the Mallory rule. 
Under its provisions, standards and safe- 
guards were written in for in-custody inter- 
rogation of persons arrested on probable 
cause. In addition to providing these safe- 
guards for an accused during a period of de- 
tention, the Senate version also spelled out 
the maximum period of time that law en- 
forcement officers would be able to detain an 
accused for interrogation. 

In addition to making this in ex- 
isting law, the Senate amendments to HR. 
7525 also included the following: 

Title II amended existing law so as to 
require an accussed in a criminal case to 
give notice of an insanity defense. 

Title III expanded existing law so as to 
provide more extensive procedures for the 
detention of material witnesses to criminal 
offenses. 

Title V made certain changes in the maxi- 
mum and minimum sentences for crimes of 
violence and other criminal offenses in the 
District of Columbia. Also, this title 
amended the law relating to indecent publi- 
cations, 

It is the feeling of the committee that this 
omnibus crime bill, which is a major under- 
taking to strengthen the Criminal Justice 
Code in the Nation's Capital City, will pro- 
vide law enforcement agencies, the courts, 
and the citizenzy as a whole with more ef- 
fective tools to deal with crime. 
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In addition to the consideration given the 
crime problem during the 88th Congress, the 
committee dealt with a variety of other leg- 
islative matters. There were favorably re- 
ported to the Senate from the committee a 
total of 53 bills, of which 23 were Senate 
bills and 30 House bills. Of the 53 bilis 
favorably reported, 40 were enacted into pub- 
lic law. The committee also acted on 10 
nominations and several resolutions during 
this Congress. 

Again, as in other sessions of the Congress, 
the fiscal problems of the District of Colum- 
bia were important matters for considera- 
tion = 


H.R. 12196 was enacted into law by the 
Congress and its provisions increased salaries 
of teachers, policemen, and firemen in the 
District. The bill provided a 7'4-percent 
increase in the salaries of teachers and school 
Officers, and generally a 8.9-percent increase 
for officers and members of the police and 
fire departments of the District of Columbia. 
Under these sa increases, the starting 
salary for teachers with a bachelor degree 
is $5,350 per annum; and for policemen and 
firemen, the starting salary is $6,010 per 
annum. The overall effect of these salary 
increases is important as they will help the 
District of Columbia maintain a competitive 
position with adjacent county jurisdictions 
in the recruitment of competent personnel 
for the District schools and police and fire 
departments. 

Also, during this session, the Fiscal Af- 
fairs Subcommittee was busy formulating 
legislation that would tend to make the an- 
nual and sick leave benefits of various de- 
partments more effective and equitable for 
the employees under their jurisdiction. 

In accordance therewith, the following 
leave bills were reported by the committee 
and enacted by both the Senate and the 
House: 

1. H.R. 10215 extends to officers and mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Police force, the Fire 
Department, White House Police force, and 
the U.S, Park Police, the sick leave benefits 
accorded to civilian employees of the Fed- 
eral Government under the provisions of the 
Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951. 

2. H.R. 5337 amends existing law with re- 
spect to partial pay of the educational em- 
ployees of the public schools of the District 
of Columbia who are on leave of absence for 
educational improvement purposes. The en- 
actment of this legislation should have the 
desirable effect of increasing the number of 
teachers engaging in baccalaureate study as 
the legislation increases a teacher’s salary 
while on education improvement leave from 
$1,380 to $3,190 per annum. 

3. H.R. 9995 amends existing law to pro- 
vide that any member of the Secret Service 
Division appointed from the White House 
Police force shall receive credit toward re- 
tirement under the Police and Firemen's Re- 
tirement and Disability Act for periods of 
prior police service with the Metropolitan 
Police force, the U.S. Park Police force or 
the White House Police force. 

In connection with other fiscal matters 
reported by the committee, the Senate joined 
with the House in enacting the following 
bills that provide for the exemption from 
District taxes of certain organizational prop- 
erties: f 

H.R. 9975 exempts from District of Colum- 
bia taxation the real property connected 
with the Woodrow Wilson House located at 
2340 8 Street NW., in the District of Colum- 
bla. The tax relief provided by this bill will 
further the congressional policy of providing 
for the preservation of historic American 
sites and buildings of national historical 
significance. The relief extended under the 
terms of this bill is of particular significance 
to the District of Columbia as no other me- 
morial to the distinguished World War I 
President exists in the Nation's Capital at 
the present time. 
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Under the provisions of H.R. 8451 the Con- 
gress extended an exemption from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia sales tax of property used 
ino railroad rolling ee ee e 

8 
in interstate commerce. ee 

S. 2944. provided the Greater Southeast 
Hospital Foundation with an exemption from 
payment of District of Columbia real estate 
taxes on land acquired for the construction 
of a community hospital. The tax exemption 
would apply during the period commencing 
with the acquisition of the land to be used 
as the site for the construction of a hospital 
and ending on the date such construction 
actually commenced, 

HR. 11652 provides for the tax exemption 
of certain property of the United Supreme 
Council, 33d degree, Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite of Freemasonry. The exemp- 
tion granted under the bill was based on the 
ee. being used exclusively for charitable 


urposes. 

In the area of judicial legislation, the com- 
mittee also made some important headway 
during this session, 

H.R. 5871 was enacted by the Congress and 
establishes @ more realistic and equitable 
retirement law for the judges of the District 
of Columbia court of general sessions, the 
District of Columbia court of appeals, and 
the juvenile court of the District of Colum- 
bia. The bill made three important changes 
in retirement benefits for the judges of these 
courts. They are: First, retirement after 
10 years of service on the bench, at 62 years 
of age; or, a reduced annuity at retirement 
at age 55; second, disability retirement for 
& judge after 5 years or more of service; and, 
third, survivor benefits similar to those now 
provided for other Federal Judges under the 
current Retirement Act. 

In making these improvements in the re- 
tirement program, the judges of the various 
courts are required to deposit 644 percent 
of their annual salary into the retirement 
and survivorship funds which contribution 
is substantially the same as the retirement 
contribution made by civil service employees 
to their retirement fund. 


The Judiciary Subcommittee also acted 
upon a “blue sky” law for the District of 
Columbia. Both the Senate and the House 
passed H.R. 9419 which provides for the li- 
censing and effective regulation of securities 
and registration of broker-dealers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The bill is based upon the 
Uniform Securities Act, a model law pro- 
posed for State legislation by the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws. HR. 9419, as amended, con- 
tains: First, a fraud section; second, a part 
providing for registration of broker-dealers, 
agents; and, third, a part providing for pro- 
cedures, subpenas, penalties, Mabilities, judi- 
cial review, and administration. 

It was the view of the committee that this 
securities licensing bill will provide greater 
protection to the citizens of the District who 
invest in stocks and other securities. 

This session of the Congress also was a 
busy one for the Business and Commerce 


“Subcommittee of the Senate District Com- 


mittee. The subcommittee during the first 
session held hearings on S. 646, a bill to regu- 
late the location of chanceries in the District 
of Columbia. After careful study of the 
chancery problem by the subcommittee, 8. 
646 was reported to the Senate where it 
passed. The House later passed S. 646 in 
amended form. Subsequently, the House 
and Senate conferees met and agreed to a 
bill that permits chancerles to be built or 
occupied in medium and high density apart- 
ment zones of the District of Columbia. S. 
646, as it was agreed to in conference, is im- 
portant to our relations with foreign nations 
as it permits the Department of State, in its 
negotiations with foreign governments seek- 
ing chancery sites in the District of Colum- 
bia, to be able to explain with precision 
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whether or not a proposed site is appropriate 
for the establishment of a chancery. 

The Business and Commerce Subcommit- 
tee acted upon a number of insurance bills 
which should help to simplify, as well as to 
increase the effectiveness of life insurance 
regulation in the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 8355 was enacted by the Congress. 
Under this bill, the capital stock require- 
ments of life-insurance companies in the 
District of Columbia are increased from 
$100,000 to $200,000. Also, the bill permits 
changes in the corporation charter with the 
consent of stockholders representing two- 
thirds of the controlling stock, as well as 
authorizing the retention by insurance com- 
panies of unissued stock for certain limited 
insurance purposes. 

H.R. 6128, another insurance bill, was also 
enacted into law. Under its provisions a 
life-insurance company in the District of 
Columbia is permitted to maintain the re- 
quired record of stockholders at either the 
company’s principal place of business or at 
the office of its stock transfer agents in the 
District of Columbia. 

In addition to its consideration of the 
aforementioned bills, the Business and Com- 
merce Subcommittee also acted favorably 
upon the following bills, which were enacted 
into law: 

H.R. 6413, to amend the act approved 
March 3. 1921, as amended, establishing 
standard weights and measures for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The effect of this bill 
will be to bring the District’s packaging law 
into conformity with modern packing tech- 
niques and improvements. 

ELR. 8313, to repeal the District of Colum- 
bia Credit Union Act, to convert credit un- 
ions incorporated under the provisions of the 
act to the Federal credit unions. The en- 
actment of this bill will place all District of 
Columbia credit unions under the sole juris- 
diction of the Federal Credit Unions Act and 
thereby remove the duplicity of regulations 
that now exists in the District with regard to 
their operation. 

Also, the Business and Commerce Subcom- 
mittee, during the course of this Congress, 
gave extensive study and consideration to 
S. 1184, a bill to amend and consolidate the 
laws providing for the regulation of certain 
insurance rates in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes. 

In the area of public health and welfare, 
the Public Health, Education, Welfare, and 
Safety Subcommittee made progress with 
several bills that were favorably reported by 
the subcommittee during this session of the 
Congress. Upon being reported by the com- 
mittee, the Senate passed the following two 
bills: 

S. 860, to amend the District of Columbia 
minimum wage law. The enactment of this 
bill would have the effect of correcting a de- 


number of workers in industry and occupa- 
tions located in the District of Columbia, and 
not covered by existing wage orders. In the 
overall, the bill should provide improved min- 
imum wage and overtime protection for 
workers entitled to its benefits. 

S. 763 relating to the Kerr-Mills medical 
assistance program. Under its provisions, 
the District of Columbia will be authorized 
to come within the Kerr-Mills medical as- 
sistance program as provided by the Social 
Security Amendments of 1960. 

In addition to the aforementioned bills, 
the subcommittee also gave consideration to 
— following bills which were enacted into 

wW: 

H.R. 7441, a bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District to remove dangerous 
and unsafe buildings and for other purposes. 
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The enactment of this bill makes three im- 
portant changes in existing law as follows: 

First. Provides for a uniform assessment 
of costs incurred by the District government 
in connection with work done in making re- 
pairs to unsafe structures. 

Second. Includes dead, dangerous, or dis- 
eased trees among the nuisances which the 
Commissioners may abate under the act. 

Third. Provides new sections to the act 
relating to notice to owners and evacuations 
of unsafe buildings. 

H.R. 5044 provided that all parties to mu- 
tual aid firefighting agreements, which in- 
cludes the District of Columbia and adja- 
cent counties of Virginia and Maryland, 
would be required to indemnify each other 
from ell claims arising from the operation 
of firefighters outside their jurisdictions. 

H.R. 6350 provides that the District of Co- 
lumbia Board of Dental Examiners is author- 
ized to waive any theoretical examination of 
an applicant for a license as a dental hy- 
gienist if the applicant holds a certificate 
from the national board of dental ex- 
aminers. 

H.R. 6353 amends the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Act so as to provide the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Unemployment Compen- 
sation Board with authority to provide the 
District of Columbia department of public 
welfare and the U.S. General Accounting 
Office with certain information concerning 
an individual’s status with regard to unem- 
ployment compensation. 

HR. 2485 amends the act regulating the 
prevention and control of communicable 
diseases. Under its provisions, the depart- 
ment of Public Health shall be authorized 
to treat minors for venereal diseases upon 
their own consent when they present them- 
selves voluntarily to the department's health 
clinic, 

In recommending this legislation for con- 
gressional enactment, the committee was of 
the view that the procedures providing for 
a minor to receive prompt medical care 
should in some measure be instrumental in 
reducing the high rate of venereal disease 
in the District of Columbia. 


Tribute to Hon. Elizabeth Kee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, when the 
89th Congress convenes in January 1965, 
those of us who are fortunate enough to 
be returned by our constituents will find 
a true and loyal friend missing from 
among our ranks. The Honorable ELIZA- 
BETH KEE has elected to return to private 
life and we, her friends and colleagues, 
wish her well. 

She has served the people of West Vir- 
ginia and the Nation for 13 years as a 
Member of Congress, and for many more 
years as the able assistant to her hus- 
band, the late Congressman John Kee, 
She has worked unceasingly for our Na- 
tion's veterans and the physically handi- 
capped. 

Though I will miss her warmth, her 
advice, and her companionship, I extend 
to her my very best wishes that she will 
enjoy the voluntary retirement which 
she so well deserves. 
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The Race for Inner Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I re- 
quest unanimous consent that the text 
of my recent remarks on conservation 
“The Race for Inner Space,” and the text 
of my letter of October to Secretary of 
the Interior Udall be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

“THE Race FOR INNER SPACE”—REMARKS BY 
Mn. KEATING, OCTOBER 1964 


Our Nation has spent a great deal of time 
and money in our race to conquer outer 
space. 

But there is another area of national effort 
which in the end may be more important to 
each individual—particularly to city dwell- 
ers—than our drive to reach the moon. 

I refer to the campaign to preserve Amer- 
ica’s “inner space,“ the parklands, the recre- 
ation areas, the wilderness, and the sea- 
shores which are fast disappearing. 

Theodore Roosevelt once observed that 
“there is nothing more practical in the end 
than the preservation-of beauty.” For years, 
these words fell on deaf ears for America’s 
endowment of unspoiled land seemed limit- 
less. 

Today, we know we must act to preserve 
these resources for ourselves and our grand- 
children. From the redwoods in California 
to the seashore at Fire Island our national 
wonders must be saved. 

I am proud of the part I played in the 
field of conservation in the 88th Congress. 

During these 2 years I: 

1. Authored the Fire Island National Sea- 
shore bill which brought the State of New 
York its first and only national park to serve 
the 16 million American who live within 100 
miles of the park; 

2. Cosponsored the wilderness bill which 
will preserve millions of acres of un- 
spoiled land for future generations of Amer- 
icans; 

3. Supported creation of a land and 
water conservation fund, which will enable 
the Federal Government to purchase and 
develop parklands and recreation facilities 
in areas of high population density; 

4. Obtained for the Seneca Indians of 
Salamanca, N. V., a $15 million compensation 
payment which will be used, in part, to de- 
velop recreation and cultural facilities for 
the public on their reservation; 

5. Introduced and supported legislation to 
preserve our Nation's historic sites, such as 
Sagamore Hill, Ansley Wilcox House, Bowne 
House, and the Oriskany Battlefield; 

6. Fought for the preservation of the 
greatest trout fishing streams in New York 
State, the Beaverkill, and the Willowemoc, 
and I have asked the New York State Com- 
missioner of Conservation to reconsider plans 
to bring the highways and traffic of the State 
to the very shores of these unsurpassed 
streams; 

7. Urged that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion make no decision on the Consolidated 
Edison project in the Hudson River Valley 
until the members have had an opportunity 
to tour the area and evaluate the proposal 
in this scenic setting; 
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8. Blocked legislation to encourage the 
importation of wild birds and animals for 
commercial exploitation; and 

9. Prevented efforts to nullify the Keating 
Golden Eagle bill. 

I have supported the creation of our mag- 
nificent national park system and hope that 
every New Yorker will, at some time during 
his life, have an opportunity to view and 
enjoy these wonders of the West. 

But, I have always believed that parks 
should be where the people are. The North- 
east has the highest concentration of pop- 
ulation and the smallest number of national 
parks in the Nation. 

The Grand Canyon is too far from Grand 
Central, 

A new campsite at Yellowstone Park means 
little to the apartment dweller on Yellow- 
stone Boulevard. 

By the year 2000, there will be 350 million 
Americans, most of them concentrated in 
urban areas. 

The race for inner space—for unspoiled 
land within large metropolitan areas—will 
be gathering force during the next 35 years, 
as will the demand for more outdoor recrea- 
tion facilities. 

Our efforts to preserve the land and to pro- 
vide those facilities must keep pace with that 
drive. 

Specifically, I propose the following 3-year 
action plan and pledge, during my next term 
in the Senate, to work for these goals: 

1, By 1967, the Fire Island National Sea- 
shore, now authorized by the passage of my 
bill, must be in full operation. Sufficient 
funds must be appropriated to purchase all 
necessary land. The work of the Army Corps 
of Engineers to preserve the Fire Island dunes 
must be completed. 

2. By the year 1967, the Tocks Island Na- 
tional Recreation Area must be established 
and operating. This scenic and unspoiled 
area offers magnificent recreation potential 
for the people of the metropolitan area. Lo- 
cated in the Delaware River Valley, it is only 
75 miles from the city and would offer ex- 
cellent swimming, boating, camping, and 
hiking facilities for New Yorkers. 

3. By the year 1967, Ellis Island should be 
developed in coordination with the proposed 
New Jersey waterfront project as a combina- 
tion recreation area and historic site for the 
people of the two States. The Department of 
the Interior has endorsed this proposal, and 
I intend to see to it that this park—like the 
Fire Island Seashore—becomes a reality. 

4. By 1967, the Breezy Point Park which 
has been established by the city and the 
State of New York must be completed by 
adding to it the 312 acres of Federal land now 


and Jacob Riis. The three together would 
form a 1,000-acre park and recreation area, 
easily accessible to 8 million New Yorkers, 
for the price of a subway token. 

5, By 1967, the Federal Government, in 
cooperation with State and city health o- 
cials, must complete a survey of the possi- 
bility of purifying the waters of New York 
City in order to make swimming and rec- 
reation possible. 

It is incredible that a city composed of is- 
lands and peninsulas, a city surrounded by 
water, has inadequate water recreation fa- 
cilities, 

There is park area, for example, all long 
the Hudson River from Yonkers to the mid- 
sixties, But no one can safely swim in the 
water that borders it. 

There is a large lake in Flushing Meadow 
Park, but raw sewage is pumped into it. 

There are beaches in this city which used 
to afford clean water facilities, but that 
water, long ago, was polluted. 

If the city of New York won't clean up 
the lakes and rivers and bays, I intend to 
ask the Federal Government to help us out. 
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The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare can offer assistance in combating 
the pollution. The Army Corps of 
can aid in dredging. A ve plan 
and the allocation of bilities for 
carrying it out should be prepared within the 
next 3 years. 
space to play and explore, 
without the opportunity to rest and reflect 
away from the tumult of the city, without 
the room to see and appreciate nature’s won- 
ders, the life of the city dweller is claustro- 
phobic and unbalanced. 

If we are to set up parks and preserve un- 
spoiled areas for ourselves and for future 
generations, we must act now. 

The timetable I propose is realistic, and I 
pledge that I will keep it on schedule if Iam 
reelected. 

The office of U.S. Senator KENNETH B. 
KEATING today released the text of the fol- 
lowing letter received recently by him from 
Carl W. Buchheister, president of the Na- 
tional Audubon Society (1130 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City): 

DEAR SENATOR Kxatrna: Now that adjourn- 
ment is at hand, I want to thank you for 
your outstanding personal contributions to 
the rather remarkable conservation record 
compiled by the 88th Congress. 

You were one of the sponsors of the wilder- 
ness bill, and you worked actively for its 
passage. 

You can always be proud, and Americans 
will always be grateful to you, for your suc- 
cessful sponsorship of S. 1365, the bill that 
became the law establishing a Fire Island 
National Seashore. 

In July the Senate was about to pass a bill 
that would have encouraged a crue] commer- 
cial exploitation of wildlife and put new 
pressure on endangered species, by removing 
import duties on wild birds and animals. 
You stepped in and won adoption of an 
amendment that eliminated this threat. 

And we are not forgetting that you were 
one of the leading sponsors of the law passed 
in the preceding Congress to protect the 
Golden Eagle. When another Senator tried 
to take the teeth out of that law this year, 
you acted quickly to stop the effort dead in 
its tracks. 

This is only a partial account of your 
splendid leadership for which all conserva- 
tion-minded citizens are grateful. 

Sincerely yours, 
OA. W. BUCHHEISTER, 


portant measures that were taken in the 
field of natural resources preservation and 
protection, 

Among the measures of particular interest 
to the State of New York, of course, was my 
own bill to create a national seashore on Fire 
Island, New York's first national park. 

I am greatly concerned that land on Fire 
Island that Is to become a part of the park 
is now being rapidly developed for private 
profit. The towns concerned have taken all 
Steps possible to prevent such exploitation, 
but unless the Interior Department moves 
promtply, some of the finest property on Fire 
Island may be fully developed before the 
park comes into being. This, of course, 
would greatly increase the cost to the Fed- 
eral Government of acquiring the land. 

Iam also deeply concerned over the future 
of another island that is important to all 
New Yorkers—Ellis Island. As you know, 
the Interior Department originally recom- 
mended Federal development of the 
island, but under strong pressure from Sena- 
tor Javrrs, myself, and other members of the 
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Senate Government Operations Committee, 
you have recommended that the island now 
be designated a national historic site. I con- 
cur in this recommendation, made in June 
1964. It could be implemented at once by 
the President by public proclamation under 
16 U.S.C. 431 and the site could be set aside 
immediately. I strongly urge that action be 
taken along these lines promptly. 

Third, New Yorkers are deeply concerned 
over the conservation aspects of a number of 
highway projects financed by Federal funds 
in different parts of New York, I understand 
the Interior Department has studied the con- 
flicting demands for roads and recreation in 
connection with the construction of Route 
17 where it adjoins the Beaverkill and Wil- 
lowemoc streams and Route 87 in Westchester 
County—two projects on which I have been 
in touch with your t in the past. 
Yet these recommendations have not been 
made public. It would be most useful if the 
recommendations of the Interior 
ment could be published before final action 
is taken and I would appreciate for my own 
use a copy of your reports on these projects. 

Fourth, as you know, the Consolidated 
Edison project involving considerable work 
near Storm King Mountain, as well as the 
construction of additional overhead trans- 
mission lines east of the Hudson, is still 
pending before the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. The joint legislative committee on 


with you in the past about the Federal in- 
terest in such efforts and know it would be 
helpful for the Interior Department to make 
known to the Federal Power Commission its 
substantive recommendations for this proj- 
ect. Your interest is well known and I be- 
Ue ve testimony from you would be valuable 
in assessing the merits and disadvantages of 
the proposed project. 

Fifth, on October 5, I proposed that the 
Federal Government undertake a survey of 
the waters around New York City—particu- 
larly the Hudson River—with a view toward 
eliminating pollution and making 
waters suitable for swimming. I would ap- 
preciate your comments on the feasibility of 
such a study, and the efforts which could be 
made by the Interior Department, in con- 
junction with the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to accomplish this 
end. 


These problems are among the major con- 
servation issues troubling the people of New 
York at this time. It would be most helpful 
if the Interior Department could make its 
views known promptly and take appropriate 
action as soon as possible so that New York's 


York State on October 21, I think it is im- 
portant for you to take the occasion to clarify 
the position of the Interlor Department on 
these issues. 
Very sincerely yours, 
KENNETH B. KEATING. 


The Honorable James C. Auchincloss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CARL W. RICH 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, as the 88th 
Congress draws to a close, I would like 
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to take this opportunity to offer a tribute 
to one of the truly outstanding Members 
of the House of Representatives, who has 
saddened his colleagues by announcing 
his retirement at the end of this year. 
The Honorable James C. AUCHINCLOSS 
has served the people of the Third Dis- 
trict. of New Jersey faithfully and most 
ably during his 11 terms in the House 
and he can indeed take pride in the 
record of his many accomplishments dur- 
ing those years. He has played an im- 
portant role in the work of the Public 
Works Committee since his election to 
the 79th Congress and has served as the 
ranking Republican member of the com- 
mittee since 1959. Congressman AUCH- 
cross has added much strength to the 
Congress and has always strived to 
maintain the high ideals and principles 
which have made our country great. He 

will be missed by his many 
friends and colleagues whom I am sure 
join with me in saying, “The best of 
everything always, Int.“ 


Hon. Fernés-Isern 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1964 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker. I deem it 
a great privilege to join with my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to one of the 
finest gentlemen with whom it has been 
my pleasure to serve in the House of 
Representatives. For the past 18 years 
Puerto Rico has been ably represented 
by Dr. Prernés-Isrrn, a distinguished 
doctor, lawyer, professor and dedicated 
public servant, He was appointed by the 
Governor of Puerto Rico in September of 
1946 as Resident Commissioner of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico to fill the 
vacancy in that position, and he was re- 
elected each term since 1946. During his 
service as Resident Commissioner, Dr. 
Ferrnés-Isern has earned the respect and 
love of his colleagues in the Congress, 
He is a man of great sincerity, outstand- 
ing ability, and integrity. He is known 
far and wide as Puerto Rico's favorite son 
and no one possesses a better knowledge 
of the Commonwealth's problems than 
he, The people of Puerto Rico have been 
richly rewarded by his significant service 
and dedication. 

During his tenure in Congress Dr. FER- 
NÓS-ISERN has been responsible for bring- 
ing the peoples of Puerto Rico and this 
country into a much warmer, closer rela- 
tionship. He played the major role in 
the creation of the Commonwealth rela- 
tionship between Puerto Rico and the 
United States. To him goes much credit 
for the major economic and social re- 
forms that have been adopted in Puerto 
Rico in recent years. Under his leader- 
ship legislation providing for the orga- 
nization of constitutional government 
FTT 
ac 
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Dr. Fern6s-Isern is loved and admired 
by his colleagues and our best wishes go 
with him for continued success in all 
— he undertakes for his beloved home- 


Two Gentlemen From New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, as we pre- 
pare to leave this Chamber for the last 
time in this 88th Congress, we cannot 
but have mixed emotions about our de- 
parture. On the one hand, we can be 
extremely proud of the legislative record 
we have achieved. On another, we know 
that long, hard days lie ahead as we re- 
turn to our districts and stand before the 
electorate who will tell us in 1 month if 
our accounting of our stewardship has 
been satisfactory. And finally, there is 
the sadness that comes with the contem- 
plation that many in our midst will not 
be with us when we reconvene in this 
Chamber next January. 

Among this latter group are two gen- 
tlemen who have decided to withdraw 
from this scene of action. In both cases, 
their decisions are prompted by entirely 
personal reasons, for if given the oppor- 
tunity, their constituents would not have 
allowed them to retire. 

The gentleman from Rumson, NJ. 
(Mr. AvucHInctoss}] I shall miss, as we 
all shall, for the wisdom and willingness 
with which he served his colleagues. I 
shall never forget how when I first came 
here, Jum went out of his way to make 
me feel at home. We were from different 
parts of the State, of different parties; 
but that never effected the warmth with 
which he treated me from the very be- 
ginning. I depended on his counsel. I 
welcomed his friendship. Now, 16 years 
later, that counsel, that friendship re- 
mains a vital part of my life here. 

The gentleman from Maplewood [Mr. 
WALLHAUSER], I shall miss, but not as 
much. Not that I value his counsel less, 
or his friendship. It is just that when he 
resumes his business, his office address 
will make him one of my constitutents. 
So, I am counting on Georcs’s counsel, 
and want here to assure him that he will 
have no need to rely altogether on his 
successor to represent him, It will be 
my privilege and pleasure to accept him 
into my constituency, and I do hope he 
will continue to give me the benefit of his 
thoughts on legislation affecting our 
community, our State and our Nation. 

I have every confidence that the gen- 
tleman who represents the 3d and 12th 
Districts of New Jersey in the 89th Con- 
gress will be competent, dedicated repre- 
sentatives of their constituents. They 
had better be, for they are following the 
footsteps of two of the most competent 
and dedicated Members of this body. 

Jim and GEORGE, may God grant you 
good health and spirits to enjoy the 
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Congressional Medal of Honor Winner 
Sterling L. Morelock. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, we in Congress, veterans, 
friends, and admirers of Col. Sterlin L. 
Morelock wish to pay him tribute. This 
distinguished American received the 
Congressional Medal of Honor and we 
citizens of Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County, Pa., are proud of his outstand- 
ing service to our country, our veterans, 
and our community. 

The following memorial tribute was 
prepared by Angelo Pennetti, command- 
er, Allegheny County Committee of 
the American Legion, to pay honor to 
Colonel Morelock, whose death occurred 
on September 1 of this year. 

The tribute follows: 


Sterling Lewis Morelock was born in Silver 
Run, Md., on June 5, 1890, the son of Addison 


and Sarah Catherine Morelock. He was 
raised in Hanover, Pa., until the age of 9, 
when he went to live with the Rev. and Mrs. 


Charles Holmes in Rozetta, Ill, because of 
his mother’s death. 

It was from the Holmes’ home that he went 
to Galesburg, II., early in 1917 to enlist in 
the service. After training at Camp Gordon, 
Ga., the 28th Infantry sailed for France with 


over the front 
line of the regiment on September 80, 1918, 
and from then until October 4, the regiment 
was under almost constant shellfire. Dur- 
ing those days the company lost 3 officers 
and 80 men. Charles B. Lawton, of Salt 
Lake City, was the only remaining officer, and 
when he received orders to move forward in 
the mortilng of October 4, he took what few 
men he had and started out. Moving for- 
ward, they encountered severe machinegun 
fire and suffered many casualties. At last 
there were only a few men left, Morelock 
being among them. Together with his Neu- 
tenant and three other enlisted men, More- 
lock led the way and almost singlehandedly 
cleaned out five German machinegun nests, 
and captured several prisoners. He then 
organized the prisoners into stretcher bearers 
and succeeded in removing a number of the 
wounded. About this time, Lieutenant Law- 
ton received two wounds, one breaking his 
right leg and the other fracturing his skull. 
Morelock immediately went to his assistance 
and was rendering first aid when he was 
Wounded severely in the hip. Despite his 
wounds, he completed the task of caring for 
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his lieutenant, and then lapsed into uncon- 
sciousness and was evacuated to a hospital. 
His right hip had been shattered, and his 
wounds were so severe that he was not ex- 
pected to recover, but he slowly pulled 
through. However, he spent 11 years 7 
months and 11 days in hospitals as doctors 
restored his hip, fitting him with a steel hip 
joint. y 

In 1922, at Monmouth, III., near the village 
where he spent his boyhood, he was presented 
with the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
The official War Department records give the 
citation as follows: 

“Sterling L. Morelock—2661521, Private, 
Company M, 28th Infantry, lst Division: 
For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
above and beyond the call of duty in action 
with the enemy near Exermont, France, Oc- 
tober 4, 1918. While his company was being 
held up by heavy enemy fire, Private More- 
lock, with three other men acting as runners 
for company head , voluntarily led 
them as a patrol in advance of his company’s 
frontline through intense rifie, artillery, 
and machinegun fire and penetrated a 
woods which formed the German frontline. 
Encountering a series of five hostile machine- 
gun nests, containing from one to five ma- 
chineguns each, with his patrol he cleaned 
them all out, gained and held complete 
mastery of the situation until the arrival 
of his company commander with enforce- 
ments, even though his entire party had be- 
come casualties. He rendered first aid to 
the injured and evacuated them by using 
as stretcher bearers 10 German prisoners 
whom he had captured. Soon thereafter, 
Private Morelock was very seriously wounded 
in the hip, which forced his evacuation. His 
heroic action and deyotion to duty were an 

tion to the entire regiment.” 

In 1930, Mr. Morelock met a Pittsburgh 
, Betty Lemke, while making his way on 
crutches through a snowstorm, and she 
helped him. 

A few years later, in 1932, they were 
married. He went to work for the Govern- 
ment in Washington, where Mrs. Morelock 
and in 1936 was transferred 
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Medal of Honor, he was given the honorary 
rank of colonel by the Illinois National Guard 
and t his long work on behalf of 
veterans was affectionately known as the 
“Colonel” to the patients in the hospital 
where he also worked on a voluntary basis. 
Through his long stay in hospitals himself, 
“Colonel” Morelock learned of the needs of 


friendly terms with U.S. Presidents through 
his career. 

He was a life member of the following 

tions: 

Disabled American Veterans: department 
commander, Pennsylvania 1958-59. 

Regional director: Congressional 
Honor Society. 

Vice president: Pittsburgh chapter 1114 
National Association of Retired Federal Em- 
ployees. 

Army and Navy Legion of Valor. 

Order of Lafayette, Inc. 

3 Carlisle VFW Post 166, Pittsburgh, 


Medal of 


Marion B. Fletcher American Legion post, 
Monmouth, Ill. 

Veterans of World War I, Liberty Barracks, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Military Order of the Purple Heart, 

YMCA, Monmouth, Il. 

He was also a member of Blue Lodge No. 45, 
F. & AM., Ancient Accepted Scottish Rites, 
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Valley of Pittsburgh, Syria Temple AAONMS, 
Legion of Honor Syria Temple AAONMS, 
So-Journers and Masonic Veterans. 

Death occurred September 1, 1964, at 5:40 
pm., at the Oakland Veterans Hospital, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., after a lengthy illness. He was 
interred at Arlington National Cemetery with 
full military honors on Monday, September 
7, 1964, with Maj. Gen. Phillip Wehle, com- 
manding general, Military District of Wash- 
ington, Washington, D.C., acting as White 
House representative. 

He is survived by his widow, Betty More- 
lock, 6821 Thomas Boulevard, Apartment 2, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., a sister, Grace Folmer, Han- 
over, Pa., a sister, Mary Morelock, York, Pa., 
a brother, Charles Morelock, Hanover, Pa., 
a foster daughter, Mrs. Betty M. Shelton, 
and her daughter, Sterling Lynn Shelton, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Jim Auchincloss, a Great Guy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a deep sense of regret and loss that 
I note the retirement of my dear friend 
and most able and influential colleague, 
James C. AucHincLoss, of New Jersey. 

Int AUCHINCLOSs came to the Congress 
in 1943 as a youngster of 58. During the 
ensuing 22 years that Int ACHINCLOSS 
served as a Member of Congress, he has 
served well and with distinction the 
United States, his State of New Jersey, 
and the Republican Party. 

He is the ranking Republican on the 
Public Works Committee and it is largely 
through his efforts and contributions 
that the Interstate Highway System was 
formulated in 1954 and this legislation is 
a tribute to his work in the Congress. 

Particularly, are the residents of the 
District of Columbia the better off be- 
cause of his service in the House. Dur- 
ing his long tenure as a member of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
his interest in District of Columbia mat- 
ters has been wide and intent. He has 
worked hard and long for urban renewal 
in the District of Columbia; for adequate 
police protection for District residents; 
for fiscal integrity and for fire safety. 
Truly, he has left a mark on the District 
of Columbia that will be long remem- 
bered. 

I submit, however, that JIM AUCHIN- 
loss distinguished service in the House 
of Representatives came as no surprise 
to those who had known him prior to the 
time he first came here—and those who 
know him are legion. His service here 
in the House has been but the culmina- 
tion of a career of life-long service. 

Eighteen years as a member of the 
board of governors of the New York 
Stock Exchange; 12 years as a member 
of the council, Borough of Rumson, N. J., 
and two full terms plus a partial third 
term as mayor of Rumson. These are 
some of the positions held with honor by 
JIM AUCHINCLOsS. 
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Mr. Speaker, I jom my voice with 
those wishing Int Auchmcross health 
and happiness in his retirement. How- 
ever, I must say to him that his voice 
will be sorely missed during debates in 
the House of Representatives and during 
our party councils. But we are not los- 
ing him entirely as I understand he will 
be spending some of his time in and 
about Washington and I will look for- 
ward to our continuing friendship. 


Marker at John C. Calhoun’s Birthplace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Alice 
Noble Waring first initiated the move- 
ment to erect a marker at the birthplace 
of John C. Calhoun, South Carolina’s 
greatest statesman. The marker at Cal- 
houn’s birthplace in Abbeville County, 
S. C. was unveiled on September 20, 1964. 

Mrs. Waring is a descendant of the 
Pickens, Calhoun, and Noble families of 
South Carolina. She is a direct descend- 
ant of Gen. Andrew Pickens and Re- 
becca Calhoun Pickens. Rebecca was a 
first cousin of John C. Calhoun. 

Mrs. Waring was born, reared, and 
formally educated in the great State of 
Mississippi and is presently residing at 
Hughes, Ark., in the district so ably rep- 
resented by our distinguished colleague, 
the Honorable E. C. Gatsincs. Mrs. 
Waring’s hobby is writing historical ar- 
ticles and folklore. She is the author of 
a splendid book on the life of Gen. 
Andrew Pickens, “The Fighting Elder,” 
which was published in 1962 by the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina Press. Mrs 
Waring is a very charming, brilliant, and 
gracious lady, much dedicated to those 
principles and ideals that made our 
country great. 

The unveiling ceremonies in Abbeville 
were presided over by the Honorable 
Marion J. Erwin, president of the Abbe- 
ville County Historical Society. I com- 
mend to the Congress and to the people 
of the country Mrs. Waring’s eloquent 
address on this occasion: 

í CALHOUN MARKER 

Judge Erwin, ladies, and gentleman, I am 
filled with mixed emotions as I stand here 
today. First, because I see the fulfillment 
of a dream. Some 25 years ago when I first 
came to South Carolina to do research for 
my book on Andrew Pickens I was struck 
with the fact that there was a monument to 
John C. Calhoun mm Charleston: his home at 
Clemson was a museum; and a stone marked 
the site of his first law office in Abbeville, but 
there was nothing to show where he was 
born. 

I don't know why it hit me so hard, but 
it did—TI felt that something should be done 
about it—and thanks to Calhoun Mays and 
the Abbeville County Historical Society 
something has been done. So it is with a 
sense of gratitude and humility that I am 
here and I feel it a distinct honor to have 
a part in the dedication of the marker to a 
great statesman and a great American. 
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The procedure for the erection of a his- 
torical marker has many facets: First, to find 
& sponsor to put up the necessary money to 
buy the marker; then to have the inscrip- 
tion checked for historical accuracy by the 
South Carolina Archives Department. In 
this instance, the funds were provided by the 
late John C. Calhoun of Beaufort, a great 
grandson of the statesman. The inscription 
was prepared by Charles Lee, director of the 
archives department. The plot of land ad- 
jacent to the highway, upon which it was 
placed, was contributed by a patriotic and 
history-minded landowners, Charles W. Wil- 
son, who lives in that community. 

The wording of this inscription reads as 
follows: 

“South Carolina, birthplace of Calhoun. 

“On this land settled by his father, Patrick 
Calhoun, in the 1750's, defended against the 
Indians in the Cherokee War and the enemies 
of liberty in the American Revolution. John 
Caldwell Calhoun, American statesman, and 
champion of the Old South, was born, March 
18, 1782, and nurtured to young manhood.” 

Second, if you will bear with me. for a few 
moments, I should like to recall something 
of the past, the Revolutionary War past, of 
the State John O. Calhoun loved and de- 
fended almost with his last breath. 

I am sure those of you who live here are 
proud that this is the place of his birth; 
that it was here where Andrew Pickens, of 
Colonial and Revolutionary fame, and other 
illustrious men, lived; and that you are proud 
and humbled to tread the hallowed ground 
where much of the history of your State was 
born. > 


Situated near the Cherokee border and ly- 
ing between Ninety Six and Augusta, scenes 
of two major sieges in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1781, much of this section was sub- 
ject to the ravages of war and depredations 
by the British, Tories, and Indians. 

Perhaps I am overly zealous for the Up 
Country. I covet for her the preservation of 
the historical past that in a measure has 
contributed to the greatness of South Caro- 
lina. True, many places have been marked 
but there are still some that have not and 
are all but lost to the memory of man. 
Right here in old Abbeville district there are 
several almost forgotten sites of the Revolu- 
tionary period: 

The Battle of Long Canes—December 1780 
where Gen, Elijah Clark was wounded. 

Beattie’s Mill—where 75 Tories under the 
infamous Dunlap were attacked by Colonel 
McCall and Elijah Clark—34 Tories were 
killed and most of the others wounded, and 
perhaps there are other places of equal im- 
portance. Yes, you have a right to be proud 
of the part this section played in the history 
of South Carolina and the Nation. 

When British troops had possession of the 
State from Charleston to the mountains it 
was one of Abbeville District’s own men, 
Andrew Pickens, who with Marion and Sum- 
ter held the fleld in defense of their home- 
land. When times were darkest it was their 
personal influence which kept alive the spirit 
of liberty. 

In no other State was the civil government 
so completely overthrown, and the country 
so given over to anarchy. With the govern- 
ment gone, the employment of militia was 
next to impossible. Thus, it was that parti- 
san bands were organized, upon a similar 
system to take the place of the militia. The 
last 3 years of the war, it was they, who 
practically alone, upheld the struggle in the 
State of South Carolina. In no other State 
was there so much fighting and bloodshed. 
No State contributed more to the common 
cause of her neighboring States; and no State 
furnished s0 many in proportion to her pop- 
ulation in actual warfare, nor so few on the 
pension rolls after it was over. 

The role South Carolina played in the 
fight for independence has not been fully 
recognized, nor has she received the credit 
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she so richly deserves and earned. The war 
ended for the other colonies when Corn- 
wallis surrendered to George Washington at 
Yorktown, but in South Carolina the fighting 
continued for almost 14 months longer. 

A little matter of statistics may be in order 
here: 137 battles and engagements took place 
on South Carolina soil—103 of the battles 
were fought by South Carolinians alone. In 
20 other battles South Carolina took part 
with troops of other States, leaving only 14 
engagements in which other States fought 
without the assistance of her sons. Besides 
the battles fought in her own State South 
Carolinians fought in Georgia and in 1781 
many of them were with General Pickens 
during the campaign in North Carolina. 

And there you have it, ladies and gentle- 
men—isn't that enough to challenge the his- 
torical societies throughout the State to go 
out and erect markers at all the battle sites— 
and here in the heart of the Up Country, 
rich in history and tradition, I trust that 
the marking of John C. Calhoun’s birthplace 
is just the beginnig and that in the course 
of time many other places will be marked 
and preserved for the information and in- 
terest of future generations. 

(Mrs. A. L.) ALICE NOBLE WARING. 

Hucues, ARK., September 20, 1964. 


Maj. Robert M. O’Malley of Clinton, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein an article from the celebrated 
Clinton Daily Item entitled Clinton Man 
Helped in J.F.K. Rites” describing the re- 
cent ceremony conveying the Army Com- 
mendation Medal—with oak leaf clus- 
ter—to my friend and neighbor and out- 
standing officer of the Army, Maj. Robert 
M. O'Malley, a Clinton man. 

This young man who is one of the very 
best officers in the Army, a real leader, 
a strong magnetic personality and a truly 
dedicated military expert, has made an 
enviable record. I am certain that the 
end is not in sight because he strikes me 
as being marked for higher positions of 
leadership, greater responsibility, and 
broader fields for the exercise of his great 
talents in behalf of the Army and our 
country. 

I join his many friends and admirers 
in heartily congratulating him and his 
lovely wife and family and wishing for 
them continued good health and every 
success and happiness in the time to 
come. 

CLINTON MaN HELPED IN JFK. Rrres 

Maj. Robert M. O'Malley, son of John E, 
O'Malley, 48 Orange Street, was recently 
awarded the Army Commendation Medal 
(with first oak leaf cluster) . 

The award was made for the manner in 
which Major O'Malley discharged his duties 
as provost marshal of Fort Myer, Va., dur- 
ing the funeral of the late President. John 
F. Kennedy. 

The citation read in part, “For meritorious 
achievement in the performance of out- 
standing service as the officer in charge of 
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the escort from the National Medical Cen- 
ter to the White House and the traffic control 
coordinator at “Arlington Cemetery d 
the state funeral of President John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy November 22 to 25, 1963. 

“Major O'Malley was charged with the 
planning and organization of the convoy and 
escort from the Bethesda Naval Hospital to 
the White House. This task involved ex- 
traordinary skill and tactful coordination 
with other military services and the civillan 
police at a time when firm policies covering 
the confusion and anxiety present were still 
in the formative stages. 

“As the officer in charge of traffic control at 
the grave site. Major O'Malley was in charge 
of all coordination with the Government law 
enforcement agencies and the smooth and 
efficient handling of unprecedented den- 
sities of vehicular and pedestrian traffic. 
Through his leadership an air of dignity and 
solemnity was maintained despite the un- 
usual physical and mental requirements 
imposed. 

“Major O'Malley's distinguished perform- 
ance of duty during this period represented 
significant achievement in the most cher- 
ished traditions of the U.S. Army and re- 
flected distinct credit upon himself, the 
Military District of Washington, and the 
military service.” 


Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, more than 20 years ago the 
United States began its programs of for- 
eign aid and technical assistance in Latin 
America. This assistance was on a lim- 
ited scale and pertained to a limited 
number of technical fields of develop- 
ment. Subsequently the point 4 program 
extended this assistance to other nations 
in other areas of the world, and simul- 
taneously the famous Marshall plan pro- 
grams for assisting in the rebuilding of 
the war-devastated countries of Europe 
were launched. 

There can be no doubt that the Mar- 
shall plan was effective as an instrument 
for rebuilding the economies of the Eu- 
ropean nations, and the present high 
level of their economies speak to this 
unselfish effort on behalf of international 
understanding and development. The 
assistance provided elsewhere under the 
foreign aid programs of the United States 
can also be credited with having done 
much to assist the underdeveloped and 
newly emerging nations of the world in 
their struggle against poverty, hunger, 
disease, and ignorance. 

Annually the Congress has appro- 
priated billions of dollars for this pur- 
pose, and in my early years in the Con- 
gress I supported this effort. It was not 
until 1963 that I chose to vote against 
further expenditure of this type, and I 
have voted similarly against the present 
bill. It is my understanding that during 
the years of these programs the United 
States has helped support 118 nations or 
territories, and that we are currently 
continuing this support to 98 countries. 
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I am much disturbed, and I believe the 
American people are similarly disturbed, 
by the continued outlay of billions of dol- 
lars for questionable purposes and to 
questionable governments. 

Despite whatever good may have been 
accomplished by segments of the foreign 
aid program, the United States finds it- 
self today in an extremely precarious 
relationship with many of the recipient 
nations. Today the United States is 
being cursed, its flag insulted and its 
embassies assaulted by the peoples of the 
nations which we have assisted so gen- 
erously. Our officials, including one of 
our recent Vice Presidents, have been 
assaulted and spat upon by nationals of 
the countries to which we have extended 
the hand of friendship and the generous 
hand of financial assistance. On every 
hand we hear that our efforts have been 
forgotten, and that the nations whose 
economic life we saved in some instances 
are now ready and willing to attack us. 

Much of this behavior results, I be- 
lieve, from maladministration of our aid 
programs and policies. The Agency for 
International Development and its pred- 
ecessors have had an unceasing stream 
of changing administrators and assist- 
ant administrators, most of whom seem 
unaware that they have been charged by 
the Congress with assuring that the for- 
eign aid program is administered in the 
national interest of the United States. 
We have been generous to a fault, mis- 
takenly assuming that we can buy the 
love and friendship of the world, and 
forgetting that it is more important 
that we have the respect of the nations. 

We have chosen to play down the fact 
that we are the strongest nation in the 
world, with the highest living standards 
in the world, and that this strength and 
these standards came to us only through 
the application of democratic thought 
and life within our society. We have 
chosen to assist practically any and all 
other nations which are willing to accept 
our aid, regardless of their beliefs, their 
behavior, and their questionable alli- 
ances with our enemies. We have 
chosen to support dictatorial govern- 
ments which pattern themselves after 
our opponents, and whose leaders con- 
tinue to persecute and oppress their own 
People in order to assure their own con- 
tinued power. 

During these years we have provided 
not only American money and American 
skills to aid these people. We have, in 
addition to sending thousands of tech- 
nicians abroad to assist in develop- 
mental projects, trained more than 
80,000 foreign nationals in the United 
States in the hope and expectation that 
they, assisted by other thousands whom 
we have trained abroad either in their 
own countries or in neighboring coun- 
tries of the area, can spearhead the de- 
velopmental processes at home. Yet too 
often these people return to find that 
their new knowledge and abilities are not 
properly put to work, and that little gen- 
uine effort is being made by their gov- 
ernments to bring about the promised 
and hoped-for economic and social re- 
forms necessary to the nation’s develop- 
ment. 
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The people of other countries often re- 
sent the fact that our ald is utilized to 
help keep unpopular governments in 
power. These governments gladly take 
our aid but use it for the benefit of those 
who rule rather than for the needy of 
their countries. Too often US. aid does 
not reach down to the levels where it is 
needed most; instead, the rich and the 
powerful use it to further extend their 
power and add to their riches. Thus we 
find ourselves accused of maintaining the 
status quo, of supporting political dicta- 
torships which must pass if the people 
are ever to know the benefits of freedom, 
democracy, and development which they 
are entitled to and which we desire to 
see them acquire. 

Just a few years ago we were provid- 
ing aid to Cuba, yet it could not prevent 
what happened there, and I need not re- 
mind you what exists there today, or 
what distorted image of the United 
States and its people has been painted 
there. There are a number of Latin 
American nations which we assisted gen- 
erously, but which still retain their sus- 
picions concerning our country, and it 
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them to cease doing business as usual 
with Castro’s Cuba. They have been ex- 
tremely reluctant to recognize that Cuba 
today constitutes a Communist threat to 
he whole Western Hemipshere, and that 
their independence is forfeit if they es- 
pouse any part of Castro’s cause. 

Despite our assistance and our eagerly 
expressed desire to be liked, several na- 
tions of Europe have proceeded steadily 
in permitting the development of strong 
Communist parties. Among these is 
Italy, a major recipient of Marshall plan 
aid, yet Italy today has the strongest 
Communist Party of any non-Communist 
nation in the World. France, another 
major recipient which benefited greatly 
from U.S. assistance, has also developed 
a powerful Communist Party, and, while 
this party is not in power, U.S. relations 
with France during the last 4 years have 
declined to their lowest ebb. 

If we are to have a foreign aid pro- 
gram, then let it be administered with 
the national welfare of the United States 
in mind. Let its targets be carefully 
chosen, firmly substantiated, and let us 
help those who have demonstrated that 
they have common goals with us in pur- 
suing the freedoms and democracy which 
we, the United States, has sought and 
continue to seek. Let us turn aside from 
those who would make fools of us, who 
would play both ends against the middle, 
who hint subtly or even openly that if 
we fail to assist them they will turn to 
the Communists for assistance. If there 
are nations or peoples or rulers so blind 
that they would prefer to entrust their 
future to the Communists rather than 
stand firmly with this Nation, which has 
traditionally since its inception fought 
and stood for democracy and peace in 
the world, then are we so foolish as to 
think we can buy their security for them? 

I want the rest of the world, friend and 
foe alike, to know that we will try earn- 
estly to be fair, to pursue peace, and to 
assist our friends who are seeking the 
same goals for themselves. But I also 
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peace; the peoples of other lands are not 
so unaware, nor so ignorant that they 
cannot understand our peaceful motives. 
We have demonstrated our 

for three centuries to help those who are 
hungry, those who are ill, those who are 
uneducated and those who are poverty 
ridden. We still stand ready to help 
those who are willing to help themselves. 
But let us make sure that our help does 
not become a boomerang. Let us make 
sure that our policies and our assistance 
work in our national interest. 


Statement to the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission on Examination Given July 13, 
1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr, FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing results of the candidates from my 
27th Congressional District of Pennsyl- 
vania who took the Civil Service Com- 
mission examination on July 13, 1964, 
at my request as Congressman, have been 
received. I have gone over carefully the 
ratings of candidates in these examina- 
tions for designation to the U.S. West 
Point, Air Force, Annapolis, and Mer- 
chant Marine Academies. 

As I have previously served on ap- 
pointment of the judges of our county 
four terms on the board of law examin- 
ers of this county, I have been particu- 
larly interested in developing good can- 
didates for the U.S. Academies. Our con- 
gressional district to date will show an 
outstanding record of admissions to these 
Academies,as well as a good record of 
results on the civil service examinations. 

It is therefore a surprise and a real 
disappointment to me to receive the re- 
sults of the candidates from my district 
from the July 13, 1964, examination held 
by the U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
These men attend the same schools and 
take the same courses, as the previous 
candidates, but it will be noticed that out 
of 73 candidates, there is only 1 candi- 
date who made a rating on the total ex- 
amination of 81 percent, 1 candidate who 
made a rating of 79 percent, 3 candidates 
who made a rating of 78 percent, and 1 
candidate that made a rating of 77 per- 
cent. All others were below 77 percent. 

I have further noted that there are 
only 14 candidates of the 73 that took 
the examination who even made a 70- 
percent rating on the total examination. 

I have been particularly interested in 
the ratings given on this examination on 
algebra. Only 16 candidates out of the 
73 candidates that took this civil service 
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examination even made a 60-percent 
grade, and only 3 candidates made above 
an 80-percent mark in algebra. It is 
hard for me to believe that with the type 
of instruction we have in mathematics 
in our Pittsburgh and South Hills area 
in Allegheny County, that actually 45 
made marks of 50 percent and below in 
this examination. In fact, 30 candidates 
made marks of 35 percent and below. 

As the high schools and parochial 
schools from which these students come 
are high standard and competent, I do 
not understand the meaning of such low 
marks. 

I am therefore, by this letter, advising 
you that I am writing to each of these 
applicants, scheduling the candidates for 
the Academies for the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission examination to take place 
on October 31, 1964. The present exam 
results leave me almost no choice of 
competent people to recommend for ad- 
mission to the U.S, Academies. 

Under these circumstances I would re- 
quest that the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion check on the examination questions 
to see whether there were similar results 
in other areas as something might have 
been wrong with the questions on the 
examination in relation to the curriculum 
which these students have studied at the 
various high schools and preparatory 
schools. 

I do request this particularly, as you 
will recall my unhappy experience with 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission exam- 
ination last year when many examina- 
tion papers, constituting half of the to- 
tal examination papers of the candidates 
who took the examination for my district 
were lost by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and have not been found to date. 

I firmly believe it is my duty as Con- 

gressman to obtain good candidates for 
these U.S. Service Academies, which I 
believe to be vitally necessary in these 
difficult times for the security of the 
United States. To overcome this de- 
ficiency in our District, I am sending out 
letters to various portions of my District 
requesting the names of good candidates 
for nomination to the U.S. Service Acad- 
emies, and asking that applications be 
made to my office for designation to take 
the October 31, 1964 U.S. Civil Service 
examination. 
, This is a serious matter to me, and 
one which I take deep responsibility, as 
I have been a Navy serviceman in World 
War II. and have served for 20 years in 
the U.S. Naval Reserve. 

Would you kindly have a survey made 
5 this situation and give me your prompt 
advice. 


Hon. Roland V. Libonati 


SPEECH 
HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 ` 
Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
rich rewards of service in the Congress 
are the friendship and respect that stem 
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from our close association in this great 
Legislative Hall. I shall especially treas- 
ure my friendship with our distinguished 
colleague from Illinois, Representative 
ROLAND V. LIBONATI, who is concluding 
nearly 8 years of outstanding service in 
this body. He plans not to return, a de- 
cision which I am sure is a disappoint- 
ment to his constituents whom he has 
served so well. But he has by long years 
of brilliant and dedicated service in the 
legislature of his native State and in the 
Congress of the United States earned his 
respite. We shall miss his friendly greet- 
ing, his warm smile, his wise counsel, but 
we wish him well and many more years 
of happiness. 

His outstanding service should be a 
source of much personal satisfaction to 
him and to his family. He has earned 
the gratitude of the people of Ilinois. 
We who have been privileged to serve 
with him know so well how great has 
been his contribution to the welfare and 
security of the United States. 


Moore Record Enviable in Immigration 
Efforts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, having 
served for many years in the House of 
Representatives with my distinguished 
colleague, the Honorable ARCH A. MOORE, 
Jr., and with him since 1963 on the House 
Subcommittee on Immigration, House 
Judiciary Committee, I am happy to 
bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues an article which appeared in the 
Weirton Daily Times, Weirton, W. Va., 
on October 3, 1964, concerning the work 
he has done in the field of immigration: 

Moore RECORD ENVIABLE TN IMMIGRATION 

EFFORTS 


Congressman ARCH A. MoorE, Jr., of Glen 
Dale who has an enviable record in the field 
of immigration during his service in the U.S. 
Congress, has for 8 years been a ranking 
member of the Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Immigration of the House of Representatives. 
Moores is also a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives and 
the U.S. Senate on Immigration and Nation- 
ality Policy of the United States of America. 

During his service in the Congress, he has 
represented the United States as a delegate 
to the Intergovernmental Committee on 
European Migration at the League of Na- 
tions in Geneva, Switzerland. Since coming 
to Congress, he has deveolped an intense 
interest in the refugee program and has been 
useful to the leadership of the House of 
Representatives to probe various refugee 
problems throughout the world. 

At the direction of the committee, Con- 

Moore has led congressional fact- 
finding trips to Berlin, Germany, Hong Kong, 
Athens, Greece, and various other areas of 
the world where there are intense refugee 
problems, His work in the immigration field 
has been lauded by various other govern- 
ments, and specifically by the Republic of 
Italy who bestowed on him the Cross of the 
Commander in the Order to the Merit of the 
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Italian Republic. This is the highest award 
that a government can bestow upon a foreign 
national for his compassion, his understand- 
ing and his knowledge in the field of U.S. 
Immigration. 

Families all over his congressional district 
of Italian, Greek, Polish, and Yugoslav ex- 
traction have benefited from Moonx's deep 
concern and effort in bringing to the United 
States many individuals to Join other mem- 
bers of their families now living in the 
United States. 

His latest achievement in this area is set- 
ting the wheels in motion to reunit a Yugo- 
slay family, the father of which he found 
accidentally in a refugee camp in Laverion, 
Greece, who has fied the Communists. This 
man will join his wife who is now in Wheel- 
ing. The Yugoslay is presently on his way 
to the United States and Moore has set into 
motion the wheels to bring their three infant 
children, now in Yugoslavia, into this coun- 
try, so that this family may live together in 
freedom. 

Moore is looked upon in the Congress as 
one of its most knowledgeable Members in 
the field of immigration. Both Democrats 
and Republicans acknowledge his leadership 
as Congressman in this area. His work in 
this area is not limited to the First Con- 
gressional District of West Virginia, but 
ARCH Moore gives immigrants a hand in all 
parts of the United States. 

A true insight as to his leadership and 
activities in the field of immigration can be 
found in the legislation that has been in- 
troduced into the Congress, much of which 
is now part of the immigration law of our 
country. 

He reported to the floor of the House of 
Representatives (H.R. 5896) which provided 
for the entry of certain relatives of U.S. 
citizens and lawful resident aliens. This 
legislation which became public law made 
Possible the reuniting of a large number of 
families that otherwise would have had to 
remain separated for a long number of years. 
He has introduced legislation to recapture 
the unused quota numbers presently pro- 
vided in the immigration law and suggested 
that it be redistributed among the countries 
whose quotas are over subscribed and in 
which there are long waiting lists. This 
legislation will become law under Moore's 
leadership and will materially reduce the 
waiting time that an alien in Italy, in 
Greece, in Poland, in Spain, and other coun- 
tries with long waiting lists so they can 
come into the United States. 

It is for this and other reasons that Con- 
gressman ArcH A. Moors is referred to as 


“Mr, tion” of the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 


James C. Auchincloss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, Jim AUCHIN- 
cLoss, of New Jersey, has been an out- 
standing Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for 22 years and, at this time 
of his retirement, I wanted to take this 
occasion to wish him the very best and 
to say that he certainly will be missed 
in Congress, n 

Everyone serving in the House realizes 
how valuable it is to have sound guid- 
ance and the advice and wisdom and ex- 
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perience during his freshman year. JIM 
AUCHINCLOss, as a ranking Member of 
the House when I came to Congress in 
1959, was never too busy to take time 
from his heavy office and committee re- 
sponsibilities to give me the kind of help 
and guidance I needed. I shall never 
forget his many generous courtesies and 
helpful advice during this term—and 
ever since—as we served together in the 
House. I share many fond memories 
with all my colleagues who had the pleas- 
ure and the privilege of experiencing 
Jiws untiring willingness to extend, 
without question, whatever assistance he 
could, not only to his colleagues, but more 
importantly, to his district, his State, and 
his country. 

In saying farewell to Int, I wish him 
many, many years of happiness and joy. 


Hon. James C. Auchincloss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with regret that we in the House of 
tatives see a man of the sterling 
worth which Jim AUCHINCLOSS possesses, 
retire from Congress. His character, in- 
tegrity and courage were of the highest— 
he has been a “Rock of Gibralter” to 
many of the newer House Members, and 
was always ready to grant his sage coun- 
sel and impart of his wide knowledge to 
us freshmen when we sought his advice. 
Int AvucHiIncioss’ 22 years of service 
have indeed been creditable ones. He 
has served the Third District of New 
Jersey, as the dean of the New Jersey de- 
legation in numerous capacities; service 
has been one of his keynotes; service and 
progress for the district and State he 
represented so well over the years, and 
for his country. He gave unselfishly of 
his time to Republicans and Democrats 
alike; he served the District of Columbia 
in more ways than one man can count 
during his service on the District Com- 
mittee, and as ranking minority member 
of the House Public Works Committee, 
where I also serve, I have firsthand 
knowledge of his capabilities and judi- 
cious knowledge. 

One could always turn to Jim AUCHIN- 
cLoss—he was always ready with a smile 
and reassuring words when the going 
became a little rough and a helping 
hand was needed. His counsel was al- 
ways available. His never-failing sense 
of humor always stood him in good stead. 
He had infinite patience and understand- 
ing of the problems at hand, and while I 
did not have the benefit of his friendship 
as long as many of our other colleagues 
did, I know that I can in good conscience 
say that he goes into retirement with 
the knowledge back of him, and the 
words of his many colleagues echoing “A 
job well done—enjoy your rest and re- 
laxation.” To this outstanding citizen 
and legislator, and to his lovely wife, I 

Godspeed. 


wish 
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The Late Frank Daley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years I was associated with Frank 
Daley—newspaperman, publicist, and 
public relations man. Through the 
years he has been beloved by all who 
knew him, and was a special favorite of 
the Massachusetts delegation to the 
Congress of the United States. He was 
always one to lend a willing hand and 
was one of the greatest “idea men“ in 
the field of politics. His loss is a tre- 
mendous blow not only to his lovely fam- 
ily, but to the multitude of friends he 
has acquired in Washington and 
throughout the Nation. He will be sorely 
missed. 


I would like at this time to insert into 
the Record a tribute to Frank Daley, 
written by his close friend and mine, 
“Bud” Rogers of the Boston Globe, 
which appeared in the September 15 is- 
sue of that newspaper: 

He’) Have LIKED TIMING 
(By Wilfrid C. Rodgers) 

One of Boston’s “last hurrah” characters 
who didn’t make the book died over the 
weekend, but his death came at a time that 
would have pleased him. 

Frank Daley of Beverly and Washington 
died in time for the big Sunday newspaper 
editions. 

A public relations man and politicial tub 
thumper, Frank used to joke about such 
things. 

“A politician has no control over how, 
when, or where he is born,” Frank used to 
say, “but at least he should arrange things 
so-he can die at a respectable time and give 
the newspapers time to prepare his obit.” 

grew up in Charlestown during the 
days when James Michael Curley and Martin 
Lomasney were household words. 

Asked once by a Senator where he had 
studied politics, he replied: 

“Anyone born in Boston doesn't study 
politics. He acquires it by osmosis.” 

‘The system worked well for Frank. 

He served for many years as a press agent 
for Hollywood stars Bert Lahr and Edward 
Everett Horton. Later he switched to 
politics. 

“There's no difference in the professions,” 
Frank would assert. 

“A guy with color and class can make good 
in either, providing I’m working for him.” 

Frank worked for and publicized such men 
as the late Governor Dever, Senator Ke- 
fauver, Senator Humphrey, Speaker Mc- 
Cormack, Congressman Thomas P. O'Neill, 
Jr., Senator Kennedy, and most recently the 
Democratic National Committee. 

It was through this job that Frank worked 
indirectly for the “classiest” one of all—John 
F. Kennedy. 

During most of his lifetime Prank refused 
to be chained to a desk. 

“Politics is a living thing. You can't find 
out what's going and what people are talk- 
ing about behind a desk.“ he claimed. 

In Washington, Frank was everywhere. He 
was at most of the cocktail parties although 
he hadn't had a drink for 20 years. His of- 
fice was under his hat, and he claimed there 
wasn't room for a bottle under there also. 

“At one time I thought I could drink 
all the whisky that was made. I couldn't but 
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I kept the distilleries working overtime,” 
he said. 

He earned the label of "Mayor of Capitol 
Hill.” And there is little doubt that he was 
the most popular man in the Capital with 
the page boys, elevator operators, and the 
young people who work on the Hill. 

Elevator boys soon found out how to en- 
large their wardrobe. 

“How do you like this new tie?” Frank 
would ask as he entered an elevator. 

It's all right, but I think it looks too old 
for you, Mr. Daley,” was the inevitable reply. 

Without fail, the next day, Frank would 
have on a different tie and he would hand 
over the tie that had been criticized to the 
elevator boy, with instructions to give it to 
one of your “old friends,” He was an ex- 
trovert, and none could escape or forget 
him if he decided to introduce himself. 

He kept up correspondence with politicians 
and newsmen all over the Nation—some of 
whom he had met only once and for but a 
brief moment. 

The owner of a hotel he lived in near 
Capitol Hill once complained that he would 
have to raise Frank’s rent because it took an 
extra mail clerk to handle Frank's mail each 
day. N 

“Raise my rent? Why, don't you realize 
I'm getting you a million dollars worth of 
publicity just by having people write my 
address on my mail? 

“Either cut my rent in half or I move to- 
morrow,” Frank added. 

His rent was cut in half, 


Hon. James C. Auchincloss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
many times said, and I will always say, 
that one of the most meaningful rewards 
of serving in the Congress is the privilege 
of associating with men and women from 
all sections of our great country and 
from all walks of life. It has been my 
privilege to serve in the Congress for 30 
years. During this period I have come 
to know many who have been an inspira- 
tion to me. During this period I have 
made friendships I shall forever cherish. 

One such is my beloved colleague 
JAMES AUCHINCLOSS, who is retiring from 
Congress after 22 years’ service. No 
man could have a better friend than he, 
No district could have better representa- 
tion than he has given the Third District 
of New Jersey. Few leave the Congress 
with as many friends as he has acquired 
and with as many achievements as he 
has achieved. 

I want Im to know that he will be 
greatly missed. He has left his mark 
not only on the official records of the 
Congress; he has left his mark on the 
minds and hearts of all of us who have 
been privileged to know him and to work 
with him. He leaves us with the best 
wishes of all of us. We shall never forget 
him. We hope he will not forget us but 
will frequently visit the Halls of Congress 
to consult with us, that we may have 
the benefit of his wisdom and the in- 
spiration of his presence. 
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Polish Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, all 
peoples and nations in Central and East- 
ern Europe have had more than their 
share of misery and misfortune in re- 
cent times. They all were involved, much 
against their wishes, in the two world 
wars. They all suffered the fearful con- 
sequences of those wars. But among 
these peoples some lost more and suffered 
more, and for a longer period, than 
others. And none perhaps did so more 
than the unfortunate people of Poland. 

The modern history of the Polish peo- 
ple, especially their history during the 
last two centuries, has been an unending 
struggle to preserve and maintain their 
independence and sovereignty. As a 
matter of tragic fact, they had lost their 
independence late in the 18th century, 
and their historic homeland was par- 
celled out among greedy neighbors—Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and Russia. This callous 
and cruel fact did not, however, put an 
end to the Polish people’s desire for 
freedom. While suffering under alien 
regimes for more than 106 years, they 
kept alive this most cherished of their 
national goals. In their homes, their 
churches, and in their schools they suc- 
ceeded in instilling this idea in the hearts 
and minds of the nation's young men and 
women. When the appropriate time 
came, during the First World War, Po- 
land had become a land of freedom-lov- 
ing patriot-warriors. 

In that war they fought in legions, in 
volunteer groups, and in isolated bands 
for their freedom. Their national goal 
came to be inseparably associated with 
the goal of the Allied and associated 
powers. Toward the end of the war, 
when the victory of the democratic forces 
was in sight, the Poles were justly heart- 
ened. Under the unrivalled leadership 
of Paderewski their cause was ably pre- 
sented to the statesmen of the Allied 
governments. These men lent their sup- 


port to the Polish cause. Finally, on 


November 11, the day on which the armi- 
stioe was signed between the victors and 
the vanquished, Poland proclaimed her 
independence. That memorable day 
marks a great turning point, a great 
landmark, in Poland's turbulent modern 
history. 

Unfortunately, today the independence 
achieved 46 years ago has again been 
lost. An independent and sovereign Po- 
land no longer exists. Free Poland, born 
in 1918, was ravished by the Nazis and 
the Soviets very early in the last war. 
Poland is not the free country for which 
her patriotic people fought and died. 
Even under the present distressing cir- 


fidient that on the 46th anniversary of 
Poland’s Independence Day, the spirit of 
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freedom and independence still lives and 
we pray that Poland will again * 
her goal of freedom. 


Clinton, Mass., Firm in Major Publishing 


Feat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, September 25, the Warren Commis- 
sion Report was issued, and in a matter 
of hours, printing craftsmen in my home- 
town of Clinton, Mass., were able to print 
copies of the report in quantity produc- 
tion for distribution throughout the 
United States. 

The September 28 issue of the cele- 
brated Worcester Telegram treats of this 
outstanding book-publishing accom- 
plishment, and I include this news arti- 
cle in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by 
unanimous consent: 

CLINTON FM IN Masoz PUBLISHING FEAT 
(By John Hastings, Telegram staff reporter) 

CLINTON —The release of advance copies 
of the Warren Commission report on the as- 
sassination of President Kennedy to the 
press Friday touched off a major book pub- 
lishing feat in Clinton. 

Within 48 hours of the release at the 
White House, 8 640-page, Popular Library 
paperback edition of the report was passing 
through final binding operations in produc- 
tion quantities at the Colonial Press, Inc., 
plant ready for nationwide distribution. 

At 6:31 last night limited quantities of 
the book were being sold in major cities 
around the country, including New York, 
Washington, D.C., Chicago, and Boston. 

In Worcester the book was available at 
Henry's newsstand on Front Street at that 
time. Sales in Los Angeles began shortly 
after 7 p.m. 

By Presidential edict, the report could not 
be made public until 6:30 last night, 

To turn this feat, Popular Library assigned 
its editorial production team of James A. 
Bryans, vice president and editor in chief; 
Miss Eunice Boehle, executive editor; Thomas 
Del Prete, production manager and Miss 
Paula S. Korall. They worked in conjunc- 
tion with an equally aggressive Colonial Press 
team of Enoch L. Jones, vice president and 
plant manager; Prank Guerette, sales man- 
ager, and Carl Valerio, night superintendent. 

The final decision to attempt the project 
was not made until Friday morning in New 
York after conferences Thursday and early 
Friday. 

UTMOST COOPERATION 


The effort demanded the utmost in co- 
operation and split-second timing. 

While Bryans was inside obtaining copies 
of the report, Friday, Miss Boehle circled the 
White House in a cab. Both were then 
rushed to the airport, where Bryans flew to 
New York for hurried conferences, editing 
on the way. Miss Boehle flew directly to 
Boston, also editing on the flight. There she 
was met by Colonial Press officials and 
brought to Clinton. 

Using long-distance phone a positive deci- 
sion was made and final editing completed. 
The production officials received the text to 
be printed about 5 p.m. Friday, around the 
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clock operations were started, with linotyp- 
ists, proofreaders, pressmen, and others work- 
ing 12-hour shifts. 

PRESS RUN 


The press run began about 11 p.m. Satur- 
day, and the first complete copy was finished 
shortly after 9 a.m. yesterday. The actual 
time from manuscript to production of fin- 
ished copies was less than 42 hours. 

Jones said that for a book of this size, 8 to 
10 weeks is good time. He added that the 
task would have been impossible without the 
wholehearted cooperation of plant personnel, 
some of whom worked 24 hours straight while 
the work was in their department. 


DISTRIBUTION HAMPERED 


Massachusetts law, prohibiting trucks on 
the highways before 8 p.m. Sunday, ham- 
pered distribution efforts. Private cars were 
pressed into service to carry the books to air- 
ports for flights across the country. Cars 
were also used to transport them to New 
York and cities in this State. 

At 8 p.m. trucks loaded with 50,000 copies 
left the plant for key distribution points. 
Another 50,000 will be shipped by this morn- 
ing. 

Guerette said the first press run for the 
book, which sells for 75 cents, is scheduled 
for 250,000 copies with the final run expected 
to be from 3 to 4 million. 


Representative McCualloch’s Resolution 
Wins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following article from the 
September 15, 1964, issue of Drive, the 
bimonthly publication of the Depart- 
ment of Legislation and Political Edu- 
cation, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. As one of the members of 
the special subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to conduct the 
study and investigation of the activities 
of the Department of Justice, I believe 
the article of sufficient general interest 
to bring it to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House. The article is as 
follows: 

. REPRESENTATIVE MCCULLOCH's RESOLUTION 
Ws 

A victory for decency and fair play in the 
administration of American justice has 
finally been won. 

An unprecedented victory was scored—un- 
precedented in that this is the first time in 
recorded history that the chairman of a 
powerful House committee has been over- 
ruled by the members of his own committee. 

After months of clamor and public de- 
mand, the House Judiciary Committee has 
ordered a full and open investigation of the 
activities and practices of the Department of 
Justice under the administration of the 
former Attorney General, Bobby Kennedy. 

Representative McCuLtocn, Republican, of 
Ohio, proposed a compromise resolution 
which would enable a “study in depth” of 
the Department of Justice and its observ- 
ance or nonobservance of the individual 
rights and liberties guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the United States. 


1964 


Representative McCuLLocHm, ranking mi- 
nority member of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, has earned a great deal of respect 
on both sides of the House. His sense of 
fairplay, his belief in our cherished free- 
doms and liberties, have won him commenda- 
tion from Republican ad Democratic leader- 
ship alike. 

Representative McCuLiocm’s resolution 
was a compromise change from the original 
resolution offered by Representative LIBO- 
watt, Democrat, of Iljinois, which would have 
directed congressional investigators to look 
specifically into the Government’s prosecu- 
tion of James R. Hoffa, Roy Cohn, and Gen. 
Edwin Walker. 

Before the final victory was won, there 
was quite a battle at the meeting of the 
House Judiciary Committee, attended by 33 
of the 35 members. 

MATHIAS AMENDMENT 

Representative Marmas, Republican, of 
Maryland, offered an amendment that would 
have specifically excluded any cases cur- 
rently under appeal. This would have elimi- 
mated any look at the Hoffa matter. This 
was defeated 17 to 16. The McCulloch 
resolution was passed by a vote of 20 to 13. 

Despite an almost complete press blackout 
on the news, Americans concerned with our 
liberties and freedoms sent commendations 
by letter and telegram praising the commit- 
tee’s action in setting up a broad-based sub- 
committee of 10 to conduct the inquiry—6 
from: the majority party and 4 from the 
minority. 

The special subcommittee is authorized to 
employ consultants possessing such out- 
standing qualifications as law school pro- 
fessors, political scientists, and practicing 
attorneys, This course was decided on to 
make certain that a full and complete in- 
vestigation and study is conducted by the 
special subcommittee. 

LONG, HARD FIGHT 


It has been a long, hard fight since March 
23 when the House Judiciary Committee 
voted to set up an ad hoc subcommittee to 
look Into the charges surrounding Hoffa's 
trial In Chattanooga. 

The committee was appointed and nothing 
happened. The public became uneasy and 
restless. Then came colloquies on the floors 
of both the House and Senate. A special 
motorcade representing all segments of labor 
arrived in Washington in the month of June 
to tell Members of Congress how labor felt 
about the “stall.” 

A letter then was circulated among mem- 
bers of the House Judiclary Committee de- 
manding that a meeting be held and that 
action be taken to insure a full and open 
investigation of the charges surrounding the 
Hoffa trial. 

In August, five noted professors and an 
outstanding lawyer joined in sending tele- 
grams to the committee pointing out the 
urgent need for an investigation of the Jus- 
tice Department. The Department, they 
said in the telegram, must be prevented from 
using its “awesome” power to convert itself 
into “an instrument of Government op- 
pression.” = 

Two of the signers—Thomas I. Emerson 
and Fowler W. Harper—are professors of law 
at Yale. They were joined by Vern Coun- 

, Harvard law professor, Gerhard P. 
Van Arkel, former General Counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board, and two 
political scientists, H. H. Wilson, of Prince- 
ton, and Daniel M. Berman, of the American 
University in Washington. 
MEETING FINALLY HELD 

Finally, a meeting of the House Judiciary 
Committee was held and a resolution pro- 
Posed by tative LONATT was adopt- 
ed by a vote of 18-14. This was knocked out 
— a parliamentary and procedural techni- 

ty. 
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Then came the yote on the McCulloch com- 
promise resolution. A dramatic highlight of 
this meeting came about when Representa- 
tive Mxraner, Republican, of Michigan, came 
to the meeting in a wheelchair—his leg in 
a splint. He had been brought in by speci 
arrangements with an airline. Representi- 
tive Mraprr said that he wanted to be there 
“so that I may be counted when the vote is 
taken to make certain that no one and noth- 
ing ever threatens our cherished freedoms 
and liberties.” ` 
“A proof of the importance of this resolu- 
tion came about almost immediately with 
phone calls and telegrams being received in 
Washington indicating that other people 
wanted to be heard about the vendetta-type 
tactics of the Department of Justice. 

CELLER DRAGS HIS FEET 

Representative Chir, Democrat, of New 
York, chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, has already told the press that 
there will be no action taken until after the 
November elections, if at all. 

However, the precedent has already been 
smashed of allowing the chairman of a pow- 
erful committee to ride roughshod over its 
members. There is no question but that 
those who supported the McCulloch resolu- 
tion will now fight to make certain that its 
mandate is carried out to the fullest possi- 
ble extent. 

Americans will fight to the very last to pro- 
tect those liberties and those freedoms which 
have been guaranteed to us by the Constitu- 
tion and by the laws of our very beloved 
United States. 


Hon. Carl Vinson, Illustrious American 


SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, on sev- 
eral occasions heretofore I have ad- 
dressed the House concerning the mag- 
nificent, inspiring career, monumental 
contributions to our defense, the Nation 
and the world and the extremely lauda- 
ble, outstanding service of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia, my 
esteemed and beloved friend, Congress- 
man Cart Vinson, who is retiring from 


pletes his 50 years of truly, incomparable 
service and retires from the House, I am 
desirous of making a few additional com- 
ments. First, as a member of the House 
Armed Services Committee, I can state 
categorically that the Honorable CARL 
Vinson’s departure from his top place 
in our ranks will leave a void that can 
never precisely be filled. 

He has a uniqueness and an individ- 
uality all hisown. He is not only a great 
leader, but he is truly an institution, 
a strong personality, a powerful intellect 
and an untiring worker compounded of 
many astonishing ingredients and at- 
tributes. 

He was said to hold a tight rein on the 
committee and that is true. Unceasing 
in his own labors, he was systematic, 
methodical, dogged, and incessent in 
pressing for action and in completing any 
and every program given to his charge. 
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It was said of him that he was dicta- 
torial and that is also true, with the miti- 
gating qualification that he wielded his 
gavel with an earthy humor that en- 
joined bitterness, quickly dispelled re- 
sentment and speedily replaced any bit- 
terness with the balm of resignation. 

The committee learned to expect his 
vigorous techniques and to be reconciled 
to them, hopeful in the belief that an- 
other day might bring a different result, 
as it so often did. 

The chairman never hesitated to move 
up the hill one day and down the next, 
and this probably is the best tribute that 
Sey pe eee to his openmindedness, 

e: ty and willingness to e 
his mind when some 5 
one of principle, would leave a better 
flavor and make for a stronger bill. 

His knowledge and understanding of 
military and defense problems in the 
overall sense far exceeded that of any 
other man in the Congress or the country 
for that matter. 

Even members of the Joint Chiefs or 
specialists in the Defense Department as 
individuals could not hope to have the 
wide, all-encompassing information and 


our widely deployed armed services. 
This knowledge was acquired through 
the years and was supplemented by con- 
tinuous, hard study and work. 


inquiring, restless personality endowed 
with a sharp, searching mind, a cease- 
less quest for the facts and an indomi- 
table purpose. 

The chairman knew how to select, or- 
ganize and work with his brilliant staff. 
He was a hard taskmaster, but a loyal, 
devoted, generous friend, a man of kind- 
ness, compassion, and generous impulse. 

The chairman knew how to get his 
bills through the House and in this re- 
spect probably had no equal in the leg- 
islative history of the Nation. His for- 
mula in this regard was careful, infinitely 
painstaking preparation, well-drawn, 
well-considered bills and committee re- 
ports, exhausting hearings, careful pres- 
entation of the facts and clear, accurate 
explanations of the provisions down to 
the very last detail. 

He thoroughly knew the temper of 
the House as well as any eccentricities it 
might at times display, and he under- 
stood the motives, the methods, and the 
concerns of individual Members. 

He was eloquent in presentation, alert 
and resourceful in debate, and always 
honest, fair and courteous with the 
House. 

His eagerness and zestful enthusiasm 
in getting his bills through was an un- 
forgettable spectacle to behold. So com- 
pelling was his eagerness that he never 
relaxed for one moment when measures 
reported out of the committee were pend- 
ing on the floor and were handled by 
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chairmen of subcommittees or other 
members. On these occasions, it was 
his custom to sit close by and direct a 
barrage of sotto voce” instructions and 
staccato orders to the Member in charge 
of the bill. 

For this great Georgian, the game was 
not over until the last man was out, the 
rolicall completed, and the bill passed. 

There was something in his makeup, 
whether it came from his stanch fore- 
bears, from his early environment, from 
the homes, fields, and woods of his be- 
loved native State, or from the deep re- 
cesses of his sterling character in the 
making of which all these things played 
a part that deeply impressed one who 
knew him well, that here in this great 
man was an ineffable strain of gentle- 
ness, human feeling, kindness, and con- 
cern for his fellow man. Behind the 
facade of formality and ritual that 
played a necessary part in his public life, 
in the chairman’s human relations there 
was a deep understanding, a generosity 
of impulse, and a kindness of spirit that 
no austere procedure could efface. 

Cart Vinson, deep down, was not what 
one might term an outgoing personality. 
But, deep down, he was approachable, 
understanding, sympathetic, and willing 
to give his counsel and help to those who 
sought them. 

Around his chairmanship and com- 
mittee work he shaped an aura, an image, 
and a deep impression of the very serious 
challenging problems that were pre- 
sented to him and the committee, and 
no one attending any of the sessions 
whether witness, Member, official, or 
spectator could mistake even for one 
moment that this man and his commit- 


tee were engaged in the profoundly crit- ` 


ical business of carrying out the con- 
stitutional mandate of defending the 
United States in the best and most com- 
plete, efficient way that this great end 
could be achieved. 

The name of Cart Vinson will live long 
in the history of this Congress and this 
country. 

He was a man of great ability, great 
mentality, great purpose, and great 
achievement. His name will be noted 
in the annals of America in superlatives, 

He will be known in history, just as he 
has been known to us who so deely re- 
spect, admire, and love him, as one of the 
greatest Americans ever to serve in this 
body and one of the greatest leaders this 
Nation has ever known. 

Iam sorry to see this great leader leave 
the House, and I tried many times to 
dissuade him from carrying out the de- 
cision he had made to retire. But in his 
retirement, as in all other things, he 
knew just what he wanted to do. He 
had thought the matter out carefully, 
and when he came to a decision and his 
mind was made up he was intent on car- 
rying it out. 

Among the superlatives that I would 
like to apply to the great CARL Vinson is 
this—that he is the youngest octoge- 
narian that I have ever known—solid, 
alert, active of body, and keen of mind. 

We will miss him, and he will miss us 
too, because the House has been his life 
for the past 50 years, and it will not be 
easy for this “war horse” to forget the 
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excitement, the clash, the clamor, and 
tumult that usually surrounds this hal- 
lowed place, and I know that he will 
never forget the many warm, admiring 
friends that he has here any more than 
we will ever forget him. 

He will always be a tonic and an in- 
spiration to me, and to all of us who 
served with him, and I wish for him 
many years of contentment, relaxation, 
happiness and peace, and all the rewards 
that his long, busy, useful life entitles 
him to receive. 

I hope that in the serenity of his coun- 
try home in Georgia, surrounded by his 
old friends and neighbors, and his dear 
ones, that he will find satisfactions and 
enjoyments that are somewhat different 
and more relaxing than the ones he 
found here. 

I hope that his farm and his fine herd 
of cattle and everything else on his love- 
ly place will fiourish and keep him busy 
and I know one thing for certain that the 
people around his farm, with no reflec- 
tion upon their activities and diligence 
in the past, will keep busy now that the 
“head of the manor” has returned home. 

The shouting and the tumult cease, 
The captains and the kings depart. 

But no shouting and no tumult can 
ever dim the memory, and the achieve- 
ments, and the essential goodness and 
nobility of the illustrious gentleman from 
Georgia, the incomparable Cart VINSON. 
May choicest blessings always attend 
him and his loved ones. And give him 
continued good health, long life, and 
happiness. 


Tribute to James C. Auchincloss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep regret the 88th Congress bids a 
fond, reluctant farewell to one of the 
finest Members of Congress. 

Congressman JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
from the great State of New Jersey, after 
many active dedicated years of service in 
Congress, has decided to retire, effective 
January of 1965. The privilege of serv- 
ing with him for 4 years has been a most 
significant part of my life as his guid- 
ance, leadership strength, and wise coun- 
sel shall indeed be missed. 

My association with Jim on the Public 
Works Committee, a committee on which 
he has served as ranking minority mem- 
ber for 6 years, has been a rewarding and 
invaluable experience. The effective 
leadership in the development of legisla- 
tion in the best interest of all the people 
of our Nation, which he so ably exercised 
on the committee and in the Chamber, is 
a most enviable leadership. 

Jm’s friendship, congenial manner, 
and valuable contributions to this body 
will be greatly missed. 

I wish him many years of good health 
and happiness and may continued suc- 
cess be his. 


October 23 
The 250th Anniversary of Littleton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great honor and privilege for me to salute 
the wonderful town of Littleton, Mass., in 
my district, which is observing its 250th 
anniversary this year. 

It was on November 2, 1714, that the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts approved the petition of 
some 23 citizens of the Nashoba area to 
incorporate the township of Nashoba, 
Later, on December 3, 1715, the town was 
officially named Littleton. 

Located in an area of Massachusetts 
which was settled by pioneer colonists in 
the early days of American history, Lit- 
tleton has grown from this small begin- 
ning into a thriving and active commu- 
nity. From earliest days, Littleton has 
been literally steeped in religious and 
patriotic dedication. The town was 
founded by resolute, God-fearing people, 
hardy souls, who did not know the 
meaning of the words fear or doubt,” de- 
termined pioneers, unalterably devoted 
to belief in divine providence and deter- 
mined to live under conditions of free- 
dom, liberty, and peace. 

While Littleton was incorporated as a 
town in 1714, its history goes back to the 
very earliest days of American history. 
In 1654, Nashobah was established as the 
sixth “praying Indian” town established 
by the famed John Eliot, English mis- 
sionary to the Indians. 

The settlement grew slowly because the 
times were troubled. The constant 
threat of Indian wars and actual fight- 
ing between ominous periods of peace did 
little to encourage the growth of frontier 
settlements, but despite all these hazards 
the small community continued to grow 
and progress. 

Like most New England settlements of 
those early days, Littleton originated in 
travail, painstaking work and bitter 
sacrifice. The early colonists and set- 
tlers lived under primitive conditions, 
their rock-strewn farms were but small 
openings in the vast expanse of forest. 
Living in a veritable wilderness beset by 
wild beasts and hostile Indians, these 
hardy pioneers set up their villages sepa- 
rated by intervening woods and wilder- 
ness, 

And in the center of their community, 
they set up their meeting houses, which 
became the center of their profound 
religious spirit and the focal point of 
worship, law and order and free demo- 
cratic government. 

The early founders were devout and 
patriotic people. They placed their faith 
in their God and their reliance in the de- 
veloping strength of their free institu- 
tions and their courageous fellow coun- 
trymen. 

Their powerful spiritual strength, their 
incredible faith and courage, amazing 
resourcefulness and determination, their 
persistency and sacrifices and their cour- 
age continue to inspire and guide this 
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great Nation of ours to new heights of 
progress and advancement. 

Mr. Speaker, the early settlers of Lit- 
tleton played a vital and important role 
in the historic beginnings of this Nation. 
Town records show that Littleton men 
fought in the French and Indian wars of 
1754 to 1763, taking part in several ex- 
peditions into Canada and other cam- 


paigns. 

On that fateful and historic day of 
April 19, 1775, Littleton quickly respond- 
ed to the cry for help from Concord and 
Lexington. The local militia formed and 
immediately marched to Concord, thence 
to Cambridge. Revolutionary War rec- 
ords show that 150 men served from Lit- 
tleton, a distinctly good representation 
since the male population of the town 
over 16 in 1777 was only 209. 

In war and peace, in struggle, joy, and 
sorrow, in adversity, and times of smooth 
sailing, the men and women of Littleton 
have always rallied with fortitude and 
fidelity to the Nation's call wherever that 
trail might lead. From Bunker Hill to 
Korea and Vietnam, Littleton has shown 
its mettle and demonstrated its alle- 
giance to the proud standards of free- 
dom. 

In June, Littleton conducted a week- 
long program of impressive exercises to 
mark 250 years of progress and growth 
and to recall the accomplishments and 
deeds of the courageous early settlers. 
At that time it was a great honor 
and privilege for me to join the towns- 
people as guest speaker at impressive 
commemorative exercises on Littleton 
Common. 

The Littleton anniversary program, 
which was so well planned by hardwork- 
ing committees for the entertainment of 
townspeople and the many visitors from 
neighboring communities, was truly im- 
pressive, and I am very thankful that 
it was possible for me to participate in 
these memorable exercises. 

I congratulate the people of Littleton 
on attaining 250 years of growth and 
progress and extend to its distinguished 
officials, religious, civic, and business 
leaders, and all its citizens sincere good 
wishes for a truly glorious future. 

Mr. Speaker, in recognition of Little- 
ton’s 250th anniversary, I would like to 
include as part of my remarks the text 
of my anniversary message to Littleton 
and the prize-winning essays of Little- 
ton High School students which ap- 
peared in the official 250th Littleton an- 
niversary program book: 

AN ANNIVERSARY MESSAGE TO THE LITTLETON 
CoMMUNITY 

I take great pleasure in saluting the his- 
toric town of Littleton upon its 250th anni- 
versary and extend heartiest congratulations 
and good wishes to this beautiful New Eng- 
land community on this outstanding and 
memorable occasion. 

In looking back over Littleton’s great past, 
we can take pride in the strength of char- 
acter, the goodness of heart, and the faith In 
God of Littleton’s citizens down through the 
years. Settled by pioneer colonists as early 
as 1642, Littleton has every reason to be 
proud of the remarkable record of achieve- 
ments and glorious accomplishments of its 
people throughout the years. 

Some families residing in Littleton today 
can trace their to these early set- 
tlers who helped to carve American civiliza- 
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tion out of the wilderness and forge the great 
tradition, eventful history and herit- 
age which have made our Nation what it is 
today among the peoples of the world. All 
its people share and loyally embrace this 
great American heritage. 

Under brilliant leadership in civic and 
political affairs, in industry and commerce, 
and in patriotic, cultural and spiritual en- 
deavors, Littleton is an inspiring symbol of 
American growth and progress. 

As your U.S. Representative in Congress 
and as neighbor and friend, I am most grati- 
fied and very proud indeed to send greetings, 
salutations and my very best wishes to all 
the citizens and residents of Littleton on 
this and wonderful 250th anni- 
versary celebration. 

With greetings, warm regards and best 
wishes to all, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
Pui J. PHILBIN. 


LITTLETON: Past, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 
(By Marcia Killay, first prize) 

“In 1713, 23 inhabitants of Concord, 
Chelmsford Stow, and Nashoba petitioned 
the general court for a grant of Nashoba in 
order to settle a township. A committee from 
the general court looked over the proposed 
area and submitted its report. The House of 
Representatives then recommended that the 
area be granted a township. On November 2, 
1714, an act in ting the town of Little- 
ton was entered into the General Court of 
Massachusetts.” In this manner did the 
town of Littleton originate, proudly taking 
its place among the towns, villages, and cities 
that make up the United States. 

Because Littleton was settled in the area 
between two ponds, the town was y 
called “Nashoba,” the Indian name for dou- 
ble water, In 1715 it was decided to rename 
the town “Lyttleton,” in honor of George 
Lyttleton, a prominent political figure in 
England. However, because of an error in 
spelling, the name adopted was “Littleton.” 

Like the other early towns of the untamed 
New World, Littleton’s first years were filled 
with hardship and sorrow. Although many 
of the Indians were friendly, the struggling 
white settlement was frequently plagued by 
angry savages, causing the townspeople to 
live constantly with fear. It was in this 
atmosphere that the people of Littleton 
worked and prayed to create a home for 
themselves and their children. There are 
many stories attesting to the bravery and 
courage of the early settlers, but the one Lit- 
tleton is especially proud of relating is the 
tale of one courageous 15-year-old girl. One 
peaceful Saturday morning, Mary Shepard 
was watching for Indians on Quagana Hill 
while her brothers worked in their barn. A 
band of unfriendly Indians steathily crept 
up behind Mary, stified her cry of warning, 
and dragged her away to captivity. The same 
night, after darkness had dropped its protec- 
tive covering over the forest, the brave girl 
stole a horse and saddle and rode through 
the wilds to safety. The type of courage 
which this act typifies could be found in most 
of the settlers of Littleton; that is, Mary 
Shepard's story is a shining example of the 
type of hardy and courageous people from 
whom we of Littleton today are descended, 

Since that period of time when the Indians 
were the main menace to the settlers, Lit- 
tleton has encountered and weathered other 
serious problems. The people of Littleton 
have always served their country with brav- 
ery and intelligence, being represented in 
each conflict and every war in which the 
United States was engaged. We should be 
especially proud of our town’s performance 
in the Revolutionary War, when the very 
ideals of freedom and democracy were being 
contested, Littleton was well inhabited by 
patriotic citizens, the leading Patriot being 
William Henry Prentice, a tavern keeper. 

ince Littleton is located so near the “seat 
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of the Revolution,” her townspeople were di- 
rectly involved with the struggle for inde- 
pendence. Luther Blanchard, a young Pa- 
triot from Littleton, was the first man to be 
hit by a British bullet at the famous old 
North Bridge in Concord. The inhabitants 
of our town were also active in the World 
Wars, serving the United States not only “on 
the front,” but also here at home. Yes, Lit- 
tleton has sound reasons for being proud of 
its heritage and of its inhabitants who 
worked, fought, and prayer to create a free 
America for us. 

Today Littleton is a thriving community 
and an attractive site for new industry and 
the development of the individual. With a 
steady increase in population, Littleton is 
expanding culturally, industrially, and spirit- 
ually. A tour through our town would in- 
clude such major industries as the United 
Elastic Co., Bowl-Mor, Warren Manufactur- 
ing, and the new branch of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. Such a tour 
would also visit our several houses of wor- 
ship—the churches that are the living sym- 
bols of the American ideals of freedom. The 
Reuben Hoar Library, which is remarkably 
well equipped for a town of Littleton’s size, 
would be visited next to remind the tourist 
that the inhabitants of Littleton realize the 
need for keeping informed and broadening 
one’s range of knowledge. This realization 
is further strengthened by the publication of 
our own newspaper, the Littleton Independ- 
ent. Next the imaginary tour would visit our 
three schools, the two for grammar grades 
and the high school. These schools are well 
equipped with materials and good teachers 
to provide the youth of Littleton with the 
sound education which they must have in 
order to exist and succeed in modern Ameri- 
can life. Of course a town meeting would 
have to be seen by the tour, since such a 
meeting is democracy at work in Littleton. 
We who live here are fortunate in that the 
town is small enough to allow anyone to 
attend the meetings, and thus we all have 
the opportunity to watch and participate in 
our town government and proceedings. 
Time would run out before the tour could 
visit the countless other establishments 
which mark Littleton as a modern American 
town. The visitor would fail to see the 
supermarkets, the garages, the barber and 
beauty shops, the dress shops, the gift shops, 
and the many “unknown” small businesses. 
Yes, the tour would only scratch the sur- 
face of our “little town,” but we who live 
here should be aware of the activity under 
the surface, and then transform this aware- 
ness into a sense of pride and loyalty. 

At this period in history when Littleton 
is proudly celebrating her 250th anniversary, 
we “Littletonites” 
heritage and forward into the future. 
of Littleton may be justly proud of the rol 
our town has played, is playing, 
continue to play in the building and 
strengthening of the principles of freedom 
and democracy for which our country stands, 
Now is the time for each Littleton citizen 
to reevaluate his position as a citizen of the 


where freedom and democracy are practiced 
and not just preached. And then the citizen 
must not forget that his beliefs and his atti- 
tudes are the factors which will mold and 
form his town in the future. Littleton— 
a small town in Massachusetts, a tiny black 
dot on the map of the United States, a blank 
space on the map of the world—and Little- 
ton, the center of the universe for those who 
live here, 


LITTLETON: PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 
(By Ronald Foeley, second prize) 
“December 3, 1715: Resolve. The owner- 
ship of a grant made November 2, 1714, is cor- 
rected and it is ordered that the name of 
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the township to be henceforth called Little- 
ton.” Such was the humble beginning of 
the town of Littleton. The above quotation 
represents the tireless efforts of the pioneers 
and settlers of the Nashoba Valley, specifically 
the Nashoba Plantation of Littleton in form- 
ing a home, community, and town. The 
past history of Littleton is actually very 
colorful and intriguing to study. One can- 
not just live in the past, however; one must 
think of the present, for it is through prog- 
ress and growth that those qualities most 
precious to us are maintained and preserved. 
And one cannot live day to day without 
thinking about the future. 


journey 

of the incorporation of the town of Littleton 
is erroneously recorded as December 3, 1715; 
it should have been November 2, 1714. Dur- 
ing the period from November 2, 1714, to De- 
cember 3, 1715, however, the town bore the 
name of Nashoba. Furthermore, that area of 
which Littleton or Nashoba was a part, was 
familiar to white settlers as early as 1640. 
Therefore, the picturesque history of the area 
of Littleton goes back in time almost to that 
of Plymouth, Boston, and other old towns 
of Massachusetts. Initially, the name of this 
town, Littleton, was chosen to honor Hon. 
George Lyttleton, M.P.. a commissioner of 
the Treasury of the Commonwealth. From 
the incorporation of the town in 1714 until 
the Revolution in 1775, Littleton maintained 
a steady rate of growth. By this time certain 
parts of the town and designated names such 
as the Common, Old Common, and Nashoba. 
Of course the town had to have a church, a 
minister (one of the stipulations of the town 
charter) and also a meeting house. All of 
these were acquired shortly after incorpora- 
tion. During this time Littleton attracted 
settlers thus increasing the population con- 
siderably. This growth in population re- 
sulted in the construction of homes, roads, 
a store, a tavern, and the cultivation of 
many farms. At the same time agitation for 
self-government became more vociferous. 
During the Revolutionary War, Littleton 
played a highly significant role in the strug- 
gle for freedom. Following the Revolution- 
ary War, Littleton's area growth increased 
steadily, simultaneously the population 
growth soared, and with this expansion in 
population came the cultivation of more 
land, the opening of grammar schools, and 
the founding of industries such as the old 
Warren Street saw and grist mill, the apple 
factory by the depot, and the elastics works 
adjacent to the Common. During the Civil 
War the town supplied the Union with well 
over the required quota of 100 men. But 
the “War of the Rebellion” (as it was termed 
in the town records) was not as important as 
the Revolutionary War, and did not carry 
quite the same amount of enthusiasm as the 
earlier war. Nevertheless, Littleton did par- 
ticipate in one Civil War movement, the un- 
derground railroad. 

The end of the Civil War did not result 
in a spiraling upward movement in popula- 
tion growth; it did, however, foretell a 
marked expansion in the construction of 
public buildings. With a significant con- 
tribution from Mr. Reuben Hoar, Littleton's 
first public library was erected. By now 
many new roads had been built between 
Littleton and surrounding towns. A few 
more one-room school houses were also built 
during this period as well as a post office 
and telegraph station. Because of 250 years 
of growth, Littleton is very hard to describe 
in detail. Naturally, Littleton has increased 
In population over these 250 years; and 
many, many homes have been built to ac- 
commodate all of the present families and 
people of the town. Littleton today is a 
thriving town whose industries and agricul- 
tural pursuits form the basis of its economy. 
The town has a combination townhouse-fire 
station, a library, two large grammar schools 
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supplying the educational needs of its pre- 
high school children, and a modern high 
school incorporating the latest techniques 


in education. These constitute the public 


buildings of Littleton. In addition, churches 
of various denominations maintain spiritual 
guard over her people; finally many stores 
and shops supply the material wants of her 
residents. Littleton also boasts the existence 
of such institutions as the historical society, 
Lyceum, American Field Service, and the 
present 250th Anniversary Committee Inc., 
whose raison d'etre is the satisfaction of the 
desire of her citizens for intellectual im- 
provement. 

But the present always becomes the past 
in a following instant and the future is al- 
ways before us. Yet, it is an unqualified 
axiom of life that the seeds of the past are 
contained in the present, and the present 
heralds the advent of the future. In closely 
scrutinizing the Littleton of today we may 
discover the characteristics of the Littleton 
of tomorrow. Some of these characteristics 
may be found in industry, for Littleton has 
much land that is already being offered for 
sale as industrial land. Because of the ever 
improving network of highways, Littleton, 
now a remote suburb of Boston, will become 
an actual suburb of the Hub. Naturally, the 
population growth will continue. Concur- 
rent with this population increase will be an 
increase in public facilities. But discussion 
of the future must necessarily be speculative; 
in this uncertain world the only certainty is 
uncertainty. All one can do is live the pres- 
ent, remember the past, and advance with 
the future. 

The history of Littleton is typical of many 
New England towns in its development. The 
words and deeds of all of us today are writ- 
ing the present history of Littleton with the 
future obscured in the foggy mists of time 
which can be penetrated only by the im- 
mortal eye of the omnipresent and omni- 
potent Almighty, to whose mercy we must 
commend our beloved town. 


LITTLETON: PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 
(By James Lounsbury, third prize) 

Ponds, corn, and apples dominated the 
scene of Littleton, or Nashobah, as it was 
called in 1654, when the Reverend John Eliot 
with his “praying Indians” founded Little- 
ton. Tahattawan, the Indian for whom the 
street was named, is thought to have been 
responsible for the first settling in Littleton 
because he was the leader of his tribe. 

In the past we have heard of the legend 
of the strange rumbling noises which seemed 
to come from the pond which we know as 
Nagog Pond. At first the Indians thought 
that the hills adjacent to the pond were hol- 
low, and that the wind was held captive in- 
side them. Because of this superstitious be- 
lief, the “praying Indians” held their civil 
and religious order near the hills. Since we 
no longer hear these noises they have been 
attributed to early earthquakes. 

Mr. John Hoare seemed to be a predom- 
mant figure in the times and through his 
efforts the Indians helped to cultivate the 
land that would later come to be known of 
as “apple valley.” It was these early settlers, 
the “praying Indians,” who laid the founda- 
tion for our town. 

Crazy teenagers, sympathetic parents, and 
friendly elders, make up the present scene 
of Littleton, which has changed quite a bit 
since the Indians left. Its three schools, 
six churches, townhouse, two post offices, 
and library, make up the public life, while 
there are many gas stations, two dairies, 
one supermarket, two drugstores, two florists, 
two hardware stores, a restaurant, three din- 
ers, two banks, three industries, and many 
small variety stores, to comprise the busi- 
ness life. 

The teenagers are continually complain- 
ing that There's not a thing to do.” While 
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the older onlookers can’t see how we find 
time to do all that there is for us. But with 
all their complaints we must realize that they 
will be the senior citizens of tomorrow. 

As for the future, who can say what there 
is in store for us. Maybe the town will be- 
come completely modern and industrialized, 
or perhaps it will be kept as a historic land- 
mark. Will the teenagers still complain that 
there is nothing to do, and will the farmers 
still raise apples and corn? Will the town 
still have its lovely views and valleys? Will 
the summers still be green, the falls a bur- 
nished gold, the winters a blanket of white? 
Who can say? The only way we will ever 
know is to walt. 

Through all the years of superstition, set- 
tlement, farming, industrialization, and pop- 
ulation, Littleton has in the past and pres- 
ent had a friendly glow which is contagious. 
I hope, as I know we all do, that Littleton 
always stays just as it is. 


LITTLETON: Past, PRESENT AND FUTURE 
(By Jay Pacsay, honorable mention) 


When the Pilgrims landed in America, 
they found a land where they could be free 
to live as they wished. Of the many towns 
settled by courageous men and women such 
as they, Littleton is one. When Littleton 
was first settled, it was called Nashoba. The 
white man came to Littleton primarily be- 
cause the Indians failed to come back to the 
area after the King Philip War, and the set- 
tiers found Littleton to be an area of rich soil 
suited for farming and living. 

Through the years, Littleton men have 
served in every war our country has been 
engaged in beginning with the Revolutionary 
War. During the Revolutionary War, a Lit- 
tleton man, Luthor Blanchard, was the first 
man to receive a wound at the Battle of 
Concord. During the Civil War, Littleton 
supplied more than her quota of men and 
aided immeasurably the Northern cause. 
Once again in the First and Second World 
Wars the men of Littleton served their coun- 
try faithfully by joining the armed services 
and fighting their country’s enemies. 

Today, Littleton is a modern rural com- 
munity. Ever since the end of World War 
II there has been a movement away from 
the congested districts of the cities to the 
rural areas. This is why Littleton’s popula- 
tion has increased tremendously. But peo- 
ple settle here in our town not just to get 
away from the crowded city, but also because 
Littleton is graced with an abundance of nat- 
ural beauty and because Littleton is a fine 
place in which to raise a family. Perhaps 
many people moved away from the city be- 
cause they did not believe a growing boy 
or girt could live a clean wholesome life in 
the city, as they can here in our town. 

For although Littleton has no place where 
a teenager can go for amusement, such as 
a bowling alley or movie, it has a wonderful 
recreation club which helps the town’s teen- 
agers tremendously by providing dances and 
sports activities for their enjoyment. 

To accommodate the Increasing number 
of children, Littleton has built a new high 
school and a new elementary school within 
the past few years, These are in addition 
to an older elementary school, So, between 
the number of schools and the number of 
pupils, Littleton has adequate facilities to 
insure the pupil a proper education. 

In the past Littleton High School grad- 
uates have been proud of the school from 
which they graduated, and they had good 
reason to be. For Littleton has always had 
a high standard of education and always will 
as long as the townspeople care enough 
to insure the preservation and maintenance 
of such excellence, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that they will. I believe they 
will because the people of Littleton are proud 
of their town and they should be. They 
are proud of the products produced in their 
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town which are sent to all parts of the Na- 
tion. They are proud that, in the past, 
Littleton has given her sons and daughters 
to defend our God-given rights and our 
liberty. 

At these crucial times let us not forget 
that Littleton increased its farm production 
to help out in its own way the cause for 
which our country was fighting. For these 
reasons, Littleton is assured of a bright and 
happy future if the townspeople make bene- 
ficial changes when need warrants it, and if 
they keep on living their lives as true and 
honest Americans. For Littleton and com- 
munities similar to her are necessary to our 
State and our country, if this Nation is to 
continue to be the world leader, as I pray 
to God she always will be. 


The 88th Congress Enacts Dynamic 
Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my practice since coming to the 
House of Representatives in 1959 to send 
a summary of the major legislative ac- 
tions taken by each Congress to my 
constituents every 2 years. 

Following is a copy of this report: 
EIGHTY-zIGHTH CONGRESS Enacrs DYNAMIC 
RECORD 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 1964. 

Dran CONSTITUENT: The 88th Congress has 
just adjourned and, as I have done at the 
conclusion of each Congress, I am anxious 
to send you this report to keep you fully 
informed of what has been accomplished in 
the last 2 years. 

The Congress passed highly important 
legislation in the areas of education, defense, 
foreign policy, tax reduction and reform, 
nuclear testing, and antipoverty, as well as 
updating existing programs in manpower 


senior citizens, housing, mass transit. 
Congress scored a legislative first“ in the 
field of mental health. 

This 88th Congress has quite properly been 
called the most dynamic Congress in the 
history of our country. 

The programs we have enacted have given 
our Nation 44 consecutive months of eco- 
nomic expansion, the longest in the history 
of any nation in the world. 

Members of Congress, both Democrat and 
Republican, have given long and conscien- 
tious consideration to their responsibilities. 

The Washington Post said that, in quan- 
tity and quality, the 88th Congress is des- 
tined to rank as one of the top legislative 
performers of our time and added: “It can 
never be said of the 88th that it ‘rubber- 
stamped’ anything.” 

On the inside of this letter, you will find 
my traditional listing of the major bills 
which have been passed by this Congress and 
which I supported. 

My vote on this legislation to a great ex- 
tent reflects the majority opinion of the 
people in our 11th District. I have sup- 
ported the President when I believed he was 
right and have not hesitated to oppose his 
proposals when I thought he was wrong. 

I am sure that the people of our district 
know of my independent voting record. But 
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my time helping lith District citizens on 
personal matters as veterans’ prob- 


ROMAN C. PUCINSE!, 
Member of Congress. 


THE ECONOMY IS BOOMING 


The State of Illinois and the 11th District 
have been sharing in the extraordinary ex- 
pansion of the U.S. economy since early 1961. 

We have experienced the full impact of 
the longest economic upswing in the history 
of our country. 

The current business upswing, already the 
longest on record for a period of peace, shows 
no signs of coming to an end. The advance 
has been so smooth that it has failed to 
develop the distortions in costs, prices, in- 
ventories, and investments that often in the 
past have brought on a recession. 

More jobs: Four million more people are 
working today than in January 1961. The 
total number at work is the highest on rec- 
ord—over 72 million. The number of long- 
term unemployed has shrunk nearly 30 per- 
cent from early 1961. 

Bigger incomes: An average factory worker 
now earns $103 a week—a new high. That 
compares with $89 in January 1961. He can 
buy 11½ percent more with his paycheck 
now. 

The $11.5 billion tax cut this year and the 
growing prosperity are boosting personal in- 
comes to new all-time peaks. The estimated 
after-tax income of Americans in the first 
half of 1964 is running at an annual rate of 
almost $30 billion above a year earlier. And 
it is running $60 billion higher than in 1961. 

Higher profits: Dividends for the coun- 
try's 20 million stockholders were 11 percent 
higher this spring compared to a year ago. 
Corporate profits after taxes are at a current 
annual rate of $31 billion—up nearly $10 
billion since 1961. 

More stable prices: The wholesale price 
level is actually slightly below its average 
for 1961. Consumer prices are edging up 
only 1.2 percent per year, compared to 1.4 
percent per year during the previous 8 
(1953-61). The U.S. record of price stability 
exceeds that of any other industrial nation. 

Economic expansion: The total output of 
goods and services (gross national product) 
this year will be about $625 billion, up $120 
billion since 1960). Allowing for price 
changes, this is almost a 20-percent increase 
in 4 years—more than 4 percent a year. The 
corresponding average annual increase in the 
previous 4 years (1956-60) was 2.4 percent per 
year. Capital investment by U.S. business 
this year will be 12 percent higher than in 
1963. Since 1960, gross farm income has 
risen by almost $4 billion. 

INCREASE IN AMERICA’S MILITARY MIGHT, 

1961-64 

"We must be strong enough to win any war, 
and we must be wise enough to prevent 
one.“ President Lyndon B. Johnson, 1964. 

Number of nuclear warheads up 150 per- 
cent, 

Total megotonage in strategic alert forces 
up 200 percent. 

Tactical nuclear force in Western Europe 
up 60 percent. 

Combat ready Army divisions up 45 per- 
cent. 

Tactical fighter squadrons up 44 percent. 

Airlift capability up 75 percent. 

Special forces trained for counterinsur- 
gency up 800 percent. 
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Modernization of fleet up 100 percent in 
funds for general ship construction and con- 
version. 

Along with increased military might, Sec- 
retary McNamara’s cost reduction program, 
with its stress on an efficient and streamlined 
Defense Department, has achieved economies 
of $2.5 billion in fiscal year 1964 and is ex- 
pected to cut costs by an estimated $4.6 
billion by fiscal year 1967. 

It is an insult to the American people to 
suggest that a nation which spends as much 
as we do on defense could be “soft on com- 
munism.” 

MAJOR LEGISLATIVE ACTION TAKEN BY THE 
88TH CONGRESS 

On these two pages you will find a brief 
88 of 1 enacted by the 88th 

ngress. pace would not permit listing 
of all the measures approved into law, but 
this will give you a fairly good cross sec- 
tion of the many subjects I must study as 
your Congressman. 

Thousands of you have written me about 
specific legislation and I have tried to in- 
clude in this list many of those measures 
about which you inquired. Should you wish 
additional information on any of these laws, 
please write to me here in Washington and 
specify the Public Law number in which you 
are interested. It will be a pleasure to send 
you additional information explaining the 
measure. 


First session 

National Defense and Internal Security 

Public Law 88-2: Extends for 4 years, to 
June 30, 1967, authority of President to draft 
1844-26-year-olds into military service. Also 
extends Doctor Draft and Dependents’ Assist- 
ance Acts, and the s of personnel 
strength limitation on Armed Forces, 

Public Law 88-28: Authorizes $15.3 billion 
for procurement, construction of planes, mis- 
siles, ships in fiscal 1964; includes $363.7 mil- 
lion additional for RS-70 manned bombers. 

Public Law 88-174: Authorizes $1.6 billion 
for construction projects at Armed Forces 
bases at home and abroad, including 10,000 
family-housing units for members of Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

Public Law 88-113: Authorizes $5.3 billion 
for National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration in fiscal 1964, for research, develop- 
ment, construction of facilities, and admin- 
istration. 

Public Law 88-27: Permits prosecution in 
U.S. district courts of offenses against this 
country committed abroad. 


International Affairs 
Public Law 88-205: Authorizes $3.59 bil- 


allies for 1964; includes $1 billion military 
aid, $925 million development loans, $225 
million grants and technical aid, and $160 
million contingency fund. 

Public Law 88-186: Authorizes $20 million 
for operations and research of Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency for 1964 and 
1965. 

Public Law 88-101: Extends Export-Import 
Bank 5 years to June 30, 1968; increases its 
lending authority from $7 to $9 billion 
and its authority for guarantees and insur- 
ance, under the export credit program, by $1 
billion to a total of $2 billion. 

Public Law 88-53: Extends for 2 years the 
reduction from 8500 to $100 the value of 
duty-free imports allowed returning Amer- 
ican tourists. 

Public Law 88-200: Increases authorization 
for U.S, Peace Corps to $102 million, number 
of volunteers to 11,300. 

Public Law 88-6: Proclaims Winston 
Churchill an honorary American citizen, 

Treaties 

Executive M: Treaty banning nuclear 
weapons tests in the atmosphere, in outer 
space, and underwater, signed at Moscow, 
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August 5, 1963, by the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. Ratified September 24, 
1963. 

Executive H: International Coffee Agree- 
ment, signed at New York, September 28, 
1962, by 58 nations, to be effective for 5 years 
after ratification, to stabilize and regulate 
prices of coffee by a world system of export 
quotas established by an International Coffee 
Organization. Ratified May 21, 1963. 

Executive N: Convention with Mexico, 
signed August 29, 1963, for solution of prob- 
lem of the Chamizal (parcel of land north 
of the Rio Grande near EI Paso). Ratified 
December 17, 1963. 

National Economy 


Public Law 88-214: Extends to June 30, 
1967, the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act; waives for 1966 requirement that 
States match Federal grants for training al- 
lowances for unemployed but requires one- 
third matching in 1966; increases authortza- 
tion for 1965 from $161 million to 8422 
million; broadens program to train unedu- 
cated and jobless youth. 

Public Law 88-157: Apportions through 
1971 funds for completion of Interstate and 
Defense Highway System; fixes January 1965 
as cost estimate deadline; raises Federal pay- 
ments for construction engineering; con- 
tinues billboard control program for 2 years. 

Public Law 88-187: Increases temporary 
limit on national debt from $309 billion to 
$315 billion through June 1964, 

Public Law 88-36: Withdraws silver ee 

of paper currency, averts shortage - 
oor for coinage by repealing tax on silver 
transfers and other obsolete sections of SIl- 
ver Purchase Act of 1934. 

Public Law 88-201: Requires that auto 
seat belts shipped in interstate commerce 
meet certain safety standards. 


Governmental Reorganization 

Public Law 88-256: Authorizes the coinage 
of a 50-cent piece bearing the likeness of the 
late President John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

Public Law 88-202: Authorizes the Com- 
mission investigating the assassination of 
President Kennedy to compel attendance of 
witnesses and production of evidence. 

Senate Resolution 78: Grants former Pres- 
idents of the United States privilege of the 
floor of the Senate and right to address that 
body. 

Social Security, Health and Welfare 


Public Law 88-129: Authorizes 3-year pro- 
gram of $175 million in matching grants to 
expand teaching and research facilities of 
medical, dental, and related-type colleges, 
and $30.7 million in student loans to increase 
health personnel. 

Public Law 88-204: Authorizes 3-year, 61.1 
billion program of loans and grants to aid 
colleges and universities in financing con- 
struction of academic and related facilities. 

Public Law 88-210; Expands vocational ed- 
ucation programs; authorizes annual in- 
creases through fiscal 1967 in scale of grants 
to States, on matching basis beginning in 
fiscal year 1965; extends National Defense 
Education and Aid to Impacted Areas Acts 
to June 30, 1965. 

Public Law 88-206: Strengthens air-pollu- 
tion control program by: encouraging State 
and local prevention and enforcement activ- 
ity, fund authorizations for 
grants-in-ald through fiscal year 1967. 

Public Law 88-156: Authorizes 5-year, $350 
million to increase ald to States for maternal 
and child health services and for crippled 
children’s programs; provides for maternity 
care and research projects to prevent mental 
retardation, 

Public Law 88-164: Authorizes 3-year, $238 
million program to aid States in providing 
mental retardation research facilities, con- 
struction of community mental health cen- 
ters and grants for training teachers of deaf. 
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Public Law 88-158: Authorizes increase of 
$50 million, from $225 to $275 million, for 
direct loans to nonprofit corporations and 
cooperatives for construction of housing for 
elderly. 

Public Law 88-54: Extends for 2 years, to 
June 30, 1965, authority of FHA to insure 
mortgages for sale and rental housing for low 
and moderate income groups, 

Public Law 88-4: Grants deserted wives 
tax relief for child-care expenses. 

Public Law 88-38: Requires equal pay for 
persons performing same work, regardless of 
sex, by amending Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Public Law 88-133: Increases contributions 
and benefits under the Rallroad Retirement 
and Unemployment Compensation Acts; 
strengthens fund's financial position. 

Public Law 88-132: Provides $1.2 billion 
increases, effective October 1, 1963, in basic 
pay and subsistence for all members of the 
Armed Forces and Reserve components, ex- 
cept personnel with less than 2 years’ service, 
and for the Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 


October 23 


Survey, and the Public Health Service: and 
readjusts retirement pay. 

Public Law 88-110: Permanently fixes 6 
years of service, including 4 months of active 
duty, for enlistees in Reserve program to ful- 
fill their military obligations, 

Public Law 88-21: Increases payments to 
parents and children of veterans who died of 
service-connected disabilities. 

Public Law 88-134: Increases paymenta to 
widows of veterans whose death was due to 
service-connected disabilities. 

Public Law 88-151: Permits Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to waive recovery on default on 
home loans in certain hardship cases. 

You hear a great deal about economy in 
Government. I am happy to report to you 
that I have supported reductions in every 
single request made by every agency in both 
the first and second sessions, I have sup- 
ported reductions in Government spending 
totaling more than $6 billion during the 88th 
Congress. 


Departmental appropriations, 88th Cong. 


Requested 


as SEF 
88235 


301, 
1, O41, 

508, 
1,582, 
359, 
208, 
355, 
5, 
on 
966, 
625, 


Detense 
Military construction 
Economic and military assistance. 


Second session 
National Defense and Internal Security 

Public Law 88-288: Authorizes $16.9 bil- 
for procurement and construction of planes, 
missiles, ships, and for research, development, 
tests, and evaluation in fiscal 1965. 

Public Law 88-332: Authorizes $2.6 billion 
for Atomic Energy Commission for fiscal 1965, 
including $771 million for reduced weapons 
program and $13.5 million for prototype re- 
actor for atomic merchant ship. 

Public Law 88-390: Authorizes $1.5 billion 
for construction projects at Armed Forces 
bases at home and abroad, including 9,800 
family housing units for members of Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

Public Law 88-290: Strenthens security 
provisions of National Security Agency, 

8. 2136: Tightens requirements under the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act. 

International Affairs 

Public Law 88-408: Approves and supports 
the determination of the President, as Com- 
mander in Chief, to repel attacks on US. 
forces and to prevent further aggression 
jeopardizing peace and security in southeast 
Asia. 


H.R. 11380: Authorizes $3.25 billion for 
economic and military assistance to our 
allles in fiscal 1965; includes $125 million 
additional for Vietnam military and economic 
uses. 

Public Law 88-285: Authorizes expansion 
of Peace Corps and $115 million for fiscal 
1965. 

Public Law 88-308: Prohibits fishing by 
foreign vessels in U.S. territorial and Con- 
tinental Shelf waters under penalty of ship 
seizure and fine or imprisonment or both, 
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loss of votes in General Assembly be invoked. 
8. 2701: Authorizes study to determine site 
for construction of a proposed sea-level canal 
between Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
National Economy 


Public Law 88-452: Creates Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity to administer job corps 
of urban and rural youth, work-training and 
work-study programs, encourage local action 
to reduce poverty; authorizes $947.6 million 
for fiscal 1965. 

Public Law 88-272: Lowers rates of per- 
sonal and corporate income taxes; makes 
numerous changes in Internal Revenue Code 
for net reductions of $11.5 billion, partially 
effective in 1964. 

Public Law 88-348: Extends for 1 year, up 
to July 1, 1965, the current schedule of excise 
taxes on cigarettes, liquor, automobiles and 
parts, telephone service, and airline tickets. 
(1 voted against this bill.) 

Public Law 88-365: Authorizes 3-year, 8375 
million program of grants and loans to help 
States and communities provide mass tran- 
sit facilities and service. 

Public Law 88-354: Establishes a National 
Commission on Food Marketing to study 
trade procedures and price relationships from 
producer to consumer; authorizes $1.5 mil- 
lion. 

Public Law 88-444: Establishes National 
Commission on Technology, Automation, and 


Economic Progress. 


1964 


Public Law 88-467: Brings trading in over- 
the-counter securities under control of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission; pro- 
vides for qualification standards and disci- 
pline over brokers, dealers, and their em- 
ployees. 

Public Law 88-580: Authorizes minting of 
"1964" coins up to July 1, 1965, if necessary, 
to relieve coin shortage. 

Public Law 88-316: Prohibits schemes in 
interstate commerce to influence by bribery 
the outcome of sporting events. 

Public Law 88-339: Extends for 2 years to 
June 30, 1966, the Renegotiation Act for re- 
covery of excess profits on defense contracts, 
including contracts with Federal Aviation 
Agency. 

Public Law 88-349: Amends Davis-Bacon 
Act to require Federal contractors to con- 
form to local area fringe benefits as well as 
prevailing wage scales. 

Governmental Reorganization 

Public Law 88-352: Provides for enforce- 
ment of voting rights; injunctions against 
discrimination im public accommodations; 
protection of rights to education; extends 
Civil Rights Commission for 4 years to Jan- 
uary 31, 1968; establishes a Community Rela- 
tions Service and a Commission on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity. 

Public Law 88-260: Renames National Cul- 
tural Center as the John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts; authorizes 
funds to match public contributions. 

Public Law 88-426: Adjusts basic pay rates 
of postal and classified employecs and certain 
Officers of all three branches of Federal Gov- 
ernment, generally effective July 1, 1964. 

Public Law 88-579: Establishes a National 
Council on the Arts in the Executive Office of 
the President. 

Social Security, Health and Welfare 

H.R. 11865: Increases monthly payments 
to 19% million old-age, survivors and disabil- 
ity beneficiaries; provides hospital and nurs- 
ing care for the aged; liberalizes eligibility 
provisions; includes self-employed phy- 
sicians; lowers optional retirement age of 
widows to 60. Increases taxes, beginning 
January 1, 1965—on a rising scale thereafter 
to 1971. (Approved by House and Senate 
but, killed in conference.) 

Public Law 88-368: Extends for 2 years, to 
June 30, 1969, Hill-Burton Act providing Fed- 
Youth Offenses Control Act; authorizes $15 
million including $5 million for special proj- 
ect in District of Columbia. 

Public Law 88-443: Extends for 5 years to 
June 30, 1969, Hill-Burton Act providing Fed- 
eral aid for construction; modernization of 
hospitals, nursing homes, and other medical 
centers; authorizes $1.3 billion, including 
funds for areawide planning of health facil- 
ities on a 50-50 matching basis. 

Public Law 88-581: Authorizes $287 mil- 
lion, 5-year program to combat shortage of 
nurses, including grants for construction and 
rebuilding of school and college facilities, 
traineeships for advanced professionals, and 
loans for students. 

Public Law 88-497: Extends for 5 years, 
with authorization of $70 million, programs 
for traineeships to increase number of pro- 
fessional public health personnel and expand 
health project grants to schools of medicine, 
dentistry, engineering, social work, and phar- 
macy. 

Public Law 88-560: Housing Act of 1964, 
authorizes $1.2 billion for urban renewal, 
loans for housing for elderly, for farm hous- 
ing. and other existing programs; extends“ 
maturity of FHA-financed home mortgages, 
and lowers downpayments; provides com- 
pensation for persons and businesses dislo- 
cated by urban renewal projects. 

Public Law 88-269: Extends Federal assist- 
ance under Library Services Act to urban 
areas; provides matching grants for construc- 
tion of library buildings; authorizes $45 mil- 
on for 1964, 
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S. 3060: Extends National Defense Educa- 
tion Act for 3 years to July.1, 1965, increases 
authorization for college student loans from 
$135 million currently to $195. million for 
fiscal 1969. 5 

H.R. 9393: Liberalizes requirements of So- 
cial Security Act relative to filing time for 
benefits under disability provisions. 

H.R. 319: Protects patrons from 
morally offensive material delivered by matl, 

H.R, 10088: Establishes Administration for 
Aging in HEW; authorizes $6.5 million in 
grants to States for 1965 to encourage pro- 
grams helpful to welfare of persons over 65. 
(In my committee.) 

Veterans and Servicemen 


Public Law 88422: Authorizes pay in- 
creases, totaling $207.5 million monthly for 
all men and officers of the Armed Forces, 
except those in service less than 2 years, 

HR. 1927: Liberalizes non-service-con- 
nected pensions for needy veterans and wid- 
ows; revises limits of permissible income 
without loss of pension. 

Public Law 88-361: Provides educational 
assistance to children of veterans with total 
and permanent service-connected disability. 

Public Law 88-450: Authorizes 5-year, 85 
million-a-year pro; of aid to States on 
matching basis for nursing-home facilities in 
State veteran homes. 

Public Law 88-355: Extends disability in- 
come provisions of national service life in- 
surance policies through age 65 under cer- 
tain conditions. . 

Public Law 88-360: Exempts from draft 
induction sole surviving son of a family 
whose father died as a result of military 
service. 

Agriculture 

Public Law 88-297: Continues present cot- 
ton price support and subsidy for exporters; 
provides new subsidy to permit domestic 
rocessors to compete with foreign manu- 
facturers. Authorizes new wheat marketing 
certificate program. 

Public Law 88-305: Requires registration 
and Department of Agriculture approval of 
pesticides before they can be sold to public. 

Public Law 88-525: Broadens and makes 
permanent stamp program for distribution 
of surplus and other foods to needy by De- 
partment of Agriculture to States requesting 
such aid. 

S. 2687: Extends for 3 years to December 
31, 1967, surplus commodity “food for peace” 
program under Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act; expands loans from 
counterpart funds to private enterprise 
abroad. 


u 


Natural Resources 

Public Law 88-578: Establishes a 10-year 
$2 billion land and water conservation fund 
to assist States in developing outdoor recre- 
ation programs. 

Public Law 88-577: Establishes a National 
Wilderness Preservation System on 35 million 
acres closed to commercial use and retained 
in their primitive state. 

H.R. 4487: Requires labeling of pesticides 
to warn against hazards to fish and wildlife; 
authorizes increased appropriation for re- 
search from $2.5 to $3.2 million for 1965, and 
$5 million annually thereafter. 

Public Law 88-523: Increases payments to 
counties in which wildlife refuges are lo- 
ca ted. 

Public Law 88-537: Provides for criminal 
punishment of violation of regulations to 
protect national forests and grasslands. 

This has been a very hardworking Con- 
gress. We have been in session almost con- 
tinuously for the past 22 months and have 
participated in strong debates on extremely 
controversial issues affecting the safety and 
security of our Nation. 

Obviously, a Member of Congress who 
takes a strong position on controversial leg- 
islation, and is willing to fight to defend his 
position, is bound to draw fire from those he 


opposes. 
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As you know, among the many projects I 
have sponsored here in Congress has been 
the establishment of a commission which 
would suggest constitutional means to deal 
effectively with the mounting flow of smut 
and pornographic literature which is flooding 
our Nation. 

It should come as no surprise, therefore, 
that a magazine which has a national repu- 
tation for being one of the worst offenders in 
publishing smut has tried to strike back by 
questioning the effectiveness of myself and 
others, including our senior Senator from Il- 
linois, Paul Dousias, who have taken a siml- 
lar forthright stand on this whole issue. 

My constituents are familiar with my efec- 
tiveness because they have read the many 
editorials in the press praising my work and 
are familiar with the many projects I have 
actually put into effect, as well as the legis- 
lation I have supported and seen enacted. 
We all know that in America men in public 
office are constant targets of special Inter- 
ests whose cause we refuse to serve. 

Following is status of the various proposals 
which I sponsored or cosponsored. 

This record of positive achievement speaks 
for itself and is the best method for measur- 
ing my effectiveness as your 

Placement. of tape recorder in of 
airplane so pilot can record at least some idea 
of what happened before a disaster—FAA 
approved plan, now being installed. 

Peace Corps enacted into law. 

Mobile trade fair ships to exhibit American 
products all over the world so that we can 
create more jobs by creating new world mar- 
kets for U.S. industry, enacted into law; first 
ship sailed October 17. 

Appropriation of funds for extension of 
southeast-northwest runway at O'Hare to 
divert jets from our area, approved by FAA, 
construction to start soon. 

Urban Mass Transportation Act to give 
Chicago aid in developing rapid transit in 
median strip of Kennedy Expressway, ap- 
proved by Congress; construction to start 
soon. 

Across-the-board tax cut to sustain pros- 
perity—enacted into law, 

Liberalize disability qualifications for so- 
cial security benefits and Increase permissible 
annual amount of supplemental earnings 
for those past 50 years of age—in committee. 

Youth opportunities program patterned 
after CCC camps of the 1930’s—enacted into 
law. 

More realistic depreciation schedules for 
American industry—approved and now in 
effect. 

Income tax exemption for tuition paid by 
parents to private schools—in committee; 
Internal Revenue also considering. 

Long-term loans for needy college stu- 
dents—approved. 

Bar discrimination in hiring practices be- 
cause of a person's age if he otherwise quali- 
fies; thousands of middle-aged people can't 
get work today for no other reason than their 
age—pending in committee. 

Income tax deduction for money spent by 
owners of private single-family dwellings 
(non-income bearing) on normal wear and 
tear repairs, or special assessments, to main- 
tain their property—Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has promised to consider this proposal 
next year. 

Establish National Scientific Research In- 
formation Center in Chicago—in committee. 

Move Patent Office to Chicago—in com- 
mittee. 

Bring electronic laboratories for manned- 
orbital space platform to Chicago—Air Force 
is considering. 

Limit terms of Supreme Court Justices to 
14 years—in Committee. 

Make bombings a Federal offense—in com- 
mittee. 

There are many more—too numerous to 
mention. 

Jet noise at O'Hare has been one of my 
biggest concerns here in Congress. 
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I have remained in constant touch with 
officials both at O Hare and the Federal Avla- 
tion Agency to reduce noise to a minimum. 

We have had some very bad perlods when 
elther the wind conditions required an un- 
usually heavy use of the east-west runway 
or when the other runways were shut down 


for repairs. 

Records, however, which are kept of the 
daily frequency of use of runways show that 
the east-west runway is used less often than 
any other runway at O'Hare. 

On those days when there may be 40 east- 

on runway 9, there are as 
many as 491 jet departures on the other 
runways. 

We can look to more lasting relief when 
extension of the parallel southeast-northwest 
runway is completed and when the industry 
scores a breakthrough in designing a quieter 
engine. 

I am sure you will be happy to know that 
engine manufacturers feel extremely confi- 
dent of such a breakthrough in the near 
future. 

Hospital coverage for our senior citizens 
under social security and an increase in 
monthly cash benefits were both killed in the 
last hours of the Congress when the House 
and Senate conferees were unable to agree 
on an acceptable plan. 

This is regrettable because the compromise 
which we were trying to get through, would 
have provided funds for social security re- 


or Blue Cross, if they so desired. 

ents of medicare have tried to create 
the impression that it would cost the average 
worker $100 a year more to provide hospital 
care under social security, This figure 18 
not true. The annual increase for hospital 


started paying this increase at age 25, would, 
by the time he reached age 65, have paid a 
total of $520 over a 40-year span to assure 

and his wife hospital care for the 
rest of their retired lives. But, it would 
also mean that those now receiving social 
security benefits would have their hospital 
needs, in the hospital of their choice and 
through their own family physician, assured 


the following citation by the Assembly of 
Captive Nations for my fight to help liberate 
the captive nations from Communist rule: 

“The Assembly of Captive European Na- 
tions award their 10th anniversary com- 
memorative medal to the Honorable Roman 
O. Puctnsxr, Member of Congress, in recog- 
nition of outstanding services for the cause 
of freedom in East-Central Europe. 


“Chairman. 


“Secretary General. 


“(Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Es- 
tonia, Hungary, Latvia; Lithuania, Poland, 
Rumania.) 

“New Yorn, September 20, 1964.“ 

May I take this opportunity to tell you 
what great pride I experience in represent- 
ing you here in Congress. 

It is a most rewarding experience in human 
values, even though I must confess I have 
never worked harder in my lite. Yet I 
wouldn't trade places with anyone, as I can 
think of no finer challenge than to serve 
in the legislative branch of a government 
run by and for the people. 

May I take this opportunity to thank the 
thousands of my constituents who, during 
the past 2 years, exercised their rights as free 
people by writing to their Congressman. 
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This indicates to me how intensely interested 
the people I represent are in their Govern- 
ment. 


Sincerely „ 
ROMAN C. Puctnsxt, 
Member of Congress, 11th District, Illinois. 


“St. Louis Celebrates”: Article in Nu- 
mismatic Scrapbook on St. Louis Bi- 
centennial National Medal Authorized 
by Public Law 88-270 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 29, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received a copy dated October 1964 
of the magazine Numismatic Scrapbook 
containing an excellent article by Thom- 
as W. Becker on the various numis- 
matic medals which have been struck 
in honor of the 200th anniversary of the 
founding of St. Louis, with particular 
emphasis on the national medal pro- 
duced at the mint at Philadelphia under 
the authority of H.R. 9076, which Presi- 
dent Johnson signed into law on Febru- 
ary 11, 1964, as Public Law 88-270. 

I had the pleasure of introducing that 
bill on November 7, 1963, after suggest- 
ing to the Honorable August A. Busch, 
Jr., president of the St. Louis Bicenten- 
nial Corp., that such a medal would be 
both an appropriate and a practical 
means for Federal participation in our 
anniversary celebration. As chairman 
of the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency which han- 
dles such legislation, I was delighted to 
be able to expedite legislation for a na- 
tional medal for St. Louis, just as I had 
previously done for legislation author- 
izing national medals commemorating 
the centennial of Nevada, the sesquicen- 
tennial of Indiana, the 250th anniversary 
of the birth of California's great pioneer 
priest, Father Junipero Serra, and simi- 
lar bills. Mr. Becker's article in Numis- 
matic Scrapbook gives a stirring word 
picture of my city's “glorious past and 
magnificent future.” With a few dele- 
tions necessary in order to comply with 
space limitations imposed by the Con- 
gress on the length of material inserted 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Reconrp, I submit the article under unan- 
imous consent as follows; 

Sr. LOUVIS CELEBRATES 
(By Thomas W. Becker) 

The name St. Louis, Mo., immediately con- 
jures up many diferent kinds of mental 
images. In the total history of the United 
States; St. Louis has always played a promi- 
nent role and managed to make itself not 
just simply known among cities but strongly 
felt as well, Whether it is aviation, west- 
ward expansion, shoes, painting, literature, 
art, or merely rolling down the river, St. 
Louis is out in front, St. Louisians are not 
boastful when they begin to count their 
many blessings or achievements but on the 
contrary they take a greater pride in knowing 
that they have contributed something perma- 
nent and lasting to this great Nation of ours. 
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The years 1964-66 have been designated as 
the official bicentennial years for St. Louis, 
a city founded 200 years ago as a rugged 
fur trading post on the western bank of the 
Mississippi River. That same fabled river 
has allowed the city to grow into a bustling, 
thriving metropolis of great contrasts and, 
perhaps to the dismay of visitors, of great 
contradictions as well. 

Here is located the first kindergarten in 
America and the oldest university west of the 
Mississippi, St. Louis University; the second 
oldest symphony orchestra in the country; 
the scene of a Louisiana Purchase celebra- 
tion in 1804 and a gigantic World's Fair and 
Exhibition in 1904. The poet T. S. Eliot 
was born here, Eugene Field made his home 
here, Ulysses S. Grant lived here for a time, 
Mark Twain (Samuel Clemens) based many 
of his Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn 
episodes with St. Louis landmarks in mind, 
Charles Lindbergh received his financial and 
inspirational backing from prominent avi- 
ation-minded St. Loulslans and eventually 
named his aircraft “The Spirit of St. Louis,” 
and so goes the list. 

Among other famous personalities whose 
lives were heavily influenced by the St. Louis 
environment are Dave Garroway, Vincent 
Price, Arthur Holly Compton (Nobel Prize 
winner in physics for nuclear research) , blues 
singer W. C. Handy, opera figure Helen Trau- 
bel, Fannie Hurst, bandleader Gordon Jen- 
kins, television announcer and narrator, 
Marvin Mueller, and baseball's gentleman of 
the diamond Stan Musial as well as George 
Sisler and Dizzy Dean. Cary Grant and 
Ginger Rogers also got their careers started 
in St. Louis musicals while St. Louis has 
been sung about in such lively tunes as The 
St. Louis Blues” and “Meet Me in St. Louis.” 

To celebrate their 200th anniversary, the 
St. Louis Bicentennial Corp. proposed that a 
medallion be struck in bronze and silver to 
carry the city’s message of an inspiring his- 
tory and a new faith in the future. Accord- 
ingly, the U.S. Congress enacted the neces- 
sary legislation stipulating that 100,000 
pleces be struck in both metals. To date 
there have actually been manufactured 15,000 
in bronze and 10,000 in silver, both types 
struck off at the U.S. Mint in Philadelphia. 

The medals are available from the St. Louis 
Bicentennial Corp., 407 North Eighth Street, 
St. Louis, Mo., at $2.50 for the bronze and $5 
for the silver, plus 25 cents handling. 

The medal's obverse carries the main theme 
of the commemoration; the huge riverfront 
arch symbolizing “St. Louis: Gateway to the 
West” with waves of water flowing beneath 
it to signify the importance and background 
of the Mississippi River. Between the tall 
arch is the inscription St. Louis Bicentennial 
1964-66. It has been the river, of course, 
which has always provided the city with 
somewhat of a romantic air. Trade and traf- 
fic on the Mississippi have always been evi- 
dent since the city’s founding, but it Is 
probably the riverboat and showboat era 
with its minstrels, gamblers and dancing 
performances which immediately come to 
mind to link St. Louis with Old Man River, 

The reverse of the medals carry the strong 
symbol of an even stronger French influence 
which has served as St. Louis’ background. 
The Fleur de Lis symbolizes Louis IX after 
whom the city derives its name, and the rose 
and crown remind residents here of the 
guiding hand and wisdom of Monsieur Pierre 
La Clede, one of the city’s founding fathers, 
This same French influence can be found 
everywhere in street names, park names, 
sculpture, pageantry and decoration, even in 
the design of the city hall which was copled 
after the city hall of Paris. Around the 
central design of the medal's reverse is the 
lettering “St. Louis, Founded, 1794.“ The 
medals are identical in design, the obverse 
having been created by Gene Kowall and 
the reverse by Ernest Kirschten, measuring 
overall about 33 millimeters in diameter. 
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The most obvious symbol, and the one 
which most quickly excites the imagina- 
tion, is the graceful arch, a truly amazing 
feat of engineering skill which has been on 
the drawing board for St. Louis since 1933. 
The arch is the inspiration and design of the 
renowned architect, the late Eero Saarinen 
and from any viewpoint must be looked upon 
not only as a city’s dream but as an archi- 
tectural delight. Despite delays, frustra- 
tions, and numerous setbacks, the building 
program is now in full swing and promises 
to offer to the people of the United States 
not only the Nation's most breathtaking 
monument but one of the finest museums in 
the country. 

After completion, the stainless steel struc- 
ture will soar 630 feet into the air and will 
be fitted with interior elevators which will 
whisk sightseers to the arch's summit for 
a panoramic view of hundreds of square 
miles of Missouri-Ilinois landscape. Like a 
huge protective half-ellipse, the arch firmly 
plants its legs deep into the riverfront soll 
and stands brooding as America's first space- 
age construction. Beneath the arch will be 
situated the Nation's Museum of Westward 
Expansion highlighted by dioramas depict- 
ing scenes from this historic movement, 
scenes similar to those carefully recorded 
in soft hues on the painted canvases of 
George Caleb Bingham. The entire project, 
named the Jefferson National Expansion Me- 
morial, includes more than just the arch, 
however. It encompasses some 40 city blocks 
of St. Louis redevelopment construction, be- 

at the river's edge and moving, logi- 
cally, westward. In addition, the area will 
be taken over by the U.S. National Park 
Service and administered as a national me- 
morial. 

On my visit to the mammoth waterfront 
project, I first talked at length with National 
Park Service Guide Noah Nelson who him- 
self was inspired by the singular uniqueness 
of the memorial construction. From him I 
learned that the present redevelopment on 
the St. Louis side of the Mississippi River 
would eventually spread with a flurry of con- 
tagion to the Illinois side, or East St. Louis 
as it is called, where the waterfront on that 
side is presently being surveyed and scouted 
with a similar effort at redevelopment in 
mind. Thus the St. Louls-East St, Louis 
waterfronts complex will eventually become 
one gigantic scenic area with new buildings, 
a new memorial bridge (now being con- 
structed), sightseeing riverboats and rall 
lines skirting the riverfront and thunder- 
ing in and out of short-length tunnels. 
When entirely finished, the Jefferson Na- 
tional Expansion Memorial will truly be one 
of the most breathtaking wonders of the 
modern age. 

To commemorate the National Expansion 
Memorial a different medal wus struck in 
both bronze and silver, designed by the 
Medallic Art Co. of New York. The obverse 
design in relief bears a buckskin-clothed 
frontiersman leaning upon his “long rife” 
with his right arm raised in the air. Around 
the design is the inscription “Jefferson Na- 
tional Expansion Memorial, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri.” The reverse side carries a view of 
the completed arch looking eastward (toward 
St. Louls). Between the legs of the arch 
is the old courthouse in the distance, now 
a finely designed museum and scene of the 
first trail of the famed Dred Scott case which 
began in St. Louis and reached its fiery con- 
clusion in the U.S. Supreme Court in 1857. 
The old St. Louis Cathedral, bullt in 1834, is 
pictured on the left of the arch while just 
below is the inscription “Gateway to the 

West.“ 

The medal is sold only at the old court- 
house by the Jefferson National Expansion 
Historical Association at $1.50 for the bronze 
and $5 for the silver. Size of the medal is 
114 inches, 
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Once again it is the Gateway Arch which 
rivets the viewer's attention to the medal. 
The arch represents a Herculean labor unlike 
any other in America, and will be the tallest 
manmade monument in the country and 
the second tallest in the world, exceeded only 
by the Eiffel Tower in Paris. In figures, the 
reality of the arch is still nearly incompre- 
hensible to those not used to large construc- 
tion projects. Perhaps a few of these fig- 
ures will provide an illuminating insight, 

Legs: Planted 630 feet apart, each leg is 
a double steel-walled equilateral triangle with 
each side measuring 54 feet at the base and 
tapering to 17 feet at the top. Legs are 
sunk 60 feet below the ground. 

Exterior: Stainless steel plates, riveted and 
welded, will total 900 tons for the exterior 
surface. The inside walls are composed of 
about 2,200 tons of carbon steel plates. 

Interior: The interior will contain 1,076 
steps from the visitor center below the 
ground to the 372-foot level. In addition, 
service will be provided by an elevator as 
well as a unique 40-passenger train to the 
observation platform at the top of the arch. 

Concrete; The legs of the arch will be re- 
informed by prestressed steel bars embedded 
in concrete up to the 300-foot level. 

Stability: The arch is an inverted catenary 
arch (similar to the curve a chain assumes 
when suspended between two posts), will be 
able to withstand a wind velocity of 150 miles 
per hour with a sway of only 18 inches, A 
deviation of only one sixty-fourth of an inch 
is permitted between the bases and thus sur- 
veying must be done at night when the tem- 
perature is equal on all sides of the legs. 

Completion: The last section to be put in 
place will be the “keystone” section, slipped 
into its location by an 80-ton scissors jack to 
spread the tops of the legs apart. Expected 
completion date is in early 1965. Cost of the 
arch—$12 million. 

I talked for a moment also with David D. 
Thompson, Jr., chief research historian for 
the Memorial, who took time out from a busy 
schedule to help sppply some of the back- 
ground material about the plan of the under- 
ground museum beneath the arch. To be 
called the Museum of Westward Expansion 
the facility will contain 12 galleries with 
more than 200 displays which unfold before 
the visitor’s eyes the entire dramatic story 
of America’s conquering of the West. The 
museum, like the arch, is expected to be com- 
pleted in 1965 but many of the exhibits can 
already be seen on display in their temporary 
housing in the old courthouse which will 
eventually become the Memorial's adminis- 
trative headquarters. 

Beneath a magnificently decorated ro- 
tunda exhibits on three floors include fac- 
simile copies of the Dred Scott case, historic 
objects reminscent of the days when cou- 
rageous pioneers battled embittered Indians, 
life-like dioramas featuring many aspects of 
Tilinois-Missouri history, and even examples 
of decorative grill and ironwork used in the 
design of early St. Louis homes. Directly 
underneath the rotunda and off to the side 
is a large scale model of the entire St. Louis 
waterfront Memorial as it will look when it 
is completed. 

Residents and businessmen of St. Louis 
have taken heart from the whole memorial. 
St. Louis is everywhere receiving a “face- 
lifting” not just with newer buildings but 
with buildings that are beginning to receive 
international acclaim because of their grace- 
ful design and construction. Many of the 
buildings are unique and feature such ultra- 
modern concepts as cantilevered balconies, 
scalloped-round roofs, all-glass exteriors and 
side-balanced floors. The designs are both 
functionally comfortable and architecturally 
pleasing and modern is the only term that 
can possibly describe them. But the new 
construction is designed around people and 
their needs and habits, giving birth to build- 
ings which blend and share the quiet and 
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contemplative interior with the robust and 
cheerful sunlit or starry exterior. The entire 
theme is being carried across the length and 
breadth of St. Louis in a drastic attempt to 
modernize and revitalize the great expanse of 
St. Louis: City of the Future. 

. * 


On July 6, 1964, McDonnell Aircraft cele- 
brated its 25th anniversary; and again St. 
Louis witnessed the creation of a medal. The 
obverse depicts a Mercury spacecraft encir- 
cling the globe while above and below the 
lettering proclaims “McDonnell 25 Years.” 
The reverse simply bears a pair of dates 1939- 
64. Some 70,000 copies of the bronze me- 
dalllon were issued, measuring 32 millimeters. 

. . . . . 

Yes, St. Louis is celebrating; celebrating a 
glorious past and a magnificent future among 
the cities of the United States. From all 
appearances one must agree that it has taken 
its rightful place as a leading city. Linked 
with the Spanish, founded by the French, 
fought over by the Union and Confederacy, 
St. Louis has had a lively history with all the 
disasters, triumphs, excitement, and charm 
that should normally be allowed to crown 
one city’s existence. These three medals, per- 
haps, are only three of a long line of me- 
dallions to come, for the future of this city 
is clearly written not only in its concrete 
temples and ribbons of expressway but in the 
hearts and minds of people .who call it 
“home.” There is still a spirit of St. Louis, 
and like the airplane that bore that name it 
flies toward a newer horizon with sustained 
certainty. 


“Ham” Radio Operators in Boston Area 
Perform Public Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, there are 
a great many citizens of this country who 
are devoting their time and energy, on 
a volunteer basis, to one kind of humani- 
tarian service or another. Not the least 
of this group are the “ham” radio opera- 
tors, many of whom have worked out 
highly useful ways of combining their 
hobby with very significant public serv- 
ice. James M. Jacobs, of Chestnut Hill, 
who is the president of a well-known 
habadashery in Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge, has taken the lead in this kind of 
effort in the Boston area and has been 
widely commended for his efforts. Re- 
cently, for example, the Naval Communi- 
cations Bulletin, published by the Navy 
Department, called special attention to 
his contribution in creating, drilling, and 
supervising a net of 30 amateur stations 
in the Boston area. This group, which 
has helped out in a number of emer- 
gencies, was especially effective during 
the Alaskan earthquake, relaying more 
than 500 messages to people in the devas- 
tated area and working with the Red 
Cross. 

Over and above the establishment of 
this net, Mr. Jacobs has performed a 
number. of lifesaving enterprises for 
people in foreign lands. In May of this 
year, for example, he responded to a re- 
quest from a hospital in Lima, Peru, for 
a special valve needed for a delicate 
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heart operation. Obtaining the valve 
from a Boston hospital, he got it on a 
plane so it reached Lima within 48 hours 
of the first request. The same night he 
was asked by a fellow ham“ operator 
in Venezuela to get another valve for an 
operation on an infant in Caracas; again 
he made the necessary arrangements 
and the instrument was soon on its way. 
In March, he kept Boston surgeons in 
touch with the progress of a patient of 
theirs who was recovering from a hand- 
graft operation in Peru; 3 months ago 
he made it possible for an Ecuadorian 
girl to come to a Boston hospital for a 
stomach operation; and last November 
he made similar arrangements for the 
11-month-old son of Israel's Ambassa- 
dor to Ecuador. Jim Jacobs’ name is 
now so well known in Latin America 
that he is constantly responding to re- 
quests of this kind. In his own way, he 
is making a truly important contribu- 
tion to international understanding in 
general and the Alliance for Progress in 
particular. 

There follows numerous articles per- 
taining to “ham” operators: 

Tue NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 

INSURANCE CO., OF MILWAUKEE, 
Boston, Mass., August 14, 1964. 
Attention: Communications Department. 
AMERICAN RADIO RELAY LEAGUE, 
Newington, Conn. 

GENTLEMEN: I am writing this letter to ap- 
praise you of the tremendous activity in the 
Boston area of a group of approximately 30 
amateurs who have done a fantastic job of 
public service. 

These amateurs, all members of Navy Mars 
4E4Y Net, have been in constant practice 
drills for the better part of a year, operating 
on single sideband on 14,385 kilocycles. 
RECRUITED AND ORGANIZED BY JAMES M. JACOBS 

This group capably and intelligently di- 
rected and controlled by Jim Jacobs KIGHT, 
Net Control, was ready when the Alaskan 
emergency arose and in addition to the tre- 
mendous publicity given to this group in 
the greater Boston newspapers you can see 
from the enclosed Naval Communications 
Bulletin what was accomplished to a rea- 
sonable extent. 

It is my pleasure to belong to this mature, 
adult group who have formed this worldwide 
communication system stressing immediate 
delivery of any important or emergency traf- 
fic anywhere in the United States by use 
of “ham” radio, WATS, and teletype, both 
of which latter services have been made 
available to this group through the efforts 
of Mr. Jacobs, our Net Control. 

I cannot help but take a tremendous 
amount of pride in the activity and accom- 
plishment of this group before, during and 
after the emergency and the reaction of the 
public and the press in this case was fan- 
tastic. 

I feel that matters so important to ama- 
teur radio such as this should be called to 
your attention as the members of this group, 
among them business leaders, a Navy cap- 
tain, an Army colonel and many other civic 
leaders are all loyal members of the ARRL. 

Best wishes for continued success. 

SOLOMON SMITH, 
Amateur Radio WIHNN. 


[From the Boston Record American, Friday, 
May 15, 1964] 
MASSACHUSETTS “Ham” Atos Mercy PLEA FROM 
Sours AMERICA 


(By Jack Cadigan) 


A Chestnut Hill “ham” radio operator took 
active part in life and death mercy pleas 
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from Peru and Venezuela yesterday. He 
handled radio calls that could save the lives 
of a physician and infant. 

James M. Jacobs, of 15 Rangeley Road, 
whose 2,000-watt rig has been used in many 
disasters, such as the Alaskan earthquake, 
was on the air telling the mother of Lorena 
Ortega, 9, of Guayaquil, Ecuador, that her 
daughter was in good condition at Children’s 
Medical Center, when he intercepted a call 
from Lima, Peru. 

VALVE NEEDED 


He was informed that a plastic shunt valve 
required for brain surgery was needed im- 
mediately for a delicate brain operation on 
Dr. Cesar Remon, 37, who once trained at 
Boston City Hospital. 

Within 90 minutes after the plea for aid 
was received Jacobs had the tiny instrument 
on the first leg of a Journey to South Amer- 
ica. He contacted Miss Alice Gillis, secretary 
to Dr. John Sheehan, at City Hospital. A 
Dorchester firm was called and the rarely 
used Instrument was en route to New York 
by plane. 

There, it was taken by a woman by alir- 
craft to Peru. Jacobs did not envision being 
involved in a similar plea later in the night. 

GETS SECOND CALL 

He was about ready to “knock off" for the 
night when an excited ham“ called him 
from Venezuela. An infant child required 
a brain operation similar to that of Dr. Re- 
mon at Hospital Universitadio, Caracas, 

The radio caller said efforts were being 
made to reach the Venezuela Ambassador 
in Washington, D.C., and have him contact 
the Navy Hospital, at Bethesda, Md., or 
Georgetown University Hospital. They 
wanted the vital valve to be flown to the 
Caracas hospital as soon as possible today. 

Jacobs assured the “ham” operator he 
would contact the surgical suppliers in Dor- 
chester first thing this morning and make 
every effort to get the infant’s brain opera- 
tlon instrument to New York in time to be 
fown via KLM Airlines to Caracas. 


INSTITUTO PERUANO 
DE FOMENTO EDUCATIVO, 
Lima, PERU, 
Lima, May 18, 1964. 
Mr, JAMES M. JACOBS, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Dear Mx. Jacoss: I do not think that the 
words “thank you“ can express the grateful- 
ness in me, nor my poor knowledge of your 
language permits me to tell you the exact 
measure of my recognition for your invalu- 
able and uninterested help in the obtain- 
ment of the ventriculo-atrial shunt for hy- 
drocephalus treatment that is needed for a 
most urgent operation on my husband, Dr. 
César Remón, since we could not find in Lima 
that sort of valve that will enable the sur- 
geons to decompress the brain through the 
heart. 

This order was quite difficult to obtain for 
two circumstances: first the Banks employees 
strike which left us without dollar checks 
and the second the slowness of our mail offices 
which left us with the doubt of an immediate 
attention to this special case. Therefore, it 
was through your inconditional help by radio 
that the shunt arrived in Lima within 48 
hours of the initial contact. Now ev 
is in the hands of God and the doctors are 
most hopeful. 

Thanks, Mr. Jacobs. I will let you know 
the final result of everything. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sara DE REMON, 


[From the Naval Communications Bulletin] 

Thirty amateur stations in the Boston area, 
coordinated by NOAAJ/EK1IGHT, worked di- 
rectly with the Red Cross In processing re- 
quests for information. More than 500 
messages were exchanged with Alaskan 
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homes and the replies telephoned to anxious 
relatives of earth area residents. 

Jim Jacobs, NOAAJ/K1GHT, and his 
daughter, Carole, as ardent an amateur radio 
enthusiast as her father, worked together 
while relaying messages from Alaska to the 
Boston Net. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Record American, 
Wednesday, Apr. 8, 1964] 


In THE Maripac—Gives Rapro “HAM” a HAND 


Boston.—The next time laurels are given 
for public service, America’s ham“ radio 
operators deserve a nod. Until then, I want 
to take this opportunity to express my fam- 
ily's and my appreciation to Jim Jacobs and 
members of his ham“ radio network for 
their aid during the recent Alaska earthquake 
tragedy. 

Some people may feel that “ham” operators 
are overgrown kids playing with radios, Let 
me be the loudest, as I am certainly not the 
first, to deny this false notion. 

Our home ts in Anchorage. When the 
earthquake struck, all normal communica- 
tions were either knocked out or unavailable. 
Like many others, we were beside ourselves 
with concern for the welfare of our family 
and friends, 

Jacobs and his radio network were active 
only hours after the tragedy and they worked 
tirelessly for days to get word to us and 
others from Alaska. When all other means 
failed, they came through with the welcome 
news that our family was well. They noti- 
fied others all across the country. How much 
did this cost? To the recipients it was free. 

A communications network as far-reach- 
ing and efficient as this is certainly no toy— 
it’s a valuable asset to the Nation. Its oper- 
ators have shown again that ham“ is 
synonymous with public service. 

Brian J. BRANDIN. 
“Ham” RADIO OPERATOR CONTACTS ALASKA— 
Scores or Boston RESIDENTS Awarr Worp 
OF RELATIVES 
(By Al Salie and Bill Duncliffe) 

A “ham” radio operator in Chestnut Hill 
made contact Saturday with the ravaged city 
of Seward, Alaska, and was told that the 
entire community, torn asunder by the earth- 
quake, was being devoured by flames. 

James M. Jacobs, of 15 Rangéley Road, 
whose 2,000-watt rig has been used for mes- 
Sages in other disasters and personal crises, 
raised Seward on his transmitter and was 
given this brief but awesome picture of the 
ruin that was caused by the quake: 

“Seward is completely in flames,” he was 
told. “We've lost all water supply; the tem- 
perature is five below; everything is in com- 
plete chaos. All commercial communications 
were out at lam.“ F 

KEEPS ON TRYING 


Jacobs said he hoped to be able to make 
contact with Seward again later and, if he 
does, he will try to put one woman’s heart at 
ease. 

Jacobs, who operates a clothing firm in 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, sald he was 
called by a Beacon Hill resident and asked 
if he could get any information on a Herbert 
Stetson. 

Stetson, according to the caller, Edward B. 
Baker, of 21 Brimmer Street, is the port agent 
in Seward for the Alaskan Steamship Line, 
and also owns his own fleet of tugs and 
barges. 

Stetson's wife, Patricia, a native of New 
Bedford, came to Boston for a visit, and 
hoped to rejoin her husband and their four 
children, Christopher, 13, Joshua, 9, Jona- 
than, 6, and Robian, 4, soon. 

Mrs. Stetson said her husband formerly 
lived in Cuttyhunk and Fairhaven, and her 
worries were eased somewhat when she heard 
a report that all residents had been evacu- 
ated from Seward. 
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ALL CALLS DELAYED 


Saturday local telephone operators had to 
advise all those calling Alaska that all calls 
were delayed and “you have to go on a stand- 
by basis.” 

The Boston Red Cross advised all caliers 
that there was no service it could render at 
the moment, and suggested those with rela- 
tives in Alaska listen to radio reports or try 
to make contact directly with the 49th State. 

“If they are not able to get through, they 
should call us, and we will see what we can 
do,” a Red Cross spokesman said. 

Scores of Greater Boston residents have 
relatives in Alaska, many in thé stricken city 
of Anchorage. 

John Castaldo of 182 Proctor Avenue, Re- 
vere, is seeking to learn the fate of his 
daughter, Mrs. Geraldine Morrow, 35, who 
Uves in Anchorage with her husband, Philip, 
and their two children. 

Mrs. Morrow, who was graduated with 
high honors from Tufts, is a dental surgeon, 
employed by the Government and 
to the Alaska Native Hospital in Anchorage. 
Her husband is a Government geologist. 

They have lived there 4 years and own 
their own home on Sunrise Drive. Castaldo, 
a retired machinist for the New Haven Rail- 
road, has been planning to visit them this 
summer. She was last in Revere 3 years ago 
for a brief visit. 

AWAITS WORD 


Mrs, Marie LaVaolo, of Grove Street, Chel- 
sea, awaited word from Mr. and Mrs. Eldridge 
Klein and their three children, living in An- 
chorage. Mrs, Klein Is Mrs. LaVaolo’s sister, 
and the Kleins formerly lived in Chelsea. 

Also in Anchorage were: 8. Sgt. George 
Dunnells, Jr., his wife, Ruth, 31, and their 
two children, David, 9 and Karen, 7. Dun- 
nells is the son of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Dunnells, of 5A Burlingston Street, Woburn. 

Airman 2c William McNeill, 20, of Somer- 
ville who, like Dunnells, is stationed at 
Elmendorf Air Force Base in Anchorage. He 
is the son of Somerville city employee Dan- 
iel and Ann McNeill, and has a brother, 
Daniel, Jr. 

Joan Kemmett, 30, daughter of Mrs. Mil- 
dred Farase, of 220 South Street, Jamaica 
Plain, a supervisor in the First National 
Bank of Alaska. 

Joseph D. Kane, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph D. Kane of 1019 Waverly Street, 
Framingham, an Air France employee in 
Anchorage, 

James Smith, son of Mrs. Americo Bonito 
of 96 Grant Street, Framingham, an FAA 
employee in Anchorage. He and his wife, 
Peggy, live in Sempard, just outside Anchor- 
age. 

WAYLAND FAMILY 

Air Force Capt. Richard W. Taylor, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Norman Taylor of Concord 
Road, Wayland, who has his wife and their 
two children with him in Anchorage. 

Mrs, Usto Shulz and Mrs. Hazel Fisher, 
who are sisters of Wendell Bennett, head of 
the Natick High School Science Department. 
Mrs. Shulz lives in Anchorage and Mrs. 
Fisher was visiting her, 

Lt. Col. James Hurd, Jr., 44, son of Mr. 
and Mrs, James Hurd, of 19 Thompson Cir- 
cle, Lynn. Colonel Hurd was able to phone 
his parents shortly after 8 a.m. Saturday and 
told them the vibrations in Anchorage were 
fantastic, but said there was no immediate 
damage in his area. 

Colonel Hurd, whose wife, Vicky, and 10- 
year-old daughter, Mimi, are with him, is 
stationed at Fort Richardson, near Anchor- 
age. 

Also at Fort Richardson is Lowell Detxer 
MacNutt, 2d, son of Mr. and Mrs. Stearns 
MacNutt of Ashland. MacNutt, his family 
Said, is scheduled to be married June 27 in 
Eagle River, Alaska, 

Mrs, Ruby (Robbin) Meggargel, daughter 
of Frank Robbins of Shawmut Terrace, 
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Framingham, is a librarian at Elmendorf 
AFB. She and her husband, Joseph, who 
have been in Alaska for the past 10 years, 
recently moved to Anchorage from Kineo. 

Dr. Roland Lombard, Wayland veteri- 
narian who won the North American dogsled 
racing championship at Fairbanks last week, 
is also in Alaska. His family said he was 
scheduled to enter another race in Tok, 
Alaska, this weekend. 

[From the Boston (Mass.) Record-American, 
June 25, 1964 
BaBoon's Kipner Woman's Last HOPE 
(By Mary X. Sullivan) 

A long-distance radio relay linking Ecua- 
dor, Chestnut Hill and San Antonio, Tex., 
gave one last chance for life Wednesday to 
a women who is otherwise doomed to die in 
the ancient South American city of Guaya- 

uil 
i DISEASED KIDNEY 

Because of the ham hookup maintained 
by James Jacobs of 15 Rangeley Road, Chest- 
nut Hill, a baboon will be sent immediately 
from San Antonio to Ecuador, where one of 
its kidneys will be removed and trans- 
planted in the body of the dying woman. 

Her name was withheld, but the facts of 
her case were made clear by Dr. Roberto Gil- 
bert of Guayaquil in a radio message to 
Jacobs, She has only one kidney—and that 
is so diseased that she faces death. No hu- 
man kidney is available for a transplant, and 
the history of such cases is that the trans- 
plants do not take anyway. 

So Dr, Gilbert of the Clinica Guayaquil 
asked Jacobs, in desperation, to see if he 
could find a baboon which could be made 
available for the transplant. 

Dr. Gilbert is the same surgeon who, last 
February, attempted to graft a hand to the 
body of Julio Lena, an Ecuadorian sallor who 
had lost his in a grenade explosion. 


REJECTED HAND 


After a series of radio messages in which 
Jacobs acted as the link between Ecuador 
and specialists in Boston, Lena was flown 
here and admitted to Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital. There, after it was determined 
that Lena's body was rejecting the trans- 
planted hand, it had to be removed. 

When Jacobs received this latest call for 
help, which Dr. Gilbert said “was @ matter 
of saving a life,“ he contacted Sam Rogers 
of the public relations staff of Peter Bent 
Brigham. 

They located a baboon at the Southwest 
Foundation for Research in Education at 
San Antonio, and Dr. Harold Vagtborg, the 
administrative director there, said he would 
send the animal to Ecuador on the first avail- 
able plane. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe, Nov. 1, 
1964] 
Ham Operator Hetps BRING ILL BABY To HUB 
(By Gloria Negri) 

Jim Jacobs, a ham operator from Chest- 
nut Hill, surveyed the bundle of blue at 
Logan Airport Thursday and decided those 
6 a.m, risings during the last 5 days were 
worth it. 

Under the fuzzy blue jacket and blue leg- 
gings were flaxen-haired Gadi Karni, 11- 
month-old son of Israel's Ambassador to 
Ecuador, Menuchin Karni, and Nechama 
Karni, his Argentine-born wife. 

Gadi came here with his mother, flying 
first from Quito, Ecuador, then to Bogota, 
Columbia, and New York, to be treated for 
and undisclosed ailment at Children’s Hos- 

ital. 

All the arrangements for Gadi's and his 
mother’s coming to this country and for their 
stay at the hospital were made via Jacob's 
ham radio station KIGHT. * 

Jacob is a household word in Embassy 

circles south of the border, He communi- 
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cates every morning with Earl Lubensky, first 
secretary in the Ecuadorian Embassy, who 
is also a ham operator. 

Lubinsky and Jacobs teamed up for another 
errand of mercy recently. When little Maria 
Elena Jijon of Ecuador, in Boston for an 
operation, lost both her parents in the fire at 
the Sherry-Biltmore Hotel last March, it 
was Jacobs who contacted Marla's relatives 
in Ecuador by radio. 

Gadi, besides his golden hair, has large 
blue eyes and round pink cheeks. His pretty 
young mother laughed and said it is true, 
Gadi looks neither Argentinian, nor Israeli, 

The Karnis have two other children—a 16- 

year-old high school boy and a 12-year-old 
son. 
At the airport to meet the Karnis, along 
with Jacobs, were Dr. Felix Santos, Ecuador- 
ian consul in Boston, and his wife, Mithilde. 
It was at their home, little Maria stayed after 
the tragic death of her parents. 

Through Jacobs, arrangements have been 
made to accommodate Mrs. Karni at Chil- 
phd 2 to be near her child. 

. Karni was happy to hear from 
that he had talked to her husband Thursday 
and that she would be able to talk to him 
via radio today, 

When Jacobs isn’t at his ham radio at 
his home at 15 Rangeley Road, Chestnut Hill, 
he can be found at his haberdashery shop 
in Harvard Square. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe, May 7, 
1964] 


ILL ECUADOR CHILD HERE 


A 9-year-old Ecuadorian girl today com- 
pleted the long trip from South America to 
Children’s Medical Center for treatment of 
an intestinal obstruction. 

Lorena Ortega, 9, was placed in an ambu- 
lance at Logan Airport at 2:15 a.m. 

The little girl was accompanied by Dr. 
Roberto Gilbert, who operates a clinic in 
Ecuador. 

Arrangements for the mercy trip were made 
by James M. Jacobs, of Rangeley Road, Chest- 
nut Hill, a “ham” radio operator, 

Dr. Gilbert is the surgeon who transplanted 
a hand on Julio Luna, of Guayaquil, 
who was later brought to Boston. 

Luna, who later lost the hand, is at Peter 
Bent Brigham for fitting of a prosthetic 
device. 

Dr. Gilbert has been keeping in touch with 
Luna's condition through the aid of “ham” 
operator Jacobs. 

He planned the trip to visit his older 
patient today and brought the little girl 


along for admittance to the hospital. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Record American, 
Mar. 31, 1964] 
“Hams” RELAY LOCAL CALLS TO Quake Sire 

A 30-unit network of Greater Boston 
ham“ radio stations continued Monday to 
service requests from anxious residents in 
the area seeking word of relatives in earth- 
quake-stricken Alaska. 

James Jacobs, of Chestnut Hill, director 
of the Navy MARS (Military Affiliate Radio 
System) accepted telephone calls of inquiry 
to be sent via the radio network for the third 
successive day. 

Anyone seeking to have a message trans- 
mitted was asked to call his home, Regent 
4-3232, until 10 p.m. or his place of business, 
University 4-6650, until 6 p.m. 

The messages are being relayed to Alaska 
from Jacobs’ own station or one of the other 
amateur setups. 

The MARS operation is being conducted 
in conjunction with Red Cross efforts to 
contact persons in the disaster area. 

Jacobs said some 300 calls were handled 
by the system on Sunday. 

His wife, Muriel, and daughter, Carole, are 
assisting him in handling telephone calls. 
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Jacobs said replies would be forwarded as 
soon as possible. He added there was no 
charge for the service being rendered by the 
volunteer group which has trained for over 
a year for just such an emergency. 


{From the Boston (Mass.) Record American, 
Mar. 6, 1964] 


‘TRANSPLANT SAILOR FLOWN Here To Save His 
ARM 


A South American sailor, whose body 18 
fighting to accept the graft of a dead man's 
hand and forearm, was en route to Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital Thursday, praying that 
the transplant pioneers here can see the his- 
toric surgery through to success. 

Julio Luna, accompanied by two surgeons 
and a male nurse, was put aboard a plane at 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, after 13 surgeons exam- 
ined him and found gangrene in his new 
hand. 

They fear it may have to be amputated, but 
the hope is that Brigham surgeons, skilled 
in transplants, may be able to save it. 

The 28-year-old sailor lost his hand and 
forearm February 13 when a grenade ex- 
ploded. Dr. Roberto Gilbert and a team of 
surgeons replaced them with the hand and 
forearm of a laborer who had just died of 
stomach ulcers. 

About 2 weeks ago, Boston Drs. Robert M. 
Goldwyn and Richard W. Wilson went to 
Ecuador and consulted with Dr. Gilbert. 
The decision was to bring the sailor to Brig- 
ham to continue his recovery. 

Since returning home, the Boston doctors 
have followed Luna’s progress through the 
efforts of a ham radio operator, James M. 
Jacobs, of 15 Rangeley Road, Chestnut Hill. 


[Prom the Boston (Mass.) Sunday Herald, 
May 3, 1964] 
TALK Via RADIO CHEERING TO JULIO 
(By Martin Bander) 


Jullo Luna, first human to receive a hand 
transplant from a dead man, is feeling much 
better today. 

BODY REJECTED IT 

The spirits of the 28-year-old Ecuadoran 
sailor had been low after his return April 
20 to Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. Luna 
is at the hospital for eventual fitting of an 
artificial hand. 

The grafted right hand had to be removed 
March 7 at the hospital after his body's 


A hospital official described the problem 
Thursday to James Jacobs of 15 Rangeley 
Road, Chestnut Hill, an amateur radio 


operator. 

Jacobs is arranging for Luna to talk to his 
family in Ecuador. But the family of the 
bachelor lives in a remote area of that coun- 
try. Establishing contact might take a 
while. 

Yesterday, however, Jacobs surprised 
Luna. Through Jacobs’ ham radio hookup 
Luna was able to speak on a hospital tele- 
phone to a family friend in Santo Domingo, 
Dominican Republic. 

The Reverend Howard Shoemake, a mis- 
slonary now in Santo Domingo, knew the 
Luna family when the minister was stationed 
in Ecuador. 

“Mr. Luna's face lit up when I told him 
who was calling,” Miss Blanca Montafia, R.N. 


SECOND LINK 

Besides knowing the Luna family, Shoe- 
make has another link with Luna. Dr. Ro- 
berto Gilbert, who performed the original 
transplant operation in Ecuador, once treat- 
ed the misslonary's son after a critical Hl- 

Luna has returned to the Boston hospital 
after a 2-week rest in Washington. He is 
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undergoing further treatment to assist with 
the healing process on the remaining por- 
tion of his forearm. 

Once nature has atrophied the muscles on 
the arm, doctors plan to ft him with an 
artificial hand and teach him how to use 
it, George Swartz, a Boston businessman, 
and Howard Fitzpatrick, sheriff of Middlesex 
County, are heading a drive to raise funds 
to pay Luna’s medical bills. 

On February 13 a hand grenade explosion 
cost Luna his right hand just above the 
wrist. Dr. Gilbert headed a team of 35 medi- 
cal people that worked through the night 
transplanting to Luna the hand of a man 
who had just died. 

The fact that the transplant lasted more 
than 3 weeks before the body rejected it is 
considered a tribute to Dr. Gilbert's skill. 


Barry A HAM OPERATOR HIMSELF 


President Johnson isn’t forfeiting the vote 
of any group, not even the 300,000 amateur 
radio hobbyists, Barry GOLDWATER, a “ham” 
operator himself, has delighted his fellow 
amateurs by saying he planned to talk to 
them from the White House. But watch for 
a postage stamp to be issued by the Johnson 
administration commemorating the 50th an- 
niversary of the American Radio Relay 
League, the first such official recognition the 
“hams” have ever received. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Trader, Mar. 30, 
1964] 
Hams BUILD NETWORK TO ALASKA 

(By Dave Beaton and George Forsythe) 

Scores of worried New Englanders today 
took advantage of a quickly organized ham 
radio network to contact loved ones in earth- 
quake-ravaged Alaska. 

Thirty Greater Boston amateur radio oper- 
ators, headed by Harvard Square business- 
man James Jacobs, pooled their facilities with 
the American Red Cross over the weekend to 
establish communications with Alaska. 

Since Saturday, the operators, members 
of a military afillate radio system (MARS) 
have handied nearly 500 m between 
continental United States and 

“We are in touch with ham radio operators 
in Alaska who are able to operate,” Jacobs 
said. “The Red Cross people are trying to 
bring the messages we send to the people 
involved, and to give us a return message. 

“This is the first time we've worked in 
conjunction with the Red Cross on an opera- 
tion like this, but it’s been very successful, 
and we plan to continue to do this,” Jacobs 
sald. 

“This is strictly a voluntary effort on our 
part,“ Jacobs said. “We realize that regular 
communications are terribly disrupted, and 
in many cases this is the only way people 
can find out about relatives and loved ones.” 

Jacobs said that persons who have been 
unable to learn the fate of relatives and 
friends in Alaska can contact him at his 
Cambridge store, UN 4-6650, or his Chestnut 
Hill home, RE 4-3232. 

Jacobs said the work of the hams’ network, 
4E4Y, is being reviewed by the Pentagon, 
with hope of utilizing its services in other 
civilian disasters. 

He said the group’s “disaster plan” has 
been practiced at weekly drills for some 
time. “We were ready to go to work within 
5 minutes after the disaster struck in 
Alaska,” he said. 

The ham operators include doctors, engi- 
neers, and professional men. 

“We will continue to pass messages as 
long as it is necessary,” he said. “We feel our 
system has closed several gaps that used to 
exist in the past. It takes time, but even- 
tually the messages will get through.” 

He also said persons are on duty at the 
Boston office of the American Red Cross, 
CO 2-1234, to take messages. 
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NEW ENGLANDERS AWAITING WORD 


Among the New Englanders awaiting word 
from Alaska is Mrs. Alice Higgins, 32 Pilsudski 
Way, South Boston, 

Her sister, Miss Joan Kemmett, formerly 
of Jamaica Plain, and now living in Anchor- 
age, has not been heard from since the 
devastating earthquake struck. 

“Joan lives alone,” Mrs. Higgins said, “and 
I'm really worried. She just moved into a 
new apartment 3 weeks ago, and I don't think 
she knew too many people in the section of 
town where she lived. 

"Iye been trying to call since Saturday. 
I finally got through to Anchorage last night, 
but Joan’s telephone was out of order. 

“Joan went to Alaska 3 years ago for a 
vacation,” Mrs. Higgins said, “and she liked 
it so much she decided to stay there. She's 
a supervisor in the First National Bank in 
Anchorage, I heard somewhere where the 
bank was destroyed, but the quake struck 
after working hours, so there was no one in 
the bank. 

“I hope someone will be able to make con- 
tact with her,” Mrs. Higgins said, 


WOBURN MOTHER ALSO HOPING 


A Woburn mother is another of those wait- 
ing and hoping. 

It's a nightmare waiting,” said Mrs. Leo 
Facchini, of 17 Robinson Road, Woburn. 

Her son, Seaman 20 Leo Facchini, Jr., 18, 
is stationed in Kodiak, Alaska. She has not 
heard from him and is “sick with worry.“ 

He was supposed to call home on Saturday 
* + * “the holiday“ call he always would 
make when away from home. He was sched- 
uled for duty on Easter Sunday and would 
have been unable to make the call. 

“When we heard of the earthquake, we 
called the Red Cross several times and then 
we called Mr. Jacobs in Cambridge, but we've 
heard nothing yet,” she said. 

JOINED NAVY LAST JUNE 


Leo joined the Navy last June and fin- 
ished his boot camp training in Great Lakes, 
III., before being shipped to Kodiak on Labor 
Day. He has two sisters, Gloria, 21, and 
Linda, 17. 

“I realize that if any service personnel 
were injured, we'd probably hear from them, 
but you can’t help worrying. If we could 
only hear directly from him.” 

A Brookline woman is anxiously awaiting 
word from her daughter, wife of a Russian 
Orthodox missionary priest in Kodiak. 

Mrs. Joseph Houri, 138 Longwood Avenue, 
Brookline, said she has been unsuccessful in 
making telephone contact with her daughter, 
Yvette Targonsky. 

Mrs. Targonsky's husband, Rev. Marcius 
Targonsky, is in charge of eight parishes in 
Alaska, 


“I'm hopeful the radio operators will be 
able to tell me something,” Mrs. Hour! said. 
“The church that Father Targonsky had in 
Kodiak was a very old building, and I'm 
afraid something might have happened to 
it." 

Reverend Targonsky and his wife visited 
the Boston area last Sunday during a respite 
from his missionary work. 

EX-STONEHAM MAN, WIFE SOUGHT 

Bay H. Clark, 36, and his Cuban-born wife, 
Lucia, have not been heard from as yet, 
either. 

An attorney in downtown Anchorage and a 
graduate of Boston University Law School, 
he is the son of Bay W. Clark, of South 
Street, Stoneham. 

His brother and sister-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Clark, also live on South Street, next 
door. 

“We've called all over trying to get infor- 
mation,” Mrs. Clark said. “We were told to 
send an airmail letter on Saturday, but we 
have heard nothing yet.” 
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Clark has been In Alaska for 8 years. He 
first went there to work during a summer 
while a student and, according to his sister- 
in-law, his one ambition was to go back. 

Clark’s wife heads a construction firm and 
recently erected Alaska’s first dress factory. 

“They put an apartment on top of the 
building and we don't know whether or not 
they moved in yet. All we can do is walt.“ 


BILLERICA MAN IS GEOLOGIST 


And in Billerica, the anxiety continues as 
the John C. Moore, Sr., family, of 2 Riverside 
Road, awaits word of their son, John, Jr. 

He is a geologist for the State of Alaska 
and lived in Anchorage. He has been there 
for the past 2 years after his graduation from 
the University of Maseachusetts. 

“We've tried just about everything,” said 
his father. We called the Red Cross in Se- 
attle, looking for information there. 80 
far, we've heard nothing.“ 

Clark is married and has four children, 
Linda, 8; Susan, 7; Kenneth, 3; and Cheryl 
Louise, 3 weeks old. : 

He also has a brother, Robert; a sister, 
Carolyn; and twin sisters, Bonnie and Deb- 
bie, 15. 

“There's nothing to do but walt,“ Mr. 
Moore said, “Nothing else at all.” 

“It’s impossible not to worry.“ said Mrs. 
Florence Bergeron of 12 Empire Street, 
Quincy. 

“My daughter, Pauline, and her husband, 

Hammond, are in Seward and we 
heard on the radio this morning that 90 per- 
cent of Seward is burning. 

“The mayor asked for immediate relief. 
They need help right away and my family 
lives just about 3 miles from the city square.” 

The Hammonds have been in Alaska for 
the past 4 years. Robert Js a superintendent 
with the city’s power division. A native of 
Woburn, he first went there 10 years ago and 
“fell in love with Alaska,” Mrs. Bergeron 
said. 

“He came here for a visit 4 years ago and 
went back with a wife,” she said. 

The Hammonds have two children, Joan, 
3; and Thomas, 4 months. 

“I'm certain they're all right,“ she said, 
put I'd feel a lot better if I could just hear 
from them.” 


Ugly Americans of Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 3, 1964 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I wish that 
every American could read the following 
article which appeared in the October 3 
issue of America entitled “Ugly Ameri- 
cans of Vietnam” which was written by 
Marguerite Higgins, the Pulitzer Prize- 
winning reporter and former Herald 
Tribune bureau chief in Berlin and Tokyo 
and who now writes for Newsday. It is 
both timely and shocking and presents 
an in-depth report on what has hap- 
pened in Vietnam as a result of Ameri- 
can policy and action. Miss Higgins’ 
earlier report, “Saigon Summary“ of 
January 1964, written on her return from 
Vietnam, attracted national attention; 
this report brings her coverage of the 
Vietnam situation up to date, and gives 
added verification to her previous as- 
sessment of the eventual results of our 
course of action there. 
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The exasperation American citizens 
feel as the casualties, both American and 
Vietnamese, continue to mount is cer- 
tainly widespread in our land. However, 
one possible solution to the Vietnam 
mess has been offered by the present 
administration in Department of State 
Publication 7179, issued in June 1961, 
and entitled “How Foreign Policy Is 
Made“: 

We are a government “of the people, by 
the people, for the people.” 

This means that all decisions ultimately 
must pass the test of public acceptance. 
This also means that periodically the people 
avall themselves of their right to change the 
men through whom they govern themselves. 

This is an important fact in our foreign 
relations. It puts the world on notice that 
America is capable of continually revitalizing 
its leadership with fresh, new, and vigorous 
men, armed with a clear mandate from the 
people, 


The article follows: 
UcLY AMERICANS OF VIETNAM 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 

History may well record that in Vietnam 
it was the good Americans, the idealistic 
Americans, the perfectionist Americans who, 
as in the popular novel “The Ugly American,” 
nearly did that lovely and tragic southeast 
Asian country in—but only for its own good. 

It was the idealistic Americans who were 
shocked at Diem’s authoritarian ways be- 
cause, among other things, he “repressed” 
street demonstrations by Buddhists, and 
students, and Catholics, and ancestor wor- 
shipers and others. Never mind that de- 
monstrations in the middle of a war were 
against the Vietnamese law of the land. The 
Americans of the New Frontier had come to 
admire the civil disobedience movement in 
their own country and decided that America’s 
liberal image required that its principal 
“client” in Asia act accordingly. And so, in 
the summer of 1963, mobocracy came to the 
streets of Vietnam. 

To arguments that the Communists were 
bound to take adyantage of such turmoil (as 
they do, after all, even in the US. A.), the 
good Americans of Vietnam sternly replied 
that “seeing Communists under every bed” 
was merely an excuse for authoritarian ways. 
It was the good Americans who believed— 
despite the lack of any substantiating evi- 
dence—-that if certain Buddhist monks made 
charges against the Diem regime, and that if, 
additionally, these accusations were accom- 
panied by suicides by fire, then the Buddhists 
must be suffering terribly under persecution. 
It never occurred to the direct, openhearted, 
well-intentioned Americans that a person 
in Buddhist garb could deliberately and de- 
viously invent such a campaign to bring 
down the Government, create trouble, and 
enhance his own power. And now a year 
and four coups d'etat later, the good Ameri- 
cans are grieved to see the Buddhists and 
students back on the streets, fighting their 
own Buddhist-led government, each other, 
and—what depths of ingratitude—evyen de- 
nouncing the Americans! 

What had happened? Very simple. The 
good Americans had acted on the very false 
assumption that somehow an oriental coun- 
try that had never experienced nationhood 
or known peace could nonetheless develop 
“instant democracy” and operate respon- 
sibly in the middle of a war, acting with the 
smoothness and patriotic dedication that is 
expected in countries like Great Britain, 
where it took many hundreds of years and 
many wars to make responsive government 
possible. 

Such a false assumption 1s a bungle that 
history does not lightly forgive. And today 
Vietnam's survival is in doubt. The im- 
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possible, if well-meaning, American demands 
for the trappings of democracy brought near 
chaos instead. 

And the supreme irony of it all is that 
since the anti-Diem coup of November 1, 
1963, which Washington signaled in hopes 
of better times, American officials have pri- 
vately come full circle. As one small ex- 
ample, the United States in recent months 
has lost any illusion that a Vietnamese stu- 
Gent riot makes right. And yet a year ago, 
if the Vietnamese students took to the 
streets, it was they who were right and Diem 
wrong. It was reflex action. By now Wash- 
ington has concluded that in the light of the 
indiscipline, factionalism, irresponsibility, 
and endemic plotting characteristic of the 
educated Vietnamese, no person can keep 
control of the situation in Vietnam without 
resorting to virtually the same tight rein 
as held by Diem. 

But how can you make policy based on 
such an assumption, when you don’t dare 
speak it out loud? Can you imagine the 
American Secretary of State saying: “We've 
made such a confused mess in Vietnam that 
we either install an efficient dictator for the 
duration or that country goes under and we 
lose Asia?" 

Can you ever imagine good, perfectionist, 
idealistic Americans even admitting that 
what's good for modern America may not 
work just at this instant of time in oriental 
Vietnam? What would Carl Sandburg and 
Senator Morss think of an American policy 
unabashedly dedicated to the support in this 
emergency of the unspeakable—a military 
dictatorship? 

Or perhaps we could follow this policy 
without quite saying it out loud, 

Or Is it too late to salvage anything? Can 
anyone be found with the strength, and 
determination, and patriotism, and stature 
in Vietnam to manage a country made al- 
most unmanageable by the disintegration 
of the established law and order, the witch 
hunts imposed by the Buddhist extremists, 
the arbitrary arrests and the whipsawing 
tactics of rival pressure groups? How far 
has the disintegration gone? 

The Americans bear a great responsibility 
for this disintegration of the very fabric 
of Vietnamese society during the past 
months. It is largely the result of their 
violent misjudgments of friend and enemy, 
their mistaken diagnosis of the nature of 
the struggle, and their acceptance of an in- 
credible double standard of justice. All 
these things have demoralized many good 
soldiers and good administrators—the very 
persons that Vietnam needs most desperately 
if it is to get on with the war. 

On the all-important question of dis- 
tinguishing between friends and enemies of 
freedom in Vietnam, it is, alas, fair to say 
that only in recent months has most of the 
United States begun to recognize that the 
Buddhist agitation of last summer was a 
gigantic hoax perpetrated by a power- 
hungry, Communist-trained minority inside 
the Buddhist movement. There are 14 differ- 
ent branches of Buddhists inside South Viet- 
nam, and they may total 5 million members 
(or a third of the population of 14 million). 
The leader of the most militant and politi- 
cally and ambitious Buddhists is the Rev- 
erend Tri Quang of Hué, who far the past 
6 months has been waging a ruthless struggle 
for power against the moderate anti-Com- 
munist wing of Buddhism, 

Tri Quang is the monk who masterminded 
the antl-Diem campaign. He is a former 
activist with the Communist Vietminh and 
is therefore Communist trained, but he now 
says that his service with the Vietminh was 
a passing phase. Until recently the Ameri- 
cans have taken him at his word. Indeed, 
the U.S. Embassy in Saigon once thought so 
highly of Thich Tri Quang that Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge saw fit to grant him polit- 
ical asylum between August and November of 
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1963, even though this was against foreign 
_ service regulations. After Tri Quang’s anti- 
American maneuvers of the summer of 1964, 
however, some Americans at last have been 
wondering out loud if they had been har- 
boring s Trojan horse. Ambassador Maxwell 
Taylor said that Tri Quang is a “dubious 
character” who may well be the Makarios 
of southeast Asia. 

The eye opener for the Americans only 
came, really, when the Reverend Tri Quang 
made what may prove to be the one mistake 
of this clever monk’s political career. This 
mistake was to attack the United States 
openly with accusations so absurd and so 
malicious as to raise questions in the minds 
‘of reasonable men everywhere about the 
validity of every previous accusation made 
by him, starting last spring and summer 
against Diem and again in early 1964 in his 
sinister campaign to topple the Buddhist- 
dominated regime of General Khanh. 

Tri Quang gave public vent to his anti- 
Americanism in the Buddhist weekly Hal 
Trieu Am (Voice of the Ocean Tide), which 
he unquestionably dominates. In this Bud- 
dhist journal, Tri Quang accused the United 
States of stirring up religious feelings in the 
northern city of Danang, and therefore of 
being responsible for the shocking atrocities 
there this August, in which a Catholic vil- 
lage in the suburbs was burned by Buddhist 
mobs (probably led by Vietcong). In the 
process, at least eight Catholics lost their 
lives by beheadings, beatings, and stran- 
glings, at least three having been dragged to 
their deaths from the recovery room of a 
hospital. 

But the Buddhist weekly tried to place the 
blame on the Americans, asserting that “for 
ages past, before the Americans arrived here, 
Buddhists never destroyed or burnt any 
houses.“ The Buddhist weekly also accused 
the Voice of America and American newspa- 
pers of stirring up religious troubles through- 
out Vietnam. It said that there would have 
been no violence in the village outside Dan- 
ang if American servicemen had not fired 
shots into the air when mobs tried to swarm 
into their billets inside the city. But how 
could shots fired in the heart of a city be 
connected with the burning and pillaging 
and the killings in a village far from Ameri- 
can billets? 

In any case, Buddhist charges that the 
United States is fostering religious hostility 
is in contradiction to the obvious fact that 
America's interests demand instead—and 
most urgently—political stability and an end 
to the “war within a war” among Vietnam's 
religious groupings, so that energies can be 
concentrated against the real enemy—the 
Communist Vietcong. The accusations in 
the Buddhist weekly were publicly rejected 
by William Bundy, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs. This is un- 
usual in itself, since the State Department 
has felt the strongest inhibitions about volc- 
ing disapproval of the Buddhists. Indeed, 
Secretary Bundy went further than mere 
disapproval. He said: “I was rather sad- 
dened to see it, because it seems to me just 
the sort of thing that the Vietcong would 
like to see put out.” 

For the sake of perspective, it is impor- 
tant to stress how untypical is Tri Quang 
as compared to the majority of Vietnamese 
Buddhists, who are gentie, otherwordly types, 
completely lacking in political ambition. 
Indeed, Tri Quang was defeated in his quest 
to become titular leader of all Vietnamese 
Buddhists in an election by secret ballot last 
January. Chosen instead was the Reverend 
Tam Chau, a refugee from Communist North 
Vietnam, who has occasionally shown signs 
of a vague kind of anticommunism. Twice 
in the spring of 1964, the Reverend Tam 
Chau publicly rebuked the Reverend Tri 
Quang for the violence of his anti-American, 
anti-Khanh, and anti-Catholic propaganda. 
But since that time the forces of modera- 
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street demonstrators as no other Vietnamese 


can. 

What is the aim of the divisive political 
game played by Tri Quang? A wise and ex- 
perienced foreign observer in Saigon summed 
things up this way: “A defensible case 
can be made for the theory that Tri Quang 
will sooner or later seek to undermine any 
stable anti-Communist government in Viet- 
nam in the belief that anarchy will drive the 
United States to go home out of exasperation 
and bafflement. This would permit the 
emergence of a neutralist or possibly pro- 
Communist state, with Tri Quang the obvi- 
ous candidate for leadership.” 

This observer continued: “If Tri Quang 
wants to deliver Vietnam to netralism or 
communism under his own leadership, it 
would explain the mystery of why this spring 
(1964) he again raised the false issue of per- 
secution on the part of the Khanh govern- 
ment, which is, after all, dominated by Bud- 
dhists. Such a charge is ridiculous in the 
light of all the concessions—indeed the fa- 
vortism—shown the Buddhists by Khanh's 
regime. But the cry of “Buddhist persecu- 
tion”—as Tri Quang well knows—brings an 
almost Pavolvian reaction in the outside 
world, where most people are too uninformed 
and too naive to believe that a Buddhist 
monk might make up such accusations out 
of whole cloth to gain his own ends. So it 
is an effective way of harassing the govern- 
ment. Such ambitions would explain Tri 
Quang’s constant demands for purges of o- 
cials—not just Catholics, but Confucianists, 
Cao Dai, Hoa Hao, Ancestor Worshipers, Mus- 
Ums, eto. — who were “guilty” of nothing ex- 
cept faithfully fighting against the Commu- 
nists under Diem. And mark you, it is of 
great significance that Tri quang's intended 
victims were always the toughest of antl- 
Communists. In appeasing Tri Quang with 
purges of persons innocent of any breaking 
of any known law, both post-Diem military 
juntas created tremendous morale problems 
in the military and civil service, which are 
being denuded of reliable personnel. Viet- 
namese reason that if—after the fact—it 
becomes a crime to have carried out orders 
of one head of state, it can, similarly, be- 
come a crime ex post facto to have served 
another. They are scared to take responsi- 
bility. Chains of command break down. 
Perhaps the officer who gives orders today 
will be purged tomorrow, Can his subordi- 
nate take the risk of doing his bidding? 
And that is why, if the constant purges de- 
manded by Tri Quang continue, the struc- 
ture of government will be so weakened as to 
make it easy for the Vietcong to take over 
from within.” 


Does the United States realize this tragedy. 


in the making? 

This correspondent has often wondered 
whether the Americans have any clear idea 
of what is going on in this allen and distant 
land, and I am not the only one whose mind 
reaches for the phrase “they know not what 
they do.” 

An American-educated Vietnamese profes- 
sor put it this way: “The Americans here 
often seem utterly disconnected from Viet- 
namese reality. They can’t converse with 
the Vietnamese. You Americans don't know 
French and won't bother with Vietnamese. 
How can these bluff, hearty Americans com- 
municate with the delicate and devious psy- 
chology of our bend-with-the-willow people? 
Even your American Secretary of State—Dean 
Rusk—does not bother to do his homework 
about such an elementary matter as the eth- 
nic composition of this country. Rusk had 
the ignorance to say at a public press con- 
ference that 80 percent of the Vietnamese are 
Buddhists. 

“This lack of knowledge about a country 
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whose government you are hiring and firing 
is an insult. How can anyone who claims to 
know anything about Vietnam believe that 
Confuctanists and Ancestor Worshipers are 
the same thing as Buddhists. That is worse 
than saying that Lutherans and Muslims be- 
long to the same religion because they both 
believe in a God. Does Mr. Rusk think that 
our million Montagnards (who wear loin- 
cloths, carry spears, and believe in magic) 
even know who Buddha is? And what about 
the Cao Dai? Is a religion that worships 
Victor Hugo, Sun Yat-sen, and Joan of Arc 
something that can be called Buddhist? And 
I could go on to ask about the Muslims and 
Hindus and Chams and Taoists, etc. And yet 
the American Secretary of State seems to 
think that a few Buddhist monks from Hué 
can speak for 80 percent of the Vietnamese 
people, when they don’t even speak for many 
Buddhists, for the real Buddhists are non- 
political.” 

According to the Vietnamese professor: 
“President Diem's greatest mistake during 
the spring and summer of 1963 was to listen 
to the Americans. Washington forced Diem 
to dig his own political grave when it urged 
him in the summer of 1963 to be lenient 
and allow that extremist wing of Buddhists 
and students to create turmoil in the streets, 
and so to parade their false charges to the 
gullible American press and powerful tele- 
vision media in such a way that the whole 
world began to believe the accusations 
against him. The Americans were tying 
Diem's hands behind his back and telling the 
manipulators of the mob—hit him again. 
Tri Quang can hardly be blamed for being 
smart enough to aim his blows for the mo- 
ment when CBS news and the New York 
Times were ready. 

Diem knew that Tri Quang was using the 
Xa Lol Pagoda as a propaganda and subver- 
sion command post to topple his regime. 
Diem knew that Tri Quang had served with 
the Communists and that the tumult was 
serving the Communist ends. He knew all 
about those horrible Buddhist suicide squads 
in which monks brainwashed likely recruits, 
furnished them with gasoline and anti-pain 
pills. (A description of these suicide squads 
is given in the December, 1963 United Na- 
tions report on the Vietnam question.) 
Diem had every sound reason to end the 
mobocracy, arrest its leaders, its suicide 
squads and get on with the war. Instead, to 
please the Americans he allowed the turbu- 
lence to go on for 3 whole months and in 
the process permitted the Buddhists to 
poison world opinion to the extent that 
Washington decided to get rid of him. It 
was a perfect vicious circle, and it served 
Diem right for ever having trusted the 
Americans in the first place.“ 

Incredible as it sounds, President Ken- 
nedy, it now appears, was dismayed and 
upset by the anti-Diem coup d'etat by the 
time it finally happened. The authority for 
this is McGeorge Bundy, White House Ad- 
viser on National Security Affairs. Alas, 
President Kennedy was badly served by dia- 
metrically opposed advice on Vietnam, and 
nothing illustrates this better than the fact 
that he did not realize that his own actions 
had sealed Diem's doom. Why didn't his 
experts so advise him? 

There are good, sincere Americans who feel 
that the get-Diem leaders—Ambassador Hen- 
ry Cabot Lodge, Under Secretary of State 
Averell Harriman, and Roger Hilsman, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern 
affairs—knew that the political and economic 
warfare waged by the United States was 
bound to topple Diem, and disguised this 
fact out of fear that President Kennedy 
might soften his anti-Diem position and foil 
the revolt they so much desired. There are 
equally good, sincere Americans who feel 
that the get-Diem American officers truly 
did not realize the consequences of the eco- 
nomic and other sanctions and believed they 
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would merely serve the purpose of forcing 
Diem to institute reforms. 

It is probable that the anti-Diem trium- 
virate of Lodge, Harriman, and Hilsman did 
not foresee that, in destroying Diem, they 
were also destroying the only regime that 
had been able to make any progress in that 
chaotic country and setting the war effort 
back perhaps a year, perhaps forever, Am- 
bassador Lodge's crystal ball was so clouded 
that even 3 weeks after Diem’s death, and at 
a time when the Communist Vietcong were 
making furious gains in the countryside, he 
told the press that “prospects for defeating 
communism are better than they ever were.” 
Yet this was the man who was telling 
the Vietnamese how to run their country 
and at the same time advising the President 
of the United States. 

New Frontier sources now state that Pres- 
ident Kennedy probably never fully grasped 
the depth of Lodge’s determination to get 
rid of Diem. 

Being far removed from any understand- 
ing of Asian phychology, President Ken- 
nedy, for example, did not realize the im- 
pact of such things as Ambassador Lodge's 
decision to call on the Buddhists—the very 
people who were challenging the Government 
to a struggle to the death—before even pre- 
senting his credentials to Diem, Lodge may 
have naively thought that he was merely 
making a gesture in favor of religious tol- 
erance, but all Vietnam suspected that Amer- 
ica was joining the opposition Buddhist 
Party. 

In retrospect, it appears that the doom of 
the Diem regime was sealed on August 24, 
1963. On this day, a Saturday, a telegram 
Was sent from Washington that will forever 
be controversial from the point of view of 
international ethics, wisdom, timing, and 
America’s relations with a wartime ally. In 
this telegram, whose architect was Roger 
Hilsman, the United States said, in effect, 
that unless Diem capituinted to American 
demands for “reform,” the American Em- 
bassy should unleash the Vietnamese gen- 
erals who had been chronically and habitu- 
ally plotting against the Diem regime from 
the day of its inception. The reforms de- 
sired of Diem included the exile of brother 
Ngo Dinh Nhu and the release from jail of 
the anti-Diem Buddhist and student agita- 
tors —an event that would have meant re- 
starting the turbulent episodes of the sum- 
mer. The telegram was international 
dynamite because plotting in Vietnam among 
the educated classes is endemic. It is a 
national pastime, as chess is to the Russians. 
It doesn’t matter who is in power—Emperor 
Bao Dai, Diem, General Minh, General 
Khanh—the Vietnamese plotter just can’t 
shake that plotting jag. But until Au- 
gust 24, 1963, the American reaction had al- 
ways been to turn the plotters down and 
tell them to lay off the Government. And 
no self-respecting plotter could hope for suc- 
cess in Vietnam without American help. 

Not until August 24 did the Vietnamese 
plotters get the American green light. 

The August 24 telegram unleashing the 
Vietnamese generals caused an Intergovern- 


mental crisis inside the U.S. Government. 


It can now be revealed that both Secretary 
of Defense McNamara and CIA Director John 
MecCone felt that the “get-Diem boys" led 
by Hilsman and Harriman had pulled a fast 
one on the officials inside the Government, 
who feared correctly that a coup d'etat would 
hurt the war effort. 

On the afternoon that the telegram went 
out, McNamara was on vacation, Mr. McCone 
was in Los Angeles, President Kennedy was 
in Hyannisport, and Secretary Rusk was at a 
ball game in New York. 

After the Diem-must-go telegram had been 
prepared, Roger Hileman read it to Kennedy 
by telephone, but it ia quite likely that the 
President never grasped the full import, for 
the conversation had to be conducted in 
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cryptic terms. The telegram was discussed 
by telephone with Rusk in the same cryptic 
manner. The CIA says no responsible official 
Was consulted in advance of the telegram's 
dispatch, though an information copy was 
recelved. Roswell Gilpatrick, Deputy De- 
tense Secretary, was told of the telegram by 
Hilsman, who prefaced the information with 
the announcement that it had already been 
cleared by Secretary of State Dean Rusk and 
President Kennedy. Obviously Gilpatrick 
was not in a position to overrule them. 

According to a top McNamara aid: “We are 
convinced that Hilsman and Harriman delib- 
erately rushed that telegram out when Mc- 
Cone and McNamara were out of town be- 
cause they knew that otherwise such a docu- 
ment would never have gone out.” 

On receipt of the August 24 telegram, Am- 
bassador Lodge very sensibly called on the 
CIA to take a poll of the plot-happy Viet- 
namese generals to see if they were ready to 
act. To the chagrin of the anti-Diem trium- 
virate in Washington, the first reaction of 
General Minh and others was: “Who, me? 
Why not pick on him?” In other words, all 
the talk about revolt was—at that stage— 
mere bravado. The Vietnamese generals had 
barked bravely so long as the American leash 
was on them and they knew they could do 
nothing. But when the leash was off, they 
got scared. This initial reaction was reported 
to the National Security Council, and on 
Wednesday, August 28, President Kennedy 
decided to modify American policy. On 
paper, the United States was no longer to 
engage in fomenting a coup d'état but would 
concentrate on forcing Dem to “reform.” 

But now it was too late. Everyone in 
Vietnam knew that America had declared 
political war on Diem. Everybody knew 
about the telegram. 

The previous psychological barrier to re- 
volt was now down. The generals—given a 
little time—began screwing up their cour- 
age. And then when the United States cut 
off economic aid, including deliveries of the 
goods whose sale was used to pay the Army, 
the Vietnamese reasoned—as General 
later declared—that this slash in aid was a 
signal from the United States that Diem's 
head was the price for continuing American 
military help. 

It is par for the Vietnamese course that 
President Kennedy’s advisors never warned 
him that these pressures were inevitably 
spelling Diem's doom. Is it possible that an 
official like Hilsman, who was the most re- 
sponsible for Vietnamese affairs, lived in such 
a never-never land that he thought Diem 
could survive such devastating hostility from 
the country that held him at its mercy? 

In Vietnam itself, the educated people felt 
that America's overt hostility made Diem's 
survival only a matter of time. Such things 
as the Voice of America’s unrelenting attacks 
on the Diem regime made a deep impression, 
not because of what the VOA said, but as a 

that Washington had declared war to 
the death on Diem. 

Most Vietnamese assumed that powerful 
America was bound to win the unequal 
struggle. And so even the top Vietnamese 
long loyal to Diem began to defect. In a 
visit in October 1963, Secretary McNamara 
and other Washington officials discovered 
this trend and were dismayed. It never oc- 
curred to Secretary McNamara and the high- 
level Washington visitors that Vietnamese 
were deserting Diem primarily because they 
thought this was what the Americans 
wanted. 

Did it ever cross Washington's mind to call 
off the violent anti-Diem broadcasts and re- 
move the economic sanctions that made 
these Vietnamese decide in desperation to 
fiee the sinking Diem ship before the Ameri- 
cans launched the coup de grace? Appar- 
ently not. There was one simple way that 
Diem's ship could have been saved. Up to 
the last moment, of course, his regime would 
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have survived if the United States had pub- 
licly and unequivocally declared itself 
against a coup d'etat. But of course it never 
did. And those generals who staged the coup 
d'etat will forever be under the impression 
that their actions were just what America 
wanted. 

After November 1, 1963, the policies prac- 
ticed by the United States in Vietnam seem 
like a bad nightmare. And the most sordid 
phase of this policy is the incredible double 
standard practiced by the US. Embassy in 
Saigon—a double standard that has acceler- 
ated the spiraling decline of morale and law 
and order. 

For example, in contrast to the denuncia- 
tions of the Diem regime by President Ken- 
nedy, the United States as of this writing 
has remained totally silent concerning the 
arrests of professors, officials and students, 
all stanch anti-Communists, Who have been 
held without trial since last November with- 
out legal charges against them of any kind. 
American silence has been a great encour- 
agement to the instigators of witch hunts. 

The morale of the Vietnamese armed forces 
was given a terrible blow in the spring of 
1964 in the trial and sentencing of Maj. 
Dang Sy, a war hero, a Catholic, and a former 
deputy Province chief of the imperial north- 
ern city of Hus. Maj. Dang Sy was on duty 
May 8, 1963, when Buddhists rioted and as- 
saulted the Hué radio station. At the time, 
Maj. Dang Sy was ordered by the Province 
chief, a Buddhist colonel, to protect Govern- 
ment property with whatever means neces- 
sary. Therefore Maj. Dang Sy authorized 
his troops to throw into the crowds Ameri- 
can ME III concussion grenades because 
these have frightening pyrotechnic effects— 
but cannot kill. Or so, anyway, says the 
U.S. Department of the Army Field Manual 
No. 23. In its section on grenades and py- 
rotechnics, the Army manual says that these 
grenades have capabilities limited to “con- 
cussion, burst eardrums, and shock” as pos- 
sible effects on persons near the explosion. 

This description by the U.S. Army manual 
would tend therefore to support claims of 
Maj. Dang Sy that the grenade or explosion 
that caused the killing of eight persons was 
not launched by his men but by some out- 
side force, probably the Vietcong. In any 
case, despite the evidence, despite the fact 
that Maj. Dang Sy was only doing what he 
was ordered, he was sentenced to life im- 
prisonment in what was surely the greatest 
travesty of justice in recent Vietnamese his- 
tory. And from the United States? Silence. 

In Vietnam, the lesson of the Dang Sy 
trial has not been lost on the military rank 
and file. For example, Vietnamese para- 
troopers who stood aside in Danang when 
the Buddhists burned homes and murdered 
Catholics gave as their reason that they were 
not going to interfere with the attackers 
without written orders from their superior, 
since they did not want to risk punishment 
should the Buddhists. later denounce them 
Dur- 
ing the bloody turmoll in Saigon, many mili- 
tary units also refused to interfere without 
written instructions. 

Around Hué and in the central Provintes, 
the intervention of the Buddhist extremist 
wing in attempts by the authorities to police 
and control the Vietcong have reached alarm- 
ing proportions—and yet the Buddhists have 
the authorities so bamboozled that they 
(perhaps remembering Diem’s fate) are 
fearful of fighting back. 

A distinguished foreign observer has 
written this factual and fascinating account 
of how the Vietcong profit from all this: 

If a Communist agent who is arrested in 
central Vietnam claims that he ls a Buddhist 
being persecuted, he is likely to be released. 
The authorities will apologize to the local 
Buddhist association. The official who made 
the arrest will be reprimanded, maybe dis- 
missed. This has happened often enough in 
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some provinces since last November 1 to 
make police and military fearful to take 
action against suspected Vietcong Commu- 
nist collaborators. They know that if they 
do, the provincial Buddhist association may 
shoot off a telegram to the newly formed 
Buddhist “unified church“ in Saigon. 
Buddhist leaders will complain to the Gov- 
ernment, A couple of Saigon daily papers 
will run sensational stories about repression 
of Buddhists. And the Government will 
probably surrender to the pressure. For ex- 
ample, in Duy Xuyen Province, which is 
heavily infiltrated by Communists, 400 per- 
sons were held between July 20 and August 
5 for investigation and reeducation. Of 
this total, only 90 were Buddhists, 40 were 
Catholics, and the rest Ancestor Worshipers. 
But the provincial Buddhist Association 
claimed that all were Buddhists and that 
they were being persecuted for their religion. 
The district chief and division commander 
were fired. General Khanh made a special 
trip to Duy Xuyen on August 9 to express 
NGM SENS UONE SOO) PIANOS ee 
of persecution.” 

Unfortunately, all this is only a partial pic- 
ture of the troùbles to which South Vietnam 
is being subjected—troubles that include a 
secessionist movement of three Provinces in 
the vicinity of the ancient capital of Hué 
and involving both the Buddhist Tri Quang 
and a number of professors at thë university 
there. 

Where is it all going to lead? 

It is certainly clear that the war effort can- 
not but be hurt by agitation, demonstrations, 
and anti-Government plotting that gives the 
Vietcong so many op 

It is also clear that turmoil 18 an invitation 
to Hanol to intensify its war effort in hopes 
that chaos will ultimately provide the open- 
ing to push South Vietnam at a minimum 
into neutralism and at a maximum into total 
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And it is interesting that while the United 
States has made most of the noises about 
publicly escalating the conflict in Vietnam, 
it is the Communists who have in fact in- 
creased their intrusion into South Vietnam 
to an extent far greater than has the United 
States, Virtually all regular Vietcong units 
are equipped today with heavy mortars, for 
example, whereas a year ago this was a rarity. 
And the Communists in Hanol are now even 
penetrating the South with regular North 
Vietnamese officers born and bred in the 
North. 

Previously, Hanoi had staffed the invading 
Communist cadres only with Vietnamese 
who had lived in the South but had gone 
North with Ho Chi Minh in the regroup- 
ment of 1954 at the time of the Geneva par- 
tition agreement. The tipoff that batta- 
lions composed of only northerners were on 
the scene came when seyeral were captured 
because they got lost and did not know 
where they were. There is also plenty of 
evidence that the numbers of infiltrators 
have increased dramatically. 
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So, the situation is that the Communist 
enemy has substantially increased his 
strength at a time when the political fabric 
of free Vietnam is being increasingly torn 
apart by turmoil, purge, guillotine justice, 
arbitrary arrest and the machinations of 
those who put a parochial struggle for power 
above the national Interest. 

Today, General Khanh or any Vietnam 
leader deserves the world’s sympathy for the 
way he is bound to be whipsawed by the 
conflicting pressure groups of Vietnam. 
And the Americans who talk so glibly about 
gaining “popularity with the masses” have 
got to learn that there is no cohesive mass 
in Vietnam today. The Montagnards with 
their magic and their spears have nothing 
in common with the Vietnamese of the cities. 
Quaint American notions that the way to 
win popular support“ is for a politician to 
rush out to the countryside and shake hands, 
won't stand up in á country where many 
people oppose shaking hands out of religious 
belief, and others oppose it because if a Viet- 
cong agent sees them shaking hands with an 
Official in the daytime, their throats will be 
cut at night. Vietnam’s infinitely compli- 
cated problems cannot be solved by a rough 
and ready application of oversimplified 
American answers. When Henry Cabot 
Lodge sent a long cable to the Department of 
State telling how he was giving General Minh 
elocution lessons, he only convinced the 
Vietnamese, who of course “immediately 
learned of it, of the arrogant superficiality 
of his approach. Elocution lessons at a time 
o> a nation's life-and-death fight. 

To a Vietnamese, the qualities that count 
in a leader are his ability to prevent his fol- 
lowers from having their throats slit by the 
Vietcong—and tone of voice has little to do 
with that. Americans must have the humil- 
ity to remember that our own democracy 
was not attained without travail. Abraham 
Lincoln put 12,000 political prisoners in jail 
during our Civil War. In these horrendous 
times, it Is utterly hypocritical for Washing- 
ton to give lipservice to the notion that Viet- 
nam's problems can be solved by more de- 
mocracy or turning over to “civilian rule,” 
when everybody knows that the military are 
the only cohesive source of power left. 

What Vietnam needs is a strong man who 
will exercise more power—not less—in forc- 
ing the squabbling, parochial, national fac- 
tions into line. Mobocracy has got to go. 
Perhaps General Khanh can be that strong 
man—if Washington does not pull the rug 
out from under him by clucking disapproval 
every time he tries to get the rioters off the 
streets. Maybe, if he is very lucky, Khanh 
can salvage the situation in Vietnam by be- 
ing—let us say it loud and clear—a tough 
but fair military dictator who will brook no 
opposition to what is necessary to win the 
war, 

Fairness requires that General Khanh— 
or any Vietnamese leader—have done with 
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any further appeasement of any ethnic or 
religious pressure group. As the last months 
have demonstrated, appeasement of one 
group only gives rise to counterdemands by 
others. By appeasing the Buddhists with 
such things as purges of their blacklisted 
officials, General Khanh inevitably bred fears 
that brought on the abortive August coup 
d'etat led by officers worried over Buddhist 
intervention in governmental affairs. And so 
the vicious circle goes. 

Certainly a return of the rule of law and 
the separation of church and state are among 
the precepts on which the United States 
must again insist in Vietnam if it wants to 
have any government left to support. 

No Vietnamese leader has any chance of 
restoring any kind of stability until the 
Buddhists go back to the pagodas, the Catho- 
lics go back to the churches, the students go 
back to studying, and the military go back 
to fighting the Vietcong instead of each 
other. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
SENATE BUSINESS SUBSEQUENT 
TO SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT 
PRO TEMPORE 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of October 3, 1964, the President 
pro tempore, on October 9, 1964, desig- 
nated the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartHY] as a delegate to the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council 
at the ministerial level, to be held in Li- 
ma, Peru, December 4 to 12, 1964. 

Also, on October 9, 1964, the President 
pro tempore designated the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] and the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
TON] as delegates to the 10th annual 
meeting of the International North 
Pacific Fisheries Commission to be held 
in Tokyo, Japan, to convene November 
16, 1964. 

Also, on October 9, 1964, the President 
pro tempore designated the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Byrp], and on Octo- 
ber 19, 1964, designated the Senator from 
New York [Mr. KEATING] as delegates to 
the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration to be held in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, from November 9 to 
14, 1964. 

Also, on October 20, 1964, the President 
pro tempore designated the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. Cuurcu] and the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK] as 
members of the Lewis and Clark Trail 
Commission. 


